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Published Monthly _ | : Department of Labour 


‘and labour organization; the conduct of 
trial relations and labour conditions; t] 
‘subjects. ei 


‘the labour-industrial situation througho 


- training. of apprentices; retraining of 


Functions of the Department of Labour 


\. The Department of Labour of Canada has functioned for forty-seven years as the agency ~ 
‘of the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legislation. During — 
- the war the Department's activities were widely expanded. The functions of the principal _ 


branches of the Department and agencies associated with it are:— 


Industrial Relations.—Under the direction of the Wartime Labour. Relations Board 


settlement of disputes. ae Ne uN ; 
The Branch also administers the Conciliation and Labour Act, Chap. 110, RS.C., 1927, 


which empowers the Minister of Labour to inquire into the causes and circumstances of a 
dispute and take measures considered expedient to effect a settlement, For the purpose of 
administering the Act, td a 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton,.and Sydney. The office of the ~ 
’ Director of Industrial’ Relations is located in Ottawa. , 4 Os 
‘i The administration of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and Order in: 
\. Council P.C. 7679 governing the application,of minimum rates of pay to all employees of . 
_ Government contractors and subcontractors, are also administered. by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. | ns ie aI Ay | 


1e Department maintains a staff of Industrial Relations Officers at 


} 


Warlinié Labour Relations Board (Nalionalycobiis Board. together with Provincial 


. (National), the Industrial Relations Branch is charged with the administration of the. 
‘Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which provide for the certification of | 
_ employees’ bargaining representation and the establishment of Boards of Conciliation for the 


Labour Relations Boards, administers the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. i 





| Statistics and Research. 


employment, wages, hours, strikes and | 3, industrial agreements, 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly put ITE provides a review of 


Legislation.—Analysis and publicat ng all aspects of labour 
laws in Canada and abroad. | eee 

Canadian Vocational Training.— 
Provincial co-operation include: traini 
: i | mployment; training of 
foremen and. supervisors; training of ; | tb. Btudents. 


-. Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities _ 

Act, Chap. 7, RS.C., 1927, whereby, provision may be made for old age by the purchase of. 

“annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members or by employers on > _ 
behalf of their employees, | \ y : Bi 


ay nee ees p ) “ ° e i Stapin lees ; oes j 

_, Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission administers the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides for a national unemployment insurance system 
and employment service. | | 


A 


“and operated by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of the 


inister of Labour. — 


. Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel.—The bureau organizes the placement. of, |. 
scientific and technical engineering personnel for war industries and the government service. 


“Industrial Production Co-operation Board.—Encourages the formation. of Jabour-_ 
“management production committees in Canadian industry through the use of a field staff” 
and informational material. | sas : CU ia Neca fli a 


Ne 


Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic subjects, 


International Labour Organization.—The collection and transmission of information 
‘in connection with the work of the International Labour Conference and Office, including 
- related correspondence with Federal and Provincial Government) Departments and with 


t f 


5 - organizations of employers and employees. 


_ National Employment Service.—Authorized by ‘the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 


The coll es ; ‘lication. of statistics of. 


| work bearing on indus-—__ 
of information on these>. 


ed on under Dominion- 
of the Armed Forces; | 
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Notes of Current Interest 


During the Spring of 


Minister of 1947, the employment level 


Labouron _ in Canada _ stood higher 
high level of than during any similar 
employment period in any previous 
in Canada peacetime year, it was 


announced on June 11, by 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 

The Minister reported that at the end 
of March, 1947, about 4,565,160 persons were 
employed in Canada and by the end of May 
unplaced’ applicants registered with the 
National Employment Service totalled only 
127,500—30,000 fewer than at the beginning of 
the month and about 88,000 fewer than at the 
same time in 1946. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that during the early 
part of March, when the full effects of the 
seasonal lull in employment are usually felt, 
only three per cent of the total civilian labour 
force was out of work as compared with about 
five per cent during the same period in 1946. 
At the same time, the Minister pointed out, 
during the lowest post-war point in employ- 
ment which occurred in March, 1946, the total 
employment figure was still 40 per cent higher 
than the 1939 average. 

The Minister said, “Unemployment is 
rapidly dropping to the level where the 
unemployed group is made up of persons 
temporarily out of work while changing jobs, 
or through occupational or vocational immo- 
bility. This is consistent with a situation of 
full employment.” 

Mr. Mitchell said the outlook for the 
remainder of 1947 suggested a continuation 


of high employment. ‘The large employers 
of Canada have indicated that they intend 
to increase their employment during 1947. 
Employment forecasts in manufacturing indus- 
tries have indicated an increase of 5:7 per 
cent by October 1, as compared with employ- 
ment at February 1. This rise in terms of 
actual workers represents about 60,000 jobs. 
In 1946, the construction industry completed 
about 60,000 homes. This year it is planning 
to complete 80,000. Last year investments in 
durable physical assets were about eleven 
hundred million dollars ($1,100,000,000). This 
year business enterprises forecast that invest- 
ments will reach approximately seventeen 
hundred million ($1,700,000,000). Mr. Mitchell 
also pointed out that the overall supply of 
materials was much better this year with 
physical reconversion completed. Exports 
reached a value of five hundred and ninety- 
seven million dollars ($597,000,000) during the 
first quarter of 1947 as against five hundred 
and twenty million ($520,000,000) for the same 
period in 1946. 
A unique collective agree- 


Agreement ment which provides for 
makes personal responsibility of 
employees individual employees for 
liable for damages suffered by the 


employer as a result of an 
illegal or sympathy strike 
has been concluded between M. D. Muttart 
Ltd., an Edmonton lumber firm and its 90 
employees, members of Local 4, Amalgamated 
Building and Construction Workers Union 
(CCL). 


illegal strikes 


911 
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In a clause prohibiting strikes or lockouts 
during the currency of the agreement, each 
employee, by virtue of his signing the agree- 
ment, pledges himself not to take part, join 
in, or support any illegal or sympathy strike 
or breach of contract and engages his personal 
liability in damages in the event of violation. 
The relatively small number of workpeople 
involved permits this collective agreement to 
embody individual contracts. 

It is mutually agreed that determination 
of illegality shall remain outside the com- 
petence of the parties and that an illegal 
strike shall be one so defined by Provincial 
or Dominion statutes or regulations. 

Under the terms of the agreement the 
Company can, however, sue any individual 
employees for damages, physical or otherwise, 
arising from actions contrary to their signed 
pledges. 

The agreement also provides for Voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues, and for 
arbitration of grievances. Signing the agree- 
ment were the Company, the president, 
secretary and business agent of the Union, 
members of the bargaining committee and all 
the employees. 


Scarcity of labour and the 
maintenance of a high level 
of farm income pushed the 
May wage rates for farm 
workers to their highest 
level since comparable statistics became avail- 


Increase in | 
farm wage 
rates 


able in 1940, according to figures released - 


recently by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
With the month of August usually marking 
the high point for farm wages in any year, 
it is significant that current May wages in 
many provinces were approximately the same 
as those prevailing at August 15, 1946. 

Except in the case of monthly wages with 
board, British Columbia led the Dominion, 
rates in Prince Edward Island being lowest. 
The average rates for Canada as reported at 
May 15 were $3.59 per day and $77.01 per 
month where the employer provided the board 
as compared with rates of $3.25 and $71.36, 
respectively att. the same date a year ago. 
Where the employee provided his own board, 
the average rates were $4.55 per day and 
$103.96. per month, respectively, as. against 
$4.15 and $96.27 at May 15, 1946. 


| The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest avail- 
and Industrial able statistics reflecting 
Statistics industrial conditions in 
Canada. Figures are shown 


for Cartan! fore in the current year as 
compared with the corresponding period in 
1946. 
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Business activity continued at a high level 
in May according to available indicators. The 
upward trend movement in wholesale prices 
which became more rapid as controls were 
removed continued during the month. 
Employment was down somewhat from the 
previous month but was still higher than for 
any May in the record. Per capita weekly 
earnings, reflecting increases in wages and 
high employment, were at the highest level 
since the record was begun in 1941. Railway 
traffic as indicated by car loadings was also 
heavy. 

Employment and Earnings—The index of 
industrial employment, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, stood at 179-7 
at May 1, as compared with 180-7 at April 1 
and 169-3 at May 1, 1946. The slight reces- 
sion in the index for May in comparison with 
the previous month was largely the result of 
seasonal cuntailment in logging operations, 
which more than offset increased employment 
in manufacturing, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction, hotels and 
restaurants, and certain other industries. 
Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of 179:7 at May 1 was nevertheless the 
highest in the record for that date. 

Reports from 17,612 employers showed 
commbined staffs of 1,848,688 persons, a 
decrease of 10,818 from the total reported by 
the same firms at the beginning of April. 
The recession was 0:6 per cent and was 
accompanied bby a decline of 0-1 per cent in 
the reported payrolls, from $66,444,608 att 
April 1 to $66,379,999 at May 1. The weekly 
average per employee at the date under 
review was $35.91, as compared with $35.73 
in the previous month. Per capita figures at 
May 1 in earlier years were: 1946, $32.05; 
1945, $32.53; 1944, $382.26; 1943, $30.59 and 
1942, $28.59. 

Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices, based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
125-3 in May as compared with 122-9 in 
April and 109-0 in May, 1946. The index 
of wood products advanced 7-2 points from 
153-8 in April to 161-0 in May, due to 
increased prices for cedar lumber, ground- 
wood pulp and fir lumber. The index of 
animal products rose from 124-5 in April ‘to 
128-0 in May reflecting higher prices for 
butter, canned milk, eggs and live stock, 
partially offset by decreased prices for raw 
furs and canned lobster. The index of 
chemical products was unchanged at 103-9 
while the indexes of iron products and 
vegetable products advanced respectively 
from 133-5 to 183-7 and 110-6 to 111-4. A 
decrease in the price of silver was reflected 
in the index of non-ferrous metals which 
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Norr.—Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included in the Monthly Review 


of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 











1947 
Classification 
June May April 
Employment— 
COR. MA alate cats Moe we ok aR TS Poa) 179-7 180-7 
TPAD ONIOree boars. Sided. wxsaccan ees QOOT tie crer tem oh. Ga RRS SU 
BVOMEMITIOVEG «cst va dunse bs. c coukude UE ree eee: 1. ec RELL es eae 
No. employed, paid workers........ CO ee Sie eee s tne Sheil secre aatns 
Unemployment— 

No. unemployed (labour force survey).000]..........|......eccclececcecees 

Unplaced applicants hee et omrapcie he a No. 127,529 157 ).¢57 182,139 

UWahilled vacancies... ee No. 102,461 92,257 81,814 

Unemployment insurance claims..... No. 59,410 82,276} 103,291 

Unemploymeht in trade unions.. ae Cree es che 8 bee.) 1:8 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index aggregate weekly payrolla teen l so des 163-7 163-9 

Per capita weekly CATHINGS. Wants says Sete 35-91 35-73 

Average hourly earnings............ Cente. dd. 78°3 77-6 

Average hours worked per week..........].......00. 43-2 43-2 

Prices— 
Weolcaa le dncex®. jv SIUC ees tee. TE RE ee 125-3 122-9 
Costol living indext Ae se Oke ES eas 134-9 133-1 130-6 
Industrial Production:...................). 0.0.0.0. 174-8 177-6 

DLiniGr VT GOUUCLION ERE cc Ons kok ooh ol nubile ne. 110-3 115-3 

DIL SMUMAGRUTINES. « CEES oe cls ed kee eee 185-6 188-9 

Roleeciie HOWwer sis. aai sd. aige betes oe ee ee: SAD OE 180-4 174-6 

Retail sales, ernie: Beek. s dbs MIRAE EEN Ls LAREN ie ciate 248-0 224-3 

Retail sales, 8 aT Eke kee I 3 btm ae |" Ome maid 234-3 228-8 

Wie tectiomales ce, ee Ca Re 280-8 268-8 

Production— 

Bhectric: powersn ee eg e012 Oa! O00 Itoh Arles Ba. 3,917,499] 3,727,245 

Construction contracts awarded...... $000 75,541 64, 206 52,911 

PO ct ns Oia usa scsheee hws tops). 34: oes 160, 230 160, 749 

Steel ingots and castings............. ROMS Ys 8 244,076} 252,156 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle........No.].......... 88,565 94,615 

De Ae a at chan Cette als gs 0% save Ao call wlentel. dee 405,824) 417,881 

Flour production: -2.2..2.25222... 000 pea So dae 2,625 2,399 

INewmepeints sit) hur Pir Ce OR se OG 355,606} 384,520} 369,490 

Cement, producers’ shipments....000 bor ed, trea, Teal , 06 

Automobiles and trucks.............. UN Oa) leet Pate attic. ot, ee 22,404 

Timber scaled in B.C........ OOO TBA ME os nn ce te hace nee 388,003 

CONG. eh OLN 2 Re age 8 | en Oz.| PAO Te. 268,569} 255,177 

Copper neha Avda Metin aes s. O00) TB sophie Sete. 40,863 40,484 

TC OGOe, aa. ha BL eee ene re OOGLIB Se Ta. ae 20,012 25, 850 

INGORE. Foun to oc Coen ee aN ose Rete) alae 19,770 20,043 

Zanes Wee OL RARE Ra O00" Ib As A S0e7. 35, 943 36,341 

Coaied a. acacia bk ogee en 000: tons}ior ort uc 859 851 

Distribution— 

Trade, external, excluding gold....... Eee 511,500] 419,000 
Imports, excluding gold............ 18) feito ig yen 240,308] 225,611 
Exports, excluding gold............. SOOOP Ns 267, 807 190, 900 

Railways— 
Car loadings, revenue freight4...... Cars| 317,767} 300,951] 286,797 

Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index3.................. 105-3 104-4 104-8 

Preferred stocks, INCOR 2. CA nvveieeeeie,. Sank, eectyh: 154-3 153-1 

Bond yields, Dominion, BOGOR? ts eh 84-6 84-8 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. $000) 5, om an 6,841,152] 6,043, 233 

Bank loans, current, public........... SOOO ae Feoata: 2,696] 1,581, 200 

Money Supply hs Se 0 ELISE SAN ac Chace SOOO! Paste he ss 7, 304., 000} 7,694, 100 
Circulating media in hands of 

PMID Me) aa Riaeet's Seen «soa Ss O00lenztaoa: 2. 1,091,000] 1,073,000 
Deposits; NOuUCOL LIF. Hosa hee, SOOO Stier er, 3,682,000] 3,637,300 
Deposite, emana . ox las (oss ei ate BOOGL Mar Rrateine . 2,093,000] 2,166, 200 
Ghote erie ete. ey ed SOON at sen. cette 567,900} 817,600 


1 Base 1926=100. 2 Base, June, 1941=100. 


3 Base, 1935-1939 =100. 





eee eeceoe ee sto eo ee eo eee 


3,415, 306 
66, 402 
129,890 
214, 861 
103, 666 
280, 132 
2,184 
334, 207 
1,4 


15,585 
104, 438 
234, 383 

30, 886 

30,928 

15,189 

39, 262 

1,259 


326, 430 
157, 658 
166, 697 


280, 130 


123-3 
161-6 
84-9 
5,609, 420 
1, 147,716 
6,974, 600 


1,075,000 
3,363, 500 
3,150,300 

385, 900 


—_—_—— S| Sf | | ES | Lf NN 


1946 

May April 
169-3 168-9 
243 , 066 266, 027 
112,219 82, 483 
123, 950 154, 820 
1-9 
137-6 139-1 
32-05 32-48 
68-9 68-4 
43-0 44-4 
109-0 108-4 
122-0 120-8 
161-5 165:8 
101-8 113-2 
171-5 175-2 
166°5 164-1 
217-1 212-0 
208-5 211-6 
259-8 238-3 
3,615,777] 3,506, 258 
82,199 75,919 
159,101} 142,240 
259, 626 247,519 
76,851 87,748 
389, 377 416, 102 
2,344 PPD 
359,943] 337,862 
1,536 1,002 
20, 022 16, 830 
228,427 291,447 
240, 339 238, 216 
30, 993 31, 887 
30, 050 30, 864 
14, 734 18,480 
40, 905 41,595 
1,396 1,588 
363,034] 341,028 
164,197} 160,765 
196,978] 178,488 
262,728] 260,244 
124-4 125-1 
159-7 157-8 
85-1 84-3 
6,115,643] 5,774, 660 
1,140,356} 1,113,796 
7,105,500] 7,189,800 
1,058,400} 1,046,000 
3,305,700} 3,237,508 
2,207,000} 2,175,500 
534, 300 727,900 


4 Figures are for four-week periods. 
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declined from 115-8 in April to 115*1 in May. 
The index of non-metallic minerals rose 3-1 
points, from 108-3 to 111-4, due to higher 
prices for imported bituminous and western 
domestic coal, manufactured gas, asbestos 
covering .and miullboard. The index of 
producers’ goods rose from 123-6 in April to 
125-6 in May while the index of consumers’ 
goods advanced from 110-8 to 112-5... The 
index of Canadian farm products showed an 
increase of 1-6 points, from 116-9 to 118-5. 

The cost-of-living index, based on average 
prices for the years 1935 to 1989 as 100, rose 
a further 1-8 points, from 133-1 on May 1 to 
184-9 on June 7. All six of the component 
groups recorded advances between May 1 
and June 1. Foods rose from 154-9 to 157-7 
as butter, eggs, potatoes and cabbages showed 
increases and oranges and lemons were 
slightly lower. Rentals rose from 115-4 to 
117-8, fuel and light from 116-2 to 116-7, 
clothing from 140-0 to 142-4, home furnish- 
ings and services from 138:6 tto 139-8 and 
miscellaneous items from 1116-8 to 117-1. 
Individual items showing increases were men’s 
suits, bedroom suites, studio couches and 
coal. "The advance in the general index since 
August, 1939, was 33-8 per cent. 


Under an amendment to 
Changes in the Old Age Pensions 
pensions for Act, adopted during the 
‘aged and recent session of Parlia- 
blind persons ment, changes are provided 

in the amounts payable and 
in the eligibility requirements for aged and 
blind persons. 

Conditional on Dominion-provincial agree- 
ment, the Act increases the basic pension by 
$5, of which the federal contribution is 75 
per cent and the provincial contribution 25 
per cent. The maximum federal contribution 
is thus increased to $22.50 from its former 
level of $18.75, the provincial contribution 
being raised to $7.50 from $6.25 and the total 
to $30 from $25. A province is, however, 
free to decide what amount of pension it 
should pay and may provide pensions higher 
than $30 a month. In fact a number of prov- 
inces have for some time been paying supple- 
mental allowances of $5 a month or more. 

The Act increases the amount of income 
which a pensioner is permitted to have, inclu- 
sive of pension, from $425 to $600 in the 
case of a single person and from $850 to 
$1,080 in the case of a married pensioner. 
The amounts are also raised in the case of 
blind pensioners. The eligible age for blind 
pensioners is reduced from 40 to 21. 

Changes are also made in the residence 
provisions, making these more generous. 

In introducing the legislation, the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, Honourable 
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Paul Martin, said that at the end of March, 
1947, 209,000 aged persons and 7,000 blind per- 
sons were in receipt of pensions and added that 
the new proposals if adopted in full by all 
provinces would result in an estimated increase 
to the pension rolls of between 60,000 and 
65,000 additional persons, which would bring 50 
per cent of the aged people in Canada under 
the benefits of the Act. The country would 
then be spending close to $100,000,000 a year 
on old age pensioners and blind persons. 

The Minister referred to the proposals 
that the Dominion Government had made to 
the provinces in August, 1945, at the time of 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference, for a 
program covering national health, public 
investment and social security (L.G., 1945, 
p. 1280). 

As part of this program the Government 
had proposed a system whereby it would 
assume full responsibility for paying pen- 
sions to all persons over 70, without any 
means test, and joint responsibility on the 
means test basis with the provinces for pen- 
sions to persons between the ages of 65 and 69 
and to the blind. 

These proposals, he said, “are an integral 
part of the objectives in social security which 
this Government has set for itself as soon 
as satisfactory over-all arrangements on social 
security, fiscal and other matters can be made 
with the provinces.” 


Information on wage rates, 


Working hours of work, overtime, 
conditions in vacations with pay, sick 
pulp and paper leave, Sunday work, and 


the number of workers 
under collective agreement 
is published beginning on 
page 988 for the pulp and 
paper and the brewery products industries. 

In previous years the Department of Labour 
has compiled annual statistics for wage rates 
and hours of labour; but this is the first time 
that information on the other working con- 
ditions has been published. 

Similar information for other industries will 
appear in future issues of the Lasour Gazerte. 


An illustrated booklet en- 
titled Vocational and Pre- 
Matriculation Training of 
Canada’s Veterans was 


and brewery 
products 
i dt os 


Booklet 
describes work 
of Canadian 


Vocational issued recently by the Voca- 
Training tional Training Branch of 

the Dominion Department 
of Labour. It is a chronicle of the work of 


the Canadian Vocational Training Branch car- 
ried out in co-operation with the provincial 
governments, designed to give employers of 
labour a knowledge of the well-trained person- 
nel that are being made available through the 
vocational training schools. 


- 
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The layout, printing, lithography, and bind- 
ing of the booklet was done by the School of 
Graphic Arts of the Training and Re-establish- 
ment Institute, Toronto. Copies have been 
sent to employers and to labour leaders. A 
small edition is being prepared for limited, 
general circulation. A copy can be obtained 
from Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director, Canadian 
Vocational Training, Ottawa. 


The Veterans Rehabilita- 
Progress in tion Act, the legislation 
rehabilitation covering university and 


vocational training, await- 
ing returns allowances, 
out-of-work benefits and temporary incapaci- 
tation grants, provided assistance to a total 
of 336,698 veterans, with an average grant of 
$297 per veteran, during the last fiscal year, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs announced 
recently. The greatest assistance was given to 
the 54,554 veterans taking university training, 
whose grants averaged $603 per veteran, for 
a total of approximately $32,885,000 in the 
year. The largest group assisted were the 
152,823 who received out-of-work allowances 
at various times during the year. Average 
cost was $154 per veteran, with a total cost 
of approximately $23,450,000. These pay- 
ments worked out to an average of a little 
less than ten weeks out-of-work allowances 
per veteran. 

The second highest group in number was 
the group of 83,272 who were assisted while 
taking vocational training. The average cost 
per veteran under this heading was $361, for 
a total of approximately $30,060,000. There 
were 41,565 veterans who received assistance 
from the Department of Veterans Affairs in 
the way of awaiting returns grants. This is 
an allowance paid ‘to veterans who start 
businesses of their own, go into farming or 
open professional practices. The average cost 
per veteran in this group was $371, for a 
total of approximately $13,000,000. The 
number of those who received allowances 
while temporarily incapacitated during the 
year was 4,984, at an average cost of $70 per 
veteran, for a total of about $350,000. 

“Records from the universities just coming 
in show a very large number of the medals 
and scholarships being won by _ veteran 
students,” the Minister, Right Hon. Ian 
Mackenzie, said. “The employment situation 
is extraordinarily good, and the number of 
those in receipt of out-of-work allowances is 
now down to 8,898, the lowest figure since 
general demobilization commenced. Of the 
number taken off the out-of-work allowances, 
only 10 per cent were taken off because 
their entitlement had expired. Therefore, it 
may be presumed that the vast majority of 
veterans are employed.” 


of veterans 
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Officials in the Department 
of Veterans Affairs respon- 
sible for supervision of the 
training of veterans have 
expressed some concern 
over a tendency becoming apparent among 
veterans who have taken comparatively short 
courses in Canadian Vocational Training 
institutions to accept employment at high 
rates of wages, and to neglect to follow 
normal apprenticeship procedure. The officers 
explained that with employment conditions 
exceptionally good in many of the designated 
trades, veterans with only six months train- 
ing are able to command wages almost 
equivalent to those of journeymen. 

“This is fine from the veterans’ standpoint 
at the present time,” an official said, “but 
over the long term it may result in consider- 
able hardship. The six months’ course in CVT 
institutions does not give any trainee journey- 
man status and, while the veteran cannot be 
blamed for accepting employment at the 
highest possible wage available, it is, never- 
theless, a fact that by foregoing the required 
apprenticeship which results in a _ reduced 
wage during the apprenticeship period, the 
veteran is Jeopardizing his status in the years 
to come. 

“There is also the possibility that provincial 
legislatures may enact laws which would force 
all workers in the designated trades, including 
certain building trades, to obtain a licence 
before they engage in their craft. If this 
legislation is passed, it is quite evident that 
the veterans who complete their apprentice- 
ship in the normal way will be in a much 
better position than those who reach for the 
high wages now.” 


Veterans urged 
to complete 


CVT training 


In connection with the 


Reinstatement reinstatement of their 
of war veterans former employees who were 
by Algoma members of the Armed 
Steel Forces during the war, the 
Corporation Algoma Steel Corporation, 


Limited, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, issued the following memo- 
randum recently :— 

“During the war years 2,118 employees left 
Algoma Steel for service in Canada’s armed 
forces. Sixty-three employees were killed on 
active service. At April 30, 1947, 1,476 had 
been reinstated in their former occupations 
or given alternative employment in other 
departments. Five hundred and seventy-nine 
are not returning to the Corporation’s employ 
or are unaccounted for. 

“In addition to reinstating its own former 
employees, in the past 18 months the Corpora- 
tion has given employment to an additional 
469 ex-servicemen, representing 49 per cent of 
the total hirings in that period. 
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“Because one department, the Tin Plate 
Mill, was closed down during the war period 
and is not now operating, alternative employ- 
ment had to be found for approximately 130 
employees who enlisted from that depart- 
ment. By agreement with Local 2251, United 
Steelworkers of America, all former employees 
of this department have been reinstated in 
other departments with basic seniority over 
any employee not established in the depart- 
ment when the Tin Mill closed down. 


“A few employees returned with physical 
disabilities attributable to war service. All 
such employees have been placed in employ- 
ment suitable to their physical condition. 


“Algoma Steel has experienced little diffi- 
culty in the placement of ex-service personnel. 
In some few cases the transition to civilian 
employment has required individual adjust- 
ment of the serviceman to his work. How- 
ever, with management, superintendents, fore- 
men and employees’ bargaining agents actively 
co-operating, the reinstatement of former 
employees returning to the Corporation’s 
employ after service in the armed forces 
has been effected with a high degree of satis- 
faction to all concerned.” 


Both the Trades. and 
Labour Labour Congress of Canada 
Congresses and the Canadian Congress 
issue calls for of Labour have issued calls 
conventions for .their annual conven- 


tions for 1947. 


The Trades and Labour Congress. will 
convene its sixty-second annual convention 
in the Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, 
Ontario, on September 24 and will continue 
their sessions daily until all the business of 
the convention is completed. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour will hold 
its seventh regular convention in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, commencing on 
Monday, the sixth day of October and con- 
tinuing until its business is concluded. 


CC. Ae Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
Murchican announced on June 23, the 
appointed appointm ent of Mr. 
unemployment C) A.o1e. Murchison,’ KeC, 
insurance of Ottawa, as a member 
commissioner of the Unemployment 


Insurance Commission. 

The new Commissioner fills the vacancy on 
the Commission left by the resignation of 
Mr. G. W. Ritchie. 

Mr. Murchison has a distinguished record 
in the service of the Dominion Government 
since 1941, when he came to Ottawa from 
Winnipeg to accept a position with the legal 
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division of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, later being appointed Supervisor of 
Legal Offices. 

He was transferred to the National War 
Labour Board in April, 1944, as Executive 
Assistant in Charge of Reviews and in June, 
1945, became secretary of the Board. In 
October, 1946, Mr. Murchison was appointed 
chairman of the Board and remained in that 
position until the Board was disbanded this 
year. 

Previous to 1941, Mr. Murchison practised 
law in Winnipeg. He was alderman of that 
city for ten years. 


The appointment of Judge 


Judge Lindal, W. J. Lindal, of Winnipeg, 
Chairman of as Chairman of the 
National National Committee, has 
Employment been announced by the 
Committee Unemployment Insurance 

Commission. His appoint- 


ment dates from July 1, 1947. 


Judge Lindal has, for some time, been 
Chairman of the Prairie Regional Employ- 
ment Committee, appointed by the Commis- 
sion under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


The Chairmanship of the National Employ- 
ment Committee, which is Advisory to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission on 
matters pertaining to employment, has been 
held by Commissioner R. J. Tallon, who took 
office following the illness of the late Mr. 
Tom Moore during the summer of 1942. Mr. 
Tallon was appointed Acting Chairman and 
has retained that position up to the present 
time. 


The National Employment Committee 
exercises general direction over five Regional 
and 67 Local Employment Committees. All 
are Advisory bodies on employment matters. 
Local Employment Committees are function- 
ing in every part of the Dominion. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Appointments Minister of Labour, tabled 
to U.I.C. in the House of Commons, 
Advisory on, June 23, .a ..copy..of 
Committee Order in Council P.C. 1980 


of June 19, 1947, appoint- 
ing the following persons as members of the 
unemployment insurance advisory committee, 
to hold office for a period of five years: 
Chairman, Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Kingston; 
alternate chairman, Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 


Ottawa; members: Mr. Percy Bengough, 
Ottawa, Mr. George Burt, Windsor; Mr. 
Romeo Vallee, Sherbrooke; Mr. Joseph A. 
Boivin, Montreal; ‘Mr. James Hunter, 


Toronto; Mr. William S. Lavers, Halifax. 
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Said to be the first and 
only one of its kind in 
Montreal, a bilingual train- 
ing school for janitors and 
elevator operators was 
opened in April by the Service Employees 
International Union (AFL). According to a 
report in a recent issue of the Montreal 
Standard, the union, organized in April, 1946, 
is providing night classes to teach beginners 
how to wash, wax and dust a building in the 
easiest and most efficient manner. Two 
teachers, both former janitors and officials of 
the union, provide the instruction. 

The union is negotiating with the manage- 
ment of certain large buildings in Montreal 
for higher wage standards, vacations with pay, 
sick benefit and a closed shop, on behalf of 
elevator operators, cleaners, watchmen and 
maintenance men. 


School 
for janitors 
in Montreal 


Published under the 


Book on auspices of the (Mepart- 
Canadian ment of Industrial Rela- 
labour tions of the School of 
movement Social Sciences of Laval 


University, Le Mouvement 
Ouvrier Canadien, by Jean-Pierre Despres, is 
a 206-page volume dealing with Canadian 
labour. 

After a treatment of the structure and 
history of the Canadian labour movement, 
the author discusses the principles and pur- 
poses of Canadian unionism, political action, 
and international relationships. ; 

The book concludes with a chapter on the 
future of the Canadian labour movement, in 
which the author indicates that continuation 
of the wartime gains of labour, both in 
membership and prestige, depends on the 
organizations taking heed of the need for 
education of their members and for social 
responsibility. 

Lengthy appendices give information on 
the Canadian labour market, careers in 
industrial relations, and the post-war programs 
of the Canadian labour organizations. 

The book has a preface by Edouard Mont- 
petit, and is published by Fides, 25 est, rue 
Saint-Jacques, Montreal 1, at a price of $1.50. 


Notification has been given 


Winnipeg the Manitoba Labour Board 
employers to by 50 Winnipeg employers 
close for that they intend to suspend 
holidays operations temporarily in 


order to provide employees 
one week’s vacation with pay as required 
by Provincial law (see p. 1020 of this issue). 
Such a simultaneous shut down, the employers 
contended, would be less disruptive to annual 
production than a staggered system of vaca- 
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tion time. This was particularly emphasized 
in regard to plants dependent upon the output 
of others, such as foundries and steel plants. 

As the legislation makes the vacation period 
conditional upon one _ year’s employment, 
employers are being requested by the Board 
to report, and to submit to employees con- 
cerned, details of the provisions being made 
for work in the plant such as maintenance, 
repairs, etc., or payment of partial wages 
during the period the plant is closed down 
for those with less than a year’s service. 
Employees dissatisfied with the proposal may 
appeal to the Board for a review of his case 
if unable to adjust it with his employers. 


Accepting the report of 


New cest- March 25, 1947, from its 
of-living Cost-of-Living Advisory 
index for Committee, the Govern- 


ment of Great Britain has 
decided to establish a new 
cost-of-living index. As stated in the May 
issue of Labour and Industry in Britain, a 
temporary index will be introduced within 
the next few months. “The wages of some 
2,500,000 workers are related to the index, 
including those in the following industries: 
building, coal, iron and steel, hosiery, boot 
and shoe, electrical contracting, civil engineer- 
ing, furniture and tobacco.” 

The present British index, in which 1914 
prices are set at 100, is based on a typical 
collection of goods, decided upon after exten- 
Sive Inquiries into quantities of different foods 
consumed by working-class families, carried 
out before the first World War. Additions 
were made for expenditure on house room, 
clothing, and certain other items. 

However, it was observed that spending 
habits changed considerably in the period 
between the two World Wars, and it was 
recognized officially that revision of the index 
was desirable. Consequently, the Ministry of 
Labour instituted in 1937-38, detailed inquiries, 
and obtained budgets from nearly 9,000 rep- 
resentative households. Each household com- 
prised man, wife and three children, drawn 
from insured manual workers and from non- 
manual workers with incomes below 96 
shillings a week. Agricultural workers were 
not included. The results of these inquiries 
demonstrated a rise in the standard of living 
during the inter-war years and emphasized the 
need for a revision of the index. The war 
made it necessary for the Government to keep 
the index as stable as possible and, by means 
of subsidies, keep living costs from rising 
excessively. Consequently, any revision of 
the index was postponed until the war was 
over. 


Great Britain 
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It has been suggested that the new per- 
manent index might be differently based from 
the present one. It is pointed out that “the 
main alternative to an index based on an 
unchanging standard of living is an index that 
measures the movement of retail prices 
weighted on a basis which is kept continu- 
ously up to date”. This would necessitate 
regular inquiries into consumers’ expenditure. 
As it would take some time to formulate the 
initial basis for such an index, it is announced 
that weighti ing based on the 1937- 38 inquiries 
will be used in the meantime. 


In view of the importance 


Coal production of coal to Britain’s indus- 


in United trial recovery, great interest 
Kingdom under is being displayed in the 
five-day week effect on production of the 


introduction early in May 
of the five-day week. 


The Minister of Fuel and Power stated 
on June 3 that when the five-day week came 
into operation he had hoped to give some 
assessment of the results about the beginning 
of June. “However, owing to the first five- 
day week being affected by the colliery engine- 
men’s dispute in Durham and by holidays in 
Scotland and last week by Whitsun holidays 
in England, as a result of which production 
was seriously reduced, it is not practicable 
to give such an assessment. All that we can 
say is that in the two weeks of full produc- 
tion the miners have produced practically as 
much coal in a five-day week as they had 
previously done in six days. We have yet to 
see whether in a normal month when the full 
five-day week is operating this position can 
be sustained. The position cannot be 
regarded as unsatisfactory but there is yet no 
reason for regarding the problem of coal 
supplies as having been solved.” 


The following are the Heures for the month 
of May :— 


Total Coal 
Production 
Week ending Tons 

May 3 (last six-day week)...... 4,108,300 
MesyhlO it. Piss BPR, 3,752,000 
May S72.) BS. ne 1 aN 4,073,500 
Daa Saori se ae ee ere Cee 4,029,300 
May 31 (incl. Whit-Mon.)...... 3,019,800 


During the second five-day week produc- 
_ tion was 130,000 tons higher than in the 
corresponding week in 1946, and absenteeism 
fell to a point lower than at any time since 
before the war. The figures for Whitsun 
week offer an even more favourable com- 
parison with the 2,851,000 tons mined during 
the same pers in 1946. 
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The Government has set a target for the 
year 1947 of 200 million tons (L.G., April, 
1947, p. 509). Output for the first five months 
of 1947 was 82-8 million tons, leaving a 
balance of 117-2 million tons to be made up 
before the end of the year. This calls for 
an average weekly production of about 3-9 
million tons. Since output is expected to fall © 
during the summer holiday season, it follows 
that in the autumn and early winter over 
four million tons a week will be required. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Muin- 
ister of Fuel and Coal recently summarized 
the relation of weekly totals to the Govern- 
ment’s target as follows: “If we get 4,000,000 
tons a week we are out of ‘the red’. If we 
stop at 3,750,000 we are in a bad way. If 
we fall to 3,500,000 we face disaster.” 


The United Kingdom 
Appeal for Government is_ currently 
women workers appealing to women to 
by British return to employment, as 
Government a means of reducing labour 


shortages. 

At the peak of wartime employment, more, 
than three million women in Britain were 
working full-time in manufacturing industries, 
and more than 327,000 were in part-time jobs. 
By March, 1947, the figures were 2,198,000 in 
full-time jobs and 215,000 in part-time jobs. 
One of the main causes for the decline has 
been the return of married women into the 
home as demobilization of service personnel 
progressed. 

The Manchester Guardian has pointed out 
that “most women whose economic circum- 
stances require that they should work are 
already at work. Additional female labour 
on any large scale must be drawn mainly 
from married women whose husbands earn 
enough to keep their families going and who 
must, therefore, be encouraged to go to work 
for reasons other than the necessity of earn- 
ing a living for themselves”. 


The majority of British 
factories employing more 
than 250 workers provide 
canteens where employees 
may obtain substantial 
daily meals for low prices and without 
coupons, according to a recent report of the 
United Kingdom Information Office. 

In order to encourage communal feeding, 
and to provide for workers who have no 
canteens available, centres known as “British 
Restaurants” were set up throughout the 
country during the war. The numbers have 
decreased from the maximum of nearly 2,000, 
but the restaurants are still popular, and meals 
cost as little as twenty-seven cents. 


Meals for 
workers in U.K. 
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Approximately 2,000,000 (about 43 per cent) 
of the children in Britain receive noon meals 
in school, a proportion of them free of charge. 

Underground miners are one of two classes 
of the population receiving extra rations of 
meat, the other class being expectant mothers. 
All manual workers receive extra rations of 
bread, as do children and expectant mothers. 


A high level of employment 
in Australia is indicated by 
the fact that at the end of 
April vacancies held by the 
Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service were in excess of 58,000, while 
at the same date the number of registered 
disengaged workers was 31,400, according to a 
press statement by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service. The numbers receiving 
financial assistance in respect of unemploy- 
ment were 9,300 males and 284 females. 


A shortage of female labour constituted a 
major problem in all States. The outstanding 
shortage was in the clothing and textile 
occupations, but the demands for labour far 
exceeded the supply in all women’s callings. 
The tendency to employ men and youths on 
work normally done by women was showing 
encouraging results in some instances, but it 
could not be said to have made any significant 
contribution to the solution of the problem. 
In any case employment of males in female 
occupations merely accentuated the male 
labour shortage. 


During April the Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service had referred 28,500 persons to 
employers, and placements notified totalled 
17,200. 


High level 
of employment 
in Australia 


Approximately 15 million 
workers were covered by 
collective bargaining agree- 
ments in 1946, an increase 
of one million over the 
previous year, according to 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Nearly 70 per cent of manufacturing wage 
earners, 7-9 million, were covered by collec- 
tive agreements last year, as against 35 per 
cent of non-manufacturing employees, 6-9 
million. 

The number covered by closed shop and 
union shop agreements increased from 6:2 
million for 1945 to 7:4 million in 1946. 
Workers covered by maintenance of member- 
ship provisions, which had increased during 
the war period, showed a slight decline from 
3°9 million in 1945 to 3-6 million last year. 

About 6 million workers were covered by 
some form of check-off provisions in 1946, an 
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increase of about three-quarters of a million 
from the 1945 total. In the case of a little 
over half of these workers deduction of dues 
was automatic; the others specified check-off 
of union dues by individual written 
authorization. 


Successful bonus programs, 


Successful drafted jointly by the union 
bonus plans and employer, were reported 
reported in by United Automobile 
U\S.A. Workers (CIO) and two 

employers in Detroit, 


according to Business Week. An article in the 
June 21 issue declared that bonus schemes 
established between the UAW and the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation and Bundy Tubing Co. 
have been renewed after a year’s satisfactory 
operation. 

The Kaiser-Frazer plan sets aside $5 for 
every automobile produced and shipped and 
$1.25 for each Rotatiller shipped from its 
agricultural implements department, the fund 
thus established to be divided amongst the 
employees on the qualifications that partici- 
pants must possess a 90 per cent attendance 
record and have not gone on strike in viola- 
tion of the contract. Designed by the Com- 
pany as a curb on absenteeism and wild-cat 
strikes, the fund plan, the Company believed, 
had helped accomplish those aims. Last year 
the fund amounted to $55,036, shared amongst 
2,783 employees; this year, the article stated, 
the fund has already topped $250,000. 

The scheme at the Bundy Tool Co. was 
an experimental “Cost Savings-Sharings Plan.” 
Its aim was to boost production and reduce 
costs and apportion the net gain between 
management and labour. Procedure in com- 
puting savings, was to designate a 16-week 
period, from October 1, 1945, to January 22, 
1946, as a “normal sales base” and ascertain 
the relation of labour costs to total sales. 
During the period labour costs averaged about 
30 per cent of sales. Thus, when, as a result 
of increased production, unattended by a4 
proportionate rise in labour costs, the ratio 
of labour costs to sales falls below 30 per 
cent, the difference is shared equally between 
labour and management. Last year the 
difference amounted to $1,052,924. Employee’s 
bonus amounted to 23-3 cents per hour for 
each hour worked during the year. Should, 
however, the ratio of labour costs rise above 
30 per cent, workers receive no bonus. 


The Company reported that saving resulted 
from a 43 per cent decline in absenteeism, 
15-8 per cent less scrap from machine opera- 
tions and a 41 per cent decline in production 
time lost due to grievance procedures. 
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The first pension plan 
among the major auto- 
mobile manufacturers in 


Pension plan 
established at 


the Ford Motor the United States was 
Company in established at the Ford 
USS.A. Motor Company late in 


June, following negotiation 
of a new collective agreement by the Com- 
pany and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO). The new contract provided, in addi- 
tion to the pension plan, a straight 7-cent-an- 
hour wage increase. 

Covering 107,000 production employees, the 
cost of the plan to the company will amount 
to $200,000,000 for the first year and about 
$15,000,000 annually thereafter, officials of the 
union estimated. 

While details as to benefits and administra- 
tion have not been definitely resolved, Mr. 
Richard T. Leonard, vice-president of the 
UAW and director of its Ford Division, 
estimated, in a statement to the press, that 
immediate benefits would be available to 
some 5,000 employees as a result of the retire- 
ment age being set at between 55 and 65. 

He stated that the Union was striving for 
an arrangement which would provide a worker 
earning $200 a month with a pension of $100 
a month after thirty years’ employment. 
During the period the worker, under the con- 
templated joint participation plan, would have 
contributed approximately $1,800, or 24 per 
cent of earnings toward the pension and the 
Company 55 per cent. 

Final details concerning death benefits, 
disability provisions, surrender value, vested 
rights, the method of administering the fund, 
qualifications for participation and exemp- 
tions were expected to be announced late 
in July. 

Among concessions made by the Union in 
return for the wage rise and retirement plan 
was a promise of no wage demands in 1948, 
provided no increases were given to Chrysler 
and General Motors workers. 


Business Week of June 21, 


Plant-wide reports that  plant-wide 
vacations vacations are gaining 
gaining popularity in the United 
popularity in States. It states that in 
U.S.A. — numerous factories and 

shops over the nation, 


operations will be halted or reduced to a 
minimum for one or two weeks this summer 
while employees enjoy their annual holidays. 

Typical of the trend is a report from 
Cleveland. “There Associated Industries 
polled 286 firms, found 152 were shutting 
down for a general vacation period. 

“More and more firms are granting paid 
vacations to plant employees. ... Those who 
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favour the plant-wide shutdown cite these 
advantages :— 

“Tt leads to greater efficiency; gives all 
departments full crews; eliminates the 
problem of using or training substitutes; 
simplifies record-keeping. 

“It provides time for 
repairs, maintenance work. 

“Employee arguments over who takes his 
vacation when, are eliminated. 

“For some plants, it offers an opportunity 
to build up stockpiles of scarce materials.” 


inventory check, 


The Rand formula, pro- 
Rand formula viding for check-off of 
provided in union dues from all 
collective employees in a plant 
agreements in regardless of whether or 
U.S.A. not they are members of 


the recognized union, has 
been incorporated in an agreement between 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, New 
York, and the American Communications 
Association (CIO). Approximately 7,000 
employees are covered by the agreement. 

The agreement follows a similar application, 
by the Company, of the Rand formula to 
50,000 of its employees, members of the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, an affiliate 
of the AFL, in other sections of the country. 

In announcing the conclusion of the agree- 
ment, Mr. William N. Margolis, Assistant 
Regional Director of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service stated that the check-off 
clause stemmed from the Company’s refusal 
to accede to a demand for a closed shop. 
He reported that the Union argument in 
demanding this union security measure was 
that it stopped non-union members from 
participating, without proportionate contribu- 
tion, in benefits earned by the Union. 

This form of union security was first 
included in a contract between the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada and the United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (CIO-CCL) as a 
result of an arbitration award handed down 
by Mr. Justice I. C. Rand in a dispute 
between the parties (L.G., Jan., 1946, p. 123). 
It has since been adopted in other collective 
agreements both in Canada and the United 
States. 

A policy of financial aid to 


U.S. federal State Boards of Vocational 


aid for Education to enable them 
vocational to develop vocational 
guidance guidance was adopted by 


the United States Congress. 
in enacting the-George-Barden Act, 1946. No 
sum was specified in the Act and the amount 
to be placed at the disposal of the States 
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depends on the amount appropriated by 
Congress. The United States Commissioner 
of Education is to ensure that the States 
given assistance under the Act use the money 
in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the United States Office of Education and 
with the plans decided on by the State 
authorities. The Commissioner of Education 
has now announced that funds appropriated 
under the Act may be used to enable a State 
to supervise vocational counsellors and to 
pay the salaries and necessary travel expenses 
of vocational counsellors, and for the purchase 
of the necessary equipment for these purposes. 


The United Mine Workers 


UMW plans (AFL) is sponsoring an 
research on intensive study of the 
miners’ nature and treatment of 
diseases silicosis and other diseases 

prevalent among anthracite 
miners. The sum of $575,000 has been allo- 


cated from the anthracite welfare fund for 
a five-year research program in this field, to 
be conducted by the Jefferson Medical College 
at Philadelphia and White Haven, Pa. A 
special department will be established to 
carry on the program, which will include a 
study of: (1) the fundamental nature and 
mechanisms of the occupational diseases; 
(2) applied research into the incidence, pre- 
vention, and safety measures concerning these 
ailments; (3) the methods of caring for the 
sufferers, and (4) extensive education of 
physicians, public health workers, miners, etc., 
and publication of scientific reports for the 
medical profession as a whole. 


The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics of the United 
States Department of 
Labour announced on 
June 18 that production 
and. employment had 
reached high levels and that no down-turn 
was in sight. 

“For the third successive month, the total 
of wage and salaried workers in non-farm jobs 
stood firm at the record level of 42,000,000 
after allowance is made for work stoppages. 
Unemployment, at the same time, fell to less 
than 2,000,000 equalling the post-reconversion 
low achieved last fall.” 

On the basis of preliminary data it was 
estimated that weekly earnings in May 
averaged $48.86, compared with $47.50 in 
April. The average work week was down to 
40-4 hours, compared with the wartime aver- 
age of 46 to 47 hours. Hourly earnings were 
estimated at $1.21 in May, compared with 
$1-186 in April. 


High level of 
employment and 
earnings in 


U.S.A. 
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Under the ruling of @ 

U.S. company federal judge in Los 
required to Angeles, the California 


pay for 
“portal” time 


Shipbuilding Corporation is 
required to pay for time 
spent by employees in 
preparing for work, despite the federal legis- 
lation outlawing portal-to-portal pay (L.G., 
June, 1947, p. 777). The case involved guards 
and firemen in an AFL union who were 
required to report for work fifteen to thirty 
minutes before the beginning of their shifts. 
Judge Paul J. McCormick, who issued the 


decision, justified it on the ground that the 


purpose of the portal-pay law is to avoid 
payment “for things that were beneficial to 
the employee and not beneficial to the 
employer”. 
The basic wage rate in the 


Steel wages United States’ steel indus- 


up 131 per try has risen 131 per cent 
cent in 10 since the advent of the 
years in U.S.A. United Steelworkers (CIO) 


in 19386 according to a 
report issued by the Union in June. During 
the first decade of its existence, just com- 
pleted, the hourly rate for common labour 
rose from 47 cents to $1.09. In 1906 the 
hourly wage rate was 15 cents, it stated. 

Mr. Phillip Murray, Steelworkers President, 
has announced the intention of the Union 
not to seek any further wage adjustment 
during the life of the current agreement, which 
is not due to expire until April, 1949. , 

Union officials have indicated that a basic 
change in policy might be introduced in the 
negotiation of future contracts; and that 
instead of the traditional primary concern 
over wages and hours, emphasis may be 
transferred to worker security considerations 
in the form of social insurance, pensions and 
the guaranteed annual wage. 


Migrant. Labour”... A 
Human Problem, a publi- 
cation containing the report 
of a. Federal Interagency 
Committee established in 
May, 1946, to inquire into 
and make recommendations upon the condi- 
tions of migratory workers in the United 
States, has been released by the United 
States Department of Labour. 

Migratory workers, whose livelihood is 
dependent upon the harvesting and’ processing 
of agricultural crops, are variously estimated 
to total from one to five million people. 
Despite their traditional implementation of a 
vital economic need in harvesting perishable 
crops at peak seasons, the nomadic character 
of migratory workers, imposed by the nature 


Report on 
migrant labour 
published in 
U.S.A. 
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of their work, has prevented organization and 
afforded them little opportunity to become 
articulate or bargain for themselves, the report 
stated. 

Consequently, the report contended, the 
protection of the human rights of migrant 
workers should become the increasing concern 
of local, state and Federal Governments. 

Among the particular recommendations out- 
lined in the report was that necessary state 
and Federal social legislation be enacted to 
give migrant workers the same protection as 
that given other workers, in order to improve 
the employment status. This included estab- 
lishing the minimum standards for working 
conditions, wages, transportation, and welfare 
and educational facilities. It was also recom- 
mended that local, state, and national citizen 
action be encouraged to “mobilize the intelli- 
gence and conscience of as many groups as 
possible for a progressive attack on the 
problems of migrant workers.” 

Emphasis was placed upon the handicaps 
imposed upon the children of migrant 
families. By travelling from place to place 
the children were robbed of a normal home 
and community life, as well as being handi- 
capped by too early employment and lack of 
educational opportunities, the report stated. 
It recommended that immediate steps be 
taken to eliminate child labour among 
migrant workers and that adequate education 
and other community services be provided for 
children of migrants. 

Housing, education, health and the rights 
to public welfare assistance were described 
as being generally inadequate. In recommend- 
ing that these conditions be made the subject 
of public action, the report stated that the 
migrant worker contributes to the wealth and 
resources of the community in which he 
works. “That community has an obligation 
to extend to him and to his family oppor- 
tunities to participate in its social life. 
Migrant workers do not seek nor do they 
require special privileges, treatment, or oppor- 
tunities. Such needs as they may have for 
public assistance and welfare services can best 
be met my affording them the same rights 
and opportunities essential to the welfare of 
people in the nation as a whole. As citizens 
they are entitled to the protection afforded 
all industrial groups through State and 
Federal laws.” 

To help meet the growing 
Medical college interest in industrial health 
creates as a major factor in 
industrial production, the New York 
health unit University College of 

Medicine is planning the 
establishment of an Institute of Industrial and 
Social ‘Medicine as a unit of the New York 
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University-Bellevue Medical Centre. The 
new project, announced as one of the most 
important ever undertaken by the college in 
its 100-year history, is viewed as part of the 
institution’s “responsibility to the community 
and for the purpose of instructing its students 
in environmental medicine.” The institute 
will train both professional and lay workers. 
Its general clinic, in operation next fall, will 
offer wage earners comprehensive medical 
care. ‘Dr. Henry E. Meleney, professor of 
preventive medicine at the institution, and 
Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, industrial health 
expert, will be co-directors of the new project. 


The publication of an 
academic journal devoted 

entirely to labour _ rela- 

tions, first issue to appear 

in October, has _ been 
announced by the New York State School of 
Industrial Relations at Cornell University, 
Ithica, New York. The intended journal, 
which will be the first academic publication 
in this rapidly expanding field of study, will 
issue quarterly. 

Objective of the publication will be pre- 
sentation of the “most reliable facts and the 
best thought” on personnel administration, 
labour and business history, collective bargain- 
ing, social security, workers compensation and 
related subjects. It will also carry book 
reviews and bibliographies, texts of pertinent 
documents in the field, and research reports. 


Labour relations 


journal to be 
published 


Considerable publicity was 


“Newburyport given in the United States 
Plan” for press to the so-called 
reducing prices “Newburyport Plan” for 
in U.S.A. reducing the cost of living. 

Retailers in Newburyport, Massachusetts 


(population 15,000) agreed in April to reduce 
prices by 10 per cent for 10 days, the exten- 
sion of the agreement beyond that period 
depending on corresponding action by whole- 
salers. The “plan” was adopted by some 
nine or ten other towns across the country. 
In Newburyport it came to an end in mid- 
May, after having been extended beyond its 
original period. 

On April 21 President Truman had issued a 
statement in which he laid the primary 
responsibility for reducing prices on business, 
but indicated also the need for forbearance 
on the part of labour, all-out effort on the 
part of the farmer, and wise guidance and 
action on the part of Government. 


Industrial Relations 


Industrial Relations Bill Introduced by Government 


New Legislation Designed to Replace Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
and Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


(oO. June 17 the Honourable Humphrey 

Mitchell, Minister of Labour, introduced 
.in the House of Commons Bill No. 338, to 
provide for the investigation, conciliation and 
settlement of industrial disputes. 

The ‘Bill was given second reading on 
June 24, and referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations. This Com- 
mittee, which last year undertook an inquiry 
into labour relations in Canada (L.G., Sept., 
1946, p. 1331), proceeded to hear representa- 
tions from organized labour, employers, and 
other interested parties, en the provisions of 
the Bill. 


On July 4 the Prime Minister, Right Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, announced that the 
measure would not be proceeded with at the 
present session of Parliament sybut would be 
allowed to stand over until another session, 
in order to give members the opportunity of 
carefully studying the evidence given before 
the Industrial Relations Committee. 


This issue of the Lasour Gazette contains 
a summary and the text of the Bill. Next 
month’s issue will contain an account of the 
hearings of the Committee. 


Summary of Provisions of Bill 


The measure is designed to replace the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, first 
enacted in 1907, the operation of which was 
suspended when the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003 of February 17, 
1944, came into effect. It represents in a 
large measure a revision of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations with modifica- 
tions and additions considered advisable fol- 
lowing from the experience gained in the 
administration of the Regulations and in the 
light of representations received from provin- 
cial authorities and labour and employer 
organizations. 

The purpose of the legislation is to provide 
appropriate procedures and conciliation 
machinery to prevent or minimize work 
stoppages in undertakings and businesses which 
Parliament has ‘the legislative authority to 
regulate. 

Summary 


In summary the Bill provides for— 


1. The definition and prohibition of unfair 
labour practices on the part of employers, 
unions and other persons. 

2. A procedure for certification of trade 
unions as bargaining agents for employees. 

3. A procedure for compulsory collective 
bargaining and the negotiation of collective 
agreements, and conciliation in connection 
therewith. 


4. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, the 
taking of strike votes and changes in terms 
of employment until the collective bargaining 
and conciliation procedure prescribed in the 
Act has been complied with. 

5. Collective agreements to be binding upon 
the employer and the trade union who are 
parties thereto, and the employees covered 
thereby, and a procedure for final settlement 
by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage 
of work, of grievances arising under the 
agreement. 

6. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while 
a collective agreement is in effect. 

7. Penalties for violation of the provisions 
of the Act by employers, employees or trade 
unions or employers’ organizations. 

8. The establishment of a _ representative 
labour relations board to deal with applica- 
tions relating to the right of trade unions to 
represent employees for collective bargaining. 

9. The appointment of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissions to inquire into indus- 
trial matters or disputes. 

10. Co-operative arrangements with prov- 
ineces in relation to the administration of 
provincial labour legislation similar to the 
Dominion legislation and the application 
thereof to any industry. 
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The Act is divided into two parts:— 

Part I contains the provisions defining and 
prohibiting unfair labour practices, the pro- 
cedures provided for certification of unions as 
bargaining agents of employees; and for the 
negotiation of collective agreements and 
settlements of grievances in connection with 
such agreements, and the enforcement pro- 
visions of the Act. 


Part II specifies the industries to which the 
Act applies, provides for the appointment of 
a representative labour relations board to 
administer a number of the provisions of the 
Act, and contains other administrative pro- 
visions necessary and incidental to the 
operation of the Act. 


\. 
Application of the Act 


The Act applies to employees employed in 
industries which are within the legislative 
authority of Parliament to regulate. These 
include:— 


(a) navigation and shipping; 
(b) railways, canals, telegraphs, and other 


works and undertakings connecting a 


province with any other or extending 
beyond the limits of a province; 

(c) lines of ships connecting provinces or 

extending beyond the limits of a 

province; 

interprovincial ferries or ferries between 

a province and any other country; 

(e) aerodromes and air transportation; 

(f) radio broadcasting stations; 

(g) works or undertakings which have been 
declared for the general advantage of 
Canada or for the advantage of two or 
more provinces; 

(h) any work, undertaking or business out- 
side the exclusive legislative authority 
of the legislature of any province 


and in respect of the employers of all such 
employees in their relations with such 
employees and in respect of trade unions 
and employers’ organizations composed of such 
employees or employers. 

Crown corporations are subject to the Act 
except where excluded by the Governor in 
Council (sec. 54). 

For the purposes of the Act, the employees 
to whom the Act applies are those falling 
within the following definition of the term 
“employee”: 


(d 


ee 


“employee” means a person employed to do 
skilled or unskilled manual, clerical, or 
technical work, but does not include 


(i) a manager or superintendent or any 
other person who in the opinion of the 
Board exercises management functions or 
is employed in a confidential capacity 


in matters relating to labour relations; 
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(ii) a member of the medical, dental, archi- 
tectural or legal profession. 


“employer” means any person employing one 
or more employees. 

“trade union” or “union” means ‘any organiza- 
tion of employees formed for the purpose of 
regulating relations between employers and 
employees. In other words, this definition is 
broad enough to include an unaffiliated plant 
employees’ association, a local union chartered 
by or affiliated with a provincial, national 
or international union. or a provincial, 
national or internationa] union. 


Unfair Labour Practices 


Employers are prohibited from interfering 
or participating in the formation or admin- 
istration of trade unions or contributing to 
their support or from discriminating in regard 
to employment against any person on account 
of union membership or union activities 
(sec. 4). 

Employers and all other persons are pro- 
hibited from using coercion or intimidation to 
compel any person ‘to become or refrain from 
becoming or to cease to be a member of @ 
trade union (sec. 4). 


Trade unions are prohibited from attempt-. 
ing to organize employees during their work- 
ing hours without the employer’s consent 
(sec. 5). 

Collective agreements negotiated between © 
employers and unions containing closed or 
union shop or preferential hiring provisions 
are valid (as in the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations); but any provision in such an 
agreement which would require an employer 
to discharge an employee because he has 
membership in or engages in activities on 
behalf of any union, other than one specified 
in the agreement, is invalid (sec. 6). The 
latter clause is new. 


Certification Proceedings 


A trade union which has as members in 
good standing a majority of employees in a 
bargaining unit may apply to the Labour 
Relations Board to be certified by the Board 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for the 
employees in the unit (sec. 7). 

The Board is empowered to certify a trade 
union as the bargaining agent for a group 
of employees which it finds constitutes a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining, if it is 
satisfied that a majority of the employees in 
the unit are members in good standing of 
the union. 

If the Board finds it necessary to order a 
vote in order to dispose of an application, 
it may certify the union obtaining the votes 
of the majority of employees in the bargain- 
ing unit (sec. 9). 
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These provisions differ from P.C. 1003 in 
that the trade union is recognized as the 
bargaining agent of the unit of employees, 
whereas in P.C. '1003 recognition was given 
only to persons elected directly by the 
employees or appointed by a trade union as 
bargaining representatives. In P.C. 1003 a 
written authorization by an employee author- 
izing a union to represent him for collective 
bargaining was counted as a trade union 
membership for the purposes of the certifica- 
tion proceedings. Such written authoriza- 


tions are not recognized in the new legislation. - 


Where the majority of a craft or technical 
group are members of a union pertaining to 
such craft or technical skills, the union is 
entitled to be certified as the bargaining agent 


for the group if the group otherwise is an 


appropriate unit. This provision is similar to 
P.C. 1003 but in P.C. 1003 was confined to 
craft groups. 

Recognition as a bargaining agent is denied 
to any trade union which in the opinion of 
the Board is (a) influenced by an employer 
so that its fitness to represent employees for 
collective bargaining is impaired; or (b) 
dominated by an employer (sec. 9 (5)). This 
provision is new. 

The Board is authorized to revoke a 
certification granted to a trade union where 
it is of opinion that the union no longer 
represents the majority of employees in the 
bargaining unit (sec. 11). This provision is 
new. 


Negotiation of Collective Agreement 


Following upon the certification of a trade 
union as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees, either the union or the employer 
of the employees may by notice require the 
other party to enter upon negotiations for the 
conclusion of a collective agreement. It then 
becomes the duty of the parties to meet and 
enter upon negotiations. Either party may 
ask for and obtain the conciliation services 
of the Department of Labour to assist the 
parties in negotiations. In event of lack of 
progress in reaching an agreement, a Con- 
ciliation Board may be appointed by the 
Minister of Labour on request of either party 
to assist the parties in concluding an 
agreement. 


These provisions are similar to P.C. 1003 
but conciliation services may be obtained at 
an earlier date than under P.C. 1003, if 
required. 

Similar provisions apply in the case of 
negotiations for the renewal or revision of 
an existing collective agreement by the parties 
thereto (secs. 12-16). 
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Strikes and Lockouts prohibited during the 
Period of Collective Bargaining 


Where a trade union acting on behalf of a 
unit of employees is entitled to require the 
employer to enter upon negotiations for the 
conclusion of a collective agreement — 


(a) the employees are prohibited from 
striking; 

(b) the trade union is prohibited from 
declaring or authorizing a strike; 

(c) the trade union is prohibited from 


taking a strike vote of the employees; 

(d) the employer is prohibited from declar- 
ing a lockout of the employees; and 

(e) the employer is prohibited from decreas- 
ing the wage rates or changing the other 
working conditions and terms of employ- 
ment in effect at the time of the initia- 
tion of negotiations without the consent 
of the employees, 


until the parties have complied with the 
provisions relating to negotiations and a Con- 
ciliation Board has been appointed to assist 
the parties in their negotiations and fourteen 
days have elapsed since the Board reported 
to the Minister of Labour on the results of 
its efforts—or until the alternative, upon 
application for the appointment of a Con- 
ciliation Board, the Minister of Labour advises 
that he does not intend to appoint a Board. 

The same provisions apply in the case of 

negotiations for the renewal or revision of an 
existing collective agreement (sec. 21). 
- The provision prohibiting the taking of a 
strike vote until a Conciliation Board has 
reported and fourteen days have elapsed is 
new. 

A trade union that is not entitled to rep- 
resent a unit of employees as bargaining agent 
is prohibited from declaring or authorizing a 
strike of employees in that unit (sec. 23). 


Collective Agreements 


Every collective agreement must contain an 
appropriate procedure to provide for the final 
settlement by arbitration or otherwise of any 
disputes concerning the interpretation or 
violation, and if the agreement does not 
contain such a provision the Labour Relations 
Board may establish such procedure on 
application. 

The parties bound by the agreement are 
required to comply with the provisions for 
final settlement in the agreement, and failure 
to do so constitutes a violation of the Act 
(sec. 19). 

Collective agreements have effect for at 
least one year unless the Labour Relations 
Board consents to earlier termination thereof 
by the parties (sec 20). 
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Strikes and lockouts are prohibited during 
the time a collective agreement is in force, 
subject to the one exception that if the 
parties have agreed to re-negotiate any 
provision of the agreement during the life 
of the agreement, the provisions of the Act 
applicable to the negotiation of an agree- 
ment in the first instance apply to such 
re-negotiation (sec. 22). 


Enforcement 


Penalties are provided by way of fine on 
summary conviction for contravention of the 
unfair labour practice provisions, for con- 
travention of the collective bargaining pro- 
cedure, and for contravention of the strike 
and lockout provisions (secs. 39, 40, 41, 42). 


Where an employer is convicted of wrong- | 


fully dismissing an employee for union 
membership or activities, the court may 
require the employer to pay back wages to 
the employee (sec. 40). This is new. 

Complaints of failure on the part of an 
employer or trade union to comply with the 
provisions for collective bargaining may be 
referred by the Minister of Labour to the 
Labour Relations Board to _ investigate. 
Where upon such reference the Board finds 
that a party to collective bargaining has 
refused or failed to negotiate with the other 
party in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, the Board may make an order 
directed to such party to require compliance 
with the provisions of the Act. Failure to 
comply with the Board’s order is a contra- 
vention of the Act. (sec. 43). This is new. 

The Minister may refer any complaint 
alleging there has been a contravention of 
the Act to an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission or a conciliation officer for 
preliminary investigation and report, and he 
may take such report into consideration in 
determining whether consent to prosecute shall 
be given (sec. 44). This is new. 

No prosecution may be instituted under the 
Act without the consent of the Minister of 
Labour (sec. 46). 

For the purpose of any prosecution under 
the Act, a prosecution may be instituted 
against a trade union or employers’ organiza- 
tion in the name of the union or organization, 
and for the purpose of such prosecution a 
trade union or employers’ organization is 
deemed to be a person (sec. 45). This is new. 


Industrial Inquiries 


The Minister of Labour may appoint an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission of 
one or more persons to inquire into industrial 
matters or any industrial dispute. The pro- 
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cedure for appointment and use of these 
commissioners is similar to the provisions for 
this purpose in P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941, 
which was used very effectively during the 
war period (sec. 56). 

The Minister of Labour administers the 
Act (sec. 57). 


Labour Relations Board 


Provision is made for the appointment by 
Order in Council of a labour relations board 
designated the “Canada Labour Relations 
Board” consisting of a chainman and not more 
than eight other members representative in 
equal numbers of employers and employees 
(secs. 58-61). 

The duties of the ‘Board are those assigned 
to it under Part I of the Act, namely:—: 

1. To dispose of applications and disputes 
concerning the right of trade unions to 
represent employees in collective bargain- 
ing (secs. 7, 8, 9, 11). 

2. On application, to prescribe procedures to 
be observed by parties to a collective 
agreement in disposing of grievances 
arising under the agreement. 

3. At request of the Minister, to investigate 
complaints of failure om part of a union 
or an employer to enter on collective 
bargaining negotiations or to make a 
reasonable effort to effect an agreement 
and take appropriate action in respect 
thereto. 


Arrangements with Provinces 


Where a province enacts legislation corre- 
sponding to the provisions of Part I of this 
Act, and desires the Dominion authorities to 
administer it in relation’ to one or more 
industries to which the provincial legislation 
applies, the Minister of Labour with approval 
of the Governor in Council is authorized to 
enter into an agreement with the province 
for such purpose and in such imstance or in 
any other case if the provincial legislation 
so provides and the Governor in Council 
authorizes, the Dominion authorities are 
empowered to administer the legislation in 
its application to such industries (secs. 62-63). 
This provision is new. 

Certifications granted under P.C. 1003 are 
protected under the new Act. Where bargain- 
ing representatives were certified under P.C. 
1003 on the application of a trade union for 
a unit of employees, that trade union is for 
the purposes of the Act considered to have 
been certified under the ‘Act for the same unit 
of employees. 

The Act comes into force by proclamation. 
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Major Differences between the Provisions of the Bill and the Provisions of 


P.C. 1003 


The following are the more important 
differences between the provisions of the Bill 
and the provisions of P:C. 1003:— 


1. By reason of the changes in the defini- 
tion of the term “employee”, the classes of 
supervisory employees, who are excluded from 
the application of the Act, are somewhat 
wider than in P.C. 1003. Exclusions extend 
to persons exercising management functions, 
whereas in P.C. 1003 such exclusions were 
limited by definition to persons having 
authority to hire or discharge employees. 

On the other hand, the exclusion of con- 
fidential employees is confined to persons 
employed in a confidential capacity im relation 
to labour relations, whereas in P.C. 1003 the 
exclusion of persons employed in a confi- 
dential capacity was not so limited by 
definition. 

2. Trade unions may be certified as bargain- 
ing agents for employees, but there is no 
provision for certification of individuals as 
bargaining representatives. Under P.C. 1003 
only individuals elected by the employees or 
selected by the trade union representing the 
majority of employees could be certified as 
bargaining representatives of employees. 

3. The basic requirement of the legislation 
for the certification of a trade union as the 
exclusive bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees is that the majority of employees 
in the unit are members in good standing of 
the union. In P.C. 1003 written authorizations 
given by employees in favour of a union 
were accorded recognition as the equivalent of 
actual union membership for purpose of 
certification. 


4. There is provision giving the Board 
discretion to revoke certification granted to a 
union if satisfied that the union no longer 
represents the majority of employees. In P.C. 
1003 when once certified there was no pro- 
vision for revocation of certification except 


when displaced by the bargaining representa- 
tives selected by another union organization. 

5. The certification of company dominated 
unions is prohibited. 

6. The provisions for use of conciliation 
services are modified to permit earlier access 
thereto if required, than under P.-C. 1003. 

7. Unions are prohibited not only from 
declaring or authorizing strikes until the 
collective bargaining procedure and concilia- 
tion measures prescribed have been complied 
with, but also from taking a strike vote of 
the employees concerned: until these pro- 
cedures and measures have been complied 
with. This latter provision is new. 

8. Employers during the same period of 
negotiations and conciliation may not reduce 
wage rates or change working conditions in 
effect, without the consent of employees. 
This provision, while it was in the I.DI. Act, 
was not incorporated in P.C. 1003 until 
amendments made in January, 1947. The 
provision is incorporated in the new legislation. 

9. The provisions of the legislation giving 
the court, which finds an employer guilty 
of discharging an employee for union activities 
contrary to the Act, the authority to order 
payment of back wages to the employee is 
new as well as those provisions which give 
the Labour Relations Board authority to 
investigate complaints of failure to bargain 
collectively upon request of the Minister and 
give redress where the complaint is found to 
be justified. 

10. The provision providing that for the 
purpose of prosecution under the Act a trade 
union or employers organization is deemed to 
be a person is new. 

11. The use of Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Commissions for preliminary investiga- 
tion of complaints of infractions of the Act 
is not in P.C. 1003 but corresponds in prin- 
ciple with the use made of such Commissions 
under P.C. 4020 during the wartime period. 


Statement by Minister of Labour 


In introducing the Bill in the House of 
Commons, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
recalled that the more important principles 
of a new federal law had been discussed at 
the Conference of Dominion and Provincial 
Ministers of Labour held in 1946. 

“The chief purpose of the Conference, of 
course, was to obtain the views of the Prov- 
inces as to when it would be most appropriate 


to restore ‘to the Provinces full responsibility 
for dealing with industrial disputes in indus- 
tries ordinarily under their jurisdiction. 

“As hon. members know, the Provinces 
resumed their full jurisdiction in these matters, 
some on March 31 and others on May 15. 
The bill now before the House applies only 


to employees and employers in industries 


under the jurisdiction of Parliament.” 
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Enumerating these industries, the Minister 
continued :— 

“The provisions of Part I of the Act are 
capable of being applied, by provincial legis- 
lation, to all or any particular industry within 
the jurisdiction of tthe provinces. 

“In other words, we have tried to set a 
pattern which some of the Provinces may 
care to apply knowing that we shall not be 
moving as rapidly as we should towards the 
goal of industrial peace in this country if 
we have widely varying legislation of this 
nature in the spheres of Dominion and 
Provincial operation.” 

The Minister said that when the new legis- 
lation was drafted, P.C. 1003 had been found 
to be “of great value in contributing to 
stable labour relations during the critical war 
years and since, and we have included in the 
new legislation the best features of that order, 
changed in some respects and amplified in 
others, based upon the experience gained in 
its administration. We have also taken into 
consideration more recent representations 
which have been made to us by the Prov- 
inces and by labour and employer 
organizations.” 


Having summarized the provisions of ‘the 
Bill, the Minister dealt as follows with its 
underlying principles:— 

“Tn conclusion, may I say that we have 
received representations for the inclusion of 
measures severely curtailing union activities; 
from others have come suggestions which 
would involve, under certain conditions, the 
compulsory application of the principle of 
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union security in collective agreements and 
the adoption of other innovations. 

“We have not given effect in this legisla- 
tion to such representations, since it is not 
the desire of the government to place impedi- 
ments in the way of free collective 
bargaining. 

“The essential purpose of the legislation is 
to create conditions favourable to the free 
exercise of the collective bargaining function 
in order that negotiations between the parties 
to a dispute can be carried om with the 
greatest degree of success. 

“For that reason, only such regulation of 
employer and employee activity in _ their 
industrial relationships considered as neces- 
sary to protect the public interest is incor- 
porated in the legislation. It leaves with 
labour and management the major responsi- 
bility of settling between them their problems 
in regard to negotiation of collective agree- 
ments and administration of such agreements. 

“Tt has long been my view that legisla- 
tion of this nature will fail in tts fundamental 
objective if it introduces features of a punitive 
and coercive character which could only result 
in driving employers and employees further 
apart. That would make iti more difficult for 
them to establish those friendly relations of 
good will and co-operation which are so 
necessary. 

“Human nature cannot be corrected by a 
law, and in the final analysis the major 
consideration im improving human relations 
between employers and employees is the 
simple matter of ‘trying to see each other’s 
point of view and developing mutual 
understanding.” 


Statements by Labour Organizations 


Following the introduction of the Bill in 
the House of Commons the three major 
labour organizations in Canada issued state- 
ments expressing their opinion of its pro- 
visions. These statements, by Messrs. Percy 
R. Bengough, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Congress of Labour, and 
Gerard Picard, General President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, are 
printed below. ‘Next month’s issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE will summarize the statements 
of these organizations before the Industrial 
Relations Committee. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
believes ithat one of the first steps towards 
national unity is uniform labour and social 


laws throughout the Dominion. Naturally we 
would much prefer and will continue to strive 
for a ‘National Labour Code. 


Bill 338, An Act to provide for Investigation, 
Conciliation and Settlement of Industrial 
Disputes, which received its first reading 
before Parliament June 17, 1947, does not 
meet this requirement in that its application 
is limited to industries, undertakings of an 
interprovincial character and such works as 
are declared by the Parliament of Canada to 
be to the general advantage of Canada, or 
for the advantage of two or more provinces, 
and outside the exclusive legislative authority 
of any province. 

In view of this limited scope, the formula- 
tion of regulations governing the vast 
majority of Canadian workers is left to the 
tender mercy of the various provinces. How- 
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ever, it must be fully recognized that the 
limitation is not chargeable to the Dominion 
but emanates from Provincial Governments 
who desire to retain all of their old time 
autonomy, even in face of modern methods 
and needs of Canadian economy. Such being 
the position, then the Congress has to judge 
Bill 338 on its merits and to the extent that 
it embodies our requests flor inclusions and 
deletions. 

First, we asked that the basic principles of 
P.C. 11003 be retained in the Dominion Labour 
Code. Bill 338 meets this requirement with 
improvements. 

We requested that company unions be 
definitely prohibited. Section 4, Paragraphs 
1, 2 and 38, while not definitely prohibiting 
company unions, certainly makes their exis- 
tence insecure and ‘their operation and recog- 
nition difficult. 

We mainitained that the union concerned 
should be named as the bargaining agency 
instead of individuals. Bill 338, Section 7, 
and other sections, fully meets these 
requirements. ; 

Section 8, in affording protection to crafits 
or groups exercising technical skills, is both 
justifiable and necessary. 

This Congress also requested that where all 
employees of an employer or organizaltion of 
employers are required by agreement to be 
members of a specified union, there should be 
no provision in the law tending to prevent 
Section 6, subsection 1, meets our request in 
this respect. However, subsection 2 of the 
same Section is somewhat of a negation and 
should be eliminated. 

We requested that in all cases in which 
both the employer and ‘employees agree 
there should be mo interference in their 
reaching or changing the provisions of an 
agreement. Section 20, subsection 2, meets 
this requirement. 

We protested the old regulation of Order 
in Council P.C. 1003 which required that 
51 per cent of the employees must vote’ for 
the union should read “51 per cent of the 
votes cast” in the same manner as all 
democratic elections. Section 9 is a distinct 
improvement and meets our wishes. 

We also asked for a clearer definition of 
employee and as to what employees should 
be excluded. We _ requested that only 
employees brought imto consultation on 
matters of the employers’ labour policy should 
be termed confidential employees. Part I 
clarifies this in a satisfactory manner. 

We desire to commend the Government for 
the inclusion of Section 32, Paragraph 8, in 
Bill 338, embodying a provision formerly con- 
tained in the original Imdustrial Disputes 
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Investigation Act which discourages the while- 
sale use of lawyers, which ‘provision proved 
so beneficial in reaching finality in the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation ‘Act and the 
absence of which was so disheartening in 
prolonging the agony in hearings under P.C. 
1003. The balance of the Bill is a distinct 
improvement on Order in Council P.C. ‘1003. 

We are definitely of the opinion that» Bill 
338 is worthy of support. It is quite possible 
that in operation weaknesses will be found 
that will require amendment. A great deal 
depends on its administration. Past experi- 
ences of this Congress have shown that poor 
legislation sympathetically administered has 
ofttimes been better than good legislation 
administered in a hostile manner. 

The fact that the Board of Administration 
will not exceed eight members, comprised 
equally of representatives of employees and 
employers with a Government appointed 
Chairman is a good provision. The pro- 
visions covering the appointment of Boards 
of Conciliation are in accord with proven 
good procedure, being composed of repre- 
sentatives from each party to the dispute 
who joimtly choose a Chairman and, on 
failure to do so, the third party is appointed 
by the Minister. 

The Executive Council of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, after due and 
careful consideration of all features and for 
the reasons previously set out, commend the 
Government for the introduction of Bull 338 
and would recommend that all provinces enact 
legislation of equal value. 


(Sgd.) Percy R. BencoucuH, 


President, 
The Trades and Labour Congress 
| of Canada, 
On behalf of the Executive Council. 


June 19, 1947. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


We are making a detailed study of the 
Government’s new Labour Bill but at the 
moment it would appear grossly inadequate 
both as to the provisions desired by Labour 
and ithe scope of its coverage. It is our 
understanding that we shall be given an 
opportunity of making a submission to the 
Parliamentary Industrial Relations Committee 
and at that time the Congress and its unions 
hope to make a full statement of their views. 


Pat Conroy, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Canadian Congress of Labour. 


June 17, 1947. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour 


(Translation) 


The draft Bill (No. 338) concerning indus- 
‘trial relations and labour disputes investiga- 
tions which the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Canadian Minister of Labour, has just tabled 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa is, 
without any doubt, the most progressive piece 
of industrial legislation to date. Even if ‘this 
Bull does not fall in with all the views held 
by Canadian trade unions, it shows consider- 
able improvement over the National War- 
time Labour Code (P.C. 1003), is superior to 
the American legislation, and contains a good 
many points from which the Provincial 
Government of Quebec could profitably draw 
inspiration. 

The Federal Bill, which does not affect 
Provincial autonomy, sets the tone with regard 
to the legal existence of trade unions, protects 
industrial trade unionism and craft unions, 
strictly prohibits “company unions” domin- 
ated by the employers, recognizes union 
pluralism and accords the necessary protec- 
tion to minority unions, resolutely enters the 
path of well defined union security, simplifies 
conciliation procedure, reduces delay to a 
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minimum, provides for the final settlement of 
grievances during the lifetime of agreements, 
and forms a real labour court, although of 
limited jurisdiction, by setting up the 
Dominion Labour Relations Board. 

If this Board establishes adequate indus- 
trial jurisprudence, standards will be set up 
by which even ‘the labour courts which the 
Provinces might establish could be guided. 

The Federal Bill is not, properly speaking, 
a labour code. It is a bringing under regula- 
tions of collective bargaining, and these 
regulations apply to the industries coming 
under Federal jurisdiction. 

It now remains to amend the Criminal 
Code in connection with strikes and picket- 
ing. The Criminal ‘Code is not up to date 
in these matters. It would be desirable for 
the Department of Justice, which is respon- 
sible for penal law, to give serious considera- 
tion to the improvements to be made in this 
field in order not to prejudice -the efficiency 
of strikes while at the same time protecting 
ownership and public security. 


(Sgd.) Grarp Picarp, 


General President, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. 
June 20, 1947. | 


. Text of Bill 338 


An Act to provide for the Investigation, 
Conciliation and Settlement of 
Industrial Disputes 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, enacts as follows:— 


SHorT TITLE 


1. This Act may be cited as The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


PART I 


INTERPRETATION 


2. (1) In this Act, unless the context other- 

wise requires, 

(a) “Board” means the labour relations 
board established to administer this Part; 

(bo) “bargaining agent” means a trade union 
that acts on behalf of employees 

(i) in collective bargaining; or 
(11) as a party to a collective agreement 
with their employer; 

(c) “certified bargaining agent” means a 
bargaining agent that has been certified 
under this Act and the certification of 
which has not been revoked; 

(d) “collective agreement” means an agree- 
ment in writing between an employer or 
an employers’ organization acting on behalf 
of an employer, on the one hand, and a 
bargaining agent of his employees, on 
behalf of the employees, on the other hand, 
containing terms or conditions of employ- 
ment of employees that include provisions 


with reference to rates of pay and hours 
of work; 

(e) “collective bargaining” means negotiating 
with a view to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement or the renewal or_ revision 
thereof, as the case may be; and “bargain- 
ing collectively” and “bargain collectively” 
have corresponding meanings; 

(f) “Conciliation Board” means a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed by 
the Minister in accordance with section 
twenty-eight of this Act; 

(g) “Conciliation Officer” means a person 
whose duties include the conciliation of 
disputes and who is under the control and 
direction of the Minister; 

(h) “dispute” or “industrial dispute” means 
any dispute or difference or apprehended 
dispute or difference between an employer 
and one or more of his employees or a 
bargaining agent acting on behalf of his 
employees, as to matters or things affecting 
or relating to terms or conditions of 
employment or work done or to be done 
by him or by the employee or employees 
or as to privileges, rights and duties of 
the employer or the employee or employees; 

(i) “employee” means a person employed to 
do skilled or unskilled manual, clerical or 
technical work, but does not include 

(i) @ manager or superintendent, or 
any other person who, in the opinion 
of the Board, exercises management 
functions or is employed in a _ con- 
fidential capacity in matters relating 
to labour relations; 
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(ii) a member of the medical, dental, 
architectural or legal profession quali- 
fied to practise under the laws of a 
province and employed in that capacity; 

(j) “employer” means ‘any person who 
employs one or more employees; 

(k) “employers’ organization” means an 
organization of employers formed for pur- 
poses including the regulation of relations 
between employers and employees; 

(1) “lockout” includes the closing of a place 
of employment, a suspension of work or a 
refusal by an employer to continue to 
employ a number of his employees, done 
to compel his employees, or to aid another 
employer to compel his employees, to agree 
to terms or conditions of employment; 

(m) “Minister” means the Minister charged 
with the administration of this Act; 

(n) “parties” with reference to the appoint- 
ment of, or proceedings before a Concilia- 
tion Board means the parties who are 
engaged in the collective bargaining or the 
dispute in respect of which the Conciliation 
Board is or is not to be established; . 

(0) “regulation” means a regulation of the 
Governor in Council under this Act; 

(p) “strike” includes a cessation of work, or 
refusal to work or to continue to work, 
by employees, in combination or in concert 
or in accordance with a common under- 
standing, for the purpose of compelling 
their employer to agree to terms or condi- 
tions of employment or to aid other 
employees in compelling their employer to 
agree to terms or conditions of employ- 
ment; 

(q) “to strike” includes to cease work, or to 
refuse to work or to continue to work, in 
combination or in concert or in accordance 
with a common understanding, for the 
purpose of compelling the employer of the 
employees who so cease, or refuse, to agree 
to terms or conditions of employment or to 
aid other employees in compelling their 
employer to agree to terms or conditions 
of employment; 

(r) “trade union” or “union” means any 
organization of employees formed for the 
purpose of regulating relations between 
employers and employees; and 

(s) words importing the masculine gender 
include corporations, trade unions and 
employers’ organizations, as well as females. 


(2) No person shall cease to be an employee 
within the meaning of this Act by reason only 
of his ceasing to work as the result of a lockout 
or strike or by reason only of dismissal con- 
trary to this Act. 


(3) For the purposes of this Act, a “unit” 
means a group of employees and “appropriate 
for collective bargaining’ with reference to a 
unit, means a unit that is appropriate for such 
purposes whether it be an employer unit, craft 
unit, technical unit, plant unit, or any other 
unit and whether or not the employees therein 
are employed by one or more employer. 


RIGHTS oF EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYERS 


3. (1) Every employee has the right to be a 
member of a trade union and to participate in 
the activities thereof. 


(2) Every employer has the right to be a 
member of an employers’ organization and to 
participate in the activities thereof. 
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Unrarr LAasour PRAcTIcEs 

4. (1) No employer or employers’ organiza- 
tion, and no person acting on behalf of an 
employer or employers’ organization, shall 
participate in or interfere with the formation 
or administration of a trade union, or con- 
tribute financial or other support to it: Pro- 
vided that an employer may, notwithstanding 
anything contained in this section, permit an 
employee or representative of a trade union to 
confer with him during working hours or to 
attend to the business of the organization during 
working hours without deduction of time so 
occupied in the computation of the time worked 
for the employer and without deduction of 
wages in respect of the time so occupied, or 
provide free itransportation to representatives 
of a trade union for purposes of collective 
bargaining or permit a trade union the use of 
the employers’ premises for the purposes of the 
trade union. 

(2) No employer, and no person acting on 
behalf of an employer, shall 

(a) refuse to employ or to’ continue to 

employ any person, or otherwise discrim- 
inate against any person in regard to 
employment or any term or condition of 
employment because the person is a member 
of a trade union; or 

(0) impose any condition in a contract of 

employment seeking to restrain an employee 
from exercising his rights under this Act. 

(3) No employer and no person acting on 
behalf of an employer shall seek by intimida- 
tion, by threat of dismissal, or by any other 
kind of threat, or by the imposition of a 
pecuniary or other penalty, or by any other 
means to compel an employee to refrain from 
becoming or to cease to be a member or officer 
or represenitative of ia trade union and no other 
person shall seek by intimidation or coercion 
to compel an employee ‘to become or refrain 
from becoming or to cease to be a member of a 
trade union. 

(4) Except as expressly provided, nothing in 
this Act shall be interpreted to affect the right 
of ian employer to suspend, transfer, lay off or 
discharge an employee for proper and sufficient 
cause. 

5. Except with the consent of the employer, 
no trade union and no person acting on behalf 
of a trade union shall attempt. at an employers’ 
place of employment during the working hours 
of an employee of ‘the employer, to persuade 
the employee to become or refrain from becom- 
ing or continuing to be a member of a trade 
union. 

6. (1) Nothing in this Act prohibits the 
parties to a collective agreement from inserting 
in the collective agreement a provision requir- 
ing, as ‘a condition of employment, membership 
in a specified trade union, or granting a pref- 
erence of employment to members of a specified 
trade union. 

(2) No provision in a collective agreement 
requiring an employer to discharge an employee 
because such employee is or continues to be a 
member of, or engages in activities on behalf 
of a union other than a specified trade union, 
shall be valid. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Application for Certification of Bargaining 
Agent 

7. (1) A trade union claiming to. have as 
members in good standing a majority of 
employees of one or more employers in a unit 
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that is appropriate for collective bargaining 
may, subject to ‘the rules of the Board and in 
accordance with this section, make application 
to the Board to be certified as bargaining 
agent of the employees in the unit. 

(2) Where no collective agreement is in 
force and no bargaining agent has been certi- 
fied under this Act for the unit, the applica- 
tion may be made at any time. 


(3) Where no collective agreement is in 
force but a bargaining agent has been certi- 
fied under this Act for the unit, the applica- 
tion may be made after the expiry of twelve 
months from the date of certification of the 
bargaining agent, but not before, except with 
the consent of the Board. 


(4) Where a collective agreement is in force, 
the application may be made at any time after 
the expiry of ten months of tthe term of the 
collective agreement, but not before, except 
with the consent of the Board. 


(5) Two or more trade unions claiming to 
have as members in good standing of the said 
unions a majority of employees in a unit that 
is appropriate for collective bargaining, may 
join in an application under this section and 
the provisions of this Act relating to an appli- 
cation by one union and all matters or things 
arising therefrom, shall apply in respect of 
the said application and the said unions as if 
it were an application by one union. 

8. Where a group of employees of an employer 
belong to a craft or group exercising technical 
skills, by reason of which they are distinguish- 
able from the employees as a whole and the 
majority of the group are members of one 
trade union pertaining to such craft or other 
skills, the trade union may apply to the Board 
subject to the provisions of section seven of 
this Act, and shall be entitled to be certified 
as the bargaining agent of the employees in 
the group if the group is otherwise appro- 
priate as a unit for collective bargaining. 


Certification 


9. (1) Where a trade union makes applica- 
tion for certification under this Act as bargain- 
ing agent of employees in a unit, the Board 
shall determine whether the unit in respect of 
which the application is made is appropriate 
for collective bargaining and the Board may, 
before certification, if it deems it appropriate, 
include additional employees in, or exclude 
employees from, the unit. 

(2) When, pursuant to an application for 
certification under this Act by a trade union, 
the Board has determined that a unit of 
employees is appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

(a) if the Board is satisfied that the 
majority of the employees in the unit are 
members in good standing of the trade 
union; or 

(6) if, asa result of a vote of the employees 
in the unit, the Board is satisfied that a 
majority of them have selected tthe trade 
union to be a bargaining agent on their 
behalf; 

the Board may certify the trade union as the 
bargaining agent of the employees in the unit. 

(3) Where an application for certification 
under this Act is made by a trade union 
claiming to have as members in good standing 
a majority in a unit that is appropriate. for 
collective bargaining, the employees in which 
are employed by two or more employers, the 
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Board shill not certify the trade union as the 
bargaining agent of the employees in the unit 
unless ; 
(a) all employers of the said employees con- 
sent thereto; and 
(b) the Board is satisfied that the trade 
union might be certified by it under this 
section as the bargaining agent of the 
employees in the unit of each such 
employer if separate applications for such 
purpose were made by the trade union. 


(4) The Board shall, for the purposes of 
determining whether the majority of the 
employees in a unit are members in good stand- 
ing of a trade union or whether a majority 
of them have selected a trade union to be 
their bargaining agent, make or cause to be 
made such examination of records or other 
inquiries as it deems necessary, including the 
holding of such hearings or the taking of such 
votes as it deems expedient, and the Board 
may prescribe the nature of the evidence to be 
furnished to the Board. 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in this Act, 
no trade union, the administration, manage- 
ment or policy of which is, in the opinion of 
the Board, 

(a) influenced by an employer so that its 

fitness to represent employees for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining is impaired; 


or 

(b) dominated by an employer; 
shall be certified as a bargaining agent of 
employees, nor shall an agreement entered into 
between such trade union and such employer 
be deemed to be a collective agreement for the 
purposes of this Act. 


Effect of Certification 


10. Where a trade union is certified under 
this Act as the bargaining agent of ‘the 
employees in a unit 

(a) the trade union shall immediately replace 

any other bargaining agent of employees 
in. the unit and shall have exclusive 
authority to bargain collectively on behalf 
of employees in ‘the unit and to bind them 
by a collective agreement until the certifica- 
tion of the ‘trade union in respect of 
employees in the unit is revoked; 

(b) if another trade union had previously 

been certified as bargaining agent in respect 
of employees in the unit, the certification 
of the last mentioned trade union shall be 
deemed to be revoked in respect of such 
employees; and 

(c) if, at the time of certification, a collec- 

tive agreement binding on or entered into 
on behalf of employees in the unit is in 
force, the trade union shall be substituted 
lias a party to the agreement in place of 
the bargaining agent that is a party to the 
agreement on behalf of employees in the 
unit, and may, notwithstanding ‘anything 
contained in the agreement, upon two 
months’ notice to the employer terminate 
the agreement in so far as it applies to 
those employees. 


Revocation of Certification 


11. Where in the opinion of the Board a 
bargaining agent no. longer represents a 
majority of employees in the unit for which 
it was certified, the Board may revoke such 
certification and thereupon, notwithstanding . 
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sections fourteen and fifteen of this Act, the 
employer shall not be required to bargain 
collectively with the bargaining agent, but 
nothing in this section shall prevent the 
bargaining agent from making an application 
under section seven of this Act. 


Notice to Negotiate 


12. Where the Board has under this Act 
certified a trade union as a bargaining agent 
of employees in a unit and no collective agree- 
ment with their employer binding on or entered 
into on behalf of employees in the unit, is in 
force, 

(a) the bargaining agent may, on behalf of 
the employees in the unit, by notice, require 
their employer to commence collective 
bargaining; or 

(6) the employer or an employers’ organiza- 
tion representing the employer may, by 
motice, require the bargaining agent to 
commence collective bargaining; 

with a view to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement. 

13. Hither party to a collective agreement, 
whether entered into before or after the 
commencement of this Act, may, within the 
period of two months next preceding the date 
of expiry of the term of, or preceding termina- 
tion of the agreement, by notice, require the 
other party to the agreement to commence 
collective bargaining with a view to the 
renewal or revision of the agreement or con- 
clusion of a new collective agreement. 


_ Negotiation 


14. Where notice to commence collective 
bargaining has been given under section twelve 
of this Act 

(a) the certified bargaining agent and the 

employer, or an employers’ organization 
representing the employer shall, without 
delay, but in any case within twenty clear 
days after the notice was given or such 
further time as the parties may agree, 
meet and commence or cause authorized 
representatives on their behalf to meet 
and commence to bargain collectively with 
one another and shall make every reason- 
able effort to conclude a collective agree- 
ment; and 

(6) the employer shall not, without consent 

by or on behalf of the employees affected, 


decrease rates of wages or alter any other . 


term or condition of employment of 
employees in the unit for which the 
bargaining agent is certified until a 


collective agreement has been concluded or 
until a Conciliation Board appointed to 
endeavour to bring about agreement has 
reported to the Minister and fourteen 
days have elapsed after the report has 
been received by the Minister, whichever 
is earlier, or until the Minister has advised 
the employer that he has decided not to 
appoint a Conciliation Board. 


15. Where a party to a collective agreement 
has given notice under section thirteen of this 
Act to the other party to the agreement 

(a) the parties shall, without delay, but in 

any case within twenty clear days after 
‘the notice was given or such further time 
as the parties may agree upon, meet and 
commence or cause authorized representa- 
tives on their behalf to meet and commence 
to bargain collectively and make every 
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reasonable effort to conclude a renewal or 
revision of the agreement or a new collec- 
tive agreement; and 

(6) if a renewal or revision of the agree- 
ment or a new collective agreement has 
not been concluded before expiry of the 
term of, or termination of the agreement, 
the employer shall not, without consent by 
or on behalf of the employees affected, 
decrease rates of wages, or alter any other 
term or condition of employment in effect 
immediately prior to such expiry or 
termination provided for in the agreement, 
until a renewal or revision of the agree- 
ment or a new collective agreement has 
been concluded or a Conciliation Board, 
appointed to endeavour to bring about 
agreement, has reported to the Minister 
and fourteen days have elapsed after the 
report has been received by the Minister, 
whichever is earlier, or until the Minister 
has advised the employer that he has 
decided not to appoint a Conciliation 
Board. 


Conciliation 


16. Where a notice to commence collective 
bargaining has been given under this Act and 

(a) collective bargaining has not commenced 

within the time prescribed by this Act; 
or 

(b) collective bargaining has commenced; 
and either party thereto requests the Minister 
in writing to instruct a Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the parties thereto to assist them 
to conclude a collective agreement or a renewal 
or revision thereof and such request is accom- 
panied by a statement of the difficulties, if 
any, that have been encountered before the 
commencement or in the course of the collec- 
tive bargaining, or in any other case in which 
in the opinion of the Minister it is advisable 
so to do, the Minister may instruct a Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
engaged in collective bargaining. 

17. Where a Conciliation Officer fails to 
bring about an agreement between parties 
engaged in collective bargaining or in any other 
case where in the opinion of the Minister a 
Conciliation Board should be appointed to 
endeavour to bring about agreement between 
parties to a dispute, the Minister may appoint 
a Conciliation Board for such purpose. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


18. A collective agreement entered into by a 
certified bargaining agent is, subject to and 
for the purposes of this Act, binding upon 

(a) the bargaining agent and every employee 

in the unit of employees for which the 
bargaining agent has been certified; and 

(6) the employer who has entered into the 

agreement or on whose behalf the agree- 
ment has been entered into. 

19. (1) Every collective agreement entered 
into after the commencement of this Act shall 
contain a provision for final settlement with- 
out stoppage of work, by arbitration or other- 
wise, of all differences between the parties to 
or persons bound by the agreement or on whose 
behalf it was entered into, concerning its mean- 
ing or violation. 

(2) Where a collective agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the commencement 
of this Act, does not contain a provision as 
required by this section, the Board shall, upon 
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application of either party to the agreement, 
by order, prescribe a provision for such_pur- 
pose and a provision so prescribed shall be 
deemed to be a term of the collective agree- 
ment and binding on the parties to and all 
persons bound by the agreement and all persons 
on whose behalf the agreement was entered 
into. 


(8) Every party to and every person bound 
by the agreement, and every person on whose 
behalf the agreement was entered into, shall 
comply with the provision for final settlement 
contained in the agreement. 

20. (1) Notwithstanding anything therein 
contained, every collective agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the commencement 
of this Act, shall, if for a term of, less than 
@ year, be deemed to be for a term of one 
year from the date upon which it came or 
comes into operation, or if for an indeterminate 
term shall be deemed to be for a term of at 
least one year from that date and shall not, 
except as provided by section ten of this Act 
or with the consent of the Board, be terminated 
by the parties thereto within a period of one 
year from that date. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent the 
revision of any provision of a collective agree- 
ment, other than a provision relating to the 
term of the collective agreement, that under 
the agreement is subject to revision during the 
term thereof. 


STRIKES AND LocKoUTSs 


21. Where a trade union on behalf of a unit 
of employees is entitled by notice under this 
Act to require their employer to commence 
collective bargaining with a view to the con- 
clusion or renewal or revision of a collective 
agreement, the trade union shall not take a 
strike vote or authorize or participate in the 
taking of a strike vote of employees in the unit 
or declare or authorize a strike of the employees 
in the unit, and no employee in the unit shall 
strike, 'and the employer shall not declare or 
cause a lockout of the employees in the unit, 
until 

(a) the bargaining agent and the employer, 

or representatives authorized by them in 
that behalf have bargained collectively and 
have failed to conclude a collective agree- 
ment; and either 

(b) a Conciliation Board has been appointed 

to endeavour to bring about agreement 
between them and fourteen diays have 
elapsed from the date on which the report 
of the Conciliation Board was received by 
the Minister; or 

(c) either party has requested the Minister 

in writing to appoint a Conciliation Board 
to endeavour to bring about agreement 
between them and fifteen days have elapsed 
wee: the Minister received the said request 
an 
(i) no notice under subsection two of 
section twenty-eight of this Act has been 
given by the Minister, or 
(ii) the Minister has notified the party 


so requesting that he has decided not. 


to appoint a Conciliation Board. 
_ 22. (1) Except in respect of a dispute that 
is subject to the provisions of subsection two 
of this section 
(a) nio employer bound by or who is a party 
to a collective agreement, whether entered 


into before or after the commencement of 
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this Act, shall declare or cause a lockout 
with respect to any employee bound by 
the collective agreement or on whose behalf 
ee collective agreement was entered into;. 
an 

(ob) during the term of the collective agree- 
ment, no employee bound by a collective 
agreement or on whose behalf a collective 
agreement has been entered into, whether 


» entered into before or after the commence- 


ment of this Act, shall go on strike and 
no bargaining agent that is a party to the 
agreement shall declare or authorize a 
strike of any such employee. 


(2) Where a collective agreement is in force 
and any dispute arises between the parties 
thereto with reference to the revision of a 
provision of the agreement that by the pro- 
visions of the agreement is subject to revision 
during the term of the agreement, the employer 
bound thereby or who is a party thereto shall 
not declare or cause a lockout with respect to 
any employee bound thereby or on whose behalf 
the collective agreement has been entered into, 
and no such employee shall strike and no 
bargaining agent that is a party to the agree- 
ment shall declare or authorize a strike of any 
such employee until 


(a) the bargaining agent of such employees 
and the employer or representatives author- 
ized by them on their behalf have 
bargained collectively and have failed to 
conclude an agreement on the matters in 
dispute; and either 


(b) a Conciliation Board has been appointed. 
to endeavour to bring about agreement 
between them and fourteen days have 
elapsed from the date on which the report 
of the Conciliation Board was received by 
the Minister; or 

(c) either party has requested the Minister 
in writing to appoint a Conciliation Board 
to endeavour to bring about agreement 
between them and fifteen days have elapsed 
pce the Minister received the said request 
ian 

(i) no notice under subsection two of 
section twenty-eight of this Act has 
been given by the Minister, or 

(ii) the Minister has notified the party 
so requesting that he has decided not 
to appoint a Conciliation Board. 


23. Where a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed to contciliate a dispute between an 
employer and any of his employees otherwise 
than during the term of a collective agreement 
or in the course of collective bargaining, no 
such employee shall strike and the employer 
shall not declare or cause a lockout with respect 
to any such employee until fourteen days have 
elapsed from the date on which the report of 
the Conciliation Board was received by the 
Minister. 


24. A trade union that is not entitled to 
bargain collectively under this Act on behalf 
of a unit of employees shall not declare or 
authorize a strike of employees in that unit. 


25. Nothing in this Act shall be interpreted 
to prohibit the suspension or discontinuance of 
operations in an employer’s establishment, in 
whole or in part, not constituting a lockout or 
strike. 

26. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
this Act, any employee may present his personal 
grievance to his employer at any time. 
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CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


Conciliation officers 


27. Where a Conciliation Officer has, under 
this Act, been instructed to confer with parties 
engaged in collective bargaining or to any 
dispute, he shall, within fourteen days after 
being so instructed or within such longer 
period as the Minister may from time to time 
allow, make a report to the Minister setting 
out : 

(a) the matters, if any, 

parties have agreed; 

(b) the matters, if any, upon which the 

parties cannot agree; and 

(c) as to the advisability of appointing a 

Conciliation Board with a view to effect- 
ing an agreement. 


upon which the 


Constitution of Conciliation Boards 


28. (1) A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under this Act shall consist of three 
members appointed in the manner provided in 
this section. 


(2) Where the Minister has decided to 
appoint a Conciliation Board, he shall forth- 
with, by notice in writing, require each of the 
parties within seven days after receipt by the 
party of the notice, to nominate one person to 
be a member of the Conciliation Board, and 
upon receipt of the nomination within the 
seven days, the Minister shall appoint such 
person a member of the Conciliation Board. 


(3) If either of the parties to whom notice 
is given under this section, fails or neglects to 
nominate a person within seven days after 
receipt of the notice, the Minister shall 
appoint as a member of the Conciliation Board, 
a person he deems fit for such purpose, and 
such member shall be deemed to be appointed 
on the recommendation of the said party. 


(4) The two members appointed under sub- 
section two and three of this section shall, 
within five days after the day on which the 
second of them is appointed, nominate a third 
person, who is willing and ready to act, to be 
a member and Chairman of the Conciliation 
Board, and the Minister shall appoint such 
person a member and Chairman of the Con- 
ciliation Board. 

(5) If the two members appointed under sub- 
sections two and three of this section fail or 
neglect to make a nomination within five days 
after the appointment of the second such 
member, the Minister shall forthwith appoint 
as the third member and Chairman of the 
Conciliation Board, a person whom he deems 
fit for such purpose. 

(6) When the Conciliation Board has been 
appointed, the Minister shall forthwith notify 
the parties of the names of the members of 
the Board. 

(7) Where the Minister has given notice to 
parties that a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed under this Act, it shall be con- 
clusively presumed that the Conciliation Board 
described in the said notice has been estab- 
lished in accordiance with the provisions of 
this Act, and no order shall be made or process 
entered or proceedings taken in any court to 
question the granting or refusal of a Concilia- 
tion Board, or to review, prohibit or restrain 
establishment of that Conciliation Board or 
any of its proceedings. 
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29. Upon a person ceasing to be a member 
of a Conciliation Board before it has com- 
pleted its work, the Minister shall appoint a 
member’ in his place who shall be selected in 
the manner prescribed by this Act for the 
selection of the person who has so ceased to 
be a member. 


30. Each member of a Conciliation Board 
shall, before acting as such, take and subscribe 
before a person authorized to administer an 
oath or affirmation, and file with the Minister, 
an oath or affirmation in the following form: 

“T do solemnly swear (affirm) that I will 
faithfully, truly and impartially to the best 
of my knowledge, skill and ability, execute 
and perform the office of member of the 

Conciliation > Board “appointed to. 2)... oS. 

and will not, except in the discharge of my 

duties, disclose to any person any of the 
evidence or other matter brought before the 
said Board. So help me God.” 


Terms of Reference 


31. (1) Where the Minister has appointed a 
Conciliation Board, he shall forthwith deliver 
to it a statement of the matters referred to it, 
and may, either before or after the making of 
its report, amend or add to such statement. 


(2) After a Conciliation Board has made 
its report the Minister may direct it to 
reconsider and clarify or amplify the report 
or any part thereof or to consider and report 
on any new matter added to the amended state- 
ment of matters referred to it and the report 
of the Conciliation Board shall not be deemed 
to be received by the Minister until such 
reconsidered report is received. 


Procedure 


382 (1) A Conciliation Board shall, imme- 
diately after appointment of the Chairman 
thereof, endeavour to bring about agreement 
between the parties in relation to the matters 
referred to it. 

(2) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, a Conciliation Board may determine its 
own procedure, but shall give full opportunity 
to all parties to present evidence and make 
representations. 

(3) The Chairman may, after consultation 
with the other members of the Board, fix the 
time and place of sittings of a Conciliation 
Board and shall notify the parties as to the 
time and place so fixed. 

(4) The Chairman and one other member 
of a Conciliation Board shall be a qukorum, 
but, in the absence of a member, the other 
members shall not proceed unless the absent 
member has been given reasonable notice of 
the sitting. 

(5) The decision of a majority of the 
members present at a sitting of a Conciliation 
Board shall be the decision of the Conciliation 
Board, and in the event that the votes are 
equal the Chairman shall have a casting vote. 

(6) The Chairman shall forward to _ the 
Minister a detailed certified statement of the 
sittings of the Board, and of the members and 
witnesses present at each sitting. ; 

(7) The report of the majority of its 
members shall be the report of the Conciliation 
Board. it 

(8) In any proceedings before the Concilia- 
tion Board, no person except with the consent 
of the parties shall be entitled to be repre- 
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sented by a barrister, solicitor or advocate 
and, notwithstanding such consent, a Concilia- 
tion Board may refuse to allow a barrister, 
solicitor or advocate to represent a party in 
any such proceedings. 


33. (1) A Conciliation Board shall have the 
power of summoning before it any witnesses 
and of requiring them to give evidence on oath, 
or on solemn affirmation if they are persons 
entitled to affirm in civil matters, and orally 
or in writing, and to produce such documents 
and things as the Conciliation Board deems 
requisite to the full investigation and con- 
sideration of the matters referred to it, but 
the information so obtained from such docu- 
ments shall not, except as the Conciliation 
Board deems expedient, be made public. 

(2) A Conciliation Board shall have the 
same power to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and to compel them to give evidence 
as is vested in any court of record in civil 
cases. 

(3) Any member of a Conciliation Board 
may administer an oath, and the Conciliation 
Board may receive and accept such evidence 
on oath, affidavit or otherwise as it in its 
discretion may deem fit and proper whether 
admissible in evidence in a court of law or not. 

34, A Conciliation Board or a member of a 
Conciliation Board or any person who has been 
authorized for such purpose in writing by a 
Conciliation Board may, without any other 
warrant than this section, at any time, enter 
a building, ship, vessel, factory, workshop, 
place, or premises of any kind wherein work 
is being or has been done or commenced by 
employees or in which an employer carries on 
business or any matter or thing is taking 
place or has taken place, concerning the matters 
referred to the Conciliation Board, and may 
inspect and view any work, material, machinery, 
appliance or article therein, and interrogate 
any person in or upon any such place, matter 
or thing hereinbefore mentioned; and nio person 
shall hinder or obstruct the Board or any 
person authorized as aforesaid in the exercise 
of a power conferred by this section or refuse 
to answer an interrogation made as aforesaid. 


Report 


35. A Conciliation Board shall, within four- 
teen days after the appointment of the Chair- 
man of the Board, or within such longer period 
as may be agreed upon by the parties, or as 
may from time to time be allowed by the 
Minister, report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Minister. 

36. On receipt of the report of a Conciliation 
Board the Minister shall forthwith cause a copy 
thereof to be sent to the parties and he may 
cause the report to be published in such manner 
as he sees fit. 


37. No report of a Conciliation Board, and 
no testimony or proceedings before a Concilia- 
tion Board shall be receivable in evidence in 
any court in Canada except in the case of a 
prosecution for perjury. 


ARBITRATION 


38. Where a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed and at any time before or after it 
has made its report, the parties so agree in 
writing, the recommendation of the Conciliation 
Board shall be binding on the parties and they 
shall give effect thereto. 
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ENFORCEMENT 


39. Every employer and every person acting 
on behalf of an employer who decreases a wage 
rate or alters any term or condition of employ- 
ment contrary to section fourteen or section 
fifteen of this Act is guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding 

(a) five dollars in respect of each employee 

whose wage rate was so decreased or whose 
term or condition of employment was so 
altered, or 


(b) two hundred and fifty dollars, 
whichever is the lesser, for each day during 
which such decrease or alteration continues 
contrary to this Act. 

40. (1) Every person, trade union and 
employers’ organization who violates section 
four or section five of this Act is guilty of an 
offence and liable upon summary conviction, 

(a) if an individual, to a fine not exceeding 

two hundred dollars; or 

(b) if a corporation, trade union of 

employers’ organization, to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars. 

(2) Where an employer is convicted for 
violation of paragraph (a) of subsection two 
of section four of this Act by reason of his 
having suspended, transferred, laid off or 
discharged an employee contrary to this Act, 
the convicting court, judge or magistrate, in 
addition to any other penalty authorized by 
this Act may order the employer to pay to 
the employee such sum as in the opinion of the 
court, judge or magistrate, as the case may be, 
is equivalent to the wages, salary or other 
remuneration that would have accrued to the 
employee up to the date of conviction but for 
such suspension, transfer, lay-off or discharge. 


(3) Every person, trade union and employers’ 
organization who contrary to this Act refuses 
or neglects to comply with any lawful order 
of the Board is guilty of an offence and liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
fifty dollars for each day during which such 
refusal or failure continues. 


41. (1) Every employer who declares or 
causes a lockout contrary to this Act is guilty 
of an offence and liable upon summary con- 
vietion to a fine not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty dollars for each day that the lockout 
exists. 


(2) Every person acting on behialf of an 
employer who declares or causes a lockout 
contrary to this Act is guilty of an offence 
and liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding three hundred dollars. 


(3) Every trade union that declares or 
authorizes a strike contrary to this Act is 
guilty of an offence and liable upon summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
and fifty dollars for each day that the strike 
exists. 


(4) Every officer or representative of a 
trade union who declares or authorizes a strike 
contrary to this Act is guilty. of an offence 
and liable wpon summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding three hundred dollars. 


42. Every person, trade union or employers’ 
organization who does anything prohibited by 
this Act or who refuses or neglects to do any- 
thing required by this Act to be done by him 
is guilty of an offence and, except where some 
other penalty is by this Act provided for the 
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act, refusal or neglect is kiable on summary 
conviction, 


(a) if an individual, to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred dollars; or 

(b) if a corporation, trade union or 
employers’ organization, to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars. 


43 (1) Where the Minister receives a com- 
plaint in writing from a party to collective 
bargaining that any other party to such 
collective bargaining has failed to comply 
with paragraph (a) of section fourteen of this 
Act or with paragraph (a) of section fifteen 
of this Act, he may refer the same to the 
Board. 

(2) Where a complaint from a party to 
collective bargaining is referred to the Board 
pursuant to subsection one of this section, the 
Board shall inquire into the complaint and 
may dismiss the complaint or may make an 
order requiring any party to such collective 
bargaining to do such things as in the opinion 
of the Board are necessary to secure com- 
pliance with paragraph (a) of section fourteen 
or paragraph (a) of section fifteen of this Act. 

(3) Every employer, employers’ organization, 
trade union or other person in respect of 
whom an order is made under. this section, 
shiall comply with such order. 

44. (1) A person claiming to be aggrieved 
because of an alleged violation of any of the 
provisions of this Act may make a complaint 
in writing to the Minister and the Minister, 
upon receipt of such complaint, may require an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission appointed by 
him pursuant to section fifty-six of this Act 
or a Conciliation Officer to investigate and 
make a report to him in respect of the alleged 
violation. 

(2) Upon receipt of a report pursuant to 
subsection one of this section, the Minister 
shall furnish a copy to each of the parties 
affected and if the Minister considers it desir- 
able to do so, shall publish the same in such 
manner as he sees fit. 


(3) The Minister shall take into account 
any report made pursuanit to this section in 
granting or refusing to grant consent to 
prosecute under section forty-six of this Act. 

45. A prosecution for an offence under this 
Act may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a trade union and in the name 
of the organization or union and for the pur- 
pose of such a prosecution a trade union or an 
employers’ organization shall be deemed to be 
a person, and any act or thing done or omitted 
by an officer or agent of an’ employers’ organiza- 
tion or trade union within the scope of his 
authority to act on behalf of the organization 
or union shall be deemed to be an act or thing 
done or omitted by the employers’ organization 
or trade union. 


46. (1) No prosecution for an offence under 
this Act shall be instituted except with the 
consent in writing of the Minister. 

(2) A consent by the Minister indicating 
that he has consented to the prosecution of a 
person named therein for an offence under this 
Act alleged to have been committed, or in the 
case of a continuing offence, alleged to have 
commenced, on a date therein set out, shall be 
a sufficient consent for the purposes of this 
section to the prosecution of the said person 
for any offence under this Act committed by 
or commencing on the said date. 
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GENERAL 


47. For the purposes of this Act, an applica- 
tion to the Board or any notice or any collective 
agreement may be signed, if it is made, given 
or entered into 

(a) by an employer who is an individual, 
iby the employer himself; 

(6) where several individuals, who are 
jointly employers, by a majority of the 
said individuals; 

(c) by a corporation, by one of its author- 
ized managers or by one or more of the 
principal executive officers; 

(d) by a trade union or employers’ organ- 
ization, by the president and secretary or 
by any two officers thereof or by any 
person authorized for such purpose by 
resolution duly passed at a meeting thereof. 


48. For the purpose of this Act, and of any 
proceedings taken thereunder, any notice or 
other communication sent through His Majesty’s 
mails shall be presumed, unless the contrary 
is proved, to have been received by the 
addressee in the ordinary course of mail. 

(2) A document may be served or delivered 
for the purposes of this Act or any proceedings 
thereunder in the manner prescribed by 
regulation. 

49. (1) Any document purporting to contain 
or to be a copy of any rule, decision or order 
of the Board, and purporting to be signed by 
a member of the Board, or the chief executive 
officer thereof, shall be accepted by any court 
as evidence of the regulation, rule, direction, 
order or other matter therein contained of 
which it purports to be a copy. 

(2) A certificate purporting to be signed by 
the Minister or his Deputy or by an official in 
his department stating that a report, request 
or notice was or was not received or given 
by the Minister pursuant to this Act, and if 
s0 received or given, the date. upon which it 
was so received or given, shall be prima facie 
evidence of the facts stated therein without 
proof of the signature or of the official char- 
acter of the person appearing to have signed 
the ‘same. 

50. Failure of a Conciliation Officer or Con- 
ciliation Board to report to the Minister within 
the time provided in this Act shall not invali- 
date the proceedings of the Conciliation Officer 
or Conciliation Board or terminate the 
ena of the Conciliation Board under this 

ct. 

51. No proceeding under this Act shall be 
deemed invalid by reason of any defect in form 
or any technical irregularity. 


INFORMATION 


52. (1) Each of the parties to a collective 
agreement shall forthwith upon its execution 
file one copy with the Minister. 

(2) The Board may direct any trade union 
or employers’ organization which is a party to 
any application for certification, or is a party 
to an existing collective agreement, to file with 
the Board 

(a) a statutory declaration signed by its 

President or Secretary stating the names 
and addresses of its officers; and 

(b) a copy of its constitution and by-laws; 
and the trade union or employers’ organization 
shall comply with the direction within the 
time prescribed by the Board. 
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PART II 
APPLICATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Application 


53. Part I of this Act shall apply in respect 
of employees who are employed upon or in 
connection with the operation of the following 
works, undertakings or businesses, namely, 

(a) works, undertakings or businesses oper- 
ated or carried on for or in connection 
with navigation and shipping, whether 
inland or maritime, including the operation 
of ships and transportation by ship any- 
where in Canada; 

(b) railways, canals, telegraphs and other 
works and undertakings connecting a prov- 
ince with any other or others of the prov- 
inces, or extending beyond the hmits of a 
province; 

(c) lines of steam and other ships connect- 
ing a province with any other or others 
of the provinces or extending beyond the 
limits of a province; 

(d) ferries between any province and any 
other province or between any province 
and any country other than Canada; 

(e) aerodromes, aircraft and lines of air 
transportation; 

(f) radio broadcasting stations; 

(g) such works or undertakings as, although 
wholly situate within a province, are before 
or after their execution declared by the 
Parliament of Canada to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or for the advantage 
of two or more of the provinces; and 

(h) any work, undertaking or business out- 
side the exclusive legislative authority of 
the legislature of any province; 

and in respect of the employers of all such 
employees in their relations with such employees 
and in respect of trade unions and employers’ 
organizations composed of such employees or 
employers. 

54. Part I of this Act shall apply in respect 
of any corporation established to perform any 
function or duty on behalf of the Government 
of Canada and in respect of employees of such 
corporations, except any such corporation, and 
the employees thereof, that the Governor in 
Council, excludes from the provisions of 
Part I. 

55. Except as provided by section fifty-four, 
Part I of this Act shall not apply to His 
Majesty in right of Canada or employees of 
His Majesty in right of Canada. 


INDUSTRIAL INQUIRIES 


56. (1) The Minister may either upon appli- 
cation or of his own initiative, where he deems 
it expedient, make or cause to be made any 
inquiries he thinks fit regarding industrial 
matters, and may do such things as 
calculated to maintain or secure industrial 
peace and to promote conditions favourable to 
settlement of disputes. 

(2) For any of the purposes of subsection 
one of this section or where in any industry 
a dispute or difference between employers and 
employees exists or is apprehended, the Min- 
ister may refer the matters involved to a 
Commission, to be designated as an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission, for investigation thereof. 
as the Minister deems exmedient, and for report 
thereon: and shall furnish the Commission with 
a statement of the matters concerning which 
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such inquiry is to be made, and, in the case 
of any inquiry involving any particular persons 
or parties, shall advise such persons or parties 
of such appointment. 

(3) Immediately following its appointment 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission shall inquire 
into the matters referred to it by the Minister 
and endeavour to carry out its terms of refer- 
ence; and in the case of a dispute or difference 
in which a settlement has not been effected in 
the meantime the report of the result of its 
inquiries, including its recommendations, shall 
be made to the Minister within fourteen days 
of its appointment or such extension thereof as 
the Minister may from time to time grant. 

(4) Upon receipt of a report of an Indus- 
trial Inquiry Commission relating to any 
dispute or difference between employers and 
employees the Minister shall furnish a copy to 
each of the parties affected and shall publish 
the same in such manner as he sees fit. 

(5) An Industrial Inquiry Commission shall 
consist of one or more members appointed by 
the Minister and the provisions of sections 
thirty-three and thirty-four of this Act shall 
apply, mutatis mutandis, as though enacted in 
respect of that Commission and the Commis- 
its own procedure but 
shall give full opportunity to all parties to 
present evidence and make representations. 

(6) The Chairman and members of an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission shall be paid 
remuneration and expenses at the same rate 
as is payable to a Chairman and members of 
a Conciliation Board under this Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Minister 


57. The Minister of Labour shall be charged 
with the administration of this Act and shall 
exercise the powers and perform the duties 
imposed on the Minister by Part I of this Act. 


Canada Labour Relations Board 


58. (1) There shall be a labour relations 
board to administer Part I of this Act which 
shall be known as the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board and shall consist of a chairman, 
and such number of other members as the 
Governor in Council may determine, not exceed- 
ing eight consisting of an equal number of 
members representative of employees and 
employers. 

(2) The members of the Board shall be 
appointed by the Governor in Council and 
shall hold office during pleasure. 

(3) In addition to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Board, the Governor in Council 
may appoint a person as vice-chairman to act 
in the place of the chairman during his absence 
for any reason, and the vice-chairman shall be 
a member of the Board while so acting. 

(4) The head office of the Board shall be in 
Ottawa. 

(5) The Board shall have the powers of 
Se ape under Part I of the Inquiries 

Ct. 

(6) The Board may receive and accept such 
evidence and information on oath, affidavit or 
otherwise as in its discretion it may deem fit 
and proper whether admissible as evidence in 
a court of law or not. 

(7) The members shall be paid such remun- 
eration as may be fixed by the Governor in 
Council, and such actual and _ reasonable 
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expenses as may be incurred by them in the 
discharge of their duties. 

59. The Board may by order authorize any 
person or board to exercise or perform all or 
any of its powers or duties under this Act 
relating to any particular matter and a person 
or board so authorized shall with respect to 
such matter have the powers of commissioners 
under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 


60. The Board may, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, make rules governing 
its procedure and, where an application for 
certification in respect of a unit has been 
refused, the time when a further application 
may be made in respect of the same unit by 
ithe same applicant. 


Powers of Board 


61 (1) If in any proceeding before the Board 
‘a question arises under this Act as to whether 
(a) a person is an employer or employee; 
(6) an organization or association is an 
employers’ organization or a trade union; 
(c) in any case a collective agreement has 
been entered into and the terms ‘thereof 
‘and the persons who ‘are parties to or are 
bound by the collective agreement or on 


whose behalf the collective agreement was. 


entered into; 

(d) a collective agreement is by its terms 
in full force and effect; 

(e) any party to collective bargaining has 
failed to comply with paragraph (a) of 
section fourteen or with paragraph (a) of 
section fifteen of this Act; 

(f) a group of employees is a unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining; 

(g) an employee belongs to a craft or group 
exercising technical skills; or 

(h) a person is a member in good standing 
of a trade union; 

the Board shall decide the question ‘and its 
decision shall be final and conclusive for all 
the purposes of ‘this Act. 


(2) A decision or order of the Board is final 
and conclusive and not open to question, or 
review, but the Board may, if it considers it 
advisable so to do, reconsider any decision or 
order made by it under this Act, and may vary 
or revoke any decision or order made by it 
under this Act. 


Arrangements with Provinces 


62. (1) Where legislation enacted by the 
legislature of a province and Part I of this 
Act are substantially uniform, the Minister of 
Labour may, on behalf of the Government of 
Canada, with the approval of the Governor iin 
Council, enter into an ‘agreement with the 
government of the province to provide for the 
administration by officers and employees of 
Canada of the provincial legislation. 


(2) An agreement made pursuant to sub- 

section one of this section may provide 

(a) for the administration by Canada of the 
said legislation of the province with 
respect to any particular undertaking or 
‘business; 

(b) that the person who is from time to 
time the Minister may on behalf of the 
province exercise or perform powers or 
duties conferred under the legislation of 
the province referred to in subsection one 
of this section; 
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(c) that the persons who from time to time 
are members of the Board, or other 
officers and employees of Canada, may 
exerclse or perform powers or duties con- 
ferred or imposed under the said legislation 
of the province, either by way of appeal 
or otherwise; and 

(d) for payment by the Government of the 
province to the Government of Canada for 
expenses incurred by the said Government 
of Canada in the administration of the 
said legislation of the province. 

63. Where tthe legislature of a province has 
enacted legislation substantially uniform with 
Part I of this Act and 

(a) an agreement has been entered into 
between the Government of Canada and 
the government of such province: or 

(6) such legislation so provides and the 
Governor in Council so orders; 

the person who is from time to time the 
Minister and the persons who, from time to 
time, are members of the Board, and other 
officers or employees of Canada, may exercise 
the powers and perform the duties specified in 
such legislation or agreement. 


Conciliation Boards 


64 (1) Unless the Governor in Council 
otherwise orders, the following remuneration 
shall be paid: 

(a) to a member of a Conciliation Board 
other than the chairman, an allowance of 
five dollars for each day, not more than 
three, during which he is engaged in con- 
sidering the recommendation of a person 
to be the third member of the Board; and, 

(b) to a member of the Board, other than 
the chairman, an allowance at the rate of 
twenty-five dollars for each day he is 
present when the Board sits and for each 
day necessarily spent travelling from his 
place of residence to a meeting of the Board 
and returning therefrom and for each day 
not exceeding two diays he is engaged in 
completion of the Board’s report and to 
the chairman an allowance of thirty dollars 
for each day to be similarly determined. 

(2) Each member of a Conciliation Board is 
entitled to his actual and reasonable travelling 
and living expenses for each day that he is 
absent from his place of residence, in connec- 
tion with the work of the Board. 

65. Every person who is summoned by the 
Board or a Conciliation Board or Industrial 
Inquiry Commission and duly attends as a 
witness shall be entitled to an allowance for 
expenses determined in accordance with the 
scale for the time being in force with respect 
to witnesses in civil suits in the superior court 
in the province where the inquiry is being 
conducted, and in any event, he shall be entitled 
to not less than four dollars for each day he 
so attends. 

66. The Minister miay provide a Conciliation 
Board, or Industrial Inquiry Commission with 
a secretary, stenographer, and such clerical or 
other assistance as to the Minister seems 
necessary for the performance of its duties and 
fix their remuneration. 


REGULATIONS 


67. (1) The Governor in Council may make 
regulations 
(a) as to the time within which anything 
authorized by this Act shall be done; 
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(b) excluding an employer or employee or 
any class of employers or empleyees from 
the provisions of Part I of this Act or 
any of the provisions thereof; and 

(c) generally for carrying any of the_pur- 
poses or provisions of this Act into effect. 


(2) Regulations made under this section shall 
go into force on ‘the day of the publication 
thereof in the Canada Gazette, and they shall 
be laid before Parliament within fifteen days 
after such publication, or, if Parliament is not 
then in session, within fifteen days after the 
opening of the next session thereof. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


68. An annual report with respect to the*: 


matters transacted by him under this Act shall 
be laid by the Minister before Parliament 
within the first fifteen days of each session 
thereof. 

GENERAL 


69. There may be employed in the manner 
authorized by law, such officers, clerks and 
employees as are necessary for the administra- 
tion of this Act, including a Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board. 

70. The expenses of the administration of 
this Act shall be paid out of moneys provided 
by Parliament. 

71. All fines and penalties imposed under 
this Act shall be payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada and belong to His Majesty 
in right of Canada for the public uses of 
Canadia. 

CoNTINUATION 


72. (1) The Canada Labour Relations Board 
established by this Act shall be the successor 
to the Wartime Labour Relations Board estab- 
lished by order of His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council of the seventeenth day of 
February, one thousand nine hundred and forty- 
four, as amended from time to time, and_ the 
said order, as amended, shall be deemed to 
have been revoked on the coming into force 
of this Act, and all acts and things done and 
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matters and proceedings commenced by the 
said Wartime Labour Relations Board under 
the said order, as amended, shall, in so far as 
the said matters and proceedings are within 
the authority of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board established by this Act, be continued by 
wis Canada Labour Relations Board under this 
ct. 

(2) Every regulation, order, decision or 
determination or any other act or thing, made, 
given or done by or on behalf of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board or by the Minister or 
by any other person under the order of His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council 
mentioned in subsection one of this section, 
shall, in so far as the said regulation, order, 
decision, determination, act or thing might be 
done under this Act, be deemed to have been 
made, given or done by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board or the Minister or such other 
person under this Act. 

(3) Where a person was certified, before the 
commencement of this Act, under the Order of 
His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
mentioned in subsection one of this section, as 
a bargaining agent pursuant to ian application 
by a trade union (including therein an 
employees’ organization as defined in the said 
Order) the said trade union shall be deemed 
to have been certified as a bargaining agent 
for the purposes of Part I of this Act for the 
employees on behalf of whom the said person 
was so certified so far as the said Part I 
applies to the said employees, and where in 
any other case a person was so certified as a 
bargaining agent, such person shall be deemed 
to be a bargaining agent for the purposes of 
Part I of this Act for the employees on behalf 
of whom he was so certified so far as the said 
Part I applies to the said employees. 


REPEAL AND COMMENCEMENT 


73. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
is repealed. 

74. This Act shall come into force on a day 
to be fixed by proclamation. 


Present Position with Respect to Labour Relations Legislation 
in Canada 


URING the war and its aftermath, the 

Dominion Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (P.C. 1003) of February 18, 1944, 
which suspended the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, enacted first in 1907, have 
required employers to negotiate with the rep- 
resentatives of their employees and provided 
machinery for the settlement of disputes. The 
Regulations applied throughout Canada to 
transport and communication agencies, and, 
by virtue of the War Measures Act and sub- 
sequent enactments, to certain specified indus- 
tries deemed essential to the war effort or to 
the life of the community, and, by virtue of 
provincial enactments in certain provinces, to 
all other industries within their scope in the 
province. 


The Labour Relations Regulations while 
making several modifications in application 
and machinery, incorporated the principle of 
compulsory collective bargaining adopted by 
Alberta, British Columbia and Nova Scotia in 
1937 and 1938, and by Ontario in 1948, and, 
also, the provisions postponing the right to 
strike until after inquiry, long familiar through 
the I.D.J. Act. The latter had inspired legis- 
lation in the late thirties in several provinces. 

Since March 31 last, the Dominion Regula- 
tions have applied directly only to transport 
and communication agencies and to other in- 
dustries only where a Provincial Legislature 
has declared them to apply. Their direct 
application to “war industries” was removed 
on March 31. Thus restricted, they may re- 
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main in effect, unless revoked by Order in 
Council, until December 31, 1947, if Parliament 
meets in November or December, or if Parlia- 
ment does not meet then, until the sixtieth day 
of the first Parliamentary Session of 1948 or 
until March 31, 1948, whichever of these dates 
is the earlier. Moreover, if both Houses of 
Parliament, by resolution, request the exten- 
sion of certain Orders in Council, including 
these Regulations, the Government may, by 
Order in Council, continue them for not more 
than one year more. 

This extension of the Regulations has been 
made possible by a succession of statutory 
provisions which are set out below. 

Looking to the expiry of the Dominion 
Regulations in relation to “provincial indus- 
tries” the Provinces took action to resume 
their jurisdiction and provide statutory ma- 
chinery to encourage collective bargaining and 
to settle disputes. This legislation is indicated 
below. f 

The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
were made under the authority of the War 
Measures Act, 1914. In 1945, the National 
Emergency Transitional Powers Act declared 
that, for the purposes of the War Measures 
Act, the war should be deemed to cease to 
exist on January 1, 1946, but the 1945 statute 
continued the Government’s power to deal by 
Order in Council with certain matters until 
December 31, 1946, if Parliament met in Nov- 
ember or December of 1946, but, if not, until 
the fifteenth day after Parliament met in 
1947. 

Under this authority, an Order in Council 
(P.C. 7414) of December 28, 1945, extended, for 
the duration of the statute, the life of all 
Orders in Council in force just before the 
1945 Act came into effect, including the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. 

At the 1946 Parliamentary Session, the Na- 
tional Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 
1945, was extended until December 31, 1946, if 
Parliament met during November or December 
1946, but if not, until the sixtieth day after 
Parliament met in 1947 or until March 31, 1947, 
whichever was the earlier. It was again stipu- 
lated, as in 1945, that on a Joint Resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament, the Government 
could continue the Act for not more than a 
year. 

The Act, then, would have expired on March 
31, 1947, but under the authority of the 1946 
amendment, an Order in Council (P:C. 1112) 
of March 25, 1947, which was based on a Joint 
Resolution of the two Houses of Parliament, 
continued it until May 15, 1947. 
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A statute of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, which was assented to on May 14, con- 
tinues in force, notwithstanding the expiry of 
the 1945 Act, certain specified Orders in Coun- 
cil. This Continuation of Transitional Meas- 
ures Act, 1947, which continues, among others, 
the Labour Relations Regulations, subject to 
power given to the Government to revoke 
them, until December 31, 1947, if Parliament 
meets in November or December, but if not, 
until the sixtieth day of the first Parliamentary 
Session in 1948 or until March 31, 1948, which- 
ever is the earlier. Again, on a Joint Resolu- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament, the Gov- 
ernment may extend the Act for still another 
year. 

As regards administration, the Regulations, 
in relation to war industries ordinarily within 
the provincial field, were administered by the 
provincial authorities, except in Alberta and 
Prince Edward Island, as a result of agreement 
between the Dominion and the Provinces con- 
cerned. The agreements provided for a pro- 
vincial board or agency to which was delegated 
some of the authority of the National Labour 
Relations Board which had been created by 
the Regulations, for an appeal from decisions 
of a provincial board to the National, for joint 
responsibility for the expenditure involved, and 
for co-operation between Dominion and pro- 
vincial conciliation services. A provincial War- 
time Labour Relations Board was set up in 
six of these seven Provinces, but in British 
Columbia the provincial Minister of Labour 
was in charge of the Regulations as concerning 
war industries. 

In Alberta and Prince Edward Island, which 
did not make agreements with the Dominion, 
war industries came under the National Board. 

With respect to other industries normally 
under provincial jurisdiction, the Regulations 
were applied in 1944 by provincial legislation 
in six provinces, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. In Saskatchewan, however, 
the Trade Union Act, enacted at a second 
Session in 1944, repealed the Labour Relations 
Act passed at the first Session. This earlier 
Act suspended the pre-war legislation con- 
cerning trade unions, applied the Dominion 
Regulations to disputes in the Province and 
provided for an agreement with the Dominion 
for this purpose. The Trade Union Act 
required collective bargaining and provided 
machinery for settling disputes without refer- 
ence to the Dominion Regulations. 

On the other hand, in’ Ontario, the Collec- 
tive Bargaining Act, 1943, was repealed by 
the Labour Relations Board Act, 1944, which 
made effective the Dominion Regulations with 
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respect to all industries; in British Columbia 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
Act, 1944, and in Manitoba, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, statutes of like title in the 
same year, applied the Dominion Regulations 
to all industries and placed the provincial legis- 
lation in abeyance in so far as it conflicted 
with the Dominion Regulations. 

In these five provinces, the provincial War- 
time Labour Relations Board, which was 
established by the agreement for war indus- 
tries, was charged also with the application 
of the Regulations to “provincial” industries 
other than war plants and services. In Quebec 
and Saskatchewan, on the contrary, a Labour 
Relations Board set up under the Quebec 
Labour Relations Act and the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act, respectively, had charge of 
“provincial” industries, not being “war” indus- 
tries. 

This was the situation, then, until early in 
1947. On January 30, 1947, the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations were amended 
to strike out the Schedule of “war industries” 
and the sections of the Regulations relating 
to them. Thus, from March 31, “war indus- 
tries” reverted to provincial authority. 

Other changes made by this Order in 
Council, which went into effect on February 
15, brought wages within the area of com- 
pulsory collective bargaining and incorporated 
in the Regulations the provisions of the Order 
in Council (P.C. 4020) of June 6, 1941, pro- 
viding for Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missions to investigate differences between 
employers and employed and, also, complaints 
concerning discrimination on the ground of 
union membership or activity. Wartime wage- 
control had removed the question of wages 
from collective bargaining but the termina- 
tion of this control on November 30, 1946, 
opened the way for free bargaining on the 


subject and its inclusion in the Labour Rela- | 


tions Regulations. 


Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
continued their Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations Acts. Dominion Orders in Coun- 
cil of January 30, 1947, amending from Feb- 
ruary 15 the earlier Orders in Council estab- 
lishing Wartime Labour Relations Boards in 
these three Provinces, provided for the recon- 
stitution of these Boards. 


However, later, New Brunswick proclaimed 
its Labour Relations Act, 1945, which is simi- 
lar to the Dominion Regulations, to take effect 
on May 15, 1947 repealing the New Brunswick 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations Act. 

In Nova Scotia the Trade Union Act, 1947, 
proclaimed in effect from July 1, will replace 
the Regulations Act. The new statute incor- 
porates some provisions of the Labour Rela- 
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tions Regulations and some of the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act, 1937. 


The Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations Act, 1944, which suspended the 
Manitoba Strikes and Lockouts Prevention 
Act, 1937, was amended this year to stipulate 
that the Dominion Regulations, as incor- 
porated in the principal Act, should continue 
in effect notwithstanding their expiry as 
Dominion Orders. The necessary changes con- 
sequent on this provision were made. 


In Ontario, the arrangement with the 
Dominion was terminated from April 3, 1947, 
at the request of the province, by a Dominion 
Order in Council (P.C. 1820) of May 8. The 
Ontario Labour Relations Board Act, 1944, 
which reproduced the Dominion Regulations, 
was amended on April 3 last, to enable the 
Government to continue it in effect, together 
with any amendments made by the Dominion 
and any alterations necessary to adapt the 
provisions to an Ontario enactment. On May 
1, Regulations made under this authority re- 
enacted the provisions of the Dominion Regu- 
lations as amended, with some changes. The 
amendment was omitted which was made by 
the Order in Council (P.C. 302) of January 
30, 1947, to the section setting out the con- 
ditions on which strikes and lockouts are 
forbidden. 


In Alberta the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1938, subsequently amended, 
has been repealed, but its provisions, with 
some changes, are embodied in the Alberta 
Labour Act, 1947, now in effect. 


In British Columbia, the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 1947, repealed 
the Labour Relations Regulations Act, 1944, 
and the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1937, and amendments. In force on 
May 15, the new statute consolidates, with 
some changes, the 1937 Act as amended. 


In Quebec the Labour Relations Act, 1944, 
the Public Service Employees’ Disputes Act, 
1944, and the Trade Disputes Act originally 
enacted in 1901, are in full force, as they have 
been since their enactment, except the first- 
named with respect to war industries. 

In Saskatchewan the Trade Union Act, 1944, 
has been applied since its passage except in 
relation to war industries. 

In Prince Edward Island the Trade Union 
Act, 1945, requires collective bargaining and 
lays down regulations concerning trade unions 
but it does not establish machinery for deter- 
mining questions of representation or for 
settling disputes. 

To sum up, then, the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, a Dominion Order in Coun- 
cil of 1944, apply at the present time to 
transport and communication agencies. They 
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have been incorporated with little substantive 
change in the law of Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, and Ontario. Legislation of 1947 in 
Alberta, British Columbia, and Nova Scotia 
consolidates previous legislation in these prov- 
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inces with some provisions from the Labour 
Relations Regulations and further modifica- 
tions. In Quebec and Saskatchewan, statutes 
of 1944 cover the same subject-matter with 
considerable variation. 


New Legislation in the United States Concerning Collective 
Bargaining and Labour Disputes 


Labour-Management Relations Act, 1947 


HE US. Labour-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, commonly called the Taft- 
Hartley Bill from the sponsors in the Senate 
and House of Representatives respectively, 
became Jaw on June 23. Like the War 
Labour Disputes Act, 19438, it was enacted 
after it had been vetoed by the President of 
the United States. 

Briefly stated, the Labour-Management 
Relations Act amends the National Labour 
Relations Act, 1985, which dealt with disputes 
concerning trade union organization and 
collective bargaining, and sets out procedure 
for dealing with all other kinds of disputes 
between employers and employed, distinguish- 
ing those creating a “national emergency”. 
Significant provisions list as unfair certain 
practices on the part of employees; make 
unions liable for violation of a collective 
agreement; permit, on certain conditions, a 
union shop; allow the check-off of union fees 
if each member makes a written assignment; 
permit employers, on specified conditions, to 
contribute to union welfare funds administered 
jointly by the employer and union; prohibit 
strikes over the renewal of an agreement 
during a 60-day period and, also, strikes to 
induce a boycott, or to require an employer 
to bargain with an uncertified union, or to 
force an employer to transfer work from 
members of one union to members of another; 
permit injunctions to be issued by the Courts 
in certain classes of disputes; forbid unions 
contributing funds for federal political cam- 
paigns; and prohibit strikes by Government 
employees. 

Legislative History 


The Act is based on a compromise agreed 
to on May 29 by a Conference Committee 
of both Houses. Several provisions of the 
Hartley Bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 18 were struck out, and 
some, also, from the Taft Bill passed by the 
Senate on June 6. Three of the ten Confer- 
ence members voted against the Bill; two 
recommended that the President should veto 
it on the ground that it was too restrictive 
and one considered that it did not go far 
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enough. The agreed Bill was adopted by 54 
to ‘17 in the Senate and 320 to 79 in the 
House. 

After the President’s veto the Bill was again 
passed by the Senate by 68 to 25 and by the 
House by 331 to 83, both majorities exceeding 
the two-thirds necessary to override the 
President. 


5] 
President's Message of Disapproval 


President Truman in his message to Con- 
gress on June 20 emphasized the increasing 
measure of Government intervention in 
economic affairs which the Bill contemplated, 
its unworkable nature, as he saw it, and 
inequitable provisions. He said:— 


I share with Congress the conviction that 
legislation dealing with the relations between 
management and labour is necessary. 
heartily condemn abuses on the part of 
unions ‘and employers and I have no patience 
with stubborn insistence on private advantage 
to the detriment of the public interest. But 
this Bill is far from a solution of those 
problems. . . 

The Bill taken as a whole would reverse 
the basic direction of our national labour 
policy, direct the Government into private 
economic affairs on an unprecedented scale, 
and conflict with important principles of our 
democratic society. Its provisions would 
cause more strikes, not fewer. It would 
contribute neither to national peace nor to 
economic stability and progress. It would be 
a dangerous stride in the ‘direction of a 
totally managed economy. It contains seeds 
of discord which would plague this Nation 
for years to come. . 

I find that this Bill is completely contrary 
to that national policy of economic freedom. 
It would require the Government, in effect, 
to become ‘ian unwanted participant at every 
bargaining table. It would superimpose 
bureaucratic procedure on the free decisions 
of local employers and employees. . . 

The Bill time and ‘again would remove the 
settlement of differences from the bargaining 
table to courts of law. Instead of learning 
to live together, employers and unions are 
invited to engage in costly, time-consuming 
litigation, inevitably embittering both parties. 
The Congress has, I think, paid too much 
attention to the inevitable frictions and diffi- 
culties incident to the reconversion period. . 

IT have concluded that this Bill would prove 
to be unworkable. The so-called “emergency 
procedure” for critical nation-wide strikes 
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would require an immense amount of govern- 
ment effort but would result almost inevitably 
‘in failure. The National Labour Relations 
Board would be given many new tasks, and 
hobbled at every turn in attempting to carry 
them out. 

The Bill prescribes unequal penalties for 
the same offence. ... Much has been made 
of the claim that the bill is intended simply 
to equalize the positions of labour and 
management. Oareful analysis shows that this 
claim is unfounded. Many of the provisions 
of the Bill standing alone seem innocent but, 
considered in relation to each other, reveal a 
consistent pattern of inequality. 


In the President’s opinion, the Bill would 
increase strikes by discouraging unions from 
including “no strike” clauses in their agree- 
ments since they would be liable for damages 
for any “wildcat” strike engaged in by any of 
their members and by imposing burdensome 
reporting requirements on them and _ penaliz- 
ing them for failure to furnish information 
by depriving them of the benefits of the 
National Labour Relations Act. In limiting 
the area of collective bargaining, making 
difficult agreements for union security and for 
welfare funds, the Bill 

disregards the voluntary development in the 

field of industrial relations in the United 

States over the past 150 years. 


The Bill, he believed, would expose industry 
to frequent interruptions by encouraging more 
elections and jurisdictional disputes, by sub- 
stituting damage suits for machinery estab- 
lished by agreement, and by weakening 
unions so that they would not control their 
members. 

Unfairness to workers, he saw, in the ease 
with which employers could get rid of those 
they wished to discharge on account of union 
activity, in depriving strikers, who have been 
replaced, of a vote in bargaining elections, in 
the litigation to which unions are to be 
exposed even though the charges prove 
groundless, in depriving workers of their right 
to meet competition by boycotting goods 
produced under sweat-shop conditions, and 
finally, in the superficially equitable manner 
in which unon members are made legally 
responsible agents of the union in the same 
way as the employer’s agents. 

The President found the provisions for 
handling disputes unworkable and discrim- 
inatory, based on erroneous assumptions. He 
stated :— 

We have learned by experience, however, 
that strikes in the basic industries are not 
ealled in haste, but only after long periods 
of negotiation and serious deliberation; and 
that in the secret-ballot election the workers 
almost always vote to support their leaders. 

I have concluded that the Bill is a clear 


threat to the successful working of our 
democratic society. 
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One of the major lessons of recent world 
history is that free and vital trade unions 
are a strong bulwark against the growth of 
totalitarian movements. We must, therefore- 
be everlastingly alert that in striking at 
union abuses we do not destroy the contribu- 
tion which unions make to our democratic 
strength. 

This Bill would go far toward weakening 
our trade union movement. And it would go 
far toward destroying our national unity. By 
raising barriers between labour and manage- 
ment and by injecting political considerations 
intio normal economic decisions, it would invite 
them to gain their ends through direct 
political action. I think it would be exceed- 
ingly dangerous to our country to develop a 
class basis for political action. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the trans- 
cendent importance of the United States in 
the world to-day as ‘a force for freedom and 
peace. We cannot be strong internationally 
if our national unity and our productive 
strength are hindered at home. Anything 
which weakens our economy or weakens the 
unity of our people—as I am thoroughly con- 
vinced this Bill would do—I cannot approve. 


Strikes ‘ 


As regards strikes, the Labour-Management 
Relations Act reproduces, with important 
changes, some provisions of the War Labour 
Disputes Act. A sharp distinction is made 
between strikes which create a “national 
emergency” and others. 


Federal Mediation Service 


To aid in settling strikes a new Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service is created. 
Sixty days after the passage of the Act this 
new agency will replace the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labour. The 
Director of the new Service is to be appointed 
by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. Thus, labour disputes are to be no 
longer the concern of the Secretary of Labour 
and his Department. But the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics must make available to the 
new Service, as well as to employers and 
workers, all available information which may 
assist in settling disputes and to keep ready 
for inspection a file of collective agreements 
and information concerning proceedings for 
adjusting disputes. 

If a dispute threatens substantially to 
interrupt commerce, the Service may proffer 
its good offices without waiting to be asked, 
but disputes affecting inter-State commerce 
only to a minor extent are to be left to 


State agencies if these are available. 


If the Director fails within a reasonable 
time to bring the parties to agreement, he 
is to urge them voluntarily to seek other 
means of settling the dispute without recourse 
to other coercion and he is to submit to the 
employees the employer’s last offer of settle- 
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ment for approval or rejection in a secret 
ballot. 

‘No provision is made for arbitration. The 
Act is content with stating that final adjust- 
ment by a method agreed upon by the parties 
is the desirable method for settling differences 
over an existing agreement. In such disputes 
the Service is directed to make its offices 
available “only as a last resort and in excep- 
tional cases”. 

To advise on how to avoid industrial 
controversies, the Act provides for a National 
Labour-Management Panel of twelve mem- 
bers, appointed by the President, equally 
representative of management and labour and 
each member outstanding in his own field. 


Disputes Creating a National Emergency 


As regards a dispute creating an emergency, 
which is defined as one which affects the 
whole or a substantial part of an industry 
engaged in inter-State or foreign commerce 
or producing goods for inter-State shipment 
and which imperils or is likely to imperil the 
national health and safety, the President is 
to appoint a board of three members to submit 
to him a factual statement concerning the 
dispute but to make no recommendations. On 
the basis of this report, the President may 
direct the Attorney-General to petition the 
District Court concerned for an order restrain- 
ing a stoppage of work for not more than 
80 days. 

During the 80-day period when a stoppage 
is restrained, the parties are required to make 
every efiort to settle their differences, but 
the President is to reconvene the board of 
inquiry which, if the dispute is not settled in 
the meantime, is to report to him within 60 
days the position of the parties and the 
employer’s last offer. This report is to be 
published within the next 15 days and the 
N.L.R. Board is to take a ballot on the ques- 
tion of accepting the employer’s offer. Within 
another five days, the results of the ballot 
are to be certified to the Attorney-General 
and the latier is to move for the discharge of 
the injunction. The President, then, is to 
report fully to Congress on the whole proceed- 
ings, making, if the dispute continues, such 
recommendations as he thinks fit “for con- 
sideration and appropriate action”. 


Legal Consequences of Strikes 

Certain kinds of strikes have special legal 
consequences. Any act in violation of a 
collective agreement renders a union liable to 
be sued for breach of contract and if the 
agreement has a “no-strike” clause which is 
violated, the employer may not only bring 
suit for damages but may seek from the Court 
a restraining order. 
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A strike, and the term includes a slow-down, 
during the 60-day period of notice which the 
Act requires to be given in order to terminate 
an agreement or to change its conditions, 
makes the strikers, unless they are re-hired, 
liable to lose their status as employees and 
to forfeit the protection of the Act. 


A jurisdictional strike or boycott may be 
an unfair labour practice under the National 
Labour Relations Act as amended, and unless 
the unions themselves settle the matter within 
10 days, it may be investigated and decided 
finally by the National Labour Relations 
Board. This provision is designed to put 
pressure on unions to compose inter-union 
differences. 


Certain classes of strikes and boycotts are 
declared unlawful and constitute unfair labour 
practices. It is an unfair practice for a labour 
organization or its agents to participate in or 
to encourage others to participate in a strike 
or boycott which has for its purpose: to force 
an employer or self-employed person to join 
any labour or employers’ organization; or to 
force an employer or other person to cease 
dealing in the products of any other person 
or doing business with any other person; or 
to force any employer, not their own, to 
bargain with an uncertified labour organiza- 
tion; or to force an employer to bargain with 
a particular union when another has been 
certified; or to force an employer to assign 
particular work to employees in a particular 
union or craft unless the employer is failing 
to obey an order of the Board covering such 
work. These provisions do not make unlawful 
the refusal of any person to enter premises 
of an employer other than his own, if there 
is a legal strike there. The Act thus recog- 
nizes the workers’ right to refuse to cross a 
picket line about another employer’s premises. 

To a complaint involving such a strike or 
boycott, the Board must give priority, and if 
a preliminary investigation leads it to believe 
the charge well-founded, the Board’s agent 
must immediately petition a federal Court for 
a temporary injunction. Notice must be given 
to the person charged and opportunity to 
present testimony. But the Court may, with~ 
out notice, issue an order valid for five days, 
if the petition alleges that “substantial and 
irreparable injury” to the complainant will 
be unavoidable. Thus, employees engaging in 
these unlawful strikes and boycotts, as in 
strikes in violation of an agreement, are not 
protected by the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 1932, 
which forbids the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes. 

Strikes by persons employed by the federal 
Government or any of its agencies, including 
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federal corporations, are made unlawful. Any 
such striker is lable to immediate dismissal 
and loss of civil service status, if any, and he 
is rendered ineligible for federal employment 
for three years. 


National Labour Relations Act Amended 


The Labour-Management Relations Act, in 
amending the National Labour Relations Act, 
1935, makes important changes in the matter 
of collective bargaining and agreements, as well 
as in the privileges of labour organizations. 

The 1935 Act which was intended to 
aid in bringing about industrial peace by 
encouraging collective bargaining in industries 
engaged in or producing goods for shipment 
in interstate commerce, defined certain unfair 
labour practices on the part of employers 
which limited their right to hire and fire 
when they acted with a view to encouraging 
or discouraging union membership or activity 
and required them to negotiate with the 
representatives of the majority of their work- 
people or a majority of a particular class of 
their employees, laid down rules for settling 
disputes over the organizing rights of trade 
unions and their representation in bargaining, 
and established the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board of three independent members 
to determine questions arising under the Act. 


This statute is now amended to restrict its 
protection to registered trade unions. Both 
local and parent organizations must have 
furnished the Secretary of Labour with up-to- 
date copies of their constitutions and by-laws, 
the names and salaries of their officers, a 
statement showing the manner of appoint- 
ment of their officers, the initiation and 
membership fees, a financial statement for the 
year and full details concerning union admin- 
istration and proceedings. In addition, the 
union must provide their members with their 
annual financial report. No union which has 
failed to make these annual returns may be 
certified as bargaining agent and no charges 
made by it may be received by the Board. 

Further, the protection of the Act is denied 
to a union which has not filed with the Board, 
within the preceding twelve months, an 
affidavit by each of its officers, local and 
national, that he is not a member of the 
Communist Party or affiliated with that Party, 
and that he is not a. member or a supporter 
of any subversive organization. 


A new provision concerning supervisors 
arises from conflict between the federal and 
some State laws. A “supervisor” may be a 
member of a labour organization but no 
employer, subject to the Act, may now be 
compelled to consider supervisors as employees 
for the purpose of any law, national or State, 
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concerning collective bargaining. (See 
Bethlehem Steel v. New York Labor Rela- 
tions Board, US. Supreme Court, L.G., June, 
1947). 


The National Labour Relations Board is to 
have five members. But by stipulating that 
the Board is to have a General Counsel, 
appointed by the President subject to the 
Senate’s confirmation, who is to act in the 
name but independently of the Board and 
who is to have supervision over the Board’s 
legal staff and regional offices and to have 
final authority over the investigation of 
charges and the issuance of complaints of 
unfair practices, the Act.takes from the Board 
some of its most important functions. The 
General Counsel can decide what cases are or 
are not to be brought before the Board. 
Unfair Labour Practices 


Designed to balance the unfair labour 
practices on the part of employers which were 
defined in the N.L.R. Act are set out certain 
practices on the part of labour organizations. 

The unfair practices of employers are 
modified to stipulate that the expression of 
any views or arguments or their dissemina- 
tion is not to constitute interference with or 
coercion of employees if the expression con- 
tains no threat of reprisal or force or promise 
of benefit. - 


Further, the 1935 clause forbidding an 
employer discriminating in regard to hire and 
terms of employment in order to encourage 
or discourage union membership excepted a 
closed-shop agreement. The 1947 Act bans a 
closed shop and permits a union shop on 
certain conditions, but not in a State where 
State law forbids such agreements. Member- 
ship in a union may be required only 
30 days after employment or after the date 
of the agreement, whichever is the later, and, 
further, the Board must certify that a 
majority of the employees eligible to vote 
for representatives have voted to authorize a 
union-shop agreement. No such agreement 
may be applied so as to permit an employee 
to be penalized if he was denied admission 
to the union on the same conditions which 
are applicable to others, or if he was expelled 
from the union for any other reason than 
failure to pay his dues. Some unions exclude 
certain classes, for example Negroes; others 
provide for Class B locals. 


These provisions concerning union security 
do not apply to agreements signed before the 
enactment of the Act or to agreements for 
one year or less which are signed during the 
60-day period between the enactment and 
the effective date of the statute. 


Six unfair labour practices on the part of 
a labour organization are set out, including 
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the refusal to bargain collectively and par- 
ticipating in or encouraging others to take 
part in a strike or boycott with one of the 
four purposes set out above. It is unfair for 
a labour organization or its agents to restrain 
or coerce employees in the exercise of their 
rights of organization but this prohibition is 
not to interfere with an organization’s right 
to make its own membership rules. Unfair, 
too, are the following: (a) causing or trying 
to cause an employer to discriminate against 
an employee who has been refused member- 
ship in the organization or been expelled for 
some reason other than failing to pay his 
fees; (b) charging initiation fees in a union 
with a union-shop agreement which the N.L.R. 
Board considers excessive or discriminatory 
under the circumstances; and (c) exacting or 
trying to exact from an employer money or 
any other thing of value for services which 
are not performed or to be performed. 


Prevention of Unfair Practices 

Co-operation with State agencies is pro- 
vided for in handling cases of local interest. 
The Board is authorized to grant to State 
agencies, by agreement with them, jurisdic- 
tion over cases in any industry, other than 
mining, manufacturing, transport and com- 
munication except where these are predom- 
inantly local, provided that the State law on 
the matter is not inconsistent with the federal 
Act. 

Charges of unfair practices made more than 
six months after the occurrence may not be 
entertained by the Board except when the 
delay arises from service in the armed forces. 
Further, the Board is bound to observe the 
rules of evidence which apply to proceedings 
in federal District Courts. 

Other changes made in the Boards pro- 
cedure in unfair practice cases: (1) require 
the Board’s findings to be based on “the 
preponderance of the testimony”, rather than 
on “all the testimony”; (2) permit orders for 
back pay to be paid to employees discrimin- 
ated against to be directed to unions as well as 
to employers, according to who was respon- 
sible for the discrimination; (3) require the 
Board, where the employer is charged with 
interference or domination of a union, to apply 
the same rules regardless of whether: the 
labour organization is independent or affiliated 
with a national or international union; (4) 
require a Board member or agent taking 
evidence to furnish the parties with a copy 
of the proposed report, to which objections 
may be made within 20 days or any longer 
period allowed; and (5) forbid the Board 
ordering reinstatement or back-pay for an 
employee who was suspended or dismissed 
for cause. 
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Bargaining Representatives and Elections 


The powers and policies of the Board are 
changed in respect to bargaining representa- 
tives and elections to determine them. 

The 1935 Act permitted a single employee 
or a group to place grievances before the 
employer but the representatives chosen by 
the majority had the exclusive right to repre- 
sent the employees in the particular unit in 
negotiating with the employer, and the Board 
has considered that the representative had 
exclusive right to adjust grievances, although 
it permitted the aggrieved person to be 
present at the discussion. The new Act 
stipulates that grievances may be adjusted 
without intervention of the representative if 
the adjustment is not inconsistent with the 
agreement and if the representative is 
allowed to be present. 

In determining what is an appropriate 
bargaining unit, the Board is directed to 
make certain changes in its policy. The 1935 
Act provided that in order to assure the 
workers the fullest freedom in exercising their 
rights under it, the Board was to decide 
whether the unit proposed should be an 
employer, craft or plant unit or a subdivision 
of one of these. The Board’s practice has 
been not to permit a separate craft unit 
where there was no history of collective 
bargaining by a craft before the workers were 
organized industrially. 

Craft workers in future may not be 
included with others merely on the ground 
that the Board previously decided that they 
should, unless a majority of them vote against 
separate representation. On the other hand, 
“yrofessional” workers may not be included in 
a unit with others unless they vote in favour 
of such inclusion. As regards plant guards, 
the Act states that they may not be asso- 
ciated in the same bargaining unit with other 
employees but, it adds, that no labour organ- 
ization may be certified to represent guards 
if it admits others or if it is affiliated with 
an organization admitting others. 

In determining questions concerning repre- 
sentation, the 1935 Act gave the Board 
discretion. Its policy has been to accept a 
union’s petition for an election when there 
was some evidence that the union had a 
substantial membership among the employees 
and to accept an employer’s petition only if 
two or more unions claimed to represent the 
employees. The new Act directs the Board 
to entertain petitions from employers for.an 
election whenever any union or individuals 
claim recognition and, also, to accept petitions 
from employees to have a union or an 
individual certified or “decertified” as their 
bargaining representative. Further, the Board 
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is directed, in effect, to abandon the practice 
of refusing a place on the election ballot to 
a company-dominated organization or the 
successor of such an organization. 


Other new provisions concerning representa- 
tives stipulate that no employees on strike, 
who have been replaced, may vote; that an 
election may not be directed in any unit 
within twelve months of an election, and that 
in determing whether a unit is appropriate, 
the extent to which the employees are already 
organized shall not be “controlling”. 


An election to determine whether a 
majority of the eligible voters desire a union 
shop, under the conditions described above, 
is to be conducted by the Board if the union 
requests it and if the union alleges that 30 
per cent or more of the employees favour 
a union shop. Such an election may not be 
held at the same time as an election for 
representatives or within a year of an election 
concerning a union shop. 


Suits Against Unions—Restrictions on 
Union Conduct 


Several restrictions imposed on labour 
organizations and workers by the Act may 
be noted here, including some referred to 
above. Trade unions and their agents are 
made lable to suit for breach of contract, 


and for damages arising from strikes or 
boycotts designed for the particular pur- 
poses indicated earlier in this article. 


Employers are forbidden to make any pay- 
ments, with certain exceptions, to employees’ 
representatives. 


If a contract between an employer and a 
labour organization, or between labour organ- 
izations, is violated, suit may now be brought 
by the aggrieved party without regard to the 
ordinary criteria, the amount in controversy 
or the citizenship of the parties. The action 
may be brought in the federal court in the 
district where the union has its principal 
office or where its officers or agents are acting 
for the employees, and the union is made a 
party to the proceedings. Moreover, a labour 
organization and an employer are to be bound 
by the acts of their agents, and the acts of 
an “agent” for the purpose of this section 
need not have been previously authorized or 
later ratified. A trade union may be sued 
as an entity not only by the employer but 
by any aggrieved person, and its assets made 
answerable for damages, but not those of its 
individual members. 


Exempt from the ban imposed on pay- 
ments by employers to employees’ representa- 
tives and on the receipt of such payments, 
are, in addition to payments for services and 
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for commodities at ordinary market prices: 
(a) deductions for union dues (the check-off) 
if individual employees have made a written 
assignment for not more than one year or 
for the life of the agreement whichever is the 
shorter; (b) contributions to welfare funds 
established by a union and jointly admin- 
istered by agreement between the employer 
and employees, together, if the parties wish, 
with some jointly chosen persons or with an 
umpire chosen by a District Court to break 
any deadlock. Payments may be made only 
for the benefit of the employees of the 
employer concerned, and their dependents, or 
of such employees jointly with ‘those of other 
employers making similar payments, provided 
that the agreement sets out fully the basis 
on which the benefits are to be paid; that 
payments are held in trust for medical or 
hospital care, retirement or survivors’ pen- 
sions, compensation for occupational accidents 
or diseases, or insurance for any of the fore- 
going, unemployment benefits, life insurance, 
disability, sickness or accident insurance; and 
provided that there is an annual audit and 
that the funds for employees’ pensions are 
kept separately. 

No provision concerning payments to repre- 
sentatives applies to a contract in effect when 
the Act was passed until such contract expires 
or until July 1, 1948, whichever is the earlier. 
Further, welfare funds are not required to be 
jointly administered if they were established 
by agreement before January 1, 1946, and 
funds providing, before January 1, 1947, for 
pooled vacations are not to be considered as 
violating the above stipulations. The latter 
clause excepts the Industrial Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union welfare plans. 

In prosecutions for payments to employee 
representatives contrary to the Act, the pro- 
tection given to unions by the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act, 1914, and the Norris-Laguardia Act, 
1932, is removed. Federal courts may issue 
injunctions restraining violations. 

For the recovery of losses, including court 
costs, which were suffered by reason of a 
boycott or strike, unlawful because it had one 
of the four objects set out above, suit may be 
brought against a union in a federal court 
without respect to the amount in controversy. 
This provision took effect on the date of enact- 
ment of the Act. The Board may seek an- 
injunction to restrain such a strike or boycott 
but not until after August 22. 

The ban on political contributions by labour 
organizations imposed by the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1925, as amended, is enlarged to 
outlaw “expenditures” as well as “contribu- 
tions”, and to apply the section to primary 
elections and caucuses as well as National 
elections. 


Post- War Trend of Real and Money Earnings in Manufacturing 
in Canada 


Fe OELOWING V-E Day, ‘there was a 

steady decline in real weekly earnings 
in Canada which continued throughout the 
rest of 1945, and on into 1946. A moderate 
recovery, beginning by June, 1946, brought 
real weekly earnings at May 1, 1947 to 94 
per cent of what they were in the week before 
May 1, 1945. 

“Real” earnings are calculated by taking 
into consideraton the trends in both money 
earnings and ‘the cost of living. The index 
of average weekly earnings, adjusted to allow 
for changes in the cost-of-living index, pro- 
duces an index of real weekly earnings. 

The following article, prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department 
of Labour, deals with the changes that have 
taken place since V-E Day in average hourly 
earnings, average hours worked, average 
earnings of wage earners in the manufacturing 
industry. 

These changes are shown statistically in 
Table 1 and graphically in Chart 1. 

Reference also is made to the long-term 
changes in real annual earnings, as shown in 
Table II and Chart II. 


Wage Rates and Earnings 


There are various sources of data on wage 
rates and earnings, whose meaning should be 
carefully distinguished. 

The word “wages” 
used to mean 


is sometimes loosely 
either “wage rates’ or 
“earnings”, two terms which have quite 
different meanings. A manufacturer may pay 
a wage rate of 70 cents an hour; however if 
his workers put in a good deal of overtime 
at time-and-a-half their average hourly 
earnings will be higher than 70 cents. Both 
these terms convey useful information, but 
their meanings should not be confused. 
During the war average hourly earnings 
increased considerably more than did wage 


rates. ‘Much overtime was worked, but also 
more. wage-earners worked at the higher 
wage rates than formerly. Thus_ the 
“average” earnings were higher than before 


the war when a greater number of workers 
were working at the lower wage rates. 
Correspondingly, hourly earnings dropped for 
a while after the war as overtime was reduced 
and as the proportion of wage-earners 
employed at the various wage rates changed, 
although wage rates did not change to any 
extent. 


Statistics showing average weekly earnings 
are calculated by multiplying average hourly 
earnings by the number of hours worked in 
a week. Thus they are likely to fluctuate 
more than those for hourly earnings, since 
they introduce a- new variable factor, the 
number of hours worked in the week. 

Statistics of annual earnings vary with the 
amount of time worked during the year. 
Wage rates might conceivably be high during 
a year when annual earnings are low, because 
the length of time worked was not great. 
On the other hand, a comparatively low 
wage rate, combined with continuous employ- 
ment, might result in annual earnings which 
compared favourably with those of a year 
of intermittent employment and high wage 
rates. 

It must be emphasized that neither weekly 
earnings nor annual earnings reflect the 
amount of employment, or unemployment in 
the country. The series show only the 
average payments to wage earners who are 
employed. 

The sources for information on wages and 
hours in Canada are as follows:— 


1. Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours 
of Labour—This report is issued by the 
Department of Labour. It shows the rates 
of wages and the normal hours scheduled by 
employers in a variety of industries. It also 
includes index numbers of wage rates. 

2. The Employment Situation together with 
Payrolls (as reported by employers having 15 
or more employees). —lIssued monthly by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, this report is 
summarized in the Lasour GAzeTTE. From the 
totals of weekly payrolls and of persons em- 
ployed, the average per capita weekly earn- 
ings are calculated. This average includes 
both wage-earners and salaried employees. 


3. Statistics of Average Hours Worked and 
Average Hourly Earnings—Issued monthly 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
summarized in ‘the Lasour GaAZETTs, this 
report also is based on information supplied 
by employers in manufacturing. It gives 
average weekly hours worked, average hourly 
earnings, and (as a product of these figures) 
average weekly earnings. The figures apply 
to wage-earners. 

4. The Manufacturing Industries of Canada. 
—Published annually by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, and containing data on annual 
earnings for wage-earners. 
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POST-WAR TREND OF REAL EARNINGS IN CANADA 
FOR 


WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


(BASE: AVERAGE 1946 = 100) 
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LONG-TERM TREND OF REAL EARNINGS IN CANADA 


FOR 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 
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TABLE I.—THE POST-WAR TREND OF EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked, and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S.; Real Wages, Computed by Research and 
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Average 
Real 
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Statistics) 
SeeaeaeaeaeeowowowowowowmauaoOo0Somumum9ee ee 
Average Average Average 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly 
Worked Earnings Earnings 
Per Week 
Week preceding: 
AID e Wea yr lA A LO) Ua ele ee ea tea i Seer tn 45-9* 70-0 32-13* 
Hepruaryy, il G45 ls AMPA gk RS Ware d Ve 45-4 70-1 31-83 
March Peel OA DEW eae Con eho rene coalescent 45-8 70-1 32-11 
April LOSS PT SEEN cathe ne ERE: | PIN hs 45-5* 70-4 32-05* 
May ye eee a es ee ee ee 45-5 70-5 32-08 
June UIP Uae a Pe AMO A Oe RR AM es LLM 44-3 70-3 31-14 
July LG OA ITAL: SES Oe CPL Oe 44-3 70-1 31-05 
August UAL OATH 2 kvevantestetens bah cso} ants xi ceeenemrnonene: 44.3 69-5 30-79 
DEDLEIN DEI OAR coset alec ack Med tae ee me 44-1 69-2 30-52 
OCCODErABEL MOLT TIT ORNEL ITC eet. eNeTINS Be 44.7 67:8 30°31 
Novem beni] 94 FN os 16k, no schih te ee eins 44.9 67-5 30°31 
ASSOLE OG aa Gal Li ait Sateen tamer Raced 44-8 67-0 30-02 
Vanavee eels GACH Re. oe es ta a ea ee 44-2* 67-9 29-99% 
Mebruany ml O4Gaens coat tee cn PL cee 44-1 68-1 30-03 
March TRS OAG So Bas. CEE A BO EE 44-0 67-9 29-88 
April Le LOSO Se ior cr are es ee Seer 44-4 68-4 ' 30-37 
May UTIGA Gente ries «ee ee 43-0 68-9 29-63 
June DAT OAG ee a he tarh oy Re th PS We ES 42-0 69-1 29-02 
July LOA Gamers he Rosas ten eee eee 42-4 70-0 29-68 
August TAO4SG Rhee.) ries Wie OR on eit 43-0 70:0 30-10 
Depcembemb nl O46 = eh tai. is0 ie) free ner e le | 42-7 70:6 30-15 
October merle VOIG Nee eee he. ee, ae 42-9 71-4 30-63 
November, 1946s a.c seh). teat a! 42-4 72°9 30-91 
IWecemiberatglosGiny wen cia) n(n gem eas ae 43-2 74-5 32-18 
VANUALYENM TOA Thos! ia ehh aed, Chas 3 Meee eee 42-6* 76-2 32-44* 
LINEN OV eTEES ESA AU WN TS: NCR OI Ne RON, IY Da ag 43-1 76°3 32-89 
March DA HOO ete. ln, SEN Ae 43-4 771 33-46 
April Weg G4 7 mentite. Bae, Andee nal alee ee 43-2 77-6 33°52 
May OA Te te icc ic le tau ea I es a a 43-2 78-3 33-83 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03. 


The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, $30.69 


TABLE II.—THE TREND OF REAL YEARLY EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


IN CANADA, 1917-1946 


(Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and Research and Statistics, Dept. of Labour) 
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Post-War Trend of Hourly Earnings 


As war industries, which paid higher than 
average hourly rates, terminated production 
and closed down, the average hourly earnings 
of a wage-earner employed in manufacturing 
fell from 70-5 cents in the payroll period 
preceding May 1, 1945, to a low point of 
67:0 cents by December 1, 1945. This down- 
ward trend reflects not so much an actual 
cut in the wage rates paid as a change in the 
number of workers in industries which were 
paying a high hourly rate and in industries 
which were paying a low hourly rate. The 
latter were employing a greater and greater 
proportion of the total wage-earners in 
manufacturing. 

The first half of 1946 saw an increase 
of hourly earnings so that, by July, there 
had been a return to the level of July 1, 
1945. This reversal in trend was due partly 
to increased employment, proportionately, in 
the heavy industries, which pay a higher than 
average rate, and. partly to higher rates of 
pay in both hght and heavy industry. 

In the latter half of 1946, wage rate 
increases were the chief cause of the con- 
tinuation in the steady climb of hourly 
earnings. By January, 1947, with most strikes 
settled and with wage control terminated, the 
rise was levelling off. 

Hourly earnings were 7:8 cents higher in 
the week preceding May 1, 1947, than in the 
week preceding May 1, 1945. From the low 
of December, 1945, to May, 1947, hourly 
earnings increased by 11:3 cents. 


Weekly Hours Worked 


Average hours worked per week for wage- 
earners in manufacturing industries showed a 
less marked downward trend during the latter 
part of 1945 than average hourly earnings. 
The figures are shown in Table I. 

The drop in average hours worked per week 
between May and September, 1945, was 
largely because of a decline in overtime. 
Work stoppages, caused by material shortages 
or labour disputes, caused some fluctuation in 
hours worked per week throughout 1946. 
However, by 1947, the trend had steadied. 
There had been a reduction of, roughly, 14 
hours in the work-week from the autumn of 
1945 to the spring of 1947. This reduction 
can be largely attributed to labour-manage- 
ment agreements. 

The effect of these concomitant movements 
in average hourly earnings and average hours 
worked per week on the income of the worker 
can most easily be seen by taking a look at 
the trend of average weekly earnings, which 
is the product of the two factors. 
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Post-War Trend of Weekly Earnings 


Weekly earnings, after the initial drop 
between May 1 and June 1, 1945, declined 
gradually throughout ‘the last six months of 
1945. The lowest mark was reached by the 
end of the spring of 1946. <A steady rise 
throughout the remainder of 1946 and on 
into 1947 brought weekly earnings to $33.83 
by May, 1947, to compare with $32.08 in the 
week preceding May 1, 1945. 

There is little meaning, however, in com- 
paring earnings at different periods of time 
unless allowance 1s made for changes in the 
purchasing power of money. Each dollar a 
worker has may be buying more or less food, 
more or less clothing, shelter, or amusement 
than it formerly did. Money earnings 
adjusted for this change in dollar value will 
give an approximation of “real” earnings or 
“the quantity of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life” that are given in exchange 
for labour. 


The Cost-of-Living Index and its Meaning 


How should adjustment be made for 
changes in the value of the wage-earner’s 
dollar? If the price of ships thas doubled, 
the purchasing power of money in respect 
to ships has halved. But to the average 
worker it is of no immediate concern that 
dollar value ‘has diminished in this way. Only 
when the price of the goods he buys has 
increased does the value of his dollar shrink. 
A measurement of changes in the prices of 
goods and services purchased by the average 
wage-earner must, therefore, be determined. 

In the year 1938, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics conducted a survey to determine 
how the average wage-earner disposed of his 
income. Upon this basis, an average family 
budget was drawn up to show the money cost 
of the goods consumed and the _ services 
utilized. At regular intervals since that time 
the money cost of the same goods and services 
was measured and an index, the cost-of-living 
index, was constructed showing changes in the 
average unit prices of these consumer goods 
and services. 

The cost-of-living index, therefore, measures 
the change in the retail prices of a “fixed 
basket of goods”. It is by means of this 
index that average weekly earnings can be 
adjusted to allow for changes in the purchas- 
ing power of money. The adjustment con- 
sists of dividing the indices of average weekly 
earnings by the respective cost-of-living 
indices, thereby obtaining an index of “rea!” 
average weekly earnings. 


Post-War Trend of Real Earnings 


Beginning in the spring of 1946, the pur- 
chasing power of the wage-earner’s dollar was 
forced steadily lower by a decided rise in the 
Canadian cost-of-living. As the number of 
dollars in the weekly pay envelope dimuin- 
ished, therefore, the amount which each 
dollar would buy also decreased. This is 
Shown in the trend of real earnings as 
depicted in Table I. 


Following V-E Day, there was a steady 
decline in real weekly earnings which con- 
tinued throughout the rest of 1945, and on 
into 1946. A moderate recovery, beginning 
by June, 1946, brought real weekly earnings 
at May 1, 1947 to 94 per cent of what they 
were in the week before May 1, 1945. 


The post-war trend of real earnings in 
Canada has two marked differences from the 
trend in the United States—the drop after 
V-E Day was-not so sharp in Canada as in 
the U.S. and the recovery movement, which 
was evident in Canada by ‘the summer of 
1946, was not apparent in the USS. by the 
spring of 1947. A comparison of real weekly 
earnings between the two countries shows that 
the lowest point in the American trend was 
reached in November of 1946 when real earn- 
ings were 84 per cent of what ‘they were in 
May, 1945. The low point in the Canadian 
trend was reached at the beginning of June, 
1946, when real earnings were 87 per cent of 
what they were at the beginning of May, 
1945. The latest available figures for the 
United States (March, 1947), reveal that real 
earnings are still only 85 per cent of May, 
1945 earnings, whereas Canadian real earn- 
ings, have already increased to 94 per cent 
of real earnings at May 1, 1945. 


However, since the period of time which 
has been selected for study—from the end 
of the war in Europe to the present—shows 
only a small part of the long-run trend of 
real earnings, no estimate of the meaning of 
these post-war fluctuations can be made by 
studying just this isolated section of the 
trend. 


The Long-run Trend of Real Earnings 


There are no statistics available on average 
weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufac- 
turing which will continuously cover the 
pre-war, wartime and post-war periods. The 
only indication of changes in average earn- 
ings during these three periods is the series 
on average yearly earnings. The earliest 
available figure is that for 1917. These 
figures are presented in Table II, and shown 
graphically in Chart II. 


REAL AND MONEY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
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Real average yearly earnings show a 
general upward trend from 1917 to 1939, in 
spite of the impact of the depression in the 
Thirties. Over the 22 years, there was an 
average increase of 1-2 per cent a year. 

An index of real average yearly earnings 
(average 1935-39=100) reveals a rise from 
79-8 in 1917 to 82-2 in 1921 and to 93-4 in 
1931. The index fell during the depression 
years to a low of 88-2 in 1933, and then rose 
steadily to 103-1 in 1939. The drop during 
the depression years was comparatively small, 
since the cost-of-living index fell almost as 
much as did the index of money earnings. 
It should again be noted that fluctuations in 
employment and unemployment have no 
direct effect on the index of earnings. 

This long-term rise in real 
significant of an expanding economy. 
Increased utilization of resources and _ in- 
creased productive efficiency contributed to 
greater production which was distributed 
throughout the economy by greater payments 
to capital and management, greater payments 
to labour, and, to some extent, by lower 
prices to consumers. 


earnings is 


The war, with the accompanying abnormal 
rate of utilization of the nation’s resources 
and the tremendous growth in capital equip- 
ment, altered this long-run :trend. 

After 1939, therefore, real average yearly 
earnings shot up to all-time heights; the 
aforementioned index reached a peak of 141-0 
in 1944, ‘During these war years, the average 
increase was 6:5 per cent a year, much of 
the increase being due to large numbers of 
workers moving to higher-paid war jobs, as 
well as to increases in rates of wages. Com- 
plete information on yearly earnings is not 
available for 1945 and 1946. On the basis of 
the data at hand, however, it is possible to 
estimate that 1945 saw very little change in 
the level of real average yearly earnings in 
manufacturing. The estimated index for 1945 
was 140-8, only slightly below that for 1944. 

As mentioned earlier, 1946 saw a fairly 
sharp drop in real average weekly earnings 
and, therefore, in real average yearly earn- 
ings. It is estimated that there was a decline 
in the latter of about 6 per cent, with the 
index falling to 132-4 in 1946. 

The drop in real weekly earnings through- 
out the latter part of 1945 and the first half 
of 1946, together with the recovery move- 
ment in the last part of 1946, are the 
preliminary fluctuations in the establishment 
of the post-war trend, the direction of which 
cannot as yet be described in any definitive 
manner. 


Housing Activity in Canada and United States 


OUSING activity in both Canada and 

the United States, according to recently 

published reports, has levelled off as a result 
of rising construction costs. 

In Canada new housing units brought under 
construction during the first four months of 
this year were “considerably below” the number 
started in the same period of 1946, the Crown- 
owned Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration reported in its quarterly magazine, 
Housing in Canada: 

The publication estimated 7,580 “starts” had 
been made on houses between January 1 and 
April 30 in cities and municipalities with 
populations of more than 5,000. Although 
comparable data was not available for 1946, 
some indication of the relative position was 
given in the series of residential contracts 
awarded. These totalled $34,600,000 in the 
first quarter of 1947 and $55,600,000 in 
January-April, 1946. 

The magazine noted “increasingly evident 
buyers’ resistance” to current high costs of 
construction. Causes of the low level of new 
housing units, it said, were restricted supplies 
of labour and material, a large carry-over 
from 1946 and unseasonable weather. 


Apart from steel piping, production of most 
critical building materials during the first 
quarter was “well above” figures for the same 
period last year. 


Costs of housebuilding continued to rise 
during the first quarter and at the end of 
April were estimated at six per cent above 
costs at the close of 1946. 


The housing report also noted the abnor- 
mally high rate of family formation in Canada 
during the war yéars and continuance of the 
rising birth rate. Registrations of births in 
municipalities of 10,000 and up showed a 
37 per cent increase in 1946 over the average 
of the preceding seven years. The 1946 
figure was 161,000 compared with the average 
117,200. In the first quarter of this year, 
44,900 births were registered compared to 
33,900 in the corresponding period of 1946. 
The family formation rate was estimated at 
65,000 annually. 


United States 


A levelling off in housing activity, caused 
by rising construction costs, was reported 
recently by the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
United States Department of Labour. 


“Interviews in 109 selected localities have 
revealed that the average veteran cannot 
afford to pay more than $6,000 for a house,” 
the Bureau stated. “Results of the Bureau’s 
studies show that the median construction 
cost (excluding land costs and _ builders’ 
profit), of the 1-family homes begun in the 
first quarter of this year was about $5,250. 
One-fourth of the 1-family houses to be built 
were to cost private builders $7,250 or more. 
Adding in land and other items, these costs 
mean selling prices typically ranging from 
$7,000 to $8,000 or more.” 

Housing construction in May was at about 
the same level as in April, and somewhat 
higher than in May, 1946. There had been 
a rapid increase in activity since the first of 
the year, but local building reports indicated 
that the April-May levels would not be 
exceeded during the remainder of the year. 

During May, 1947 about 69,000 new per- 
manent dwelling units were started in non- 
farm areas, as compared with 67,000 in May, 
1946. At the beginning of 1947 it had been 
anticipated “that approximately 1,000,000 per- 
manent units would be put under construc- 
tion this year; the present outlook is for 
about 725,000. As against the original fore- 
cast of 950,000 completions, the Bureau now 
anticipates that approximately 765,000 units 
will be made ready for occupancy in 1947.” ... 
“Taking account of the actual volume of 
construction activity during the first five 
months of the year and in light of the current 
cost situation, it is now estimated that 
expenditures for all new construction during 
1947 will total approximately $12 billion, 
including about $44 billion for housing. While 
this total is 22 per cent below the former 
estimate of $154 billion, it exceeds the amount 
spent last year by more than a fifth. 

“Construction employment is expected to 
reach a maximum of about 2,000,000 early in 
the autumn, 300,000 more than in May and 
substantially better than last year’s high. 

“The Bureau’s appraisal of future construc- 
tion prospects is based on the assumption 
that wholesale prices of building materials 
will decline about 10 per cent by the end of 
the year, that wage rates on construction will 
rise only moderately, and that further modi- 
fications in the limitations on non-residential 
building will be made by mid-summer. It is 
assumed also that there will be no major 
work stoppages and that materials inventories 
will continue to improve.” 
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Legislative Proposals of Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


NTICIPATING that labour legislation 

embodying suggestions that they had made 
in March, 1946 (L.G. 1946, p. 447) would be 
introduced earlier in the 1947 session of Par- 
liament, the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods postponed until May 29, the submission 
of their 1947 memorandum to the Government. 


At the outset, the memorandum drew atten- 
tion to the proposals made fourteen months 
earlier, and expressed their appreciation of the 
“favourable consideration given some of those 
items, including amendments to Sections 310 
and 421 of the Railway Act.” However, the 
memorandum reaffirmed a previous request 
that early consideration be given to amend- 
ments to the Customs Act to provide for “the 
removal of Customs duty and other tax im- 
posed on material and equipment imported for 
use in the construction of crossing protection 
devices and signals.” It was urged too, that 
“similar duties and taxes on material and 
equipment imported into Canada for the in- 
stallation of automatic block signals’ be re- 
moved. The Government was requested to 
authorize the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners “to require railway companies to under- 
take early installation of automatic block sig- 
nals on all railway lines (carrying) frequent 
and fast traffic,” the better to protect human 
life and property. 


St. Lawrence Waterways—The memorandum 
reiterated the opposition of the Brotherhoods 
to the St. Lawrence Waterways Project. It 
was asserted that “its value to Canada is 
theoretical, its cost is very real, its need highly 
questionable and its effect must be viewed 
with concern . We have financial obliga- 
tions as a result of the war which should deter 
such speculation and non-essential spending.” 

Old Age Pensions—It was urged again that 
“the eligible pension age be reduced to 65 
years and that the means test be raised to 
at least $600 a year, without regard to resident 
property.” 


Income War Tax Act—While expressing 
“particular interest” in recent budget proposals 
to amend the Income War Tax Act, the 
memorandum reaffirmed an earlier request that 
“the statutory exemptions be increased to 
$2,400 and $1,200 for married and single per- 
sons respectively.” It urged further, that “all 
cases of pressing need brought to the attention 
of the Government, or Revenue Department, 
the refundable portion of the tax to the credit 
of such jpersons be remitted to them without 
unnecessary delay.” 


Scientific Medical Research—Emphasis was 
given to the importance of early and favour- 
able consideration of means to promote scien- 
tific medical research and urged “a careful 
exploration of every avenue and the discovery 
of every remedy available to the healing art.” 


Immigration.—The memorandum stated that 
the brotherhoods were in accord with “any such 
policy” on immigration as was announced in 
the House of Commons by Prime Minister 
King on May 1. Specific approval was ex- 
pressed for a policy “that will encourage the 
selection of persons from the British Isles, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and the 
United States,” subject to the understanding 
that “immigration should be on a basis of 
qualification for assimilation with Canadian 
citizenship.” 

The following were members of the deputa- 
tion: A. J. Kelly, Chairman of Committee, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Wm. L. 
Best, C.B.E., Secretary of Committee, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
J. J. O’Grady, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; W. H. Phillips, Vice-Chair- 
man of Committee, Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; H. B. Chase, C.B.E., Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; J. L. D. Ives, Order of 
Railway Conductors. 
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Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


(feet Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P. C. 1003, and under 
the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


The Wartume Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1003, are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
the certification of bargaining represenitatives, 
the intervention of the Board for the purpose 
of obtaining conciliation services from the 
Minister of Labour, the establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
collective agreements, and the institution of 
prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Mianister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 


The Warteme Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1003, apply to employees and 
employers engaged in works, undertakings 
or businesses of an interprovincial, national 
or international nature and thus within the 
legislative authority of Parliament, including 
navigation and shipping, lines of steam or 
other ships, railways, airlines, canals, tele- 
graph, telephone and radio communication, 


ferries, and works situated in a province but 
which have been or may be declared by 
Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada or two or more provinces. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in making 
the various types of applications invoking 
the provisions of the Regulations and the 
services of the Board. Copies of these 
procedural regulations and of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, may 
be obtained from the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Regulations are here 
described in two separate articles. The first 
deals with applications made to the Board 
for the certification of bargaining representa- 
tives and other services, and records the 
decisions reached in such matters; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 


Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during 
the month of June. During the month the 
Board received 18 applications, held 6 hhear- 
ings, issued 9 certificates designating bargain- 
ing representatives, rejected 4 applications, 
ordered 7 representation votes. In view of 
the termination of arrangements with the 
various provincial authorities providing for 
appeal from the decisions of provincial 
Boards, the Board had no appeal proceedings 
before it during the month. 
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Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and certain of its officers for 
marine engineers employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on the ss. Princess 
Helene in the Bay of Fundy Service of the 
company. The chief engineer was excluded 
from the bargaining unit.** 





* Following an investigation of the application. 
** Following an investigation of the application and 
a representation vote. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND CONCILIATION 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
certain of its officers for freight brakemen, 
passenger brakemen, train baggagemen, yard 
foremen and yardmen employed by the 
Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, North Bay, Ont* 


3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and certain of its officers for a 
group of clerical employees and timekeepers 
employed by ithe Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at Winnipeg, Weston and Brandon, 
Man., and Fort William and Kenora, Ont. 
The chief clerk, senior clerk (accounting), 
chief timekeepers at Winnipeg and Weston 
shops, and the secretary to the General 
Accountant were excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit.** 

4. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and certain of its officers for 
engineers, including the chief engineer, on 
vessels operated by the British Columbia 
Lake and River Service of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company .** 


5. Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of Labour 
and the principal Canadian officers of the 
Division’s eight component craft unions for 
some 32,500 employees of the following rail- 
ways represented by the Railway Association 
of Canada: Canadian National Railways, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway, the Quebec Central 
Railway, the Northern Alberta Railways Co., 
the Ontario Northland Transportation Com- 
mission, and the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Ralway Co. The employees covered 
by ‘the certification consist of blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, carmen, electricians, machinists, 
moulders, sheet metal workers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and their helpers and appren- 
tices, together with gang foremen and leading 
hands of the various crafts, all of whom are 
covered by Wage Agreement No. 6 between 
the Railway Association of Canada and 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, A.F. of L.* 


6. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America and certain of its officers for a 
group of roundhouse and shop employees of 
the Midland Railway Company of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Man. The master mechanic was 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 


7. System Adjustment Board and/or Gen- 
eral Adjustment Committee, Atlantic Region, 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers and certain of its 
officers for clerks and stenographers on the 
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staff of the Purchasing Agent of the Canadian 
National Railways at Moncton, N.B. The 
Chief clerk was excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit.* 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District and certain of its 
officers for the unlicensed personnel employed 
by tthe Pacific Great Eastern Ralway Com- 
pany, Vancouver, in the deck, engineroom and 


steward’s departments of the tug Pointe 
Ellice and barge Number Two* 
9. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


and certain of its officers for engineers 
handling steam or other classes of motive 
power employed in the Railway Traffic 
Department of the National Harbours Board 
at Montreal.* 


Representation Wotes Ordered 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Local 3, 
Canadian Association of Maritime Transport 
Workers, Inc., applicants, and Inter Island 
Steamship Company Limited, Montreal (L.G., 
May, 1947, pp. 661-662). Following an in- 
vestigation of the applications and a hearing 
of the parties, the Board ordered a vote of 
the unlicensed personnel, except the chief 
steward and chief cook, employed on the 
ss. Island Connector operated by the com- 
pany. The names of both applicant organ- 
izations will appear on the ballot. Messrs. 
R. Trepanier and L. Pepin, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officers, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Montreal, were appointed Returning 
Officers. 

2. Canadian Association of Maritime Trans- 
port Workers, Inc., Local 2, and Clarke 
Steamship Co. Ltd., Montreal (L.G., May, 
1947, p. 661). Following an investigation of 
the application and a hearing of the parties, 
the Board ordered a representation vote of 
the unlicensed personnel, except the chief 
steward and the chief cook, employed by the 
company on the ss. North Voyager, ss. North 
Gaspe, and ss. North Shore. The names of 
the applicant organization and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union will appear on the ballot. 
Messrs. R. Trepanier and L. Pepin were 
appointed Returning Officers. 

3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canadian 
Association of Martime Transport Workers, 
Inc., Local 5, appheants, and the Caribbean 
Steamship Co., Ltd., Montreal (L.G., May, 
1947, pp. 661-662). Following an investiga- 
tion of the applications and a hearing of the 
parties, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of the unlicensed personnel, except the 
chief steward and the chief cook, employed 
by the company on the ss. North Coaster. 
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The names of both applicanit organizations 
will appear on the ballot. Messrs. R. 
Trepanier and L. Pepin were appointed 
Returning Officers. 

4. Canadian Association of Maritume Trans- 
yort Workers, dnc. Local) 4, and .The 
Magdalen Islands Transportation Company 
Limited, Montreal (L.G., June, 1947, p. 795). 
Following an investigation of the application 
and a hearing of the parties, the Board 
ordered a representation vote of unlicensed 
personnel, except the chief steward and the 
chief cook, employed on the ss. Magdalen. 
Only the name of the applicant organization 
will appear on the ballot. Messrs. R. 
Trepanier and L. Pepin were appointed 
Returning Officers. 

5. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company Limited, 
Toronto (L.G., June, 1947, p. 795). Following 
an investigation of the application and a 
hearing of the parties, the Board ordered a 
representation vote of the marine engineers, 
except chief engineers, employed on vessels 
operated by the company. Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was appointed Returning Officer. 

6. Canadian Association of Maritume Trans- 
port Workers, Inc. Local 6, and North 
Pioneer Steamship Company Limited, Mont- 
real (L.G., June, 1947, p. 795). Following an 
investigation of the application and a hearing 
of the parties, the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of the unlicensed personnel, 
except the chief steward and the chief cook, 
employed by the company on the ss. North 
Pioneer. The names of the applicant organ- 
ization and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
will appear on the ballot. Messrs. R. 
Trepanier and L. Pepin, Montreal, were 
appoinited Returning Officers. 

7. Canadian Association of Maritume Trans- 
port Workers, Inc., Local 7, and Gulf Ports 
Steamship Company, Limited, Montreal (L.G.., 
June, 1947, p. 795). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application and a hearing of the 
parties, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of the unlicensed personnel, except tthe 
chief cook, employed by the company on the 
ss. Gulf Port. Only the name of the applicant 
organization will appear on the ballot. Messrs. 
R. Trepanier and L. Pepin, Montreal, were 
appointed Returning Officers. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Association of Railwaymen, 
Local Branch No. 82, and the Ontario North- 
land Transportation Commission, North Bay, 
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Ont. (L.G., May, 1947, p. 661). Following an 
investigation of the application, a hearing of 
the parties and a representation vote, the 
application was rejected as not having the 
support of a majority of the employees 
affected. 


2. Quebec Longshoremen’s Union, Local 1 
(CCCL), and Albert G. Baker, Ltd., Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., and 
Canadian Import Co., Ltd. Quebec, P.Q. 
(L.G., May, 1947, p. 661). Following an 
investigation and a shearing of the parties, 
the Board rejected the three applications for 
the reason, among others, that the applicant 
organization had not shown that it had the 
support of a majority of the employees in a 
bargaining unit comprising all regularly 
employed longshoremen at the Quebec and 
Levis Harbour. Reasons for Judgment will 
be issued by the Board at a later date. 


Applications for Certification Received during 
the month of June, 1947 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of one clerk and three messengers 
employed in the WI Railway Telegraph 
Office, Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg. 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers on 
behalf of engineers handling steam or other 
classes of motive power employed by the 


National Harbours Board at Montreal 
(see under “Applications for Certification 
Granted”). 


3. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of ground crew personnel employed 
in maintaining and servicing aircraft at 
Dorval Airport, Dorval, P.Q., by Canadian 
Air Express Limited, Montreal. 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of bus drivers and garage employees 
below the rank of foreman employed by Hull 
City Transport Ltd., Hull, P.Q. 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of agents, operators, shop employees 
and maintenance of way employees of ‘the 
Témiscouata Railway Company, Riviere du 
Loup, P.Q. 

6. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 608, on behalf of 
deepsea longshoremen employed ‘by the 
Empire Stevedoring Company, Vancouver, at 
the Ports of Chemainus, Crofton and Nanaimo, 
B.C. 

7. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 608, on behalf of 
deepsea longshoremen employed by the 
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Canadian Stevedoring Company, Vancouver, 
at the Ports of Chemainus, Crofton and 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


8. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel of the deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments of the tanker 
Britamerican operated by the Canadian 
Transport Company, Vancouver. 


9. Hull City Transport Employees’ Syndi- 
cate on behalf of drivers, garage workers, 
office workers, except inspectors and 
despatchers, etc., employed by Hull City 
Transport Ltd., Hull, P.Q. 

10. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of personnel employed in main- 
taining and servicing aircraft at the Ottawa 
Airport by Canadian Air Express Limited, 
Montreal. 

ll. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on _ the 
Mazxwell Park operated by Familoil Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


12. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on the Rexton 
Kent operated by Kent Lines Limited, Saint 
John, N.B. 

13. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union B 1405, on behalf of 
radio broadcasting personnel, i.e., radio 
engineers, announcers, operators, traffic clerks, 
continuity writers, advertising salesmen and 
stenographers, » not including the _ station 
manager, employed by Artic Radio Corpora- 
tion (Station CFAR), Flin Flon, Man. 
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14. Canadian Union of Boilermakers & Iron 
Shipbuilders, Local No. 8, on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on the tugs 
ss. Busy Bee, ss. Chateau and ss. Manonr, 
operated by Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing 
Company Ltd., Lauzon, P.Q. 

15. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on the ss. Jean 
Brillant, ss. Matane and ss. Rimouski oper- 
ated by Lower St. Lawrence Transport Co., 
Ltd., Rimouski, P.Q. 

16. Canadian Lake Seamen's Union on 
behalf of tug boat personnel employed by 
Sincennes McNaughton Lines Ltd., Montreal. 


17. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers, 
Division 199, on behalf of personnel in tthe 
Audit Office, Canadian National Telegraph 
Audit Department, 347 Bay Street, Toronto. 


18. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., on behalf of engineering 
officers employed on vessels plying between 
Port Dalhousie and Toronto, operated by tthe 
Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto Railway 
Company, Canadian National Steamers. 


Applications for Leave to Prosecute 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, against Hull City Transport 
Limited, Hull, P.Q. The application was 
withdrawn by the union before receiving ‘the 
consideration of the Board. 


Conciliation Proceedings under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued’ for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) and, until May 15, 
1947, such disputes in certain provinces were 
also referred to the Minister by the Provincial 
Boards in their respective jurisdictions. The 
Minister then appoints a Conciliation Officer 
to confer with the parties and endeavour to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation Officer 
is unable to bring about settlement of the 
matters in dispute and reports that in his 
view an agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board, a Board 
is then established by the Minister. The duty 


of such a Board is to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties on the matters 
in dispute and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 


I Assignments of Conciliation Officer 


During June, 1947, Conciliation Officers were 
assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the follow- 
ing cases:— 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Local 501, Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store “Union: (CLO-CCL).. ““G. Ri" Currie, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., and Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express & Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). R. Trepanier, Conciliation 
Officer. 
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United Grain Growers’ Terminals Lid., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 501, Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union (CIO-CCL). 
G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer. 


II] Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers or Applications Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
during June, 1947, from Conciliation Officers 
indicating the successful completion of nego- 
tiations with the signing of an agreement or 
the withdrawal of the application for 
intervention :— 

City Laundry Ltd., Saint John, N.B., and 
Saint John Dry Cleaning & Laundry Workers’ 
Union (CCL). H.R. Peitigrove, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Crescent Creamery Ltd., City Dairy Litd., 
Modern Dairies Ltd., St. Boniface Creamery 
Ltd., and Central Dairies Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Local 119, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
& Helpers of America (AFL-TLC). R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer. 

Dominion Wheel. & Foundries Ltd., St. 
Boniface, Man., and Local 174, International 
Moulders’ & Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America (AFL-TLC). R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd., Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T., and ‘Yellowknife District 
Miners’ Union (Local 802, International 
Union of Mine, ‘Mill & Smelter Workers) 
(CIO-CCL).  G.°-R. Currie, “Conciliation 
Officer. 

Universal Fruit Co., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. H. S. 
Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 


III Boards Established 


During the month, Conciliation Boards were 
established to deal with disputes between the 
following parties:— 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, their subsidiaries 
and jointly-owned undertakings,.and Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Co., Ontario 
Northland Railway, Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo Railway Co., Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Co., Essex Terminal Railway Co. 
and Sydney & Louisburg Railway Co., and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen. 
M. M. Maclean, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian National Railways (Freight 
Handlers on Montreal Wharf) and Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express & Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). J. 8. McCullagh, Conciliation 
Officer. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Freight 
Handlers on Montreal Wharf) and Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees (AFL- 
TLC). J.S. McCullagh, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Communica- 
tions Dept.) and Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Canadian Pacific System, Division No. 
1 (AFL-TLC). J.S. McCullagh, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Canadian National Rail- 
ways (B.C. Coast & Lakes Barge & Ferry 
Service), Canadian National Railways (B.C. 
Coast Service), Union Steamships Ltd., and 
Frank Waterhouse & Co. Ltd., and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (TLC). ° G.-"R. Currie; Conciliation 
Officer. 


WIA Recommendations of Conciliation Officers 
Referred to Provincial Ministers 
of Labour 


In the following cases, Conciliation Officers 
appointed by the ‘Minister of Labour before 
May 15, 1947, to deal with disputes now falling 
within Provincial jurisdiction reported during 
the month of June that they had been unable 
to effect settlements of the disputes and recom- 
mended the establishment of Conciliation 
Boards, and their recommendations were 
referred to the appropriate provincial Ministers 
of Labour :— 

B. L. M. Line, Bridgewater, N.S., and Lodge 
355, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

Rumford Laundry Ltd., Brandon, Man., and 
Local 1, Brandon Laundry Workers’ Union 
(CCL). R. H. Hooper, Conciliation Officer. 


IV Boards Fully Constituted 


Canada Veneers Ltd. The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between Canada Veneers Ltd., Saint John, 
N.B. and the Industrial Umion of Veneer 
Workers (CCL) was fully constituted on 
June 11, 1947, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge H. O. McInerney, Saint John, 
as Chairman of the Board, on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the Board, T. L. McGloan, Saint John, and 
J. K. Bell, Halifax, who had been appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


V Board Reports Received 


During the month, Board reports were 


received in the following cases:— 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., their jointly and separ- 
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ately owned subsidiaries and ancillaries; and 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway; Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Railway; Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway; Ontario North- 
land Railway; Sydney & Louisburg Railway; 
and Essex Terminal Railway; and _ their 
employees, members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen; Order of 
Railway Conductors; Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of 
Railway Signalmen of America; Canadian 
Pacific Railway System Federation No. 125 
(Shop Crafts); Canadian National Railway 
System Federation No. 11; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department (AFL); 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
& Other Transport Workers; Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express & Station Employees; Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
& Bartenders’ International League of 
America; International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men & Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Round- 
house & Railway Shop Labourers; Brother- 
-hood of Express Employees; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; and 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers & Helpers. 


Report of Conciliation Board 
Railways and Canadian Pacific 
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McIntyre & Taylor, Toronto, Ont., and 
International Moulders & Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America (AFL-TLC). 

Ray’s Superior Stores Ltd., and Ray’s Litd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Retail Grocery & Food 
Clerks’ Union (Local 1518, Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association) (AFL-- 
TLC). 

Reliance Foundry Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 
and Vancouver District Metal & Chemical 
Workers’ Union (Local 289, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers) 
(CIO-CCL). 

Systems Equipment Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 191, International Typographical 
Union (AFL-TLC); Local 160, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders (AFL-TLC) ; and 
Local 87, International Printing Pressmen & 
Assistants’ Union (AFL-TLC). 

Union Gas Co. of Canada Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont., and Local 1, 2 and 3, National Union 
of Natural Gas Workers (CCL). 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Co., Van- 


couver, B.C., and Local 501, International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
(CIO-CCL). 


in Dispute Between Canadian National 
Railway Company, ‘their Jointly and 


Separately-owned Subsidiaries and Ancillaries, and Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway; Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway; Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway; Ontario Northland Railway; Sydney & Louisburg 
Railway; and Essex Terminal Railway; and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen,; Order 
of Railway Conductors; Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees; 


Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of America; 
way System Federation No. 125 (Shop Crafts) ; 


Canadian Pacific Rail- 
Canadian National 


Railway System Federation No. 11; Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department (AFL); Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees & 
Other Transport Workers; Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station Employees; Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance & Bartenders’ International League of 
America; International Brotherhood of Firemen & Oilers; Steam Plant 


Employees, Roundhouse & 


Railway Shop Labourers; 


Brotherhood of 


Express Employees; International Brotherhood oi Electrical Workers; 
and International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers & Helpers. 


On June 27, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Dr. 
Alexander Brady, Toronto, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, J. F. Chisholm, K.C., Montreal, and 
M. W. Wright, Ottawa, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectfully. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

A preliminary meeting of the Board was 
held at Montreal on May 30, 1947, with 
representatives of the parties, when there was 
discussed in general terms the dispute and 
the procedure for the presentation of evidence. 
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There were present at this meeting Messrs. 
H. D.° Brydone-Jack and R. C. Johnston, 
representing the Companies, and Messrs. F. H. 
Hall, A. E. Payne and H. Smith, representing 
the Unions. 

On June 10th, a complete hearing was held 
in Montreal and the two briefs of the parties 
were there read and discussed. The Union 
brief, presented by Mr. F. H. Hall, was sub- 
mitted on behalf of the employees, represented 
by: 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen 

Order of Railway Conductors 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America 


Canadian Pacific Railway System Federa- 
tion No. 125 (Shop Crafts) 

Canadian National Railway 
Federation No. 11 (Shop Crafts) 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, A.F. of L. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders Interna- 
tional League of America 

International Brotherhood Firemen and 
Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Round 
House & Railway Shop Labourers 

Brotherhood of Express Employees 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers. 


System 


The brief on behalf of the Railway was pre- 
sented by Mr. Brydone-Jack and expressed 
the views of the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the 
jointly and separately owned subsidiaries and 
ancillaries of these Companies and, in addition, 
the following other Railways: 


Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 

Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway, 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway, 
Ontario Northland Railway, 

Sydney & Louisburg Railway, 

Essex Terminal Railway. 


The workers involved in the dispute com- 
prise about 65 per cent of the total number 
of the employees of the Railways in question. 
The dispute arose from the request of the 
Unions that: 


All employees shall be granted fourteen 
days’ vacation with pay each year, exclusive 
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of legal holidays, to become effective during 

the year 1947. 

At the present time, a wide variety of 
practices prevails for vacations with pay, with 
the range of regularly employed workers 
extending between six and twelve days (and 
in a few cases exceeding twelve days). The 
general practice is that hourly-paid employees 
are given about six days and the monthly- 
paid employees twelve or even more. In the 
case of seasonal workers, there are special 
provisions respecting ‘holidays that need not 
here be described. The request by the Unions 
is designed to achieve a more uniform and 
higher standard in the provision for vacations 
throughout the field of railway employment. 

The Board is of the opinion that the request 
should be judged by reference to what is 
coming to be prevalent industrial practice 
and what is coming to be regarded as desirable 
social policy. The railways are great industries 
and vital factors in the economy of Canada, 
and hence must inevitably reflect the tenden- 
cles prevailing in that economy. The issue 
of capacity to pay arises and is. much em- 
phasized in the brief of the Railways sub- 
mitted before the Board. The Board is 
strongly conscious of the great difficulties 
of railway management now and indeed at all 
times. Rigid overhead costs have to be met, 
whereas traffic in the peculiar continental 
economy of Canada quickly and _ steeply 
fluctuates. The rapid rise in costs incidental 
to the war and post-war periods bears heavily 
upon railway management. The Railways 
properly emphasize in their brief that net 
earnings for the first four months of 1947 
are some 64 per cent less than for the same 
period of 1946. 

Nevertheless, the Board is convinced that 
these financial difficulties of railway manage- 
ment which periodically occur should not be 
permitted to obscure the force in the claims 
of the Unions for annual paid vacations that 
will compare favourably with those prevalent 
in other great industries. It believes that 
the public of Canada will expect the Railways 
to recognize such vacations. It therefore 
recommends that employees with one year’s 
service should be entitled to six days’ vaca- 
tion with pay, that those of three years’ 
service should be entitled to nine days, and 
those of five years’ to twelve days. Since 
practices as to what constitutes a year’s 
service now vary greatly according to the 
trades, the Board is not attempting to recom- 
mend the clause or clauses for incorporation 
into the agreements. The Board is concerned 
with laying down general terms and believes 
that the details to be embraced in the clauses 
should be formulated by the Companies and 
the Unions in negotiations. 
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It should be understood that where more 
favourable conditions prevail with respect to 
vacations with pay, they should not be 
adversely affected by this Board’s recom- 
mendations. 

Seasonal employees on waterfront opera- 
tions should be entitled, like checkers at 
present, to holidays according to the time 
worked in each season. The Board would 
emphasize the need of as much uniformity 
as possible in the amount of paid vacations 
given to such workers. It thinks that similar 
provisions should apply to freight handlers 
on waterfront operations. 

The lucid and excellently prepared brief of 
the Railways indicates, prima facie at least, 
incapacity on their part to absorb the increased 
cost involved in accepting this Board’s recom- 
mendation. The Board is not, however, un- 
mindful of the fact that am application is 
presently pending before the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for increased freight rates 
and suggests that the recommendations herein 
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contained be brought to the attention of 
that Board. But in any case the Board 
would emphasize that an attempt to establish 
the vacations recommended in this report 
should be made only through the careful and 
joint efforts of Unions and Companies to 
reduce the burden of such holidays on the 
operating expenses of the Railways. It is 
equally in the interests of the Unions and 
Companies that these costs should be kept to 
the minimum. 

If, in the process of their negotiations, the 
parties should desire the assistance of this 
Board, it will be prepared to reconvene anil 
to place its services at their disposal. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chatrman. 


(Sgd.) M. W. Wriaut, 
Member of Board. 


(Sgd.) J. F. CuisHoitm, 
Member of Board. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between McIntyre & Taylor Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and International Molders & Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America (AFL-TLC) 


On June 24, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge Samuel Factor, Toronto, Chair- 
man, appointed by the ‘Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
W. E. Corman, Toronto, and Fred Molineux, 
Hamilton, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey ‘Mircuett, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir: : 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you has investigated the matters in dispute, 
and after several meetings has succeeded in 
effecting an agreement between the parties on 
the matters on which they could not agree, 
and attached hereto, as Schedule “A”, is the 
final proposal of the Company, which has been 
accepted by the Bargaining Committee, on 
the various matters in dispute. This will be 
submitted to the men for approval, and will 
be embodied in a formal agreement later on. 

The Board desires to commend the spirit 
of co-operation shown by the representatives 
of the Company, and its Counsel, E. Macaulay 
Dillon, Esq., K.C., as well as by the repre- 


sentatives of the Union, in effecting this 
agreement. 


Dated at Toronto this 19th day of June, 
1947. 
(Sgd.) S. Factor, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. E. Corman, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Frep MoLiNrvx, 
Member. 


Schedule “A” 
PROPOSAL OF THE COMPANY 


Provided the Union will accept the principle 
that during the life of the agreement any 
wage increases and other concessions ulti- 
mately agreed upon shall be effective only 
if the tonnage of the foundry increases by 
a total of one ton per working day for every 
working day in the calendar month above 
11,000 pounds per day, the Company will make 
the following concessions :— 


WAGES 


The wage scale shall be as set out in this 
paragraph if the above production is achieved 
and the employee shall be paid with the first 
pay in the succeeding calendar month the 
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difference between the rates set out hereunder 
and the present wage rates: 


Proposed Scale of Rates Payable if the 
Production Goal is Achieved in any 
Calendar Month 


Per Hour 
Floor «moulders9A) tn. Boe (LD. SOUS LOS 
Benchmnoulders 10) eee. Oe, 1.00 
Coremakersunt, Bie eri naga eae .95 
Cupola, tender ..': ... 12.425... ee .85 
Cupoélamhelper Qe) AG AAR .85 
Grikdersvayess, 26, Ree BOs .80 
Ta beuimers9 95.0, SLAC OT Oe Mae A175 
Plater test Ake, Tho elas St .95 
Polisher): gtiders Jatt Tend St ea es .80 
WOCNIGOOA Ce pole. cee meet ke eran .85 
Tinshopihelp. v7. einer. sane .85 
RU OIL VOL de ee hae ones pene) 


It will be observed that increases on this 
basis are offered to all employees. As the 
tinshop help are not concerned in the foundry 
production, their wage increase is absolute 
and not conditional, if the whole proposal is 
accepted. 


The shake-out men are not in this list. 
The Company has since the last meeting made 
an arrangement with them to pay them a 
rate of $33 per night whether two or three 
show up, as they have agreed to complete 
the work. If they only work two hours, they 
get $33. The Company understands they are 
satisfied, although the Company is not sure 
the Union has been informed. 


UNION SECURITY 


The Company will not agree to a union 
shop, but if this offer is accepted, and not 
otherwise, will give the union a voluntary 
revocable check-off. 


Ho.ipays 


The Company will pay for Christmas and 
New Year’s Holidays not worked, but if 
worked will pay double time. If work is 
required on Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, Labour Day 
or Thanksgiving Day, the Company will pay 
time and one-half. 


STANDARD WorK WEEK 


The standard work week will be five days 
of 9 hours each except for labourers and 
cupola men and the standard work week for 
the two classifications will be 48 hours includ- 
ing 3 hours on Saturday morning. These 
classifications must work for three hours on 
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Saturday morning if required and are not to 
refuse to come in on Saturday morning unless 
they are given 5 hours and paid time and 
one-half for the extra two hours which they 
have consistently done in the past. 


_ OVERTIME 


All overtime shall be paid at time and one- 
half on a weekly basis as above. 


VACATIONS WITH Pay 


For vacations in the first week of July, 1947, 
the Company will comply with the existing 
legislation and only one week’s holiday with 
pay will be given to those entitled thereto, 
but, provided the production goal is achieved 
over the period from July 1, 1947 to June 30, 
1948, employees with five years or more 
service will be given one week’s holiday with 
two weeks’ pay. 


SENIORITY 


Clause 5, subsection (f)° in the agreement 
submitted by the Union shall read as 
follows:— 

5 (f) That in case of a lay-off the Com- 
pany shall be at liberty to lay off any 
employee who in the exclusive judgment of 
the Company is less efficient than employees 
retained and the seniority provisions and the 
grievance procedure shall not apply. 


This clause is for the protection of the 
men in view of the proposed conditional 
increases on production. Clause 5 (g) will 
have to be deleted as it is not applicable, for 
there is no union shop. 


Bonus AND RETROACTIVE DATE 


As the production has never since Feb- 
ruary 14, 1947, come up to the minimum 
hereinbefore set forth upon which increases 
are to be based, it is obvious that the prin- 
ciple of retroactive pay cannot be applied. 
However, the Company is willing to pay all 
the people in the moulding shop and tinshop 
(excluding shake-out men) a bonus forthwith 
after the execution of the agreement, of 5 
cents per hour for every hour worked by 
each employee (exclusive of overtime) from 
February 14, 1947, to the 18th of June, 1947. 
This is a bonus without relation to produc- 
tion and for the purpose of enabling the 
Union, if it cares to, to sell this program 
to its members. This bonus of course is not 
to apply to any employee who has now left 
the Company. 
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Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between Ray’s Superior Stcres 
Ltd., and Ray’s Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Retail Grocery & Food 
Clerks’ Union (Local 1518, Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association) (AFL-TLC) 


On June 14, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as_ follows: 
Clarence Darling, K.C., Vancouver, BC., 
Chairman, appointed by the M*Jnister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the 
Board, Jan Cameron and R. K. Gervin, both 
of Vancouver, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectfully. 


| Report of Board 
ik: 
The Hon. the Minister of Labour. 

The first hearing of the Board was held on 
April 25 at which the three members of the 
Board were present and also representatives 
of the parties concerned, namely :— 

Mr. Walter S. Owen, K.C., and Mr. G. F. 
Cameron, for the Employers, and Mr. G. 
Johnston and Mr. J. O. Stinson, for the Retail 
Grocery and Food Clerks’ Union. 


The Union submitted a written brief and 
a number of documents which were referred 
to in the brief. Objection was taken by 
Counsel to both the brief and to the docu- 
ments which were tendered in support; until 
he should have an opportunity of examining 
the brief and documents: reserving the right 
to further object after examination. 


After some discussion it was arranged that 
copies of the brief and documents would be 
delivered to Mr. Owen for perusal and con- 
sideration and the meeting was adjourned to 
the following Wednesday. In the meantime 
the parties agreed that the members of the 
Board be permitted to peruse the documents 
without prejudice to any objections which 
might later be made as to their being 
receivable as exhibits. 

The members of the Board met on April 29 
and individually perused the aforesaid docu- 
ments and discussed their contents, and their 
relevancy and admissibility. 

The hearing was resumed on Thursday, 
May 1, when the Employers’ counsel objected 
to the history, over a number of years, of 
negotiations, rates of pay, and various agree- 
ments, on the ground that there had been a 
change of ownership of the undertaking and 
that all that concerned the Board was the 
present demand of the Union for an increase 
of the present wage rates as established by 
the last agreement, Exhibit 8, dated the 8th 
day of November, 1945, made between the 


Retail Clerks Union, Local 279, R.C.1.P.A., on 
behalf of the employees, and Ray’s Superior 
Stores Limited. 

The rates of wages according to said agree- 
ment and which are the rates in force up to 
the present time are as follows:— 


Managers: $35.95 per week, plus 15 per cent 
of net profit (bonus to be paid quarterly). 
Grocery Clerks (Male): First six months 
experience, $24.95; thereafter, $28.95. 
Grocery Clerks (Female): Under 6 months’ 
experience, $18; 6 to 12 months’ experi- 
ence, $19; 12 months to 18 months’ 
experience, $20; 18 months to 24 months’ 
experience, $21; 24 months to 30 months’ 
experience, $22; 30 months to 36 months’ 
experience, $23; thereafter, $25. 
By letter dated January 4 last the Union 
requested the employer to adjust the wage 
rates of employees as follows:— 


Female Clerks’ Scale 


That a three month probationary period be 
established for inexperienced employees at a 
rate of $18 per week after which period 
inexperienced employees will be placed on 
regular wage scale. Regular wage scale will 
be the female scale now contained in articles 
of agreement between Ray’s Superior Stores 
and the Retail Clerks’ Union, Local 279 plus 
10 cents per hour increase. 


Male Clerk Wage Scale 


First six months’ experience, $24.95 per 
week; Second six months’ experience, 
$28.95 per week; Third six months’ experi- 
ence, $32.95 per week; thereafter, $35.95 
per week. 


Grocery Managers 

Ten cents per hour increase over present 
basic salary of $35.95 plus present bonus of 
15 per cent of net profit. 

The offer, however, was on the footing of 
immediate -acceptance, otherwise the Union 
would revert to a previous demand of a 
general increase of 15 cents an hour and this 
was what the Union contended for in its 
opening brief. 

The Union submitted the following 
tentions :— 

1. That the cost-of-living index has con- 
tinued to rise and is still rising; and that so 
far as these employees are concerned, the 
rates of pay heretofore paid them have in 
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no way been a contributing factor; that they 
are as much the victims of the rising cost 
of living as anyone. 


2. That the rates of wages paid to these 
employees always have been low and are 
particularly so at the present time having 
regard to the rising cost-of-living index (ter 
alia). 

3. That the volume of retail sales of 
groceries has greatly increased generally, 
including the sales by these employers and at 
the same time controls of prices of a great 
many articles*of food sold by grocers have 
been lifted, and in any event there is and 
always has been a sufficient “Mark up” 
allowance between controlled wholesale and 
retail prices to permit a reasonable profit to 
the retailer. 


4. That while they are willing to have some 
regard to the profits and/or the losses of the 
employer in his business, adjustments and 
economies should not, in principle, be made 
at the expense of the wage earner, 1.e., either 
by reduction in wages or withholding increases 
that are necessary to give him a decent 
standard of living and in accordance with what 
is generally paid by good employers. 

A written statement was submitted showing 
a comparison of the rates of wages paid by 
Safeway Stores over a period of years with 
that paid by the present employers, which 
generally showed much higher scales of wages 
than Ray’s Superior Stores, but the Union 
representatives later admitted that they were 
aware of the differential between the types 
of operation of these two establishments. 
They later stated that these figures were 
submitted as these two concerns were the 
only two grocery firms with whom the Union 
had wage contracts, and to show that while 
periodical adjustments had taken place in the 
Safeway scale, no overall adjustments had 
taken plame in Ray’s Superior rates. Other 
“food chain” concerns were referred to at the 
hearings, namely, B. & K. Economy and 
Wilbees; but the Union representatives sub- 
mitted that it would not be fair to compare 
union rates with those of unorganized firms. 
They believed that B. & K. rates were some- 
what higher than, and that Wilbee’s rates 
were comparable with, those of Ray’s Superior 
Stores. 

Rates paid to grocery clerks in David 
Spencer’s and Woodwards Departmental Stores 
were discussed but no details or direct 
evidence were given. Mr. Johnston stated he 
knew that Woodwards did not pay any 
married man in their store less than $35 for 
a 40-hour week and that he personally knew 
a male clerk with B. & K. Stores who receives 
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$37.50 per week, but this was after twelve 
years’ employment. 

On the other hand, the employers made 
the statement (which was not disputed) that 
their profit for the year ending April 30/47 
was $16,095; that an increase as asked for by 
the Union would cost the employer $21,964 
on its present payroll, which their counsel 
submits shows the impossibility of granting 
the request. 

The employers further submitted that the 
volume of sales was not a proper criterion 
upon which to base any opinion as to their 
Company’s financial position, and while sales 
have increased the fact remained that the 
volume of turnover has not produced the 
profits which the Union suggests it has, or 
should have, made. 

The Employers during the hearing objected 
to the Managers being included in any agree- 
ment and refused to recognize the Union as 
representing them in the negotiations, not- 
withstanding the purported certification by 
the Minister of Labour (as representing the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board) on the 
ground that managers are not “employees” as 
defined by Section 2 (f) of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) in 
that they are “persons employed in a con- 
fidential capacity” and there is no authority 
in the Board nor in the Minister to certify 
bargaining representatives for them. 

On the other hand the Union refused to 
conclude any agreement without including the 
managers as “employees”: their contention 
being that while they are called “managers” 
they are not managers in the sense of having 
real management. They have no power to 
employ or discharge (except possibly casual 
labour on special occasions) and there is 
nothing of a “confidential” nature respecting 
their employment. Furthermore, that the 
Minister’s decision is binding and there has 
been no appeal therefrom. 

The members of the Board take the view 
that this question was not in issue in the 
dispute, and that in any event they feel they 
cannot sit on appeal respecting any decision 
or action of the Minister—particularly when 
(through inadvertence or otherwise) the 
employers failed to appeal to the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board as they might have 
done. 

The employers finally made an offer of 5 
cents per hour increase “across the board’— 
managers not to be included in any formal 
agreement. Assurance was given to the Board, 
however, that if their offer respecting the 
other employees were accepted, they would 
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also give their managers a 5-cent per hour 
increase—these increases to become effective 
as from the present time. 

Counsel for the employers pointed out that 
every five cents per hour increase would cost 
$7,322 per annum. He further contended that 
there had been no price relief so far as these 
employers were concerned; that withdrawal 
of controls had only applied to luxury lines 
which people were not buying, e.g. canned 
lobster, etc. True, there had been an increase 
in the price of butter, for instance, but the 
spread was the same, there was no increase in 
the profit; the increase passed all the way 
down the line. 

However, that may be, and recognizing that 
the cost of living had increased, and wishing 
to do all they possibly could, they were 
prepared to make the above offer of five 
cents per hour, across the board—excluding 
managers from any formal agreement. 

The question of expenses of the business 
was discussed. The representatives of the 
employers had with them a “break-down” 
statement of their operating expenses, but 
did not wish to file it as an exhibit as they 
did not feel called upon to make public such 
information, which was of a private nature; 
but they were willing to have their figures 
audited and the results certified by a chartered 
accountant. This would have meant further 
delay and the Union representatives inti- 
mated they did not wish to question the 
bona fides of the figures. The list of the 
expense accounts was read over and some 
of the figures discussed, including “deprecia- 
tion”, etc. Employers’ representatives also 
gave a figure of approximately $250,000 as 
the actual capital investment in the twenty- 
nine “Superior” Stores (Grocery Departments). 

At the final hearing which took place on 
May 28, the Union made a final offer to 
recommend acceptance of the following rates 
and terms :— 


Female Clerks 


An increase of 5 cents per hour over present 
rates. 


Male Clerks 


The rates as set out in their letter of 
January 4, 1947, as set out above. 


Managers 


That managers be included in a formal 
agreement along with other employees and 
they be given an increase of ten cents per 
hour (plus the present bonus of 15 per cent 
of net profits). 

All of the above rates to apply as from 
the first of January of the present year. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


After giving due consideration to the fore- 
going submissions of the respective parties, 
this Board recommends that the parties 
mutually conclude an agreement embodying 
the following terms:— 

1. That the wage rates of the female clerks 
be increased by five cents per hour. 

2. That the scale of wage rates for male 
clerks be as follows: 

First six months’ experience, $24.95 per 
week; Second six months’ experience, 
$28.95 per week; Third six months’ ex- 
perience, $30.95 per week; Fourth six 


months’ experience, $31.95 per week; 
Over 2 years’ experience, $32.95 per 
week; Over 3 years’ experience, $33.95 
per week. 


In the above scale there is no change in 
the figures for the first and second six months 
of experience from the present scale nor from 
the new rates which the Union is asking for. 

An increase of five cents per hour over the 
present rate of $28.95, which is payable 
generally to all employees after six months’ 
experience (no matter how long employed), 
would mean an increase to $31.15, where it 
would stop. The Board feels that it would be 
more equitable all around if the scale were 
graduated so as to give somewhat less than 
$31.15 to those who have been employed for 
less than two years and give somewhat more 
to those who have been employed for a period 
longer than two years. The Board assumes 
that those remaining in the employment for 
over two years should have not only become 
more efficient through experience; but the fact 
of their retention in employment by the 
employer for that length of time is at least 
some evidence of their employer’s regard 
towards them for their qualities as diligent, 
efficient and honest employees. The Board 
has considered also the probability that the 
average beginner is a young unmarried man 
who in the course of the next couple of years 
or so would likely have the responsibilities 
attached to married life. Nor has the Board 
overlooked either the rising cost of living or 
the limited profit of the employers’ operations 
out of which increases can be paid. 


Re Managers 

(a) As to their inclusion in a formal agree- 
ment: the Board for the above reasons 
recommends that they be so included; but 
so that such inclusion will not operate as any 
admission on the part of the employers that 
may prejudice them when the question of 
certification of bargaining representatives 
again comes up before the Minister, your 
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Board recommends the inclusion of a clause 
in the agreement in the following words, or 
to the following effect, viz:— 

Provided always that nothing in this 
Agreement contained shall operate as any 
admission on the part of the Employers 
that the Union are the legal bargaining 
representatives of the Employers’ managers 
and that the inclusion of managers in the 
scale of rates of pay in this Agreement shall 
be without prejudice to the objection of the 
Employers that their managers are not 
“employees” within the meaning of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, or of the Provisions of the British 
Columbia I.C. & A. Act, 1947. 


(b) As to rates of pay of managers: The 
Board has given consideration to the fact that 
in addition to a basic wage of $35.95 the 
managers are also entitled to a bonus of 
fifteen per cent of the net profit. They also 
appreciate the possibility that the bonus may 
amount to very little with respect to 
managers of some of the stores—(more with 
regard to others); but the opportunity is there 
and in this respect the interests of both 
employers and managers are mutual, except 
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that the Employer has a greater control. The 
Board also appreciates the contention on the 
part of the Union that the “managers” are 
not managers in the ordinary sense, but are 
mere “employees” within the meaning of the 
Regulations. If this be so the rate of $35.95 
presently being paid is not so much out of 
line—particularly if to this is added a bonus 
of fifteen per cent of the net profit of ‘their 
respective stores. The Board, therefore, con- 
siders that an increase of the basic wage of 
managers to $39 per week (plus the bonus) 
is reasonable under all the circumstances and 
should be accepted by the managers. 

As to the date from which these rates should 
become effective, the Board recommends that 
the effective date be as from April 1 of the 
present year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) CLARENCE DaRLING, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) IAN CAMERON, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. K. Gervin, 
Member. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between Reliance Foundry 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Vancouver District Metal & Chemical 
Workers’ Union (Local 289, International Union of Mine, Mill & 


Smelter Workers) (CIO-CCL). 


On June 26, 1947, the ‘Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Colonel 
J. F. Keen, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, O. R. Olson 
and W. L. White, who were appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectfully. All three reside in Vancouver. 


Report of Board 


Hon. ‘Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


The Conciliation Board appointed by you 
under P.C. 1003 in the above matter present 
this unanimous report, the negotiations having 
now been brought to a conclusion. 

While at early meetings the matters in 
dispute proved highly contentious, especially 
in regard to the segregation in the wage 
schedule (which was desired by the employer) 
of unskilled labour (beginners) in that part 


of their foundry manufacturing malleable iron. 
The Board held a meeting at the foundry 
which helped considerably in the understand- 
ing of the different processes involved and 
contributed to better progress in the concilia- 
tion proceedings, with concessions made by 
both sides. 

Mutual understanding has now been reached 
and is embodied in an agreement duly signed 
by both parties. 

The Board regrets the somewhat protracted 
sessions which were necessary, but some of 
the points simply could not be hurried. Trust- 
ing that you will regard this as a satisfactory 
conclusion of the Board’s efforts. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. F. Keen, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. L. Wuits, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Oscar R. Oxson, 
Member. 
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Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between Systems Equipment Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., and Local 191, Winnipeg Typographical Union; 
Local 160, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; and 
Local 87, Winnipeg Printing Pressmen & 

Assistants’ Union 


On June 2, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Hon. 
Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, Winnipeg, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
on the recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, T. W. Laidlaw, K.C., 
and A. Murphy, both of Winnipeg, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


Hon. Humpurey MITcHELt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

We, the undersigned, being the members 
of the Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you on the 25th day of March, 1947, “to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the above-mentioned employer and employees 
on the matters on which they had not agreed”, 
having now completed the task assigned us, 
beg leave to submit herewith our Report 
thereon. 

The result of our endeavours is that we 
have brought the parties into an arrangement 
which we believe is a solution of the problem 
submitted. This arrangement, although not 
all that we desired, is the best that we can 
secure from the parties, and we believe it will 
be effective. 

In order to understand the scope and effect 
of the arrangement, it is necessary to set forth 
the opposing claims and contentions. 

The employees’ claim is for a 40-hour week, 
at $1 per hour basic wage for journeymen, 
to become effective immediately. In support 
of this claim, the spokesmen for the three 
Unions involved insisted that the 40-hour 
week is an established fact in their respective 
trades; that it has been adopted by most 
of the printing-houses in Greater Winnipeg 
and elsewhere. They adhered to this claim 
as to a principle. The wage rate of $1 they 
claimed is inseparably attached to the 40- 
hour week. They would not give any off- 
setting value to the pensions scheme which 
the employer has had in force for several 
years, for the reason, they say, that while 
the pension is an important factor in social 
security, it does not help to support families 
in the meantime. Besides, they said, the 
pensions scheme was set up and operated 


largely for the office staff and other employees 
of the employer who are not members of 
their Unions. They do not deny that the 
contributions of the employer to the pensions 
fund may equal, or even exceed, the extra 
cost to the employer that would result from 
shortening the working week and increasing 
the hourly wage rate. They said that is not 
the issue here. They refuse to accept any- 
thing less than their full demand, for the 
additional reason that to do so would 
embarrass them or place an obstacle in their 
way when dealing with other employers for 
a contemplated further increase in wage rate. 
In all this they give little, if any, weight to 
the claims of Mr. Swan—spokesman for the 
employer—that his business has special: 
features which materially distinguish it from 
all other printing establishments in this area, 
and maintain that, at any rate, they would 
not recognize the existence of any such special 
features. 

For the employer, Mr. Swan maintained that 
he could not immediately meet the employees’ 
present demands. He declared that his busi- 
ness is a specialized one which requires 
specially trained workmen—particularly in 
the typographical branch thereof; that he has 
not, and cannot get, a sufficient number of 
specially trained men to enable him to turn 
out the work which he is at present able to 
do on the 43-hour week. He pointed out 
that he would be quite willing to meet the 
employees’ demands if he could get and 
immediately install new improved machinery 
which would facilitate the work, but that the 
machinery, although ordered many months 
ago, is not yet ready for delivery and will 
not be so for a considerable time to come. 


Mr. Swan referred to the pensions scheme 
as something of real value to the employees— 
more than equivalent to the increased benefits 
they would derive under the present demands 
of the Unions; that his contributions to the 
pensions fund exceed those that would be 
required by adoption of the present demands. 
He said that if he is forced now to meet 
those demands, he would have to drop the 
pensions scheme. This he is willing to do 
if his employees are satisfied to discontinue 
it. He preferred, however, to meet the 
demands gradually, along the lines laid down 
by the Regional War Labour Board, under 
which he has ever since been operating. This 
plan he recognizes was declared by the 
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National War Labour Board to be beyond 
the powers of the Regional Board, yet he 
maintained that the plan was fair and just 
to all concerned. The plan laid down by the 
Regional War Labour Board was 
a 44-hour week at 97 cents per hour, from 
June 3, 1946, to February 28, 1947; 
a 48-hour week at 98 cents per hour, from 
March 1, 1947, to December 11, 1947; 
a 42-hour week at 99 cents per hour, from 
December 11, 1947, to June 1, 1948; 
a 40-hour week at $1 per hour, beginning 
June 1, 1948. 


The Board is satisfied that there are special 
features of this employer’s business which 
distinguish it from other businesses of like 
nature. They recognize also the position of 
the Unions and their desire for a united front 
in meeting other employers. 

Considering all these factors, the Board 
contemplated submitting to all employees— 
whether members of the Unions or not—a 
questionnaire to determine how many of the 
employees are Union members and how many 
would be willing to drop the pensions scheme 
in order to get the betterment from hours 
and wage rates. However, before any such 
questionnaire was submitted, a suggestion 
emanated from the members of the Board 
that a compromise might be effected. The 
compromise is that the employer continue 
the present 43-hour week at 98 cents per hour 
until the end of 1947; that beginning with 
January 1, 1948, he establish a 40-hour week 
at $1 per hour; and that the pensions scheme 
be continued. This compromise was sub- 
mitted to the different parties at separate 
meetings, and, finally, at a joint meeting of 
all of them. At this meeting the question 
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was specifically put to them in the following 
form :— 


(1) That the Employer 


(6) continue the present level of a 43-hour 
week at 98 cents per hour basic pay 
until the end of 1947, and _ will, 
beginning January 1, 1948, change over 
to a 40-hour week at $1 per hour; and 

(6) will continue unchanged its present 
pensions scheme. 


To that submission, Mr. Swan, for the 
employer, stated positively that, although he 
disliked the proposed compromise, he would 
accept it and live up to it; and the spokesmen 
for the three Unions stated that, while 
disliking the proposed compromise and declin- 
ing to accept it formally, they would acquiesce 
in it as being the unanimous recommendation 
of the Board, and would do nothing to 
interfere with its full and free operation. 


We are satisfied that this compromise will 
be carried out as stated, and we therefore 
unanimously recommend it for the acceptance 
of each of the parties to this dispute., 

The first meeting on this matter was held 
on May 3. Several meetings were held sub- 
sequently—some with one side and some with 
the other—until the final meeting just 
mentioned, held on May 19. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 
Member and Chairman. 


(Sgd.) T. W. Larwraw, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) A. Murpuy, 
Member. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between Union Gas Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont., and Locals 1, 2 and 3, National Union of 
Natural Gas Workers (CCL) 


On June 19, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Judge 
J. J. Coughlin, Windsor, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, R. R. Evans, K.C., Hamil- 
ton, and J. D. MeNish, K.C., Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
I 
1. The Board of Conciliation established 
by you in the above matters, consisting of 


His Honour Judge Coughlin as Chairman, 
R. R. Evans, K.C., Hamilton, as the Em- 
ployers’ nominee and Mr. J. D. McNish, K.C., 
as the Unions’ nominee, convened at the call 
of the Chairman in Chatham on Monday 
May 19, 1947. The Employers were repre- 
sented by Mr. J. A. McNevin, K.C., and 
Mr. Thomas Weir and the Union Locals 
were represented by Messrs. Robson, Rhodes 
and Lezert. 

2. Locals Nos. 1 and 2 have not been 
certified but a collective bargaining agree- 
ment dated the 1st of March, 1946 is in 
existence between Local No. 1 and Windsor 
Gas Company Limited respecting the Windsor 
District, and a collective bargaining agree- 
ment dated the Ist of March, 1946 is in 
existenice between Local No. 2 and Union 
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Gas Company of Canada Limited respecting 
the Sarnia District. Local No. 3 has been 
certified by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board with respect to the City Gas Company 
of London respecting the London District. 

3. These proceedings arise in respect of 
negotiations for renewal of the two above 
mentioned collective bargaining agreements 
and the negotiation of a collective bargaining 
agreement between Local No. 3 and tthe City 
Gas Company of London in respect of the 
London District. ea 

4, For the punposes of convenience all 
three hearings were conducted as joint hear- 
ings and the following references apply gener- 
ally to all three locals and both companies 
and the ‘‘Windsor”, “Sarnia” and “London” 
Districts unless otherwise specified or indicated. 


I 


1. The matters dealt with in this report 
cover all the matters raised before the Board 
at the above mentioned hearings. 


Sub-Foremen 

2. Locals 1 and 2 requested that sub-foremen 
be included in the Windsor and Sarnia 
bargaining units. Under the Order of Certifi- 
cation respecting the London unit sub-foremen 
are not specifically excluded therefrom. The 
Board is of the opinion that sub-foremen 
should be included in the bargaining units 
for all three areas and recommends accord- 
ingly. 


Arbitration 

3. The two existing agreements provide 
that grievances may be taken to a Board 
of Arbitration consisting of one representative 
appointed by the Company in question, one 
representative appointed by the Local in 
question and the Senior County Court Judge 
of the County of Essex or one of the Junior 
Judges of that County in the case of the 
Windsor District and the Senior County 
Court Judge of the County of Lambton or 
one of the Junior Judges of that County, 
respectively to act as Chairman. The arbitra- 
tion clause in each case then goes on to 
provide for an appeal from such Board to an 
Umpire whose decision shall be final. 

4. The Board is of the opinion that the 
decision of the Board of arbitration should 
be final and that there should be no appeal 
therefrom and that the Chairman should be 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario or 
a Country Court Judge appointed by the 
Minister of Labour for Ontario but excluding 
therefrom a Judge of the County Court of 
the County in which the District in question 
lies and recommends accordingly in respect 
of all three Districts. A draft of proposed 
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arbitration clause in accordance with the 
Board’s recommendation is attached hereto 
as schedule 1 hereto. 


Overtime—Sundays—Statutory Holidays 


5. The Union asked for modification of the 
provisions of the present Windsor and Sarnia 
contracts relating to these matters. The 
Board finds that the present provisions and 
the present practice relating thereto are fair 
and reasonable and recommends that the 
same remain unchanged and be also made 
applicable to the London District. This is 
on the understanding that where an employee 
works on any of the six Statutory Holidays 
named in the Windsor agreement of March 
1, 1946 or any of the two additional holidays 
agreed upon by the parties; namely, Empire 
Day and Civic Holiday; he shall be paid 
time and a half for the hours worked on 
that day and shall be entitled to another day 
off with pay at straight time rates. 


Ill 


Wace INcREASES 
Differentials 


1. The Union contended that there should 
be no differential in wage rates between 
Windsor, Sarnia and London District. The 
Company contended that there should be a 
differential and that there always had been 
a differential between those three localities and 
Mr. Weir stated that the Company after a 
very thorough and elaborate investigation and 
study had concluded on the basis of all the 
facts available that a fair and proper differ- 
ential between the three localities was as 
follows: 

Sarnia — 3% below Windsor 
London — 3% below Sarnia 


Mr. Weir frankly stated that by reason of 
the many intervening factors it was difficult 
to establish a definite accurate yardstick. The 
Board is of the opinion that adopting the 
best evidence rule Mr. Weir’s estimate should 
be accepted and recommends that a differ- 
ential of 3% between Sarnia and Windsor 
and 6% between London and Windsor be 
accepted and established. 


General Wage Increases 


2. The Company presented and filed with 
the Board as Exhibit 3 very comprehensive 
and detailed figures, tabulations and charts 
respecting each of the three Districts in ques- 
tion including the Companies’ detailed pro- 
posals covering a complete revision of classi- 
fication and proposed new rates both hourly 
ard weekly and including a proposed flat 
monthly cost of living bonus of $5.00 per 
month which would increase or decrease as 
the general cost of living index moves a 
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point up or down the basic cost of living 
index figure to be the current cost of living 
index figure stated at the hearing to be 130-6 
quoted unofficially by the Canadian Press 
as being the cost of living index figure as of 
March 1, 1947. 

3. In said Exhibit 3 there were certain 
tabulations relating to proposed revision of 
classifications and proposed new rates which 
indicated that in some cases some employees 
would be receiving a lower rate than they 
are now receiving. In this respect the Com- 
pany informed the Board that it had been 
necessary in preparing such tabulations to set 
out these apparently lower rates but that 
the Company’s proposal did not involve any 
actual rate reduction among its present em- 
ployees but any such reduction would apply 
only to future employees and that any 
employee now recelving more than the rate 
shown in the tabulation would continue to 
receive his present rate. 

4. The Board, Mr. McNish not concurring, 
is of the opinion that the Company’s pro- 
posal as presented ‘to the Board and set forth 
in the Company’s brief filed with the Board 
as Exhibit 2 and as set forth in Exhibit 3 
is fair and reasonable in the circumstances 
except that the proposed monthly offer of 
$5.00 per month should be increased to $8.00 
per month such monthly rate of $8.00 per 
month to be revised upwards or downwards 
with each one full point rise or fall in the 
general cost of living index on the basis of 
25c. per week per point based on four and 
one-third weeks per month the basic cost of 
living index figure to be the figure as of 
March 1, 1947 stated unofficially to be 130-6. 


5. In coming to this conclusion we have 
taken into careful consideration the position 
of the companies concerned, the particular 
circumstances pertaining to those companies, 
the fact that the companies are _ public 
utilities serving large rural as well as urban 
areas and the principle that in dealing with 
wage increases regard must be had not only 
to the employees concerned but to the rights 
and interests of the general public and the 
advisability in the national, local and indi- 
vidual interest of endeavouring to keep in 
balance as far as possible the whole economic 
fabric including the relation of wages to 
commodity prices and the cost of living. 

6. Mr. McNish does not concur in this 
part of this report. His dissent in this respect 
is appended as Schedule 2 hereto. 


IV 
Union SEcuRITY 


The majority of the Board consisting of 
the Chairman and Mr. McNish are of the 
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opinion that some measure of union security 
be granted to this Union. Three suggestions 
were advanced by the Union, namely— 

(a) Union shop clause 

(b) Maintenance of membership clause 

(c) Rand Formula 


They did not recommend a Union shop clause 
but in considering the alternative of Mainten- 
ance of membership or the Rand formula 
they were of the opinion that the Rand 
Formula was preferable, particularly in view 
of the fact that this Formula as a measure 
of union security in labour agreements is 
the one most prevalent in the Windsor area. 
For that reason they recommend that any 
agreement or agreements should contain a 
clause following the Rand Formula. 

Mr. Evans does not concur in this part of 
the report. His dissent in this respect is 
appended as Schedule 3 hereto. 


V 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. The Board recommends that collective 
bargaining agreements be entered into between 
the respective parties following the lines of 
the agreement of March 1, 1946 between. 
Local No. 1 and the Windsor Gas Co. but 
making the necessary changes to carry out 
the recommendations of this report. 

2. The Chairman having agreed with Mr. 
McNish on the subject of Union Security and 
with Mr. Evans on the subject of wages sets 
out his reasons therefore as Schedule 4 hereto. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
10th June 1947. 


(Sgd.) J. J. CovuGHtin. 
R. R. Evans. 
J. D. McNisu. 


Schedule 1 


‘ARBITRATION CLAUSE 


The Arbitration Board shall consist of one 
member to be nominated by the Company, 
one member nominated by ithe Union and the 
two thus nominated to select a_ third 
member. 

If the persons so nominated fail to agree 
in the selection of the third member of the 
Board then the third member shall be 
named by the Minister of Labour for the 
Province of Ontario who shall choose as such 
member a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario or a Judge of the County Court 
from any County in the Province of Ontario 
other than a Judge of the County Court of 
the Countty in which the dispute arose. The 
third member shall be the Chairman. In 
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the event of the failure of either party 
hereto to appoint its nominee to the said 
Board within 10 days from the date of the 
request for arbitration by either of the 
parties hereto then the Minister of Labour 
for the Province of Ontario shall nominate 
a member of the Board to act on behalf of 
the party so failing to make such appointment. 


Schedule 2 


Re: Union Gas Company LIMITED 


While the majority of the Board feel that 
due to the increasing cost of living in 
Canada some alleviation should be given ‘to 
the employees concerned by way of a cost 
of living bonus, Mr. McNish takes the view 
that the cost of living bonus based on the 
cost of living index introduced in the earlier 
years of the War tto meet then existing 
conditions was abandoned in February, 1944, 
by the Government of the day for two reasons 
—firstly, because it tended to increase the 
inflationary spiral of wages when tied to the 
cost of living index and secondly, by that 
date standards of living had been raised ito a 
point from which employers and employees 
might thereafter negotiate future wage 
increases. If the majority of the Board are 
desirous of providing for the admitted rising 
cost of living by now granting a cost of 
living bonus, then’ he submits tthat the cost 
of living index as of the Ist of February, 
1944, should be the base and all mises in the 
cost of living index from that date should 
be compensated for on the former formula 
laid down for the payment of cost of living 
bonuses. If ‘this were done then it would be 
found that a higher raite of wages would have 
to be paid than could otherwise be arranged 
by negotiation. 

He considers that one must project the 
present wage demands of the employees 
affected in this dispute against the general 
wage paititern in industry as a whole, whether 
it be government, public utilities or private 
commercial enterprise since February 1, 1944. 
It will then be found that the employees 
affected by this dispute have had no earnings 
increase since that date—although their 
hourly rate has been increased by reason of 
the lessening of the hours of work from 48 
hours to 44 hours as a result of negotiation 
between the Company and ‘the Union in 
January, 1946. This situation undoubtedly 
places the employees of this Company in a 
much more unfavourable position than 
workers generally im Canada who in the 
period between February 1, 1944, and 
December 31, 1946, have received increases 
in wages equivalent to an average of 16 cents 
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per hour. It is also true that during the first 
few months of 1947 workers have been 
demanding and in many cases receiving 
increases over rates established in 1946. That 
is no doubt the reason why the Union in 
this dispute are requesting 15 cents per hour 
over what itthey demanded in January, 1947. 

While one cannot be oblivious to the 
danger of spiralling costs of goods and wages, 
at the same time one must be equally con- 
cerned with the standard of living established 
for Canadian workmen during the war years 
and which standard should be maintained even 
if it entails slightly higher costs for goods 
and services. It is not open to question that 
employees of Union Gas Company Limited 
are in a somewhat different position than 
employees in competitive manufacturing or 
construction industries. Their employment is 
constant and not subject to the vicissitudes 
of weather, seasonal lay-offs, or hold up on 
production for other reasons. As compensa- 
tion for this the employees of ‘this Company 
should be prepared to sacrifice something in 
the way of financial gain for security of 
employment. For the foregoing reasons Mr. 
McNish is of the opinion that an overall 
increase of 12 cents per hour as originally 
demanded by the Union is justified and 
should be paid. While this appears to be 
a substantial increase it still leaves the 
employees affected behind the wage pattern 
of industry generally, which is compensated 
for by the security of employment. 

With regard to the differential of wage 
rates as between Windsor, Sarnia and London, 
in the absence of any evidence other than 
that submitted by the Company he is pre- 
pared to accept their scale of differential 1.e.— 
Sarnia 3 per cent below Windsor and London 
3 per cent below Sarnia. It would be prefer- 
able however if these percentages could be 
converted into cents per hour. 

With respect to wage classification, if it is 
necessary for him to do so, he recommends 
that a maximum period of three years be 
set as the appropriate time limit from 
commencing employment in the various 
classifications to reaching the maximum rate. 
This would appear to be the general practice 
in comparable companies or commissions and 
differs from the Company’s six year period 
and the Union’s demand for a two year 
period. 

Mr. McNish states that in arriving at his 
conclusion on this branch of the dispute he 
has not lost sight of the representations made 
on behalf of the Company as tto its ability 
to pay. While it is admitted that this Com- 
pany did mot make profits comparable to 
many industrial concerns during the war 
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years, they still made substantial profits 
which have been retained and are now. being 
used for a program of expansion designed to 
ensure the continuance of the Company’s 
operations for a number of years. Subject to 
the happening of a certain event, viz:—the 
bringing into Canada of 500 million cubic 
feet of gas from the United States, a rate 
increase will go into effect which will affect 
all the municipalities now served by the 
Company, and this increase will substantially 
increase the Company’s earnings. No accurate 
figures were available to: show exactly what 
these increased earnings will amount to but 
Mr. MeNish is satisfied that they will be 
sufficient to pay the increase recommended 
by him and still leave sufficient to pay an 
adequate return to the shareholders of the 
Company. 
(Sgd.) J. D. McNisuH. 


Schedule 3 


DISSENT 


1.I regret that I am unable to concur 
with the recommendation of the Chairman 
and (Mr. McNish relating to Union Security 
as set forth in Article IV of the Board’s 
report. 

2. The existing agreements relating to the 
Windsor district and to the Sarnia district 
which are now the subject matter of renewal 
accorded to the Unions in question a voluntary 
revocable check-off and the Company was 
prepared to carry forward such provisions into 
the renewal agreements now being negotiated 
and to incorporate similar provisions in the 
agreement now being negotiated with respect 
to the London district. 

3. The voluntary revocable check-off has 
been in effect with respect to the Windsor 
and Sarnia districts for a considerable period 
of time. The evidence disclosed that the 
Unions were receiving by way of check-off 
Union dues from over ninety per cent of the 
employees and indicated that the few who 
had not signed check-off authorization cards 
were largely employees of many years’ stand- 
ing who felt that they had the right to finish 
out their time with the Company free of any 
impost being placed upon them as a condi- 
tion of their employment. With this conten- 
tion on the part of these employees the 
Company agreed and indicated that it was 
strenuously opposed to any impost being 
placed upon any employees as a condition of 
their employment. The Union failed to and 
in fact made no attempt to establish that 
compulsion was necessary to any extent or to 
any degree but rested on a bare demand 
without justification for an extension of the 
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adequate rights already 
possessed. 

I am of the opinion that no useful purpose 
would be served by imposing compulsion 
where compulsion is not needed and that the 
imposition of compulsion in the circumstances 
at hand may well create a discord which has 
hitherto not prevailed. The principle of 
compulsion as a negation of man’s freedom 
with respect to the earning of his livelihood 
dioes not readily lend itself to the democratic 
theory of life and in the circumstances ewxist- 
ing in this instance and the absence of any 
necessity or utility I am impelled to dissent 
from my confreres’ views as set forth in Article 
IV of the Board’s report. 

June 14, 1947. 


and privileges 


(Sgd.) R. R. Evans. 
Schedule IV 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


In my statement of reasons for the Board’s 
recommendations, I use the figures referring 
to the Windsor employees and Windsor wage 
rates, first to avoid the use of too many 
statistics and secondly because ‘the conclu- 
sions with regard to Windsor will apply to 
the other two areas as well. 

I am impelled to a lengthy setting out of 
these reasons because the recommendations 
of the Board will affect not only the Windsor 
employees but also all the residents of 
Windsor who use gas for cooking or_ heating 
or for industrial processes. These users 
together with those in the other areas served 
by the Company are the persons who must 
furnish the money with which the Company 
musi pay wages as well as meet all its other 
expenditures including dividends. 

The average citizen has neither the time 
nor the opportunity to study the figures 
enabling him to decide what a fair settlement 
of the dispute existing here would be and it 
is 'therefore incumbent on me as Chairman of 
the Board to set out with as much clarity as 
I may the reasons why the Board after an 
exhaustive study of all the facts has made the 
recommendations set out in its report and in 
doing so I propose to deal with the three 
questions most in dispute; namely, Union 
Security, Company’s ability to pay and wage 
rates. 


UNION SECURITY 


The conditions existing in Canada at the 
present time, the period of reconstruction 
following the tremendous destruction of the 
Great War, makes imperative a closer 
co-operation than has ever heretofiore existed 
between Labour (represented by Unions) and 
Capital (represented by Management). 
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Whatever tends to hinder that co-operation 
cannot fail to be a blow at the prosperity 
of the country and at the raising of the 
standard of living of its imhabitants. 

Among the things which in my opinion 
tends to hinder that co-operation is the refusal 
by Management to accord to Unions repre- 
senting their employees a reasonable degree 
of Union Security. 

Particularly is this the case when (as is the 
situation here) the Unions in question repre- 
sent nearly one hundred per cent of the 
employees. 

The recommendations of the Board as to 
Union Security are moderate and reasonable 
and it would seem ‘to me that the rejection 
of same by the Company could not fail to 
be interpreted by the employees as an exhibi- 
tion of antagonism to Unions. 

This in turn would tend to create in the 
Unions the desire to fight instead of the 
desire to co-operate and thus make the goal 
which the country seeks just so much more 
difficult to attain. 


CoMPpaANy’s ABILITY TO Pay 


There were presented to the Board unusu- 
ally complete records of the operations of the 
Company for the ten-year period commencing 
March 31, 1936, and ending March 381, 1946. 

The Union’s insistence upon the Company’s 
ability to pay appears to have been based on 
the Annual Report of the Company for the 
year ending March 31, 1946. That report 
shows a net profit of 59 cents per share as 
against a profit of 36 cents per share in the 
preceding year. These figures seemed to indi- 
cate a much improved position and apparently 
raised in the minds of the Union the question: 
“Are we not entitled to an increase in wages 
on account of this improved positzon?” 

If ithe wages of the workmen were lower 
than the average paid to men engaged in the 
same type of work and under similar condi- 
tions and if 59 cents per share is more than 
a fair return to the shareholders then the 
answer to that question should in my opinion 
be in the affirmative. The first thing to 
consider then is whether or not the profit of 


- 59 cents per share is more than a fair return 


and therefore one indicating ability to pay 
higher wages. 

The company stock is divided into 706,199 
shares with no stated par value. The same 
1946 report indicated a book value of approxi- 
mately $1 per share. The book value does 
not necessarily represent either the actual cash 
put into the enterprise by the shareholders or 
the actual value of the shares. Either of 
these items can be either above or below the 
book value. 
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For want of any better guide as to what 
is a fair return to the shareholders, I refer 
to the operations of* the company for the 
first six years of the ten-year period above 
referred to. I confine it to the six years 
because at the end of that time a wartime 
regulation imposed a crippling blow which 
affected the subsequent four years’ returns 
most adversely. 

It is difficult for the average man _ to 
“humanize” the figures contained in the 
financial reports of a large corporation. I 
shall attempt to do it by reducing the figures 
to show the condition of a shareholder holding 
1,000 shares for each of the first six years 
throughout the ten-year period and his posi- 
tion during the subsequent four years. Such 
a shareholder might be taken as representing 
a man putting the savings of a lifetime in 
the stock of this Company. 

The figures are confined to net profit and 
dividends for the Company’s fiscal year 
ending 3lst March of each year and are as 
follows :— 


Net profit Dividends paid 














per per 
Year 1,000 shares 1,000 shares 
LOOP eR re ake $ 990 $1,150 
LOS See EN. LE. 1310: 70:0: 
1 OS Oe iien deb ek dren athehs ey eis L340 800 
Eee Oa ere 1,600 1,000 
NEEDED eet nn Mar Saree are 1,410 1,000 
OAD A | PEELS toe Rake 1,220 1,000 
Dix year average. «se... SL,a07 $ 941 
GASP. 5 RPS, | Ae 340 200 
I re acoso ebay ayed shat vest 3s 390 — 
POLST cegsen rete. ophtenea G 360 _— 
dG PALS Stun, quay STR Ns ieee 590 — 
Four year average... § 420 S$" 50 


Nothing further is required to show that 
the figures of the 1946 financial report instead 
of indicating a flourishing condition of the 
company showed on the contrary the con- 
tinuation of a very bad financial condition. 

The causes for the change from the good 
position of the first six years compared with 
the bad condition of the last four years of 
the period may be summarized as follows: 


A. The government’s war order compelling 
the Company to discontinue the winter heat- 
ing of dwelling houses, a very profitable 
business, in order to supply gas for war 
industries at a price that for a portion of 
1942 wiped out all profit but later (by a 
government sanctioned price increase) pro- 
duced a small profit as shown in the tabula- 
tion above. 

B. The necessity of replenishing the dwindl- 
ing supply of natural gas from the Company’s 
own gas fields by manufacturing artificial gas 
at its oil gas plant at very considerable cost. 
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C. The contract for the taking of natural 
gas from the Texas field has not yet 
commenced to take effect and cannot 
improve the position of the Company until 
heavy expenditures for pipe line is incurred. 
The gas so obtained will be at a cost neces- 


sarily much higher than the “free” gas from 
the Company’s own field. 
So much for the past ten years. What of 


the future? 

The Company has a contract with the 
municipalities served by its lines for an 
increased rate to be charged its customers 
when the Texas gas comes through but it is 
estimated it will be two years before the 
effect of the new arrangements on the Com- 
pany’s financial condition can be measured. 
In that interval will be shown what success 
the company will have in getting back its 
10,500 domestic consumers cut off in the war 
years. While it is reasonable to expect some 
considerable betterment of the company’s 
position he would indeed be an optimist who 
would predict its ever recovering its pre-war 
position. 

(My conclusion from the above is that the 
Company’s profits for the past four years form 
no basis for a demand for increased wages 
and that the prospects for the betterment of 
its position within the life of the proposed 
wage agreement do not justify an increase 
above the amount recommended by this 
Board. 


WAGES 


This .Company furnishes to its employees 
continuous employment. Practically all of 
them are assured of 52 weeks’ pay in every 
year. 

This radically differentiates it from indus- 
tries that can offer only irregular employment. 

In Windsor the rate prevailing in such 
industries is almost wholly based on the 
automobile industry which at the present time 
is enjoying unusual prosperity. 

There is in the pockets of a section of the 
general public money that was easily made or 
easily earned during the war. This creates a 


very buoyant market for automobiles and for 
all luxury products. 


That that section forms but a small 
percentage of the general public is pretty well 
demonstrated by tthe recently anmounced 
income tax returns for 1946 which show that 
the number of persons in the whole of 
‘Canada, paying taxes on incomes of $5,000 
and over is only 74,384, while those paying 
on incomes less than $5,000 number 2,468,000 
and of such latter number 93 per cent are in 
the bracket below $2,000. 
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When to this is added the further fact that 
the one-third of Canada’s population is 
engaged in agriculture and of that group the 
earnings of ninety-five per cent are too low 
to come within the income tax class, it will 
be seen how small is the section of our 
population whose ability to pay is the 
measure by which present prices are set. 

When the present active market set by 
that comparatively small percentage of our 
whole population is satisfied (and it should 
not take long to satisfy it) then if the indus- 
tries producing luxuries and the other indus- 
tries which follow their lead want to stay in 
business the prices must be brought down ito 
the purchasing level of the great mass of the 
people. This will necessitate that co-operation 
between workers and management referred to 
under Union Security and will mean some 
sacrifice of profits on the part of Capital and 
some sacrifice of wages on the part of the 
better paid groups in Labour accompanied by 
increased production of all groups. 

These sacrifices should be compensated for 
by an increased continuity of employment of 
Labour and an assurance of reasonable profit 
for Capital. By the voluntary co-operation 
of Labour and Capital this result can be 
attained now in a painless way. Otherwise 
it will not be attained until it is forced upon 
them the hard way when the loss of markets 
for Canadian factories will be followed by 
closed down factories, workers without jobs, 
Capital without returns and a depression 
equalling or more probably exceeding that of 
the 30’s. 

I will now proceed to show the wage 
fluctuations in the Windsor employees of the 
Union Gas Company during the same ten 
year period referred to above. 

In the year 1937 the average annual wages 
of the men then working for the Company 
in the Windsor area was $1,390 of whom 38 
are still in the employ of the Company and 
some have been pensioned. 

The following table shows the average 
wages for each of the ten years and also 
repeats the figures for the earnings on 1,000 
shares of Gas Company stock for the purpose 
of more ready comparison :— 


Average Net earnings 


annual on 
Year wage 1,000 shares 
MO BT bal Teo caeel pees, ol deen $1,390. $ 990 
De OSiielens tex et ot tte 1,390 1,310 
1h lied EE Te ON 8 Babe liye) 1,440 1,310 
DOA rare. ASNNN See oe 1,490 1,600 
R04 1 OoR Ak Sagi la 1,590) 1,410 
Le a ee fee eee ae Lalo 1,220 
TOs Daretae, Seats ee ae 1,900: 340 
Oo FT Ae eaves, Leek asdaeniy 1,900 390 
TOAD Ain, de See ida wos 1,850 360 
TORO, Seen mayan s eae 1,810 590 
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The figures for annual wages for 1943 and 
1944 show higher amounts than those of 1945 
and 1946. These are accounted for by an 
increased number of overtime hours being 
worked in the former years necessitated by 
the pressure of war conditions. 

There is expected to be much less overtime 
during the life of the proposed contract and 
in the calculation of the annual increase to 
be received by ithe present employees under 
the new schedule recommended by the Board 
overtime for hours worked other than on 
Sundays and holidays is excluded. 

The prospective average annual wage of 
the presently employed wage earners covered 
by the contract on the basis of the schedule 
recommended by the Board including the 
cost of living bonus but excluding overtime 
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pay except for Sundays and holidays will 
amount to $1,968, a figure substantially higher 
than the peak reached by the same workers 
in the war period. With that there will be 
also payable by the Company an allowance 
for additional cost of living in case there is a 
further rise in such costs. 

These considerations also applicable to the 
London and Sarnia employees in an approxi- 
mately equal degree lead to the same conclu- 
sion as that reached in regard to the Com- 
pany’s ability to pay; namely, that they do 
not justify an increase in wages above the 
amount recommended by this Board. 


Windsor, June 10, 1947. 


(Sgd.q J. J. CoucHLin, 
Chairman. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between Vancouver Barge Trans- 
portation Co., Vancouver, B.C., and Local 501, International Long- 


shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union (CIO-CCL) 


On June 2, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: J. 
Edwin Eades, Vancouver, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour on the recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Hugh Gordon and Wm. White, both of 
Vancouver, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Report and Recommendation of Chairman 
of Board 

- To; 

The Honourable HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour for Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Members of the Board: 


William L. White. 
Hugh W. Gordon. 
J. Edwin Eades. 

A preliminary meeting of the Board was 
held on the 25th day of March A.D. 1947, 
the members were sworn, Mr. J. E. Eades 
was selected as chairman. The Order of the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour for 
Canada, dated the 22nd day of February, 
1947, appointing the Board was filed as 
Exhibit I. The Order of the Minister, dated 
March 12, 1947, appointing Mr. Hugh Gordon 
as a member on the recommendation of the 
Employer was filed as Exhibit II. The Order 
of the Minister, dated March 12, 1947, appoint- 
ing Mr. William White on the recommenda- 
tion of the Employees was filed as Exhibit III. 
The Order of the Minister, dated March 18, 
1947, appointing Mr. J. E. Eades on the 
recommendation of the said two members was 


filed as Exhibit IV. Procedure was agreed 
upon and time and place selected for the 
submissions of the parties. 

Sittings were held at the Court House, 
Vancouver, B.C., at which the Union was 
represented by Mr. Emil G. Bjarnason and 
Mr. Ed. Wennerlow and the Company was 
represented by Wilfrid H. Heffernan, Esq. 

The Union presented a brief and then called 
Angus Runcie, Harold Jure and Monte Wright 
to give evidence. The Company called Harry 
Leonard Coville, Charles Edward Wilson and 
William Raymond Dunwell. The witnesses 
were examined in chief, cross-examined and 
re-examined. Mr. Heffernan, on behalf of 
the Company, presented argument; Mr. 
Wennerlow on behalf of the Union, presented 
argument and Mr. Heffernan replied. 

The sole question involved in these con- 
ciliation proceedings is that of wages. Section 
13 of the Collective Bargaining Agreement 
between the Company and the Union, dated 
February 18, 1947 (Exhibit XI) is as follows:— 


Section 13 WAGES: 


The scale of wages payable by the Company 
to its employees shall be: 
Straight time: 
(a) Hand truckers, 80 cents per hour. 
(b) Checkers, floor freight loaders, jitney 
and winch drivers, 82 cents per hour. 
(c) Barge loaders, 87 cents per hour. 


Overtime: . 
(d) Hand truckers, $1.20 per hour. 
(e) Checkers, floor freight loaders, jitney 
and winch drivers, $1.25 per hour. 
(f) Barge loaders, $1.305 per hour. 
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The Company, however, agrees to add a 
supplement to the above wages of any 
further increase reached through negotia- 
tions or arbitration. 


The Union requested $1 per hour on all 
categories while the Company based its refusal 
to pay any increase on the ground of inability 
to pay and the Company’s position was that 
if and when it was able to pay an increase 
it would be glad so to do. ‘The Union’s 
demand is obviously made on a _ barganing 
oasis, that is, it is a preliminary demand made 
with the expectation of settlement at a lower 
figure because the evidence produced showed 
that the men did not want similarity of pay 
in the various categories and from the 
evidence given as to the work done payment 
of $1 per hour across the Board would be a 
manifest injustice to certain of the employees. 

A great deal of the evidence was directed 
to the question of whether or not the men 
employed in this industry were longshoremen 
and were therefore entitled to the going wages 
for longshoremen. It is not necessary to reach 
a decision on this point for two reasons. 
Firstly, because the Union did not claim that 
the longshore rates should be applied in this 
industry and, secondly, because both sidés 
agreed that the wage rates for the work done 
is presently too low in comparison with going 
wages. 

The Board met 
reviewed the evidence 


on two occasions and 
and the arguments 


submitted but was unable to reach a unani- 


mous or majority conclusion. It became 
evident that there were three conflicting 
points of view which could not be reconciled 
and each member accordingly is submitting 
his own report and recommendation. 


In the report of Mr. G. R. Currie, concilia- 
tion officer (Exhibit V) it is stated that 


At a second meeting on February 6 the 
Company submitted a proposal to pay three 
cents per hour wage increase. effective thirty 
days prior to the date of any freight increase 
which might be approved by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. A copy of the offer 
is attached. : 


And Mr. Currie states further 


At a joint conference held on February 12 
Mr. Ed. Wennerlow, International Repre- 
sentative, International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, advised the Employer 
that the wage proposal was unacceptable. 
He stated that the minimum amount that 
might be acceptable would be a ten cent per 
hour general increase and this amount might 
be approved in the form of an immediate five 
cents per hour and five cents per hour when 
freight rates were increased. 
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The Company did receive a freight increase 
on April 2, 1946, of fifty cents per ton. 

The Company produced financial statements 
and its auditor and the former Assistant 
Manager submitted to cross-examination with 
respect to same and with respect to the 
Company’s operations. The Company oper- 
ated at a loss in 1946 even when certain large 
repairs were carried forward. The projected 
loss for 1947 is considerably greater. Freight 
increases have been sought since 1940 but no 
increase was granted until March, 1946, when 
a surcharge of 6 per cent was allowed. In 
November, 1946, a 50-cent increase was 
granted but the surcharge taken off and the 
increase could be applied only on certain runs 
because it had not been allowed to com- 
petitive lines. The new increase can be 
applied to the major part of the Company’s 
business. In the meantime the cost of repairs, 
supplies, provisions, fuel -and wages has 
advanced. greatly. It seems clear that a 
reasonable increase in freight rates is the only 
way whereby the Company can meet. its 
proper obligations to its employees and to its 
shareholders. 

I do not consider that the present wages 
are adequate for the work done nor do I 
consider that the Company’s dificult financial 
position should be made so serious as to invite 
disaster. The three cents per hour suggested 
by the Company on February 6 is not 
adequate for these employees. The wages to 
the approximately thirty men involved in this 
dispute represent a very small part of the - 
Company’s expense. For example, wages on 
boats in the 1946 financial year represented 
almost $50,000. On the basis of an eight-hour 
day and forty-four hours per week an increase 
of five cents per hour would mean about 
$3,500 increase in the Company’s operating 
expense. This figure will not materially add 
to the gravity of the Company’s financial 
position but will be of some material assis- 
tance to the employees involved. 

I would recommend that the Company pay 
to the employees involved in this dispute an 
increase of five cents per hour across the 
board for straight time and a corresponding 
increase for overtime and that such increase 
be retroactive to the 2nd day of April, 1947, 
when the freight rate increase was allowed. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 27th day of 
May, A.D. 1947, 


(Sgd.) J. EB. Eapzs, 
Chairman. 
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Minority Report 


The Honourable HumpuHrey MiTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sime 


As a member of the Board of Conciliation 
appointed by you in the above dispute, I 


have heard the evidence presented by both. 


parties of the dispute and I am pleased to 
submit the reasons for my recommendation. 

J was very impressed by the manner in 
which the evidence was presented by Mr. 
C. E. Wilson, Mr. W. R. Dunwell and Mr. 
H. M. Coville. I was equally impressed by 
the three witnesses of the Union who gave 
me the impression of being sincere and hard- 
working citizens who have a desire of 
remaining with the Company. 

The Union endeavoured to establish the 
fact that the employees of the Company 
were longshoremen performing comparable 
work to the longshoremen of the Pacific 
Coast. Whereas, the Company classified the 
employees as Specialized Warehousemen. 
There was no conclusive evidence that the 
employees were performing the duties of 
longshoremen. In fact, it appears to me that 
the duties performed and the working con- 
ditions were such as to place these employees 
in a classification peculiar only to this 
Company. . 

It seems to me that the first consideration 
of an employee is the preservation of his 
status as an employed person, working con- 
ditions, security and the like being reason- 
- ably satisfactory. It was established by the 
Union’s witnesses that the working conditions 
were reasonably satisfactory. In fact these 
same witnesses stated or intimated that they 
had not attempted to transfer their employ 
to the Shipping Federation of Longshoremen, 
which pays considerably higher wages, because 
they enjoyed the steady work, security of 
job, the pleasant working conditions and the 
happy management-employee relations of the 
Company. In addition, one of the above- 
mentioned witnesses stated that he was sure 
the Company would increase the wage rates 
when they were able to do so. It appears, 
when everything else is taken into considera- 
tion, that the present wage rates are not 
excessively low. 

I feel that the prime consideration in this 
dispute is the.Company’s ability or inability 
to pay increased wage rates. The Company 
on several occasions expressed its sincere 
desire to increase the wage rates of its 
employees. It was conclusively proved by 
the Company, from its financial statements 
filed, that they were not in a position to 
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increase rates at the present time. The profits 
in 1943 and 1944 were practically nil. The 
loss in 1945 increased from $410.95 to $5,097 .57 
in 1946 and to $12,481.49 for only the first 
quarter of 1947. There was never any ques- 
tion that the Company was operating in an 
inefficient manner. The recent losses were 
due to legitimate factors beyond the control 
of the Company. The Company and its 
Directors firmly believed that the present 
unprofitable conditions would not continue 
when the Company is able to put additional 
freight rate increases into effect. 

This does not seem to be the time for the 
Union to press for wage demands which could 
quite conceivably force the Company into 
bankruptcy and put the employees out of 
work. In consideration of the desirable work- 
ing conditions and the financial status of the 
Company, I cannot :at this time recommend 
any wage rate increase. However, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1947, the Company made this 
statement, and I quote from the Special 
Conciliation officer, G. R. Currie, Report of 
February 20, 1947:— 

At a second meeting on February 6, the 
Company submitted a proposal to pay three 
(3) cents per hour wage increase, effective 
thirty days prior to the date of any freight 


increase which might be approved by the 
Wee B: 


The Company received a freight rate increase ; 
however, they state they were able to put 
this into effect on only a portion of their opera- 
tions. Although this increase may very well 
make this Company’s existence even more 
precarious, I feel that the Company must 
fulfil their promises and put this wage 
increase into effect. 

Accordingly, for the above reasons, I 
recommend that the Company forthwith put 
into effect a wage increase of three (3) cents 
per hour. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 26th day of 
May, 1947. 

(Sgd.) Hucu W. Gorpon, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


Mr. J. Epwin EADES, 
Chairman, 
Conciliation Board. 

In reviewing the evidence presented in this 
case, it should be pointed out that in the 
bargaining agreement, dated February 18, 
1947, covering all points except wages, it was 
agreed that the question of wages should be 
dealt with by the board. The Company 
further agreed to be bound by any decision 
reached through negotiations or arbitration. 
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At the first meeting of the board, the 
Company, represented by Mr. Heffernan, 
stated that the Company did not deny, but 
agreed that an increase in the employees’ 
rate of pay was necessary, but stated that 
the Company was not in a financial position 
to make an increase. Therefore, the question 
to be decided by the board was one of 
determining the Company’s financial position, 
and to determine the amount that the Com- 
pany should increase the rate of pay, if they 
found that the Company was in a position 
to do so. 

In view of the fact that the Company 
agreed that an increase was due the employees, 
it is only necessary to deal with the Union 
submission briefly. 

It was established that the longshoremen’s 
rate of pay for similar work was $1.25 per 
hour, while employees of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, doing almost identical 
work, was $1.19 per hour, and employees of 
the Shipping Federation, Coastwise Section, 
was $1.17 per hour, plus 3 cents per hour in 
heu of holiday pay. 

Therefore, the Union submission was for 
a flat rate of $1 per hour for barge men, 
pilers, checkers, floor freight loaders, jitney 
and winch drivers, truckers, and all other 
categories. 

Considerable argument was advanced to 
prove that the work done by the employees, 
if not the same as longshoremen, was at least 
very similar. 

Statistics were also quoted to prove that in 
view of the sharp increase in the cost of 
living, the rate requested by the employees 
was a fair and reasonable one. 

In dealing with the Company submission, 
the Company had prior to conciliation, agreed 
to open their books to the board, in order 
to prove their contention that they were 
unable to make the necessary increases. This 
position was reiterated by Mr. Heffernan on 
behalf of the Company at our first meeting. 
However, at the next meeting the Company 
refused to open their books as they had 
formerly agreed to do, but instead stated 
they would give the board a financial state- 
ment of their operations for 1946, and the 
first three months of 1947, drawn up by a 
chartered accountant. The majority of the 
board felt that the books should be available, 
if required, but in view of the company’s 
refusal, agreed to treat the financial state- 
ment in its merit. 

Accordingly what purported to be the 
financial statement of the Company was 
submitted showing a loss on operations for 
the year of $267.83, and a decrease in the 
shareholders’ equity of $8,726.26, for 1946. In 
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their statement for the first three months of 
1947, however, their total loss was stated to 
be $12,394.49. 

The Company claimed that all costs 
incurred in the first three months of 1947 
were apportioned out over the twelve-month 
period for 1947. This statement was found 
to be incorrect as one example of licences 
showed the total licence cost for 1946 was 
$305, while for the three-month period in 
1947 was $230, which would bring the licences 
for 1947 up to $920. The Company admitted 
that their licence cost for 1947 would be 
the same as 1946. Also their figure of $4,525 
for compensation costs for -1946 was ques- 
tioned and it was subsequently found that 
the above figure gave the Company a credit 
of approximately $500 with the compensation 
board. 

The repair bill on the Company tug boats 
was closely questioned, and the Company 
admitted that during the war a minimum of 
repairs ‘were made; consequently in 1946 
major overhauls were necessary, which does 
not give a true picture of operating expenses; 
also their estimated costs of repairs in 1947, 
in addition to $25,704.23 in 1946, were 
$39,034.64, a figure I contend that is not 
reasonable inasmuch as it represents over 2! 
per cent of the Company’s total assets of 
$182,000. The Company’s estimated cost of 
operation of three vessels for 1947 is $85,130.88, 
as compared to $52,835.67 for four vessels in 
1946; all estimated figures for 1947 show a 
high percentage increase over 1946, and 
accordingly show a loss on operations for 
1947. This, I submit, is not a true and 
accurate picture of the Company’s operations. 

The Company contention that an increase 
in freight rates is necessary before a wage 
increase is granted, I find is not valid, as 
they were granted one increase in the latter 
part of 1946, and an additional increase on 
April 1, 1947, both for 50 cents per ton. The 
last increase granted has not been put into 
effect, in all phases of their operations; ‘this 
is attributed to competition. Therefore, I 
cannot see how additional increases will help 
in the matter of wages. 

Therefore, I am of the opinion the Com- 
pany has not proved their contention that 
they are not able to meet any wage increase, 
an opinion that was concurred in by the 
National War Labour Board in 1946, when 
the Company advanced the same argument, 
that they were not in a financial position to 
grant wage increases; the Board found that 
they had not established their case and 
increases ‘were granted. 

In view of the fact that the Company 
agreed to grant a three cents per hour 
increase thirty days prior to an increase in 
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freight rates, and that the freight rate increase 
was granted on April '1, ‘1947, and further that 
the Union had agreed to give favourable 
consideration to a ten cents per hour increase, 
five cents per hour immediately, and an addi- 
tional five cents per hour when a freight 
increase was granted. 
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I find that in view of the evidence sub- 
mitted, that the request of the Union is a 
fair and reasonable offer and I so recommend. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. L. Wuirts, 
Member. 


Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Ney the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, as amended by Order in Council 

P.C. 4904 of November, 1946, was revoked 
on March 31, 1947, by Order in Council P.C. 
1166 there were certain cases pending which, 


tf not disposed of, might create an industrial 


dispute. The cases all involved appeals from 
decisions of Regional War Labour Boards. 
Since the National War Labour Board no 
longer had jurisdiction to hear the said 
appeals, the Minister of Labour on April 3, 
1947, appointed Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, of 
Ottawa, who was formerly chairman of the 
National War Labour Board, as an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commission to confer 
with the parties and to report to the 
Mimster. The Commissioner’s findings and 
recommendations have now been released to 
the parties and brief summaries thereof are 
reported below. Formal reports by the 
Commissioner proved unnecessary in four of 
the appeal cases which were under develop- 
ment as of March 31, because of withdrawal, 
the signing of a collective agreement or 
other reason. 


* * 


The Thetford Foundry, Ltd., Thetford Mines, 
P.O. 


On August 20, 1946, the Catholic Syndicate 
of Foundry Employees of Thetford Mines, 
Inc., applied to the Regional War Labour 
Board of Quebec for an order directing the 
Company to increase wage rates generally by 
8 cents an hour and, in some cases, by 10 
cents an hour. 

Apparently some time elapsed before the 
Company filed its counter-submission to the 
application, and it was not until January 16, 
1947, that the Regional Board issued its 
Finding and Direction. This called for an 
increase in wage rates of 8 cents an hour 
with effect from March 15, 1946, which was 
apparently the renewal date of the collective 
agreement between the parties. 

The Company appealed the Regional 
Board’s decision as to ‘the effective date of 
the wage -increase, claiming that it was 
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financially unable to pay the increased rates 
for the retroactive period and that this 
financial condition continued until March a 
1947, when the Company received permission 
to increase prices on its goods and services. 

The Commissioner reported that in his view 
the Regional Board was fully justified in 
directing the increases in wage rates, and 
that he would confirm its decision in its 
entirety were it not for the financial position 
of tthe Company. After careful consideration 
of the factors involved, and not forgetting 
that the Company was responsible in large 
measure for much of the delay experienced in 
the case, he recommended that the wage 
increases be made effective from January 16, 
1947, tthe date of the Regional Board’s 
decision. 


Children’s Shoe Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 


The Union Protectrice des travailleurs en 
Chaussures de Quebec applied to the Regional 
War Labour Board for Quebec for an order 
directing the Children’s Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., to imcrease piece-work rates for 
approximately 34 operations in the Company’s 
plant in Quebec City. The Regional Board 
referred the applications to the Quebec Shoe 
Industry Inquiry and Investigation Commis- 
sion, and in due course adopted the Commis- 
sion’s report as the basis for its decisions 
which were made effective December 3, 1945 
and January 15, 1946, the dates of the Union’s 
applications. An appeal by the Company 
took exception to the piece-work rates for 
edge trimmers and assemblers, as well as to 
the effective dates of the Regional Board’s 
orders. After hearing oral submissions, the 
Commissioner found that there was no actual 
dispute on the piece-work rates for edge 
trimmers. There was, however, a dispute 
over ‘tthe rate for assemblers and, in all the 
circumstances, the Commissioner stated that 
the piece-work rate offered by the Company 
was fair and reasonable, and that the rate 
directed by the Regional Board should be 
set aside. 
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With regard to the effective date of the 
Regional’ Board’s decisions, the Commissioner 
pointed out that it had been the practice 
of the National War Labour Board not to 
interfere with ‘the discretion exercised by 
Regional Boards unless it was clearly indi- 
cated that the Board erred in its appreciation 
of the facts or of the law, or both. In this 
case, the report of the Quebec Shoe Industry 
Inquiry and Investigation Commission was 
dated August 12, 1946. Further, it was 
pointed out that the Provincial Decree pro- 
viding for increases in minimum hourly rates 
in ‘the shoe industry was published on 
August 38, 1946. After careful consideration 
of all the facts and circumstances, the Com- 
missioner came to the conclusion that the 
Regional Board erred in fixing the effective 
dates of its decisions. On the other hand, the 
Company knew by June 1, 1946, of the 
increases which were to be made in the 
minimum hourly rates, and indeed adjusted 
its plece-work rates from that date. The 
Commissioner reported that in his opinion it 
would be reasonable to adopt June 1, 1946, 
as the date upon which the Company should 
be required to adjust the piece-work rates for 
its several operations as directed. 


Weldrest Hosiery Co., Ltd., Farnham, P.Q. 


Upon the application of the Federation 
nationale des Employes du Bas faconne et 
eirculaire, the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec on January 16, 1947, directed the 
Weldrest Hosiery Co., Ltd., to increase piece- 
work rates for certain occupational classifica- 
tions in the Company’s hosiery mills at 
Farnham, P.Q. The Company appealed to 
the National War Labour Board from that 
direction. The report of the Commissioner, 
Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, was made following 
a hearing of arguments by the parties in 
Montreal, conducted on April 23. While 
opposing the Union’s application, the Com- 
pany submitted a revised piece-work rate 
schedule which represented a substantial 
increase over the previously existing rates. 
The Regional Board ‘had directed one of its 
officers to investigate and report upon the 
rates generally prevailing in the _ hosiery 
industry in the Province of Quebec. The 
decision of the Board was based upon its 
investigator’s report. The Company con- 
tended that the Regional Board’s decision 
ordered rates to be established for occupa- 


tional classifications which were not found in . 


the Company’s plant; and on the other hand, 
it omitted to provide rates for occupational 
classifications which did exist in the plant. 
Further it was argued that the rates directed 
by the Board for certain classifications would 
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provide earnings considerably above what was 
thought to be just and reasonable, and would 
also disturb differentials in earnings which 
had previously been established for the 
several clasificatious in the plant. The Union 
contended that the Regional Board’s decision 
should not be disturbed as it was based upon 
an investigation of rates in the industry in 
the province, and ‘that the rates fixed by the 
Board were still much lower than those 
prevailing generally. 

The Commissioner pointed out that opera- 
tions differed in the several plants covered 
by the investigation. ‘The speeds of several 
machines and methods of production varied 
according to plants. Differences also existed 
in production costs of hosiery made’ from 
nylon as compared with those of hosiery made 
from rayon. In view of such factors, the 
Commissioner dealt separately with each 
operation, and by this means was able to 
obtain agreement between the parties upon 
the piece-work rates for 14 classifications. With 
regard tto the rates for five classifications 
remaining in dispute, the Commissioner con- 
firmed the Regional Board’s decision in 
respect to two classifications; approved the 
new rate offered by the Company for two 
other operations; and recommended a com- 
promise rate for the fifth. 


Bennett Limited and Associated Companies 
and Lynn Innersole and Chambly Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Chambly Canton and 
Chambly Basin, P.Q. 


The Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, reported tthat 
Local 313, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum. 
and Plastic Workers of America (CIO) had 
been certified in May, 1946, as the bargaining 
agency for all the employees of the above 
Companies, except office staff and foremen. 
Later the Union made overtures to the Com- 
panies for the opening of negotiations and 
presented them with a draft collective agree- 
ment. The draft agreement dealt with matters 
over which War Labour Boards had no juris- 
diction, but it also expressly provided for 
changes in wage rates. The Companies did 
not agree to the terms of the proposed 
agreement. 

The Union then made an application to 
the Regional War Labour Board for Quebec 
for an order directing the Companies to 
increase wages by 20 cents an hour. The 
Regional War Labour Board referred the 
issues in dispute to a Board of Arbitration. 
The Commissioner suggested that in making 
such a reference, the Regional Board 
embarked on a procedure quite foreign to 
what was considered to be its normal function. 
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After receiving the report of the Board of 
Arbitration, the Regional Board ordered the 
Companies to increase wage rates of all their 
employees by 10 cents per hour, such increase 
to be effective. from July 23, 1946, for 
employees of Bennett Limited and Associated 
Companies, and August 10, 1946, for employees 
of Lynn Innersole & Chambly Industries, 
Ltd. The Companies appealed the decisions 
to the National War Labour Board. 

It was pointed out incidentally by Commis- 
sioner Murchison that the employees in ques- 
tion were on strike at the time he made his 
report. In this connection, it appeared that 
issues other than those involved in the wage 
appeal had played an important part in 
causing work stoppage. 

Pointing out that the majority of the 
operations performed in the plants in ques- 
tion were paid for under a system of plece- 
work rates, the Commissioner stated that it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to implement 
an order to increase wages by the given 
number of cents per hour because it imposed 
on the employer the task of setting up two 
methods of remuneration. The Commissioner 
recommended that the decision of the 
Regiona! Board be not recognized. He also 
stated that it seemed clear that the Com- 
panies’ profit and loss position was such. as 
to have warned the Regional Board against 
making such a direction. The products manu- 
factured by the Companies were no longer 
subject to Wartime Prices and Trades Regu- 
lations, and the Commissioner stated that it 
might be that the Companies could increase 
the prices of their goods, but that without 
such increases they could not afford to pay 
the increased labour costs. Whether they 
could remain in sound competitive positions 
with higher costs was a matter for the 
Companies to determine. 

In conclusion, the Commissioner urged that 
the parties adopt a more co-operative attitude 
one to the other. He stated that they should 
proceed forthwith to negotiate in good faith 
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and that if it were impossible for them to 
conclude a satisfactory collective bargaining 
agreement without the aid of conciliators, 
they should make use of the conciliation 
service of the Province of Quebec, since 
jurisdiction over such matters had been 
restored to the province. 


Industrial Glass Works Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Po: 


On December 2, 1946, the Regional War 
Labour Board for Quebec directed the Indus- 
trial Glass Works Co.. Ltd., to increase the 
wage rates of hourly-rated employees in the 
bargaining unit represented by the Glass 
Blowers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada. The Company applied for leave to 
appeal which was refused by the Regional 
Board, but was subsequently granted by the 
National War Labour Board. <A hearing 
took place before the National Board on 
March 25, 1947. The Commissioner, Mr. 
C. A. L. Murchison, reported that during the 
hearing counsel for the Company argued with 
much force that many of the occupational 
classifications mentioned in the Finding and 
Direction of the Regional Board did not. in 


fact, exist in the Company’s plant: | The 
Company also contended that the rates 
directed by the Regional Board exceeded 


those which might be considered just and 
reasonable. 

The National Board requested the parties 
to enter into negotiations with a view to 
reaching agreement on the list of occupa- 
tional classifications and the wage rates 
therefor. The parties accepted the suggestion 
and reached agreement upon a proper list of 
occupational classifications. They also agreed 
upon the wage rates for most of the classifica- 
tions. The report of the Commissioner made 
recommendations concerning the wage rates 
or ranges of rates which should be paid in 
respect of 16 classifications upon which the 
parties failed to agree. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch during 
June, 1947, under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 11 industrial disputes 
during the month of June, involving 15,030 
workpeople employed in 38 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, 6 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 5 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
May 381, and received further attention in 
June. These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
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Act. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
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Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation Service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and the officer resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., represents the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 


of the Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 
Industries: 
Mining and Smelting, ete. 
Coal WADING PON, SIRO... eee 2 
Manufacturing 
Anal MP OOds #2... ae. . Sate. Cie: 1 
Merete ole yt OOUS !ui:..6 taigairaeie wraainely Sune 1 
Fur, leather and other animal products. 1 
Construction 
Buildings and Structures.............. 1 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
Sieani Raalway }2Oryth VA. BOEERY 1 
DET TS) Ung As A St Seats 1 AL ES 4 
Nature of Dispute or Situation: 
Strike teralocko ub. cet. hello.’ Meee othe 2 
COMGBON OT SVs ui e.6 he's ibs ho acete,. AOE 2 
PASI GIO M iu iehueks fel. gL Ree eat dot 7 
Predominant Cause or Object: 
Increased wages and other changes.... 3 
Other causes affecting wages and 
PY Oba NS MCONRCILONG 415) syce.d/c Mamabiaienslies 1 
Employment of union members only.. 1 
JEBEL TIDION sOULCSLIONS ot siie seins ie cancbls as 1 
Employment of particular persons..... 1 
NOESE ER SST: EERO MRED. LI eae 4 
Disposition: 
Decision rendered in arbitration...... 1 
Collective agreement signed after 
NCU IAGIOD Wy cucn wy oe wight dks tit Kee 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 
action requireds,, Suwanee ay Ve 1 
Disposition pending (24. Jes. dass eens 8 


Method of Settlement: 


Direct negetiationst:’. efi.) rs. aa 2 
Ae DUA ON, wee e Sued you. tee seus 1 
Settlement pending .wi06. ade 8 


A report of one case of general interest is 
given below:— 

Coal Miners, Province of Alberta-——In the 
latter part of May representatives of District 
18, United Mine Workers of America, and the 
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Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association made a joint request to the 
Minister of Labour for the appointment of an 
Independent Chairman of a Committee of 
Arbitration. The purpose of the Committee 
was to deal with disputes involving the inter- 
pretation of the collective agreement between 
the parties as to the holidays with pay due to 
three employees of three mines. The Minister 
appointed the Hon. Mr. Justice G. B. 
O’Connor, of Calgary, as Independent Chair- 
man. The decision of the Arbitration 
Committee as rendered by the Chairman was 
as follows: 

Pursuant to subparagraph (c), page 6, of the 
printed agreement (effective from October 1, 
1946, to March 31, 1948, hereinafter called the 
current agreement) between District No. 18, 
United Mine Workers of America and Western 
Canada Bituminous Coal Association, I was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour for 
Canada, Independent Chairman of three 
joint committees to settle disputes between 
EK. North and West Canadian Collieries 
Limited (Greenhill 'Mine), between Charles 
Gillies and Hillcrest--Mohawk Collieries 
Limited and between Gus ‘Mattson and West 
Canadian Collieries (Bellevue Mine), as to 
what holiday credits each of the said miners 
has earned during the period from October 1, 
1946, to March 31, 1947. 

The committee met at Calgary on June 7, 
1947. 

The Union contended: 

At the Greenhill Mine of the West 
Canadian Collieries Limited, Mr. E. North, 
miner employed by that Company, for the 
period October 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947, 
worked 105 days. The mine was idle on 
account of mine disability or lack of orders 
for a period of 16 days. In the month of 
October, 1946, he lost 3 days through 
sickness, which was properly certified by his 
attending physician, making a total of 124 
days or an average of 20 days per month — 
for the six months’ period. 

At the Hillerest--Mohawk Collieries 
Limited mine at Bellevue, Mr. Charles 
Gillies worked 114 days in the period 
October 1 to March 31. He was idle on 
account of mine disability or lack of orders 
10 days, making a total of 124 days. 

At the Bellevue mine of the West 
Canadian Collieries Limited, Mr. Gus 
‘Mattson worked 103 days in the period 
October 1 to March 31. The mine was 
idle 19 days on account of mine disability 
or lack of orders, and he was idle 2 days 
in that period on account of sickness, which 
was properly certified by his attending 
physician, making a total of 124 days. 
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In these three cases referred to, it is the 
contention of the Union that the men are 
entitled to 6 days’ holidays with pay as the 
employees mentioned herein averaged more 
than 20 shifts per month for the six months’ 
period under view. 


The Association contended: 


Dealing now with the cases involved, we 
have set out the necessary data in each 
case separately. Only the period from 
October 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947, is 
involved in the dispute, though we have 
provided data for each half-year. 


(Here was given the attendance record of 
each of the three employees in question.) 


HISTORY 


The O’Connor .award of October 14, 1948, 
which affected a settlement of the Coal Mine 
strike, 19438, provided: 

Two weeks’ holiday with pay at the basic 
daily wage rate to be granted to such 
employees who between April 1 and 
September 30 in any year have continued 
in the employment of any one employer 
for at least twelve consecutive months, and 
provided that such employee has not been 
absent from his employment for more than 
ninety days (including Sundays, holidays 
and vacation) during such twelve month 
period, except through causes beyond his 
control. 


Appreciating the difficulties of establishing 
a working procedure with respect to this 
matter the Union and the Association on 
May 31, 1944, entered into an agreement 
containing the following provisions: 


1. (a) That holidays with pay would be 
granted on the basis of one day for twenty- 
three days worked in any calendar month 
except February, and for February would 
be allowed one day for twenty-two days 
worked, for all such employees who have 
been in the employ of the company for 
12 consecutive months. 


Then followed subparagraphs (b) (c) (d) 
and paragraph 2, which now are repeated 
word for word in the current agreement, the 
material parts of which will be quoted here- 
after as parts of sections 1, 2 and 3, pages 21, 
- 22, 23 and 24 of the printed agreement. 

Order No. 3 of the Board of Industrial 
Relations of the Province of Alberta, section 
2, subsection (a) is: 

One year’s employment shall mean 
employment of not less than 275 days of 
actual work in a year. 
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Before considering what each party claims 
took place during the negotiations leading to 
the current agreement, it should be noted— 

1. Each party is, im my opinion, wholly in 

good faith in stating what he thinks 
occurred. 


2. I reserve for later consideration the legal 
effect of what is so claimed. 


As to these negotiations the Association 
Says: 

It will be appreciated from the foregoing 
statements that adjustments in our Holidays 
with Pay provisions were impelled, and that 
in the negotiations for our present Agree- 
ment the United Mine Workers proposed, 
in their memo of August 15, 1946: 


Revision of holidays with pay agree- 
ment to conform with the 40-hour week. 
That the total number of credited days 
in the calendar year be divided by 19 to 
ascertain the number of holidays due to 
an employee. Maximum holidays to be 
12 days per year; and further that the 
clause dealing with sickness and compen- 
sation be eliminated. 


to which we replied in our memo of 


August 17, 1946: 


We appreciate that if a mutually satis- 
factory agreement is reached on No. 3 
above, revision of the Holidays with Pay 
agreement will be necessary. In view 
of the reduced working time, holidays 
should only be granted to employees who 
have consistently attended to their work 
on all available working days. 


The principle embodied in the Union’s 
proposal was impossible of acceptance, and it 
was so stated. It would have eliminated all 
incentive for employees to attend regularly at 
work, it would have condoned absenteeism, 
and would have resulted only in the setting 
up of a deferred amount per day additional 
to the wages paid, this same amount to be 
paid all employees for idle days, sickness and 
accident, and this without regard to the 
individual employee’s behaviour in attendance 
at work when work was available. This same 
principle is now being put forward in the 
present dispute, the only difference being that 
20 days instead of 19 is being introduced as 
the divisor. 

The first sentence of Section 1 (a) was 
worked out as an equitable provision, and 
the remainder of the Agreement was amended 
only in so far as its provisions may have 
conflicted with the new provisions. 


In later discussions, the representatives of 
the United Mine Workers pointed out that 
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a literal interpretation of this clause could 
work to the disadvantage in some cases of 
men who actually did attend to their work 
faithfully, and that they might actually work 
as many or more days than the mine worked 
and still not qualify for holidays. We 
expressed appreciation that this could be so 
in some few cases, particularly with respect 
to repair and maintenance men, and for such 
men as may be employed in steady occupa- 
tions, and we proposed to take care of that 
situation by agreeing that any employee who 
actually worked 240 days in the year, or an 
average of 20 days per month, would be 
granted 12 days’ holidays with pay, without 
any question as to the working days he may 
have lost. 

It should here be pointed out that we were 
offering a premium for attendance at work, in 
that while the normal working week is five 
days, we were offering twelve days’ pay to 
men who would earn it by working. 

To further prove that “working shifts” was 
intended and understood by all to mean 
“working shifts”, we will introduce witnesses 
(Mr. Wm. Wilson and Mr. V. A. Cooney) 
who took notes during the negotiations, and 
will be examined as to these and their 
intent. 

Mr. Cooney produced a draft proposal for 
an agreement in which he had inserted in 
pencil during the negotiations before the word 
“day” the word “working” and if which he 
has changed the words “twenty days” to 
“twenty working shifts”. 

Mr. Livett, the President and Mr. Stokaluk, 
the Vice-President of the Union, strenuously 
deny that they agreed that in order to get 
one holiday credit a month a miner must 
actually work an average of 20 days. They 
point out that under the provisions of Section 
2, subsections (a) (b) and (h), and Section 
3 (a), pages 22 and 23, employees are “to be 
considered as not being absent” or “credited 
with this as a day worked” or their time 
“counted as time worked” and “will be con- 
sidered as working time”, that is, time lost 
due to causes beyond the control of the 
employees is included. 

Mr. Livett says that he went from one 
mining camp to another telling the miners 
that time lost through causes beyond the 
control of the employee counted in order to 
average 20 days a month for holiday credit. 


The relevant portions of the current agree- 
ment are as follows: 


1. (a) That one day’s holiday credit will 
be granted to any employee who has lost 
not more than one working day during the 
month. However, if any employee averages 
twenty (20) working shifts per month 
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during the year he will be entitled to twelve 
(12) days’ holiday with pay. 


A maximum of twelve (12) days’ pay 
may be earned but holidays taken must be 
taken within a period of two weeks. 


2. With respect to causes beyond the 
control of the employee, the following shall 
apply: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Where an employee is engaged in 
examination of the mine under Sec- 
tion 147 of the Alberta Mines Act, 
or Rule 37, Part XI of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of British Columbia, 
he could be considered as not being 
absent from his employment. 


When an employee, being an officer 
of the Local Union or member of a 
Pit Committee under the Agreement, 
is, by arrangement with the manage- 
ment, absent from his regular employ- 
ment for the purpose of discussing 
with the management, or with a Joint 
Committee constituted under the 
provisions of the Agreement, disputes 
arising under the Agreement, he shall 
be considered as not being absent 
from his employment. 


if a mine is idle on account of mine 
disability or lack of orders, employees 
shall be credited with this as a day 
worked providing they have not 
refused to perform work allotted to 
them. It should be here noted that 
this is also invariably not within. the 
control of the employer and he is 
being penalized for a matter not 
within his control. 
Where employees work a short. shift 
because of mine disability they will 
be counted as having worked a full 
day for holiday qualification purposes. 


3. Limitation regarding sickness and 
compensation. 
(a) In cases of legitimate illness certified 


(b) 


by a doctor’s certificate, a loss of not 
more than three days in any one 
calendar month would be considered 
as working time, and in compensation 
cases, a loss of not more than six 
days in any one month would be so 
considered. 

In the case of a man being off sick 
or on compensation for a lengthy 
period, as well as in cases where men 
are laid off work and subsequently 
rehired, this shall not be considered 
as having terminated his employment 
in calculating the twelve consecutive 
months of employment. 
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DEcISION 


I come to the conclusion that there is no. 


patent (that is, no manifest) ambiguity in 
the relevant provisions of the agreement. It 
follows that parole evidence as to the negotia- 
tions leading up to the agreement is not 
admissible to interpret. it. 

Mr. Stubbs concedes that the words “That 
one day’s holiday credit will be granted to 
any employee who hag lost not more than 
one working day during the month”, mean 
“lost except through the causes beyond his 
control set out in sections 2 and 3”. 

But he says the words “If any employee 
averages twenty working shifts per month”, 
mean “actually works an average of twenty 
shifts per month” because he says this was a 
further concession to the Union and if the 
Union’s interpretation is accepted it makes 
the preceding provision redundant. He 
vigorously protests against the employee’s 
right to transfer days “counted as time 
worked” from one month to another by 
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including them to make up the 20 days 
average. I can well believe that he under- 
stood the provision to mean “actually works” 
but the difficulty with this interpretation is 
that the words are “averages twenty working 
shifts per month” and I can see no reason 
why the “days counted as time worked” do 
not apply to “averages twenty working shifts” 
since they admittedly apply to “any employee 
who has lost not more than one working day 
a month”. In other words, time “counted as 
time worked” is working shifts as much as 
working days. Redundancy is apt to occur 
in agreements such as this which are built 
from year to year on former agreements with 
modifications. 


In the result, my decision is that E. North, 
Charles Gillies and Gus Mattson are each 
entitled to six days’ holiday credit for the 
period October 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947. If 
half the members of the committee agree 
with me this will then be the decision of the 
committee. 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the Pulp and Paper 
and Brewery Products Industries, 1946 


HE information presented here, on the 

Pulp and Paper Products Industry and 
the Brewery Products Industry, was obtained 
in the general annual survey, 1946, of “Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada.’ 
The tables on wage rates contain comparative 
figures for 1945 which were obtained in the 
survey of that year. 

Employers in these industries were asked to 
report, for the last pay period preceding Octo- 
ber 1, their straight-time wage or salary rates 
or the average straight-time earnings for 
workers on piece work. Information was also 
obtained on certain other conditions of work? 
such as hours, overtime, vacations with pay, 
sick leave, Sunday work, and the numbers of 
workers under collective agreement in each 


establishment. The total number of workers 
in each establishment, including both plant 
and office staffs, was also obtained. 

In the tables on wage rates the averages 
shown are for selected representative occupa- 
tions in each industry. They do not include 
the value of any allowances to employees such 
as free transportation, group insurance, sick 
benefits or other welfare plans. The pre- 
dominant ranges of rates include approxi- 
mately the middle 80 per cent of the workers 
in each occupation. The purpose of this is to 
exclude extremely high and extremely low 
rates and at the same time to show the 
ranges between which are included the great 
majority of the workers. The averages, how- 
ever, include all the workers in the occupation. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


In 1946 the index of wage rates for the 
Pulp and Paper Industry was 48-7 per cent 
higher than in 1989 and 16-8 per cent higher 
than in 1945. The following index numbers 
for this group on the base of rates in 1939 as 
100 give evidence of the steady rise in wages 
since the last year prior to the war: 


Year Index 
LOSO Rr nea sa «okie 100-0 
TOS0 Mey: a eee: Bee 104-6 
YET Me OT See ae! ae 109-5 
TOE ik Pee ete eek 115:1 
POA Si. eee 120-3 
BO SA Ey el SN eT 125-7 
ED 55) mee ae a ks yr 127°3 
BOSG i Ak eee. See ae 148-7 


As shown in Table I, returns from 88 estab- 
lishments were included in compiling the data 
in the accompanying tables. In these estab- 
lishments more than 40,000 workers were em- 
ployed, plant and office, of whom less than 5 
per cent were female. Highty per cent of the 
workers were employed in Ontario and Quebec. 





1 Comparable information on wages and hours in the 
Construction and Steam Railways industries for * 1946 
was published on page 890 of last month’s Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

2 Information on provincial legislation pertaining to 
annual vacations with pay, maximum hours of work and 
minimum wages is contained in an annual publication, 
Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, 
Annual Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, and 
Workmen’s Compensation, by the Legislation Branch 
of the Department of Labour. : 
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Slightly over one-half of the establishments 
employed fewer than 400 workers in each case, 
but these accounted for only 19 per cent of 
the total employment. The seven largest 
plants employing more than 1,000 workers 
in each include about one-fifth of the total 
number of workers covered in the survey. 
According to the latest available Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Census of Industry report 
on the Pulp and Paper Industry, which is for 
1945, the number of workers was about 40,000 
in 109 establishments. Employment had 
increased substantially however during 1946. 

More than 35,000 or 87 per cent of the 
total employees in the 88 establishments from 
which returns were analysed are covered by 
collective agreements. These are in effect in 
73 establishments, thirty-four of which are in 
Quebec and 31 in Ontario. In these two 
provinces together are found four-fifths of the 
employees under agreement in the industry. 

Table II shows wage rates for representative 
occupations in the industry in 1945 and 1946 
in each of the four main divisions: Pulp, 
Newsprint, Paper Other than Newsprint, and 
Maintenance. In the other tables the informa- 
tion is by region for the industry as a whole. 

The standard or normal 8-hour day and the 
48-hour week were almost universal in the 
industry except in British Columbia where the 
plants which reported were on an 8-hour day 
and a 44-hour week. About 10 per cent of 
the workers in the industry were employed in 
those plants which reported the 44-hour week 
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and about 88 per cent were employed in plants 
from which the 48-hour week was reported. In 
establishments in which the 8-hour day, 48-hour 
week obtains for the majority of workers, cases 
are sometimes found where one or more depart- 
ments work a 9- or 10-hour day and a 54 or 
60-hour week. A few small establishments 
report operations on the basis of a 60- or even 


* 72-hour week, but these are exceptional cases. 


Standard or normal hours per week in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry weighted by the 
number of workers in each establishment aver- 
aged 47-7; the average was 48-0 in all prov- 
inces except Quebec and British Columbia 
with 48-2 and 44-0, respectively. 

Many establishments report Sunday work, 
although it should be noted that some are 
reporting Sunday work for maintenance crews 
only. In general, the Pulp and Paper mills 
with collective agreements have clauses in 
their agreements stipulating that the regular 
operation will be six days per week with 24 
hours shut-down on Sunday, excepting those 
departments required to operate the full seven 
days per week. Although the usual practice is 
to have a 24-hour shut-down on Sunday, pro- 
duction workers reported by some establish- 
ments on Sunday shift are engaged in depart- 
ments requiring continuous operation. 

Time and one-half for overtime was the pre- 
dominant rate, more than two-thirds of the 
establishments having reported this provision 
for overtime work after standard daily hours; 
while for Sundays and holidays the proportion 
was considerably greater. Of the 88 establish- 
ments reporting, 83 showed this rate for over- 
time on Sunday and 79 for overtime on holi- 
days. 

As shown in Table III, about one in every 
six plants did not pay more than straight-time 


rates for overtime after regular daily hours. 
No double-time rate was reported. 

Vacations with pay are provided by nearly 
all establishments in the industry for most 
classes of employees. The initial period re- 
ported was one week after one year of service 
in 80 plants and in a few cases two weeks 
after one year of service. A few plants mostly 
in Quebec provided for paid vacations, usually 
about one-half day per month for less than one 
year of service. The maximum vacation did 
not exceed one week in about one-sixth of the 
plants regardless of the length of service, but 
in the remaining 72 plants, the maximum 
vacation was two weeks. The service require- 
ment in these varied; one year in 3 plants; 
five years in 67; and in two others seven and 
ten years. 

All but four of the establishments reported 
shift work. Eighty-three of the 88 which sub- 
mitted returns reported three 8-hour shifts 
per day. In many of these, however, certain 
departments worked only two shifts per day. 
Very few indicated paying wage differentials 
for second and third shifts, possibly due to the 
fact that most of the work is rotative. 

Of the 88 establishments analysed, 34 report 
some provision for sick leave with pay. Of 
these, 15 are in Quebec, 16 in Ontario and one 
in each of the provinces of Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia. Policy in some 
establishments permits sick leave with pay 
for a definite period after a stated length of 
service and in others there is no definite policy 
but the merits of each individual case are con- 
sidered and length of sick leave with pay is 
at the discretion of management. Further, 
many establishments have sick benefit funds 
while others grant sick leave with pay to 
office or salaried employees only. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY BY REGION, 1946 
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* s ; British 
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TABLE IL—WAGE RATES IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1945 AND 1946 














1945 1946 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
wage rate wage rate rates per 
per hour per hour hour 
PN 345029 Dan" SO ISR BROW GED SE A eee ee oe 
$ $ $ 
Pup 
Wood Handlers 
ATTN TE ens cero ees or tees dlla a ie cet ille, Sha a ate ie ach or a lias .59 sao Wa) Us Way Gree cs ear end abe 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick...............---00205--5 57 .69 el Ge 
Muebeg sie hk Pe sek agit hues copie els pole etna": Pee 57 .70 yen 
CO tere a OR Fa ei ae asl ae cao na ae . 62 BD) 69— .77 
Manitoba and. British @olumbiat ie. AIAG... aks . 69 .82 76— .86 
Grindermen 
Ooh CF baie alain Aint A nitalige atts teamibe rth see . 66 AS gine, te 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswieck.................0.00-008- . 64 .70 .50— .79 
Quebec Tih :. Neher Sean e ete Cha ocean «cement . 62 45 .538— .79 
QEATIO WA red Sole Re te Rae a, Ate ao eam. nearest .68 .82 .80— .85 
Manitoba and. BritasbsC olummboiary sey). ic Eta... EES .76 91 .90— .92 
Chippermen 
Bes 0210 bs Weide a Rt ator Bi Nend darted BIO A i LA ae sid Mets A en AE RT .63 nara Paulie Mok ibaa pes nem 44 Sin 8 
Nova Seotia.and New! Brunswick..2tn desea... aa 60 2 .71— .74 
Cia Tens Den ites, MN Mo Me Mea ide aca sa gcelah a a eae kl . 60 42 70— .76 
COR EACTORM RIN ee Te ERC UNUM MEM ORM MEN GMAIL ap OPE NL UNE mame (Suet .65 Tks 72— .83 
ManttobarandsBatish @olumbiaWar. Maisie lial... ene .68 82 77— .84 
Acid Makers 
Gen Py Tet ORS AR CITES SH NNT TE RIRANER ERY | SYREN ae eae 87 100; “Peas Sod ea ear 
Nowa Scouarands New rbrunewiek. aysigut . seat... a ekerene 85 .98 74—1.08 
OIC DCG csi ode taht: ec dare Rone ER ee IRS Sie ae a 86 .98 85—1.12 
Ontanios er se A SPA CRE ae Rady AAG | See 88 eo .91—1.10 
British. lum Diatedensbes ko aac bee peek 3 eee 92 1.07 1.06—1.13 
Digester Cooks 
CANT Me aD HT EES TINS EE ER PR, OE © RNR 1.00 I ay DA api Wieck We eae 6 rae 
Nowa Scotiajand. News Bruns wicks wsnee . aad. dose... Oe .96 1.09 .92—1.21 
Quebec a APPS RNA IF Sy MARS 5 hc Re BOR ERE ae tee een athe a 1.01 Aa Mn .97—1.21 
Web atag. 07 LE ele. 2 A eke SI Rea | TO, 1.00 el? .98—1.25 
ManrtobavandybriticbeColumipied avis. use bas. ete 1.04 1.16 .99—1. 28 
Blow-Pit Men 
SANG, js cit ee mee BARE A BAe LD OE ARE SAAR AERIS cal 64 Te aa aterelitg ere ce. ue tic 
Nova, Scotia and New Brunswi¢k.. (20). 0. ore sca cls vege ce .62 Rio) .70— .77 
Quebec be Reh CMO Ee. eR od Bee IR MPR, ey hae Ce he .62 .75 .71— .80 
ODbATIO oe gi ps op vem a ee ee ae Bil ca ee a ra 65 di 73— .82 
iManitehia, anc ribioh OWE DES; «aes 4s sh Aces dak careerecien 68 . 84 83— .84 
Screenmen 
GEN Ce MS 2 CR 9 66 ETO A gril Ug ah ree 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick... |. Jctocpermedt . .62 MS 217 
Seta aie Ee GIs PS ae er rane ore Lean trent Reitman .63 .76 .72— .83 
“Lh CER A Ai NE ig ae MCE Ai Arie psi RMD My, net 67 .80 76— .85 
Manitoba and. British Columpra.... eee, 4 ee 72 .90 76— .97 
Wet Machine Men 
use tites fo. RL OUMES. cu ahaa child ne ee .58 . 66 § 
Move Scotia and. New Brunswick... 2.) 50s. cre es. 54 Os a ey 70. ; 
Quebec Seat sh sista hud ianoitane See tahe tes Bib Ak eee g ERR ate oe Te .56 . 64 .51— .73 
Iss tee Gel vc iar NU ee Saeco te ee a HO . 64 .74 .67— .82 
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TABLE Il.—_WAGE RATES IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1945 AND 1946—Continued 
EE OEE 























1945 1946 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
: wage rate wage rate rates per 
per hour per hour hour 
$ $ $ 
NEWSPRINT 
Beatermen 
OEE Eve RES AU Oe (0 A Denn | AUR: | SEAR Ae Oa a .63 {ae eee Ae. 
LEE Niel Saaac:  RA™, Rmely / SRNR al) Rita a Sale na .59 72 68— .74 
CO ROMO FO EN rth ce ES OE ewe ee Se . 68 81 78— .85 
FeO erg be Vay a 52 pinata oe a Beale” 5. Waet ai cc Ba ie in mn .70 84 82— .95 
Machine Tenders 
Ree see terme oer Mies te a dared Oe Mes LEST yt yy cl 1.65 Ae) a Ate BS ee 
Nova Scotia andiNew Brunswitk}.....).. 05.00. one ck. 1.85 2.01 1.97—2.04 
Cee MA ee CA he els ee ee es, 1.63 1.79 1.57—2.10 
CO ira eg aectaa ae diokehsdies lepalviess,'*” UERDataahiad PSM meena eeinmns aaa 1.63 1.74 1.52—2.08 
Manitoba and. British Columb. 2). je Lb 1.93 1.86—1.98 
Backtenders 
a 8 scale ren | Wy ie ge pao 1 BR COMPARES SA aS Oe ane 1.48 PONS el, et ah eet ae 
Nova, Scotia, andtNew Brunswiek,.... 0). 00... oc nds sce cun. 1.68 1.83 1.79—1.87 
ee ee Ll oe rR Se Ne oo es cae 1.45 AGL 1:40—1.92 
Me a lage ei: EC, <a 0 Me ree inate nana Pome 1.45 1.56 1.34—1.85 
Deno and bemish Cotimbing..2 th. vce occ s ak caw cus Lay ire! 1.67—1.79 
Third Hands 
GEE TEC Tea TE SER URAL Dr die | BIR REE Tay aren CRD. tem pve ig 1.15 AY D0: Wil ie See ae 
Nova Scotia and@New Bininswitk... 0d. «cous usvinscc fa. 1.29 1.43 1.39—1.46 
COMING 6 iy. Gre CAM Ran ee ee ee ee ee eee (hie 1.29 1,15—1.50 
EI Se (4 eed Sees |) MARIE RRr Ss) DORMER BOPS 9, SEE me ccs (is ea Aan ERT a ae i gi 1.26 1.12—1.41 
Maniniba, snd Brrtish. Colum bist. 2) We den co ea eee 1.19 1.36 1.32—1.39 
Fourth Hands 
OT cre Was ae ge OTST Se. ik a ree eer. ae 83 OG ia teak ota tscnts 
Neva; Scotia and New Brunswitk...... .).....6.....-06.00 000 ES 1.00 .99—1.01 
Desert. ee eee ee eS 94 .86—1.02 
GO 2h 0 ee RR th OA ire al ue TT .82 95 91—1.03 
Manitoba and British, Cotmumbiaas oi tt 88 1.05 92—1.12 
Fifth Hands 
AURA AN CN era 8 0 ici | ee Ae ea il Ae gee Fy FN Os 76 OD tiny Meacneins s Gee 
Nove'Sevtia and ‘New Brunswick. 2:2 .0..... 6. el ok eee cl .79 92 90— .90 
Cee OO Riel kee e570 Se 01 ete Ce We EN A Ps .76 .89 82— .96 
CORPO Rs Bice Mss SR ee eB bo 76 .89 84— .92 
Manitoba and Baitish Columbig@.. bee 77 94. 87— .99 
Machine Oilers 
sou AALT ca eee ee ee ee : Tiga eed Oe fhe phe v7 © > o WO S65 Tard ee acat east ie 
Nova Scotus and New Brunswiéle ob... ce ckeoeake .69 82 82 
TE SOO Se: naa mekeoe: hE an Sor! 57 85 80— .95 
Ces Aas” OM eee. ei) TN ann aie ace .76 89 838— .95 
Rheattoba and British Columbigti oho ek a6 89 87— .91 
Roll Finishers 
LGN rts Oke OR LO eee oe ee ea ee 64 hy Oe ane elena Olea ee: 
DovecconaandiNew Brunswier... .*.1e00 5. r62 = (he. a dD 
Shee 2, re ees er ee . 64 a .74— .82 
et Oe. wo SC I eh Neh .65 .79 .76— .82 
Manitoba.and British Columbia... ... 52) foc o.oo ce ccc cee . 64 .83 .76— .90 
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TABLE IL—WAGE RATES IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1945 AND 1946—Continued 


1945 1946 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
wage rate wage rate rates per 
per hour per hour hour 
i es a le ecarennenleinareninerlmrnincchelandammmeeetined De RR 
$ $ $ 
Paper OTHeR THAN NEWSPRINT 
Beatermen 
Ty cited og Fin Wh miedo edlg Rea lpie: eM elaIi en oe tne aie a A ioe hme 62 Ay ae a Pe 2 Fh Oe. 
Nee Brunswick eu Pore oo Oe siete sone he tig Ae wn Sit 9 .61 aie .71— .76 
eEe. buds. Raa id eh see Giese estore vane anomie tte: 62 72 .66— .77 
On taeto. bel. cc BPR s cole a Saag gee ole ee ariaele Ihae te aaa .61 ete .70— .76 
Bastish Coaltita big nent Bene ae meh seals cee SARE Ree ae aes oe ie .88 .82— .93 
Machine Tenders 
CAPAC AN Oe linc dot ces UR Rs ede ble Fon SRE Ope ene Ame eee magn’ 1.04 ITO Bie BIE... 
New Brunewicke +22, [UDCA oa cabs ee merce ne nose 1.18 ion 1.15—1.51 
Geebeeh sib. ss. Frekis congas: eA hep era eds a Mngiiete .99 1.09 .95—1.25 
OncbariGl oss RRA ee ta MR ew ns cite oan aes memaiats 1.03 PHL? .95—1.28 
Pyatisk: Collin Dia spiek ss Cee eli iceln ee Hass dic bebe S elaleaene 1.25 1.48 1.32—1.54 
Backtenders 
TALON ts eos ee tha Bis skis Beer en on Sa hear ck geshior short wegnthan allay hts .86 COSMER Maer eee as. 
TING ee ES HUTA SIV Lia ee eR MHRA Fascal aI cet Solace allaa abated hava .99 Ios .96—1.33 
ieee hse Morac idMea bs ce ud bales o AR Geh oo os afer ccape wrote tcanseanarantar hae .80 91 80—1.05 
LT CANTO Mek NR MN eo ic a! aA lB ral alla Rant geeteat ah aan AOR Oe SE ay BaTN ate .85 .96 838—1.11 
EB EPEISH GOUT Le eel eee ie oko soe reteae cctk Bracanle SU a aeatie ataniery 1.08 1.29 1.18—1.35 
Third Hands 
AS ANTERGL Una As Ane Ate Bi eh ioterg aa POSE tae UII aa! ay enabocan alah shape clade as aneteleh eed Ka (Qa Bee BAK c 
INVWanrce LENCO TTS PCO ete CAMB St RL ds Oat SRR aR Auer er aeCUere meme PDE) .79 .97 .86—1.11 
APOIO Be ihe 5 Sea RRS 6 ao ek pp ARR ws ahd Herero Goes Grama overages . 67 .80 .72— .90 
COTTA TEL OR AT OO ., CINE Sak ok chalice Me Re re ek era cnet aus dong a RRC «ak .82 .72— .97 
BritiehuGolimablanss sees obs ac Mentmee cubes weak sere eae ee .90 1.09 .91—1.15 
Finishers 
(CEnia ye Bick One Se SAR. RUSE, CAPO EM | Si kaeect er fH | +t Saw Nees vetaman sve esate . 62 ZB a ala ah lesa A eee 
ING WED CUDS WICKES NS cots fait te Mines CR Reieieccicme tien Rens 62 .75 73— .74 
CRITIC Oe a tS Rs, OPM IER 285 LA a iccrairseigameibennaheavahecere bated . 62 a, 65— .80 
Ontario 5 Sr ee || SSO NeR | LEW REL <LI ey SCE co IREL omen AF ei .61 Brit 67— .76 
Beh ONGeitbaalovtshae Sarwmane ey atin Mie SU A ween See ROEM 8) . 69 84 84 
MAINTENANCE 
Machinists 
(CATA DOME R Re RTE ete eee MOSUL EER Stores Bye toe tices Rote ac Woman Mea 87 OO. than cost ae es 
Nova Scotia and’ New Brunswick... ....).0. cen Pibcleene mea 82 .96 .89—1.00 
NGS OG Mid icine eae ec ROR we EERE ACRE Ni eS .83 .95 .85—1.04 
Ontario a or: Ne ihe al gteahahs ERS heresy iP OKRA RI RWG hay 93 1.04 92—1.16 
ManitobacanG british @oumpia ete ee aoe eee eee 99 Ns a | Pe hy a haat 
Millwrights 
ONCE: SE CR SS CG CRUE SCRA MONEE! Te od .82 96... .« NecudtOSROURE Luis 
INeva-pcotia and“New Brunewitk..... .....baadxwnvcuwsmsnen an .80 92 84—1.00 
oe NOt Firs cde coer nciirsach Sh alan e Pane kick eu aac iSuie ne ae aii 91 .81—1.03 
beh 0 ial coh shah RENE Loe dy stele ke Rm ae a eee Nee aie 91 1.03 .88—1.13 
Neen booe alg ‘british ‘(GoOlmM DIA... 4.4: s cient seaiuw eee 96 LA We ees tee 
Electricians 
(ana: so « ; B shetee tons. ci is 4 x. dove 5 oo epg eale RE OAR ae ee re ce 3% LOU eee. BYR... 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswitk........ss<<<.ssseassveewne .84 .97 .85—1.02 
BOING hese ae NN Oe AS RIN MIL ac tn blake bark Benes o .83 .95 .83—1.05 
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1945 1946 
Occupation and Loeality Average Average Range of 
wage rate wage rate rates per 
per hour per hour hour 
$ $ $ 
Parer OTHer THAN Newsprint—Concluded 
Pipefitters 
GANACa Eee ee ee ec ae ees We Willa. Bek... . ashes .84 O6.F Pi Tienes, wee eae 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............. Fs Hes Soiree .80 92 84—1.00 
ENE Oe ERR SS FANS IAS. 4 ESTs OUD SES. | SUR Re ea eee CER .80 .92 83—1.01 
OuCATIOON eee eT ORT ere tee Reicnet nitalaievoresn ciate ates .86 .95 84—1.07 
Manito barand british Columlbiag. .fe. . ge tages 5. Soe tee... 97 053 Be Se REM OR ay Sh 
Firemen 
CATA te ee MR ita ee PRE, as EIEN, CBE V3 SAGAN NH, JOUER artes Fie 
NOVa scotia anda New bruns wacker. ccm eriobles. ss eam lees . 68 .80 .70— .96 
CNS DOC aiid Aaa Siesta ait cere MME fo WINS ct <5) le gs sony Ah dead wx Ale 84 .74— .94 
ONCATIO ME a AL). ea RET tcp oh, Seateps fir cn cise 8 ate Se acau le .76 88 77—1.03 
Manttooa ana British. ©olunmbievets ween oeciecaccs dele ee 76 OY Yate tnd (tos iS een AVS Reg 
Labourers 
AA ae te ee ete ete tale Ee hint oui beac oe Sao 57 hj) Na Pesach eer eete 
Nova scotia and New brunswick? iio. .08). 0... ee A 235 .69 .61— .70 
Omebeer he: slink... See asses. cLeveld Sah ores. PAs 206 . 68 .65— .70 
OnE ae a De ey ee IRS ite ob tr tlcayai eters casks ica iaasate Neuse ct .61 Ap .65— .76 
Manitoba and British Colma. ccuccdes cesses ccnemen sour .67 81 .76— .82 





* Includes boommen, pond men, conveyor men, sorters, loaders, etc. 


TABLE III.—OVERTIME FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
Pye cette, Th Wily ius nd At lea (DR, Dit eae i esa ARM di A RRA a NN Eh 











After 
Daily Hours Only : 
Overtime Rates ——__—_—______—_———_| After Sunday | Holidays 
Monday Weekly 
to Saturday | Hours 
Friday 
OPAL EGSEADISGOINCDUS sha catecy win co hea be ikvall sats easels 83 83 5 88 88* 
Straight Time 
Re PN Ve Eg ONTO “SRR ae ak Cine Me ally PE OT 14 i PAR ey co 3 4 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................. 3 SPB cee on rand, Ts ony Maes oR 1 
(JU OCK ote Sah Cee hae, as SE, GN Re eo 8 iS WLS E) Bs 2 2 
Citterio, sect sat. 6.5. Pao ee a ead 3 Siac aes 1} 1 
Straight Time Plus Fized Hourly Rate 
aan cane 20s We corso hs ett, 1 1 1 1 1 
Muehee—-e iis.) cents per LOU, Secw.. ek n+ se cee igi SS. [i Picterenerrent cis 1 1 
Bis 7 Cents Der OUT ee sw ele cece as fos Mee TE PRL, Bis Rs Lit, ae). BASE ei eee 
Time and One Half 
Debt vile 8 dye cancer came ake eta Ry ka Oia ie lie 11572 63 63 4 83 79 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................. 5 5 1 9 8 
Quabogmst+ aires « otoeeeMaidates. odd. de Sb leele. 26 26 1 36 36 
OTe S07 eae en Re ee re ee 25 25 2 31 28 
MEAWILO Oa ee OP ee ERT ae Ba EET 1 Oe oS eae et 1 1 
British Colimbiate. W250). [). OSES. A ERE Y. : 6 Gli see <is's 6 6 
No Overtime Information 
Guanine eiusendeildetee «24 ..2o. ateeevie.f 5 5 sf eee es 1 “3 


* Includes one establishment in Ontario which pays double time and one-half. 
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.—_VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE PULP AND 
foe cibraah PAPER INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENT, 1946 


Nore.—Highty-eight establishments covered by survey; of the two establishments not covered below, 
one grants one day for every two years worked and the other has a vacation period of two weeks which can 


be taken after the first four months of service. 





No Specified Period 


Seven Years 


Canada (Nova Scotia and New Brunswick only) >, 


Ten Years 


Canada (Ontario only) 








Total: Establishments. *;..7./.)) meant. . 






































Initial Maximum 
Vacation Vacation 
1 2 1 2 
Week Weeks Week Weeks 
mS Sake en Wee a pote: Fae ack pipe ardeoinnet) 5 aye 
ESS VY See ey eat teamed tine Maer ie Soper) trlprsaea een te 
ee f alirae, CR Ate 12 ee 
9 WIS ta Se ED (1)80 2 18 3 
ede idote be oh 1 2 1 
she RRA RS ag Sa ete areas te 10 1 
Bi ddetiant tel) 28 1 i 1 
fiero Ne EE, IE ges, ae paras ees, Bye PRS de 
pO en Ceram LS fer| Paves Sind AM eA RM MR Yk ale la 
SINR a ARO Me ill: SR aR Ne | cA vent 67 
A Nts hed db Git Conse 8 2 Avia ges hy 4 Misi al 5 
VERE DEE LS 8-2 8 nN See ae a nee 28 
Te EE RG UTR Maen EM aie 28. 
ROS «POE ee ba nines retuladltal Pelee ca ies | adil pele ma eeef cae 8 1 
ean aah RNR JA PERCE Meck Mit) Tata pay MI eh ere th Se 5 
er ee a, te ke | i Pie | mnie ooh 1 
PRY EAS We Papas CELE Sth RR Fo het Wi 9 BR it 
84 2 14 le 
Se Mate. 86 a 86 





(1) In 4 plants vacation for less.than one year of service is one half day per month. 
(?) Vacation is one day for one year of service, 2 days for 2 years and one week for 3 to 6 years. 


The Brewery Products Industry 


Wage rates in the Brewery Products Industry 
were about 16 per cent higher in 1946 than in 
1945 and slightly more than 48 per cent higher 
than in 19389. The index numbers for this 
industry based on rates in 1939 as 100 were as 
follows: 


Year Index 
BPP CRN  66 cionasebe Se heer chad ae GL 100-0 
IN ee sn Se 2, Sane 103-9 
MEMO MG fuss coo. Ao of Suk eA 113-3 
ERE A MRE a 117-1 
DMR OLA ti, cba be Cig eee 121-9 
De Pai artin: croh Mies Mecmdaceibe. 123-5 
RSME ns Sie cc ost ss asad okeew 127-9 
LN 210 0 RRO MIR IRS EO RS Re RAL 148-1 


As shown in Table I, returns were obtained 
from 52 establishments in the industry in 1946. 
The Census of Industry Report of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics covers 60 establish- 
ments in this industry in Canada in 1945. 
These 52 reported a total of more than 7,500 
employees, plant and office, of whom only 
about six per cent were female. More than 
two-thirds of the employees and about one- 
half of the establishments reporting were in 
Ontario and Quebec. Brewery establishments 
varied in size up to 800 employees, and over 
one-half the establishments employed between 
50 and 150 workers each. 

Thirty-nine of the establishments making 
returns reported having collective agreements 
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with their employees or with some organiza- 
tion representing them. Six were in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, 14 in Ontario, 13 in the 
Prairie Provinces and 6 in British Columbia. 
The number of employees covered by agree- 
ments in these plants was 5,796 in 1946. 

Wage rates for selected occupations for 
1945 and 1946 with ranges of rates for 1946 are 
shown in Table II. 

Plant employees in 15 establishments in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces worked a 
standard or normal week of 40 hours with no 
work on Saturdays (Table III). Ten of these 
establishments were located in Ontario and 
5 in Alberta. The total number of workers 
in this group comprised more than one-third 
of all the workers covered in this survey. The 
44-hour week, which is usually 8 hours per 
day through the week with 4 hours on Satur- 
day, is the most common standard in the 
industry although only 25 per cent of the 
workers are on this schedule. British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba have this 
length of week throughout the industry. The 
greater proportion of the workers are on a 
48-hour week, although they are located in 
only 13 of the 52 establishments. 

Average standard or normal hours per week 
in this industry weighted by numbers of 
employees are 45:2 for Canada as a whole. 
Regional averages are: Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 47-5; Quebec, 47-9; Ontario, 43-6; 
Prairie Provinces, 42-7; and British Columbia, 
44-0. 

Sunday work is unusual in the industry, any 
reported being confined largely to the neces- 
sary maintenance and protective staffs. 

Table IV summarizes the information 
reported by the 52 establishments on overtime 
rates. Payment in 1946 was at the rate of 
time and one-half in 30 of the plants paying 
overtime after daily hours. One-half of these 
were in the Prairie Provinces. Fourteen plants 
reported this same rate but only after weekly 
hours have been worked rather than after 
daily hours. Twenty-three reported time and 
one-half for overtime on Sunday while 12 had 
this provision for holiday work. Double time 
was reported for overtime on Sunday by 21 
plants and for holiday work by 33. Six plants 
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reported straight-time rates for overtime from 
Monday to Friday, three did not pay any 
extra for overtime on Sunday and two for 
holiday work. 

All but one of the 52 establishments making 
returns reported vacations with pay. The 
initial vacation reported was for one or two 
weeks in all cases, and the service require- 
ment was one year or less in nearly all cases. 
In 30 plants the vacation was one week after 
one year while 12 granted two weeks after 
one year. Seven plants, all in Ontario, allowed 
one week after six months of service, and 
one in the Maritime Provinces granted two 
weeks after six months of service. In one 
plant the service requirement in order to 
qualify was not stated. In seven plants not 
more than one week was allowed regardless of 
the length of service while in 39 the maximum 
was two weeks. In the latter group the length 
of service was six months for one plant; one 
years for 22 plants, 13 of which were in Ontario 
and six in the Prairie Provinces; two years for 
12 plants, 10 in the Prairie Provinces; five 
years for three plants; and 10 years for one 
plant. In five cases, all in the Province of 
Quebec, employees were allowed two weeks 
after 10 years although the maximum vaca- 
tion was three weeks after 25 years of service. 

There is very little shift work reported in 
the Brewery Products Industry other than 
that required for maintenance. During the 
period covered, two establishments worked 
three 8-hour shifts per day in one depart- 
ment, requiring a total of 149 men on the first 
shift and 45 on both the second and third 
shifts. Eleven establishments reported work- 
ing a second shift in the bottling department, 
nine of which worked 8-hour shifts and em- 
ployed a total of 431 and 279 men, respec- 
tively, on the two shifts. The other two estab- 
lishments worked 10-hour shifts, requiring a 
total of 154 men on the first and 145 men on 
the second shift. 

Of the twenty establishments reporting 
provision for sick leave with pay, one is situ- 
ated in New Brunswick, four in Quebec, eleven 
in Ontario and four in the Prairie Provinces. 
More than 60 per cent of the establishments 
do not report any such provision. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE BREWERY 


PRODUCTS INDUSTRY BY REGION, 1946 














Nova 
Scotia ; Prairie British 
ed Canada and New Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Brunswick 
Total Establishments.......... 52 4 7 il 16 8 
Employees: 
Male BPP TE Se c/0. a ci aa ee ASSO: 306 Zale 2,578 1,484 620° 
Wemalesge sa oma ee 487 108 136 170 65 8 
Total «x t.hik eee 7,790 414 2,451 2,748 1,549 §28: 
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TABLE II.—WAGE RATES IN THE BREWERY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1945 AND 1946 











1945 _ 1946 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range 
Wage Rate Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
Bottlers 
COAT Gade sags -iacinge = Foicelein cin gov eee Sua spac “fg aioe te adel Becae AOE , 20M dbl cb Aerie ee 
Nova pcotia and New DPuns with. ciwisle cee couse puoweee .50 54 .50— .60 
Muchee eK EL Sa a Es ee RD ee ee .56* .65 .57— .72 
Ontario sn. 4se 35: F ee Re ae RE ee a ae .70 .86 .17— .93 
IPTAITIe BLO VINCES ce Le Dee ee SEL ae eee eee . 66 e720 .60— .94 
British: Colum Dia. oe ewan ee een einen ey Revere ce aE aie .82 91 .84—  .94 
Cellarmen 
ie STESG ged ed Aa ne rae pail aah ih EN aise ieee ay a acing ee Thiet Me ie RANE PU” VRE NN eee eeene aes 
Nova Scotia ‘and New Brunswick. ..)..00000...00).....0010 2% 55 . 60 .55— .65 
CueboOes wagp rete eters bla chh, see eine Wie SSR Stes a ac aeeble wate 61* sz .72— .77 
CONG ETIO a ts en oe re) ae te goer yd eee CMe ce Cas a wal .86 -13— .93 
PAIL IG OLO VANCES, i cak otuke bk ead cae oe Ce wie 84 .70— .96 
Brith Colum bia ti, 2) 4 OP ae Ot SIRE RL: 81 .93 .84—_ .98 
Coopers 
Canna yee SRB OORT I OEE Re AOE utes oleae 80 aSOtin Jehoor. ate 
Ce DOC se ayaa Hi cia eles watintia tie netics ee cs ae JO .93 .83—1.00 
ON ANAG Peete ree LR i SaaS trie ula «add lumps Oe De De 84 .99 .88—1.10 
PEATE ETOVINCES Gu Tee ee es cen eee Le ae AMT .80 .60— .98 
Drriish Coli bias .scsch, Send See BAe TS i ae .83 91 .81— .98 
Engineers 
Ganatayy selon’ Ge te iui 1 Sienmeniadiey th Bupa”. 0 geile, 82 $94  cayleieteseSh wntrnes 
Nowa. Seotis.and..New. Bruns witk. sos cath ew sinckts. occu ats 62 .62 .60— .65 
OT IOG Fre cave. Su leratn 4 CCRC) MUMS Gee net cats ho Ran Afi 94 .87—1.00 
RDU Set ons oa rales Seen oT ene Len ene .83 99 .80—1.09 
iPrainesrroviness.004, 200, Ub Gk et ee | sens .82 94 .81—1.06 
Sritishi Colum biase doais ded atwiws pearl i etdet benno ce 87 96 78—1.08 
Firemen 
COULG EE Sp eg eeS s OMnaey TR Neto aMnen Pak Saale tein oe ye tn eee! 69 BO ep res pcre 
Quebec ered Ma aRiice dt fons alc Wake. RD SORE to el eR Ag a ae | hs .80 .72— .83 
Ontario Breas) SHITE oie votes Sage Te Adel Sectors rere eR Ten oe ene Biles .83 .75— .95 
Prairie Prowinoes® sf 0) 200 ae et. a Ne ate 67 .74 .60— .82 
Brivish Columbia: 5 ccs. ee ee a ye .92 .89— .98 
Kettlemen 
LEI CES ltr OE EEN FORE EMT Chee eho) 0 I bl 7s So ATs Ghee een 
Nova Scotia and. New Brunswick.) 2.10.30... ee ee ee 58 .04— .65 
Wuepee he 23. She NI Tod AN a EE, ee ER apes 565* 73 68— .77 
Ontario...... AS Nain SES AE OUT Ch uieeewe, eae tee. a ieee 74 .90 Sh 2.07 
Prairie Provitiees! ero. ree a ee | MT eee ee 76 .76 .65— .94 
PPS ReOUINOTA SN i) SB Se ae ee Oo Seam | 87 OG Be Te eet 
Motor Truck Drivers 
Ree MOEE Ons, SINtereD: Sob sav sen uy ial cc ee el. cae 72 AGVAL SPL MM Ea ota nL, Geen te REN 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.......................... OU . 60 57— .60 


Sidi ag) SS Meee: cele: (ep), 10,' 6: Wits! «6.0 Ne 10,6! 6: fe) coos Stasaeh ice Pacey sala ee eRe ONE ee 


SS eh as Wier es) eh 0) 8 © te 6 te ee) a) a eta te net Sita ten y: eae ween e ME Swe 


Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia 


Op OP A) oye fa ate Nels) (elie "eye! eke ‘outs iw 6,8 ia) 0) bt ete tet at alte telediel Se in 





* Montreal only. 
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TABLE III._STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE(‘}) PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN THE BREWERY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


a 





Nova 
Scotia Prairie British 
Standard Hours Canada and New Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Brunswick 
Total Establishments.......... 52 4 t 17 16 8 
Per Week 
LY Te oR, Ae ee He ae UN Wis bx eras 15s ihe eek 10 Sieg 2) eee. 
EOE bee) ag, Seen 23 2 1 1 11 8 
7 Sol ch one Neda Salas aesiem iael Mie oe 13 1 6 Gi th carts, Sree gels ce Ueno 
er A td eee Oe) ok ee a I 1 ERs Geet . RARE ile eae i tet Os 
Per Day 
Monday to Friday— 
SOU RAN et ond bel. axe 43 3 1 15 16 8 
SPRUNG Ae | 7 Oe a eee Me 9 1 6 Brie came a ote ute ae ee 
Saturday— 
INOAWOErI ves |, O2hbu\, St Ut 0 OR ce ed a ge 10 9s) | dae eee 
UAGUL SP i ae ak VN CN eit Oe 6 1D se aesere oe liad be wg ae ue 
eG Cg Ske AORN ee Ait 24 2 1 9 11 8 
oie ats a SAM ed tag a 5 Dee Oe oe 4 SS Se Ree tree, Te 
te he Ree A a ee Be 1 LAR Sa. Poe aes SR hae EE a iecrlT ietha de he 


(1) No tabulation was made for female workers. They comprised only six per cent of the total. 


TABLE IV._OVERTIME FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE BREWERY PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


After 
Daily Hours 





Overtime Rates by Region Holidays 
Monday 
Friday Saturday 
TTICIRIpA thy OUNRG: SeRLAROASes Riis Coe ee ne at DE CD ON ROR Leese Cee CAN een) 
Total of Establishments.................... 38 38 54* 
Straight Time 

Canals /Wie es Wiliy.. Pan. + Sa cae 6 5 2 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 2 ie Me ORE es «Pi idu kane thea te eee 
Quebeeéi s. csc. hth, See. age PR We anid on 1 1 ] 
OULATIO NEE « tiiy's Sook. Awe a ee 2 2 1 
RES OPE FOWINGES sos) sv oem oacpebenteedenes Deehyceece pine secar huts oece cemeteries rworn hewtoalentnies 

Time and One-Half 

CANA GE tid SUL eons) ba: + anh eke 30 30 13 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 2 A eas Cee ae eg Gl ees AN Yai MR lola h ole ie vane 1 
COMER La aes, hin co's I 1 1 6 
GRAN IOOT ee oi a a2 ah sar Re 6 6 5 
TRANG COV INCAS. 4... 5... eee eee et 15 15 2 
Bemis COMnania ss. os ane 6 DER IR So ae RL SmI ane? Bie bate: Sas 

Double Time 

CNR As ee mM ee ee ere a ee 3k 1 33 
NOs rota ane Ne Wels Tine wicks, . alts ic seckx.cleee eee ae. 4 
Ce enh ae ee ns Lr. ©, One. TR ar 9 
Siete LON Ge. a tN re the 14 
eee Ot ee hy Oe Weeks eee ee ee, ee, eae eee 6 

No Overtime Information 
pe Ti E ie Egy rants Se a ee eee en 5 2 2 5 





* Includes one establishment paying double time and one-half. 
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TABLE V.-VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE BREWERY 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Nors.—Fifty-two breweries covered by survey; one reports no vacation with pay for plant employees. 





















































Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
Length of Service Required — 
1 2 1 2 
week weeks week weeks 
No Specified Period 
Cunada (Quebet only )2. 0 ORE 2 ole Peal iss Seal ated poe: AE Fe Oe. bobemedl Hants 4a peeked 5 oe e mene 
Siz Months 
(CENTOS Ee ities CSR ae em | Sate E eae die. AR ANE Seg fee Bc. 2 eo Rec 7 Loh Se os il 
Néva ScotiaranduNevye brunswick bh ...65 fos sehen etalon. = Fo Mee a WWE nee aoe Aires By 1 
COREA Gira Ul eee eS ME A Lom RE, OP Dg alee See er a ee T. Veewae heen lal i ee oe Vee 
One Year 
CANA Oa cet ete he ee UME Ae rots Sa hae eae (4)30 12 a “22 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................. Are: : 7 so SA PAY 1. | eee... 
(Cyudbee Mather 0:6 hike oe Coe mers lobe ae BE a Ge Nos tes eee 1s | eR ye Mage 
Onicha lope ep aemmne ayaa Wey: Say N ALM ES) AEM IR TRE Ata) OER a: (1) 6 4 8 13 
Rrairie! Brown Cesta eee ee Cases saeco a era ne 11 Ln (ie Vere. oy ome Hea 6 
Britishi@o lan D1 5.ccewee see oeee Ae In es ther a ee 5 3 2 3 
Two Years 
Garner hey ey: Ree Oe ee ON eh ae i aN aS Ue a ER Ee eee ae ieee Te ee 12 
ONtAarIO se Re CEI a ea a ee Rin aed a etn 1 
Prainie (Provineesies wee vue weet fee Ue sree cl hel Wiad ame Eanes Aa Oe eC re 10 
IBYTISH CONDI ee ee ee ee Ean [aon omemtnetor Tm [naar ene Rane nate Rana Fane tant ner ees i 
Five Years 
CEN be NOR ae OR ae Sane Sia Sekai inh i AR aa dae eS tee | Me Meet alee Cla a al 3) 
Nova Scotia’and New Brunswick -& . ¢mbat@et ot csc caeee : Aes oc TAN ee eh oa dane wn ee 1 
british’ Wola bia: bo. sos ees Be 4 elo gee eR ho 9A ne a 2 
Ten Years and Over () 
Garrvos.-(Quepec only): cs. 4-6 Se hors ee ae Le ee ee OR a (2) 6 
38 13 i 44 
‘Pojal Vistablishmentay (a)! +4204 woh obs. 51 ae 








() One establishment allows one day’s vacation with pay for every 2 months of service. 
(?) Five of these establishments also allow three weeks with pay after 25 years of service. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


(( OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lapour 
GazettE from month to month. Because of 
limitation of space it is not possible to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also inchuided. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


VILLE La Satir, P.Q—SranparD BRANDS 
LIMITED (YEAST DiIvIsION AND COFFEE 
AND TEA DIvIsIon) anp Unirep PAcKIne: 
HOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 225. 


Agreement to be in effect from November Tt; 
1946, to November 30, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
Company recognizes the union as the sole and 
exclusive bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. All present employees shall be 
members of the union in good standing. New 
employees must join the union at the expiration 
of fifteen days. 

Hours of work: 8 per day and 44 hours per 
week to constitute the basic working day and 
week respectively. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of these hours and for 
all work on Sundays, double time for all work 
on 7 specified paid holidays. Vacation: one 
week with pay for employees with 12. con- 
secutive months’ service with the company, 2 
weeks with pay for those with 2 years’ service, 
3 weeks with pay for those with 20 or more 
years’ service. Employees with less than one 
year of service shall receive one-half day with 
pay for each complete month of service with 
the company. All female employees shall be 
allowed two 10-minute rest periods a day. All 
employees shall be given 10 minutes before the 
regular quitting time to wash and change 
clothes. 

Hourly wage rates: Yeast Division— 
engineers $1.25, firemen 97 cents, oilers 83 
cents; yeast department 86 to 97 cents; 
machinist, electrician $1.35, mechanic $119, 
carpenter $1.03, painter 92 cents, watchmen 75 
cents; C and W Department 83 cents to $1.25, 
females starting rate 53 cents, after 3 months 
57 cents. Coffee and tea division—blending, 
roasting and bulk departments 76 to 89 cents, 
grinding department 76 to 82 cents, packaging 
department 76 cents, shipping department 76 
to 95° cents, general plant 71 to 89 cents: 
bagging department females starting rate 53 
cents, after 3 months 57 cents. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Rubber and Its Products 


St. JEROME, P.Q—DomInion RuBRER Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND RUBBER WORKERS 
FEDERAL UNION, Locau 144. 


Agreement to be in effect from December PP 
1946, to December 2, 1947, and thereafter 
subject to notice. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the LaBpour GaAzerre, April, 1946, p. 495 
with the following changes. 

Wages: a premium of 5 cents per hour shall 
be paid for all work performed between the 
hours of 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. regardless of whether 
the shift started before or after 7 pm. Time 
and one-half overtime rate to apply only to 
the regular rate however. Vacation: employees 
to. receive 2 weeks with pay after 5 years’ 
service with the company instead of after 10 
years as formerly. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


DunpAs, OnNT—TuHE Jonn BERTRAM AND Songs 
Co. Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, Lopce 1740. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1947, to January 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAzETrr for Decem- 
ber, 1945, p. 1823, with the following changes. 

Hours of work and overtime: 9 per day or 
night, Monday through Friday, a 45-hour week: 
time and one-half for work in excess of these 
hours; Christmas and New Year’s Day, when 
such holidays fall on a normal working day, 
will be paid holidays for employees who work 
their regular full shift immediately preceding 
and their regular full shift immediately follow- 
ing the above two holidays. A night shift bonus 
of 5 cents per hour will be paid employees 
(with certain exceptions) who work the night 
shift. 


Transportation: Water Transport 


East AND WEST Coast—CERTAIN SHIPPING 
COMPANIES AND CANADIAN SEAMEN’S UNION 
(FOR CANADIAN REGISTERED DEEP SEA Dry 
CarGgo FREIGHT VESSELS). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 15, 
1946, to October 15, 1947. The companies 
recognize the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all unlicensed personnel 
from time to time employed by the companies 
on all deep sea ships except those ships with 
a passenger certificate. The companies and the 
union agree that in the employment _of 
unlicensed personnel there shall be no discrim- 
ination because of race, colour or creed. The 
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companies agree that all unlicensed personnel 
to be hired shall be requested from the office 
of the union through the National Employment 
Service and shall hire those despatched by the 
union, if acceptable. : 

Hours of work: deck department, engine 
department, in port—8 on week days, overtime 
rate for work after 5 p.m. and before 8 a.m. 
and on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 6 
specified holidays; at sea—3 watches of 8 hours 
each, overtime after 8 hours. Stewards depart- 
ment in port and at sea—8 hours in a spread 
of 12 hours. Men working on hatches, when long- 
shoremen are not involved, and when members 
of the deck department are required to take 
off or put on hatches or beams to prepare 
hatches for discharging or loading cargo, they 
shall be paid one hour’s overtime when the 
vessel is in a bulk cargo trade, but with 
general cargo shall receive overtime at the 
regular rate for the watch on deck and time 
and one-half for the watch below. Carpenters 
in port required to take soundings after 5 p.m. 
or before 8 a.m., Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and holidays shall be paid overtime for such 
work performed. Unless unforeseen circum- 
stances interfere, all licensed personnel shall be 
given a reasonable time for meals. Fifteen 
minutes shall be allowed for coffee or tea at 10 
am, and 3 p.m. Night lunches will be provided 
and an hour allowed for lunch time for any 
members of the crew working overtime all 
night. 

When the company does not provide room 
and board, unlicensed personnel during the 
course of their employment shall receive 75 
cents per meal. When men are required to 
sleep ashore, $2 shall be allowed for room 
per night. 

Monthly wage rates—bosun, donkeyman $160, 
first cook $180, carpenter $165, second cook, 
second steward, able seamen, fireman $150, 
oiler $155, trimmer, wiper $145, mess man $140, 
ordinary seaman $130, galley boy, deck boy 
(utility boy) mess boy $120. When a vessel 
sails from port without a full complement of 
unlicensed personnel the wages of a missing 
crew member or members shall be divided 
amongst the seamen of the department 
concerned. 

Overtime rates per hour—bosun, carpenter, 
donkeyman, first cook 80. cents, able seaman, 
oiler, fireman, wiper, trimmer, second cook, 
second steward, messman 70 cents, ordinary 
seaman, deck boy, galley boy, mess boy 60 cents. 

Penalty cargoes—when members. of _ the 
unlicensed personnel are required to clean holds 
in which penalty cargo has been carried, they 
shall be paid for such work, in addition to 
their regular wages, at the rate of straight 
overtime for the watch on deck, and overtime 
and one-half for the watch below. Vessels 
carrying explosives in 50-ton lots or over shall 
pay unlicensed personnel $15 per month over 
regular wages. When members of the 
unlicensed personnel are required to work 
explosives, they shill be paid $2.50 per hour 
extra. 

Provision is made for cleanliness and equip- 
ment of seamen’s quarters and standard_ of 
meals. Provision is also made for the settling 
of disputes. 


East AND WEST Coast—CERTAIN SHIPPING 
COMPANIES AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MARINE ENGINEERS OF CANADA INC. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 15, 
1946, to October 15, 1947, and thereafter from 
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year to year subject to notice. Companies 
agree to recognize the association as the sole 
representative for the purpose of collective 
bargaining for the engineer officers covered by 
the agreement. Preference of employment: the 
companies will recognize the association as the 
source of supply for its engineer officer 
personnel. In the event of the association 
being unable to furnish competent officers 
satisfactory to the companies when and where 
required, the companies shall have the right 
to obtain engineer officers elsewhere and such 
officers so obtained will not be discriminated 
against by the association. The association 
agrees that the companies shall have the right 
for just cause to reject engineer officers 
furnished by the association who are con- 
sidered unsuitable or unsatisfactory for the 
position for which they are to be engaged. 

Overtime: the second engineer shall be 
entitled to additional leave at the rate of 23 
days per month in lieu of all overtime worked. 
The third, fourth and fifth engineers shall be 
entitled to one day’s additional leave for each 
8 hours time worked in excess of 8 whilst 
vessel is in port and working cargo between 
5 pm. and 8 am. weekdays, Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and 6 specified holidays. Such 
leave may be accumulated and added to annual 
leave or if declared on signing articles may be 
computed at daily rate of wages. 

Viacation: Engineer officers shall be granted 
21 days annual leave on pay after having 
completed one year’s satisfactory service with 
the same company. Pro rata leave on pay 
may be granted before the expiring of 12 
months provided mutually agreeable to both — 
engineer officer and/or owner or master. Work 
on statutory holidays at sea shall be confined 
to that usually performed on Sundays. Work 
on statutory holidays when working cargo in 
port shall come under the overtime clause. Any 
officer required to be on duty on a statutory 
holiday when cargo is not being worked in port 
shall be entitled to the following 24 hours off 
duty. Where this is not possible the officer 
shall be entitled to one diay’s additional leave. 

Monthly wages: 4.700 tonners—second 
engineers $230 to $250, third engineers $200 
to $220, fourth engineer $170 to $190; 10,000 
tonners—second engineers $250 to $270, third 
engineers $220 to $240, fourth engineers $190 
to $210, fifth engineers $180, plus $10 per 
month increase after 3 years. Standby wages— 
for engineer officers not on articles their wages 
shill be those prescribed above for the grade 
and capacity in which they act. In addition a 
subsistence allowance of $2.50 for meals and a 
room allowance of $3 per diem shall be allowed 
if board and/or living quarters are not 
furnished. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
settlement of disputes. 


East AND West CoaAst.—-CERTAIN SHIPPING 
COMPANIES AND THE CANADIAN MERCHANT 
SERVICE GUILD. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 15, 
1946, to October 15, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The companies 
recognize the Guild as the sole representative 
for the purpose of collective bargaining for the 
deck offlcers covered by the agreement. Pref- 
erence of employment: the companies will 
recognize the Guild as the source of supply for 
its deck officer personnel. In the event of the 
Guild being unable to furnish competent 
officers satisfactory to the company when and 
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where required, the companies shall have the 
right to obtain officers elsewhere and such 
officers so obtained shall not be discriminated 
against by the Guild. The Guild agrees that 
the companies shall have the right for just 
cause to reject officers furnished by the Guild 
who are considered unsuitable or unsatisfactory 
for the positions for which they are intended. 

Overtime: the chief officer shall be entitled 
to additional leave at the rate of 23 days per 
month in lieu of all overtime worked. The 
second and third officers shall be entitled to 
one days additional leave for each 8 hours time 
worked in excess of 8 whilst vessel is in port 
and working cargo between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
weekdays, Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 6 
specified holidays. Such leave may be accumu- 
lated and added to annual leave or if declared 
on signing articles may be computed at daily 
rate of wage. 

Vacation: no officer shall serve more than 
one year without being granted or taking 
annual leave unless mutually agreed. Deck 
officers shall be granted 21 days’ annual leave 
on pay after having completed one year’s satis- 
factory service with the same company. Pro 
rata leave on pay may be granted before expiry 
of 12 months provided mutually agreeable to 
both deck officer and/or owners or master. 
Work on statutory holidays at sea shall be 
confined to that usually performed on Sundays. 
Work on statutory holidays when working cargo 
in port shall come under the overtime clause. 
Any officer required to be on duty in port on 
a statutory holiday when cargo is not being 
worked in port shall be entitled to the following 
24 hours off duty. Where this is not possible 
the officer shall be entitled to one day’s taddi- 
tional leave. 

Monthly wages effective October 15, 1946: 
4,700 tonners, chief officer $230 to $250, second 
officer $200 to $220, third officer $180; 10.000 
tonners, chief officer $250 to $270, second officer 
$220 to $240, third officer $200, plus $10 per 
month increase after 3 years. Standby wages— 
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for officers not on articles the wages shall be 
as above, in addition subsistence allowance of 
$2.50 for meals and a room allowance of $3 
per diem shall be allowed if board and/or living 
quarters are not furnished. Penalty cargoes— 
on vessels carrying explosives in 50-ton lots or 
over, the companies agree to pay deck officers, 
in addition to their regular monthly wages, $15 
per month while such cargo is on board the 
vessel. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, passes 
and settling of disputes. 


EASt AND WEST Coast-—CERTAIN SHIPPING 
COMPANIES AND THE MARINE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE CANADIAN COMMUNICATIONS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 15, 
1946, to October 15, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The companies 
recognize the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all radio officers employed 
by the companies. The companies also agree 
to hire all radio officers through the medium 
of the union. They may reject any officers 
deemed unsuitable provided such rejections are 
for valid reasons. If the union cannot furnish 
a suitable replacement with sufficient prompt- 
ness to avoid delay in any scheduled sailing, 
the companies shall have the right to engage 
forthwith any other radio officer offering and 
wherever possible will notify the union. 

Vacations: radio officers who have completed 
one year of continuous service shall receive a 
vacation of 23 days per month with pay only. 
Vacations ‘shall be cumulative, if mutually 
agreed upon, but in any event not in excess 
of 60 days. 

Wages of radio officers covered by the agree- 
ment holding second class certificates shall be 
$225 per month and for those holding first 
class certificates $235 per month. 

Provision is made for travelling, subsistances 
and room allowance and for grievance 
procedure. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


[% Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such application 
is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the applica- 
tion, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner. Each agreement is admin- 


istered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Further information concern- 
ing this legislation is given in the Lasour 
GazETTE, January, 1943, p. 86. Proceedings 
under this act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour GaAzEeTTE monthly 
since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of fifteen agreements and the 
correction of three of them. ‘These include 
the amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Quebec and at Three 
Rivers in the May 24 issue of the Quebec 
Official Gazette, for hairdressers at Montreal, 
retail stores at Quebec and the furniture 
industry for the province in the May 31 
issue, the amendment of the agreements for 
the corrugated paper box industry for the 
province, building trades at Hull and tannery 
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employees for the province and the correc- 
tion of the agreements covering plumbers at 
Three Rivers, barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec and at Three Rivers in the June 7 
issue, the amendment of the agreements for 
building trades at Chicoutimi and for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe and at 
Sherbrooke in the June 14 issue. The other 
amendments are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the millinery industry at Montreal, 
barbers and hairdressers at ‘Chicoutimi, build- 
ing trades at St. Jerdme, and tannery 
employees for the province and for new 
agreements for longshoremen (ocean naviga- 
tion) at Montreal and for retail stores at 
Granby were gazetted May 381. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry for the 
province, for clerks and accountants at 
Jonquiére, for retail stores at Chicoutimi and 
for building trades at Joliette, as well as 
requests for new agreements for shipliners 
and for checkers and coopers (ocean naviga- 
tion) at Montreal, were gazetted June 7. A 
request for a new agreement for railway car 
and bus manufacturing at Montreal was 
published June 14. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated May 16, and 
gazetted May 24, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1943. 
p. 1253; May, 1944, p. 637; June, 1945, p.. 873; 
Nov., 1946, p. 1583, Dec., p. 1772, and previous 
issues) by providing that the shop foreman 
earning $50 or more per week shall not be 
entitled to a remuneration for overtime work. 
Female pattern makers now receive a minimum 
of $47 per week instead of $42. In order to be 
entitled to any of the specified holidays with 
pay, an employee must have worked every day 
of the week in which a holiday with pay falls, 
or have been absent only with the employer’s 
permission or on account of illness, in which 
case a doctor’s certificate may be required. 

Vacation: an employee with less than 30 
days’ absence approved by his employer in the 
course of the year is entitled to the vacation 
with pay provided for in the agreement; an 
employee having more than 30 days’ absence 
is entitled to a vacation with pay, the duration 
of which is based on the number of work 
weeks. However, the employer will not be 
required to give a vacation with pay to an 
employee | who has been remunerated at the 
rate specified in the agreement for the author- 
ized days of absences or when the absences 
not authorized by the employer are equivalent 
to the days of vacation to which the employee 
is entitled. , 
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Construction 


PLUMBERS, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated May 16, gazetted 
May 24, and corrected in the June 7 issue, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., March, 1940, p. 283; Aug., 1941, 
p. 1011; May, 1942, p. 631; April, 1944, p. 496; 
Jains 1945, °Ypr Goo Novae Db. £609 b.0) dresent 
agreement to remain in effect until January 1, 
1948, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. The name of the contracting party 
of the first part is changed to “L’ Association 
des Entrepreneurs de Plomberie de la cité et 
du district des Trois-Riviéres”’. Territorial 
jurisdiction comprises the counties of Maskin- 
ongé, St. Maurice, Laviolette, Champlain and 
Three Rivers, and is divided as follows: zone I, 
all municipalities of 5,000 souls and more, as 
defined for the enforcement of the Pipe 
Mechanics’ Act; zone II, that part of the 
territorial jurisdiction not included in zone I. 
However, in zone II operations costing more 
than $10,000 (ancluding wages and materials) 
shall be subject to the wage conditions for 
zone I. Pulp and paper industry is exempted 
from the provisions of the present agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. However, 2 additional hours may be 
worked on the first 5 days of the week and 
one hour on Saturday, which shall be remuner- 
ated at the regular rate, provided not more 
than 55 hours are worked per week. All other 
overtime and all work on feast davs shall be 
paid for at time and one-half with double time 
for Sundays. Travelling and boarding expenses 
of employees required to work outside of town 
are paid by employer. Travelling which may 
be terminated within one hour shall be done 
outside the regular hours of work. Wages are 
not to be paid for travelling done outside the 
regular working periods. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE 


An Order in Council, dated May 16, and 
aazetted May 24. amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Jan., 1943, 
pp... 88" Feb., *p.. 22027dian., 1944>'p) 70s Jani, 
1945, p. 70: Aug., 1946, p. 1094, Oct., n. 1446, 
Nov., p. 1585, and previous issues). The new 
wage is given in the accompanying table. 


Minimum Wace Rates FoR BUILDING TRADES, 
Sr. HyacintHe Disrricr 
Hourly rates 
Zones 
Trades I II 
Bricklayer, plasterer and mason....:.\... $1.00 $ 0.80 
Stone. cutter; shoe ras Pts eerneee ois tere cae cee 1.00 0.80 
Carpenters 1OINeT eo: k eM 5 ccc ced ks 0.85 0.65 
Sawrhler te vec uti Geticu Rite «6 ech eueae sss aieisets 0.85 0.65: 
Painter, paper hanger and glazier.......... 0.75 0.65 
Whitewashens tipo: . THI... ARNT 6 <s 0.60 0.45 
Commercial” lethetermbosc cctct be oaere eee 0.85 0.75 
Floor Sand eripwitee sos aeensnn oss tae. s 0.75 0.60 
Hlectrician : 
Journeyman st MSE sash estore HER ee. A 0.85 0.70 
JUAIONHOUrMEy MAN (woos oo eLeaTe Oe 0.75 0.60 
Pipe-mechanic, plumber, and steamfitter: 
AKcyeheVentscors) ol Rate Tae: Me eon oes 0.85 0.70 
JUNIO OUTHe TA eects nee Oe eee eect 0.75 0.60 
MinsmMith-root ers ews &, Jee. eee 0.85 0.60 
Cement or gypsum block layer............ 1.00 0.75 
Artificialnstonern lay er... 66448’ -'es hele Gerd 1.00 0.75 
emierie 1 Dasher i: Use seein. kh eee oe 0.85 0.65 
Rather (wood ‘ahd metaly7e sin, we ives: 0.85 0.65 
Labourer (unqualified workman)........... 0.60 0.45 
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Hourly rates 


Zones 

Trades iF II 
Hod: Searriers 1% S340, . SYAALT TY EAA Xs, 0.60 0.50 
Helper to plasterer, mason and bricklayer.. 0.60 0.50 
Mixer operator—1 and 2 bags.............. 0.65 0.55 
Steam, gasoline or electric shovel operator. 0.85 0.65 
Caulker and joint pointer.............¢0.5. 0.85 0.70 
VitarSlem any COTO, aNd? AA ote Leh shy ye lb as 0.85 0.70 
Mortar or, -celanite,, mixer/:....:<:52¢és0s0 0.65 0.50 
Ly ALGER Tree. he RE ERS. AMM RO 0.70 0.55 
Wiillketight? AIG. Aa eGs, AVeeRe. . Thal, 0.70 0.55 
mule sand terrazzon layer digs ie went. a cle. xy, 0.90 0.75 
Wompressor <operator’ 1)... dasa a. ek 0.70 0.55 
Demolisher (all categories)................. 0.60 0.45 
Truck and automobile driver......./...0.... 0.60 0.50 
POR GUVER atc bia rite. donk. se 16 RRR Eien. . 0.55 0.45 
Stationary or portable enginemen, on the 

POD Gs relay Pee ek eke te see eee 0.70 0.55 
Fireman.) on the j obese: , OPI, OOIn 0.60 0.50 
Erector of screens (wood or metal), sashes, 

windows, steel partitions and weather- 

BURLO DCMU ememe te can Reeth eu Crane meee 0.85 0.65 
Blacksmith (construction)! OU). 202001). 0.75 0.60 
Granesoperatorgiiigh. cage Wl ..7ie eae 0.85 0.65 
PPTMAR rer Nt Lem Ie. as bro Ke scu% apterous RRS oe 1.15 PATS 
VISCO OO Tum NOL ten art. cle meee tea renee etn 0.85 0.85 
DESSUC HOOL BIIGNOF. . acing vas vost ee basney eee 0.70 0.70 
Linoleum, muroleum or rubber layer, tile 

or sheet, waxer and polisher and 

ASD Oct GemGLeMMAVOLON dara vs. <:5 cvs Seen or ee 0.75 0.75 
Eteliners amd: appremtiGess vissd«<ecdenscensa. . 0.55 0.40 
“Caisson s heeer hk IPE UE OT, 1.00 1.00 
Meimrorcime steel erector.. oa s.setdee tide... 0.85 0.85 
Watchman (by the week: 12 hours per day) 0.45 0.40 
Material checker and timekeeper (by the 

COL e sear taeae Siar ke 2s, ae sete cls eA 28.00 28.00 
Ornamental iron worker: 

BWOStOTIRE | F, .5:.- a0edtiots.« tO OD. . te 0.80 
ELGlWeI ote: sok. Stncht Se cusitisinceccrh. Lee 0.65 


Electric and telephone line construction 
and maintenance: 


Lineman Class A Class B Class C 
(ovehanGu WOU coca te eee fe. $ 0.70 $ 0.60 se 
Lineman 
COyeciie ious at 145.00 120.00 
Ground crew man 


(by the hour) ists eaeeee 0.55 


* Rate of the apprentice, 
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‘For the municipalities of St. Hilaire, St. 
Hilaire-East and Otterburn Park, the minimum 
Wage rates are 5 cents per hour less than zone 
I. Wage-earners doing cellar digging are to be 
paid by the hour—60 cents in zone I and 45 
cents in zone II. Apprentices are to be paid 
from 40 cents per hour during first year to 60 
cents during fourth year in zone I and from 
30 cents during first year to 50 cents during 
fourth year in zone II. For maintenance work 
in zone J, tradesmen are to be paid a minimum 
of $32 per week, labourers $26 per week. 
Workers installing portable boilers and tanks 
are paid $1.11 per hour, workers installing 
portable tanks under 2 tong in weight 78 cents 
per hour, workers installing stokers in furnaces 
with a horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or 
less 89 cents, helpers 67 cents; painters 
(structural iron) $1 per hour, structural] iron 
erectors and welders $1.11, boiler maker, steam 
generator erector and engineman, welder $1.11, 
helper 84 cents, apprentices (structural iron 
industry) 50 per cent of skilled worker’s rate 
during first year and 85 per cent during second. 
One apprentice is allowed for every 5 struc- 
tural iron workers employed on any job. 

Another Order in Council, dated June 4. and 
gazetted June 14, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry by including the 
parish of Douville in the territorial jurisdiction 
of zone [. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated May 16, and 
gazetted May 24, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept.. 1946, 
p. 1252, Oct., p. 1447, Dec., p. 1774: March, 
1947, p. 371, May, p. 690). This amendment 
applies to the elevator construction industry 
throughout the province. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week for the elevator construction, main- 
tenance and repair industry. Overtime is pay- 
able at double time. Hourly wage rates for 
the elevator construction industry: mechanics 
$1.23 per hour in the Montreal and Hull regions 
and $117 in the Quebec region, helpers 86 cents 
in the Montreal and Hull regions and 82 cents 
in the Quebec region. 





Film Visualizes Benefits of. Labour-Management Committees 


As an instrument for stimulating purposeful 
interest in Labour-Management Production 
Committees, the Industrial Production Co- 
operation Board of the Department of Labour 
has sponsored a sound filmstrip entitled “A 
Man with a Plan”. It is the work of the 
National Film Board and depicts in the form 
of coloured animated cartoons benefits derived 
by industry from labour-management produc- 


tion committees. The dialogue used avoids 
technical or statistical references, but in 
direct, idiomatic language emphasizes the 
advantages to be obtained by both manage- 
ment and labour from co-operative efforts. 
The filmstrip which runs about twenty 
minutes, is available for showings to manage- 
ment and union groups through the offices 
of the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, ‘Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


- 


Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


HE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensur- 

ing that all government contracts contain 

provisions to secure the payment of wages 

generally accepted as current in each trade 

for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply to 
building and construction work, and_ those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These _ schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 


A more detailed account of the Dominion 


Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 


the ‘Lasour GazeTTe for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During May 


During the month of May the Department 
of Labour prepared, on request, 61 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by various departments of the Government 
of Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have 
been entered into during this period by the 
various Government departments appear 
hereunder :— 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair and Demolition 


Norse: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this work except in cases of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify ithat the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained shall 
be considered as exempting contractors from 
the payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation”. 


CANADIAN ‘COMMERCIAL CoRPORATION 


Extension to Transmitting Building, Orleans, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. M. J. 
Sulpher and Sons Limited, Renfrew, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $36,275. <A fair wages 
schedule, dated December 9, 1946, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 

Per Hour 


Brick andwhollow tilenlaye4rss i). «./slelisieiesiereea ee $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 


temipenne, Wonbar) —...se se. setter seers .65 
Carpenters: Gnd $Omersos sc. cod cncosviee esieene eres 1.05 
Cement, HMISHers Gs ....5..5.2 so 0 siestetetsatertercta ets Saletaetals ate Py (3) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

MS DOB TILG ia. cagerttals creloreyscs cece erate sO isiersiotoloneVavetelele he /stesers .80 

Gass OT  ClECiey. croreaedis a sisieie «. sbetarors sale eueinyseeleketneiieyat> -70 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.).........++++- .70 
TQPAVETS? BG wielatels See » fa bp NeloleBstalain bogs s sfofolelg Nine sie aie .61 
Driver, team and WagoOn..........scecess sconce .95 
Drill” ‘rummens! we eewien care sielelaie ale wie oi safe hove cleleieceiatolels/s .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............+.sseeee- 1.05 
Engineers, operating, SteaM ....-.eeeeee seco eens -86 
Engneers, crane (steam, gas or elec.).........-.- 90 
Pneinemen, Stationary foe-cseceececnsssccscleoe cic 70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or elec.).........-+ -70 
AMJAD OUPEDS | Peiy s. cislarse a ateletoiotale-« ee foldke wlaie! «ofa /asohojeleigete spies -61 
Motor. truckdriviersy feiie' ajcfeinlein a ieisleletele ei eisleotetela o.ofe 65 
Motor truck ariver ANG ncluCk Waap\iclelsle a cteletelle< 16 1.65 
Ornamental*iron workers si 41. lselae. iceek vow eleee 378 
Painters: ACSPIayan seek a aas okies ola cerde de eferente ites 1.01 
Painters hand we laziersics ace siete oc sales eh poi. .86 
IPIASUELECLS ye ciecsiseieeletersin ee csciere ra aiaialarerel stele Wocrekelets etahe 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

Materiall)') cases cory sts) sloletshers Urstovwie 6 eketel seusieketeverstete .65 
Phimberswandy steam fittErsicn o. oslles(c ciele<eiemieel=c st 1.12 
Rice ersm(cemenal)) sia. cccuceies stieicincss sevlelereme siccaip Sis 
Rodmen’ (reinforced steel). .......ccessecnasecss -70 
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Per Hour 

Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.........  .65 

Dincetw Mlcvaleiee tee ec ec ce cate e eres we cee ees Sacede elo 
Sheetrmmetale WOLKELss ase ee cee etek cee cette tee ese BO, 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos)............ce00. aera toys 1.05 
Steam shiovelvengineers ce teens sess cee totes t es 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen ............ meee ete Prt dita 5, 
lea SROVEMOMErS We ceiee cece ccccecotclee ost cee Se aed sf 
DLOVele Operators’ (PAS!) ssctecc ese ce oee ce ce LO SHCIY 1.06 
NVVUCIINGTIN Met eter amt cenit rr ecro atte tt eeee Aci ny sak 


Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........  .85 





Escape doors and _ heating alterations, 
Examination Building ‘No. 101, Joint Service 
Magazine, Bedford Basin, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Nova Scotia Construction Com- 
pany Limited, Halifax, N.S. Amount of 
contract, $3,525. A fair wages schedule, 
dated February 4, 1947, in the terms follow- 


ing, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract:— 
Per Hour 
IASDeSbOSa ENSHLAGLOM pew OLK ETS « « sa.s/s e1eieiea sie: s sitcisiesc.s. $ .80 
Brickman cde NOLOW. lle LAVersan sarc ce cccils +: bas.0 sste.e 1.27 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
VOTO IT ame) OE AT Miran, Sores a:c. 6: ois: arotstaiecaia oot sie; s/eiaiale -65 

Warpenberseqawd JOMMCTSs c4 osc i/<¢ eo 4s occlereeteceierd Sepa (ahs 
ELSI T BT OTS NS CRS CES Aree I ENSON Pre AEE 80 
Cement and concrete operators: 

DUCATI bw atas sree rile sataaied sled be cise eblelelaiesiele oe Aor et) 

GaSSMOL mi COC Mag io aleis ater ove oases oseld Srstorals auesasd:« 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .....seeee .70 
NOPE HOM Meee isabr de haiet nonce e Cite tdestowetes bee 60 
Driver. .teanilt andiiwagon.. Coes: 2s 95 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............cccseee Pelé 
PAD OURCTS wate aise dejo sete tae cio sleh even Tees ales ae eO 
Lathers : 

IMe tall ere Reem rates oe ereres ves eee Ee, co RT REAR SON .80 

WVOOCURISI SIE: RETR S. SU, e.. SaR EA Ee Py fi) 
Miasine: floonslavendin os abt: « orks saree sewed fares Gate e. dots hu) 85 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers ........:.... 70, 
WiaSticpl COMMGemEIERICTI Ui 2.0 crslegsae eis sere oe ne oe sees ached 
Meastichtioor labourers: » cx.nns ence erelete te bielsslea Me ree 65 
Motor truck. drivers +..c2sncsessn eaters 6 cans .65 
Motor truck driver: and -truck=: 42.008 Ok, He, Ay 165 
Pambersis ands ilaziers.<na. ketenes ele oe er eaele ree .89 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)...........e.e0. -70 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers............+. .70 
PIASLCL OTS: «ni. ak cations <b wee Ga sees erase sete ee w Weg 8) 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

AMALELIAL ) Ate e wrie ee vise wa'ars ewe eae eles Pave eres .65 

Plumbers. and steamifttersh. Me. Jove. season ween eee els 
Rodmen’ (reinforced steel), . 32. wa ate eet eee. 70 
Sheet metals workers... 2%. se% cs uae se elem ssh lees .93 
Weartich ma em-Wle9h shoe Ch x stare bed pte aitteate et oe te's £55 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ .85 


Paving of storage area at Longue Pointe 
Ordnance Depot, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Charles Duranceau Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. Amount of contract, $32,089.75. <A 
fair wages schedule, dated August 19, 1946, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Aspnaltirakers 2700R a... BRC $ .71 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... -66 
IDMOKRE Spas ade. DOC CAO8Or Boe So Uso en GeOm EOC onc -61 
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FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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Per Hour 
Drivers team: ande-wagoner... asecucde soa vicetn. sceee) AnOk 
Inshourersa he: practcltasSusact. actos « potne so cetens -61 
Motorstriichk drivers Bro. tac acc vltticcbn scene cr A ean 
NEOLOLALLUCK: (GI1V CUANDO AtTucke. cseeiec te ccce aie 6 tie 1.61 

Roadgrader operators: 

EPOTSCUVA WM Gey vote cette. sCemteaies aece vee. ote OO 
Ppeluicinig MEAT: Lia. cb. dau's< Ease te ead oe ee iaak 1.01 
Road roller operators (steam or gaS.).......see0e 86 
Tractor operators (small)...........:.- aeiae sid sista nice GL 
VieaPCOINCDI aes s0s ee et tion ook oectomen eee ce 2 300 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Construction of a cold-storage room at the 
Experimental Station, Grand River, Gaspé 
County, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
James S. Watt, Little River West, Gaspé 
County, P.Q. Amount of contract, $1/1,987. 
A fair wages schedule, dated February 28, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation * workers ue teres aceon. oc $...70 
Carpenters + and £ TOMES. art ce tae ont 70 
@ementifinisiters) estes ee tee eee ee te ae 65 


Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas. or 


CeCe )ipeieiscl. a kkia. A reeteies ak. So aelesit irs BONS 60 
TD Tai OR Oumneed stated Saka Mtes aires carrentals aitials ort te eines 50 
Driven) Coane Ancl swarm! da. aa sina dewerncotae des: 15 
Electricians (inside wiremen).........cessecccsses 75 
Emginemiom iste TONAL, .<re.cjesie,«:/ens Hew, secad etelaee.s.ese sameate OO 
PE ANG WU ELS AU I< este « ol slbin ayessiereigidlo's's «Gare aie ole Biptee: 50 
Diastie floor tlayers= Bw. sera bees wate wieee tees si 85 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers .......... secttye dO 
Mastioptioor Kkettlemaenh, | «css.0sclete + crease ecledes .70 
INFASTICHILOOT: MA bOUTENS, (MII: cs crete c.c.o.6 5102 via aiciere. « 65 
Miotortinuick drivers! iv, 2.0. oe eee eee cetecass 55 
Motoritruckydriver anditruck | RiM....eoceenineds« 1.55 
ranintersh (SpA, iis + Sct OLY Mes cle eile sete Gti Dee eimas Aes -80 
P-AMGeRs mandy CVA ZICLSs. © meme cretersle wie a tereale ehv(e ee iere 70 
Ba heNca GET SMe sie Rae PSE ceca talnta: reid ctaetalovereve: e's eo aiete-e .89 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

AERIAL ep leise s See P NN THE solace lea ethic a eave latebos ALS 
Pum DeTS MAC STEATIALLCETS) .<.ccicta misssfaareraced aisha aie e'eps By (5) 
Shieetmmaretaly WOrkersi: cro cae otesevereieeiese atarsreoiara'e Siaiaiove Ay (3) 
Viiies GOIN GIN, vcccvaare acres ais lett eto-e etetard ereigvs ol eieretstersve\oe erates 45 


Construction of a concrete sea wall at the 
Fisheries Experimental Station, Grand River, 
Gaspé County, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. James S. Watt, Little River West, 
Gaspé County, P.Q. Amount of contract, 
$11,701.84. A fair wages schedule, dated 
June 23, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Bricke@fand hollow tile: layerdarswite tec cse sets eee $ 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
ATA CELIIE PILLOTL AT: pares 'slesoleraist ss alaye delat wieie\e)oalete ot 7560 
Carpenters atid, JOINETS.... 50. ese se er oresccees aig see Zoho 
Gemen ue ITISilersm eroetee aan ere oa etels wa alae miele ast Fh awed bo, 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Sioa mide ists teh coun pares o's (eee tetova Softee sai] Seske 
Ceaa. POR GlECity = ine te new eeeren los areas ofele als elem alo’one -70 
Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.).....seeeeees Py (i) 
TODEVELSM ES eNOS Se eo See a RRS oo, cide ele'etp't'e 81 Prete 60 
Driver, team and WagoD.........ssccccnececsiees cus 85 
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Per Hour 
rill” rimmners vac cece oe woes nee sie + oo 0 lwlninisloiclele mine mio 
Electricians (inside wiremem).......-.++s++ereeee .80 
Engineers, operating, steam ...--.eeeeee seer eee ees 1.00 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, CLEC.) contemore tavegas 1.15 
Enginemen, stationary .....--+eeeeeere reese r eens 10 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or CleG! ) seer ats 
WGADOULETS) be clone ee eines tec cee biel asuu arias 200 
Motor truck GYViverS ......-eece cee e eter eee teeees 65 
Motor truck driver and truck ........-++seeeeees 1.65 
Ornamental iron workers.........seeeeeeeeee cece .90 
Painters (SPray) ....--ccccccscceercercessetrsree 85 
Painters and glazierS.........seceesereereeeeeeeee Aree 
TIER RS) CoH toes GO BIO Gee GSO OO OO OCC see 1.00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
THVAHELIA!) neva the ate wis relosiots tele «aise teksto eirtasiase sislecciere -60 
Plumbers and steamfitters.........-eee sees ee eeees .85 
Riggers (general) .........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeencees .70 
Rodmen (reinforced steel).........-eeeeeeeeeeees .80 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition......... .80 
Sheet Bmietalin.cckae > bak vekteseiidtebie koe chig estate» ats .80 
Sheehy maetalenwOrkenrss ad. + « «0 einasiertisinys + syspsies oleic * whe .80 
Shinglers (wood, asbest0S).......:.seseeereer eres ay fi) 
Steam shovel engineers ........-:eeee eee eeeeeees 1.25 
team shovel firemen |W is. Shite. clcss ae clteieldiere my 63) 
Stenmushovel (Ollers | ei. itaielsteett ensis ale «0:00 01+ sieinlelsfeiorere a0 
Shovel operators (2AS.)....cecceeeeerere ec cereees 1.25 
Watchmen saci aise sce ines sisle.s slatelcvelefelsas slauarlsleragetels .50 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)......-++ 90 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorRKS 


Construction of a new wharf at Baie Ste. 
Anne, Northumberland County, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. J. W. and J. Anderson, 
Limited, Burnt Church, N.B. Amount of 
contract, $114,330.20. A fair wages schedule, 
dated March 18, 1947, in the following terms, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Blacksrmithe oom ceca cts crus'se erve t oleveienslsinee esyertebisrs Sule si 
Blacksuidths Mel pers’ een ete alate ces ors shears ers is 
Boarmen (ow boats eustoenh sme sicritaieieie ce aes et .50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).......eee0- -60 
EDIUVIERS a) us Cetera sin omteewtaa's ote eae take tahoe Gian Seeioitetes .50 
Drivers Norse wand Cant chcc. ch avers 5 oe ato Meiers cears .65 
IDEIVery PLOdIOe all Cpa wiASODE esr sarees tlac ak etree ae .80 
HH oiMeers, COpeVrating. VSLCATIN. sei cdel lea iscmenieas 75 
EmomenicnemsiatlOnarye ec. ssa. mere. come atte 60 
(Ua OUTS Wee er Se ete Ths 3 ee Ree ne Gee | See .50 
Miotorzboatsoperatorsil tak. sakes. biacis naeleeee ls .55 
Motor truckidriversi 12)... ee Hea o> sald ae AEN coe 
Motorstruckpdriver.and: truck Ja:08)...wisetmee . 1.55 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


cuubing Vand efttine -timber)cseearse nce eres .65 
Watchmen treisi4g. 209. . ee ta eiees. Je eee 45 
Wharf repairs and extension at Queen 


Charlotte City, Skeena, B:-C. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. A. T. Holland and H. B. 
Phillips, Massett, B.C. Amount of contract. 
$24,951.85. A fair wages schedule, dated 
February 7, 1947, in the following terms, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
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Per Hour 

Carpenters, and s)OMNerS sce. ems bees far .$ 1.25 
VigipOULeLrs — cats sacieg tinal osetia etek can't Se earcee .80 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ............--s<. 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............-+- 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ............... 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ............... 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

SUA TALI TINE IM aerate! scree at tecskate: Sree nese iether acta reiegs 1.30 
Pilevdnuiver and derrick tiremen) ws... 00.6 oes ee cies 94 
Wiatchinen:’ nye ccapebtckns siaiaelate nesses nisisietbots tamer .60 


Reconstruction of approach and repairs to 
the ferry slip at Sidney, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, James McDonald Construction Com- 
pany Limited, Victoria, B-C. Amount of 
contract, $29,250. A fair wages schedule, 
dated March 18, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Carpeniters(‘anghioimers’ Een. bareeneers aoe. eee $ 1.25 
Driversia (teamsters) yen. oe eee eee ee ee .80 
Ja DOUCET. ss:50 ate nesiegin ine cctke yet Coe eee oe .80 
Pile driver and derrick toremenwr.s acer err 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ 1.37 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen .............. 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ............... 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

Bramall pive jy ss avarstowvers erect eta terete relecertoreieeersra tesa 1.30 
Pre’ driver ands dernicktfiremens .. 9. sok see aces .94 
What chimera eo 5 vidios ets Vaetaneramhee terete re geen eaters peeterate .60 


Harbour reconstruction and improvements 
at Collingwood, Simcoe County, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Bermingham Construction 
Company, Hamilton, Ont. Amount of con- 
tract, $115,618. A fair wages schedule, dated 
February 11, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Blacksmiths, sccceties coves s + osc 2s ra rere $ .95 
Blacksmiths” Nelpers, coecdsssssces oa eee eee .65 
Carpenters. and JOIners.:. . causbs sera erst eee 90 
CEMENT OHIMISHErS, 25 < od ccescce «ccna ecieeek «seme ss 85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam ob gs Nite oes eee Bad o hdea < adel dans seer -85 

Gags. Ole Clee eater Rea Ss SENS ORSON TE SS en ee 79 
Divers "MWan. Geese cock os Se. ee THRE. ehosies t.- Sate 14.48* 
Divers) tenders asc dare dee ewes tease sees tees 5.48* 

(To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time) 

Drivers wise suse Des Ae ieee scisiars sine es Paes .60 
Diiver,  teari iat Gly VOM ge a6 5, c1s) axe arson iesancus ss PS 95 
Emeineers, operating. Sucamy ai senuce aeaewiecs «devs 5. '< .95 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) ........-..- 1.00 
ENeiNeMen, pSLAtIOMALVas siclasusemisle seleidsietorarc ts tas .70 
TIBI OULENS Aheress scrcies cRlraistene erst seanemateicrseteieie eis ale ore oieees .60 
Motomatrucks Griv rsa esis ceructae siics pce eee RA sreese 65 
Motor truck driver: andy truckuarnn ts secccniger oa cise 1.65 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 





and fittiio stim ber)emeetiaey << tele + os shele crite te oe -70 
Wratchimenias . ec rat tatacbic bait otras tele eco nasi .59 
* Per day. 


Wharf repairs at St. Ignace de Loyola, 
Berthier County, P.Q. Name of. contractor, 
Mr. Lucien Lachapelle, Sorel, P.Q. Amount 


1947] 


of contract, $39,660.75. A fair wages schedule, 
dated March 7, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
ISTRCESINIENS eres Noe Sore ve tts. o' coe stele stolatotete s wlataleleelsiale $. .¢9 
Blseksrovults: Melpers* tifa. tte etertetate. sl otete ailete/ate als wfopelate 60 
Boilermakers on construction or erection........ a | 
Boatimen VGrewDOats)* =. ukr kes cite tehelihc ele etelelale sola 00, 
Garpentersmande JOMCTS: 3. cuice oss fais « speuscusiness «Seige © 85 
CaRrentPMMISIersyyes% 055 Gee Fe eet tote stole 5's ool laa leans .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SEEAIIT” HCE eras Stee te lela taeloe ole Rae to lalate safes .80 
GAS. TOPPMCLCEHP ee re vic s Sere eas Nec IO ESS eibie's Sele e's BY 5: 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).....--eeeee: 05 
TELS) See hs See calcein oles vin. h oltte le oe eee Sitis > a aa, 14.40* 
JDIVEES’ SCCNGETS" Geers «cece anions > cee beg se «ais 5.40* 
(To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time) 
Dragline operators (steam or £aS.) ......-sceeeee 1.00 
Draghnetfiremen® .\Peeeeccns. .osnectios cis a teten ses Ay 3) 
Drgotine: onergee, Soe. Caco. eae an ale cette 5 one .70 
Drilltirinnens) fraerences uss s ok ce sek Othe ciel oes Ay 3) 
Hngimeers operating, ‘SECA + i... ssn doe «cute eeeele ee 85 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.)  .........000- .85 
Hngincers ons steel - erection..:.2.%.4s6e tes beste e oe 1.11 
Hnginemem stationary 2.2% 555505265 sees bee eee ee 75 
Ta DOUPET SW, taste wea estas eins aie sealers. ace bates eens es .55 
Motor ttrickidrvers’s .10 3. 40 Ss SS .60 
Motor truckidrivertandy truck # (24). cee Seite ee 1.60 
Baimtersa(sprasae pityaaeties © < seh eh eneha mete ees sk 80 
AINE C Se AUC MeL AZICL SI. alec oo Geiss acciecerele sretalcde ieee ores .70 
Pile*driver and ‘derrick foremen...::............2 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SUPINE MT OO) eevee Sek verse lonanogers esate erie: excrete -80 
Pile«driver-and derrick firemen <2%........+es0cee. 75 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ............000% .65 
Bam piieny wise. flosisetinge se ok eee ee ee 65 
Rigeérs, (general) c.cis sc. ae se eae erase. « MIN .70 
Rodden, (remiorcedsSLeel)s ...<sss eas «ca kesses see .65 
Swuctunalstecloworkerse. 666 esc. Ses ok eee ke deat 
‘Wieitchimmven fees eS cee ean aan .50 
Welders and burners: 
Nicéty lene Or, CLOG: ciaic'ae oui o SRNL, Poe 75 
Wine stoel merectiOulse sei vineces see bes space ewe Delt 


Wharf repairs at Ganges, Fernwood, Fulford 
Harbour, Retreat Cove, South Pender and 
Sturdies Bay, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Pacific Pile Driving ‘Company Limited, 
Victoria, B:C. Amount of contract, $26,185.70. 
A fair wages schedule, dated February 25, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

CAEDEN ETS pnAll des FOINCTS 5 5544.45.4.4.23.5% cle oe ho oe $ 1.25 
Drivers «.Gteamsters) 55 5456450655020 ees weet ae .80 
TSO OULCTSES = ASR NE CASE CRS EASE ARR RA ER SYS. Sie Lene, .80 
Pile driver and tderricksforemen <2: .5s...--e6>s 150 
Pilesdriver’ and tdertidkfengineers’ soe cole tod 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen .............. ap leoe 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ............... 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

STOTIAUITAG ))  <Nelsie oc olsis oss gueretenton susriravistey <a 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick finemeny ..5.cik). 5-1. 50101). ese 94 
IWAEGHINGN, Vu ssp ese coe se cup eee ee > DRG ti - Ses ae .60 
Wikart .and,.dock . builders) ,....- .asaaiiadeel- «smite 1.30 

* Per day. 
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Improved lighting on first, fourth and fifth 
floors, Daly Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Fred A. Wilson Contracting Com- 
pany Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,250. A fair wages schedule, dated 
May 19, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

@anpenters! and-JOMeNs)  s2ay setae se ccre Sean ces $ 1.25 
Blectricians: -Gnside witemiem)Anee. cece. sears cere 1.05 
ia D OUNCES its week SURI alu Rove eraareteere ns OA obs iviinns SATO Oks 61 
NTO CORMERUCKPORI Viersmwre sates mukietee os icnisielachi sane > 65 
Motorstruckg driver and. trucks &. <0 says «ave erarcteloce 1.65 
Palnteran ANG Glaziers oeeee gous nec ace oMielecms in ss . 96 
Plastenets’: fer ioc RIE aE a oe toe 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TALETIA!) MPN Sis See h AS OU tape Sateen wis», widiexace .65 
RENO MN  .4 SRe SEE CC EI TIOe Gone arene © .56 


Installation of automatic sprinklers and fire 
alarm systems, Redwood Building, Edmonton, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Messrs. Lockerbie 
and Hole, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. Amount 
of contract, $17,684. A fair wage schedule, 
dated April 17, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
@anpenters and JOMeTS sams for oto lose $ 1.10 
GeIMMeNTEMMISWOETS! Uatcc cscs neers © vies) cal amiecel oiderets nelle e 1.03 
[Dyersw CteALMSters) <ccees csc dacls cetecoe elke tier .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen)................se.- 1.15 
ya GUINC ESeate eo ocerereicioieva ovals aie. eierorevoratersis elareteralavelenateceressters -70 
MIGGOE GEUCIGEIVETS, | ccaaip oscars stevesoaleme rs siaivta crue .70 
Motor truck driver and. truck | <.<etsss<e ss caselaele 1.70 
Ramenss ance PlAZICTS..- ae sie aetiloee ties sc) sleisielleteisiale 1.00 
PI ASLOTENGE ciclo atanreie'e xo crs cities » <Pesiperieiele ceitnst lp ieelels 1.45 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
PABLO Ny LIS Oeee eee Cee? Aegis Mob AN ee saan ae 80 
Pimmiibenrs, ond steam fitters aicye cs ceetemeroralclersiain sl axe 1.20 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned £0) help tEadeSMMen))y weiss asinine ole .90 
Sppmlderpeimistallens casi siiciectetre acct eee teks eetelalels usta Banh 
IWHAGCIIINET Ie Aosices catrerenciste state s-5 era wiat siete ote aaretasefenl oisarers 25.00* 


Rehabilitation and repairs, No. 7 Building, 
Sunnybrook Farm, Toronto, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Frontenac Construction Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$7,871.75. A fair wages schedule, dated 
April 15, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Brick andthollow tileslayers Sy-2222e222 5... See. <a $ 1.50 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering MOrtar) ......eeereseeeccececcceece .85 
Carpenters and JOiNeIrs..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeers 1.20 
eI eTtELIDISH CLSicn © ee ieieiieieiois ci eave slot ea Panto lalls - cheats .85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SE GATID & wacis bis enretette this State Gfokare Sia eaarau MPR tea CIMA stds, cis al ale 1.10 
Glas. OF COCs bas xa 01h 0.05 ve. cch eee. ketelete eels 2 1.10 
iDance eee eae, Ae AEROS U ODOC eOMOCrn Coo ROC ORCC 45 
Driver, team and wagon ......------eeeeeeeeeees 1.10 
Electricians (inside wiremen)..............+s+e+: 


Labourers 


* Per week. 
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Per Hour 
Mastic floor layerS ....--sseccccessseces cise Berets 1.10 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers .........sceee 1.00 
Mastic floor kettlemen ~-.....0..025.veeccccceccee 1.00 
Mastic floor labourers .....cccsscccvcvccccccecccs -79 
Motor truck driverS «..sce..scccccccccees Haris tid -79 
Motor truck driver and truck ......scececcrescee 1.79 
Ornamental iron WOTkers.......cceccccccccesccece .97 
Painters and glazierS.........cccccccececsscssevcs 1.05 
Plumbers and steamfitters......ccccsseccccccccees 1.30 
Sheetmimetal WOrkersises + +2 ses sess sci siciciseleicie sins 1.28 
\Wienie eae Oyo cage eneiad Codmaddddinuucdn donunds .65 


Alterations and additions at the Indian 
Hospital, The Pas, Man. Name of con- 


tractors, Manitoba Engineering Company, 
Winnipeg, Man. Amount of contract, 
$349,785. A fair wages schedule, dated 


August 21, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos MSulation WOTKers...s.cecccscdeecseceesis $ 1.00 
Biseksmiths: cae rcos coe eae ecltweies cle eledas elevators wo 
Biseksmaths’ del pereycrishcjies ecto. o.ciuicle jes icle cle wieleiers -63 
Boilermakers on construction or erection........ .95 
IBKIEKVaNG NOLOw sbILe: LAV Elsi sts ceiiene sistelace veieisiecais'< 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
fempering? MoOrtam) WU Seerrseie . bialats alelelelelsieeleie .68 
Ga;rpeniersi AMC HOMIES sacks siesce)eiee e's wiseleslelsie eialerelaye(e 1.00 
Cement finish ensimern css ates nat cle cieleyers)sloveeteteleicie sole Ay 5) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Shia aN SOC GO: TOR CCAS Sener moO GOPOR COS 70 
CHAS, JOP CLEC Ans as olccttcete ae Ml sicie Mitte ot ateteimets eitelets 60 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............6 -60 
EVES ft HA Ar Sa Te rere cite et rR hel oa a Mavove lees 155 
Drivers teal ancl War Olle ci ecicitele + set ttereistettere .95 
Pratl rUNNers! LAs sh ss vckek s ereeete e siciciale wretetetoicns Selene -60 
Wlectricians (inside wiremen) .........cceescecees 1.00 
Hlectricians (cable splicers)' .....0)0. 0600 e ses e oe 1.00 
HMlevator }ECOUStTUCTOLS ta ceinseMe meee ot ate 1.10 
Blevyator constructors” helpers*sesse ce. ssoe. scenes .80 
Bngineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) ........ 1.00 
Eonigunenten, VStalloDanyar sc c\ fe ete emer ce eset ears 70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)......e..0.- -60 
Labourers: } 
Skillediat eral uss fo sehee as ee ee see Awe eee .63 
GOV OMe ees siiaiavers eisai s Teate sister ole als ake Sidhe sie eee iorele Ati) 
Lathers: 
INT Gal aerate lve s'srasg ist sys oiausiets ee foie'e foie eeih le srcueraveriseeerene 1.00 
BVVOOCMs tateecls. ok eis store Cece ec Aachen eae Ne uae wean Seats 1.00 
Minoleumilay ers! (t.7). <3. s sek hee a cee cen 6 aieetS -65 
IMO EOE MOGIRCK: GIA VERS? oir, avers ase are cclggere al ea ciastifele pietots ie 65 
MVEOLOL tIUCKeCriVer ‘ANG LUCK, ‘sre si 00 sot clontariee 4. 1.65 
@rmamenval ITOW WOlke@ns. cu eec.ccle ce cere ee 1.10 
AMINLELS IAIN? PETAAIOLS Sian ica eters siete oledeto-arctarcietoave -95 
METAS LOT ELS UY Cicla is sc oA elec bores Grate aie h lale'e's Gee Doaeens 1.20 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MEAG UELAEU We yetare hetero steele Hote Bic sores = gla RRR cle A RRO .68 
IMG DELS PANG! “SUCAIAT LLOKS aes ciielcencterciore orcrscamarion 151 5s 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)..........s.e0s0e -68 
Road grader operators: ; 
MEMORS OO TUNING aise. :e/asa: Soatels io-alas& alate RITA RIOR 0 See. c eee .60 
MN CIATCIM OE COATO 1! 5 sfece.gnie x ain isisisi6 bo ccate sieve OES .95 
COB AOSOMSCR IAAT e ts rai Isca ty 25, Shae nis ee me ame Ay és) 
Road roller operators (steam or Cas.) ieee aie .90 
Hieameny (reinforced, Steely. Pevactecisuha citar coe 63 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ .70 
PHCOLMIMOLAL Bovis. arch ie ais osc eT oe te eee 85 


Steam shovel engineers 
Steam shovel firemen 
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Per Hour 
Steam shovel oilers ........... Palete eee Hele asisiesaat ye. 60 
Shovel operators (gas.)....... Reiieisiors «a Sveyete siateleteisr 1.00 
Stonectitters’ © ess. cee ometece ete cies cee cecae ses 8's 1.05 
Stonemasons —cccscc acts stews eieaclsises ccclelcce e's Sree aee 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
YIOLUAY) , cc cee stere ssiectauserincicrotsinciete cies ais ersierep -68 
Tile setters: 
ASDDAlI I: soto ctine sarees nie. sire lciestes secretes Seincaen oe, 
CeLramMie” se csies siete ste eevee teteoeteaeimeasie ee meretetee 1.15 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
tracesiien) PIAS deem eaieclo te cn cieansieets srelemerste .68 
Tractor operators: 
Wetournesy “Cte teastocses cece eee hee aac .80 
Spyra ley As seletc oo ace evento ec goe cise onciehtacente scee -70 
Wiatehmen tiie co outen « cevtecites ole oevinetetye citrate wists -50 
Wiaxerss and polishers: (Gioon).comonscese ss aac cae ue COD) 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or “Gouble -arumass. o.eetias cee ettne aes .95 
Three kor; wore: Grunig... sect. oceles vectloceme cela s 1.00 
Terrazzo, LAVers" Gage saa wctsee alate «tas oe Sarerctatawsisrets oe POST 
Terrazzo machine rubbers: 
JOVI Tarai es teat creo tents le titre ies criennicercere tt citemere 724 
IVCE eee NONE Somme eters oltls tote o'er an telclagecs’s terodohelevetstatate evete 65 
Terrazzo machine rubbers’ helpers...........+++ 65 


Alterations to second floor, No. 8 Temporary 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Doran Construction Company Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, $22,500. 
A fair wages schedule, dated February 27, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
@arpenterspandigi Cmersiey stem asses vee aerate p05 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...............-.00. 1.05 
TAD OUTCTS | yieie ecsvois's 9105019 0,4 «ele 000.6 APRs RIT MOAT are -61 
TAMOleum., AYES. as sisie «ag aisis so CREATES « ee tee Ay (3) 
Mictor truck idrivers'y, 200. see ee .65 
Motor truck driverjand truck ou. ~sewnentsteke.. 1.65 
Phitimbers; and ;steamfitters:... 25.5 «eg es ee. ae 2225 
Wehr em ps eis sie eis csteareieioie: Slaves ea ble oye eid RANDY evans 56 


Construction of a bridge over the Don 
River at the Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Redfern Con- 
struction Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $23,700. ‘A fair wages 
schedule, dated March 14, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 

AGHOTGTIMM bleh be se shoxelsscisuslsioloys ofueseiercrsitetremarce $ .75 
Boatmen (Crow boats) <<. sis.<.c:51vereelevem «, dames eee BYE 
Carpenters) andwiOMerds ss «-\-.<:.\s's+,s/se ie encore > s 1.20 
Cementitinishersie aenih. sete o:s s.4/s1-,s,eja'csaieicreeiorss v1 6seinie .85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam. w.:4 fvk siibe <td haere slate sigddslatabalauen A atceier 1.10 

Gas. HOP Mele Hikes Wolke ssepeses sis sia vnereloy aioe Slesiemele rete a 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.) .........006 1.10 
Drivers Ps ec acost a carontcleameiise selcims series Heese D 
Driver sates and” WHOM mieseee eee: fecieeet cr ce 1.10 
Engineers, operating, steam .....cccccce eee tees Bie 10 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) .......... 1.25 
Engineers - on. steel. erection rs 66s. «os aioe iets 1.13 
ENginemenju StatiOnaLy,. vo... deeleriswe «doteble «niet .87 
Labourers “iy eas Saas 1. cee saa rare an ener ss 75 


Motor “truck drivers sentene.ie se es teres ey i 
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Per Hour 

Wotormtruck drver and truck wilits.s.cosi donee 1.79 
Ornanrental siron: Pworkersos cad Res. .97 
Bamibers® “Qspray Aes sockits esrents © x sree’ sekleeS cciersters 1.10 
Painters ean d= Cazares sv<sces op Aves helsgaixs ae uheis so 1.05 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............06. -90 
IPO WOUGCTINCHIMMEE ose heed Hemea eee Daas dase ee cstaebeleiece .85 
Btn pm enyer Powis s besa saws ae de Nese» AEM « am len8d 
Risrerst (General be cick ve une 64660 Oe0's-0d ais RENE 6 -90 
Road grader operators: 

FELGESCUTAW Dk enankuesneesseciksseeewkosewecss eset 15 

MANCHU + LATIN Men vceeee es esas eeetemeas Me clels 1.10 

MGiaSteey DAE SLING Se Nw hw 8 aye A Eta e ER tare 85 
Road roller operators (steam or Q@S.).......e0- -90 
Rodmen™Cexperienced): : .seincc sees {SELIOM. BIeMe 1.10 
Steam shovel engineers 1). Js Ceo ier. 13. Mae tr L25 
Steam ‘shovel -firemeni. c...eeeen oan eee ele aieieiete ele .87 
Stes! SHOVEL -OUErSiece shine orer wre cteieremowy cc deeeeselante 6 85 
Shovel operatorsi Aas) ies. ae souls tees Oe eels s 1e25 
structural y steels workersccnaGescgnkkecempimmhwaices 1.13 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


£11 CATA LAIG ULTL MB DLIAA SOL heroines corsrevele voce rodeuenateierclsueraielorsrs 75 
Tractor operators: 
TESTOUTMEALT YS pELC ones roie wi okies abt es adperorens HART 1.00 
Svat pip direc ene vcr te Aa tales ila Lah APR A Sets MeN Lado ttle RNs 85 
Whaltchmenie Cnee citar can ctu + Sa tetdes caer miatdlle eters .65 
Welders and burners: 
PA COLVLEM CL LOB x CLECs, sn sarorerercininihe areas. oaitehete «falele sole 1.00 
OM” SLE™] MELECTION aie Rieverctarsiereisicte a Nea alates eatele 1.13 
Rodmen. (reinforced ostecl)). .nciae). eee lteesieleid steicleie 90 


Construction of nurses’ residence and staff 
residence at Sunnybrook Park Hospital, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, ‘Redfern 
Construction Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $2,437,000. A fair wages 
schedule, dated May 16, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 
IAG Heat OSMeIN SU AtLOTI WOLKE Ashate! totetetelotere oleate ierers okt $ 1.15 
IBLSCksniaebhis* tate lashes iotcletctelelcietelslerstel sets trereie ster eitiae -96 
Blacksmiths’ helpers: 1.22. -%.ceeee es SRE. Eee 375 
Brick andwhollow. tileslayersi™. J228. S920 PS 1.60 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
teMperINe MAOTtAL) Wea. eerie sees eee ee ces cee 85 

CarMenverd: © ANG = *JOMETS cc cr settle ciatate forsidsie «bee eee 1.35 
Cements MISiers otis. et ttteeeecas o etenice so de cats tee 85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

LOSI [a iriceaicisies sind isle cisisinis s sis saree ne tats oe ote 1.10 

GAS, “Or CLEC Peseta Ac etdeletatlalslc meee ete 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.)..........0. 1.10 
TTTVETS Oe eee ote tates millet ete le tet Adee deters 75 
Driver, eH ANG \WHAEON. ee soe. cc eee tetas cee cs 1.10 
Ppa LPT ATININOT SANs: evorsrcraheyeraloverevstecolaterere arp ouctentsacslavere.cvnee .85 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............ccceeees 35 
evatOorreonstvuciors 4 "sacuins cadaidedie sc daeteces cet. 1.30 
Elevator constructors” helpers. ......c.checccccccs 91 
Himgineers. operating steani "Verte. cs Seer ce esc 1.10 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).......... 1825 
Bnvineers,“om ‘steel’ erection* «sie. 2. Meee eee Tt 
Broinemens - Stationary io ecedeiedes odes esate eee .87 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... 1.10 
NETO OULCTS Mees We oe ee eee eae kone oe oe hee econo eee 175 
Lathers: 

Motalartrescss RG en- GIGO GIORGIO peach 1.50 

WVICO CMe nes Cee eee eee NA sneer ete Meee cea e te octet 1.50 
PAO GUIEN la veUstrsciaee deme als Samide sac.ee ene core sees .90 
War ble, SGivers' aan, tas. cde aoe eats «tones stoeiee 1.30 


Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradesmen) sls see ce es tte lake ee sessed fas. 9285 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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Per Hour 
Masticotoorlayerd ieee sense ste eaeee ea cece on 1.10 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers ............... 1.00 
Mastic floor kéttlemen”™ VIA eee eee Uke 1.00 
Mastic floor labourers eva). coe eten tees cee es ee 75 
WEGEOT! TIUCKA OTIVELS >. aoc ss aoe eon eee eee .79 
Motor truck’ driver and truck © %)......o. eee ccs 3.28 
Ornamental: iron: workersannwen ts ehiesio seas eeentewrs LOT. 
IPSINLETS FP (SPERY )n alos store lols erase abereiotatolane choles Seana ele, OM RTS 1.15 
Painters and!) glaziersifnes is eee een cee eens 1.15 
Plasterers) OL hee BORGIR SOAR Ie ad 1.50 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
a terial Wee ek oe Miele cle sits h ctares als ‘olsen cots abals 1.00 
Rlumbers sands steamintvers. <0. .cceseetee cc cee sete 1.30 
Riggers’ (general e.;.<2 ae. 20.) sore ioe .90 
Rodmen! (reinforced “steel') #%aj6h...4ltbadios. .90 
Rodimeny ».(experiericed)§hiysa).s- oe vetietdk ee) «stewie 1.10 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition......... .90 
Sheets Me|talien. see anti os Witt bakaatataieie clei velo thets 1.46 
Sheet metal workers #01 BOe Mew wear eee ke 1.46 
ShinglersviGwood ash estos))iwstctatersnbarcietcheretelersre Oe late 1.35 
SPrinklerPunstallers ) crores vorsterteteitetatets MON eo Meteo 1.15 
Steam shovel engineers) /4.\.1.: Seoul. Hove eae ee tele 1:25 
Steam: shovelttfiremenM4i Maly eres. dele) 87 
Steani shovel. oilers A. jtadadtlowdane ete Ose alee 85 
Shrowell Voperators + «(ease)iietoctetcn Mle. Seah. male 1.25 
SS UOM SHI ASOL SMM eve rakaravaycvarcroverdrover archetercharenst cc's SCOR aes 1.60 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
PIVOTUETS)) phe dete ah aby Nahe cl har Ad AAA A cla cilete otatedd hela 85 
Stuuctiraly Steels -WOrkersiccteretorotetavarcicleieisle Gewese 1243 
Terrazzovlayers) 0 . Wi ARS «RSE 5 1.20 
Terrazzo machine operators: 
RID) Taya Ma arose Ghetah ov caro /ax eho ohol oh dst hot soy btec oor avers,» MAME ea aaa eee 1.00 
WCC arr iA ain ch Bash cacehate: MIMO ide ss Malo ern eae ole 85 
WRerrazzo Nelpersy a. cote act eee te ald etree eee oe sees ay 
Tile setters: 
FAUST Nhl esslade ea pea tkaveV oral al afar ero) ok che Ory choad 31 2 shea as) ako e\ ol sho, gre ears 1.00 
ETA C Meee fara e etree tarot otis eye wale cee nid Memsae oad 1.20 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
HUA GESTINGI) GPA. c ate paletke ea ge ar cleeateiais aiecelela Peale viele 85 
Tractor operators: 
ME SEOUTIICA Ug wiCLC. wor aroie scream agave cia cette ele oat ete 1.00 
SL bo Sar ecceasatie wre ooo nin MOMS TN ehe aan Reioteteets oa Bistelbte .85 
Wiech CIATICI: ante a wheic a ctethasn © «ara siecyalaroM bree oreo teresa taal ete 65 
Wiaxens) tancdsspolishersy G1OOK)avcta.cas celetetotsiabelctelet als 80 
Welders and burners: 
IA cetylene, OF CLOG, «6:.<.<:0:0:0.5 me Maaatelole WE, ATE aeare 1.00 
Ore “sleek. EreCtion ys «.<ceienwsieierc aatones aie cela St ecebloete 1.13 
Improvements and alterations to trans- 


former and switchboard rooms, Old Post 
Office, Quebec City, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Bedard-Girard Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q. Amount of contract, $10,611. 
A fair wages schedule, dated November 21, 
1946, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layerS .sscsssscsssssccsass. $ 1.10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering MOrtar) ....ssecseeeceeeccceeeeeees .70 
Carpenters and JOIMers......-..eee eres eeeeeeeee .90 
Gement finishers ©. 7x0 088. . OS Pa otha .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Spearmate ds Suc eaevcccceessscscssss ceaes eee eecees 81 
GeasutOrs ClEeCint. See oe ions bats Oo Nad ee es ener cathe .81 
WOVEVOLAT IL es cose tee ee ctakcs Seu akvetameraeeseews ne 65 
Driver, team and WAZON........eeeereeereeeeeere 95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ......-eeeeeesereeee .90 
TAD OULEES Toe nie 1. sieve e's aad 9.5 2 OSais e508 Beas SEOs Be 65 
Motor truck drivers ~ ......sccccecdecencccccccsece -65 
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Per Hour 
Motor truck drivers and truck ........e eee eens 1.65 
Ornamental iron workers.......+.-+esseereeeetees 85 
Painters and glazierS..........seeeee eee e seer eres .81 
Plumbers and steamfitterS.......-.eeeeeeee reece .90 
Sheet metal workers.......-..seeeeeeeeeeeeerceces 90 
Wiatehimmen = sii-fs os + suis sis Vie be $oleye eipielsioy fe ene iegs .60 


Construction of hatchway and the installa- 
tion of elevator at Veterans’ Home, Academy 
Road, Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. James Beaton and Sons, Winnipeg, 
Man. Amount of contract, $22,485. A fair 
wages schedule, dated November 8, 1946, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclu- 
sion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Aohestos: insulation. wOLKErSwiecis...celem eid stcte sineters $ 1.00 
Billa ckesrniit hss) | ceghetewicisssoe ee ee ere ies eeeteete er a che 80 
Bilaeksma ith Wm lrel Pers ypvec eiiiesu isso tapers severest ae .68 
Brick:and hollow. tile dayers) sc, j../eteiemieteletela = ele Grevets 185 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
HEM PELING PIIOELAT) gc veers aise ok eloses ehelaeroe «oN RS ake a3 

@arpentersian Gu wOimenrs2\..r ceciiine etal ci tievertetsielaer- 1.15 
OGrn StH MTSE Es ales Messed oe se wye rede i Cis lela vals kaliout coe lo: MOI .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SSI ENT yt Siete rae eR Deve ei ove feass rave eceieleorsekereretecei oud Stee .80 

Gals Or GlOCH Gash ieee este ales ale ee 5 aes .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... .70 
Hiectricians = Gnside™-wiremlen)iemskissuee sek ie eiiclee oe Weis 
ERE VA COM pC OMS UTRIC HOM - baler. doverses cere verscvansnotevelovetsroreyevevelouke Ky) 
ENevatory CONSCEUCTOIS, | MIG! POELS) Wrtersiersieress. oyelessseteso}ciore 80 
Labourers: 

Sk dle MEN crate e SRA ea Mae Somer he eee .68 

COOMA OTE 4 Pi eeicis veeetas asctot sist nae ovaserapevevaveves Sueyaiovevestrais fee .60 
Lathers: 

Metalrtat: vt. Rosetti a eae. taade 1.00 

BWV EC) GCL Neca tee seas c Poh carey of shaver gu eS eret veces tates cos 2 EE 1.00 
EMOLEUII AI AY CLS deh GUL eee whe cacao esatere dial a Me eens .70 
Mastic! floor layers Wisin ssciahne s ER eee 1.00 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers .............-- .70 
Mastichiiooriketilenmeny .05 i sae coen ce ee .60 
Motor truck Rd mviers tiv vB ee eink. deere taed « eee .70 
Motorsiruek drivestand truck) ...eeeeee eee 1570 
Ornamental yiron) workers ses a5) ace ae eee GR 1.10 
PALUUENS PACSDLAY>) aes. cols: 4 alseeborcislasss See ee 1.00 
Painuers: sande 21a zvers a. eee alee oe nee ee eee ale 1.00 
IRIE STOLORSIG hire a aicid. cab <)e eae center eg iw tele eae eal 1.35 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MOAGOTIAL): excels nue eiies anys ake arn Sik ce ee a meme A By 63) 

Pinmbers- and: steamitiersasees are eae eee 1225 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).........secsecse aio 

Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... Mel: 

sheeteimnetal’ oO. 5 et As. Sea he | CBRE Be tae .90 
pheetinetal’iworkergGa «. Mal. BERS. .90 
Shinglers:” (wood; asbestos nw Beuse.es a ek. oe .95 
Structuralmateel, workete i t52 psc aes x oleh cay sale 1.10 
oem taro?. la gets Ne tertceione coer cdoe ene ee oon .95 
Terrazzo machine rubbers and helpers: 

Diag gee its 09,255 5, 2Ree Oi a ees ea dk eee hls .80 

WEL Boga cadet co) ae beds deemuad sees sacklnst cians .70 
CUO Ase as gua Wie atradeu to Aen e 55 
Waxers and polishers. (floor)... .cessiedscevesooucs 70 


Welders and burners: 
Acetylene or elec. 


CLECs hie heath avast pr. aebesetvies Paws ¢ .90 
Dnaecncl serections! RNG, . no oe ocx aan s aeeeenr ae 1.05 
Construction of a laboratory of insect 


pathology for the Department of Agriculture, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Name of contractors, 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
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Messrs. McLarty Brothers and Brodie, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Amount of contract, $357,480. 
A fair wages schedule, dated May 2, 1947, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclus- 
ion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos. insulation) workers: .; «se-cc 2-0 sclee $1.15 
Asphaltirakers) i. cn.ancste anes sebes cee: Seernreee = .85 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... 75 
BIscksmiths, Vieeeersoessee sere c ee eee eters cG einer 1.00 
Blacksmiths’) helpers is222..-20csse ne oa) heer oats Leite’ 
Brick andy hollowptile, ay ersuy.s serene cwsiee es rece 1.30 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
femperingywnortan)i> ssc ees oe career eeereee © 5 By £5) 
Boilermakers on construction or erection........ 1.10 
Carpenters,and, JOIMErS. 23. ses +.n0 kleeiee el selene 1.00 
Cement finishers) sass. eters ce ewes bss «sth enrecrtinter .90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam cle oce esse reece Oia Lee Retr eee tere .95 
Gas. “ormelec? Sageirenere + i ideeieisass Paes* sae .85 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............- .85 
Drivers: gue. ceSeeR shone ROSE E ee ee se URN Betas .70 
Driver, team: and? wagon? ..2s..ms. sant 1.05 
Drill runners sen bcd sew eaccec kore dos anes eer 80 
Hlectricians anside,.wiremen) wwe scree eer er 1.00 
Engineers, operating, steam’ 2e 0... .cseesep ee + mee 95 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec) ...........- 1.00 
Engineers: on steel) erection...\.2 4... eteels «icieleitaeeie 1510 
Hnginemen,, SbavlonaLy eevee. eceer ecard terre .80 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)............ .80 
TADOUNETS | lle c cd cece else mer eaticicmire stteiersne Merertearnere .70 
Lathers: 
Metal: x a0eae... $e Seen cheat coker tee 1.00 
WWiOOGL Bak. snare Bete: sheselavdeosoue ey Steuard Sestecen apetecho opeuenmetstor hens -95 
Asimoleunm VAvers eer tees cee neteeh ccee care teeter .85 
Marbles Setters ioe a... : mee ello ates hte oc! cole oie sietonie 1.30 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
NEMA IN) ewer oO ao cs Sen IRE RO eee. Moro o dc mer Pay is 
Mastiemloor layerstansasaien wens -n coceeeecaais tas. .90 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers ............... Ay (3) 
Mastic floorkettlenmvenh . chk. Je Aekibie = delete ei sabia ao 
Mastic) foormlabourersim . beers obi. - cet = eyeree .70 
IMiatom truck: Grivensmmes shrclariie wove siecle Sisveceietetbescvens By £3) 
Miotor trick maviersance chuck | venc.)-\\ctesma sicledairer 1275 
Ornamental irons WOrkeMs. cfs. sereerscteciae era ras .90 
Painters (spray) .«.-.-.. od dba e A Gry ii ogi ed Me pear es 95 
Pamibers Lance Ola zaers aes ues iraapay eal soles sie eyscetste roars 90 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ............+--- .85 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers..............+ .80 
Plasterers'y sceei sory sacha te a orem cies eakiele omsten tareid = taaze 1.00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
Material) sume was tees TT Re MITC Py’) 
Plumbers and ‘steamitters.h daasites cle << +) sepeserciaiers « 1.00 
Riggers. (general)! yew terekeriataeietssehs ete eclcleyaialy= hails 85 
Road grader operators: 
TIGTSCATA WI Un cies tee ee erate eae stele thal rocks Stare Arts) 
Imeludine teanay feaaemecerr soir. > els aeer eters keeiay 10 
(CL Ee ORR aob: 5 2 > oo obShn Seen Oooo OU auobmenae .80 
Road roller operators (steam or gasS.).........+-- .95 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... to 
Sheetmetall”.. See tcalan dae elsleetsl deat trea ae -90 
Sheet metal, “worlkerste se aaqeiceiiat taster sttel tee -90 
Shinglers' (wood, asbestos) -jpe set shodeldeiteiiens)< deke 1.00 
Steamy shovell engineers a sce saree aideieie > ate b 25, 
Steam shovel! firemen) ca. terttaeieelel eit eet dete ioks .85 
Steam shovel@olers (yee sas alscme be iietcicbee ay és: 
Shovel “operators” (Goasu aes pina eet cleietnteh tel taatare 125 
SCONEMASONS > ces Sor teres cee Rae ed aN cette 1.30 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MOEA) PHL LR oka 3c eelceh tetaate oath at tae nels 
Structural: steel! workers. oe. .0. cere as coe es 1.10 
Nerrazzo ‘layers 92.2526 vets hone cae a te ae 1.20 
Terrazzo machine operators: 
DTY peo ont! Joe pees. ace ee ae ee ee 1.00 
Weebl 0a 5 aD S. dati oieotec mre ee 85 
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Per Hour 

ENSeyadow die holisc kes Me ee ee eee. to 
Tile setters: 

N56) O82) ames clea RAE aa, a .90 

COLA AT OMEN SEs Mince Mais Baik ales Sloreinte ode nie Oster ints 1.20 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 

PTAC CSIVEM) PA Wae eo dered Oee ououic ieee cc tees he AY As) 

Tractor operators: 

TeV OUTMe dT CaCl CAciba tes <icks. eeickioecaciee o acaot here << .95 

Sms ll fee eergee . tere a. cote ota dhs s oii « doh 85 
IWiaitGh mena cde wis asses ea Re ee Re ok: 65 
Wiaxers ands polishers ( HOOn) sms teides . be aieh. cokes 15 
Welders and burners: 

Acetylenes orjelec Hy...) hee eeee sh ~. te ee 1.00 

On* steel erection “252 Sie | Sb Sock ea ess 1.10 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Additional development of airport at 
Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, Dutton 
Brothers and Company, Calgary, Alta. 


Amount of contract, $366,631.25. A fair wages 
schedule, dated May 27, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 

Per Hour 


Asphalt rakers 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers, and spreaders .... .75 


Blacksmiths riccet is nas dhe anon hee noe eae eee 1.014 
Blacksmiths? ‘helpers’ =. oseeeeeree cc's oo esos ew seis 763 
CarpentersPandjoiners ie... 2 ee. Ae ee oes 1.10 
Cemenmtgiinishersywks ease be. See. EAA. eS be 1.01 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

IS TEATIN Pr leroy Ske oe cae eek re Spray. ae ate. Set .95 

CaS ie OL MCC Cdn eR tk aoa cis la yas s Samia Sha ws 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)...........-. Ay 5) 
Dragline operators (steam Or gas.) ......--s.+.2- 1.25 
Drage tremens’. Surte.. Laneete. ¥, SICAL, eyes 
TRAC INE TOT CHS Ok Meeks cee yas SSA a REE Se SSE Scks) 
DY Gil = seen GB AVS eS lAtpne RCNA Ae Ear duly sett heed oh ep tee yey Ay fs) 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............. 1.10 
Maginenien,stationary™)7,. vee hie... Ceo cag 70 
IAD Our ei yey wee Pe. SER rms oA tee Re oko 65 
Motor truck cdriversss)....tt.. toate aoe aires «oe .70 
Motoratrick tduiver:an Ge truckummceck ncea 1. .cataet 1.70 
PATO ICT wees os apse Meas Se Garo e cera PSB she Sac ee .70 
Oa obadel Operators) eas.) tse arias ncmceeee se 1.05 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ..°........ 1.00 
Steammshoveltengineers™ | vee uslaene! eee oes te2o 
Steamprshovele cranementy. >. saith. cca cee. telneec 1.25 
Steanaashovel fireidenn us en<.Yachwerts oc dt. ta 75 
SteamushOveleotlensuase wee seas nse rae eee ces AY fs) 
SHOVEL wOpeLa tors (ase heer ae ee oe eee chee 1525 
Tractor operators: 

HEhOUTREATIA. CUCH Eee. ee oe oe ee eee 1.05 

Srna ont Pahoa. SRO Ne ees s Mee sakes oc aes ed .90 
Watch niemuns ity ot. ase a beeen. eet yee i kek peal .60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ 1.013 


Construction of a radio receiver building 
at Lethbridge, Alta. Name of contractors, 
General Construction Company  (Alta.) 
Limited, Lethbridge, Alta. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,835.80. A fair wages schedule, dated 
January 29, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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Per Hour 
CaEDentersp aN Ces OI CESS, sc. pe eice ceiteinah Oat co $ 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............. .70 
TD CHSMMO Ms frearoe set dae cise <a.b oie ote mre ae ee .65 
Du ecraLceammeands WAgCOMn. 0a ccc ace ccc se aiiee cine .95 
ID ASME UTA STIGY Mere cays oe Beas cla Sie EPS eae .70 
Mieeinrcrans) Cmside wiaTemen))s.cienso stesso ses coe .95 
A EI CONUS gs RT cn o> ARE Pee oe See ee Ue SR .65 
INEOUOTe ETUC Kar EnV ers lkerd yatarern|o\stieiahave io; abies ores rae .70 
Motoritruckdriversand truck say... de aes a ie «Nee 1.70 
PaAinbersm(SPOUANA )cneres Mek ave aie ara teralew« sia dais cme nate 1.00 
Painterse ands @lagersee. kevcta fira stop teaion Mad anne sis wie .90 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)................. .80 
Road grader operators: 
VOTO CISD Gece sistantes hes'sisise ce eu oies homie cing « .70 
LHeWLGINE™ Team Meee. ae ta bes a Pe 1.00 
CASI 3 DREN ROPES en VS NEI 9%. .80 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).........-- .95 
Sheet? gretal Workers wes eo inc ose ack eat aes aoe ae -96 
Shinelens’ (Woods aSbDeStOS) aes saccs Oo eee e ue ane sees 1.10 
Steam shovel leneineersi Rese. Axton ese ae whale eho 1.173 
Steamshovellifiremen, JA eae .65 5 eee 5 wee .70 
DUediie SiMOVel OlelSn ls staan e soon a sateen bask Raha 70 
Shovelilloperatorsy (Gass) Memeo orale. Soret ee se ne 1.174 
SLOMCIIAS ORSpap omens aerate hepavateiees oh creeds Beietake o oeneyalavar caer 1.26 
Stonemasons’s helpers (mixing and tempering 
TINOTUATE Nei eee ea Se ee ee ale Ee tere Metess ieee ais .70 
Tractor operators: 
Letournedy, sCUC . ate vcpieim enero eitisie:+ tee mieisieletn .95 
SOTTO pp ee tebite Peete ceeds Aioisracs o i Mts Bite ieee etore ace iata.e .80 
WalUChhiiten Mlattren Oe eee cities cies Sate dare ioc a ele ele .60 


Instrument landing facilities at Montreal 
Airport, Dorval, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Dibblee Construction Company, Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, $29,476.90. 
A fair wages schedule, dated April 2, 1947, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Garp nters ANd JOIMETS.... 05 os ee. © epee nes ves cass $ 1.06 
Gernot MMiSIVeLS thee accae epee store ora otto tiers fet oielal atavie .89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

a eee Oe Bena eee See oan n ame son .89 

(Coase LOT, (CLOGS rere ee cpa ole ahd einai 3 Stains wie) iat he's alale sete . 84 
Compressor operators (gas. Or e€!€C.)...-....eeee 84 
BBY Sere Se eets Ati Fic: TORO ISCIC/A ORT G OBITS a OP 0 NORETOR Cae 67 
Driver, team and Wagon.........-.sscscseeeeeeeee 1.07 
TOE WUMMers) oss coiteiece cucleletsts ssissetcis siateisie ile eke ee err aye .78 
Electricians (inside wiremen)..........-.scerece- ays 
Engineers, operating, Steam............sseeeeeee 1.00 
REGO LG ts ROR ACO ces Sho Ge Bac OeOne OOS ccs an OR .67 
Motor truck Grivers) sss. «dr siele UR ate acct in alae eval 67 
Motor truck driver and truck ...............+<- 1.67 
BPR KSOLEND) boucaotcoboupnoandcqo coos KbanenDS: 1.00 
Painters. and! olazrerst . iigiaamites asc cee ce sls 0s cas .95 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)...........+-++- 78 
Road grader operators: 

EP OrSedPAWOee ea nee cae ce Stns oom releroinic aeiaiat cle aieye yf) 

Tnelucime whem nes «<0 lotta) ateletere © eyaterchslarclatalviei sisi 1.07 

(EI ig eee nn bs ABER RRB ECE IGS OTOL DOOR 84 
Road roller operators (steam Or GaS.)......+-200- .95 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ...... eh See) SOREL Ober 84 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... .78 

Shee tat all | csisrieie sr axelueeiatarsio a cacetsistone ail aimisenal sec 1.06 
Shreeke metal WOLKers. sic 4m <c/aerieilsiiee mute olariag rice @ = 1.06 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos)... 22. ceccceeeresscers 1.06 
Steamushovell eneineers! “ae -- sirors< > severe s/s am sre wie 1.28 
Sten eSh@Vel IFEMICN. . c.iere = /cielelcinie ot eldiaaetaicia’e 5 ae ai .78 
STeAMeSNOVElTOULOXS "ge c+ 4c cio c neismiaie nloale <i lamin’ Ye. 
Shovellmoveravors nCSae")\. <tctaiawls «-1cetels oats © eitlele winie os 1.28 
SHOnNEMASONS: © .0S ce siasies tials os laa se 0'< wel seth ata Sepiale « ent-<' Wad? 
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Per Hour 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
RTAOLUAL eaves cosecc cinerea teeters ee mersiate waters 73 
Tractor operators: 
MGOLOUTMEAUI ELCs wees cis sielecierstele state'e sislerelerel stele ciate 92 
Salles ee at ae oe eas See a ale se nlceiaiers saree Ar 
WidtChimenn tae cacte atte Acie ateteretete ere ele sroe's srsyerne sictelers 62 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ 1.00 





(2) Dredging Work 


Nore: The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto. 





‘DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorKS 


Dredging work at Liverpool, Queens County, 
N.S. Name of contractors, C. S. Boone 
Dredging and Construction Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, $84,930.33. 

Dredging work at L’Etete, Charlotte County, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Saint John Dredg- 
ing Company, Limited, East Saint John, N.B. 
Amount of contract, $16,650. 

Dredging work at Grande Anse, Gloucester 
County, N.B. Name of contractors, Diamond 


Construction and Engineering Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$15,332.80. 


Dredging work at Pictou, NS. Name of 
contractors, J. P. Porter Company, Limited, 
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PA. Amount of 


Montreal, 
$21,817.60. 


contract, 





The following contracts also contained the 
General Fair Wages Clause:— 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Repair of vessel Laurier at Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, West Coast Salvage and 
Contracting Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
Amount of contract, $6,627. 

Repair of vessel Howay at Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, West Coast Salvage and 


Contracting Company, Vancouver,’ B.C. 
Amount of contract, $8,913. 





DEPARTMENT OF PusBLtic WorxKS 


Construction and delivery afloat at Water- 
ways, Alta., of a 60 cubic yard steel side dump 
scow to attend the Mackenzie River, N.W.T. 
Name of contractors, The Standard Iron 
Works Limited, Edmonton, Alta. Amount of 
contract, $26,209. 


(3) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
$ 
Canadian Commercial Corporation. 2,518  2,004,889.00 
PastisOtacew seuterier esis calscaidte e's «sore 13 54,061.44 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police... 2 31,801.66 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia and Manitoba in 1947 


N both British Columbia and Manitoba 
legislatiom was passed dealing with labour 
relations. British Columbia passed a new 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
repealing the former statute of that name and 
replacing the Dominion Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P:C. 1003) which were 
in force in the Province since 1944. In 
Manitoba, existing laws were amended to 
provide for a ‘Manitoba Labour Board to 
enable the continuance in the Province of 
the Dominion Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, amended as necessary for their 
provincial administration, and also to provide 
that any labour relations legislation enacted 
by the Dominion may be applied by the 


Province to employers whose undertakings are 
carried on in both Manitoba and an adjacent 
Province. 

Changes were made, too, in British Columbia 
in Acts relating to minimum wages, factories, 
shops, annual holidays and boiler inspection. 
The Manitoba Legislature enacted a statute 
providing a week’s holiday with pay for work- 
ergs in most industries. Other amendments in 
Manitoba had to do with the early closing of 
shops, credit unions, old age and municipal 
pensions. The British Columbia legislative 
session opened on February 11 and closed on 
April 3. The Manitoba Legislature was in 
session from February 25 to April 26. 


British Columbia 


Collective Bargaining and Industrial Disputes 


A new statute, the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, came into force on 
May 15, 1947. It repeals the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration ‘Act, 19387, and 
amendments, which had been suspended by 
the British Columbia Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Act, 1944, except as to 
proceedings already instituted under the 1937 
Act and as to matters covered by that Act 
and not covered by the Dominion Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, 1944 (P.C. 
1003). The 1944 British Columbia statute is 
repealed by the new Act of this session. The 
latter combines, with important modifications, 
provisions of the 1937 law and of the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1947, provides machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes of any kind between 
employers and employed; requires an employer 
to recognize and negotiate with the repre- 
sentatives of his workpeople, or, where there 
is a union, with the representatives of the 
union in which a majority of his employees 
or a majority of a certain class of his 
employees, are organized; safeguards the 
workers’ right to organize; sets out the 
procedure for determining the proper bargain- 
ing agent, if any; requires a collective agree- 
ment to be observed by both parties and to 


provide means of settling disputes arising out 
of it by agreement or arbitration; stipulates 
that certain practices on the part of employers 
or workpeople are “unfair” and punishable; 
and prohibits strikes and lockouts during the 
life of a collective agreement or, until the 
procedure for settling disputes has been 
complied with. 

To assist in composing any differences, the 
Act provides for a conciliation officer, a 
tripartite conciliation board, or, if the parties 
so desire, a mediation committee formed by 
themselves, and, in certain cases, an industrial 
inquiry commission. 

To determine. questions concerning the 
bargaining authority, the Act authorizes the 
creation of a Labour Relations Board (British 
Columbia) by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to consist of a chairman and such 
number of other members as are considered 
desirable. The Board’s constitution and 
powers follow closely those of the Dominion 
Wartime Labour Relations Board as laid down 
in P.C. 1003. 

Some important changes were made in the 
Bill by the Legislature. Chief among these 
was the insertion of a clause declaring that 
no strike may legally take place until a 
Government-supervised secret ballot on the 
question of a strike has been held of all 
employees in the unit affected and a majority 
of the employees who vote have voted in 
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favour of a strike. A provision authorizing 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to exclude 
an employer or employee or any class of them 
from the Act was struck out. The penalty of 
$10 a day for individual workers engaged in 
an illegal strike was removed and other fines 
were cut in half. Also struck out was a section 
dealing with the certification of the bargaining 
authority for a unit of employees in fish- 
processing and canning plants. 

The Act applies to every employer who 


employs one or more than one _ person 
to do manual, clerical or technical work. 
“Employee” does not include a_ person 


employed in a confidential capacity or one 
who has authority to hire or fire, a person 
who acts on an employer’s behalf in collective 
bargaining or in considering an employer’s 
labour policy, an apprentice under the 
Apprenticeship Act, or a domestic servant, 


farm worker, hunter or trapper. The Bill as 
introduced excluded a person “who can 
effectively recommend the employment or 


discharge of employees” but these words were 
struck out by the Legislature. 

The Act, like that of 1937, declares the 
rights of employees and employers to join 
and participate in the lawful activities of 
their organizations, including in the case of 
workers, trade unions. A trade union is again 
defined as an international, national — or 
provincial employees’ organization or a local 
branch chartered by and in good standing 
with such an organization. An employees’ 
organization is an organization of employees, 
other than a trade union, that has as its 
object, or one of its objects, the regulating 
of relations between an employer or employers 
and his or their employees. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


To safeguard the worker’s freedom of 
association certain provisions were enacted. 
These vary somewhat from similar clauses of 
the 19387 Act and from P.C. 1003. 

No employer or person acting for him may 
refuse to employ or continue to employ or 
discriminate against any person in regard to 
employment or any condition of employment 
because of membership in a trade union or 
employees’ organization; or impose any con- 
dition in a contract of employment seeking to 
restrain an employee from exercising his rights 
under the Act; or seek by intimidation, 
dismissal, threat, by imposing a penalty or by 
a promise or other means to compel or induce 
an employe2 to refrain from becoming or 
continuing to be a member of a trade union 
or employees’ organization. The employer’s 
right to suspend, transfer, lay off or discharge 


an employee for proper cause is, however, 
not to be affected, 
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No employer, employers’ organization or 
person acting on its behalf may participate in 
or interfere with the formation or admin- 
istration of a trade union or employees’ 
organization or contribute financial support to 
it, provided that an employer may permit an 
employee or trade union representative to 
confer with him or to attend to the business 
of the organization during working hours 
without any deduction of wages. A union 
which the Board considers to ‘be dominated 
or influenced by an employer so that it can- 
not properly represent employees in collective 
bargaining may not be certified under the 
Act as a bargaining agent, nor may an agree- 
ment made by it with an employer be 
deemed a collective agreement. 


Freedom to join or not to join a union or 
a particular union is the concern of two 
clauses of the Act. No person: may use 
coercion or intimidation to compel or induce 
anyone to become, refrain from becoming or 
to continue or to cease to be a member of a 
union or employees’ organization, but it is 
expressly provided that the Act does not 
preclude parties to a collective agreement 
inserting in the agreement a provision requir- 
ing, as a condition of employment, member- 
ship in a_ specified union or employees’ 
organization or granting a preference of 
employment to members of a specified union 
or employees’ organization, or to preclude the 
carrying out of such provisions. The Act does 
not, therefore, prohibit a closed or union or 
preferential union shop. 


A new feature of the Act is the provision 
for referring a complaint that an employer 
has committed an “unfair labour practice” in 
regard to the worker’s right to union member- 
ship or activity to a Referee who is to be 
appointed by the ‘Minister and given the same 
powers as a Conciliation Board to make an 
investigation. A  Referee’s report must be 
considered by the Minister before he consents 
to a prosecution for. violation of these 
sections. 


Except with the employer’s consent, no 
union, employees’ organization or person 
authorized by either may attempt at the 
employer’s premises during working hours to 
persuade an employee to join or not to join 
the union or organization. The words “or 
not to join” were added by the Legislature. 

The check-off of union dues is permitted 
only when the individual workers indicate 
their agreement. Each worker must authorize 
the deduction of the fee from his wages, and 
the employer must deduct the proper amount 
unless the assignament is revoked in writing. 
The dues deducted must be remitted to the 
union or employees’ organization at least once 
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a month, together with a written statement 
of the employees’ names and the deductions 
made. The Legislature added the stipulation 
that, if a worker revokes the assignment, the 
employer must give a copy of the revocation 
to the union. No employer is to be financially 
responsible for an employee’s unpaid dues 
unless there are sufficient unpaid wages for 
that employee in the employer’s hands. 


CERTIFICATION 


To facilitate the carrying out of the 
employer’s obligation to negotiate with a trade 
union or employees’ organization in which a 
majority of his employees are organized, the 
Act, like the Dominion Wartime Regulations, 
provides machinery for the determination of 
claims to represent the workers in collective 
bargaining and for certifying as the bargain- 
ing authority the union or the employees’ 
representatives complying with the statutory 
requirements. 

These provisions are new in British 
Columbia except as they appeared in the 
Dominion Wartime Regulations. 

Where there is a question as to the right 
of a trade union or of bargaining repre- 
sentatives to represent the employees in a 
unit which is appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining, the Act provides means of deter- 
mining the validity of the claim. 

The Labour Relations Board (British 
Columbia) is to certify as the “bargaining 
authority”, a trade union or the bargaining 
representatives having the support of a 
majority of the employees in such a unit. 
Application to be certified may be made 
where no collective agreement is in effect, if 
no bargaining authority has been certified or 
six months have passed: since one was certified 
or the Board has consented to entertain an 
application before the expiration of six 
months, or, where there is a collective agree- 
ment, application may be made if ten 
months of its term have expired. 

Workers employed by two or more 
employers who are members of one union 
may be represented by the union if it has 
as members a majority of the employees in 
a unit which is appropriate for bargaining, 
but the union can be certified only if all 
the employers consent and if the bargaining 
authority would be entitled to be certified for 
the employees of each employer if separate 
applications were made. Two or more trade 
unions claiming to have as members in good 
standing a majority of employees in an 
appropriate unit may make a joint applica- 
tion to be certified as a bargaining authority. 

Where the majority of a group of 
employees of an employer are members of 
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a craft union, such union, if otherwise appro- 
priate as a unit for collective bargaining, may 
apply to the Board to be certified as the 
bargaining agent of those employees, and, if 
the trade union so claims, they must be 
excluded from any other bargaining unit and 
not be counted as members of any other unit. 

In determining whether a unit is appro- 
priate for collective bargaining, the Board may 
include additional employees in, or exclude 
employees from, the unit. 

Certification must be granted if the Board 
is satisfied (a) that the majority of the 
employees in a unit are members in good 
standing of a trade union, or (b) that as a 
result of a vote a majority have selected the 
trade union as their bargaining agent or have 
voted for bargaining representatives to be the 
bargaining authority on their behalf, but if 
the Board is not satisfied, it may reject the 


‘application and designate the time, not more 


than 90 days, that must elapse before a new 
application will be considered. ‘This time- 
limit was inserted in the Bill by the 
Legislature. 

To determine the merits of any applica- 
tion, the Board may make any examination 
of records and any inquiries it considers 
necessary, including the holding of hearings or 
the taking of votes, and may prescribe the 
nature of the evidence to be furnished in 
support of the application and the manner of 
making application. 

No certificate may be granted to a trade 
union or to bargaining representatives, that, 
in the Board’s opinion, are dominated or 
influenced by an employer so that their fitness 
to represent the workers in collective bargain- 
ing is impaired. Certification may be can- 
celled if, on investigation, the Board finds that 
the trade union has ceased to be a trade union 
or the employer has ceased to be the 
employer of the employees in the unit, but 
where a business is sold, the new owner is to 
be bound by the proceedings under the Act 
and the proceedings are to continue as if 
there had been no change. 

A section dealing with certification of a 
bargaining authority for a unit of employees 
in the fishing industry, fish-processing plants, 
canneries and other seasonal operations was 
struck out by the Legislature. It provided 
that the Board might reject or hold in 
abeyance the application if, at the date of 
application, the number of employees was less 
than 60 per cent of the average for the 
previous 12 months. 

On certification, a new bargaining authority 
is to replace immediately any other bargain- 
ing authority for the unit and is to have 
exclusive authority to bind it by a collec- 
tive agreement. The certification of any 
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previously-certified authority is deemed to be 
revoked but any collective agreement to which 
the retiring bargaining authority was a party 
remains in force and is binding upon the 
newly-certified bargaining agent. 


CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


When certified by the Board, the bargaining 
authority or the employer or employees’ 
organization may, by notice, require the other 
party to begin negotiations. Where there is 
a collective agreement in force, either party 
may, within two months before the date of 
its expiry, give notice to the other to begin 
negotiations for its renewal or revision or for 
a new agreement. In either case, negotiations 
must begin within 10 days after notice is given. 

Where, in either case, notice has been given, 
the employer is forbidden, except in the 
ordinary course of operation, to increase or 
reduce wages or to alter any condition of 
employment without the consent of the 
bargaining authority until a collective agree- 
ment has been concluded; or, if the negotia- 
tions break down, until a Conciliation Board 
has reported to the Minister and the report 
has been submitted to a separate vote of the 
employers and employees concerned and 14 
days have elapsed after the result of the vote 
has been reported to the Minister. If both 
votes favour acceptance of the report, no 
lockout or strike may legally take place. The 
Minister may direct that these votes be by 
secret ballot and be supervised by some 
person appointed by him but this is not 
mandatory. For changing any wages or con- 
ditions of employment contrary to this 
provision, an employer or any person author- 
ized by him, is subject to a maximum fine 
of $10 a day for each employee whose 
conditions were changed. 


CoNCILIATION 


If collective bargaining has continued 
unsuccessiully for 15 days or more, the 
Minister, on the written request of either 
or if he considers it advisable, may appoint 
a Conciliation Officer, who, within 14 days or 
any longer time allowed by the Minister, must 
report to the Minister setting out the points 
on which the parties agree and those, if any, 
on which there is disagreement. If they 
cannot agree, the Conciliation Officer is to 
state whether he considers it advisable to 
appoint a Conciliation Board. 

Such a Board may be appointed by the 
Minister on the recommendation of a Con- 
ciliation Officer or on his own initiative. 

Two members of the Board must be 
nominated by the parties to the dispute 
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within seven days of the Minister’s notice 
to them and the Chairman by the two 
representative members within five days of 
their appointment. Where the various parties 
fail to make their nominations within the 
allotted time, the Minister may make the 
appointments without nomination. 

The Board is allowed 14 days to report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister but it may have longer time if the 
parties agree to an extension of the time or 
the Minister grants it. A Board’s report is 
to be sent to the parties and may be published 
as the Minister sees fit. 

The powers and duties of a Conciliation 
Board, like its constitution, are very similar 
to those of Conciliation Boards under the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions (P.C. 1003). Except for the time-limits, 
they are similar to those set out in the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The British Columbia Act stipulates that 
members of the Legislative Assembly may act 
as members of Conciliation Boards and be 
paid for their services without being dis- 
qualified as members of the Legislature. 

If, before or after a Board’s report, the 
parties agree to be bound by its recom- 
mendations, the agreement submitted to the 
Minister is to be deemed to be a reference 
to arbitration, the Board to be an arbitral 
tribunal for the purposes of provincial law, 
and the decision of the Board to be an award. 

The parties to a dispute may agree to set 
up a Mediation Committee of their own and 
if the Minister approves the reference of the 
dispute to such Committee, the latter is to 
be considered for all purposes of the Act, 
except payment of the Chairman’s remunera- 
tion and expenses, to be a Conciliation Board. 

In addition to these provisions to aid the 
parties in composing their differences, the Act 
gives to the Minister power to have inquiry 
made into any dispute, actual or threatened. 
Like the authority conferred on the Dominion 
Minister by an Order in Council of June 6, 
1941 (P.C. 4020), is the power given the 
British Columbia ‘Minister to refer such a 
matter to an Industrial Inquiry Commission 
of one or more members. The Commission 
must investigate and report within 14 days 
or such longer time as the Minister may 
permit and a copy of the report is to be sent 
to the parties. It will have similar powers to 
those of a Conciliation Board to summon 
witnesses and to enter and inspect premises. 


CoLLEcTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Collective agreements are to be for a term 
of one year, and may not be_ terminated 
within that time except with the consent of 
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the Labour Relations Board. There may be 
no strike or lockout during the life of an 
agreement and every agreement must contain 
a provision for final settlement of all differ- 
ences concerning its interpretation, applica- 
tion, operation or any alleged violation. 
Where an agreement, whether entered into 
before or after the passing of the Act, does 
not contain such a provision the Board, on 
the application of any party, must prescribe it. 
Every person bound by a collective agree- 
ment must do everything he is required to 
do by the agreement and refrain from doing 
anything that he is required to refrain from 
by the agreement. 

A copy of an agreement must be filed with 
the Minister by each party to it. 

The names and addresses of the officers and 
a copy of the constitution and by-laws of a 
trade union, employees’ organization or 
employers’ organization which is a party to 
an application for certification or to an exist- 
ing collective agreement may be required by 
the Board to be filed. 


STRIKES AND LocKOoUTS 


The Act sets out the conditions under which 
strikes and lockouts are illegal and establishes 
penalties for illegal work-stoppages. 

Strikes and lockouts are prohibited: during 
the life of a collective agreement; until the 
conciliation proceedings have been carried out 
in connection with a dispute arising in the 
course of collective bargaining or after an 
agreement has expired or been terminated or 
in the case of any dispute arising under any 
other circumstances. Only after a Concilia- 
tion Board has been appointed and its report 
has been sent to the parties, and after a vote 
has been taken of the employees or employers 
concerned on the question of the acceptance 
or rejection of the report and, further, until 
a Government-supervised ballot has been held 
on the question of a strike or lockout and a 
majority of the employees or employers who 
vote have voted in favour of a strike or 
lockout, may a stoppage of work be legally 
brought about. 

The requirement for a secret ballot of the 
employees and employers on the question of 
a strike or lockout under the supervision of 
an officer appointed by the ‘Minister was 
added to the original Bill by the Legislature. 
The Bill as introduced merely provided that 
no stoppage might occur until 14 days after 
employees and employers had voted by secret 
ballot, under the Minister’s supervision, on 
the findings of a Conciliation Board. No 
strike vote was required. 

Another prohibition imposed by the Act is 
taken from the Dominion Wartime Labour 
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Relations Regulations. No union,’ employees’ 
organization or person authorized by either 
may support, encourage, condone or engage 
in any activity which is intended to restrict 
or limit production, but this provision is not 
to apply to any act or thing required by a 
collective agreement for the safety or health 
of employees. For an offence under this 
section an individual is liable to a maximum 
fine of $50, and a corporation, trade union, 
employees’ organization or employers’ organ- 
ization to a maximum fine of $125. 


ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES 


No prosecution for violation of the Act may 
be undertaken except with the Miainister’s 
written consent. Before giving his consent, 
the Minister may require the Labour Rela- 
tions Board or a ‘Conciliation Officer to 
investigate and report to him. 

If in any legal proceedings a question 
arises which is within the scope of the Labour 
Relations Board’s powers and it has not been 
decided by the Board, the Court must stay 
proceedings until the Board decides the 
question. 

Penalties provided for offences under the 
Act, in addition to those already mentioned, 
are: for employers or their representatives 
who cause a lockout and trade unions or 
employees’ organizations or their representa- 
tives who authorize or call a strike a maximum 
of $125 a day in the case of employers and 
trade unions or employees’ organizations and 
$50 a day in the case of individuals. For 
refusal or failure to bargain collectively fines 
of $25 for individuals and $125 for corpora- 
tions, trade unions, employees’ or employers’ 
organizations are to be levied. For attempting 
during working hours on the employer’s 
premises to persuade a worker to join or not 
to join a union the maximum fine for indi- 
viduals is $50 and for corporations, trade 
unions, employees’ organizations or employers’ 
organizations, $125. The same penalties are 
laid down for refusal or neglect to supply 
any information required or for refusal or 
failure to comply with a Board order. These 
penalties are half those provided in the Bill 
as introduced. For any act prohibited by the 
statute or for refusal or neglect to do any- 
thing required by it, the maximum penalties 
are $50 for individuals and $250 for corpora- 
tions, trade unions or employers’ organiza- 
tions. Any officer or represenative of an 
organization of employees or employers, a 
corporation or trade union who assented to 
the commission of an offence by the organiza- 
tion, corporation or union is a party to and 
guilty of the offence. 
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Wages 


New sections were added to both the Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Acts stipulating 
that an employer who is required by the 
Board of Industrial Relations to pay to his 
employees the difference between the wages 
paid and the minimum wage and who is 
unable to find any employee to whom such 
difference is payable may pay the sum to the 
Board and so discharge himself of any further 
obligation. If the Board cannot find the 
employee within a month the money must 
be remitted to the Minister of Finance to be 
held in trust for the employee. 

A similar section was added to the Semi- 
monthly Payment of Wages Act, 1939, which 
applies to mines, factories, shipyards, electrical 
plants, logging, construction and the fishing 
industry, providing, as above, for payment of 
such wages as are in arrears, according to the 
provisions of the Act, to the Board or to 
the Minister of Finance to be held in trust. 

Sections of the Female Minimum Wage Act 
are struck out which limited the number of 
inexperienced workers over 18, other than 
apprentices, who hold special licences to one- 
seventh of the total number of employees in 
any establishment and restricting to 35 per 
cent of the total the aggregate number of 
such employees and of those under 18. 

F 
Factories 

An amendment in the Factories Act permits 
factories to be exempted in writing by the 
inspector from the provision that employers 
must allow young girls and women not less 
than one hour at noon of each day for meals. 
As regards overcrowding, the Act has required 
the posting of notices specifying the number 
of workers allowed to work in each room; it 
now stipulates ‘that not less than an average 
of 300 cubic feet of space must be provided 
for each worker in a room. 

Repealed are sections of the Act dealing 
with hours of girls or women, permitting 
exemptions and requiring the keeping of a 
register of women employed. These are now 
covered by the Hours of Work Act. Other 
changes include those consequent on the Hours 
of Work Act and the Control of Employment 
of Children Act, 1944. 


Shops 


The Shops Regulation and Weekly Half- 
noliday Act has been amended by replacing 
“half-holiday” by “holiday”. 

Shops and stands for the sale of vegetables 
have been removed from the _ businesses 
exempt from the weekly holiday provisions 
and the section is repealed which prohibited 
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any worker being employed in a bake-shop, 
except with the inspector’s written permission, 
on Sunday, or more than 12 hours in a day 
on more than 60 in a week. 

The Act now permits a municipal council 
by by-law to set aside a whole day each week 
as a holiday for any class of shops during the 
whole or any part of each year. No occupier 
of a shop in that class may allow an employee 
to be in the shop on any part of such day. 
A repealed section of the Act provided for a 
weekly whole-day holiday on petition of not 
less than three-fourths of the licensed occu- 
piers of any class or classes of shops within 
the municipality. 

Another amendment allows a municipal 
council 60 days instead of one month before 
making an early closing by-law after receiving 
an application from at least three-fourths of 
the occupiers of any class of shops. 

As amended in 1946, the Act stipulated that 
a by-law requiring the closing of garages, 
repair-shops or service-stations should permit 
as many of such places as are necessary for 
the accommodation of the public to remain 
open after the appointed closing hour, those 
remaining open to be nominated in writing 
by three-fourths of the occupiers of such work- 
places, or, failing such nomination, appointed 
by the council. A new subsection stipulates 
that the Vancouver City Council in any such 
by-law must make the provision it considers 
necessary for the accommodation of the public 
with respect to service required after closing 
time. 

When Christmas Day falls on a Thursday, 
Friday or Saturday, or when two or more of 
the public holidays enumerated in the Act, 
other than Christmas ‘Day and the day 
following, occur in the same ,week, the 
provisions of the Act with respect to the 
closing of shops or a weekly holiday are not 
to apply. 

New sections authorize the Government to 
make regulations requiring an employer to 
provide a rest-room for the women employed 
in the shop and to allow them to spend rest- 
periods there, at such times and of such 
duration as the regulations prescribe. The 
penalty for violation of such regulations is 
the same as for most other infractions of the 
Act, a fine of not less than $20 and not more 
than $50. 


Holidays with Pay 


“Working-year” in the Annual Holidays Act, 
1946, the qualifying period, has been changed 
to not less than 250 days of actual work, 
instead of 280 days as originally provided. 
“Calendar year” is defined as “a period of one 
year, commencing on any day in the year” 
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and “working year” as “one calendar year’s 
continuous service, comprising not less than 
two hundred and fifty days of actual work”. 

Holidays due or accruing due or their 
equivalent in wages under the Act are deemed 
to be wages payable to employees for work 
done. Another addition is a section identical 
with those inserted in the Minimum Wage 
Acts providing for unpaid holiday wages being 
held in trust by the Board of Industrial 
Relations for employees who cannot be 
located. 


Boiler Inspection 


A number of amendments were made in 
the Boiler Inspection Act. 

“High-pressure heating plant”, as defined in 
the Act, is a steam-plant in which no engine 
is used, in which the working-pressure exceeds 
30 pounds per square inch, and the capacity 
of the steam-boiler does not exceed 50 h.p. 

“Pressure-vessel” is now defined as any 
vessel or appliance with a cubic capacity of 
more than one and one-half cubic feet in 
which steam, gas, air or liquid is contained 
above 15 pounds pressure and which is used 
in an industry within the scope of Part I of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

With respect to the inspection of steam 
boilers during their construction, the fee 
continues to be 10 cents per h.p. but it is 
now stipulated that the minimum must be $5. 
Another amendment makes it clear that the 
fee for inspection of a pressure-vessel when 
designed for a working pressure of 1,000 
pounds is $5 and where the working pressure 
is to be over 1,000 pounds and up to 2,000 
pounds, $10. 

Changes were made with respect to the 
qualifications for engineers. A first-class 
engineer must be qualified to take charge of 
any power-plant; a second-class engineer, a 
steam-plant up to 900 h.-p. and to act as 
second or assistant engineer of any steam- 
plant; third-class, a steam-plant up to 450 
h.p. and, as assistant, up to 900 h.p., or to 
take charge of any low-pressure heating plant; 
and fourth-class, a steam-plant up to 100 hop., 
as assistant up to 450 h.p., and a low-pressure 
heating plant up to 150 h.p. As before, an 
engineer with a temporary certificate must be 
qualified to take charge of the steam-plant 
mentioned in his certificate and no other. An 
engineer with a special certificate is authorized 
to take charge of a low-pressure heating-plant 
up to 75 h.p., a high-pressure heating plant 
up to 50 h.p., a logging donkey or other type 
of steam-plant which may be provided for in 
the regulations. Where two or more engineers 
are employed in any steam-plant, one must 
be designated as chief engineer, and the others 
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must work under his direction. No person 
without an engineer’s certificate may fire or 
raise steam on any steam-boiler unless an 
engineer is present. An engineer in charge of 
a steam-plant or shift must not leave the 
plant for more than 15 minutes while it is 
operating, unless relieved by another engineer, 
or attend to other duties which will endanger 
the safety of the plant. 


It is now provided that, in cases where an 
engineer’s certificate is not granted, the candi- 
date may again be examined on payment of 
half-fee. Previously, no further fee was 
required for a re-examination. 


Higher qualifications are now required of a 
candidate for appointment as Inspector of 
Steam-boilers. He must (1) be a Canadian 
citizen and have resided in British Columbia 
for at least two years; and (2) have had 
four years’ experience as a practical machinist 
and three years as engineer of a steam-plant 
of not less than 750 h.p.; or (3) have 
graduated in mechanical engineering from a 
university approved by the Board and have 
had two years’ experience as engineer of a 
steam-plant of not less than 750 h.p., and in 
either case have passed a satisfactory exam- 
ination. Previously, the Act required five 
years’ practical experience or two years’ 
experience and a degree in_ mechanical 
engineering. 


Teachers 


Amendments in the Public Schools Act, 
effective April 1, 1947, provide for compulsory 
membership of all British Columbia teachers 
in the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation. 
Present and future teachers in the Province 
are required to be members of the Federation, 
but not required to join the organization are: 
(1) a teacher who notifies the general 
secretary of the Federation within six months 
after the passing of the Act of his desire to 
be excluded; or (2) a student enrolled in 
teacher training classes who notifies the 
general secretary within six months after 
being appointed as teacher of his desire to be 
excluded; or (3) a teacher on leave of absence 
by reason of illness, further study or service 
in the Armed Forces and who similarly 
notifies the Federation within six months 
after returning to classroom duties; or (4) a 
person teaching only in a night school. The 
executive committee of the Federation is given 
authority to suspend or expel any teacher 
from membership but any teacher so suspended 
or expelled may appeal from such decision of 
the Federation to the Council of Public 
Instruction. 
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Co-operatives 


Amendments in the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act prohibit the use of “co-operative” 
or of any abbreviation of the word in the 
name of any corporation or firm other than 
that of an association under the Act; empower 
co-operative associations to subscribe to, 
become members of, co-operate with, or hold 
shares in, a credit union; provide penalties 
for breach of a co-operative marketing con- 
tract; and stipulate that any person who uses 
to catch fish a fishing vessel owned or con- 
trolled by another person engaged in the 
fishing industry is not bound by a co-operative 
marketing contract to sell or deliver such fish 
through an association. 


Bill Not Passed 


A Bill to amend the Trade-unions Act 
failed to pass. It would have prohibited an 
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application to a Court for an injunction in a 
labour dispute, except with the consent of 
the ‘Minister. 


Resolutions 


A motion was agreed to on March 26 urging 
that a conference be held of all Provinces, or 
of the Provinces which have signed taxation 
agreements, for the purpose of implementing 
the social security measures presented to the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference in August, 
1945. 

The Legislature om April 3 defeated a 
resolution requesting the Dominion Govern- 
ment to amend the Old Age Pensions Act to 
remove the means test, to raise the maximum 
pension in line with increased living costs, 
and to reduce the age at which persons become 
eligible for pension to 65 for men and 60 for 
women. 


Manitoba 


Holidays with Pay 


The Vacations with Pay Act, to be admin- 
istered by the Manitoba Labour Board, is the 
first statutory provision for holidays with pay 
for workpeople in the Province. It provides 
for a week’s holiday for employees in every 
industry, business, trade and occupation except 
farming, ranching and market gardening, 
and except railway and express companies 
under Dominion jurisdiction. The Act in- 
cludes domestic workers in private homes but 
excludes independent contractors. It applies 
also to His Majesty in right of Manitoba and 
to every Government-appointed board, com- 
mission, association or similar body in the 
Province and to the University of Manitoba. 

A worker becomes entitled to an annual 
paid holiday on completion of a year’s service 
with an employer, and he must be permitted 
to take it within 10 months after qualifying. 
Not less than 95 per cent of the regular 
working hours during a continuous 12-month 
period constitutes a year’s service, but not 
to be included are the holiday week and 
periods, not totalling more than 30 working 
days, consisting of authorized absences and 
time lost on account of illness certified by a 
medical practitioner. 

If a public holiday occurs during the 
holiday week, one working day is to be added 
to the annual holiday. 

The 12-month qualifying period is deemed 
to have begun on the latest of the following 
dates: (a) one year immediately before 
April 26, 1947, the date of the coming into 
force of the Act; (b) the date of entering 
employment with the employer; or (c) the 


date on which a worker became entitled to 
an annual holiday under any Act, custom, 
agreement or under his contract of service. 


Holiday pay must equal the wages that a 
worker would earn during the entire holiday 
week at the prevailing rate at the beginning 
of the holiday, and, where meals, lodging or 
an allowance in lieu of meals or lodging are 
provided as part of a worker’s remuneration 
must include an amount equal to their money 
value for the week. The cash value of board, 
lodging or both is the amount actually 
deducted from wages of an employee by his 
employer, or, where no deduction is made, the 
amount agreed upon between employer and 
employee or stipulated in minimum wage 
regulations. Where a worker works on an. 
incentive basis his holiday pay must be 
calculated om his average weekly production 
during the six months immediately before the 
beginning of his holiday. 

Holiday wages must be paid not later than 
the day before the holiday begins, but if a 
worker who is paid semi-monthly or less 
frequently agrees, the employer may give him 
his holiday pay at the time of the regular 
payment of his wages. Repayment of any 
holiday pay by an employee is strictly 
forbidden. 

If a worker leaves his employment after 
having worked at least 95 per cent of the 
regular working hours of the previous 11 
months or more he is entitled to the holiday 
pay which would be due to him after com- 
pleting a year’s service. 

Where a plant is shut down for a holiday 
period, an employer must give to workers not 
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yet entitled to a holiday an opportunity to 
earn wages, or a holiday of not more than 
one week, with or without pay, as may be 
prescribed in the regulations. Regulations 
may require the employer to file with the 
Board a report setting out what provision he 
proposes to make for such employees and 
empower the Board to approve the report or 
alter it as it deems reasonable. As _ intro- 
duced, the Bill provided that a worker who 
had less than a year’s service should be given 
an opportunity to earn wages by doing 
maintenance, repair, clean-up or other work 
about the plant while it was closed. 

The Act does not affect any more favour- 
able conditions as to paid holidays laid down 
in any Act, agreement or contract of service 
or established by custom, but any less favour- 
able provisions are invalid. 

Questions as to whether holiday conditions 
are more or less favourable to employees, the 
date on whcih a worker is entitled to begin 
a holiday, holiday wages or the application of 
the Act to any person may be referred by 
elther employer or employee to the Labour 
Board whose. decision is to be final and 
binding on all persons concerned. 

The Act requires every employer to whom 
the Act applies to keep a holiday book in 
which he must record any information which 
may be required by regulation. The holiday 
book may be incorporated with any other 
holiday or wages book required by any other 
Act of the Legislature. 

The Minister or any person authorized by 
him may inspect the vacation record and 
require the employer to verify entries on 
oath and to furnish any necessary further 
information. 

Penalties are provided for contravention or 
neglect of or failure to comply with the Act, 
regulations or any Board order, for making a 
false statement or for interfering with the 
Minister or his representative in the exercise 
of the powers conferred upon him by the Act 
or regulations. For a first offence the fine is 
not more than $50 or, in default, imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 days, and, for a 
subsequent offence, not less than $25 or more 
than $100 or, in default, imprisonment for 
not more than 30 days. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations as may be necessary for the 
carrying out of the Act. 

Motions in the Legislature to provide for a 
two weeks’ holiday after one year’s employ- 
ment and to provide for two weeks after two 
years’ service were voted down. 
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Wartime Labour Relations 


The Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations Act, 1944, which applied the 
Dominion Regulations (P.C. 1003) to indus- 
tries in the Province which are ordinarily 
within provincial jurisdiction was amended by 
two new statutes. One authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to declare by 
proclamation that the regulations, as amended 
by the Act, shall be in effect from such date 
as may be fixed in the proclamation. 

Another section of this amending Act, which 
is to come into force on proclamation, makes 
provision for payment to members of con- 
ciliation boards of such remuneration as may 
be fixed by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council and such out-of-pocket expenses as 
may be approved by the Comptroller-General. 

This Act permits the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council by proclamation to declare that any 
future Dominion Act or Order in Council deal- 
ing with labour relations shall apply to employ- 
ers whose undertakings extend across the boun- 
dary between Manitoba and another province 
and the operations of which are carried on in 
both provinces. 


This last provision relates particularly to the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
whose premises are on the Manitoba-Saskat- 
chewan boundary. A Bill to bring the Com- 
pany’s undertakings within Dominion law has 
received third reading, and will be noted in the 
next issue of the Lapour Gazerre. 


Under the other Act the Minister of Labour 
for Manitoba, with the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, may enter into an 
agreement with the Dominion Minister of 
Labour for the administration of any Dominion 
Act or Order which has been declared by the 
Province to apply in place of P.C. 1003, insofar 
as such administration relates to matters or 
persons subject to the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of the Province. 


Labaur Relations 


A new section has been added to the 
Department of Labour Act providing for the 
establishment of the Manitoba Labour Board 
which is to replace the Regional Wartime 
Labour Relations Board. The new Board is 
to be equally representative of employers and 
workers and to consist of three or more 
members, of whom one is to be named as 
chairman. Each member is to hold office for 
the term fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The Government may also 
appoint a person, who is not a member of 
the Board and who may be the registrar, to 
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act aS vice-chairman. The latter while acting 
during the absence or illness of the chairman 
or for any other reason is to be a member 
of the Board. 

Subject to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council’s approval, the Board may make by- 
laws and rules for the conduct of its business. 
It is to hold regular meetings and may also 
meet at any special time on request of the 
Minister, at the call of the chairman or on 
the written request of two members addressed 
to the chairman. Other provisions set out 
further powers and duties of the Board and 
provide for the remuneration of its members. 


Shops 


Gasoline service stations were added to the 
classes of shops covered by the Shops Regula- 
tion Act. The shop-closing provisions of the 
Act are declared to apply and to have applied 
to Winnipeg and ‘St. Boniface, and the 
provisions of the charters of those cities 
applicable to by-laws, including penalties 
which may be imposed, are to apply to by- 
laws passed under the Act. This enactment 
follows the decision of the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal that a Winnipeg by-law requiring 
the closing of service stations was ultra vires. 

The amending Act authorizes a municipal 
council to enact a by-law praviding a plan of 
closing whereby one or more service stations 
in the municipality, selected in rotation, or a 
certain class or classes of service stations as 
defined in the by-law, may remain open while 
all other service stations are required to be 
closed. This provision applies to any city, 
including Winnipeg and St. Boniface, and to 
any town, village, suburban municipality or 
municipal district, and to any rural muni- 
cipality other than a suburban municipality 
which enters into an agreement with an 
adjacent city, town or village for the enact- 
ment of a uniform by-law. “Suburban 
municipality” is defined to include St. James, 
Fort Garry, St. Vital, East Kildonan and West 
Kildonan. Any city, town, village or suburban 
municipality may also enter into an agree- 
ment with any other adjoining city, town, 
village or rural municipality for a uniform 
by-law, and such by-law must not be amended 
or repealed during the term of the agreement 
except in accordance with the agreement or 
by unanimous consent of all parties. 

A by-law requiring the closing of service 
stations must be made by a municipal council 
within a month after receiving an application 
signed by not less than three-fourths of the 
occupiers of the service stations in all the 
municipalities or parts of municipalities to 
which the agreement applies, whether or not 
the application is signed by three-fourths of the 
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occupiers in each municipality or part of a 
municipality. With respect to a rural muni- 
cipality the by-law may be enacted only in 
cases of agreement with a neighbouring city, 
town or village. A by-law enacted by the coun- 
cil of a rural municipality may apply only to 
a part of the municipality. 

Another amendment provides that the 
council of a rural municipality, incorporated 
village or town may by by-law require any 
class or classes of shops to be closed between 
12 noon and 6 p.m. on one day a week, the 
day to be fixed in the by-law, during the 
whole or any part of the year. The Act 
previously declared Thursday to be the day 
of the weekly half-holiday. 


Old Age Pensions 


An amendment in the Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Act authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make any 
orders necessary to put into. effect any 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act enacted in 
1947 or any regulations or any agreement 
made under such legislation which provides 
for an increase in the maximum pension or 
for a change in the amount of a pensioner’s 
allowable income. 

Other sections, in force by proclamation on 
May 14, repeal certain amendments which were 
made to the Act in 1943. These provided for 
the payment of a supplementary allowance of 
$1.25 per month to each resident pensioner 
who qualified for a pension in Manitoba. 
Also revoked are regulations under the Act, 
gazetted December 4, 1948, and effective from 
September 1, 1943 (L.G., 1944, p. 107) which 
related to the amount of pension payable under 
the agreement made between the Dominion 
Government and the Manitoba Government 
on September 1, 1948, providing for a wartime 
increase not exceeding $5 a month in old age 
and blind pensions, and which laid down the 
conditions under which the supplementary 
allowance of $1.25 a month was to be paid. 


Credit Unions 


An amendment in the Credit Unions Act, 
1946, requires each union on filing its annual 
statement to pay a fee of such amount as 
may be set by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, and for failure to file the return on 
time to pay a penalty of one dollar for each 
period of three months in default, beginning 
with March 1 in each year. 


Miscellaneous 


An amendment in the Public Schools Act 
stipulates that the School District of Winnipeg 
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No. 1 may by, by-law provide for cumulative 
sick leave for its employees other than 
teachers, not in excess of cumulative sick 
leave granted by the City of Winnipeg to its 
employees. 

The payment of pensions for municipal 
officials at 65 for men and 60 for women was 
provided for by an amendment in the 
- Municipal Act. A Canadian Government 
annuity is to be provided for clerks, treasurers 
or secretary-treasurers, the cost to be borne 
jointly, but Winnipeg, St. Boniface and 
Brandon are excluded. A by-law may be 
passed to apply this pension plan to any other 
municipal officer or employee holding office 
on January 1, 1947, or appointed after that 
date. 


The Brandon Charter was amended to 
provide for a contributory pension or super- 
annuation plan for city, parks board and 
public. library employees, and to authorize 
the city to enter into housing agreements with 
Wartime Housing Limited. 


A further amendment in the Municipal Act 
provides that “relief” does not include benefits 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 
(Canada) nor, as previously, hospitalization, 
mothers’ allowances or pensions. 

The Rehef Debt Adjustment Act provides 
that, if the Dominion Government writes off 
or otherwise discharges part of the debt of 
the Government of Manitoba to the Dominion 
Government which was incurred for expendi- 
tures for unemployment relief, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is to apportion among 
the various municipalities who have borrowed 


from the Manitoba Government for relief 
purposes one-half of the amount to be 
written off. 


Amendments in the Highway Traffic Act 
repeal sections which were added in 1943. 
These provided that, for the duration of the 
war, boys of 14 and over might be licensed 
to drive farm trucks and high speed tractors 
and boys of 16 and over might be licensed 
as chauffeurs to drive motor vehicles other than 
public service vehicles and trucks with a carry- 
ing capacity of one ton. ‘The _ previous 
minimum age of 16 in the former case and 
of 18 in the latter again apply. 


The Garment Manufacturers’ and Employees’ 
Fund Act sets up a corporation, composed of 
employers who are members of the Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association of Western Canada 
and Local 459 of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America representing their 
employees, to administer a fund to be used in 
cases of illness or death of workers or their 
dependents. Employees and workers are to 
contribute equal amounts. 
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Resolutions 


A motion of March 13 to request the 
Government to have the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act subjected to review and amend- 
ment:in 1947 and at two-year intervals there- 
after instead of the customary five-year 
periods was defeated by a vote of 37 to 17. 

A resolution defeated on April 17 urged 
the Government to issue instructions to 
employers and employees affected by Mani- 
toba law to continue the practice instituted 
by the Dominion Government under P.C. 2796 
of April 24, 1945, of giving seven days’ notice 
of separation from employment. 

Several resolutions had to do with old age 
pensions. A motion was carried on April 24, 
requesting the Federal Government to amend 
the Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act to 
provide the scale of pensions set out in its 
proposals at the Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence in 1945, and to implement as soon as 
possible in the provinces which have entered 
into tax agreements with the Dominion 
Government such social security measures as 
were proposed at that time. 

A defeated resolution requested the Federal 
Government to amend the Act to provide. 
pensions of not less than $50 a month at 
65 without a means test, and free medical, 
dental, optical and hospital care, the entire 
cost to be paid from the Dominion Treasury. 
Another proposed amendment called for 
pensions of $50 a month on the basis of the 
social security program proposed by the 
Dominion Government in 1945. 

A resolution defeated om April 17 requested 
the Government to increase by $10 a month 
old age and blind persons’ pensions with a 
corresponding increase in the maximum income 
allowable until the Dominion Government 
should assume full responsibility for old age 
and blind pensioners. 

The Legislature on April 24 voted down a 
motion urging an increase in mothers’ allow- 
ances benefits in line with the increased cost 
of living, the raising of the eligible age to 
16 and, in cases where the child is attending 
school, to 18, and the widening of the applica- 
tion of the Act, but agreed to the resolution, 
as amended, approving the present rate of 
benefits paid and requesting the Government 
to survey the situation as to the actual need 
of raising the eligible age to 16. 


Bills Not Passed 


A Private Member’s Bill which would have 
limited hours of work of employees in 
“industrial undertakings” to eight in a day 
and 40 in a week failed to pass second 
reading. The Bill defined “industrial under- 
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taking” as every establishment and under- 
taking and all work in or about any industry; 
and any establishment, undertaking or work 
in or about any business, trade or occupation 
which may be prescribed by regulations. 

A Bill, withdrawn after first reading, and 
similar to one introduced during the 1946 
legislative session, would have prohibited 
discrimination on the ground of class, race, 
creed or ethnic origin against any class of 
person in the matter of employment, 
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membership in a trade union, or professional 
society, in respect to admission to educational 
institutions, and by hotels, theatres, etc. A 
second Bill presented by the same member, 
which also failed to pass, set out certain civil 
rights of every person and class of persons, 
including the right to obtain and retain 
employment, and provided penalties for acts 
of discrimination which interfered with those 
rights. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


MONG the more important Orders 
described this month is one in Quebec 
permitting, on certain conditions, women and 
boys under 18 to be employed on a two or 
three-shift system. Revised minimum wage 
regulations in Saskatchewan do not materially 
change the weekly rates fixed in July, 1946, 
but make them applicable to the 44-hour 
work-week provided by the Hours of Work 
Act, 1947, and require payment of wages for 
eight public holidays. 


Alberta Public Service Pension Act 


By Order in Council of May 6, gazetted 
May 15, the Public Service Pension Act, 1947, 
which enacts new provisions relating to 
pensions for Government employees, 
declared to apply to the members of the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
to persons employed by the Board otherwise 
than temporarily. The Act requires contribu- 
tions from employees of five per cent of their 
salaries and by the Government of at least 
an equal amount. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board instead 
of the Provincial Treasurer is to make the 
deduction from its employees’ salaries and 
instead of a contribution from the Govern- 
ment the required amount is to be paid from 
the Accident Fund. 

The Board is to determine questions as to 
whether any person is an employee, or regard- 
ing salary or pensionable service, but any 
other question as to the application of the 
Act is to be submitted to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council for final decision. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Working hours of persons employed on 
three Government road-building projects have 
been extended by three Orders (32, 32A and 
32B) made by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions on May 21 and gazetted May 22. The 
maximum hours permitted by the Act are 
eight and 44, but the Board may allow 
temporary exceptions in cases of exceptional 
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pressure of work. From May 22 to 
November 15, inclusive, workers employed on 
the Pine Pass Highway and the Hope- 
Princeton ‘Highway may work nine hours in 
a day and 54 hours in a week, and on the 
Princeton-Kaleden Highway 10 hours in a 
day and 50 hours in a week. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


Male office workers in logging camps are 
declared exempt from ‘the overtime provision 
of the minimum wage order covering logging, 
No. 1 (1947), which requires time and one- 
half the regular rate to be paid after eight 
hours in a day or 44 in a week (L.G., 1947, 
p. 198). The amending Order of ‘May 21, 
gazetted and effective May 29, is to remain 
in force to December 31, 1947. 


Ontario Adolescent School Attendance Act 


Regulations of April 19, gazetted May 24, 
lay down rules for exempting children of 14 
and 15 years of age from school attendance 
and granting them home permits or employ- 
ment certificates. The Act does not require 
a child of these ages who resides in a rural 
district and whose services are needed in the 
home or on his parents’ farm to attend school 
and such children do not have to obtain 
home permits or employment certificates. 


An applicant for a home permit or an 
employment certificate must appear before his 
school attendance officer and submit an appli- 
cation in the form prescribed properly com- 
pleted by his parent or guardian, evidence 
of age, and, for an employment certificate, a 
promise of employment in the form prescribed 
signed by his prospective employer. The 
school attendance officer must investigate 
carefully the home and employment condi- - 
tions of the applicant and prepare a report 
in the prescribed form. Where the permit 
or certificate is granted, the officer must 
deliver it to the parent or employer, as the 
case may be, and notify the teacher or 
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principal of the school in which the adolescent 
is enrolled. He must also keep an employ- 
ment record according to the form prescribed 
for every adolescent to whom he has granted 
a permit or certificate and report monthly to 
the school board and annually to the pro- 
vincial School Attendance Officer the number 
of permits and certificates he has granted. 
The provincial Attendance Officer is to super- 
vise the issue of permits and certificates. 
School inspectors must notify the attendance 
officer of any persistent non-compliance with 
the Act and, upon request, issue a card of 
legal discharge from school to the parent or 
guardian of any adolescent at least 16 years 
of age who has fulfilled the requirements for 
school attendance. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


All female employees of companies owning 
or operating a telephone system, switchboard 
or exchange, except those serving fewer than 
300 subscribers, are now covered by the new 


Minimum Wage Order applying to all women 


workers in the Province, except domestic 
servants (L.G., 1947, p. 697), which became 
effective June 1. The earlier telephone Order 
of November 1, 1935, was not rescinded when 
other Orders were revoked by the June 1 
Order. By an amendment of June 2, gazetted 
June 21, the telephone Order was repealed and 
telephone workers placed under the general 
Order. 


Ontario School Attendance Act 


This Act requires a child under 14 to attend 
school but permits him to be absent for not 
more than six weeks in any school term if 
his services are required in husbandry or in 
urgent and necessary household duties or for 
the necessary maintenance of himself or of 
some person dependent upon him. Regula- 
tions, made on April 19 and gazetted May 31, 
set out the qualifications of school atten- 
dance officers, and the duties of appointing 
bodies, provincial school attendance officer, 
principals and inspectors; provide for employ- 
ment certificates and prescribe the form of 
such certificates as well as of the reports and 
applications required by the Act. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New regulations under the above Act pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board Superannuation Plan. 
The regulations, approved on April 17 and 
gazetted May 3, set out conditions for mem- 
bership in the plan, provide for contributions 
to the Fund by the Board, its members and 
employees and prescribe the conditions under 
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which pensions are to be paid. Tables set 
out the annual contribution rates for new 
employees according to age and the percent- 
age of pension payable at earlier than normal 
retirement-age. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act 


Women and boys may now be employed 
on shift-work provided their daily hours do 
not exceed eight and do not extend beyond 
midnight. 

The Regulations under this Act were 
amended by Order in Council of May 16, 
gazetted and effective May 24, to allow the 
Chief Inspector, at the employer’s request, 
and under conditions the inspector may 
determine, to grant a permit for the opera- 
tion of a two or three-shift system in an 
industry in which boys under 18 and women 
are employed. The Act permits these classes 
to be employed only on a single shift between 
6 am. and 9 p.m. or on one of two shifts 
between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. but it authorizes 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to exempt 
establishments from any of its provisions. 

The permit must indicate the employer’s 
name and address; the number of male and 
female workers on each shift, classified as to 
sex and age, from 14 to 16 and from 16 to 
18; meal intervals and rest periods, if any; 
and any other working conditions the in- 
spector considers necessary. A permit may be 
revoked and the conditions under which it 
was issued may be changed by order of the 
Minister. 

Within three days after issuing a permit, 
the inspector must forward one copy to the 
Minister and two copies to the employer. The 
latter is required to sign and return one copy, 
thus making himself responsible for the infor- 
mation given and for the observance of the 
conditions under which the permit was 
granted. 

For a meal at least 30 minutes must be 
allowed in each shift of five hours or more. 

Before or after granting a permit, the 
Minister may, if he deems it advisable, have 
an industrial hygiene physician investigate 
conditions in any establishment with respect 
to hygiene, ventilation, lighting, temperature, 
humidity, dietetics, industrial fatigue and 
other matters, and on the basis of such 
enquiry an establishment may be classified 
as unhealthy, incommodious or dangerous. 

In industries which the Minister considers 
unhealthy, incommodious or dangerous, on the 
advice of the hygienist, the Chief Inspector 
may require one or two rest periods, of such 
length of time as he may fix, apart from the 
meal period. 
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Order in Council No. 1640 of 'May 10, 1946 
(L.G., 1946, p. 1649), is rescinded which 
permitted the Minister to set the time to be 
allowed for meals when work was arranged 
in shifts. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Two more minimum wage Orders (Nos. 22 
and 34) governing bricks and building blocks 
manufacturing and ice industry and trading 
in Quebec city and district have been repealed 
by an Order in Council of June 11, gazetted 
June 21. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


As a result of a 1947 amendment empower- 
ing the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
reduce for any class of persons the six-months 
residence requirement under the above Act, 
the regulations have beem amended by an 
Order in Council approved on April 22 and 
gazetted May 38. ‘Conditions are now laid 
down under which are eligible for benefits 
persons temporarily residing outside the Proy- 
Ince or moving from an area in the Province 
where they are exempt from taxation and 
benefits under the Act to an area in which 
they are payable. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Revised. minimum wage Orders, effective 
June 30, reproduce, in the main, the minimum 
weekly rates put in effect on July 22, 1946 
(L.G., 1946, p. 995), but make them appli- 
cable to a 44-hour week instead of a 48-hour 
week in cities and in factories, shops and 
offices in smaller towns and villages. Workers 
must be paid for eight public holidays and 
if they are required to work on such days, 
they must be paid their regular wages plus 
time and one-half the regular rate. Slight 
increases are made in rates for janitors and 
caretakers and for persons, such as long- 
distance truckers, who in the course of their 
duties travel between two or more cities, 
towns or villages which are at least 10 miles 
apart. Employees of hospitals, nursing homes 
and educational institutions who were pre- 
viously included in the Order covering 
hotels and restaurants have now been given 
a special Order. Other revisions are conse- 
quent on the Hours of Work Act, 1947, which 
becomes effective July 1 and which limits 
working hours to 44 in a week with time and 
one-half for overtime in, cities, in all factories 
in the Province, and in offices and shops in 
any part of Saskatchewan to which the 
Minimum Wage Act applies. 

The Orders were made by the Minimum 
Wage Board on May 20, approved by Order 
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in Council on May 23, and gazetted June 14. 
All earlier Orders (1 to 8) are rescinded. 


Pustic Howipays 


Specific authority to make Orders fixing the 
minimum wage to be paid for public holidays 
was given the Minimum Wage Board at the 
recent session of the Legislature, following a 
Regina Magistrate’s decision that the Board 
had no power to require payment for public 
holidays when no work was done. 

On July 22, 1946, payment was first 
required for public holidays but the stipula- 
tion was that a worker who had been 
employed by the employer for at least six 
months was to be paid for work done on a 
holiday or part of a holiday at the regular 
rate increased in the proportion which the 
hours worked on the holiday bore to the 
normal work-week. ‘The holidays were New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, May 24, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas ‘Day, together with any civic holi- 
day and a weekly half-holiday prescribed by 
statute or civic by-law. 

Employees who work 32 hours or more in a 
week containing a public holiday in all work- 
places in cities, in factories, shops and offices 
in towns and villages (36 hours or more in 
other workplaces in the eight larger towns and 
in the 49 smaller places listed in the Orders) 
must be paid for the holiday one day’s wages 
at the regular rate whether they work or not. 
Remembrance Day has been added to the 
seven holidays listed above but local holidays 
have been dropped. For work on a holiday a 
full day’s wages and, in addition, one and one- 
half times the day’s wages must be paid for 
all time worked by employees, with the 
exception of those in hotels and restaurants 
and in hospitals, nursing homes or educational 
institutions. The latter classes, in addition 
to one day’s wages must, as before, be given 
regular pay for every hour or part of an hour 
worked, or be granted, without reduction of 
wages, equivalent time off within four weeks 
after the holiday. 

Employees who work less than 32 hours in 
a week or less than 36, as the case may be, 
must be paid for the holiday the same propor- 
tion of a day’s wages as the number of hours 
worked bears to 32 or 36, and are subject to 
the same provisions as the above with regard 
to work done on a holiday. 


New OrpDERS 


Instead of eight Orders, as before, there 
are now 16, divided into three main groups, 
three covering cities and the area within 
a five-mile radius; four applying to eight 
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larger towns, Canora, Estevan, Humboldt, 
Kamsack, Lloydminster, Melville, Shaunavon 
and Wynyard and their vicinity; and four 
covering 49 smaller towns and villages and 
a five-mile radius. Previously, cities and the 
eight larger towns were grouped together. 


The city Orders are:— 


(1) General, including factories; (2) Hotels 
and restaurants; and (3) Hospitals, nursing 
homes and educational institutions. 

Orders covering the larger towns are:— 

(4) Factories, shops and offices; (5) Miscel- 
laneous; (6) Hotels and restaurants; (7) Hos- 
pitals, nursing homes and educational institu- 
tions. 

The Orders for smaller towns and villages 
are :— 

(8) Factories, shops and offices; (9) 
Miscellaneous; (10) Hotels and restaurants: 
(11) Hospitals, nursing homes and educational 
institutions. 

The minimum rates fixed on July 22, 1946, 
remain in effect for all these workplaces. 

ther Orders govern amusement places, long- 
distance truckers, janitors and caretakers, 
lumbering and summer resorts. Changes in 
these are noted below. 

For part-time workers employed to operate 
horse-drawn or motor vehicles, a new section 
in the general Orders and those dealing with 
factories, shops and offices fixes a minimum 
of at least 60 cents an hour. 


HoTeirs, RESTAURANTS AND HOSPITALS 


In the new hotels and restaurants Orders 
and in the three hospital Orders, which 
exclude registered nurses, it is provided that 
a female who does not reside on the premises 
must not begin or finish work between 12.30 
a.m. and 5 a.m., instead of between 12 mid- 
night and 5 am., as formerly, and that 
workers must be allowed at least half an 
hour, exclusive of working hours, for meals 
eaten on the premises and one hour for meals 
not consumed on the premises. 


Lona DISTANCE TRUCKERS 


A new Order (No. 13) provides a minimum 
of 60 cents an hour for any employee who 
regularly travels in the course of his duties 
to two or more cities, towns or villages at 
least 10 miles apart. Previously, the general 
orders applied to any worker whose duties 
required him to travel in or through or within 
a radius of five miles of any city, town or 
village of over 500 population, and these 
provided a minimum of $18.50 and $16 for 
full-time workers and 50 cents an hour and 
40 cents an hour for part-time workers, 
according to the size of towns. 
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JANITORS AND CARETAKERS 


Order 14 governs janitors and caretakers in 
one or more buildings used exclusively for 
residential, office or commercial purposes in 
any city or town of over 500 population and 
within a five-mile radius. 

The new minimum for these workers work- 
ing full time, that is 48 hours or more, is $24 
a week. The former rate was $18.50 for more 
than 36 hours in a week. 

For part-time workers, the rate remains the 
same, not less than 50 cents an hour, but this 
applies to workers employed for less than 48 
hours a week instead of less than 36 hours. 
The new Order, unlike the earlier one, does 
not include charwomen. 


SUMMER '!RESORTS 


The only change made in this Order 
(No. 16), which applies from June 15 to 
September 15 inclusive in each year, was to 
relate it to five instead of seven summer 
resorts. These are Carlyle Lake, Kenosee 
Lake, Katepwe, Regina Beach and Waskesiu. 


Hours or WorK AND OVERTIME 


Orders 1-11 inclusive provide for payment 
of time and one-half for overtime but 
“overtime” is defined differently. 

In the rescinded Orders minimum rates 
applied to “the normal work-week” which was 
defined as 48 hours or the number of hours 
customarily worked in an establishment in a 
week, if less than 48. For work beyond the 
normal work-week, time and one-half the 
regular rate was required to be paid to any 
worker earning not more than $35 weekly in 
the cities and larger towns and to workers 
paid $30 or less in a week in smaller towns 
and villages. 

The new Orders covering all workplaces in 
cities and the two Orders applying to factories, 
shops and offices in towns and villages define 
“full-time employee” as a worker whose 
weekly hours are not less than 86 nor more 
than 44, and a “part-time employee” as one 
working less than 36 hours. In these Orders 
“overtime” is time worked beyond eight hours 
in a day or 44 hours in a week, except for 
a week which contains a public holiday in 
which case overtime is time worked beyond 
36 hours. The proviso is added, however, that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
exempt any industry or undertaking from the 
Act for such period of time or season of the 
year as may be necessary or expedient. It 
is also stipulated that time and one-half is 
not payable where in order to have a five-day 
week, work consists of nine hours in a day 
but not more than 44 in a week, or where 
shift-workers work more than eight hours in 
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a day or 44 in a week but over such period 
of weeks as may be prescribed by the 
Minister not more tham an average of eight 
or 44. 

The Orders applying to hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, etc. and other workplaces in 
towns and villages stipulate that ‘full-time 
employees” are those working not less than 
37 nor more than 48 hours, and “part-time 
employees” as those working less than 37 
hours in a week. In these Orders, overtime 
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is time worked beyond 48 hours, or in a week 
containing a public holiday, beyond 40 hours. 
There is no provision for overtime pay for 


truckers, janitors or caretakers, lumber 
workers or persons employed in summer 
resorts, but workers in cities in bowling 


alleys, billiards halls, skating or curling rinks, 
dance-halls, theatres, shooting galleries, etc., 
must now be paid time and one-half for work 
done beyond eight hours in a day or 44 in 
a week. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Worker Wrongfully Dis- 
missed Cannot Collect Damages for Time 
Off Work If He Seeks No Other Job 


A TEST case to determine the legal posi- 

tion of a man who had been dismissed 
for being absent with leave was decided by 
Mr. Justice Coady of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia on April 21. Injured in 
an accident during employment and conse- 
quently off the job for some time, the man 
suffered another accident at home during that 
period and remained off work without notify- 
ing his employer of the reason for his failure 
to return when expected. On his recovery, he 
was prevented from returning to the job by 
a strike which lasted for over a month. When 
he presented himself for employment at the 
end of the strike he was told that he had been 
dismissed. 

The Court, while agreeing that the plaintiff 
had been wrongfully dismissed, considered that 
the only damages to which he was entitled 
were the equivalent of one week’s wages, 
amounting to $51.52. 


In accordance with the collective agreement 
between the local of the International Wood- 
workers of America and the defendant com- 
pany, the question of the man’s dismissal was 
referred to arbitration. The Arbitration 
Board found the dismissal wrongful and 
recommended the plaintiff’s reinstatement. 
This was done. The plaintiff, however, 
brought action for damages, claiming the 
amount he would have earned had fe been 
in the defendant’s employ from June 21, the 
day after the strike, until September 26, the 
day he was reinstated. He had made no 
effort during this period to seek other 
employment. 

Mr. Justice Coady did not agree with the 
defendant’s contention that all matters in 
dispute between it and its employees were to 
be determined by the Arbitration Board and 
the plaintiff having sought and obtained his 
remedy before that Board, it was not open 


to him then to come to the Court seeking 
damages for wrongful dismissal. Mr. Justice 
Coady pointed out that the only question 
referred to the Board was whether or not 
the dismissal was wrongful. The Arbitration 
Board found that it was wrongful, and 
added the recommendation for reinstatement 
which was mee by the Company. He 
continued :— 


The determination of such other legal 
rights as accrued to either party incidental 
to, or following upon the dismissal was not 
before the Arbitration Board for considera- 
tion. The Board was not dealing with, and 
did not presume to deal with any claim for 
damages to which the Plaintiff might be 
entitled as a matter of law should the Board 
decide that the dismissal was wrongful. 


Concerning the question as to whether the 
plaintiff should have sought other employ- 
ment in order to minimize his loss, the Com- 
pany contended that it was his duty to do 
so, and since he had not done so, he was 
entitled only to nominal damages. In reply, 
the plaintiff argued that it would have 
prejudiced his position if he had taken 
another job pending the hearing before the 
Arbitration Board, and, further, that it was 
unreasonable to expect him to seek other 
employment since, before getting a permit to 
seek employment, he would have had to 
obtain his Unemployment Insurance card and 
notice of separation from the defendant and 
return these to the Unemployment Insurance 
Office. ‘Moreover, he argued that his seniority 
rights after four years of service would have 
been affected if he had taken another job. 

Mr. Justice Coady disagreed with this 
argument. He considered that the plaintiff 
should have taken the necessary steps to 
obtain a permit to seek other employment 
and have taken such employment temporarily 
until the arbitration decision was handed down. 
There was evidence that similar employment 
was available to the plaintiff in other mills 
working under agreement with the local union. 
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“The law in this matter”, the Court stated, 
“is well settled”. The plaintiff was entitled 
only to one week’s wages—Hnatnicky v. 
Pacific Pine Company Limited, Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, April 21, 1947. 


Vancouver Early Closing By-Law Invalid 
under Shops Act 


A Vancouver City by-law to provide for 
the early closing of shops, including auto- 
mobile garages, automobile service and repair 
shops and gasoline service stations, was 
quashed by the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia on May 28 on the ground that it 
did not comply with the statutory require- 
ments for such by-laws. 

Application was made to the Court by way 
of certiorart to quash the by-law after an 
operator of a service station had been con- 
victed of violating the by-law by keeping 
open for the sale of gasoline between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. on June 14, 1946. It was argued 
that the by-law was ultra vires of the city. 

The by-law was made under the Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Half Holiday Act, 
1943. A clause of the Act stipulates that in 
every by-law, passed under the authority of 
the section, requiring the closing of automobile 
garages, service or repair shops or gasoline 
service stations, the City Council shall make 
provision for the accommodation of the public 
“in respect of any service immediately 
required by any person thereat after the hour 
for closing appointed by the by-law”. The 
by-law, however, required every such place 
of business to be closed between 7 p.m. and 
7 a.m. on the following day unless the Licence 
Inspector granted to “the owner or occupier 
of any completely licensed storage garage 
having a minimum capacity of 25 cars 
wherein the business of retailing to the public 
is carried on, a separate permit to remain open 
for the sale of gasoline. .. .” 

Chief Justice Farris considered that the Act 
did not contemplate that any garages or 
service stations should be allowed to operate 
in an unlimited manner for 24 hours in a 
day but merely that such places should be 
free to give “service immediately required by 
any person thereat” whether gasoline or 
emergency repairs. Moreover, he considered 
the by-law discriminatory. 

The Shops Regulation and Weekly Half 
Holiday Act was amended in 1946 to replace 
the section referred to above by one stipulat- 
ing that a by-law requiring the closing of 
garages and service stations shall provide that 
as many of such places as the Council deems 
necessary for the accommodation of the public 
may remain open after the ordinary hour of 
closing and that the places permitted to 
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remain open may be nominated in writing 
by not less than three-quarters of the 
occupiers of such places of business. Failing 
such nomination, the City Council may name 
the places permitted to remain open. In 1947 
the section was amended further to require 
a Vancouver by-law to make such provision 
for the accommodation of the public after the 
normal closing time as it considers necessary. 
—In re Caddell 2 (1947) Western Weekly 
Reports 40. 


Early Closing By-Law under Manitoba Shops 
Act Cannot Apply to Winnipeg 


A Winnipeg City by-law made under the 
Shops Regulation Act, which required closing 
of gasoline service stations at certain hours, 
was declared ulira wires by the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal on May 12 on the ground 
that the part of the Act providing for early 
closing by-laws does not apply to Winnipeg. 
Chief Justice McPherson dissented. 

Under the by-law of July 30, 1945, purport- 
ing to be made under the authority of the 
Manitoba Shops ‘Regulation Act, service 
statlons were required to be closed from 
Monday to Friday of each week at 7 p.m., 
on Saturday at 9 p.m. and on Sunday at noon. 
Provision was made for allowing them to close 
on Wednesday at noon instead of Sunday on 
certain conditions. A service station operator 
was convicted on November 7, 1946, for keep- 
ing his business open on Saiurday after 9 p.m. 
The Magistrate, however, prepared a stated 
case for the Appeal Court. 


The fourth question submitted in the 
amended stated case, is the by-law ultra vires 
and void in whole or in part, the Court of 
Appeal answered in the affirmative. Being of 
this opinion, the majority of the Court con- 
sidered it unnecessary to answer the first three 
questions. Chief Justice McPherson, believing 
the by-law intra vires, replied to the other 
questions that, in his opinion, the business of 
the accused was a service station within the 
meaning of the by-law, that a “service station” 
was a “shop” within the meaning of the 
Shops Regulation Act, and that, subject to 
some modification as to form, the City had 
power under the Shops Regulation Act to 
make the classification of businesses as in the 
by-law and that in so doing it did not 
discriminate between persons in the same 
class. 

The difference of opinion in the Court arose 
from a clause in the Shops Regulation Act 
which states that, subject to certain provi- 
sions, a by-law passed by a municipal council 
under the authority of the Shops Regulation 
Act shall 
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for all purposes whatsoever be deemed and 
taken to have been passed under and by 
authority of the Municipal Act and as if the 
preceding sections of this Act had formed 
part of the Municipal Act, and the preceding 
sections of this Act and the Municipal Act 
shall be read and construed together as if 
forming one Act. 


This provision, together with a change made 
in 1902 in the Municipal Act to stipulate that 
the expressions “Municipality” and “City” in 
that Act did not include the City of 
Winnipeg, and the enactment in 1902 of the 
Winnipeg Charter which came into force ten 
months before the revised Municipal Act, led 
the majority of the Court to hold that the 
Shops Regulation Act, being part of the 
Municipal Act as it stood before its revision, 
applied to Winnipeg up to March, 1908, when 
the revised Municipal Act, which did not 
apply to Winnipeg, came into force. 

It was the opinion of the majority that 
the legal effect of the provision of the Shops 
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Regulation Act quoted above was to incor- 
porate those provisions of the Shops Regula- 
tion Act in the Municipal Act where they 
applied only to the municipalities governed 
by the Municipal Act. They would, there- 
fore, not apply to the City of Winnipeg. 

Chief Justice ‘McPherson considered that 
the Shops Regulation Act is a statute in itself 
which is still in existence and that under its 
terms it is applicable to municipalities other 
than those governed by the Municipal Act. 

It may be added that a 1947 amendment 
to the Shops Regulation Act brings service 
stations in Winnipeg within the Act so as to 
enable a by-law to be made for the closing 
of such places of business in accordance with 
a plan set out in the by-law providing for a 
rotation system or for some classes of service 
stations to remain open for business during 
the hours others are required to be closed.— 
Rex v. Hoot, 1 (1947) Western Weekly 
Reports 961. 


Progress of Vocational Training 


[Ree number of new trainees enrolled during 
the month of May, 1947, in all branches 
of Canadian Vocational Training was 1,785 
(1,641 men, 144 women). The number under 
training at the end of May, 1947, was 26,910 
(24,653 men, 2,257 women). The breakdown 
in the different types of training may be 
studied from the accompanying table. 

New veterans enrolled for training in the 
following classes:— 


Course IMen Women 
Training-on-the-Job .......... 697 | 
KCGIYespOngentce: titae...aaco. 45 2 
Pro2ia tricwlation mn eo euros re) 7 
PrvWaeeeCOGONS) occas ods bce 140 70 
Canadian Vocational Training 

aL Ace) thy me eh Sle SP 686 54 


There has been a steady decrease in the 
numbers “enrolled” and “under training” in 
pre-matriculation courses. It is anticipated 
that by the end of September, the number 
of veterans taking training under this heading 
will possibly be confined to one ‘Training 
Centre in each Province. The training that 
will be given after September will be mostly 
on a pre-vocational basis, that is, training to 
increase the academic status necessary for 
certain vocational trades. There will also 
probably be a limited group of veterans whose 
training has been delayed by disability, 
hospitalization, or for special personal reasons. 

The numbers taking Training-on-the-Job 
have been fairly well maintained since 
August, 1946. The co-operation and interest 
of industrial managers in this type of training 
has been commendable. 

Training in Schools has shown a continuous 
decline since January. The backlog for May 
has decreased approximately 200, as compared 
with that for April, 1947. A year ago, the 
number awaiting training was 5,528; by the 
end of May, 1947, it had fallen to 605. The 
following five trades received over 400 of this 
total: barbering 174; hotel trades, 56; brick- 
laying, 33; watch repair 146; graphic arts 38. 

Contraction of training facilities has 
presented a problem co-incidental with the 
steady decrease in enrolments. While 
Regional Directors have been given discre- 
tionary authority to consolidate certain classes, 
the decision to close a whole training centre 
can be made only by the Committee for 
Closing CVT Schools at Ottawa. Presenta- 
tions are to be made to this Committee by 
the Regional Directors, if from an economical 


point of view, enrolment does not warrant 
keeping open a Training Centre. 

To date, this Committee has held several 
meetings and has made certain tentative 
and finalized arrangements for closing CVT 
Schools. According to the reports of this 
Committee, it is felt that most of the CVT 
Schools for veterans will be closed by the 
end of October. However, provision is made 
under special arrangements with the Provincial 
Governments for priority in training for 
veterans in the regular municipal or provincial 
schools. 

Women’s Training 


The survey at the end of May showed that 
9820 women have taken training under the 
Canadian Vocational Training program, and 
that over 2,200 were still in training. The 
most popular fields of training for women 
veterans continue to be commercial, pre- 
matriculation, dressmaking, hairdressing, and 
the auxiliary to nursing. It is very interesting 
to note the progress that has been made in 
the subsidiary group for nursing. The follow- 
ing summary, based on a recent survey by 
provinces, indicates the current position of 
training for auxiliary nursing services. 

Maritimes—For the Maritime provinces a 
basic training centre was established at 
Moncton in July, 1946, to provide three 
months’ “basic” and six months’ “hospital 
training” for “practical nurses”. The provin- 
cial civil service has set a salary scale for 
practical nurses for the tuberculosis hospital 
at Moncton, New Brunswick. In Nova Scotia 
legislation is pending. The total enrolment 
was 33, all of whom were war veterans. 

Quebec.—Courses for “trained attendants” 
were arranged in Quebec province in January, 
1946. These provided for three months’ 
“basic” and six months’ “supervision”. Much 
of the training was given in private schools 
licensed under provincial charter. CVT gave 
its approval to the Parker school at Mont- 
real. . Legislation in Quebec has not been 
finalized. There has been a total enrolment 
of 44, all of whom completed the training. 

Ontario—In Ontario, three months’ “basic” 
and nine months’ “hospital” training was 
provided at Toronto for “nurses’ assistants”, 
from February to September, 1946, under 
the CVT program, and subsequently under 
the provincial Department of Health. Legis- 
lation is pending to licence “nurses’ assistants” 
under the Nurses Act. The total enrolment 
has been 176, of whom 48 were veterans and 
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TABLE 1.—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF VETERANS—STATEMENT COVERING PERIOD— 
APRIL 1, 19483.TO MAY 31, 1947 























Completed but 
Total Completed and not reported Discentinued 
Farol Placed 
ment 
No. No. Percent 
Dominion 
nzSchoolss.. 2h. Area RE CR Bien 95, 866 6, 718 27,283 28-5 
Ent Un dustrvaiaderere« eth - teisyre -ueisaceaoblns stele 26,694 | 9 “99805  S4Se 861 eA ae ey inserre suore.e 2 7,019 26-3 
Motaliesa ts. AVE Oe IE: 122,560 6,718 34,302 28-9 
Prince Edward Island 
EM SCHOOIS Sheers SUES rete Tite stele ties sarenen es: « 487 35 71 14-6. 
PTT USE YE Aedes selec ob Cll aaebm a Tat Palaverebey atavetolaee mas 190) 40 MBB pe ASRTR |. ews. heey ee ee 65 | 34-2 
Total east a er cc eee ee ae 697 35 136 20-1 
Nova Scotia 
PN SCHOOIS RES E: eT eters bcos REEVE MOI Veg git 4,215 503 897 21-3 
NAN US bry S Cee ihc eran. Reis cosas Tae Pee. «are 692.) WaeSOie Ge) MASUD. Tole cate nte te terete t- 183 26-5. 
Total. . Bayes (ay Pa ear cb eee 4,307 503 1,080 22-0 
New Brunswick 
HT OCHOOLS a cu eeteets ohare ie eetecatehs eo title cree encore 4,248 235 1,286 30-3. 
An Industry (Pac. OA eA Pee Oh ee 54 | pep kta ot26% 64) Rarene eee eee ae 180 33°3 
POUCA Cate cre ree aan Matas 4,789 235 1,466 30-6 
Quebec 
EN SCHOOIS A. ays tiehis eetaeip et eee cree reine, 13, 832 542 5, 226 37-8 
nan QaSstry aes, eevee ee. Sieh, Laekei ha aaa se 4219 |. TL LS eo G4 |. PAT. | Te 1,568 37-3 
TOGA aoe Pee aes Gon reat er, 18,051 542 6,794 37-6 
Ontario 
ia $Sfola\ Ce) lames ee Mergen MRL mee, (CORN AIEEE > 39,565 3,570 10, 420 26-3. 
PEN GUSULY SeMe soe ea ee acm ene te Hee end ate 1320791. “NSE SOOM mee Omon|temetnrt ie a onreteres nc 2,721 20-8: 
Oba ers eee cre egal ey Lara ier ea 52,644 3,530 13,141 25-0 
Manitoba 
ni Schoo lsttioe ato Witenes dt! the ie dine 9,277 674 2,639 28-5. 
RAP ERUIUAEOY Te: Ae vious ieicn, tccan eae Pale a Oe aT R697 |. SPE SVOST| Tan 44 col secrce spe rea | eeecveten eae 788 30-3 
AAC} A Geir nets, Cami ic SY Ne RC RID.) 11,874 674 3,427 28-9 
Saskatchewan 
EESCDOO. J. . TAL TRL: ARES OCR, HOR aR: 6, 903 88 1,690 24-5 
JW! ABSOLUTE cat eae Oe ave pana ale IR A iad SUED RAR fc] 920) | oe 4A AT ie tle a are ee cB ae 290 31-2 
Totaled! -Ga04)...82.: weeeeieeen 7,832 88 1,980 25-3 
Alberta 
InSenools. CG Bt Dae. WET. a OM 9,010 420 3, 286 36-5 
JP EITOUTT hop eat ames, a + eae 6 Ogre ee BSS ink eS UMP Vil b? a Oe Sales res ace hel Seer terete 702 32-1 
otal: Seta See eee. . ae iy 11,198 420 . 3,988 35-6 
British Columbia 
MICRO cool. setae saeco nc eee ho ee 8,329 651 1, 768 21-2 
imate exis. Aaiesii.ad miclbaGe « 21950 | awh REQ E 580i) val ltiadas "522 23-1 
OUR ee ares ok Met ee ee 10,588 651 2,290 21-6 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER IN TRAINING IN REHABILITATION CLASSES AS OF MAY 31, 1947 
Wirx Toraus or Apriz 30, 1947 
Total | Total 
a PB .AveiNS N.B Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta BSC. at at 
May April 
31, 1947 | 30, 1947 
‘Training-On-the-Job at May 
31, 1947— 
UWL CT rece hasan tec avelaces ols oie 42 206 214} 1,512 | 6,441 649 211 611 400 | 10,286 | 10,748 
Women br fee Ga ee — 2 3 4 3 3 7 109 lili 
PL OUGMarndserane ae ces 6 42 208 217 | 1,543 | 6,495 652 214 617 407 | 10,395 | 10,859 
Correspondence and Pre-Ma- 
triculation Classes at May 
31, 1947— 
MOD RYE OA yes de ee tetas ey 52 211 220 360 | 2,269 282 304 276 469 | 4,443 5, 264 
Women ees tema seh c 4 3 15 145 30 63 19 Pil 317 377 
PLO Ane. pina bere a 56 214 235 371 | 2,414 1 367 295 496 | 4,760 5,641 
C.V.T. Schools and Others 
at May 31, 1947— 
GONE ae cloned rene ate sl tine tts 83 1,008 632 2,438 3,524 685 332 431 791 9,924 12,043 
WOMEN es see octets Ne noses 14 136 119 327 498 169 97 173 298 1,831 2,094 
PROLALS ees Saeko 97 1,144 751 2,765 4,022 854 429 604 1,089 | 11,755 14, 137 
Nore: Total enrolment from commencement of program to May 31, 1947..........ccccecceceeccvecscceces 123,670 
TABLE 3.—SUMMARY OF CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING, MAY 31, 1947 
Enrol- Placed Completed Left Received 
ments from in Training Volunta- Training Under 
a= Commen- | Employ- but not rily or April 1, Training 
cement of ment, to placed, to | Released, 1947 at May 
Program, May 31, May 31, to May 31, | to May 31, 31, 1947 
to May 31, 1947 1947 1947 1947 
1947 
Rehabilitation of Discharged Personnel— 
Aa—= Pre Matriculation nt.boive Perk mein kcaak noah 28, 209 De SS OG link trea e musa bianas 6, 679 322 3,760 
-— raminetUkUGUSULY.. esr oe cece ite kee. 26,695 OLDS IUe ctiats ac x. 7,019 1,681 10,395 
@ = Cormesmon denen ss aecies geieledis eins sldast nes 1, 828 DAO tines iter ae 604 116 1,000 
MD PTA VEO es ene cea al edits Wiel eevee kceihisi eee abe 15, 859 5, 857 1, 466 5,391 459 3, 246 
| Bie OEE A ole BROS eae i bee A OR Sm eae 51,079 21,593 5,013 16,112 1, 667 8, 509 
TDOCRIN TEs ec eae Mics Susie 123,679 54,841 6,179 00,800 4,245 26,910 





128 were civilians. Sixteen veterans and 18 
civilians did not complete their training. 

Mantoba—Manitoba provided three 
months’ “basic” and nine months’ “hospital” 
training, for “practical nurses”, commencing 
in September, 1946. The basic training was 
provided by St. Joseph hospital, Winnipeg, 
licensed under the “Practical Nurses’” Act, 
March, 1945. There has been a total enrol- 
ment of 120, of whom 19 were veterans and 
the remainder were civilians. 

Saskatchewan—In Saskatchewan, three 
months’ “basic” and three months’ “hospital” 
training for “nurses’ aides’ was made avail- 
able under the CVT program in October, 1946. 
Basic training centres were established at 
Saskatoon and Maple Creek. No provision 
for licensing has been made as yet. Twenty- 
two veterans and eight civilians enrolled for 
the courses. 


Alberta.—Three months’ “basic” and nine 
months’ “hospital” training was provided under 
the CVT program in Alberta in January, 1946, 
with a basic training centre at Calgary. 
Legislation providing for the licensing of 
“nursing aides” was enacted this year. A total 
of 84, of whom 59 were veterans, have enrolled, 
since the training was provided. 

British Columbia.—In April, 1946, British 
Columbia established under the CVT program, 
with a basic training centre in Vancouver, 
three months’ “basic” training and eight 
months’ “hospital” training for “practical 
nurses”. There have been 34 trainees enrolled, 
all of whom are veterans. 

Canada—For all Canada, 449 are in train- 
ing or have graduated, and 72 discontinued 
the courses. 

At the present time, there is lack of 
uniformly in the several provinces in such 
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matters as the length of the courses, in the 
nomenclature used in describing the graduate 
trainees and in the types of uniforms the 
latter are required to wear. 

Thus, while each 
established a three month basic training 
period, the Maritimes and Quebec have set 
the hospital training period at six months; 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta stipulate nine 
months, Saskatchewan three months and 
British Columbia, eight months. 


of the provinces has. 
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In the Maritimes, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, the graduate trainees are known 
as “practical nurses”; in Quebec, as “trained 
attendants”; in Ontario, as “nurses’ assistants”; 
and in Saskatchewan and Alberta as “nurses” 
aides”. 

Green uniforms are specified in the Mari- 
times and Ontario; various colours are 
permitted in Quebec; yellow in Manitoba; 
blue in Saskatchewan; grey in Alberta; blue 
in British Columbia. 


—- 


Unemployment Insurance 





Correspondence Courses for U.I.C. Personnel 


N the administration of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, as well as 

in its National Employment Offices, one of 
the problems connected with Staff Training 
lies in the teaching of many technical sub- 
jects to personnel not directly responsible for 
the technical work, but who require an over- 


all knowledge of the work of the Commission’ 


in order to perform their own functions prop- 
erly. For example, personnel responsible for 
certain employment functions, must have an 
over-all knowledge of insurance work and 


vice versa. 


In addition, the problem is further aggra- 
vated because some of the personnel are in 
constant travel status, and also ‘because 
National Employment Offices are spread 
across the country. 

Regular training is planned and systemati- 
cally carried out dealing with specific work, 
but this training cannot always cover the 
other knowledge required to round out a 
complete knowledge of the work of the 
Commission. To overcome this situation, the 
Staff Training Division of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission has devised 
correspondence courses, and it is intended to 
teach the over-all knowledge required through 
this medium. 


Instruction Procedure 


Research and administration of  corre- 
spondence courses is undertaken by the Staff 
Training Division at Head Office. The 
courses do not attempt to give the technical 
detail of procedure, and are written for ease 
in understanding a complicated subject. 

Each correspondence course is made up of 
a number of assignments which contain an 
explanation of the subject matter. Problems 
for study are included, and sufficient space 
is left for the student to record his answers. 
A set of model answers for each assignment 
and problem enables the student to check 
his own work. 

The first assignment consists of a small 
booklet containing general notes on corre- 
spondence courses and particular notes of the 
specific course being started. Two assign- 
ments are sent the student after enrolment. 
The student completes and returns the first 
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assignment for correction, and while he is 
working out the second assignment, the first 
one is corrected and returned to him with a 
set of model answers, together with the next 
assignment and problems. ‘Therefore, the 
student has always one assignment to work 
on while another is being corrected. 


An employee may select any available 
correspondence course he _ desires. The 
courses are voluntary and are sent free of 
any cost. By taking any of these courses, 
the employee increases his knowledge of the 
Commission’s work, which may stand him in 
good stead should he be called before an 
Examining Board for promotion. In addi- 
tion, it is felt that some recognition should 
be given individuals who make this extra 
effort to become better acquainted with the 
work of the Commission, and to each 
employee who satisfactorily completes a 
course, a certificate is issued as an acknowl- 
edgment of this achievement. There is no 
compulsion to complete a course even after 
enrolment. 


The first correspondence course was 
developed on the subject of insurance con- 
tributions, it is designed for all personnel 
not directly engaged in contribution work. 
The course consists of six assignments with 
an anticipated return of one assignment 
every two weeks, thereby covering the entire 
subject in twelve weeks or less. The first 
course was announced to the field early in 
June and the response has been exceedingly 
gracifying, as more than 50 per cent of the 
entire personnel of ithe Commission have 
already enrolled and it is anticipated this 
number will increase after the summer holi- 
days. The second course is now in the 
process of research and development. It 
will be a general non-technical — course 
entitled “Working with people”. 

It is intended that a series of such courses 
will be prepared in due time, covering all 
of the work of the Commission. It is 
further intended to have specific non- 
technical courses covering an over-all knowl- 
edge of a particular subject, general non- 
technical courses teaching personnel how to 
deal with the public, and specific technical 
courses for personnel working in _ specific 
technical branches. 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics, May, 1947 


Analysis of Claims for Benefit—Registrations 


URING May, 27,603 claims for Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit were filed 
at local offices across Canada. This com- 
pares with 35,859 in April and 34,777 in May, 
1946. Between ‘April and May there was a 
decrease in claims filed in all provinces but 
the most substantial decrease (accounting for 
3,285 out of the total 8,256) occurred in the 
Province of Quebec. 

Similarly, the number of live claims showed 
a marked decrease at May 31 over April 30. 
As at May 31, there were 59,410 (40,164 male 
and 19,246 female) live ordinary claims as 
against 82,276 (60,490 male and 21,786 female) 
at April 30 and 98,810 (74,180 male and 24,680 
female) at May 31, 1946. All provinces 
shared in this decline between April and 
May. In addition, at May 31, 3,264 other 
claimants (2,800 males and 464 females) had 
live claims, compared with 3,794 (3,391 males 
and 403 females) at April 30. ‘These are 
largely short-time claimants. 

A total of 38,344 claims was adjudicated at 
Insurance Offices during May, 24,939 being 
considered entitled to benefit and 13,405 not 
entitled to benefit. The chief reasons for non- 
entitlement were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” (5,302 cases), 
“refused an offer of work and neglected an 
opportunity to work” (2,815), “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” (2,628 
cases). These include re-adjudications in 


cases where circumstances such as the refusal 
of an offer of suitable employment arise after 
the original disposition of the claim. 

During May, 83,982 beneficiaries were paid 
a total of $3,072,952 for 1,584,428 compen- 
sated unemployed days, compared with 100,285 
persons paid $3,780,749 for 1,943,793 days in 
April and 127,866 persons paid sums totalling 
$5,221,870 for 2,719,294 compensated days in 
May, 1946. 

Thus, the average duration of the unem- 
ployment compensated during May was 18-9 
days as against 19-4 days in April and 21:3 
days in May, 1946. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $36.59 in 
May, $37.70 in April and $40.84 in May of 
last year. The average amount of benefit 
paid per compensated day of unemployment 
was: $1.94 in May, $1.95 in April and $1.92 
in May, 1946. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
month ending May, 1947, showed 2,580,754 
employees were issued with insurance books 
and had made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1947. 

As at May 31, 1947, 176,344 employers were 
registered as having insurance employees. 


TABLE 1,—SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1946 TO MAY 31, 1946 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO MAY 31, 1947 : 


paid 2 ae oe 2 ee es Se es 2 eS eS eS eS 


aulle © 0 aie 016s 4/6 0)0) © 5.6.4) 0-0. 6: e).0: 6.0) 101 #4) @ 06.0 0060 Wis) S Pp BRaEe 61/8) 0 8)\0'2 1650 ee & '2'e, 











1946 1947 

Bmploven | Pawred | Bmotover | ewes 

Registered Registered Registered Registered 
Cetnere esis 12,518 160, 960 13, 193 179,128 
BRE heh ae 43,539 654, 966 46, 784 725,007 
Lite teeyeeree 59, 762 970, 069 65, 713 1,034, 598 
RRO nite He byt 29,079 351,935 31,556 85,114 
Be eS Ne 16,690 217,236 19,098 256, 907 
s teate ane 161,583 | 2,355,166 176,344 2,580,754 


TABLE 2._NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
IN LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MAY, 1947 


sea 1942 
WATMAT Yi. Meee riba... oR ete cle ees. as Peep re ete, | 5 epee crete 
RG OMIA Gia elspa lore. aa as ose Vns a totshorene terete Gnela sete rene iter 663 
IMAI OME MR aa te ook below Pht toy a eatin elem a. 4,124 
SCOT EUG ALY: ea eA Ven OR, SMR Me a Seat LV Neh SR A 2,925 
1B) GDS Aer GSAS SRS aR A nt cre Ge Bah eats 4 slay ne 2,799 
WIC OLEH, SERRA, UE ee RE am, 4,629 
JAA ORE, eR we” RM red ct SERINE ey Dic ae 2, 668 
LANGHAM ar de de SR eR ly oo pe Ne Po ac le 1,855 
Sepsemiber: 2... band eseien :. dep eeatevas + <ltook 1,118 
RETO CT ie asi sid «ae cta drei shai «asain ie eben alge aaatote tage 1,058 
INGWETAUDER Ss 20s !sc bis oa eishcait ies eaten eee OIG 1,748 
SCOT DEI atic sicko use we oe eee wie tres acl an a ete 3,337 
TOUS! 5 a rwarare th oetake stole iene elo a aieiataks 26, 924 





1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63, 681 
4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 
5,046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43,675 
3, 953 6, 463 8,43 35, 781 35, 859 
2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 
1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30,646 | cea. soe nes 
1, 087 3,106 10, 886 211 POL OMe cote eraarereyetes 
1,370 3, 241 20, 557 PA tS) Pinar k os 
1,013 8,715 40, 473 Peller Son COURT 
1,47 6, 222 36, 717 AS SOI etetorcse ce erss is 
2,896 11,798 53,325 31; MPa seebe « ae 2 
6, 562 D2ATO ieee ete 


13,770 57,612 


36, 660 90,897 296, 391 488, 667 217,959 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MAY 1947 
080808060808»; eee 























Claims Filed at eae eee Ones 
Rocal Ofices (including claims pending from 
previous months) (1) 
Province | 
0 Entitled Not 
Total Initial Renewal to Entitled | Pending(2) 
Benefit to Benefit 
irinee, idwardiisiandsn ss. Mana... fee. Sule 106 79 RT 100 53 94 
DOVE COED cae pnt ows ee a Se a 3,031 1,993 1,038 2, 582 1,356 1,612 
INC WW RUN WiCke tea. enter toh 1,163 873 "990 900 §17 965 
POCO CAL . 0). Uae. Amie... tar ed ne tess 8,368 6,330 2,038 7,431 4,955 3,345 
DN RES Sie One > Pee wae» ERG Pie oe 8,326 5,398 2. 928 7,484 3,216 2,761 
NEARY Ae nee ein oe Me eee ate kn ee wee 2,279 1,585 694 2,009 1,102 1,205 
Saskatchewan meted... Beier. ihr eke th eee) 583 440 143 760 459 262 
GUTS GE ae eh EON. oy PPro IO, OR Na 990. 716 274 1,037 303 414 
BrivisivC olin bial ee ae fe ee oe eee 2) 757 1,964 793 2,546 1,344 2,382 
‘Total; Canada «Vay. W047 fo SRN d 27, 603 19,378 Sway; 24, 939 13, 405 13,041 
Total’ Canada, April, O47 A aro Se: 35, 859 27 502 8,357 315358 13, 885 17,176 
Total, Canada, May, 1946(3).........04- 34,777 23,578 11, 204 23, 285 8, 959 10, 846 








(4)"Action taken at Insurance Offices. 
(2){Includes claims referred to Appeals. 
(3) Revised claims for 1946 not available. 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TOFUNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








Month Month Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement of of Total for 
May, Current 


1947 Fiscal Year 








Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment................ceeeeccececes 5, 302 11,624 
Notieapablerorand notravailable for wore. ste ate ase « od ss Pcs ee ws Ps bes clove des 6 1,225 
ORS LOL VOU duc 60) AMtADONTEO IBD UCC) ec dard dcatc ots sian «sce ec utow cet tet Ee 581 714 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................cceececeeeeeees 2,815 5,196 
Dischareed forAnisdondueiyyer cd. .. sus. se ees so eRe. oe... eae Bes Rw Se clea 305 682 
Voluntarily, left employmentavrehout WUSst CAUSE... c.f. coca s one o% ages cle tine we lean 2,628 5, 484 
Other mesons (nis Mewe: Ge ey sete ts SET. eee. Se a Oy Bb OR A ei de Re 1,148 2,365 

BOAT gee ce eons he be ced ne tig Ratchets cael a ca Set Ee oo SERS BR ke LL 8, 959 13, 405 27,290 





(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘“‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENHFIT PAID, MAY, 1947 








Number Number 
Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit {cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
Prince wwe Wort TSAO Ge Mer eee Meee een en te Bee a Sen athe aD 695 141 13, 997 25,788 
Niaatebotias A) .\tk i eeter, SA. ER ees Re od eS ee 8, 804 2,729 181,979 372,799 
NGwabs mimetic: ake Meee ee a Po de Die. eo me 3,364 961 64, 649 127,976 
CAIN OYE C prehnerted Ree NR tee Sale cot ee A ee ee eV 27, 623 6, 526 §29,195 984, 167 
Oper. ee Se ee te A EE AA es ee Re ee es a 21,076 Lat IVA 400,110 777,597 
Mamtobat) nets) oo Beer, Ee ke ed pe Behe petty Se. Se Rae ce 6,555 1, 804 117,392 225, 848 
Sagieatehinyain. «eer Pmemeees wankers Wiehe A ee ae tO EE es a aie 2,980 606 48, 891 94,631 
SAU ET: Utes die Coe Nh ala ae ahh ane pte. sr grrtre mnie cerene ere cae See 3,504 918 57,274 115, 166 
SUE (PONE OL Sa ea Oe ee ele Ee te ck Whe Titec act watace ae Sears 9,381 2,078 170, 941 348, 980 
bay Co Paia ee Uae me ae 2: Rise. cL. aavatt yibe nubycinsidie ewe Semis = mee 83, 982 20, 934 1,584, 428 3,072, 952 
Total, Canada, April, STs es EON TURE c Mes cDevetaca te Mela ack see Seer 100, 285 26,434 1, 943,793 3,780,749 
‘LotaleGCanads, Iiaay ot Seb. Marte dst. -d. rhienet. Pield pois ot wails « BLAS 127, 866 21,348 2,719, 294 5, 221, 870 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


fae Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945, number of the 
Lapour GAZEeTTe and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against 
unemployment operates in Canada and of 
actual facts in specific cases coming before 
the Umpire on appeal. 


The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B. 97 
(27 June, 1946) 


Held that a statutory holiday should not 
be regarded as a non-compensable day if such 
statutory holiday comes within a period of 
unemployment. 


The material facts of the case are as 


follows :— 


The claimant, a single man, aged 19, was 
employed as a labourer with a fuel company 
from December 28, 1945 to January 21, 1946. 
On March 7, 1946, the claimant filed claim 
for benefit and from that day on signed the 
Unemployment Register declaring himself to 
be unemployed on each of the days for which 
he was claiming benefit. The claimant 
declared Good Friday, April 19, 1946 (a 
statutory holiday) as an unemployed day and 
requested that benefit be allowed for this day. 
Good Friday was treated as a holiday in 
accordance with Commission Minute under 
Section 33 (c) of the Act and no payment 
was made for that day. 


The claimant appealed to the Insurance 
Officer who confirmed the ruling of the local 
office, on the grounds that Good Friday was 
a statutory holiday and therefore an idle day 
rather than an unemployed day, it being 
general practice in industry to allow 
employees statutory holidays as idle days, 
with the exception of those persons whose 
employment is of such a nature that it would 
be necessary for them to continue their work 
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because of some exceptional 
circumstances. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees on the grounds that 
he had worked on Good Friday, 1945, and 
had paid a contribution for that day. The 
Court of Referees reversed the decision of 
the Insurance Officer, being of the opinion 
that any person whose employment has been 
terminated is wholly and completely unem- 
ployed during the period following the 
termination of employment until new employ- 
ment is obtained, regardless of whether any 
of the days falling within such period of 
unemployment is a holiday or not. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that the Court of 
Referees had misinterpreted or did not prop- 
erly consider the true intent and purpose of 
Section 28 (ii) of the Act. 


condition or 


DEcISION 


The decision of the Umpire was that the 
claim should be allowed and gave as his 
reasons :— 

It is submitted by the Insurance Officer that. 
statutory holidays are in fact “idle days’, 
and not being days of usual employment for 
the people of Canada the said days should 
be ignored and non-compensable whether 
occurring during a period of employment 
(See 33 (c)) or when the claimant has no 
current employer. Statutory holidays being 
idle days (those on which no work is being 
done) may be considered as potentially idle 
days (days on which no work would be done 
or available), when unemployed, and as such 
should be non-compensable. 

‘Reference is made to Section 33 (c) of the 
Act in connection with which I have already 
given a decision in case No. CU-B. 62 wherein 
I stated :— 


It is my opinion that Paragraph (c) of 
Section 33 of the Act must be interpreted 
as applying only to claimants who are 
actually employed but who are laid off for 
a day or more and who claim benefit for 
a holiday. 


In the present case the claimant is com- 
pletely separated from his employment and is 
not affected by any holiday which occurred 
at the factory where he was last employed. 
The question involved is whether all statutory 
holidays should be treated as non-compensable- 
days. 
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It appears from the submissions of the 
Insurance Officer that the claimant should be 
deemed to be not unemployed even though 
he signs the proper declarations saying that 
he was unemployed on that day and may also 
be available for employment if same were 
offered to him. In this case the claimant has 
shown in the submissions that he was actually 
employed on Good Friday of the previous 
year indicating that he was available on that 
particular day. He might have been avail- 
able again on the day on which the Insurance 
Officer claims he was not available because 
of it being a statutory holiday and therefore 
regarded as an idle day. 

The term “idle day” is a new definition 
which is not to be found anywhere within the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and therefore it would be beyond my 
jurisdiction and against the provisions of the 
Act if I had to declare statutory holidays as 
idle days, and therefore non-compensable. 

In my opinion Section 28 (ii) is not 
ambiguous. If an insured person proves in 
the prescribed manner that he is unemployed 
and that he is entitled to benefit, and if a 
statutory holiday comes within such period of 
unemployment it would appear to me he is 
entitled to benefit on such day so long as he 
is available to accept suitable employment if 
such be offered to him. 

Section 28 (ii) must also be considered in 
relation to Sections 35 and 36 of the Act. 
Section 35 states:— 


‘An insured person who is unemployed for 
six full days in any calendar week or for 
the full number of days constituting the 
normal week at the plant, factory, workshop 
or other place of usual employment, shall 
receive benefit subject to the provisions of 
section thirty-six at the weekly rates pre- 
scribed in the Third Schedule to this Act, 
and for any calendar week during a portion 
of which he is unemployed, he shall receive 
benefit for his benefit days in that week at 
the daily rates prescribed in that Schedule. 


It would appear to me in considering this 
Section that it is intended to give a person 
in receipt of benefit, payment for six full days 
in any calendar week as there is no reference 
made to any deductions for any statutory or 
other holidays. 

Section 86 of the Act specifically states the 
days on which an insured person. shall not 
be entitled to receive benefit and again no 
reference is made to statutory holidays. 

Had it been the intent of the Act not to 
regard statutory holidays as days of unem- 
ployment or as days where compensation 
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should not be paid to one in receipt of 
benefit, then reference would have been made 
to same in one of the two Sections of the 
Act to which I have referred. 

Taking all factors into consideration I can- 
not help concluding from the wording of the 
Act that it was not intended nor does its 
wording infer that an insured person be 
debarred from receiving payment for statutory 
holidays assuming the man is unemployed on 
that day and that he conforms in other 
respects to the provisions of the Act. 


CU-B. 199 
(24 January, 1947) 


Held that insured persons who are merely 
off work owing to the plant, where they are 
employed, being shut down for a holiday or 
vacation period are not entitled to receive 
benefits under the Act during that period and 
that no distinction can be made: between 
those who receive pay during vacation periods 
and those who do not. 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 

The claimant, a married man, aged 78 
years, registered for work as a machinist, 
was employed as such at 76 cents an hour 
by a steel works from January 27 to July 27, 
1946, on which latter date a general stoppage 
of work occurred at the plant in the form of 
a vacation for the employees and the claimant 
was amongst those affected by this temporary 
suspension of employment. 

The claimant made claim for benefit on 
July 29, 1946, which was disallowed by the 
Insurance Officer who disqualified the claimant 
under Section 28 (ii) of the Act as from 
July 29, 1946, stating: 

(1) that the claimant was unemployed 
during a period recognized as a 
holiday for his grade or class or 
shift; 7 

(2) that the holiday period was estab- 
lished by mutual agreement between 
employer and employees; and 

(3) that the holiday period had first been 
established in 1945; 


and that he was not deemed to be unem- 
ployed under the provisions of Section 33 (c) 
of the Act. 

From this decision claimant appealed to a 
Court of Referees and made the following 
submission :— 


The Company posted a Notice which 
reads as follows: 


The annual vacation for.......... will be 
held from July 28 to August 3 for all 
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departments. We are advised that the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission will 
consider any man not entitled to vacation 
with pay, as being out of work through 
no fault of his own for this period or part 
thereof. 


The claimant was represented before the 
Court by the secretary of the union to which 
he belonged and the Court, by a unanimous 
decision, reversed the decision of the Insur- 
ance Officer, stating, in part: 

“The question for the Court to decide is, 
was the appellant unemployed within the 
meaning of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
on the day he filed his claim for benefit? 

nites eu bmitterk ity yp weaned’ : (the 
secretary of the Union) that the arrangement 
for the annual holiday period made in 1945 
was agreed to by the Union representing the 
man, but the agreement only took care of 


the class of employees who were entitled to- 


vacation with pay. It was primarily intended 
for them, and as all agree, the men of this 
class are admittedly not eligible for Insurance 
Benefits. But the shutting down of the plant 
affected others who were not so fortunately 
situated. It was a hardship for the class of 
employees who was not eligible for the vaca- 
tion period. They were therefore in 1945, 
considered to be out of work through no fault 
of their own. Applications were made for 
benefits which were recognized as in order, 
and they were paid without question. 

“We consider that it has not been shown 
that the holiday period, when the appellant 
was unemployed, was a recognized holiday 
period for the men of his class, that is, the 
men not entitled to vacation with pay. It 
was neither agreed to nor recognized by the 
contracting parties. On the contrary, it was 
definitely understood and agreed that all for 
whom work could be found would work 
during this holiday period, and we are 
informed that the men would be glad to do 
so. Work was found for some maintenance 
men not entitled to vacation, who worked as 
usual. Others for whom no work could be 
found were idle and some could ill afford it. 

“An earlier decision of the Umpire deals 
with conditions approaching in some respects 
the circumstances of the appellant. It is 
Case No. CU-B. 2, which was decided by 
the Umpire in 1943. The claim was disallowed 
under what seems to be similar circumstances. 
There are, however, some important differ- 
ences which will be seen by an examination 
of the cases. 

“The stoppage of work in the plant for two 
weeks was admittedly customary. The period 
was recognized as an annual holiday period 
without pay. It had been accepted as such 
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by the firm and by the employees as such: 
for the past few years. It was a settled 
custom and the employees determined the 
period. The question of insurance benefits. 
was raised by one of the employees who 
claimed that she was not a party to the 
arrangements about the holiday period and 
therefore filed her claim for benefits. It was 
shown however, that the agreement and 
recognition of the holiday period, was a 
matter of several years standing. It was 
recognized by both parties and it applied 
equally to all the employees. They were all 
in the same class and the claim was therefore 
disallowed. 


“We have a different situation in this case 
before us. The arrangement for the shut- 
down was not understood and recognized as a 
holiday period for him and others classed 
with him. He was considered as temporarily 
unemployed because of the shut-down and 
actually was so. The shut-down in this case 
was first carried out in 1945, but it had not 
reached the stage where the term ‘customary 
and recognized’ could be applied to it for it 
is evident that whatever decision. is made, a 
new arrangement must be worked out for 
1947. | 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the following grounds:— 

“(1) that the vacation period was estab- 
lished by agreement between management, 
the Union, representing all employees, and 
the War Labour Board as an annual event 
involving a shut-down of all departments. 

“(2) that such vacation period therefore 
became an implied condition of an em- 
ployee’s contract of service and a recog- 
nized holiday for all employees. 

“(2) that the employees not entitled to 

vacation with pay cannot be deemed to be 

a separate grade or class or shift within the 

meaning of Section 29 (c) of the Revised 

Act. (Section 33 (c).) 


“Tt is respectfully submitted: 
“(4) that the Court of Referees was in 
error in deciding 

(a) that the vacation period was not 
a recognized holiday within the 
meaning of Section 29 (c) of the 
Act. (Section 33 (c).) 

(b) that the employees in question 
belonged to a grade or shift or 
class of employees which was 
beyond the scope of the holiday 
agreement made between the 
Union, Management and the War 
Labour Board. 
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“(2) that the claimant was not unem- 
ployed within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act during 
the vacation period commencing 
July 28, 1946, and that the original 
decision imposed by the Insurance 
Officer should be restored.” 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as_ his 
reasons :— 

I am asked to decide whether the temporary 
and partial suspension of work, which took 
place on July 27, was a vacation period 
within the meaning of the Act. If such was 
the case, then the claimant is not entitled to 
benefit. On the other hand, if the suspen- 
sion of work and his separation from employ- 
ment was due to other causes, such as a 
temporary lay-off, and was not a vacation 
period, then the claimant would be entitled 
to benefit. 


The only actual evidence in this matter on 
record is the statement that was posted by 
the Company just prior to the stoppage of 
work on the 27th day of July, the first para- 
graph of which reads as follows: 


“The annual vacation for.....:.... will be 
held from July 28 to August 3 for all 
departments.” 


In the latter part of the notice, it is 
stated :— 


“We are advised that the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission will consider any 
man not entitled to vacation with pay as 
being out of work through no fault of 
their own for this period or part thereof.” 


This 1s an assumption both by the local office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and by the management of the firm which 
cannot be accepted, because it is contrary to 
the purpose and intent of the Act and to the 
very terms thereof. | 

There was either a stoppage of work on 
account of the annual vacation or there was 
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not. One cannot separate the men who are 
to receive vacation with pay and those who 
do not. 

The evidence given before the Court of 
Referees indicates many anomalies which 
arose between the Company and the men 
in regard to those who are entitled to receive 
vacation with pay, but these conditions of 
employer and employees’ relationship at the 
plant can in no way affect the interpreta- 
tion of the, Act. 


The Act is quite clear; Section 33 (c) reads 
as follows:— 


“An insured person shall not be deemed 

to be unemployed... 

(c) on any day which is recognized as a 
holiday, for his grade or class or 
shift in the occupation or at the 
factory, workshop or other premises 
at which he is employed unless other- 
wise prescribed.” 


The temporary suspension of work was 
undoubtedly a recognized holiday at the 
factory at which the claimant was employed 
and the latter also belonged to a grade or 
class affected by the vacation period. These 
holidays had been mutually agreed upon by 
both the Company and its employees, but 
evidently there was some misunderstanding 
as regards the position of the men in their 
relation to the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Although the employees at the plant may 
have been paid benefit previously, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, it does not 
alter the basic fact that during the time that 
these men were not working, subsequent to 
July 27, 1946, they were actually on annual 
vacation; therefore, they cannot be deemed 
to be unemployed within the meaning of the 
Act. 


Whether the employees received pay or not 
during the vacation period does not alter the 
meaning of the Act; as already pointed out 
no distinction can be made between those 
who receive pay during vacation periods and 
those who do not. This is a matter entirely 
between employers and employees to 
determine. 


“Benefit Years” under Unemployment Insurance Act 


fH) URING recent years Treasury offices of 

the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion have prepared daily reports on benefit 
years established, and monthly reports on 
benefit years terminated by insured persons. 
These have been analysed and tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and made 


available ® monthly reports for the con- 
venience of actuaries, statisticians and other 
administrative officers of the Commission. 
In June the Bureau of Statistics issued a 
summary report covering the twelve monthly 
tabulations for the calendar year 1946. It is 
explained that the report must be considered 
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as preliminary and the data presented as 
subject to revision when final checking is 
completed and additional information, such as 
benefit days paid on each benefit year, has 
been assembled. On the basis of past experi- 
ence, however, it is pointed out that such 
revisions and adjustments will be of a minor 
nature. 
Benefit Year Defined 


In relation to a person insured under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 and its 
subsequent amendments, a “benefit year” 
means the period of 12 months beginning on 
the date on which an application for benefit 
is made and proof furnished that contribu- 
tions have been paid by the applicant or on 
his behalf, while he was in insurable employ- 
ment for not less than 180 days during the 
two years immediately preceding the date 
upon which the claim for benefit was made. 
(UI. Act, Section 40, subsection 1.) 

Thus, a benefit year is established for an 
insured person, who upon becoming unem- 
ployed, makes application in the prescribed 
manner, and has satisfied the minimum con- 
tribution requirements. However, it is 
pointed out that the receipt of benefit is 
contingent upon other conditions, and, in 
order to draw benefit a person must prove 
that he is unemployed, capable and available 
for work and unable to obtain suitable 
employment. (U.I. Act, Sections 28 and 29.) 

In the case of each benefit year except 
the first, at least 60 of the required 180 days’ 
contribution must have been paid since the 
commencement of an _  applicant’s imme- 
diately preceding benefit year. Effective 
October 1, 1946, a person must also prove 
that: (1) of the contributions paid in respect 
of him during the immediately preceding 
year, not more than half were paid at the 
lowest schedule rate (class “O”); (2) he is at 
least 16 years of age. 

The duration of benefit authorized is com- 
puted in each case as “one-fifth of the number 
of days for which contributions have been 
paid during the preceding five years, less one- 
third of the number of benefit days drawn 
during the preceding three years.” 


Daily Rate of Benefit 


The daily rate of benefit is based upon the 
average daily contribution paid by the person 
during the immediately preceding two years 
and upon whether or not he has a dependent 
within the meaning of the Act. (Third 
Schedule.) The daily rate of benefit is 34 
times the average daily contribution in the 
case of a person without a dependent and 40 
times the average daily contribution for a 
person with one or more dependents. 
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It is stated that in many cases where all 


the conditions are fulfilled, the persons con- 


cerned become re-employed before any benefit 
days accrue. The first nine days (called 
“waiting days’) of unemployment in any 
benefit year are not compensable, nor is the 
first day of unemployment in any claim week 
unless the person is unemployed for the whole 
of that week, or unless the first day of unem- 
ployment immediately follows a week of 
continuous unemployment. Thus, of the 
270,413 persons with benefit days available 
at some time during the year 1945, 88,985 
drew no benefit. 


Attention is drawn to the fact that “once 
a person establishes a benefit year and proves 
his entitlement to benefit, he may draw at 
the daily rate and for the number of days 
authorized, so long as he satisfies the provi- 
sions of the Act.” Further, “the benefit days 
may be paid during one or more periods of 
unemployment in the 12 months beginning 
on the day the benefit year commenced .. . 
but the person must prove his entitlement to 
benefit during each period of unemployment 
in the course of that benefit year.” 


The -report indicates that “a benefit year 
automatically terminates twelve months from 
the day on which it is established, if the 
rights authorized are not completely used up 
by that time. It terminates by exhaustion 
when the benefit days authorized have all 
been used—this may happen at any time 
throughout the year.” However, “upon ter- 
mination of one benefit year a person may_ 
establish another if he makes application in 
the prescribed manner, has made 180 days’ 
contribution during the preceding two years 
and 60 days’ contribution since the commence- 
ment of his immediately prescribed benefit - 
year.” 


Tabular Analysis 


The report presents in tabular form (1) the 
number of benefit years established during 
the calendar year 1946, for Canada and by 
provinces and by sex; (2) benefit years 
classified by age groups; (3) benefit years by 
daily rate of benefit authorized; (4) break- 
down of benefit years established, by indus- 
try; (5) benefit years terminated during 1946, 
and, of these, the number terminated by 
exhaustion of benefit rights and the days 
paid on these exhausted claims during 1946; 
(6) benefit years exhausted during the 
calendar year 1946, classified by province and 
by sex, by daily rate of benefit authorized, 
by industry and by occupation. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
price 25 cents. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Introduction 


MPLOYMENT continued its usual 
seasonal upswing during May and early 
June. Labour surpluses had been reduced 
substantially below all 1946 records and labour 
shortages were developing rapidly in a large 
number of areas. Seasonal activity in agri- 
culture, in construction, and in mining began 
during May and steadily gained momentum 
thereafter. During June transportation, 
logging, and service added to the general 
demand for manpower. The late spring 
handicapped production to some extent 
although only isolated cases reported any 
serious repercussions on employment. 


For the first time in two years, construction 
contracts awarded were declining, and it was 
not expected that the 1947 total would reach 
that of 1946. Residential construction had 
fallen off in many areas. The small investor 
was waiting until the competition for labour 
and materials was not so great and costs were 
lower. Industrial construction was influenced 
by the same trends but to a lesser extent. 
Despite these developments, however, the 
immense amount of work on hand for this 
industry indicated an unprecedented labour 
shortage. 

Agricultural activity, seriously delayed by 
the late spring, was picking up rapidly. 
Inter-regional seasonal transfers of farm 
‘ labour were progressing smoothly. Several 
hundred farm workers were expected to 
arrive shortly from Holland which would 
further ease the scarcity of year-round 
agricultural labour. 

The tourist season opened later than usual 
this year because of unfavourable weather, 
but a heavy volume of tourist trade was 
expected during the summer and autumn. 
Students on vacation offered a valuable 
source of labour for summer resorts and 
other service establishments. 


Employment in heavy manufacturing was 
expanding as steel supplies improved. Foundry 
workers and metalworkers of all types were 
in heavy demand. 

By the end of June, unplaced applicants 
were 19,000 fewer than the lowest amount 
reached during 1946. That is, available job- 
seekers were already substantially below those 
recorded in the peak of seasonal activity 


therefore, 


which normally occurs in the late summer 
and autumn months. The remainder of 1947, 
was expected to see a definite 
shortage of labour rather than any general 
scarcity of jobs. At July 3, the number of 
applicants on file at National Employment 
Service offices totalled 114,528 (80,977 male 
and 33,551 female). Similarly, the number 
of persons signing the unemployment insur- 
ance register was declining sharply. Live 
claims fell from 82,000 at (May 1 to 59,000, 
one month later. 

Employment in the eight leading indus- 
tries (as reported by employers to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics) showed a 
slight contra-seasonal downtrend during 
April due to the sharp reduction in logging 
employment. The index of employment 
(June 1, 1941=100) fell by six points to 
total 117-7 at May 1. At that time, recorded 
employment in firms reporting 15 or more 
employees totalled 1,849,000. 


The continued upward revision of wage 
rates was reflected in a gain of seven points 
in the hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
employees in manufacturing. At May 1, the 
post-war peak of 78-3 cents per hour was 
reached. Average hours worked, on the other 
hand, remained steady over the last two 
months and totalled 43:2 per week in the 
last week of April. 

The Maritime region reported that, due to 
the normal seasonal expansion, unemploy- 
ment was markedly lower in construction, 
agriculture, and fishing. Steady movements 
of workers to factories and construction 
projects in Ontario relieved to some extent 
the chronic unemployment problem. ‘The 
recent settlement of the coal strike was 
expected to improve general conditions in 
coal areas. Farm labour demand had not 
been very heavy because of the unfavour- 
able weather which delayed seeding. Deep- 
sea fishing catches were large and fish 
processing plants were working at capacity. 
Port activity at Halifax and Saint John was 
slack, but most of the jobless dockworkers 
were returning to their usual summer work 
or to farms, or taking jobs as general 
labourers. Shipbuilding employment was 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Nore: Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 


Series 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population(!)..... 
Civiliam Labour Force(!)................. eee ee 
Employment— 
EPO MIG VCC) Meret rents iid hierar oleis eae eahste 
Index ‘((June'l; 1948=100) (2) y. WL 
AE OUS IZ he Wy eed halon ce see! Mabe hae 
WA cya 02) gem at. ee a RE le i i 
Female @vis el... AOLIROL Oe. We 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S................ 
Wacantics, INOEIIEU: (Oy). oniccts ree cremains « 
Applications for Employment ()............ 
eterna (8). Std Mo Reel ee 
Blacements’ (hon ee oe ADEE OEE 
Unemployment— 


Wmenmployeur ay. eee re eek ee ee 


Unemployment Insurance Claims........... 
Unemployment in Trade Unions.......... i 


Karnings and Hours— 
Index, Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
POST OD AM aetna se Bans ne aan dione 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings............... $ 
Average Hourly Harnings.................- ¢ 
Average Hours Worked per Week........... 


Industrial Production— 
Ades. (19855392 LOO) TO) hostredo tay amet vimana 


1,858,738 
1,454, 587 
404,151 
81,735 
32, 128 
29, 805 
24,375 
14, 849 


198-5 


8, 936, 000 
4,706,000 


4,565, 000 
118-1 
1, 853, 195 
1,451, 247 

401, 948 
71,796 
30, 433 
31,377 
22, 408 
13, 725 


141,000 


194,814 
156, 820 
37,994 
110, 062 
1-8 


) 


242, 414 
198, 797 
45,617 
123, 950 
(1) 


138-0 
32.16 
68-9 
43-0 


189-6 








1946 


390, 146 
82, 747 
37, 131 
33, 158 
26, 028 
15, 930 


(H) 


266, 428 
217,491 
48, 937 
154, 820 
) 


139-5 
32.56 
68-4 
44-4 


197-9 


eee ee ee ee ee ee) 


8,538, 000 
4,525,000 


4,312,000 
109-4 


1,702, 983 
1,315, 894 
387, 089 
75,515 
31,379 
37, 875 
21, 947 
13,971 


213, 000 


263, 425 
215,353 
48,072 
161, 997 
1°9 


137-6 
32°53 
67-9 
44-0 


199-0 


EEE 


(+) Not available 


(1) Estimates are based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent persons 


14 years of age and over. 


(?) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries, Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 
(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 


tS Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 


5) During the month. 


(*) For more recent figures, see below, under Operations of the National Employment Servic . 
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increasing slightly. Construction work was 
progressing well, with no shortage of workers. 

The Quebec region reported that general 
industrial activity remained at the high level 
of the previous month, but shortages of 
materials, machinery and housing prevented 
the usual marked seasonal advance. Farmers 
working temporarily in factories during the 
winter also caused some dislocation by 
returning to their farms. ‘Heavy manufac- 
turing industries were very active, production 
of structural steel, boiler engines, and other 
machinery was expanding steadily. Ship- 
building employment was on the uptrend. 
Textile centres still reported an urgent need 
for labour and were trying to recruit workers 
from the surplus centres such as Quebec City. 
The log drive, already delayed by late ice- 
clearing, had run into further difficulty 
because of high water levels in most rivers. 
Persistent bad weather and flood conditions 
held up farming and construction work in 
the western section of the region. Construc- 
tion, however, was gaining momentum and 
the list of available tradesmen was diminishing 
rapidly. Weather conditions also delayed 
summer activity in the tourist trade, but a 
record number of visitors was expected once 
the season opened. 

In the Ontario region, there was a growing 
demand for workers in all industries and 
labour surpluses were speedily disappearing. 
Manufacturing employment was approximately 
30,000 higher than at this time last year, and 
expansion continued daily. Seasonal move- 
ments of factory and foundry labour to out- 
door jobs had further increased industrial 
labour requirements. The transfer of unem- 
ployed workers from the Maritimes had 
helped to speed up heavy industry and 
foundry production, The shortage of female 
labour was growing even more acute and 
plans for inter-regional transfers and for 
immigration of women workers were warmly 
supported. ‘The chronic scarcity of textile 
workers had been aggravated by a high rate 
of labour turnover; labour-management 
committees were studying this problem in 
several plants. The logging industry reported 
a general need for pulpwood cutters; river 
drives had been progressing well, although 
high waters were a handicap in some areas. 


Improved weather permitted greater activity 
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in construction, and tradesmen were in heavy 
demand. 

In the Prairie region the seasonal upswing 
was well underway despite the delay of the 
late spring. There was an active demand 
for farm labour; orders for Polish veterans 
were still being received, but the veterans 
arriving at the end of May all signed con- 
tracts with sugar beet associations which were 
extremely short of help. Mining exploration 
companies required men for development 
work. Hardrock miners were in demand for 
base metal operations, and certified coal 
miners remained scarce in Alberta coal fields. 
Experienced pulpwood cutters were needed; 
some university students were being placed 
as bushmen. The commercial construction 
program continued to expand, in the face of 
rising costs of materials and labour. Resi- 
dential builders were showing greater caution 
as evidenced by a slackening in building 
permits, but nevertheless projects were so 
numerous that a shortage of tradesmen was 
expected. 

In the Pacific region the general employ- 
ment situation showed rapid improvement, 
the current picture presenting a great advance 
over that existing a year ago. Since employ- 
ment in this region is based chiefly on 
primary industries, the seasonal fluctuations 
were greater than in the highly industrialized 
central regions. The upswing was reaching 
the point where employment was available 
for all job seekers who could meet require- 
ments with respect to ability and location. 
The problem of job location was important 
since almost 70 per cent of the labour surplus 
recorded at employment offices was centred 
in Vancouver alone, while much of the labour 
demand came from outlying areas. There 
was every indication of increasing labour 
shortages in all primary industries. University 
students temporarily eased the scarcity of 
mining labour, but skilled miners were still 
needed urgently. Wage increases were success- 
fully negotiated for the base metal industry 
at Trail. Logging placements were affected 
by uncertainty due to wage negotiations. 
Most orders for construction workers were 
for out-of-town projects. In construction, 
employment seemed to be shifting away 
from low-costing housing into large industrial 
projects. 
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Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of May, 1947 


ARGELY as a result of seasonal curtail- 
ment in logging operations, employment 
as reported by leading establishments in the 
eight major industrial divisions showed a 
decline at the beginning of May, when the 
trend was also downward in railway construc- 
tion and maintenance. On the other hand, 
moderate improvement was indicated in manu- 
facturing as a whole, and there was increased 
activity in mining, communications, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance, 
hotels and restaurants, wholesale trade and 
other industries. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated monthly data from 17,612 firms which 
employed a working force of 1,848,688 persons. 
This number was less by 10,818 than the total 
reported by the same employers at the begin- 
ning of April; the loss of 0:6 per cent in the 
month was contra-seasonal in character accord- 
ing to pre-war experience, although there were 
general reductions at May 1 in several of the 
war years. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the index fell from 180-7 at April 1, to 179-7 
at May 1, when it was the highest in the record 
for that date. The previous maximum index 
for May 1 was 178-2, in 1944 and 1945, while 
the figure at May 1, 1946, was 169-3. 


Payrolls 


Accompanying the indicated recession in 
employment at May 1 from April 1 was a slight 
loss in the sums disbursed in weekly salaries 




















1940 194] 1942 1943 





and wages by the co-operating establishments. 


_ The decline amounted to 0-1 per cent, while 


that in employment was stated as 0:6 per 
cent. The payrolls reported at the date under 
review aggregated $66,379,999, as compared with 
$66,444,606 in the preceding period of observa- 
tion. The latest total represented an average 
of $35.91 per person in recorded employment, 
as compared with $35.73 at April 1. The per 
capita figures at May 1 in earlier years for 
which statistics are available were as follows: 
1946, $32.05; 1945, $32.55; 1944, $32.26; 1943, 
$30.59 and 1942, $28.59. 


Based on the June 1, 1941, disbursements as 
100 per cent, the index number of payrolls 
in the eight leading industries at the date 
under review was 163-7, as compared with 
163-9 at April 1, 1947, and 137-6 at May 1 
of last year. In the latter comparison, there 
was an increase of 19 per cent in the indicated 
weekly salaries and wages, as compared with 
that of 6-1 per cent in the number of workers. 
The average weekly earnings showed an 
advance of 12 per cent. 

When the figures for financial institutions 
are included, the latest survey shows a total 
of 1,928,704 persons in recorded employment, 
and payrolls amounting to $69,375,004. The 
same establishments had reported 1,939,388 
employees at the first of April, when their 
disbursements in weekly salaries and wages 
had been stated at $69,396,376. The per 
capita figure in the nine major industrial 
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1947 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on ithe first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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groups, including finance, stood at $35.97 at 
the beginning of May, as compared with 
$35.78 at April 1, and $32.16 at May 1 a year 
ago. In the 12 months, there was a rise of 
6-2 per cent in recorded employment in these 
industries, accompanied by that of 18-8 per 
cent in the aggregate weekly payrolls, while 
the average earnings were higher by 11:8 per 
cent. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the major indus- 
trial divisions, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading industrial cities, with 
comparisons as at April 1, 1947, and May 1, 
1946. Table I contains a monthly record for 
the eight leading industries as a whole and 
for manufacturing, showing the movements 
of employment and payrolls since 1943. 

The disbursements of the co-operating firms 
at June 1, 1941, are used as the base in cal- 
culating the index numbers of payrolls. To 
provide a comparison of the trends of employ- 
ment atid payrolls, the index numbers of 


employment have been converted from their 


original base, 1926—100, to June 1, 1941, as 
100. Table I shows that in the period for 
which information on payrolls is available, 
the number of persons on the staffs of leading 
establishments in the eight major industrial 
groups has risen by 17:7 per cent, their 
aggregate weekly payrolls by 63:7 per cent, 
and the per capita figure, by 42:2 per cent. 
Including finance, the increase in employ- 
ment from June 1, 1941, to May 1, 1947, 
amounted to 18-2 per cent. The gain in the 
salaries and wages in this comparison was 
64 per cent, while that in the average weekly 
earnings amounted to 41:1 per cent. As in 
previous reports, the following factors may 
be mentioned as mainly responsible for the 
much greater rise in the payrolls than in 
employment: (1) the payment of higher wage- 
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rates in very large numbers of industries and 
establishments, in addition to the general 
increase resulting from the mandatory pay- 
ment of cost-of-living allowances to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which these 
bonuses were pald were increased on more 
than one occasion before they were absorbed 
in the basic wage-rates as from February 15, 
1944; (2) the progressive up-grading of em- 
ployees as they gained experience in their 
work and (3) reductions in the numbers and 
proportions of women workers. 


The general increase in employment in 
manufacturing at May 1, 1947, as compared 
with June 1, 1941, amounted to 16-5 per cent, 
that in the indicated salaries and wages to 
62-7 per cent, while the weekly average earn- 
ings rose by 41°8 per cent. The advance in 
recorded employment in the same com- 
parison in the non-manufacturing industries 
taken as a whole was 19-1 per cent, and that 
in weekly payrolls, 64:9 per cent. The general 
increase in the per capita figure in the non- 
manufacturing classes taken as a unit was 42°3 
per cent. 

With regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups, and in the 
working hours. In general, the female workers 
tend to belong to the younger age classes, in 
which the earnings are naturally lower than 
among those of greater experience. The mat- 
ter of short-time, or over-time may also con- 
siderably influence the reported aggregate 
and averages, which likewise reflect variations 
in the extent to which casual labour is used; 
the degree of skill generally required of 
workers in the industry is of course a factor 
of paramount importance. 


TABLE I._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Hight Leading Industries 





Index Numbers of 
Date 

Employ- | Aggregate Per Capita 

ment Payrolls E eekly 

arnings 

JUNGw I MLOaL cae. are 100-0 100-0 100-0 
May. 1,.1944........0.% 116-5 146-2 127-8 
Mae O4G. os oa lecaencct 114-9 145-4 128-9 
Mayol 1946 FS sicc. 110-9 137-6 126-9 
a Tiere O47 eer cena 118-5 149.9 129-3 
Ge il Sead ten bccn: 118-3 160-6 138-7 
ICTS Re See ee ee 118-1 163-0 141-0 
EPL Aes Mes oaks ake 118-3 163-9 141-5 
Masih fer seeun.. 365. 203, 117-7 163-7 142-2 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of 
Capit Per Oaptal Cant 
apita 2 er Capita apita, 
Weekly peor peercente eekly Weekly 
Earnings Ms Earnings Harnings 
$25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.57 
32-26 132-9 168-1 128-7 32-92 
321.55 125-4 161-9 131-4 33.59 
32.05 110-8 137-1 126-1 32.24 
32.64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32.40 
35.03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35.34 
35.61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35.81 
Bonde 116-3 160-8 140-7 35.98 
35.91 116-5 162-7 141-8 36.27 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND: EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at May 1, 1947, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Average Weekly Earnings 
of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at May 1, 1947, and April 1, 1947, with 
Comparative Figures for May 1, 1946. Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. ; 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
eee ee ee ey ee a ea 
ee ee 
Index Numbers of 


Number | Aggregate Average Weekly 
Geographical and of Em- | Weekly Earnings at 





Aggregate Weekly 








Industrial Unit ployees | Payrolls Employment Payrolls 
Reported at so Se eee ee 
at May 1,| May 1, May April May May April May May April May 
1947 1947 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 
: $ $ $ $ i det Xs hide Pp 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces..... 115,934| 3,851,839] 33.22) 33.38! 30.17 98-1; 100-6; 110-1) 148-8] 153-3) 151-6 
Prince Edward Island. 2, 662 80, 667 30.30 29.99 26.87 119-5 119-0 124-8 165-9 163-4 153-1 
Nova Scotia........... 60,168} 1,963,996 32-64 32.52 30.83 84°5 82-3 104-9 122-0 118-3 143-0 
New Brunswick....... 53,104] 1,807,176} 34.03) 34.41) 29.40} 119-1 129-3} 118-0} 194-3) 213-2} 166-5 
Quebec). 6.00 PEAS 549, 456/18,988,994) 34.56) 34.34] 30.74) 116-2) 118-1} 108-3) 167-41 169-0} 188-5 
Ontario 22 ae ee. 791, 479/28,932,434| 36.55) 36.38} 32.43; 117-5) 117-7) 109-5) 158-3) 157-9] 130-9 
Prairie Provinces....... 214,719} 7,791,089} 36.29] 36.21] 32.86) 121-2} 121-0) 116-2} 166-1] 165-6] 144-2 
Manitobal. 2a 98,431] 3,553, 710 36.10 35.92 32.64 119-4 119-6 114-2 162-4 161-8 140-3 
Saskatchewan......... 41,250) 1,450,458} 35.16} 35.53) 31.86) 114-4) 114-2) 112-5) 155-2) 156-5} 138-1 
AID CEUAAIS oi bke wren aso TD OSS LamOO ODE Otel e) soG,06) Joa. fel loves 12zo2he 121-90 179-01 e7g. Ol anne S 
British Columbia....... 177,100) 6,815,643} 38.48) 38.26) 35.10) 138-0) 186-1) 121-5! 186-5) 182-9| 150-2 
CANADA.........| 1,848, 688/66,379,999} 35.91] 35.73] 32.05) 117-7) 118-3) 110-9} 163-7] 163-9} 137-6 
(b) Crtres 
Montrealew sence 278,370] 9,706,950} 34.87; 34.58} 31.39; 125-2} 124-0} 118-0} 170-0] 167-1 144-6 
Quebec @ity ee eee ee 25,591 773, 678 30.23 29.70 27.10 104-1 102-4 99-3 149-9 145-0 128-3 
MOTONCON..c ees lee 252, 807| 9,202, 580 36.40 36.06 32.63 123-0 122-8 115-8 166-7 ‘164-9 140-4 
Ottawa ese. 23, 681 739, 666 31.23 31.10 27.87 117-9 118-3 114-1 159-6 159-5 137-6 
Familtont een Wa eee 60,468} 2,228, 405 36.85 36.67 32.35 112-8 111-9 106-7 151-4 149-6 125-8 
Windsor ee 2h Wee. eee 36, 648} 1,594,522 43.51 43.08 40.66 114-7 109-9 114-7 132-9 126-1 123-6 
Winnipes eee ee ee 64,711] 2,141, 546 33.09 32.85 30.19 124-5 124-3 118-6 161-7 160-2 140-5 
Vancouverts aie 80, 730} 2,935,030] 36.36) 35.88] 32.80) 153-0) 152-2) 135-1) 209-7) 205-8] 167-7 
Halifax eer re uae ae 20, 877 697, 221 33.40 32.73 29.67 115-9 128-1 135-5 170-8 185-1 176-4 
aces OUMNe eee wees. 14, 248 448,108 31.45 32.86 29.45 134-0 140-9 128-1 194-5 213-6 174-9 
Sherbrooke guia... 10,250} 308,231) 30.07; 29.48) 26.81 113-5} 110-9) 106-9] 164-1 157-0} 137-4 
Thrée Rivers... 7% «00m. . 10, 494 349, 568 Sa ol 32.98 30.05 126-9 124-4 106-9 163-5 158-7 124-3 
Kitchener-Waterloo...... 19, 483 685, 266 Sia Yl 34.48 30.13 129-8 129-8 121-8 200°8 196-9 161-2 
WGN AON As cides. oteca Mee 25,094} 848,783) 33.82] 32.82) 30.48] 140-4) 189-8) 124-3) 185-9} 179-6} 149-9 
Fort William-Port 
ATURE cy tac Caper a toes 10,977) 407,496) 37:12} 37.68! 34.19 76°7 71-6 70-3} 106-8} 101-2 89-8 
RUGS IN AMT MG Steins waters 11,001 349, 859 31.80 31.68 28.83 120-5 119-7 112-9 165-9 164-2 141-9 
Saskatoon ve. ete oe. 7,261 229, 867 31.66 31.14 27.95 144-2 138-1 139-8 205-7 193-9 177-3 
Walgaryyes Aes eee eee, 20,021 683, 152 34.12 34.06 31.97 126-2 123-3 116-9 170-6 166-6 142-8 
UAINONGONS ee het soe ever s 19,172 631, 648 32.95 32.49 30.16 138-5 134-7 134-0 187-6 179-9 165-7 
VAICLOLIA eRe ase core t 12,966] 456,940] 35.24) 34.33] 31.63} 149-2} 153-1) 147-7] 209-7) 209-6) 186-3 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........... 1,030, 338137,371,677| 36.27| 35.98] 32.24) 116-5) 116-2} 110-8] 162-7) 160-8} 187-1 
Durable Goods!....... 480, 374|18, 651,485) 38.83} 38.59} 34.51 113-4] 112-9} 107-3) 156-2} 154-5} 131-7 
Non-Durable Goods... 525, 672/17,699,116} 33.67} 338.38! 29.89) 119-6) 119-4) 114-2) 170-5) 168-7) 148-8 
Electric Light and 
IPOWELAH opin ae tae 24,292] 1,021,076] 42.03) 40.68} 38.77) 120-2) 117-3) 112-3) 158-7} 149-9) 134-1 
MUO RINT OR ae ccs ars exes teccioss 76,594] 2,716,161} 35.46; 36.61) 27.95} 159-1} 209-1 141-4} 282-9) 384-1 198-7 
VGN ine VARS Bae Po see 65,604} 2,859,600) 43.59] 438.17] 38.39 78-7 78-3 88-0] 107-6} 106-0) 107-1 
Communications......... 43,571] 1,471,078} 33.76] 34.02} 33.21 166-0} 163-6] 139-3} 205-7) 204-2} 170-1 
Transportation........... Wet (lolwigool oo) 43.61 44.40 39.21 136-0 132-7 129-3 181-0 179-9 154-9 
Construction and Main- 
tenance foes See ees 169,577) 5,869, 230 34.61 33. 66 30.84 94-3 92-5 82-9 141-9 135-4 111-3 
SOrvicestes..s done Pasar 69,484] 1,413, 767 23,07 23.25 20.97 134-7 132-7 127-2 194-6 190-7 166-0 
prado’ koe aed ek ee ie. 229, 807| 7,146,835) 31.10] 30.83] 28.24) 128-0} 127-7) 119-1) 168-8) 166-9) 143-2 
Eight Leadin ; 
Todduuties A We Wet 1,848, 688/66,379,999| 35.91} 35.73] 32.05) 117-7) 118-3) 110-9) 163-7) 163-9) 137-6 
ICIMAN COMA Ae. ce Sect ne 80,016) 2,995,005 37.43 36.96 34.69 131-8 131-6 123-5 170-8 168-3 148-6 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries..........| 1,928,704/69,375,004} 35.97| 35.78] 32.16) 118-2) 118-9) 111-3) 164-0) 163-9) 138-0 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments, and clay, glass and stone products. 
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The Sex Distribution a the Persons in 
Recorded Employment 


As already stated, the co-operating firms in 
the eight leading industries employed a staff 
of 1,848,688 persons at May 1, of whom 1,445,- 
394 were men and 403,294 were women. As 
compared with April 1, the reported number of 
men showed a decrease of 9,794, or 0-7 per 
cent, while the accompanying loss among 
women amounted to about 1,024, or 0:3 per 
cent. In the nine leading industries, in which 
there was a general decline of 10,684 persons, 
the number of women in recorded employ- 
ment was lower by 947, or 0:2 per cent, at 
May 1 as compared with a month earlier. 
The number of men laid off by the co-operat- 
ing establishments approximated 9,737, or 
0-6 per cent. The disparities in the rates of 
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change among workers of the two sexes result 
largely from seasonal causes, the pronounced 
curtailment in logging and in railroad con- 
struction and maintenance particularly affect- 
ing men workers. 

The latest ratio of women per 1,000 employ- 
ees in the case of the eight major industrial 
groups was 218, as compared with 217 at 
April 1, 1947, and 225 at May 1, 1946. In 
the case of the nine leading industries, the 
proportion at May 1 was 228, as compared 
with 227 at April 1 and 236 at May 1 of last 
year. When the ratio of women was at its 
highest point, at October 1, 1944, the num- 
ber of women reported in the eight indus- 
tries constituted 261 per 1,000 workers, and 
in the nine major industrial divisions, 271 per 
1,000. 


Operations of the National Employment Service 


jreal the face of sharp reductions in both per- 

sons seeking work at employment offices and 
employers requesting additional help, place- 
ments have shown relatively little decline. 


During the first five months of 1947, the respec- 
tive decreases over the comparative period last 
year were: applications, 17 per cent; vacancies, 
10 per cent; placements, 3 per cent. 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERACE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















om 2 ve 
Said aukies e 
es ea O2gd 8 n 
MY a 
S) Sa |aag!| 2a | 2a 
May wl O31 i, aes 102-2 LOS OG the ope ene eaten cee teem 
Maye tO32 k.., fee 87-5 STB TG apTee le 9 eae amet Sa e 
Naya alOss bara 77-6 RSLS Hl lanepeAets 8 hee IAM, «Sr Pal ll URE 
Mag l NO84 Soe. 92-0 O83 alee: ote let eee emer ne See 
May 1, 1935 95-2 O74 Ek Us yee Een. 5 [em 
May = etO3 6s ceo. 99-5 NUE Sor. Be Naaaed | Ora aee er A ie Ree eh 
Nay lee OS ie. ek 106-3 BEG nee ee eds MI ck ae 
May els lO3s.c. a. 107-4 107-3 72-6 116-5 98 
May. Uet93O8 83) 106-2 100-2 82-2 114-4 84 
Mary. "1. 9403... ic 114-3 112-8 86-4 124-0 100 
May 1, 1941 145-5 136-5 96-8 156-2 115 
May i, 1942... 167-4 156-7 94-4 179-3 132 
May 1, 19438........ 178-2 170-6 102-3 194-1 145 
May 1, 1944 178-2 176-6 123-1 200-3 149 
May 1, 10455...) 175-5 183-1 113-9 196-7 170 
May 1, 1946........] 169-3 167-8 13377 176-1 159 
anes, 1047)... 181-0 169-4 128-9 169-0 172 
Soy BA? Sc er ne 180-7 168-0 124-7 172-3 165 
TNL eho ie 9 Re ae Rea 180-4 148-9 124-0 138-1 164 
ADE Lees ete. Uk 180-7 153-3 127-4 138-2 174 
MAV Melee et 179-7 149-5 128-0 141-9 160 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinees and 
Economic Areas 
at May 1, 1947....} 100-0 0-1 3:3 2 


Nortse:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given 


just above, shows the 











8 

2 3 zs 8 

) 32 og se) 8 $ a 

5 ‘a3 i S Bs "a 

=| mar] oO g 

g Bien li ae A eee pe 

So iS fatya® = oD} < LO 
1OZts re LOSce OO Oe te. i Eke ed es nee 96-1 
S620 | {SOs HST Grits) | tein vedere le fd 82-7 
Tied RS 7OMh SOO. Ste IY™ a ldande Nell ame iee 72-9 
iy pa te) hn PNR bt DE | EER 88-4 
SOPOT TAO RTO. Le aE. ee ane 92-6 
GOEL 103M hey Oral Steams alte eee oo! uaee 99-0 
VORS27 11159) Oa-e eg, ee 103-4 
112-6 | 109-9] 91-5] 90-3] 89-2] 95-0 102-8 
111-6 | 107-9 | (94-51 90-7 | 98-2] 97-7 103-3 
113-9 | 121-0] 100-2] 97-6] 103-6! 102-0 107-2 
146-8 | 156-5 | 124-1] 120-5] 122-1] 131-1 132-7 
177-9 | 175-9 | 180-9] 129-1] 118-5 | 141-9 158-8 
192-0} 181-8 | 135-9] 135-0] 125-6] 144-2 186-8 
190-4 | 180-8] 141-0] 138-2] 130-6] 152-2 183-3 
184-9 | 180-1 | 189-3] 135-2 { 132-0] 130-3 172-4 
170-3 | 176-7 | 149-1| 142-4] 143-3 | 163-0 163-9 
186-7 | 186-7 | 158-3 | 151-3] 148-4] 175-4 180-4 
186-2 | 187-6 | 154-6] 148-3 |. 142-9] 171-7 180-8 
188-4 | 188-7} 155-4] 149-5] 145-1] 171-1 180-9 
185-8 | 189-9} 155-3} 149-1 | 145-5] 171-1 183-6 
182-8 | 189-5 | 155-5] 148-9] 145-8] 171-9 186-2 
29-7 | 42-8 11-6 5-3 2-2 4-1 9-6 





proportion of employees in the indicated area, to thetotal 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926 =100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


TF TT 10 0.0 oom 
Relative] May 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, | May 1, | May 1, | May 1, May 1, 











Industries Weight 1947 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 
pe Lg 1 RN A aL icon 2 55-7 195-8 195-2 186-2 210-6 223-2 222-9 202-3 
Animal products—edible..................- 2-4 215-8 204-4 216-5 207-9 215-0 177-3 168-8 
aii ata’ PLOCUCUS Hes eat ace ati waren iets 2 156-5 151-7 161-3 140-5 127-8 128-0 121-0 
Leather and products............0c000e008 1-8 159-8 161-0 155-9 140-7 139-3 141-4 139-6 
BOSH BOOS sos cd os wi iain s oe bees 1-1 146-9 147-0 143-1 129-2 127-2 127-2 130-1 
Mumber and products... 6c.cccc0c diese ccccns 4-0 136-6 136-1 126-2 120-3 115-7 109-4 115-7 
Rough and dressed lumber............. 2:3 114-7 114-2 103-8 97-6 92-2 88-2 103-4 

IOUS Ee adn ee pent 8 164-2 167-2 146-9 126-2 123-3 107-6 113-5 

Other lumber products................. 9 196-6 192-6 190-9 200-4 196-7 190-6 163-7 
Musical instruments. .acfec)s a.e;0 fiore «ia susse «0,000.0 -1 42-3 41-9 37-4 27-7 29-3 49-6 39-4 
Plant products—edible..................... 3-1 170-5 170-4 157-5 156-8 151-3 135-8 135-1 
Pulp andipaper, products! ....asats con « uodeyes 5-8 169-3 167-7 157-0 138-1 133-3 126-6 132-1 
PUIPANGUDADEL «sake ae eel acters es 2-6 152-9 150-0 140-8 122-8 118-9 115-3 123-4 
Paperjproducts* % Gis 9MOd. LL oae 1-1 256-6 256-2 235-0 212-4 206-8 188-0 186-5 
Printing and publishing................ 2-1 161-6 161-2 152-0 133-3 127-3 120-2 124-9 
Rubber products..............0.ccec eee eeee 1-4 197-8 198-1 187-1 179-4 163-7 127-7 126-7 
ECRIMIG DEOGUOCR. oo ot. uno xias cae ude mes 8:3 174-6 175-8 166-1 158-8 159-7 162-5 169-5 
hread, yarn’and cloth. 2) 5..0........% 3-0 178-5 180-6 168-8 157-5 159-0 164-2 177-4 

Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-2 111-1 112-4 108-9 108-3 112-2 {21-4 128-9 

Woollen yarn and cloth................ 8 194-9 200-9 184-5 168-9 170-2 180-4 205-4 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... °8 783-2 781-8 710-3 617-6 600-7 547-5 581-1 

Hosiery and knit goods................ 1:3 164-2 165-8 159-5 145-5 150-0 141-2 143-7 
Garments and personal furnishings..... 3-0 176-8 176-8 164-1 162-0 160-7 167-8 174-0 

Other textile products.................. 1-0 171-2 173-1 173-8 174-0 173-9 174-1 173-5 
Tobacco: th) ALES ANS ie a 5 120-8 142-0 114-5 135-8 130-8 133-1 156-9 
LOC Ne el AUR <n VaR? Pit. Re 9 303-0 297-9 285-8 256-7 236-3 211-8 232-2 
Chemicals and allied products............. 2°3 331-3 330-9 323-8 579-2 586-1 683-7 677-8 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 1-1 183-9 181-9 162-9 135-8 136-6 132-0 130-5 
Hlectric light and power..............-.6:- 1-3 180-2 175-9 168-4 143-2 135-6 137-1 143-2 
Blectrical/apparatuson. a4y. WMI). oe 2-7 342-6 339-9 290-2 288-7 329-9 292-3 246-1 
dronand, steel products) wintirsocys:e asubas © ke 15:5 212-7 211-9 209-1 291-6 334-2 340-4 272-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products...... 1-9 265-0 261-5 259-0 244-1 249-3 257-8 244-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....... 1-6 257-1 256-7 232-7 217-1 222-6 248-1. 252-4 
Agricultural implements..............- 8 185-2 183-1 164-6 143-4 121-7 133-7 122-5 

Land vehicles and aircraft............. 5:9 173-4 171-7 172-5 255-4 305°5 282-4 232-1 
Automobiles and parts............. 2-4 287°3 278-2 256-8 278-1 286-5 311-1 276-8 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing........ 1-3 482-1 491-0 535-0 |1,251-8 |1,519-9 |1,479-6 894-1 
Heating. appliances isa Mea ee +3 192-9 209-7 191-6 193-7 164-3 168-4 157-3 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)....... 6 202-4 199-1 178-7 274-9 288-9 3287 279-2 
Foundry and machine shop products... 5 223-9 228-3 220-4 231-9 267-6 255°7 282-4 

Other iron and steel products........... 2-6 223-5 222-6 221-0 328-4 383-4 463-9 360-9 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 2°5 326-3 324-3 293-7 392-1 454-1 486-4 378-8 
Non-metallic mineral products............. “8 211-3 209-2 217-4 214-1 207-5 203 +2 192-9 
Miscellaneous, cm Atos. 144214 4. sia aaskads ioe 1-0 304-0 303-1 296-1 345-6 371-6 405-4 322-1 
Wogging 6.4) satis Fo. beer Alea bas 4-2 251-8 331-0 223°9 205-8 162-4 131-8 158-5 
Mini TOA). Ue STE EG | Bide: 3°5 139-4 138-7 155-9 145-9 155-4 157-8 173-5 
CD ROR eee ee ae a ROPES See eee “7 48-7 49.9 94-6 92-7 97-0 89-9 94-9 
DICUALHG Olea tote, ee ea ae. 2-1 304-6 300-7 276-2 251-6 283 +3 308-8 355-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ cir 196-9 193-8 177-4 161-0 156-7 154-6 157-2 
Communications...................0......... 2-3 16i-4 159-0 135-4 112-6 106-1 102-5 103-7 
Telegraphaty garl.id ite d Rare. “4 133-5 133-8 134-0 126-4 128-2 131-5 119-8 
ODOT coe omen ian cilia lak ans se Bids deena 1-9 167-5 164-5 135-2 108-5 100-1 94-6 99-3 
TYAS WOT tatlowe oi... dates oo econ meee 9.4 134-4 131-1 127-7 124-4 120-9 111-7 104-1 
Street railways and cartage................ 3-2 221-8 218-5 203:5 188-3 182-0 163-5 149-8 
mtedinirallwage lt, 20! eM . Me, CHa 4-8 111-7 411-4 108-9 107-0 105-1 101-2 92-6 
Shipping-and stevedoring.................. 1-4 112-7 98-6 106-6 115-6 110-3 92-4 95-6 
Construction and Maintemance.............. 9-2 131-1 128-6 115-2 98-8 87-2 115-7 109-3 
AIO Oe aes si os ooo Ge eae 4.3 173-5 167-1 130-9 85-5 83-9 159-4 132-4 
Plighwaye.Gsite : (EBA TO SANS 3:2 143-6 124-9 138-1 131-6 99-8 101-7 114-0 
Heal Wa yisn ts fc Sh ys rege dded Ae ees at § 1-7 74-4 91-3 77:8 82-6 78-9 84-3 81-6 
Servicesi fist: LBa3! AiR CA RR. BS 3:3 231-9 228-5 219-1 202-4 200-7 182-7 176-3 
Hotels:and>réstavrants..: .. ina: ndseenacazh: 2:2 230-8 227-1 213-5 201-6 197-8 174-9 167-1 
Personel (chiefly laundries)................ 1-1 234-1 231-2 230-0 204-0 205-6 196-2 192-1 
Ptadensi a7). dov ars ot eileen Des ys 12-4 | 200-7 | 200-2 | 186-7 171-0 | 160-4 | 151-7 153-5 
LBA GIADT ISS Se eNO ac la OR ce ieee Hea leaale d dag 8-9 206-9 206-8 193-9 177-8 167-7 160-0 160-6 
Wrousalén .. WORM ROY Me 22 ON oe 3:5 186-5 185-5 169-9 154-5 142-1 130-0 134-3 
Hight Leading Imdustries.................... 199-0 199-7 180-7 163-3 175-5 178-2 178-2 167-4 
BIANCO 20> poten Ped. abn tddes> «Gan that ten aowe 153-0 152-8 143-4 128-7 125-4 122-4 122-7 
Banks and trust companies.........0...--eal-s-:92->- 154-2 154-3 144-2 133-1 129-9 126-6 125-6 
Brokerage and stock market...............]-00-+++5: 210-6 214-5 243-1 169-9 136-1 111-0 109-9 
THSULBD Cel ja cee eke. Meets «areas otilesasaal Misi yobs 3 147-0 146-1 136-5 120-6 118-7 117-2 119-5 
Yotal—Nine Leading Industries.............|.----.--- 178-4 179-4 168-0 173-2 175-6 175-5 165-2 


(rt 
1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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In general, the lessened activity at employ- 
ment offices was the reflection of the relatively 
stable employment situation. Unplaced appli- 
cants had. fallen to an all-time low and by 
July 3, the latest available date, totalled 
114,500. All indications pointed to an easy 
absorption of “first jobbers” at the close of 
the school year. Heavy orders were on file 
from employers for immigrant labour while 
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others were utilizing the pools of unemployed 
labour in Nova Scotia and other areas. 

A conference of employment advisers repre- 
senting all universities throughout Canada con- 
vened at Laval University, Quebec City, June 
17-21. It was disclosed that, except for isolated 
cases, absorption of university students into 
both summer and permanent employment was 
complete. f 


Agriculture 


Interruptions in seeding operations, especi- 
ally in the Eastern provinces, tended to lower 
the usual iabour requirements at this season 
of the year. However, excellent haying con- 
ditions offset, to some extent, the downtrend 
in labour needs. 

The announcement and subsequent arrival of 
the Dutch and Polish immigrants brightened 
the farm labour scene. A large number were 
directed toward the seriously undermanned 
sugar beet areas and others were scheduled to 
be absorbed in general farming. 

Two of the three main agricultural excur- 
sions normally undertaken each year by Na- 
tional Employment Service were getting under- 


way. Movement of workers to British Colum- 
bia for berry picking began at the end of 
May and will conclude around the end of 
July. The movement of Prairie farm labour 
to Eastern points was charted to begin June 
23; some 2,000 experienced farm workers were 
expected to be moved within an approximate 
three-week period. 

Placements into agriculture and fishing edged 
downward from the April peak to average 477 
per week in May. Similarly, fewer vacancies 
were reported during the May period with the 
result that the number on file dropped to 
3,157 at the month-end. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Vacancies Notified 


The seasonal upswing in vacancies during 
the spring of 1947 was relatively slow. During 
March, April and May the respective monthly 
percentage increases were 8 per cent, 6 per 
cent and 6 per cent. In contrast, the com- 
parative period in 1946 registered gains of 19 
per cent, 18 per cent and 8 per cent. 

In part, the current picture is a reflection of 
the era of full employment now existing. Em- 
ployers, realizing the limitations of the avail- 
able sources of labour are not placing orders 
for help in full. There has been a growing 
tendency to look toward immigration or trans- 
fer of labour from depressed areas, such as 
Cape Breton, as a possible means of satiating 
demand. 

During May, vacancies showed a slight 
seasonal gain with jobs reported in increasing 
numbers in construction, trade, service, food 
processing and machinery manufacturing. Aver- 
age weekly vacancies numbered 34,017 leaving 
99,491 on file at the month end. One year 
before, 40,089 had been notified each week 
with 112,426 unfilled at the end of the period. 


Mining—The employment situation in the 
mines throughout the post-war period has 
been one of continued labour shortages. Any 
large-scale remedial measure has been blocked 
by limitations on housing accommodation. The 


industry has been particularly handicapped by 
the shortage of skilled labour which in turn 
has curbed expansion of opportunities for un- 
skilled help. 

To some extent, labour shortages were eased 
by the summer employment of university stud- 
ents but this offered only temporary relief. 
Until more trained help becomes available, 
either through importation of skilled miners 
or enlarging training programs, the extensive 
expansion warranted by the heavy world de- 
mand for base metals and gold is unlikely to 
take place. 

There were 689 vacancies notified per week 
in mining during May—representing a 28 per 
cent drop over the April requirements and a 
45 per cent decline over the number reported in 
May, 1946. The falling off reflected largely 
the inactivity in the Maritime coal mines due 
to labour disputes. 


Manufacturing—The volume of. industrial 
production continued at close to capacity. 
However, signs of over-production had begun 
to appear in certain specific lines of manufac- 
turing—stuffed furniture, nylon thread, shoes, 
aluminum cooking utensils and certain basic 
building materials. With the exception of 
these, prospects for employment during the 
remainder of the year appeared to be excel- 
lent. 
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TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 








Month 


didi habe «>. 2 peg EK ae Be SR 6b ca TSU ie ee ar ty Ae ei 
July, 


July, 


1944 
OASIS Pe nee ae at, Pe es 
19463 TYEE... oe SAMOA. Hk 
August, 1946 
September, 1946 
October, 1946 
November, 1946 
IDESCCIAID SH PEMOA GT A. ERP A oe OE PIRORLISIE, Dale. 
1947 
1947 
947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 


Ce mm e mee eee ee reed eases ereresere teres senesen 
Pe ee ee ry 
Sooo ome Heese eee rere enessesreserereserereneres 


Come eee meee oe eee Herons neeeererrsesr er oeneeres 


January, 
February, 
March, 


Be oe 6s 8 hee ec et Os wel ep Glele ajeleieie Hiieles ie o8 > + Heme es 


4 2 Sie elie Boh Mf ade 0) 6 9 ayes ef a. s)» 2) 0.0. 6 Syne «0. 0.16.0, 6.0.00 86 0:9 0.8 


ee ee ee ee 


ewer eer eee rere sr ese ees heesers ser eseeesereseree 


Cee eae abe eee see eessierevers esters esresesetres 


ea ee ee ee ee i a ay 


Peewee eter eres eres ese sresees eerste eseresereses 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 





Male Female | Total Male Female Total 

142,365 64,608 | 206,973 40, 218 28, 586 68, 804 
117,390 44,420 161,810 54,753 23, 029 77,782 
71,018 47,951 118,969 139,977 36,758 176,735 
64,452 43,040 107,492 125, 855 34,485 160,340 
70,870 46,366 117, 236 113, 959 30, 886 144, 845 
95, 814 45, 820 141, 634 111, 219 31,040 142, 259 
91,662 41,156 132, 818 102, 676 31,593 134, 269 
68, 818 38,707 107,525 110,465 29,003 139, 468 
54,742 34, 987 89, 729 135, 956 28, 221 164,177 
39, 908 32,793 72,701 155, 965 37, 140 193, 105 
36, 801 34,995 71, 796 156, 820 37,994 194,814 
43,010 38, 725 81,735 145, 906 35,448 181, 354 
53, 484 38,706 92,190 122,771 34,192 156, 963 
62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 82,311 126,481 
59,979 Soners 95, 252 80,977 33,00! 114, 528 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Heavy industry in general had been under- 
manned and the movement of workers to agri- 
culture and construction during the warmer 
weather aggravated the shortage. Some ease- 
ment had resulted from the importation of 
labour from the Maritimes. Also, steps were 
underway for recruiting help in Great Britain. 

Labour demand in food processing plants 
grew steadily during May. Little difficulty 
was expected in meeting needs since a large 
proportion of help is recruited locally among 
the married women and student labour force. 

The shortage of woman power for factory 
work became even more acute during May. 
Textile, rubber and radio workers continued in 
short supply with little possibilities of satis- 
fying demand through the normal channels. 
Many employers have indicated their desire to 
import help. 

Average weekly vacancies notified in manu- 
facturing numbered 10,201, indicating a 2 per 
cent decline over the month, while a 20 per 
cent drop occurred during the year. 


Construction—The construction boom pre- 
dicted for the 1947 season had not material- 
ized. Rising costs brought about a large scale 
cancellation of contracts, especially in resi- 
dential building. Many contractors would not 
quote a specified price on tenders for fear of 
additional upward revisions in material costs. 

The withdrawal of much residential work 
was offset by accelerated activity in indus- 
trial and public utility construction. Already 
journeymen, especially in the trowel trades, 
were in great demand and serious shortages 
were expected to develop in practically all 
areas. It was hoped that the situation would 
be eased somewhat by an integrated plan of 
moving tradesmen from job to job. 

Vacancies notified in construction averaged 
5,423 a week leaving 11,562 unfilled at the 
end of May. 


Transportation—Track maintenance men 
were difficult to obtain in some areas, prin- 
cipally in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Orders were placed in clearance, however, 
and relief was forthcoming from the Mari- 
time and Prairie provinces. 

The opening up of inland waterways greatly 
increased port activity in Montreal while at 
the same time causing some unemployment 
among stevedores and longshoremen at the 
ports of Saint John and Halifax. 

The seasonal upswing of activity in highway 
transportation was reflected in the marked 
downtrend in the number of unplaced truck 
drivers. 

Vacancies in transportation totalled 1,649 
per week during May, leaving 3,045 unfilled 
at the end of the month. 


Trade—The restraining effect of price 
decontrol on retail business was being felt 
throughout the country. Trade was reported 
slack in the Prairie and Maritime regions; the 
latter region was suffering particularly from 
the reduced purchasing power caused by the 
prolonged strike. In the remaining regions, 
trade was stimulated to some extent by the 
start of the tourist traffic. 

Labour demand in trade _ establishments 
compared favourably with that reported in 
1946. The increased employment needs, how- 
ever, were concentrated mainly in Toronto 
where large retailers were seriously short of 
clerical help. Jobs on a commission basis 
were in abundance but interested applicants 
were scarce. Orders for summer help were 
absorbing a fair number of students tem- 
porarily during the holiday period. 

Vacancies in trade averaged 3,732 per week 
in May leaving 10,334 positions unfilled at the 
end of the month. 


Service —The holiday needs of tourist camps 
and summer homes were adequately met with 


little difficulty. Recruitment of help took 
place largely among students and ‘teachers 
although a considerable number of the regu- 
lar staff left restaurants, domestic service, 
laundries, and hotels for the summer season. 


The exit of the regular service workers 
aggravated the existing shortage of personal 
and domestic workers in urban centres. Labour 
needs in restaurants and hotels continued at 
a high level in order to cover the usual labour 
turnover as well as replacements for regular 
staff on vacation. The unrelenting demand for 
domestics showed little signs of alleviation and 
various women’s organizations throughout the 
country were pressing for immigration as the 
only means of relief. Labour turnover was 
increasing in laundries and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments due to the warmer weather. 


Vacancies in service (other than public and 
professional) jumped by nine per cent during 
May to average 6,530 per week. 


Applicants Registering 


The relative stability existent in the labour 
market was indicated by the dropping off in 
job-seekers to an all-time low. Weekly apph- 
cations fell to 29,000 in May in contrast to 
the yearly high of 41,000 in January and 60,000 
during peak demobilization. The winter unem- 
ployed had, for the most part, been success- 
fully absorbed into summer employment by 
the end of May. The unplaced had fallen to 
128,000 which represented less than 3 per 
cent of the civilian labour force. 


In general, undermanned industry was 
looking to three main sources for recruit- 
ment of additional help—first jobbers, trans- 
fers from unemployment areas, and immigra- 
tion. 

The normal influx of first jobbers at the 
close of the school term had begun. Relief 
was felt in the technical field with the absorp- 
tion of graduating engineers, but the limited 
number graduating left much of the demand 
unsatisfied. Several thousand high school 
students would be available at the end of 
June and already many employers had con- 
tacted them for employment. 


Transfer of workers from chronic unem- 
ployment areas was gaining momentum; Some 
1,200 Maritime workers had, since the begin- 
ning of 1947, been moved is gainful employ- 
ment in ieursiors mines, factories and 
farms in Ontario. The unemployed in Wind- 
sor and Oshawa were recruited for factory 
work in Brantford and Kitchener. Unplaced 
women in Sudbury were recently transferred 
to factory work in St. Thomas. 

Immigration offered an important source of 
labour supply. During the first four months 

(Continued on page 1056) 
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Method Used to Adjust for Seasonality 


On the basis of their periodicity, the’ move- 
ments of any time series can be classified as 
secular, cyclical, seasonal, and irregular. 

For analytical purposes, it is valuable to 
adjust a specific time series so that the seasonal 
movement is eliminated. This adjustment has 
been made to the indices of employment shown 
in the charts entitled, “Employment Trends in 
Canadian Industries” and “Regional Employ- 
ment Trends”. 

There are several methods whereby these 
adjustments can be made. The one used in this 
case is outlined below. 


First, a 12-month moving average was com- 
puted from the original indices. This moving 
average was then centred by means of a 
2-month moving average computed from it. This 
step was lbased on the assumption that the 
length of the seasonal period movement is 12 
months. In general, this assumption is correct. 


Second, the original employment indices were 
expressed as percentages of the appropriate 
centred 12-month average. Percentage devia- 
tions were computed rather than numerical 
deviations because inspection of the original 
series showed that since 1939 there have been 
very extensive cyclical movements. If numerical 
deviations were used as the basis for determin- 
ing the seasonal pattern, this wide cyclical 
movement would tend to distort the pattern 
obtained. Percentage deviations are not dis- 
torted in this manner to nearly so great an 
extent. 


Third, the percentage deviations were then 
arrayed by months. ‘The purpose of this step 
was to determine whether the seasonal pattern 
was relatively stable or whether it was changing 
over the period under consideration. ‘This in- 
spection showed, in almost every case, a chang- 
ing seasonal pattern. 


Fourth, since both the amplitude and pattern 
of seasonality changed considerably during the 
war and are still changing, it was felt that the 
percentage deviations should be averaged, by 
months, for the relatively short period of three 
years. These average percentage deviations 
were then used to adjust the original indices 
for the middle of the three years. In other 
words, the 38-year moving average seasonal 
pattern was used as the basis of adjustment. 


Fifth, the actual process of deseasonalization 
was accomplished by dividing the original 
indices by the appropriate 3-year average sea- 
sonal index. This procedure. of course, would 
not apply to the most recent year. In this case, 
a 36-month average seasonal pattern was com- 
puted and used as a basis of adjustment for the 
most recent 12 to 23 months. As succeeding 
monthly data were obtained, the 36-month aver- 
age seasonal pattern was moved ahead one 
month, and new indices obtained. The new 
indices were then used as a basis of adjustment 
for the most recent month only. 


The general procedure, then, was to compute 
a 3-year moving average seasonal pattern and 
to use this as the basis for adjusting the original 
series. 

In the case of two industries, logging and 
construction, the seasonal variations were so 
great and so irregular that when the original 
indices were adjusted in the manner outlined 
above, a very erratic trend was obtained. In 
order to depict more clearly the general move- 
ment, a 5-month moving average of the season- 
ally adjusted indices was computed. 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
SEASONALLY - ADJUSTED: 


'g39 FO" 1947 


(AVERAGE - 1939 = 100) 
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of 1947, 11,000 persons had entered Canada unskilled groups. At the end of May, 40,000 
and the number expected to arrive will show or 382 per cent were unskilled, 36,000 or 29 per 
steady gains throughout the summer. cent were skilled or semi-skilled, 19,000 or 15 

The number unplaced at employment offices Per cent were clerical and 14,000 or 11 per 
fell by 30,000 during May to total 128,000 at cent were service workers (see Table TI). 
the month-end. The decline was evident in Of the unskilled, the largest single classified 
all main occupational groups although it was Sroup was registered for construction while in 
somewhat more pronounced in construction, the skilled groupings the unpaged, were 
truck driving, food processing, service and heaviest in transportation. 


TABLE II.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 1, 1947 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change From 





Industry Male Female Total May 1, 1947 
Absolute | Percentage 
Ba eh A STS Cee AA eke eee one 6 Rea IEREREE A = AU ay wl OES ars Mees Ss See BE 
AGRICULTURE, MISHING oo.cc cgaeee alec aes setae osc emen 2,723 434 3, 157 — 243 — 7-2 
LogeiInc— 
Pulpwood. o.nweer cies ane os acle seine te os eae eee ne 7,932 17 7,349 + 1,930 + 35-6 
y Dy ta 675 sagan eee aee ate RTCA mene rg a REIT ee SE SS tiny 9 Bic 1,439 15 1,454 + 237 + 19-5 
Other Topping see hie occu ele ee oer) vain foeye- sve feateeye eaineeaee BY Aa etal aeueead aa! 132 = 60 — 31-3 
i ho) i) ee ee ee Oe Nan ae i aS is Suid 8,903 32 8, 935 + 2,107 + 30:9 
MINING— : 
(Oyor:| San Eee USAR GR e ORS NE See UREN MAID FS scat a O:c 485 1 486 + 16 + 3:4 
Metallic ores— 
POD re Gee eect acces Acie OR Ee Sia aia CISL Rae Ee att RR MeO © | taenetreemoes iene Renat: 50 + 4 + 8-7 
Ol ER Se ee ONG Oe oF eer ER ne tere tse 1,067 6 1,073 + 104 + 10-7 
US RVGl ies] eee a (ye |, Beta pen SONA Alri aly teRaInys Ss the ero Ges 4 Oe Oe c 611 1 612 - 62 — 9-2 
(@ic)0) 1) ees EE aM Cine TS Bonga < 186 3 189 + 29 + 18-1 
Other metallic Grest}-cesa. ati .. deioeie.s ese Seeteetee ele 154 2 156 + 58 + 59-2 
Non-metallic:minerals...2..5< $a. cisco neice caranioee 361 4 365 = 87 a ats? Oe) 
Prospecting and Oil producing)... .. -. diese nei dee ieee Soar... oe eee 85 _ 23 — 21:3 
Total es ore Mane. Rae tee cee nana ese erro tee ate 2,999 ld 3,016 + 213 + 7-6 
MANUFACTURING— 
Food and kindred products........00+secrteerscnsssegees 2,244 2,474 4,718 + 1,440 + 43-9 
Textiles tapnarel, ‘6teis cssiiie dabln's.« Ba bere ceeteeie seic terete 2,488 8,575 11,063 — 1,482 — 11-5 
Lumber and finished lumber products..............+000+% 3, 133 338 3,471 + 895 + 34-7 
Pulp and paper products and printing...........-..-+++++- 1,625 1, 464 3,089 + 406 + 15-1 
@hemicalsvand allied productsyie. Petes ss eee 698 412 1,110 + 99 + 9-8 
Products of petroleum and coals ss... 4206. oc cee a oe 112 43 155 + 1 + 0:6 
Rubber products ale: c cua ercisesvecarcieeeete ele ete eeear mere core eae: 401 296 697 + 81 + 13-1 
Leather and products.............. 397 847 1,244 _ 79 — 6-0 
Stone, clay and glass products 749 124 873 + 40 + 4-8 
Iron and'steel and’ productseoso. Soe x sere eee a. eee. ek 1,757 294 2,051 + 244 + 13°5 
Non-ferrous metals. . . 2.20). . soo ses.emdieinns 62 9 ela tame 878 187 1,065 - 9 — 0-8 
WEACHINGryirerer ert norte tier entries crane erate erence rarer eee 2,197 815 3,012 + 492 + 19-5 
Transportation equipment... ic6s. 2.52. deeeahe oe hee 1,162 140 1,302 — 533 — 29-1 
Miscellaneous. 'sivecayoien se LA Oe EL one 489 601 1,090 3 76 — 6:5 
fo) cl eae AA Ne os SME EL Ray rei se oy chs ome 18,330 16,610 34, 940 + 1,569 + 4-7 
(SONSURUCTION <i.c'cc ci otrcsi hes Boe Zee otstrgoke oh ole io Oem ae ote eee eiemeraiese 11,500 62 11, 562 + 3,406 + 41-8 
BRAN SPOR TATION: 56 c.crosetcheaicte dave scores ve bperetbarnaic eRe abet teheie set asks 2,892 153 3,045 — 112 3°6 
CoMMUNICATIONS AND OTHER PusBLic UTMITIES............... 1,337 571 1,908 + 259 + 15-7 
TRADE— 
NVGIOLESAIG 2 )e;0 Rests apts aga ieee ae HY eh aes enero as gu ate 2,070 856 2,926 + 157 + 5-7 
JRC Hid bier eed A ae ie aes SARIS Ban, “Sal eum LLM di 3,251 4,157 7,408 + 675 + 10-0 
Oba asses streesrerarerapsarordiewtnte ate ey aR A: 5,321 5,013 10,334 + 832 + 8-8 
Finance, INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE. ....0...05-05002e0050000+ 1,323 1,319 2,642 — 3650 — 11-7 
SERVICE— 
PUOMG here es emirs > Saas 9m ee Menge © bles amen NgED Sess 1,750 1,042 2,792 + 640 + 29-7 
OMICS UIC Hertel Mane Gace ass aera kets rea velsei ete eG REC ae naan sae 80 3, 934 4,214 + 92 + 2-2 
Rersonalanumester hearth e eDeameromraror theirs ehansrcienslonesendteintns leh 2,336 Tipe 9,663 + 1,802 + 22-9 
Custom and repair. . 29.04... LM sseseads «sueaonen ere e ed ne 1, 660 246 1,906 + ie + 0-9 
OPHEMSERVICe! Hes ete cee ics eed s MeO Lior Dee RD a 1,422 3,112 4,534 + 234 + 5-4 
Ota Ie sere ROMs st IE a es Hae tio tek cee 7,448 15,661 23,109 + 2,785 + 13-7 
FAR TMUN DU SERIES: «cee ess LeU cies SS Siecle cers Ceres it Sle eee ales 62,776 39, 872 102,648 +10, 466 + 11-4 
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Referrals 


The level of referral activity reflects the 
balance existing between labour demand and 
supply. Necessarily the geographical and occu- 
pational distribution, job requirements and 
wage rates, physical strength, traits and re- 
sponsibilities of -the jobseeker, degree of 
mobility of workers, and the skill of the place- 
ment officer, etc., rather than the actual num- 
bers reported are the decisive “matching” 
factors. The interplay of these factors during 
the first five months of 1947 resulted in greater 
proportionate referral activity than in the cor- 
responding period one year before. Referrals 
indicated only a 4 per cent decline despite a 
17 per cent dropping off in applications and a 
10 per cent decrease on jobs reported. In May, 
referrals averaged 26,087 per week, represent- 
ing a 7 per cent rise during the month. The 
monthly gain was proportionate to the increase 
in jobs reported. That is, a constant ratio of 
46 referrals per 100 jobs available (those on 
file at the beginning in addition to those re- 
ported during the month) was maintained. On 
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the other hand, there was a decided gain in 
the proportion of applicants referred to jobs. 
Whereas in April 32 per cent of available ap- 
plicants received referral slips, by May the 


‘percentage had risen to 38. 


Placements 


Similar to the referral trend, placement 
activity had shown a much smaller propor- 
tionate drop than either vacancies or applica- 
tions. During the five-month period recorded 
in 1947, placements showed a 3 per cent decline 
over the comparative months in 1946. Since a 
4 per cent drop was recorded in referral activity 
it was evident that there had been a slight 
upswing in the effective referral ratio—that. is, 
more referrals were resulting in placements. 

Reports from employment offices indicated 
that the chief deterrent factors in placement 
activity were the tightening up of job speci- 
fications by employers and the “selectiveness” 
of applicants in certain lines of unskilled 
work. 


TABLE III.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS 
AT JUNE 1, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies 


Occupational Group 





Unplaced Applicants 








Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers............ 1,417 749 2,166 4,291 807 5,098 
@lericaleVVorkerswe ances ease oe ee aes cies sbes s/aie.oisulleteler ye 2,082 5,478 7,560 7,425 11, 808 19, 233 
alee Wor ers.) n ee ei Ee seco 2,753 2,395 5,148 3, 869 4,763 8, 632 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers......... 3,105 12,798 15, 903 8, 942 4,602 13, 544 
DOamMen PAS. Stes ROME? EES AIESE RR ITS. 3 186 2 188 1, 226 5 1,201 
Agricnitureand Ph ishingy....4a500...ee hei. ose cs 3, 062 257 3,319 2,118 371 2, 489 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................. 25, 156 Gelso 32,341 ot: 408 4,745 mia 
Hood and kindred products.....22.4.aiece as. 353 130 483 728 481 ite a 
EWVEXtIES NGLOUMIN@ MCE. peta € os cdss 6 asd cbs) 1,160 4,990 6, 150 558 2,046 gs ies 
Lumber and wood products...............05 9, 200 28 9, 228 1,308 83 boy 
Pulp, paper ancdeprinting Mw cd... % bee ees 301 220 521 320 185 ee 
meahherand DrOdUCEsoeeer seit vee de ee eee ee os os 761 net il 4 we 
Stone, clay and gl OAUCUSE ee vid fara staaie-cs 5) 4 ‘ re 
Mstaboortivel 3 i he ¢ nt AL ee eee 2,344 66 2,410 4,699 268 4,967 
BNE CtriCaleet Mek. tc eee. os 24 83 eothoe es 264 197 461 683 106 ; Be 
Transportation equipment, n.€.C............. 67 9g 76 530 146 4 : 
VDT es 4. Se MONE co sah OS owe as WAS ATS e BAGO) F., pete eae 1,160 G35) |RLs eee. a . 6 
Goustruchromy Mee eae iaioss Sead cadence ¢ 4,602 3 4, 605 5,334 ’ , oF 
Transportation (except seamen).............. 1,076 3 1,079 6, ee tl ie 
Communication and public utility............ EG |. ONO e ee 157 sf en 
WWrade and Servic... 4. BA swee wens sods ae age as 612 766 1,378 P ad ite 
Other skilled and semiskilled............... 3, 022 215 3, 237 f : ae 
BOK EIMENG Hs SORES 5. UUs  heeine nites ors 141 a4 158 540 8 Bee 
VA TOTON TICES with. saiacte SANE ataje oaids SO slew a wets 471 74 545 2,616 72 , 688 
i ER eS CORT ee re eens 25,009 11, 006 36,015 34, 891 5,210 40,101 
aaee een” aches oa es ae 97 2, 210 3, 187 838 1, 153 991 
Lumber and lumber products.............++- 2,222 161 2,383 1,090 yn Str 
otal RIAN Ge ©. so tues ote davai eral +0 aaa 's Bo 2,036 343 2,379 1,030 1 eo 
NO ONSTUACTON ce case Sr ere ie S creis ein sise ara oc oeseays GG 19) onsets oat ots 6, 619 4,540 : Bs 
Other unskilled workers............2.+.+e008 13,155 8, 292 21,447 27,393 3,75 ; 
TINO URL eet aces eee Heiataticls y/o crevenetsieut ore 62,776 39,870 102,640 94,170 32,311 126,481 
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TABLE IV.—AVERAGE WEEKLY PLACEMENTS AND REFERRALS AS REPORTED BY NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 


Industry 3 e Cent 
ace- ace- 

ments Referrals ments of 

Referrals 
Agriculture and lishing... ei. ape rats wtesecvoreus eve cae a adeke el che lene rare Teron Toe ee ae ee 477 654 72°9 
| ort a1 RR OR ORS CRE IEC Ane ve Th AME SORES ah mA hi Remi, 5.5 om bid 6 morta aati oubiolpcd 479 656 73-0 
MiMing. .. 6.0... e eee eee cece eee e ee ceb eee ee ceneteeeeteneeteeeeess OPER SA, AIG ARF DS 379 565 67-1 
Manufacturing stents b) SEAR ORS tse eee Se Te basco sa cagee AeA He 4,399 7, 845 56-1 
Food and kindred products ):i¢ .c6.5 «:6.0cse sods ss ee ele eee 676 1,257 53-8 
Textiles/apparél, (ete Hees AYE EOE AA ee ee eet ee oe 577 1,048 55-1 
Jum ber and :finished lumbersproductsise,.dojasn «eee eek ee ee 603 1,027 58-7 
Pulp'and paper products and printing...) <<... «cs. eeee et ee eee 305 495 61-6 
Chémicalsiand allied products A0F.08 Ar) EE: Pee One se ee ee 198 374 52-9 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. AIH EOE Den toed’ Alain, is al eal 59 100 59-0 
Rubber'productei tise oe eee tec ee ee ETE eNOS | al EE Oe AD ceeeg, 64 140 45-7 
eather snd products’. avai bcuseae cone ie tN ORR 5 eC aie SA oe 76 140 54-3 
Stone;'clay’and'glass productey.. to.) ote ee ee 3 oe eee Li 296 59-8 
Troniand:steel andiproductsisnncaie. Leis: Gee. eet... ae 1. oe 412 785 52-5 
Nonterrous’ metals is. ccis 25 be 2 303. Sagak ban tte Oe A A Rr ee 278 409 68-0 
Machinery “4. (2h), Rese Ol Bea IOY fa ee VL AO) SORE AP Re eed 468 891 52-5 
Transportation equipment. ccs beers ke MaMee en 4. wee eee el ae 396 670 59-1 
Miscellaneous ..cs sacas se cegecne othe sO aie enon ere gee A a ocr ae ee eee 110 213 51-6 
RONSETUCHION:. 6555. cows eee 2h ae beeen hie eh ee 3,038 4,638 65-5 
LP PANSHOPEABLON . 2.0.66 bb bs 4 Lek ELE UES a ed oe ee ee 1,041 1,455 71-5 
Commutiieations and other publie utilitiess:: 352500 7 We eee eee 235 374 62-8 
Trade 0 AS as BEL OA AMY bo ee VS ORE Sta Gi Pe See 1,716 3,524 48-7 
Finanoe, insurance’ real catate. 62.0002. 3.50 ca Pe Se ee i co 192 439 43-7 
Public and professional service wh + a5045 3300 ot See ee Boe eee ee eee 1,017 1, 627 62-5 
Other service Pers yc on iustaeied io oat REE oad tie ee a ee 3, 266 4,964 65-8 
1218 1g cae a Ona RL ENR Man UMAR ME ye or eacy argecerva i Aye a Yap, co 16, 239 26, 741 60-7 





Seasonal influences upped the placement ferred into textile employment. The continu- 
activity by 6 per cent during May. The most ng housing shortage was the main obstacle 
noteworthy increase took place in mining fol- limiting transfer of help. 
lowed by substantial upswings in construction, The following table gives the placements 
service and sawmill employment. The rise was ofrected by employment offices, each year, from 
general throughout the country and was com- January 1937, to date: 
mon to both men and women. Average weekly 
placements totalled 15,762 per week as com- 


pared with 14,849 and 17,985 one month and Placements 
one year Year 
vee before ia ectively. Regular Casual Totals 
iwelve! per cent {oft placements were @hort- -b--e——_ ee 
term, that is, of less than seven days duration. \s997— |b 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
As reported in previous issues, these place-  1938..........0secseee 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
t : 19998 Sesh: .. 242, 962 141,920 384, 882 
ments were concentrated largely in trade and 1940..1..12022202272) 320,090 155,016 475, 106 
services. 1dd a << nee ie 316, 168 191,595 507,763 
1940 5. ANS ph 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
Movement of labour accounted for 2 per te Ni opate eereonene 1800408 53,618 1,944,026 
Re Te 693, 798 | 1,739, 
cent of placements. Although normally con- — j945.010010 0000077001 1 445,692 17 be 1488 58 
fined largely to the seasonal locei Peat! te eee eae 785, 593 73, 819 "859, 412 
. Bey al logging and min- 94 (ditvedia) ae 265,555 39, 087 304 642 


ing industries, over 100 persons were trans- 


= 
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Special Placements 


There has been a constantly growing co- 
operation received from employers in the 
absorption into employment of physically 
handicapped personnel. To date placements 
had averaged a 38 per cent gain over 1946 and 
the spread was widening in the latest. recorded 
period. From April 15-May 14 placements 
totalled 1,414 in comparison to 1,269 and 1,109 
one month and one year before respectively. 

Many offices were reporting that those on 
file were narrowing down to very seriously 
impaired cases or over-age applicants having 
little training in any specific line of work. 


By the mid-May date the unplaced had 
fallen to a new all-time low (4,938); this 
represented 3 per cent of the total unplaced 
at that date. 

The work of, the Employment Service in 
guiding youths into gainful employment was 
progressing favourably during May. Appli- 
cations from youths registering for work were 
supplemented with information from school 
records in order to exact the most selective 
placing. Job opportunities, in all except 
chronic unemployment areas, appeared to be 
excellent. 


Executive and Professional Offices 


Placement of executive and professional per- 
sonnel during May reached the highest peak 
since the beginning of 1946, excepting the 
month of February in the current year. This 
upswing reflected the absorption of university 
graduates at the termination of the spring 
semester. Engineering graduates were in 
great demand, but because of the limited 
number completing their courses, many orders 
remained unfilled. Fewer vacancies existed 
for the general Arts and Commerce students 
with many of these students getting appoint- 
ments through personal contact. Placements 
during May averaged 69 per week as com- 
pared with 61 in April. ' 


‘Many of the orders on file required 
personnel of exceptional ability, with both 


diversified experience and scholastic back- 
ground; they were also expected to be in 
the younger age bracket. Applicants presently 
unemployed tended to be beyond 45 years 
of age and limited in practical experience. 
At the end of May, 2,297 applicants were 
unplaced while vacancies available numbered 
1,720. 

Gainful employment for the summer months 
was found for practically all undergraduates, 
with the aid of the E & P and local offices. 
Applied and practical science students were 
able to secure employment in their chosen 
line of work while those in the more general 
courses usually accepted job opportunities 
offering good wages. 


Veterans 


Applications—The steady reduction in 
applications evident in the general field was 
not shared by veterans. Veteran applica- 
tions during the last three months had 
remained relatively stable in contrast to the 


general experience of an eight per cent 
decline elsewhere. This contrasting upward 
movement largely reflected the influx of 


veteran students at the close of the university 
year. An average of 7,430 applications were 
received from veterans each week in ‘May. 


Placements—With a greater proportion of 
veterans available at employment offices, 
placements showed a markedly _ greater 
percentage rise than in the general field. 
Placements rose by 13 per cent to total 4,380 
per week during May. 

Dual Service and World War I veterans 
received more appointments in May than 
were recorded in any month during the past 
year. This remarkable account, in the face 
of the declining rate of demobilization, indi- 


cated the great success achieved by the public 
campaigns launched on behalf of the older 
veteran. 

Special Placement officers and Casualty 
Rehabilitation officers continued to devote 
special attention to the selective placing of 
physically impaired veterans. Employers 
generally showed great willingness to accept 
amputation cases but were sometimes more 
reluctant to employ persons with less visible 
forms of handicaps. From April 15 to May 14 
placements totalled 692, the annual high to 
date. 


Unplaced Applicants—Veterans, registered 
as unplaced at N.ES. offices, fell by 14,000 
or 27 per cent during May. Sharp reduc- 
tions took place in practically all centres, with 
the exception of certain university cities. 

The duration of registrations for work also 
indicated a decided drop. Whereas at the 
end of April 77 per cent of the unplaced has 
been registered for more than two weeks, one 
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month later the percentage had fallen to 73. 
A ‘heavy proportion of the “long-term” 
unplaced ex-servicemen were in the Halifax 
centre where 6,080 had been seeking work 
for more than two weeks. This was indicative 
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of the chronic unemployment problem existent 
in that area. ‘Centres reporting more than 
2,000 in the “15 days or more” unplaced group 
were: Vancouver (3,205); Winnipeg (2,749) ; 
Saint John (2,452); Montreal (2,398). 


, Regional Analysis 


The following regional analysis is based on 
reports received from National Employment 
Service offices throughout the country. ‘The 
report covers the month of May, 1947. 


Maritime Region 


The seasonal upswing in employment 
activities materialized and gradually gained 
momentum throughout the period. The 
settlement of the coal strike and the subse- 
quent return to work of 13,000 miners will 
be reflected in all industries. 


Agriculture—The continued wet weather 
resulted in hardly 50 per cent of the yearly 
seeding being completed. Only the advent 
of more favourable weather will save the 
crops. ; 

A serious shortage of farm help. had 
developed in the dairying counties. This was 
attributed to the long hours and competition 
of the logging industry which offered higher 
wages on a year round basis. 


Logging—With the exception of the year 
round operations, the lumber cuts had been 
completed. Heavy rains provided ideal water 
conditions for the drive. It was estimated 
that a record drive would be established. 


Fishing—The fishing industry returned to 
normal after months of idleness due to strike 
action. Salmon fishing in New Brunswick 
was reported to be good. Offsetting this gain 
was the report that poor catches and low 
prices had had an adverse effect on lobster 
fishing around Prince Edward Island. 


Mining —About 1,000 coal miners had gone 
back to work in the Minto area and the 
Intercolonial Coal Co. mines. 

Negotiations were still going on at the 
Dominion Coal Co. mines and it was 
expected that a settlement would be effected 
shortly. . 


Manufacturing—Sawmills were operating at 
full capacity and mill workers were being 
assured of steady employment during the 
season. . 

Processing plants at Halifax were busy and 
had placed orders for more fish cutters and 
packers; canneries were only working about 
J San Many fishermen were salting their 
sh. 

Foundries, steel plants and textile mills 
were operating at a high level although some- 


what hindered by the prevailing coal strike. 
The Eastern. Car Co. of Trenton was pre- 
paring to start on a 250 car order for the 
Canadian National Railways which will 
enlarge the number on the payroll. 


Brick and tile plants were operating full 
time but were unable to keep up with the 
demand for this product. 


The Halifax shipyards were maintaining a 
steady level of employment. Yards engaged 
in building wooden craft were busy on fishing 
and small boats. 


Construction—Building was one of the 
few bright spots for employment. Despite 
unfavourable weather and material shortages, 
road improvements and general construction 
were progressing. The lack of housing 
accommodation was hindering the transfer- 
ence of workers from one locality to another. 

Highway construction and _ street repair 
were in progress in the Halifax, Moncton 
and Cape Breton areas. Labour turnover 
was high as few men with sufficient skill 
were applying for this work. 

Tenders were called for a two million 
dollar expenditure for the extension of run- 
ways at the Moncton airport. This will be 
a severe drain on the local labour supply. 


Transportation —Ballasting operations on 
the Canadian National Railways were well 
underway with an ample supply of labour 
to meet requirements. 

The closing of the port season at Saint 
John and Halifax forced unemployment 
among waterfront workers. Freight train 
crews had also been reduced due to the 
decreased flow of material. These men were 
then available for summer employment. 


Quebec Region 


Persistent rain and flood conditions in May 
further delayed agriculture and construction 
activity throughout the province. Manufac- 
turing remained at a high level while expan- 
sion projects were retarded by the shortage 
of material machinery and_ housing 
accommodation. 


Agriculture—The outlook for agriculture 
was not promising as seeding was already a 
month late in most areas. As the ground 
was still flooded in some places little hope 
was held for prospective crops. 
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The Polish veterans were proving to be a 
great asset in strengthening the farm labour 
situation. 

It was expected that workers for thinning 
the sugar beets would be recruited from the 
urban centres. 


Logging—During the first two weeks in 
May there were approximately 20,000 men in 
woods operations. The work was being held 
up to some extent by snow and floods but 
by the middle of the month driving opera- 
tions had started. Operations will be 
prolonged as much extra work will be 
involved in refloating logs which were driven 
from the main course by the flood waters. 


Mining—Renewed activity in northern 


mining fields was being met by an adequate . 


supply of workers. Gold mines reported that 
new fields were being opened up and others 
extended. 

‘Drilling crews have been flown in to the 
Hollinger and Labrador M & E Co. prop- 
erties. The Government authorization of the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company Bill would be a great factor in the 
opening up of this area. 

The Canadian Johns-Manville in Asbestos 
had been successful in getting some much 
needed help in Quebec City and was planning 
on seeking help in other Quebec cities. 

In the Gaspe area the former oil workings 
were being tested to see whether operations 
should be reopened. 

It was expected that the demand for miners 
and beginners will be a heavy one and efforts 
were being made to have an adequate supply 
of workers available. 


Fishing—Fishermen were busy along the 
Gaspe Coast with lobster, salmon and herring 
fishing. 

Cod fishing had been delayed because of 
bad weather but was expected to begin about 
the second week in June. At that time the 
fleet will consist of about 1,500 boats and 
4,000 men. 


Manufacturing—General industrial activity 
did not change appreciably from that reported 
for last month. Iron and steel industries 
continued to push forward, reporting an 
adequate supply of raw materials. However, 
companies engaged in the fabrication of 
structural steel, engines and other machinery 
were experiencing an acute shortage of 
skilled tradesmen. 

Unsettled labour conditions and a shortage 
of material had a retarding effect on the 
leather industry in the Quebec and Chambly 
areas while labour scarcity was the deterrent 
factor in Valleyfield shoe factories. 

Workers for textile mills were in _ short 
supply. A campaign to recruit female help 
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in Quebec City for the Dominion Textile 
Mulls was met with some success. The low 
starting rate plus uncertain housing conditions, 
however, made workers generally unwilling to 
move to textile centres. 


Construction—This industry 
improved and had drained all available 
labour sources. ‘However, contract awards 
showed a decline and it was expected that 
the 1947 total would not exceed that of 1946 
as had been expected. Skilled craftsmen were 
already difficult to obtain and it was pre- 
dicted that all tradesmen would be employed 
by the end of June. 

With a budget of $24,000,000 for road con- 
struction, the largest amount in the history 
of the Province, skilled and unskilled workers 
will be in heavy demand. Work had started 
on an asphalt road through the Laurentide 


steadily 


‘National Park and on sections of a roadway 


in the Gaspe Peninsula. 

There was almost a complete halt in 
residential construction, the investor biding 
his time until costs were more stable. 

A heavy commercial construction program 
was underway, headed by a $500,000 structure 
for the International Harvester Co. of Canada. 
Preliminary work had started on the Belmont 
Street Bridge in (Montreal and large additions 
to the textile plants in Drummondville and 
Grand Mere. Laval College was erecting an 
addition costing $175,000 and the town of 
Rouyn was building a $150,000 school. 

The scarcity of skilled help and material 
hampered shipbuilding at many points. 

Work on the 300 miles of Canadian National 
Railway line being laid this summer in the 
Abitibi area was proceeding rapidly. 


Transportation—It was hoped that the 
partial delivery of the 6,200 box car order 
will avert a repetition of the bottleneck 
experienced during the preceding winter 
months. 

Bus traffic had been stepped up and several 
new runs inaugurated. 


Ontario Region 


The scarcity of skilled labour was a shadow 
on the face of increased activity. The 
upswing, however, was somewhat modified by 
the prevailing cold weather and material 
shortages. 


Agriculture—Throughout a large part of 
the province, prospects for field crops were 
uncertain. Wet weather had kept the farmer 
off the land. This delay resulted in only 50 
per cent of the usual crop of oats and barley 
being sown. Shortage of these feed grains 
will undoubtedly result in a lower production 
of live stock and will lessen, to some degree, 
the demand for year-round farm labour. 
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Office 


Prinee Edward Island.......................06- 
CharlovcecOw tacks an eis rere aes en Ice 
Summerside! eee a eas eh ee 


Agri erst eee... cee eee dee tates EOE Rane 
Bridgewater ins 3.2060 soa tee ee eee: 
Dartmouth eee pe ae eR ee eee 
Glace Bay se ee oe oor ses CE Te EE 
IS EAMES Gene gr Sam elon ld) Sear aeeter Henny eee: 


Ts VETPOOL: thas Cae es Se ERE omc ae 
INew Glasgow see is Mist ORG de ee 
New Waterford: i0 ...:: toe eres « evan ee 
INorthiSvdney.perrmcn atk. Sede ois be ee betes 
PICTOU AP SARS Bey MA ADE”, Bre UC oe 


Sydney. 2b eee nee ee eee eae tr en. Cee nae 
Sydney Mines: 005... fea tiate eae whe rao 
Truro 


IBAGHUISE Se ere sees Ce cer eer ts torent Te aaa 
Campbellton Payee re. SA ee ee ele 
HUG MUNAStONS Hae eee. ke sic hs Es wn eorcte ales. Sent ctewedecE 
Fredericton 
Minto 


eC ee er ee 


Pome ee mem een e reser ere re seers erenerreereseeee 


Suasex! SCM Tha aot SA Ta ae 
Quebec se. Fi, ey OF eee eka a eRe 


Cr er ee er ry 


Buckingham 
Causapscal 
Chandler 


BO Beaiis: tres < eran tha ake east tas ee 
Tmchuten 400k. 2 Se ae 


Montmagny 
Montreal 


Qriebe 220 TEENS OE” ee OND 


Rouyn 


Capel, Ite yalahiwith: siege 


St. Joseph d’Alma 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sorel 


CIOLS WStelejic: ae = ¢ 5s: 0a SF leFele) os 6s sey hile borane ees 
SSeS OUP 8 sO. 6m m/e wee wie) Wie ahs sPahe dae wile) «iia “a nites ahe ial ohiotate 


Vee ceo wamw © <4, 66 $e sie a's e B's) 0 6 cl eles ols bie 





Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


Regis- 
tered Referred 
during to 


period | vacancies 


Applicants 


Placements 


Regular 


Casual 





Unplaced 
end of 
period 


during end of 

period period 
571 259 
262 194 
309 65 
3,353 1,801 
149 21 
124 69 
148 149 
82 |. ae ee 
1,083 975 
20 Wl cca oa 
180 181 
54 8 
531 94 
1G.) et eye 

56 17 

12 16 

13 2 
439 50 
44 3 
276 190 
125 26 
3,448 2,372 
75 34 
259 184 
31 3 
382 316 
101 56 
1,248 835 
60 11 
964 646 
119 142 
93 71 
116 74 
31,735 25,988 
178 263 
208 53 
80 46 
313 309 
1,205 428 
241 487 
354 306 
39 34 
622 228 
63 48 

33 113 
210 345 
401 304 
338 306 
118 46 
193 120 
480 337 
160 142 
87 87 

79 27 
208 206 
184 202 
138 57 
105 109 
38 322 
15.751 14, 459 
60 56 
175 121 
1,814 1,029 
85 119 
209 282 
435 304 
480 340 
366 335 
112 45 
733 375 
45 57 
507 553 
661 553 
455 258 
20 15 
274 49 
618 338 
572 115 
179 148 


590 559 
329 236 
261 323 
5,476 4,562 
156 175 
111 251 
295 168 
461 176 
1,644 1,273 
67 
270 128 
115 38 
702 820 
87 57 
102 74 
97 56 
96 12 
551 787 
148 117 
364 288 
210 116 


275 5 
234 429 
134 75 
268 220 
74 108 
1,297 1,042 
110 58 
1,764 908 
61 45 
72 36 
83 68 
25,841 23,291 
64 
220 206 
81 62 
154 87 
88 18 
309 200 
198 245 
67 
596 577 
101 87 
28 22 
231 147 
504 290 
230 266 
245 88 
150 102 
185 150 
84 18 
324 100 
86 67 
117 184 
oa 45 
189 79 
39 38 
229 57 
11, 261 12,363 
33 
48 20 
2,783 2,102 
69 57 
120 83 
362 214 
674 406 
87 93 
114 6 
361 517 
77 2 
340 272 
1,050 634 
289 318 
60 31 
429 233 
634 706 
580 407 
209 146 


soe wees nae 


Pr a ry 


ee 


Ce ee 
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were ree nee 


tee ee ee eee 


Cr 


re 


i er 


Par eee ed 


weer eee eee 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to ——__—_—_——_—_———__|. end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

EUHreewRivers!. han ee A ee 404 214 671 562 157 30 3, 844 
MalidiOre“e erases oa Oe 2. ce eRe 444 Saul 273 159 NOS: Weta seas aes: 153 
Valley field Are PUR isk ee Pt. cc aos 4 el: 769 476 398 316 DOD 1 peace, 465 
iVictoriavilles 4: eee re ee ee 485 20 279 325 DAG. | eee ces ca 249 
CPTRC ATION ieee ost ers he ea Plas tee 63,198 56,318 39,893 41,712 23,320 2,300 31,150 
PATTIDULOP MeN. ss Pee. cee PR eae 142 22h 158 209 248 4 87 
BALTIC Mad x acta Re cae RRs a de nd 514 322 221 331 215 3 216 
Belleville®...a: <2 MOR: cook PRE os oh 259 197 233 394 LOG NIE. 2 Saree 324 
DTACO DIG ROL: Tee hocks de eka 251 264 135 179 114: |) Bd oh Sh2k 92 
SPAT DEON cas 0! te Wie. « clin es «ee. SR 81 188 it 70 50 2 104 
Brangiordeesc cst (Oe ys ot ee ee 1,071 871 732 482 384 13 225 
Brockviller.62.. 2040860. A A Re AS 140 70 159 147 Oe eras eee 97 
Carleton: Place: 254, Riis cesscty BER ice eae 29 44 31 23 22) ||. e emeerene 44 
Chathaniee. conection 360 231 430 365 258 10 360 
Cobourggsy... Ve Bae | ees 2 ee om 113 38 124 116 90 5 55 
Colling wooden tas cic cee tenn ee et 137 82 50 91 O37 |eeerrserey 186 
Cornwallee. 27 bRe ks PRR oa OS. . 762 172 592 798 511 19 505 
Dunnville; 4.640. tees + cio. eee ee ere... 49 67 | 54 63 29 2 48 
ROT SUS tre ake cia cA en see ee, ce? 80 138 25 26 DOES, aoe chile, 6 
HOrtisriene oes eee) os os RE ee ke: 221 91 165 168 144 1 129 
Hort Hrancesinrc:< cai... dsayy 4) eines RE, 8 400 306 167 214 D263 VO arenas 57 
ore Willa... ot Be. «ts BO tenes 1,296 Pest 656 586 413 1 462 
(Tn do aa. RR = RRA (aly 2 Ra 413 650 143 128 EL eaters Os 67 
Eangnoque rec: siti Bie sais «ccd eee oc A: as 80 21 83 74 53 10 45 
Goderichee eh eer oO eee 230 203 99 147 114 5 36 
(Quelphiyagied sk. See. he Re as ae, 535 558 414 447 QO4P eee 142 
b 8 Each Ust0)1 Pes Pee FERRE RIS ee aa. MTR de 3,845 3,417 3, (82 4,013 1,676 347 2,313 
Haw kesbuny®: #7) O80 ©. 7 RR Ree See! ng 89 102 1 1 220 
HN OTSOL Maree. Wy MBB 22 V sok POM Ae, ON 43 134 47 ~ 46 31 2 21 
Kapuskasing...... BA nents oy, See uke eae 646 619 61 78 Obs caste ara AT 
CNOA Ae Pee RR ne IRL, oi eae 166 546 93 77 OL AN ober 152 
Kingstonsccote.. och Pel arc, JAI all ede 611 211 861 740 390 16 748 
harkland?Uakes:-. 8th...) soe... Soe 560 411 727 517 273 17 378 
meneenener, Wateroe. 6.6 och Bsc os es dots ws be 1,452 1,798 440 595 BOD i aay deel ro -c- 150 
Leamington s:<.) ROR od ek Po he ae 143 86 147 134 44 8 139 
lindsay aret cor. tie et eee eee 125 57 172 159 90 4 173 
Tuistoweleedes ly fey ba Ph ot eee. ie Ee aS ddl 49 120 31 30 Oa ee Ste aed 52 
Won OFF oi ee Se NMS i cn bak PR Gh SE 2,920; 2,640 1,496 1,955 976 169 607 
Midland Sau" Aihee ee OT eS. PaaS.) 149 55 108 146 125 8 111 
Napanee... Saeco ant nod SOR se Ae ew. 79 71 46 95 54 le aeanhincs 101 
INCWIMETKOG 7 a. 0 bE cas 105s cla eibis besale Medes 179 280 56 109 Coe et See 86 
ING weLOronto weenie tee”, Pil ee. a RE. 748 655 626 545 DDS | cae Lerma’ Sol 
Niagara Halls!:2e,Met eh ee lye dG 481 378 412 439 256 8 334 
North eBay. ccs AM site cae ce oe 652 302 404 445 300 47 161 
Orillia tea ee | HR. ice ec ASR ccs 395 258 198 287 140 19 269 
OBA WA) seis det Os icc Oe Reco Sc. 827 575 1,187 887 488 16 1,697 
Ottawa. sree. ee ee eet Pei 2,574 1,597 2,365 2,090 833 55 4,827 
Owen, Sound oe. Ether ee: ee | 294 261 196 196 98 4 166 
Barry SOund 2.5.5.0 Pee i.cis ot. Betts, ke A. - 156 78 56 81 (hie eae oe 153 
Pembrokewes.. cece eh ee ee ee. 405 171 270 304 156 df 245 
er biiernee eee Oe ce ow AE rossi ites 181 ula lf 202 160 119 11 53 
Peterborouzh.....4 200 2k. ..1. SRR wee. 2 Tae ee 553 348 582 749 AUD s\aaae vance 362 
RICtONS Rael fr ck-c.: tC ee fot eeh a 2s Cee. 4] 27 79 51 24 2 101 
RorteArthun®.... ctti Rb, 0 lo tlds eect ee ae 3,499 2,532 1,054 870 785 it 635 
PoC WOrNGrise ... Mikes Me ace.ck Measea nek 187 158 221 173 192 1 242 
OLLnLODC warren ste tei tien. ce tiie 101 84 57 68 oR Oh eee etre 28 
IARESCOLG tem ermre cin tare te Oo Mote iicalichan aan ee tts Rae 9 16 31 11 Gis Seeontiees 8 84 
Roentrew +e she. gee eats es anes 220 115 81 142 I Re RR te 78 
Din SuMarmtes. fev Backs ck ca. Rpts teiaad saan 1,144 602 857 1,001 518 10 553 
Steel homasienet aetier fe ak bo eek atte ee 263 328 205 237 147 7 146 
Sarnia...... BORE Og ee WIS ay Ot Re ae, ee 553 293 536 539 Al Selec o 153 
PAUL SO Marion os ey ae meee teen 1,022 885 473 426 ASO. eons om 351 
SUNCOG Pee odie Series cs. 8 or Oe oe. We 261 351 161 159 87 8 117 
PIOUX- HOOK OULIE: PEF x SOHAL E cy Sh ee ete 141 100 37 36 By | Be ORR 18 
PMI GHSsHAlSe ky... ek Sh NE . ood ee Rate Lae 166 77 134 89 GOT Peace 187 
Sirationd veces ee ee Ne ay te Beg |e 389 310 309 350 158 87 160 
StUnCeOMnE allss..ce errs) Beets hoe ee eee, ee 33 8 60 52 Sag Ie eR 102 
Sudbury Aaa eed. ret ca et es aw Bt eet et 1,616 1,654 1,181 1,166 618 57 768 
EpilsOn urges eags. So an ees eee ee ee 106 109 56 40 20 Ss sehr 54 
leg it. 89 SAEs MOSS Add SRRETOME. deat 1,004 681 944 738 611 24 788 
ROL OR LO Mea tao SPIE in AT, te ete ne: dnd a 22,976 24,612 10, 236 12,068 6, 258 1,016 5, 153 
REEMLOME Mae Wate tune he Petes eels Chan dee ee 203 135 140 218 OORT skies: 179 
Wiel k@nbonceen Syne RMB pease otceace wcities «hee 70 109 38 59 OU. Vest acts s 2 62 
MAINS CODUT Oo. Meee ite ween Meneses ‘131 82 125 90 AA's)... See eae 156 
CUANG Se cease yee s. Sexaee aes 2 eee 754 719 449 503 A al Oe ine 249 
WUESCON Gr ti een oe bo CERNE NET ns Sn Ae se aly 277 252 205 TOSPIBY ese ee 184 
Windsor eee AI MAO, DeRG 4. ee IMS 2,274 486 2,616 2,329 1,098 272 3, 293 
WIGOCStOCIC.- Crrbe ee Ar lah oie 233 460 146 0 64 1 106 
Manitoba sss. . sierlestien, Mast 4 wceemae goss Ee x 7,332 4,122 9,296 7,203 3,045 1,521 10,235 
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during 

period 
ID Ar polish orate ere ceyemirs genrochecidion Ack ko ini 68 
FOL Blorihes 6 eens, og Rane ins & able aaeetencprente iB 
Portacela Prairie, een eh ue eae atetets Reh Gist 147 
Set re os aa: 5 ee eins take eae le to's BT pe eos & 54 
DRO PSS sense, Wc ance vt Mee ei ces ade IMS Si 6 a oak ee iar 132 
LVevevanl of¥ ci Meee Seer Na goth Aes GOO corona as ate 6, 193 
Saskatchewan. :. 0.008) .25. 2m wie tee ah eee or 5,014 
ste Varies kU ec oe ets cee es 134 
Moose Jaw ss os) ei cok ce et 574 
North Battleford42044. . cans DOD AS Gee ee ns 164 
Prince Akberts chic eek cae ens ioe <b Oe ae 378 
Rieginatee ao BE Er ae 2113 
Saskatoon echoes oh RS trae on cic SEAM ie tet tahfeepentio a tl 1,090 
Switt Gurrents 5 ss.40e 6 es. ee eee ee 146 
Wey buries Oe Eh nebo ee 169 
Yorktontes sonsc.eee REE Oe, RRO Ree! has a 246 
Albertans ees. ccs TERA B ccs a SS ee ek eee 8,740 
Black Diamond. .f.26.. 0.2.) baer ae ween a eer 72 
Blairmore eye ee s POR i cies k ee See ae neta ee 59 
Calgary. $c 250) cu ae Oh eae See Rae eee 3,077 

Drumheller: 957) 78s 24 0. 2h hei eo Be ae 8 F 8 
Hammonton) jo). 24 ee eo Gs es Oe ae ete ie: 3, 861 
Madson eek ie be Wee. os Hite eee 302 
Lethbridge.......... ae eh Se: Aes ane he 698 
Medicine Hat iin Peeks iis ab hes eterna se 330 
Red? Deer ily wins tee 6A ois by RES hae Se ema nO 255 
British Columbia......0...0.000 0. ccc cece eee 16,259 
Chi wack dis, cigs Re eal ME, Re a eae fe pa 294 
Courtenay etic ails tebe oa ck Mol oe haf aie tt 116 
Cranbroo leg vies Mae WE ee ged eee tan 288 
Dawson Greek srs) Mee Mls), ee lals Baeeeetels 167 
Puna ME oe bE Ce, vn RR Sos at cr 157 
Herne ab date iy Oe ee 5 
Kamloops: tion ee snk be atic oo eae 259 
NC CLOW RA os 24 oss be hs slo ess EE: 88 
Wanaimo ss Svntns At eee oct se 189 
Nelson that ca oh Bh be es ees 201 
New Westiminstert). oe. ou ile Baek vmle sh eee 781 
North aVancowvert. 88 «he e515 ee ee 242 
Pen bieGon os 295 at NR i) So VM SSO I 130 
PortrATberni ¢::3 3x5 eee cass ob eee ot ake ears 255 
Prince. George |i: 5m. uty, Len ees tee 1,062 
Prince ‘Ruperts: -. pee ole. PRR eee 243 
Princeton a oe. od aR) LY MO a ee 87 
mDratT  LAA os a OR cle A ey 294 
Wancourvers ¢ onan} i ee le eee 9,789 
IVIGITIOTIE: Me sch dele OR 9 aa NOD fe, at a 240 
Wictorias erase Oa i Ta vas Sen es 1,304 
Wibitehorsessi22. Sebo, Jai. See ee eee 68 
Canada. ise rks ccs, oh eb le dees 139,650 
LEE: eae oe a A ee Oe hi mete ot a 98,041 
Bem ales he. sss cp, LOR ois Ak Mees oer Ree ete 41, 609 


Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 





Applicants 
Regis- 
tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
end of during to end of 
period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 
39 145 64 Bie oR ot eaths 269 
72 122 104 57 6 53 
92 218 162 SOU Ranerde eee 505 
21 62 64 ASH pisces eee 108 
106 91 74 53 3 75 
3,308 8,169 6, 223 2,443 152 8, 687 
2,878 4,889 6,211 2,409 630 4,186 
112 63 9 Poe li ntoehaeae Oh 22 
301 550 698 303 72 459 
124 140 141 69 11 247 
306 462 409 204 33 781 
986 1,717 2. 225 985 348 769 
644 1,436 1,159 498 140 1,448 
92 137 133 U2 | dae PORE 181 
129 109 148 91 16 77 
184 275 208 115 10 207 
4,106 8,014 8,062 4,685 970 5,386 
16 4 63 G38 aaa dnnae te 
166 32 25 17a) a suaseoede 45 
1, 242 2, 832 2, 839 1,582 392 2,351 
100 110 6 CO Ss pans Peek 111 
1,457 4,155 4,234 2,314 547 2,389 
300 4} 3 Oa aahoee 36 
335 464 471 305 25 275 
285 217 207 156 6 102 
205 118 126 GAY | Lsdrrarbar's 54 
7,896 16,846 13,318 7,722 1,085 16,547 
76 208 226 222 94 
89 LOS ews 54 41 2 134 
223 104 115 93) | ennees ane 55 
41 140 152 1523 | neta eee 38 
113 145 153 119 2 87 
50 i 3 SRA ee 15 
213 140 111 106 jl daNseeeee 144 
46 122 68 35 10 322 
161 170 157 96 28 218 
189 112 97 69 1 159 
420 976 733 381 32 1,447 
2 387 282 LOSE haar 467 
il 120 128 68 2 226 
183 193 166 129 é xx 95 
498 758 731 798 8 47 
68 166 260 2602 |e xe ge eee 193 
54 81 91 LOO? | Wadoacieoe 2 
87 365 322 STON eo deren a ole mer 213 
4,365 10, 722 7,943 3,563 878 10, 606 
132 242 171 TD5E | shee neom eee 277 
693 1,492 1,281 672 116 1,632 
52 93 74 I350 x csneninte 
Fo RE 
105,740 | 115,217 | 106,965 57,172 7,784 127,065 
64,316 84, 601 77,193 44,737 3, 246 94,754 
4), 424 30, 616 29,772 12, 485 4,538 32,311 








Logging—River drives progressed favour- 
ably although high water made sweeping 
dificult. In two districts operators resorted 
to hot-logging in order to get additional raw 
material to the mills. 

Pulpwood cutters were still needed. Mills 
in the Hearst area received a group of men 
from Nova Scotia to fill their vacancies. 


Mining—Mine operators have placed orders 
for all types of workers, experienced and 
inexperienced—they were willing to accept all 
who were physically fit. It was expected that 
requests for mine beginners will increase in 
the near future. 

Non-metallic mines were operating at full 
capacity with no serious labour trouble. 


Manufacturing —Activity in this field was at 
a much higher level with approximately 30,000 
more persons engaged in it than at this time 
last year. Seasonal movements to outdoor 
jobs had further increased the number of job 
opportunities for inside work. The failure to 
make more placements was linked with the 
prevailing shortage of houses in most indus- 
trial centres. 

Isolated cases were reported of a few plants 
where operations had been curtailed due to 
over-production. ‘These included some manu- 
facturers of aluminum products and nylon 
yarns. However, these workers were being 
readily absorbed. 
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Producers of grey iron soil pipe had inter- 
regional clearance orders to the Maritimes for 
foundry labour. Over 200 of these workers 
had already been brought to a farm imple- 
ment manufacturer in Brantford and were 
being housed in former R.C.A.F. buildings 
there. 

The moulder situation was critical in 
Toronto plants. Some transfers from the 
Maritimes were effected. The Dominion Steel 
and Foundry, Toronto, had secured their first 
applicant in response to an extensive adver- 
tising program in Great Britain. 

Electrical plants reported an improvement 
in the basic material supply and additional 
workers were being taken on daily. ‘The 
settlement of the strike at the Moffat Stove 
Co., Weston, will put approximately 650 
workers on the production of stoves, radios 
and refrigerators. 

The manufacture of furniture was showing 
a general slackness due to the lack of experi- 
enced workers and the lessening of consumer 
purchases. 

Sharp increases in rubber plant vacancies 
had appeared both for skilled and unskilled 
workers. Importation was suggested but the 
local housing situation presents a hindrance. 
One centre had arranged for a private bus 
to transport workers from a _ neighbouring 
town. 

The textile industry experienced a high 
rate of labour turnover with orders for 
workers showing a marked increase. Some 
factories, however, were reducing their hours 
due to shortage of material or over-produc- 
tion. This situation was also true of shoe 
manufacturing. 

Some firms were employing students after 
school and on Saturdays so as to train them 
for full-time employment during the summer 
months. 


Construction Weather conditions permitted 
greater activity and as a result, available 
help decreased rapidly. Rising cost of 
material and. labour reduced home building 
and to a lesser degree industrial construction 
in some quarters. Nevertheless, booms were 
in evidence in such force as would indicate 
an unprecedented labour shortage. Public 
work projects, dormant during the war, 
promised to further aggravate the situation. 

Citing only a few of the highlights in this 
_ program, Ottawa estimates an expenditure of 

$3,000,000, Peterborough $2,000,000, and 
‘Hamilton $1,300,000. 

Power and highway projects in the North 
Bay area were absorbing all available help. 


Transportation.—Seamen’s sections in lake- 
port offices have had no difficulty in supplying 
crews for the ships. 
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Railways continued to place orders for 
section and extra gang workers, but generally, 
gangs were well supplied with help. Students 
helped fill vacancies. 

Highway transportation and airway needs 
were at a low ebb. 


Prairie Region 


Activity was brisk in this region with a 
fair supply of available labour. Even with 
the few seasonal lay-offs, forecasts for the 
near future were very promising. 


Agriculture —Despite the late spring, seed- 
ing had been completed. The severe frost 
damage done to the flax in Southern Alberta 
resulted in an almost total loss of the crop. 

Orders were still being received for Polish 
veterans. The large group which arrived this 
month were referred to the sugar beet asso- 
clations. Even with their help the Manitoba 
Sugar Co. was seeking weeders and thinners. 


Logging—Experienced plupwood cutters 
were in heavy demand at the Lakehead. 
However, no labour difficulties were antici- 
pated as wages this season were very 
attractive. 


Mining—The opening of navigation brought 
renewed activity to the base metal mines in 
the Steeprock area. 

Gold mining was on the upgrade. Experi- 
enced miners and muckers were needed to 
push production forward. 

Coal mines in many districts were operating 
on a part-time basis, but were expected to 
revert to full production in July. Housing 
accommodation hindered expansion at some 
sites. 

Certificated miners were required at all 
points. 

Manufacturing—Although there had been 
no production to date, Imperial Oil had had 
good results from the seven wells being drilled 
at Leduc. 

Meat packing plants reported a shortage of 
livestock shipments and an early summer 
lay-off was expected. Canning plants were 
conditioning machinery for the summer run 
and had placed advance orders for workers. 

Men will be required in greater numbers 
in sawmills and pulp and paper mills as logs 
arrive from the bush. One large planer mill 
estimated that they would process the winter 
cut in 8 to 10 weeks. 

Brickyards were at full production—some 
were working a night shift to meet the 
demand for this commodity. Other manu- 
facturers of building material were working 
at capacity. 

Steel foundries were having difficulty in 
filling their orders due to a shortage of 
skilled and unskilled workers. 
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peak of construction 
which had been anticipated did not 
materialize. This dropping off was most 
noticeable in the number of permits being 
granted for private homes. The lack of space 
for expansion caused industry to proceed with 
building in the face of increased costs. 

Public works programs were not large and 
there was a tendency to confine expenditures 
to maintenance and repairs. 

Varied types of labour were required but 
the main demand was for skilled carpenters, 
bricklayers and structural steel workers. 

One of the chief deterrents was the 
inability to secure the services of contractors. 

Some road building and development pro- 
jects were outlined for the summer, the 
largest being the drilling of a tunnel south 
of Lethbridge. Once the tunnel is completed 
work will begin on what is expected to be 
the largest earth-filled dam in Canada. 
Labourers and operators of earth moving 
machinery will be in great demand. 


Transportation—Shipping at Lakehead ports 
was in full swing. The Canadian Pacific 
Airlines inaugurated a daily passenger and 
mail service from Winnipeg to the northern 
town of Flin Flon. 


Construction —The 


Pacific Region 


The general employment picture continued 
to show rapid improvement with great reduc- 
tions being made in the number of persons 
seeking jobs. 

Agriculture Strawberry picking was at its 
peak with an adequate supply of workers 
to meet the demand. The local pickers were 
reinforced by some 350 women from the 
Prairie Region. Indications pointed to an 
abundant raspberry crop which was expected 
to result in more than the usual demand 
for workers. 

There was a decided shortage of year round 


farm help due to the unattractive wages being 
offered. 


Logging—Due to uncertain labour condi- 
tions workers were reluctant to go to the 
camps—many already there were leaving. It 
was expected that once a new agreement 
was completed the good wages offered would 
attract the necessary workers. 

Operations had been temporarily stopped at 
several camps for fear of bush fires which 
might result from the prolonged dry spell. 


Mining—There was an increasing demand 
for both certificated miners and labourers but 
the critical housing situation was hindering 
the transfer of workers from one mining 
camp to another. However, mines in the 
Fernie area were offering a limited amount 
of accommodation and so have been recelving 
vpplicants. 
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~ The quartz mining section of this industry 
continued to be exceedingly short of miners 
and timber men. The filling of this need 
would provide many employment opportuni- 
ties for persons of lesser skills. 

Gold placer mining was moving forward, 
due to the establishment of a more favour- 
able wage scale. 

Base metal mining was experiencing some 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient help. This 
would be further aggravated if the proposed 
plan of a seven day week was accepted, 
which would mean a 25 per cent increase in 
mining and milling crews. 

‘University students were 
absorbed. 


Manufacturing.—Until this time, the demand 
for workers in sawmills had been easily met 
with the exception of certain skilled crafts- 
men. However, it was thought that a serious 
shortage would materialize when some 40 
sawmills, which were then idle in the Prince 
George area, commenced operations. 

The present shortage of raw materials was 
having a slowing up effect on box shook 
production, but it was not expected that it 
would reach a critical stage due to the 
anticipated 30 per cent decrease in the apple 
crop. 

Shipyards continued to be busy on repair 
and regular overhaul work—many of them 
reporting a full program which would carry 
them well into 1948. Progress was slow in 
several areas because of material shortages. 


being readily 


Construction—All areas within the region, 
with the exception of Prince Rupert, reported 
an active building season accompanied by a 
shortage of workers. The most acute scarcity 
was felt in Prince George which was experi- 
encing the largest building boom in_ its 
history. Vernon was striking at a 90 house 
project while the Mission area had a $600,000 


industrial and service building project 
underway. 
Construction was relatively quiet in 


Vancouver and Victoria. The building of low 
cost homes was falling off, and efforts were 
turned towards large industrial construction 
projects. 

Highway work was progressing at both ends 
of the Hope-Princeton Highway. The Pine 
Pass Highway at Prince George expected to 
increase their present crew of 850 workers to 
1,400 shortly. 

Transportation.—The opening of the tourist 
season saw all coastal passenger vessels com- 
pletely manned. However, other ships were 
having some difficulty in signing on certifi- 
cated personnel, particularly engineers and 
seagoing cooks. 

Track maintenance workers continued to be 
in short supply. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during June, 1947 


HE time loss due to strike activity in 
Canada during June, 1947, showed a 
decline of about 200,000 days as compared 
with the previous month, and by more than 
765,000 days as compared with June, 1946. 
There was also a substantial decline in the 
number of workers involved in strikes, both 
as compared with the previous month and 
with June, 1946. The demand for increased 
wages was the principal cause of 25 of the 
31 strikes in June, 1947. Preliminary figures 


for June, 1947, show 31 strikes and lockouts 
in existence, involving 17,201 workers, with a 
time loss of 166,370 man-working days, as 
compared with 43 strikes in May, 1947, with 
34,013 workers involved and a time loss of 
365,424 days. In June, 1946, there were 36 
strikes, involving 70,600 workers, with a time 
loss of 933.876 days. 

For the first six months of 1947 preliminary 
figures show a total of 107 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 45,361 workers, with a time 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1946-1947+ 


Number of Strikes 


and Lockouts 


Number of Workers Time Loss 
Involved 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
Date mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
1947* 
SAMIALY 2 irsie er ess oa CORT 12} 12 3, 302} 3,302 28,519 -38 
February, tessa... oo. cscs 13 20 17, 219 855 (Sih 199, 679 2-67 
BTA gee SRL pea 10 18 792 15,931 378, 057 5-05 
ADE ne ces aot 21 26 Omlow 17, 480 363, 886 4-86 
DER E ae eins Wes aed 32 43 18,053 34,013 365, 424 4-89 
sane eae Bau Me A 19 31 2,844 17, 201 166, 370 2-22 
Cumulative totals....... 107 45,361 1,501,935 3°35 
1946 
PORES: Wer, RE atte cd ee 13? 13 2,957} 2,957 18, 948 25 
MEG TTONY fe see)! ha ka 16 19 3,594 3,769 11,891 16 
RINT Cn he te. ck Ap 30 4,299 6, 097 45,856 61 
ADV ends Lele ee eek 22 30 4,924 7,110 45,764 ‘61 
(ES Rae) Sea Oo ae oe 2 oe 29 36 46, 681 47,855 566, 410 57 
VUNG? x eed PR OGa comes» 25 36 31556 70, 600 933, 876 12-49 
Cumulative totals....... 127 94,011 1,622; 745 3-62 


* Preliminary figures. 

















{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table. therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together.. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omis- 
sions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike invo'ving a small number of employees or for a short 
period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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loss of 1,501,935 man-working days. Three 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were responsible for more than 86 
per cent of this time loss. During the same 
period last year there were 127 strikes, with 
94,011 workers involved and a time loss of 
1,622,745 days. 

Of the 31 strikes recorded for June, two 
were settled in favour of the workers, four 
in favour of the employers, nine were com- 
promise settlements and five were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. ‘At the end of the month 11 
strikes were recorded as unterminated, namely: 
vegetable products factory ‘workers, Port 
Credit, Ont.; textile factory workers at 
Lachute Mills, P.Q.; paper products factory 
workers at Chambly, P.Q.; wood products 
factory workers at Lachute (Mills, P.Q.; metal 
factory workers at Ottawa, Ont.; truck 
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drivers at Windsor, Ont.; textile factory 
workers at St. Johns, P.Q.; furniture factory 
workers at Hanover, Ont.; fireclay products . 
factory workers at Acton, Ont.; bus drivers 
at Sydney, N.S.; and laundry workers at 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B:‘C., which 
commenced May 30, 1946, are still continuing. 
A strike of food products factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C. has not been declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1947(*) 





Number Involved 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Loss in 


Time 
' Particulars (2) 
an- 


Working 


Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1947 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 
Nova Scotia 


13, 000 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Vegetable products factory 1 His 
workers, 


Port Credit, Ont. 





Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 60 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Pro- 
ducts— 
Paper products 
workers, 


Chambly, P.Q. 


factory 2 200 





Miscellancous Wood Prod- 


ANOS 
Wood products factory 1 40 
workers, 


Lachute Mills, P.Q. 


Metal Preducts— 
Metal factory workers, 1 100 
Ottawa, Ont. 








130,000 |Commenced May 28; alleged violation of 


terms of settlement of strike commencing 
Feb. 15-47 and terminating May 25, per- 
taining to re-employment of miners, allo- 
cation of work and working conditions; 
terminated June 11; negotiations; com- 
promise. : 


1,500 |Commenced May 1; for increased wages; 


unterminated. 


Commenced April 10; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, union shop, 
two weeks vacations with pay, and pay 
for six statutory holidays; unterminated; 
(partial return of workers). 


1,400 


Commenced April 15; for implementation of 
award of arbitration board providing for 
increased wages, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, check-off, pay for seven statu- 
tory holidays, ete.; unterminated (partial 
return of workers). 


4,000 


700 |Commenced May 5; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, pay for 
statutory holidays, union security, etc.; 
unterminated (partial return of workers). 


Commenced February 24; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, vaca- 
tions with pay, union security, etc.; unter- 
minated (partial return of workers). 


1,800 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1947(!)—Continucd 











Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation 2 Se SS Th a oH sige Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- orking 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1947—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 








Sheet metal workers, 2 65 325 {Commenced May 19; for increased wages; 
Ottawa, Ont. , terminated June 6; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 
Metal factory workers, 1 49 490 |Commenced May 26; for increased wages; 
Fort Erie, Ont. / terminated June 13; negotiations; in favour 
, of workers. 
CoONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Carpenters and_ helpers, 50 ()400 1,200 |Commenced May 19; for a new agreement 
Fort William and Port providing for increased wages, union shop, 
Arthur, Ont. and changes in working conditions; termi- 
nated June 4; negotiations; compromise. 
Electricians, 12 120 240 |Commenced May 27; for increased wages 
Windsor, Ont. and subsistence pay for jobs outside Essex 
County; terminated June 3; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 
Carpenters, 9 238 1,600 |Commenced May 29; for a new agreement 
Saskatoon, Sask. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union security, etc.; terminated 
June 10; conciliation, provincial; compro- 
mise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 1 8 150 |Commenced May 31; for increased wages; 
Windsor, Ont. unterminated. 








Strikes ana Lockouts Commencing During June, 1947 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 1, 200 1,200 |Commenced June 27; protest against method 
Glace Bay, N.S. of bringing miners to the surface after the 
night shift; terminated June 27; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, if 19 19 |Commenced June 20; for a union agreement 
Peterborough, Ont. providing for increased wages, guaranteed 


minimum wage for drivers, union shop, 
check-off, etc.; terminated June 20; return 
of workers pending further negotiations; 


indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 3 400 9,000 |Commenced June 4; for a union agreement 
et. donne, P.O). providing for increased wages and other 


changes; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Prod- 
ucts— 
Furniture factory workers, 445 9,000 |Commenced June 6; for new agreements pro- 
Hanover, Ont. viding for increased wages, pay for nine 
statutory holidays, two weeks vacation 
with pay, etc.; unterminated. 


(oS) 


Furniture factory workers, 1 80 480 |Commenced June 9; for a new agreement 
Montreal, P.Q. providing for increased wages and other 
changes; terminated June 16; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 
Metal Products— 


Electrical apparatus fac- 1 48 240 |Commenced June 5; for increased wages and 
tory workers, changes in working conditions; terminated 
Waterloo, Ont. June 9; negotiations; compromise. 
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Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_—_—_—_—_—_——— in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


———— Ss | EE ef "=" 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1947—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Producis—Con. 








Foundry workers, 1 80 220 {Commenced June 24; for a new agreement 
Cobourg, Ont. providing for increased wages and other 
changes; terminated June 26; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chem- 
icals, etc. 

Fireclay products factory 1 49 900 |Commenced June 7; alleged violation of 
workers, seniority in lay-off of nine workers; un- 
Acton, Ont. terminated. 

CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Carpenters and labourers, 1 (4)136 400 |Commenced June 9; for increased wages; 
Edmundston, N.B. terminated June 11; return of workers; 

in favour of employer. 

Lathers, 10 17 100 |Commenced June 9; for a union agreement 
Windsor, Ont. providing for increased wages and other 

changes; terminated June 16; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 

Labourers, ‘| 40 200 |Commenced June 9; for increased wages; 
Magog, P.Q. terminated June 18; return of workers; in 

favour of employer. 

Carpenters and labourers, 9 105 160 |Commenced June 17; for a union agreement 
London, Ont. providing for increased wages; terminated 

June 18; return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 

Carpenters and labourers, 1 34 100 |Commenced June 24; for increased wages; 
Borden, P.E.I. terminated June 26; negotiations; compro- 

mise (hours of work increased). 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 

Bus drivers, 1 44 100 |Commenced June 27; against dismissal ofn 

Sydney, N.S. eight drivers for allegedly collecting fares 
improperly; unterminated. 
Water— 
Freight handlers, : i! 56 86 |Commenced June 17; for increased wages and 
Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q against piece-work rates instead of hourly 
rates of pay; terminated June 18; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 

Civic labourers, 1 i 10 |Commenced June 12; for increased wages; 
Duncan, B.C. terminated June 13; return of workers and 
i replacement; in favour of employer. 

Business and Personal— 

Hotel employees, 1 46 250 |Commenced June 7; for a new agreement 

Moose Jaw, Sask. providing for increased wages; terminated 
June 12; conciliation, provincial; compro- 
mise. 

Laundry workers, 1 28 490 |Commenced June 9; against dismissal of two 
Nanaimo, B.C, workers for being absent without leave; 

unterminated. 

Dry cleaners and dyers, 1 (*)10 10 |Commenced June 9; against dismissal of a 


Sudbury, Ont. 


worker for infraction of company rules; 
terminated June 10; negotiations, and 
return of workers pending reference to 
Ontario Labour Relations Board;  inde- 


(4) Preliminar 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
_(@) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(*) 500 indirectly affected; (4) 20 indirectly affected; (5) 8 indirectly affected. 


y data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases incom- 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing up to date that given in the 
March, 1947, issue in the review “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the countries for which such 
figures are available. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken 
from the government publications of the 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


/ The British Minstry of Labour Gazette 
‘publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
\ involving stoppages of work and gives some 
‘details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in April, 1947, was 207 and 18 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 225 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 61,200 workers involved and a 
time loss of 235,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 207 stoppages which began during 
April, 11 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 77 over other wage questions; five 


on questions as to working hours; 34 on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 76 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
two were on questions of trade union prin- 
ciple, and two were in support of workers 
involved in other disputes. 


India 


Figures now available for the year 1945 
show 820 work stoppages with 747,530 workers 
involved and a time loss of 4,054,499 man-days. 


New Zealand 


Figures now available for the year 1946, 
show 97 strikes, involving 15,696 workers with 
a time loss of 30,393 working-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May, 1947, show 425 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, 
in which 200,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 5,700,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for April, 1947, 
are 460 strikes and lockouts, involving 600,000 
workers with a time loss of 7,750,000 days. 





Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, June, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index for Canada, on the base 
1935-39=100, advanced a further 1-8 points 
to 134-9 between May 1 and June 2, 1947. 
Higher food prices continued to dominate the 
advance, the food index moving up 2°8 points 
to 157-7. Principal items to show increases 
were butter, eggs, potatoes and cabbage. 
Among other groups, rentals rose 2:4 points 
to 117-8, clothing 2-4 to 142-4, homefurnish- 
ings and services 1:2 to 139-8, fuel and light 
0-5 to 116-7, and miscellaneous items 0:3 
to 1171. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes. for eight regional 
cities all moved higher between May 1 and 
June 2, 1947. Composite city index changes 
were/as follows: Toronto 2:1 points to 133°3; 
Edmonton and Vancouver each 1:7 to 131°3 
and 134-3 respectively; Halifax 1-6 to 131-0; 
Saint John 1-5 to 182-1; Montreal 1-3 to 
137-7; Winnipeg 1:3 to 129-7, and Saskatoon 
felnto 136°: . 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada, at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation 
of the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted, 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 


provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 
Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail price of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
excluding rents and services. This index is 
included in Table I. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per 
cent), $23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), 
$79.30; recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life 
insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other 

(Continued on page 1083) 
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TABLE I.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 





Home 
a Total Food Rent |Fuel and} Clothing | Furnish- 


Light ings and 
Services 
LOLA etc oarsre we stetrsicigctcreis'| creosote 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
LOLS eee ay tele osterte seed ater miourepers 80:7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
LOMGNID rape seis erate aes ose eeeio te oi] sravavererete eens 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
TG LTR eset alec cnn ote tie arte oe 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
NO Ee BO RAN OOOO ROA MOS BOMCELOOD o 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
ye Aa en NO CSA BOOR eG abcie ol eM aE Anne oF 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
TODOS eres cole seen ceteris ties eel eer eee ner 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
TQ DA Mees Mal enrers vera terer states steve emsierotareceterens 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
Wi ye Ei een ete Co OUR Yel see Gols 8 ook 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
| PARES Berne ts BEBO Oca Oad| Ieee ora cee 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
OD ek a A AAA ISA SOIR [FHSS HOO 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LOD eee er ee er enor Nie waist aes 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
TDG er Ue ey tei ierarrces dha ahs eaeteteyede 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
AQDAESE, & Se SieterccsleGieie ae eee oes | Cio ete 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
AGS BRU eee seicreiicclers cca areeee ere | Sere ee eee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 
TOSG Efe ee Se are eee clove tetsemerete 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 
SEY ae AMI Oey eee cr att Ley Simo bin Sic 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 
1938) as seach el eee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 
PAO US Gil). eereicrela wie ietatcysene late : 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 
Septembervlacecr seen . 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 
October’2) 0052 ee : 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 
December loaner eee 103-8 104-7 | 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 
carve Pe al ees ar 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 
9 
January Qos ee tae eae 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 
WMDril AU ys Rees elon sees tants 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 
NAP Ta Ree eae nor theists cas te 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 
October Lew oee sues eels 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 
pale Pee a all ert 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 
Januaryi2 @ sanctus veneers 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 
DA ETL MU eetare eee ioe clauses etaie stare . 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 
July Qe rere. een meee sowie ee . 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 
Octoberilineso ce eee cee . 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 
Wecembertlie.ssescaece ae . 115-8 ' 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117°9 
GAT aos eee ees 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 
Januaryso. peek nich snees 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 
(Npprililie Ween aeeneron ics sist ee . 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 
JUlyale stesso aaeais ase ee . 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 
OCHO Dery tee oe Hoe ee . 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 
fey 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 
JANUALY: Jo howe eee eee e ae 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 
ING oye lesa ete) aemeae acaA ee ame 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 
UL Oe neererreieerac orale cee sone 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 
Octoberali-e. san caeenios tee 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 
ah 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 
JANUAR YHo Pearse «=. nblayevens! seston 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 
(oly es eRe cinta Aan ee 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 
SULV See ee eee eee . 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 
WCCODEI ence wake rote oleresisiels 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 
eee 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 
Vanuanyae sacs ieee sects 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 
PA Tili Abend home reek Sean 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 
UWUACT Gn sno Sach OCI Deer C 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 
Octobersle nec s eae e reer 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 
pei 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 
ANUS se MeeRies ceisiee ieleiacene : 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 
hebroaryels.mecetscece ee tee 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 
March Le erartetars wea ane ee 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 
A prileteen ccik ion eee 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 
Maal ee tee ton cece ntsc 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 
Janey eee ea kee hot eee 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 
Duly aaa arc cctaseies aaentn 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 
J AAT GOS) 3 la Meas 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 
September 3 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 1284 
October cdn iene nee . 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 
November 1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 
December 2 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 
Year 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 
January 2.0... .....4020-200. . 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 
Hebruanve lit cna eae cee 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 
March eres SSID anid cie 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 
al) a) ic Wor 5 MAD Te ARE 8 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 
IM ays ret iter a terse inn nenahen. 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 





SUMO (em Salers orld viele a cieve note : 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 


t Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1947* 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 
a a 


Home 
Furnishings} Miscel- 
moe Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 

Services 
HGNC OEE OR oy A eae RCM ee ee 131-0 162-0 107-3 110-3 143-2 129-0 116-0 
Saint Ohnk eed sen Me der ene eS 132-1 155-5 110:7 115-5 144-4 131-3 115-7 
IMOntreale Marat 2) Wt oe cera a eran 137-7 167-8 115-3 118-0 139-6 140-1 112-8 
AE OTONGOPE SL. Be te ce a os ae: 133-3 154-3 114-6 126-9 147-1 136-8 118-2 
Winnipogrereat skis does te eeeis 129-7 154-6 109-6 117-6 133-1 135-5 114-2 
Saskatoonic eo ne etdacchtacedeh 136-2 162-7 117-3 126-2 141-2 141-3 115-4 
Hdmonton:. &stn iss aa. fons cet 131-3 160-0 107-0 108-4 143-7 136-0 115-2 
PV RNCOUVGD sti ais che aainocea uy aes 134-3 159-7 110-1 130-0 145-6 135-8 115-8 





_  * N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual 
ievels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 











Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Nov.| Feb. | May | Aug. | Nov.| Feb. | April | Mav | June | June 
1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 


—_— ef | Ss T_T 





Beettisiriomistesikci «4. ork fs eee Ib. | 100-0} 120-7) 154-8] 154-8] 155-6] 163-1] 164-2] 164-5! 173-8! 175-3] 176-0] 49-1 
Beetproundisteak es cesses eee Ib. | 100-0} 125-7] 167-9] 167-9} 168-8] 177-2] 177-6] 178-1] 190-3] 192-0] 192-4] 45-6 
Beeiribiroastars. eee tet oe lb. | 100-0} 125-5} 174-3] 175-2] 176-1] 185-7] 186-1! 185-7} 199-6] 201-3] 202-2] 46-5 
Beelitshoulderyas. scck sade sacle oe lb. | 100-0] 132-7] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 168-6] 169-2) 169-2) 184-9] 186-8] 188-1] 29-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... Ib. | 100-0} 136-7] 168-3] 168-3] 169-0] 173-5] 173-5] 174-3] 191-1] 194-0] 195-5] 26-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. Ib. | 100-0} 139-3] 174-6] 174-6] 174-6] 174-0] 175-7| 175-7] 175-7] 174-6] 174-6] 29-5 
Lamb Mew iroasts:..e eta aces eleisice Ib. | 100-0) 109-9] 153-2} 152-8] 152-8] 171-1] 156-7] 156-3] 156-3) 157-4] 157-7] 44-8 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... Ib. | 100-0} 125-3] 143-8] 144-2! 158-1] 162-6] 163-7] 170-3] 173-3] 172-9] 172-9] 47-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ Ib. | 100-0} 127-0] 142-9] 143-9] 159-7] 164-8] 165-4] 174-3] 178-0] 178-0] 177-4] 33-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on..... Ib. | 100-0] 132-3] 142-5} 142-5] 157-2] 162-4] 162-7] 178-4] 180-9] 180-9] 180-9] 57-7 
ard purds Rass ioe ee ae Ib. | 100-0} 151-3] 159-6] 160-5} 172-8] 178-1] 178-1] 230-7] 241-2] 242-1] 242-1] 27-6 
Shortening, vegetable................ Ib. | 100-0] 134-7) 137-5] 137-5] 138-9} 140-3] 141-0] 166-7] 215-3} 215-3] 216-0] 31-1 
Heys grade 2A”, large. .cce.ncans ole doz. | 100-0} 156-4) 180-9] 144-1] 143-1] 176-3] 179-9] 151-3] 144-5] 144-5! 147-8] 46-0 

ri Fiabe Paes eid Et ka ig US RAN oa aA Me iat qt. | 100-0} 111-0} 95-4) 95-4] 96-3] 114-7] 139-4] 139-4] 139-4] 139-4] 139-4] 15-2 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. | 100-0} 140-5} 146-9] 148-7] 164-1] 164-1] 164-8] 164-8] 164-8} 186-1] 199-3] 54-4 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb.............. pkg. | 100-0] 174-6] 164-9] 166-3] 167-3] 168-3] 170-2] 172-1] 174-4] 175-9] 176-6] 23-6 
Bread tiwihitelt te). Wo ea «ee iy. Web ee lb. | 100-9] 106-5} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 107-9] 107-9} 107-9] 107-9 6-8 
Hlour Hurst YrAdGs tyes ek etek one Ib. | 100-0] 127-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 4-1 
mRolledtoatsy packagey.4...2c.. cece Ib. | 100-0} 112-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 118-7] 125-1] 129-8} 8-2 
Corilakes $8 O28 ACh ed eee pkg. 100-0) 101-1} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 104-3) 105-4] 105-4 9-7 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s............... tin | 100-0} 129-9] 137-7] 137-7] 137-7] 189-6] 161-3] 169-8] 170-8} 170-8} 170-8} 18-1 
Peaswcanned 2 ise. chine stance tek tin | 100-0] 117-5] 121-7] 121-7) 121-7] 124-2] 130-0] 131-7] 132-5] 132-5} 132-5] 15-9 
Cormicannod sic Sct hone ck acetal aot tin | 100-0] 128-3] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 133-6] 142-5] 146-9] 147-8] 147-8] 147-8] 16-7 
Beansedryy. 3 son. enh ene teae or ee Ib. | 100-0] 129-4] 133-3] 135-3] 137-3] 137-3] 154-9] 170-6] 176-5] 178-4] 178-4 9-1 
Onions Spo ss a eee ae oon cet lb 100-0) 108-2) 126-5) 134-7] 155-1] 153-1] 134-7] 136-7} 146-9) 159-2} 183-7 9-0 
IPOCRTOES TY notte rare ten ae oes cee cle 15 lbs.| 100-0) 89-9] 147-6] 154-0] 160-4] 180-8] 128-0] 129-6] 131-7] 136-6] 152-7] 50-1 
Prones bulkew A Gac0 cen er ate aoe lb. | 100-0} 115-8] 120-2] 130-7] 186-8] 142-1] 143-0} 168-4] 174-6] 177-2] 176-3] 20-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ Ib. | 100-0} 104-0} 108-6] 117-2] 127-8] 126-5) 125-8} 155-0] 171-5] 172-2] 172-2! 26-0 

anges. $580.8; FOeee Sir ean eee doz. | 100-0} 132-5] 153-9] 147-8] 153-9] 151-9] 153-9] 126-3} 137-5] 137-5] 134-1] 39-3 
ReEmonsie eee ee eae doz. | 100-0} 111-3] 147-4] 150-5) 145-5] 144-3] 145-2} 140-0] 139-1] 140-3] 138-2] 44-9 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz............... jar | 100-0} 111-3] 115-1] 115-7] 122-4] 132-1] 140-0] 142-5) 142-5] 145-5] 148-0] 24-3 
Peaches;:20 one en ia tec eee tin | 100-0} 101-5) 107-1] 105-1) 105-6] 107-1] 123-9] 127-9} 128-9] 129-9] 130-5] 25-7 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............. jar | 100-0} 118-3] 128-9] 128-9] 131-1] 132-6] 134-0] 134-8] 135-5) 136-2] 137-0] 18-6 
@onmsyrup, ilbre. tere sone tin | 100-0} 138-0} 157-7} 157-7] 157-7] 168-8] 176-9] 180-4] 181-0] 180-4] 179-9] 30-8 
Sugar, granulated...... A ee AO ee oe Ib. | 100-0] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 140-0] 147-7] 147-7 9-6 
Suvari wellow.tohocaten cece reco Ib. | 100-0] 131-3] 134-9] 134-9} 134-9] 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 142-9] 150-8] 150-8 9-5 
Cofloers Wer iis5 oh. Se Ds A be Ib. | 100-0] 141-6} 131-7] 131-7] 132-0] 132-8] 133-4] 144-1] 146-4] 146-7] 146-7] 49-6 
‘Reanblack. dilbeeteccte sek eae pkg. | 100-0] 145-2} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 147-3] 149-3] 149-3] 149-3] 43-9 





| 
| 
1 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to June, 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


eae 0O00=0O0—000—99(000 0aw—aw0worvw[——'= 
| 








Beef Pork 
& 6 3 o 1% z 2s 
| le 2d. eel set eee | le eelf le [2 
o. B & is (£4 =| 8.6 &} © Bln Be Eg s/4 S 9 : 
veatty da Le HE], aE TE BSL RE S| a/ee | le ledle (8 (8 18 
ae \eee JE le le lace eeei2eeel Se [242 E123 
asfes Eelad| Pee les a sealesleslelagealfalfrivaieiealee 
EAS RISE SEIS B/S A/S BIS EEA) SE) g B/S B/S Ale Als ALS B/E AS Als 8 So 
Charlottetown ELE HB ghee 49-4146-4]45-0/32-0/28-8}....].... 47-9]... .{57-9|28-4131-9]46-4]14-0]57-1/24-7| 7-3] 4-6] 7-6]10-2 
Se yssHialtes. BPS eRe AN 0-7147-3/44-0]/31-1126- 6/24 -3]48-7]48-4/34-9158-1/28-8]/31-6]49-1/15-0]56-9]/24-4] 8-0} 4-6] 9-7/10-7 
3—New Glasgow........... 2-5/49-7/49-6/32- 2127-8 47-0150 -0|35-6]58-6|28-8)31-4]45-9]15-0)56-8)24-5] 7-3) 4-9] 7-7 10-4 
Be SV ONCY vo wh ks tise cee eens 52-8147-6]....|32-0/28-8]....].... 49.2|36-7|59-9|28-4]31-9|53-1/16-0|56-9|25-4| 7-3] 4-6] 8-6]10-6 
Be Pru Ouida tees whore 51-3148-3147-7/31-2128-5]....,.... 49-3 58 -4/30-3/30-9]46-5)14-0/56-7/24-6] 6-7) 4-9] 8-9]10-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Frodericton.......0++s48 52-4148-1]49-0/31-5|28-0/31-0 45-9|34-3157-6/29-5}31-4|47-1]15-0/56-9]25-1| 7-3] 4-8] 7-6] 9-9 
7—Moncton.......0s0esese0: 51-0/48-2/49-8/30-7|28-4|30-0 47-8/34-8160-4/28-3]31-1/46-2]15-0/56-5/24-8] 8-0] 4-5] 8-7|10-5 
8—Saint John.............:. 51-5}48-7/43-9]30- 4126 -9]29-8146-9]49-0/35-0|58-0/28-4]31-8|48- 2) 16-0|/57-0]24-9] 7-3] 4-2] 7-7) 9-9 
Dee Chea neund RR eM GaN 48-3147 -2/48-01/33-7/26-3]....].... 47 -5|37-6)57-3/29-5]....|50-4]15-0|53-9]24-8) 6-0} 4-3)....|10-5 
teed 5 210 RG ae UO IO HEH 45-3/43-2144-3130-8] 25-0/30-4/46-3145-6133-2|58-5|28-4/30-4/46-3/15-0]53-6]22-6| 6-0] 3-8] 8-0] 9-6 
Vi Mont roa ii, ois/dacle sisi o sede 48-1]45-4]46-9]30-3]27-0129-6145-3145-4|34-4158-6]28-9130- 648-1115 -5)55-1/23-2) 6-0) 3-8] 9-0) 9-8 
2+ Quebeeiidccuic souls omen 48-5144-9]46-7/30-1|25-2|29-6145-3140-9/35-1154-7]28-6]30-8/46-9]15-0|54-6/23-8] 5-5] 3-6] 8-5/10-0 
13—St. Hyacinthe.........:.|43-0|39-7]40-0|29-8}23-6|32-4 43-8|33-1153-6|27-7|29-6]44-5|14-0/53-4/23-0| 5-3] 4-1] 9-1/10-0 
14—St. Johns................ 5O- Bho J47- B12 Sh31- Sh ibs tl ante Apes 36-0159-0128-7/30-6/46-2)14-0/54-9/24-2| 5-3) 4-1] 9-1]10-0 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 48-1]47-4]45-3131-7/26-0133-6 45-4|32-9|55-2|27-1]30-9]47-1|15-0/54-5/23-4| 6-0] 4-2! 8-2] 9-8 
16—Sorel | 255 cs evens oot 48-7|44-3/45-6/29-4126-0]....].... 44-7133-1|56-9|29-5/30-8]45-4]14-0/55-3/23-8] 5-3) 4-0) 8-6/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 45-7|44-7/40-3131-0/24-9]....].... 42.-7|31-7147-0}29-0]30-2/44-0]14-0]54-8|22-4] 6-0] 4-1] 7-7] 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 47-6144 -2)43-6131-9|25-5130-3 44 -3/33-6|58-4/29-2/29-8145-6)15-0/53-7|22-5] 6-0} 3-9] 8-3]10-0 
Ontario— . 
19—Belleville.:.............. 50-0}46-0]48- 0129 - 2/27-0|28-3)44-3]47-6133-0/59-6127-7/30-8/43- 1]15-0/54-0/22-7) 6-7| 4-2} 7-9] 9-6 
20—Brantford............... 50-6/47-1/47-6/30-7|27-0130-8147-0148-6|34-0158-9]27-6/30-7/44-4]15-0]54-7/23-9] 6-7| 4-2] 8-1] 9-8 
21—Brockville............... 51-0/48-1|50-9]31-3/27-2]... .|46-0]46-3/32-8]/60-5/27-6|29-8]45-4)15-0/53-1/23-3] 6-3) 4-0) 8-7] 9-8 
22-—-Chatham 40/0) Wy ay 49-1145 -6]47-8]29-9/26-9 47-0/48-7|34-6/58-3/27-4/31-2144-9115-0]54-6/22-9) 5-3] 4-1] 7-1] 9-2 
23—Cornwall.......06...000: 51-1/48-1/49-7/30-6/30-3]....].... 47 -4|36-6|59-2|28-0/30-5/44-4]15-0154-3/23-1] 6-0] 3-9] 7-4] 9-6 
24—Fort William............ 48-3/44-9/46-6|/28-3/26-5]....|46-3]....].... 58-0/27-2}29-9]48-4116-0]54-4/24-2| 6-0] 3-9] 7-8] 9-1 
2b Caley axthdasbolsee oacal 50-0/46-8]/48-4/29-8]26-0]....].... 49-7133-5159-5/27-9/30-6/43-9]15-0/53-9/23-2| 6-7| 4-0] 8-4] 9-4 
26—Guelph...............04. 50-4/46-9]48-5)30-4|27-5/33-2 48-7|35-0157-8|27-2130-9/44-2)15-0/54-1/22-9] 6-0] 4-1] 8-8} 9-6 
27—Hamilton................ 49-4]45-9|47-9130-3]27-4130-6 48-6133-4/59-1127-3130-7|45-6]16-0|54-9|23-1] 6-0} 4-2] 8-7] 9-3 
28—Kingston................ 51-0/46-3/47-9]30- 1/26 -2132-3145-4148-3133- 1158-1)28-0/30-8|44-7|15-0]54-5/22-5]) 6-0] 4-2) 8-5) 9-7 
29—Kitchener............... 49-5)45-5}49-2/29-9]26-4132-2/44-7/48-4|33-7/58-3]27-4130-9]44-4)15-0/54-1/23-1) 6-7) 4-0) 7-9) 9-4 
B0—Tondon'y.iack. hei tee pl cteeh 49-9145-7/47-4130-3126-6|32-5/48-3]48-6/33-1158-5/27-1130-5/45-5|15-0|54-3/23-2| 6-0] 4-0) 8-4| 9-4 
31—Niagara Falls...... ween 48 -2/44-8)46-3]28-9/25-4)....].... 46-7|32-8]58-9]/27-4|30-5/46-7/15-5/54-1123-5] 6-0] 4-1] 7-7] 9-4 
32—North Bay.............. 49-6}46-0/47-6|29-0/27-0}..../45-21....].... 58-9/27-8]31-1]49-2|16-0/54-8/24-0] 6-7] 4-2] 9-2}10-1 
83—Oshawa................. 49-3/46-9]49-7/29-8]26-3]....]....].0.. 33-5/58-4]27-9 30-5, 45-3115-0,54-8|22-9) 6-0] 4-0) 8-3} 9-4 
BA OHA WEA co ae Salome ded 49-5/46-3]48-1/29-9}26-7 S08 zie 33: 4/58-4 2B ae On w.sisol 23-0] 6-7] 3-8] 8-4] 9-8 
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Veautables iin (Bilt oe 

a r 

gs 8 : r Sle : : Er 

25) 2] (42 | Je 8 | | eSe4 a | Fe. ] es | Bete 
ga) 22) 32) 25/8 e328) a8] seleclac ea leeieel_altala4| fe | 2g 

Se | O8| CR} .8 s/o" ga| a2) gs Boas | 28 /as aalgale2)\gclon SS | gs 

| 2 £8| 55 (SR 25 B14 2/2 2/8 Ble 2/8 Sg RGB) a Rls RS 8]g8) £8) 28 

cele 8S" 86 I im @ 6 if ie it io Oo me So aia |e 

cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.) cts.) cts. $ $ 

18-5| 16-6] 17-2] 9-2} 9-4|33-3)20-6|27-7/47-5|66-2/48-0|27-3/41-7|34-1] 9-7] 9-1/59-9]43-0]...... 11.90} 25.00-29.00(b)| 1 
$8-6| 16-2) 17-2] 10-1] 9-3/39-9]18-8|24-0]43-7|51-4)51-9|26-0|40-2)32-9] 9-5] 9-5|55-1/43-0)...... 13.00} 28.00-32.00 | 2 
18-7| 15-8| 17-4| 10-0] 8-4/40-1|21-3]26-6/42-8]51-1/49-7]....|89-7/33-0| 9-5] 9-5]57-1/43-0)......)...... 16.00-20.00 | 3 
18-4] 16-3] 17-0] 10-1] 9-9/47-6|20-5/28-4|50- 1/56-6/51-0}..../41-8/33-8| 9-8] 9-7|56-1/42-8]...... 10.20! 18.00-22.00(b)} 4 
18-5| 16-1] 17-3] 10-4] 8-8/36-9/21-9|25-8|42-9153-5]50-4)... .|39-9[33-5] 9-6] 9-7|56-5/43-0]...... yh eee eee 5 
18-7| 16-9] 17-3] 8-8] 9-7/39-8/17-8|26-9/44-9|55-8/49-0]... ./41-2/33-3] 9-4) 9-3/56-4/43-1]...... 12.41] 21.00-25.00(b)| 6 
18-41 16-6| 17-0| 9-1] 8-6/37-0|17-4|28-0|42-9|54-8]50-4|26.0/40-1|32-9]10-0|10-0/55-4/42-9]...... 12.28} 27.00-31.00(b)} 7 
17-7| 15-8] 16-5| 8-8] 8-7/41-9|19-0/22-5|44-0]50-2/49-7]26.1/40-2133-1] 9-5] 9-3/54-2/42-91...... 13.00} 21.00-25.00(b)} 8 
17-4| 15-7| 16-8] 8-6] 9-9/42-2|16-5|23-0]49-7|55-0]51-0)... ,|43-0|33-5] 9-3] 9-0/58-6)45-0| 20.00]......)...-.seeeeeee ees 9 
17-6} 14-6} 16-1] 8-3] 8+1/50-6|17-7|26-3|30-7|42-8/45-6]... .|35-8]30-0] 9-3] 9-2/49-7/44-0| 19.75]...... 15.50-19.50  |10 
16-6} 15-0] 15-6| 10-2] 8-7/51-2|20-1125-0|37-9|38-6)47-3]25-3/39-2/31-2] 9-0] 9-0/52-9/45-0] 19.25]...... 2450-28. 50(b))11 
17-7| 15-8] 16-3] 9-4] 9-3/42-6/21-1/25-6|38-7/42-6]47-8]25-7/40-3|32-1] 9-1] 9-0/48-6/45-2| 18.50|...... 28. 50-32.50(b)|12 
15-7| 15-1] 15-3| 10-3] 8-9/48-7|18-5|26-0|41-8/43-4|47-5]24-3/37-3/32-9| 9-0] 8-9|47-0/45-0| 18.75]...... 16.50-20.50(b)|13 
16-4| 15-8] 15-6] 8-7] 9-0/55-9]21-0)26-7|41-4/46-5)51-0}... .|41-0|33-0] 8-9] 8-8]47-6]/44-6] 18.50)......]....-..eeeeee eee 14 
17-31 14-9 16-7] 9-7] 8-7/47-3)21-1|26-1139-2/42-2/49-5]26-6/40-3/32-6] 9-0] 9-0/46-8/44-5| 19.40]...... 2100-25 .00(b)/ 15 
16-1] 14-8] 16-4] 10-0] 8-3/49-0/19-4]22-9|42-0|44.2/48-8/27-7/39-3133-7] 9-0] 8-7/51-6/45-0| 18.37|......)-..eeeeeeeeeeee 16 
17-8| 14-9] 16-7| 9-9] 8-7/42-3]18-7|26-0|49-8|46-6/48-0|27-5]38-6|34-3] 9-0] 8-6|52-6)44-1] 19.00)......[.....eseeeeee ees 17 
16-8| 14-9 15-9] 8-9] 8-4/47-1/19-6/24-7|39-9|45-9|49-0/25-7/39-7|33-7] 9-3] 9-0|53-5/45-3) 18.50)...... 20. 50-24. 50(b)|18 
16-6] 15-4] 16-4} 8-3] 8-9[49-3/19-6)25-7|35-5|40-6/48-0]... .{85-7|30-3] 9-4] 9-3/48-0/44-6] 18.10]......)..-0-seeeeeeees 19 
17-7| 15-6] 16-1] 8-6] 8-9|40-2121-7|25-0/42-2/38-8/45-0]... .|35-6/29-1] 9-3] 9-2/49-1]44-3] 18.00]... 22.50-26.50  |20 
17-5] 15-5} 16-0]...... 9-6|51-0[21-7]... ./88+7/45-9]....}.... 37-1,29-9| 9-2} 9-1/50-1/43-7| 19.00]......J....0ecseeeee ees 21 
16-9| 15-6} 16-0] 8-2] 7-7/48-1|19-9]... .|31-2/38-9146-7/26-7|36-0130-7| 9-7] 9-6/47-5|43-8] 18.00]...... 22.50-26.50  |22 
17-6] 16-5]...... 9-0] 9-5]53-0/18-7)....|32-6|43-5]....|25-7/36-0/20-5| 9-1] 9-1/48-9]43-6] 19.50]...... 24 ,00-28.00(b) |23 
17-7| 15-8] 16-3] 8-3] 8-8|47-6|20-5|26-7|36-5/47-5|47-7125-5|39-0|28-5] 9-7| 9-7/48-1|43-1] 16.80)...... 26.50-30.50 24 
17-6| 15-5| 15-7| 8-7] 9-2/41-6|20-7|27-0/34-6/40-0144-4]....|33-4/29-3] 9-3] 9-1148-1/44-7] 18.50]...... 23.00-27.00  |25 
17-41 16-1] 16-0] 8-2] 9-5]44-7/21-3/27-8/33-0/40-8/45-0}... .|35-5/29-6] 9-5) 9-4/48-7/44-7] 18.25]...... 22.50-26.50  |26 
17-2| 15-2] 15-8] 8-5] 9-2/50-4|20-2126-2/41-9/39-9/46-2125-0135-7|28-8] 9-1] 9-1/48-2/44-7] 17.50]...... 27.50-31.50  |27 
16-6} 15-4| 16-0] 8-8] 8-4|48-0/21-4|25-7/39-3/42-5/48-7|25-0|36-5]29-2| 9-1] 9-0/49-2/44-3} 18.50)...... 31.00-35.00 [28 
17-2| 16-0] 16-0] 8-8|’8-8]42-5|20-9|26-4|39- 1/41-6/44-2125-1/35-1|29-8] 9-5] 9-4/46-8/44-9] 18.50)...... 27,50-31.50  |29 
17-2| 15-7| 16-5] 8-0] 8+1/51-8|19-8}25-7/36-4/41-2/46-5|25-0|35-7|29-0] 9-4) 9-2/48-8/44-4) 18.50]...... 27.00-31.00 [30 
17-3| 14-5] 16-3] 8-3] 8-3149-4120-6|... .[87-9/42-1/45-5|24-3|35-3]29-6| 9-4] 9-4|48-1/44-9) 17.13]...... 26.00-30.00 31 
ye fees | ae 8-7] 8-4|50-2/21-0/27-7/41-1/44-1148-3].... .|37-7|/30-5]10-0) 9-9/54-4/44-7| 19.50)...... 23.00-27.00 |32 
16-8| 15-4| 15-8] 9-1] 8-5/46-4/20-6)... .|38-2/41-3/46-0]....|34-9|29-0] 9-5] 9-2/50-4/45-1| 18.50)...... 27,00-31.00 [33 
17-4] 15-5] 16-5] 8-9] 9-0[54-6)21-5}26-0187-1/43-2]48-8]. . ..|38-2/30-0| 9-2) 9-0}48-5]44-2| 18.75,...... 32.50-36.50 34 
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a s 
ss 8 a © F J 
elf aa aS 18 B Pha gle & 
: & ee ale fe ole i 4 sis se \s 
= vex RES Fat 
Esl | 4 leelgslas| ees 8 [52s [3 |g | 2 
Locality _ 5 toed TIM 5 logical s| Shae gsi: | & eH 
4 aBls JO Fe xe) TSA! -a3|.a/2 2 @ 9|.8 2 “4 
& 2*8 2 wv [er leels gale eye8) BIS acl |2 |3 (23 
re ao] £ | 2.6 ASS SS TS Fa slesl/HS} F]-S]o~| Sess ls 
BTEC FSIS EE slo cla sie sacl SeleoleslaslzeleclSslssleciesles 
SE sSlosre R5 Ss S/F SB SiS siS-Els Bls 8) MSlS B/E kl S ale 8) 8 SIS Bl 50 
2) Go 1 jn wes ay fe SY I fe ms eam (== fe =e (=o ¢ OT fel |e (orgy | 
cts. cts.| cts.|cts . jets. lets. |cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts. cts.| cta.| cts.| ets 
85—Owen Sound............- 49-0/45-8/48-5)30-0/26-3]....].... 49-0/34-6158-4]27-5/30-6143-2115-0/53-8/22-8) 6-0} 4-1] 6-7] 9-4 
86—Peterborough...........- 50-9147-1]48-1130-4]27-1/31-8]....147-0132-8156-9|27-2/30-7144-5|15-0|54-6/23-6] 6-0] 4-3] 9-2) 9-1 
B7— Port ATCDUY. 6: ec occicles si 49-3/45-3146-0}29-0/26-7 28-0 44 -8]49-0136-0/60-3}27-4|29-8]49-2116-0/54-8/23-7| 6-3) 4-1] 7-0) 9-5 
38—St. Catharines......:.... 49-3145 -9/47-9131-0/28-0 31-0 ... 148+ 8132-6158. 3/27-8130-6145-9]15-5/54-6/23-41 6-0} 4-1] 8-2] 9-4 
39—St. Thomas............. 49-7146. 8148-5/30-8]27-5131-4]....|49-2134-5158-5127-5/30-7/45-9|15-0/54-8/23-1] 6-0} 4-2) 8-5}10-0 
AQ Sarnia ea. es ialee tes sis 50-1)46-1/47-3}30-9)27-1]....].... 48-1133-0157-1127-4/31-6]47-3115-0155-2/22-8) 6-0} 4-0] 8-8] 9-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 49-9146-1145-9}29-7|27-1]....|45-0/48-0 57-6127-9|29-8|46-5|16-0/54-7/23-5| 6-7] 4-0] 7-7] 9-1 
AD ——Stratlordiy naka c cei cietie 48-2|44-4147-6130-0/27-0]....].... 45-8132-7|58-1127-6131-3|44-3|15-0153-8}22-7| 5-3] 3-9] 8-6] 9-7 
43—Sudbury sis. 0 ss veiecs os 47-7|44-3144-8/30-0|26-8/29-0143-1/46-8]35-8157-4/27-9131-0/47-6116-0/54-7/23-6|] 6-7] 4-1 8-1] 9-8 
£4— "Tim Mins ey eis pa cists e's 50-0/46-3)47-8130-1|27-1]29-3)43-7|47-7] . 58-3}27-9130-6/48-9]17-0/54-9}23-9| 6-7) 4-2} 8-4] 9-9 
Ab POrONtO! sol aeiees wae erecsis 50-0146-6/49-4/31-0|26-7130-7|45-7148-8133-4/59-1128-0/30-5/47-2|16-0/54-6/22-1] 6-7! 4-2) 8-7) 9-5 
46—Welland..........-ceee0- 48-1|45-7/45-3129-2125-7128-0]....147-6134-3157 2/27 -8130-8/42-8]}16-0/54-4/23-5) 6-7} 4-1] 8-6] 9-5 
47 Windsor. ss hi bi oe reais + 48-9/45-6/47-9]30-3)26-9]....].... 48-8134-7|57-1127- 1130-5145 -9|16-0154-0/22-6] 6-0} 4-1] 8-9) 9-3 
48—Woodstock..... AUB a 49-3/46-1147-3/30-7/28-3]....).... 48-3|34-5|57-7127-5131-3144-7|15-0/54-8123-1] 6-0} 3-8! 8-3} 9-5 
Maniteba— 
49—Brandon......0.---eseee- 48-8143 -6/45-7|27-8125-8 .143-3148-4|33-8156-6|25-4/32-01/46-3113-0/51-2/24-3] 7-1] 3-9] 6-5] 9-7 
50—Winnipeg............006. 47-3143 -2140-5|27-8125-7128-0142-7146-5|36-6|57-4125-4130-8147-2|14-0/51-4/22-9] 8-0] 3-7] 8-2) 9-3 
Saskatchewan— . 
51—Moose Jaw... .......-002+ 45-6142-2141-8127-0/24-21... .|42-3143-6130-2/55-4125-3/33-6144-0]15-0|52-4/23-4] 7-2) 4-0) 7-5] 9-3 
52—Prince Albert. 43-4141-6/41-0)27-2/24-3)28-0/40-0/41-0)... .155-6/25-9/31-9 44-8)14-0|53-2123-5] 6-0] 4-2} 7-2] 9-6 
DO—=TLOLINA ssi eseecees cera 45-71|42-6/43-0/26-4|24-2/27-8143-4144-3131-4155-4/25-6133-7145-6]14-0/51-6/23-5] 6-8) 3-9] 6-2} 9-7 
§4—Saskatoon..........ce00. 47-4143 -5144-5127-9|25-1|28-0142-7144-8132-9156-2/25-3/32- 1146. 1/14-0/52-2/22-9| 7-2] 3-8] 7-3] 9-5 
Alberta— 
DO COMPAL Yds aoccloe eee cre 47-2143-4/44-7|27-1|25-3127-1|42-01/44-5/30-7157+4|24-9130-8146-4|14-0152-0}22-6] 7-2) 3-9] 7-0} 9-4 
56—Drumbheller.............. 46-8|42-8143-5]26-6/23-6/24-O]... .144-7132-0/55-4|26-7/32-2144-0/14-0/54-6/24-6] 8-0) 4-3] 9-2] 9-7 
57—Edmonton............... 47-3142-4143 -2126-7|26-0)25-8140-8)44-4132-1155-4}25-1131-7/44-8 14-0 53-2122-7| 7-2) 3-9! 8-1] 9-5 
58—Lethbridge.............. 46-8|42-6]41-0|26-2)25-7127-3}42-0145-5/31-7|58-0/25-0}32- 1/46 -9/14-0/53-0/22-9) 8-0) 4-0) 7-5 9-5 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................ 53-0/47-7/50-3/31-0]....1.... AGT te alias 59-3}28-4132-7/44-0/16-0155-0)25-3) 9-0] 4-3] 8-5/10-0 
60—New Westminster........|50-3/46-0/47-9/28-8126-7 43-1147-3133-7157-5128-4131-4/43-2114-0/54-8)/24-9] 8-5) 4-1] 8-9] 9-7 
$1—Prince Rupert........... 50-7|46-7/49-3/29 -0127-0 Ah ave abianeare 58-0/28-3133-5148-9}19-0/53-6/25-9}10-0} 4-9] 9-9}10-3 
D2 TAL ia ses ec crests ian 49-6145-7|47-5|29-0/27-1128-7/45-8]....].... 57-7|27-3133-7|47-2117-0154-9)24-0} 9-0} 4-0] 7-7)10-0 
63—Vancouver..............- 51+1|46-2)48-7|29-7127-1128-7144-4147-8/35-7159-4/28-1130-8]43-7|14-0154-7/24-9) 9-6] 4-1) 8-4) 9-9 
Gam I CEOTIA casas c.cleveie sare ate 50-5}47-1/48-8129-7126-7129-3/45-0}48-6135-3160-2)28-5131-8/44-3}15-0/55-0/25-1| 9-0] 4-3] 8-6) 9-6 
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Vantie iia ~~ Peal 

$5 8 woh tg Pe og f g EP 

ak 2 | 2 1g g8/35/53] | | (2 18S | Rent (a) 

PIE CECIELIED S| gesestge/see | Eide) Sel 2 

a8 | oe] ae| f3lFs eeleelcaidaleslecizsesies\csl Gel 2s 

fal els las: Sista cha cial Cha fa cial ba he 

ets. cta. | cts. | cta.| cts.| cta.| cta.| cts.| ots.| cta.| cta.| ets.| cts.) cta.| cts.| cts,| cts. $ $ 
1U¢(ors3|) Wa Race Peta 8-1] 8-8144-1|20-4|25-5/38-4141-9/46-3]..../36-3/30%] 9-3] 9-2/51-7/44-3] 18°50]...... 16-50-20.50 35 
16-8 16:0} 8-4] 9-3]49-9]20-7|27-4/36-0/41-9146-5)....|387-4130-0) 9-5} 9-4147-9/44-1] 19.00]...... 25 .00-29 .00 36 
17-3 16-5] 8-6] 9-2|53-7120-7|26-2]40-0147-0/47-7|25-4/38-5)29-3] 9-8] 9-7/46-1/43-7] 16.80]...... 23 .00-27 .00 37 
17-0 16-7| 8-4] 9-3]52-8120-8}....|35-9]40-6/45-3/24-3/34-0)30-7| 9-3] 9-3/47-5/44-8] 17.85]...... 28 .00-32.00 38 
17-9 16-6] 8-1] 9-1}54-0119-8]... .|44-9]45-3/49-7/25-3/38-8 30:6 9-7) 9-6]49-6/45-0} 18.50}...... 22.00-26.00 139 
17-5 17-0} 9-0} 8-3/50-7}19-8]27-4/41-5]42-2148-0/25-3)/36-3 30-3 9-8] 9-7/49-8)44-5) 18.50)..... 6]... eee eee eee eee 40 
17-8 16-6} 8-1}10-0/52-0}18-7]... .)82-1/43-0/48-3 24.7 35°6 29-6 9-7} 9-5145-1/44-1) 19.00)...... 23 .00-27 .00 41 
17-7 16-8] 8-6) 8-5}42-7|19-2|27-3/37-7|/42-3/46-7|... .|36°3 30-6 9-6} 9-6150-4/43-7) 18.00}...... 22 .00-26 .00 42 
18-0 16-7} 8-9} 9-3]53-3/20-0/26-2)36-6)43-1/49-0)24-8/37-3 30-8 9-8 9-5/49-6/44-4] 19.85]...... 28 .50-32 . 50 43 
18-6 17-5] 8-6] 9-1]58-7}21-5}27-0/40-0/45-6)49-1).... 38- 1132-0 9-8 9-8/48-1/43-9] 19.50]...... 29 .00-33 .00 44 
16-9 15-7) 8-6] 8-7/51-2/20-5]24-5}35-2/40-6/46-6/24-5/35-5/29-0) 9-1 9-0)49-2/44-0) 17.45]...... 33.50-37.50  |45 
17-1 15-7| 7-5} 8-8148-2120-3126-5|37-1/40-2)... .|23-4)34-4}29-1] 9-2) 9-3/45-3/44-3) 17.60]..... 0]... ce eee eee eee 46 
17-0 16-5} 8-5] 7-5|49-3}20-3]....|86-5/39-4/46-4/24-4/34-8129-6] 9-3] 9-1/48-3/43-9) 18.50]...... 26.00-80.00 {47 
17-1 16-0} 7:8] 8-3}41-3}20-6}26-0)35-0/40-8)....].... 35-4]30-2} 9-6] 9-6]/49-1144-2) 18.00]...... 22.50-26.50 48 
19-8 17-4} 10-6) 9-7|41-6/20-5 40-8151-0]....|27-0/40-9}30-3}10-3}10-1150-4/43-1)...... | 9.60} 22.00-26.00 {49 
19-3 17-8} 10-0} 8-5/53-1]19-8/26-1136-6]41-6/49-0)26-3/38-6}29-1/10-0)10-0}41-9)42-5)...... 15.30} 27.50-31.50 50 
20-4 17-8| 9-7] 8-4156-71/21-2/25-0)41-2/42-4]... .|27-3)37-5/31-3/10-7|10-7/48-2)43-2)...... 12.35} 23.50-27.50 {51 
19-8 18-1} 10-0}10-1/60-5]22-8/27-5/46-1/50-3/46-7/28-0/38-3/32-1]10-9]10-7/47-6/43-3)...... 12.60} 20.00-24.00 52 
20°5 18-0} 9-5} 9-1]51-1]20-4/25-5/35-0|39-7/47-7}26-3/37-0/30-8}10-8)10-9)49-1/43-8}...... 13.60) 29.50-33.50 [53 
21-6 18-3} 10-2] 9-5/57-6}21-1/26-8/35-6|48-6]47-8/26-8/37-6/30-4)10-9)11-0}49-9/42-5)...... 12.40] 23.00-27.00 {54 
20°7 17-5} 9-9] 9-5156-2}/20-7/25-6|38-0151-4|51-3)/25-3)/34-9}30-5]10-1)10-6/46-7/42-7)...... 10.25} 27.00-31.00 155 
21-3 17-4} .. 10-0}10-3]59-9]20-3/27-5)41-6/55- 9154 -2)26-6/38-0/32-4/10-7}11-0/46-9/43-1)......]...... 21.00-25.00 56 
20-6 17-5) 10-1] 9-3]45-4120-8)26-5/42-1/43-9]53-8)25-4/36-3/28-9/10-2)10-5/47-8/43-1)...... 7.60} 26.00-30.00 {57 
20°7 16-6} 9-1) 9-6)49-7/19-5)25-7)38-0/50-5 .|26+7/35-1130-6}10-4)10-8)48-0)42-8}...... 7.00} 23.00-27.00 58 

Bin -6}......| 10-7] 9-4152-9]20-4126-5138-9/36-9154-3/25-7/32-8/27-5) 9-9]10-3/45-3/43-1]......]......]  17.50-21.50 59 
19-2 Ls Ol ae aers 8-+1170-0}19-5}24-5]34-3/34-6)....|24-7|384-4)27-5) 9-0] 8-8)42-6/43-0)...... 15.45} 20.50-24.50 60 
20:3 iO eee 9-1]70-4}21-0}27-2/46-9/44-3)/45-6]....|85-6/31-0} 9-9] 9-7/48-7/42-9]...... 17.25} 20.00-24.00 {61 
21-2 18-4] 11-4]10-7/86-3/18-9]....|39-3]53-6|57-7|28-2/34-8/33-0)10-0| 9-8/45-6/43-6)...... 13.50} 23.00-27.00 {62 
18-7 16-7} 9-9] 8-6/71-9}19-1/24-8/33-3}36-1153-1)24-8/32-1/27-8| 9-1] 9-2)45-3/42-6)...... 15.45} 26.00-30.00 {63 
19-1 17-4} 10-6) 9-1160-7}19-1)25-0/32-5/37-2)51-4/25-5)33-7/27-2| 9-9] 9-6)48-8)44-1)...... 15.90| 21.50-25.50 64 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses, 
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CHANGES IN COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS, FIRST QUARTER OF 1947 


ee ———————_——___ a EEETEEEEEET TnI 


Percentage Change 








Country March, March, 
1947 1947 
August, December, 

1939 1946 

CAAA, sie Wh cow cle seta ee eke lean ie kanie ee + 27-9 + 1-4 
LOZOOHORMOVARIA hon yh estan suoleath caine +201-1 (a)} + 1:3 
VS 2 RR ra ay MR eh Retry Amines 2 -+201-0 + 1:3 
DMGxIEO. 3. 6 ua Od eee eo a oie Ok +195-3 — 1-1 
IN eae TOUNGIANG ..),, sicsih tie naan pane + 60:5 + 1-9 
INGOT WEY. J dsiy/.fnisie wee ered via te enea ee ene Ee + 59-5 — 0:3 
Pete! becc veiceoeecede ye ereer es 123-7 + 6-4 
Untonvof South Adricasas is re Ceram tents + 39-6 + 2-7 
United: Wingdond i ice we wats bine + 31-6 0-0 
UnitediStates so coeinn ue mciciaee fetes exeters + 58:5 + 2-0 


ry 
Principal Group Changes 





December, 1946—March, 1947 





Increases: homefurnishings, foods. 


Increases: rent, foods. 
Decreases: clothing. 


Increases: foods. 


Increases: clothing. 
Decreases: soap and fuel, foods. 


Increases: foods, clothing. 


Increases: miscellaneous. 
Decreases: clothing, foods. 


Increases: foods, clothing. 
Increases: foods. 


Increases: foods, fuel and light. 
Decreases: clothing. 


Increases: clothing, housefurnishings, foods. 


um ————— 


(a) Increase over year 1939. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS, FIRST QUARTER OF 1947 





CE SS EE TR SS SP SS a OS EE 


Percentage Change 


Principal Group Changes 





December, 1946—March, 1947 





Increases: non-farm products. 


_|Decreases: farm products. 


Country March, March, 
1947 1947 
August, | December, 

1939 1946 
AT SeM tae Ars ck ca see ode ern +137-0 + 1-4 
CBNat ead corteoors. Do eee + 66-5 + 7-5 
Crechoslovakia.: i: 45 nie Pee chen. +174:3 (a)} — 0-1 
PaGianeCaloutta) voi 0s cee ly ea aes +270-0 + 0:8 
ER SMG (Rectan PH av Mars O70 calge 0 doe ROR Fa +136-3 — 2-6 
TN BACE tes; win we ate = OR nae +169-6 + 17-5 
RW RHetE 550k icc to's ee ane 4. 76-6 + 2-1 
rion iot ‘South Africa: von toa. + 66-5 + 0:5 
Wnited: Kingdom sash Ae es oe + 87-2 + 2-1 
Uitited) States:.3 ke Be ees + 99-3 + 6-1 


Increases: non-ferrous, fibres, wood. 
Decreases: food products, textiles. . 


Increases: raw jute, hides and skins. 
Decreases: tea, textiles, raw cotton. 


Increases: construction materials, power. 
Decreases: foods, household articles, 
clothing. 


Increases: building materials, metals, foods. 


Increases: chemicals, vegetable products. 
Decreases: animal products. 


Increases: metals, dairy produce. 
Decreases: grain, meal and potatoes. 


Increases: non-ferrous metals, chemicals and 
oils, miscellaneous foods and tobacco. 


Increases: building materials, farm products, 
foods. 
Decreases: hides and leather products. 





(a) Increase over year 1939. 


1947] 


expenditure not directly represented in the 
index brought the total family living expendi- 
ture to $1,453.80. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour GazEeTte under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1947 


Further substantial increases in wholesale 
prices in May were reflected in a gain of 2:4 
points to 125-3 in the general wholesale price 
index, which is on the base 1926=100. Since 
the beginning of the year there has been a 
gain of 11-1 points in this index or 9:7 per 
cent. Among particular groups of the index, 
wood, wood products’ and paper rose 7:2 
points to 161-0, largely due to advances in 
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fir, cedar lumber and groundwood pulp. 
Animal products prices moved up 3-5 points 
to 128-0, reflecting increases for butter, canned 
milk, eggs and livestock. Strength in the 
non-metallic, group index, which advanced 3-1 
points to 111-4, was due to higher prices for 
imported bituminous and western domestic 
coal, manufactured gas and asbestos mill- 
board and pipe covering. Raw wool and wollen 
cloth advances were responsible for a gain of 
2-7 points to 123-9 in the textile group while 
strength in rye, potatoes and onions was 
responsible for a gain of 0°8 to 111-4 in the 
vegetable products group. Bananas, oranges, 
lemons, raw rubber and rosin were lower in 
this group in May. Chemicals and _ allied 
products held unchanged at 103-9 while one 
group, non-ferrous metals, registered a decline 
from 115-8 to 115-1 due to weakness in silver 
quotations. The monthly index of Canadian 
farm product prices at wholesale rose a fur- 
ther 1-6 points to 118-5 between April and 
May. Both sub-groups were higher, field 
products: advancing 1:9 points to 103-6 due to 
firmer quotations for rye, potatoes and onions. 
In the animal products sub-group higher prices 
for livestock and eggs were sufficient to move 
the index up 1-0 to 148-4. 


Publications Received in Library of Department of Labour 
Ottawa, Quarter Ending June, 1947 


HE publications listed below are not for 

sale by the Department of Labour, but 

may be obtained on loan, free of charge, upon 

application to the Librarian, Department of 

Labour, Ottawa. Inquiries with respect to 

purchases should be directed to the respective 
publishers. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: 

1. Collective Bargaining; by Leonard J. 
Smith. New York, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1946. 
467p. 

2. Collective Bargaining—An Analysis of 
Union Contracts. ‘The National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1947. 


EMPLOYMENT: 

3. Economic Policy and Full Employment; 
by Alvin H. Hansen. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 340p. 

4. The Economic Report of the President 
to Congress; 1947. Washington, G.P.O., 1947. 
o4p. 

5. Economic Survey for 1947 ; Great Britain. 
London, H.MS.O., 1947. 36p. 

6. Get the Job; by Willard Abraham. 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1946. 
198p. 


7. How to use Handicapped Workers; by 
Arthur T. Jacobs. New York, National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Inc., 1946. 186p. 


8. Planning and Paying for Full Employ- 
ment; edited by Abba P. P. Lerner and Frank 
D. Graham; Princeton University Press, 1946. 
222p. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT: 


9. American Business Policies; edited by 
William McKee and Donald V. Sawhill. New 
Welmington, Penn., The Economic and Busi- 
ness Foundation, Inc., 1945. 240p. 


10. Executive Thinking and Action; by 
Fred De Armond. First Edition. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 261p. 
$3. 


11. From Conflict to Cooperation—A Study 
In Union-Management Relations. Society for 
Applied Anthropology, Cambridge, Mass., 
1946. (In: Applied Anthropology, Problems of 
Human Organization. Vol 5, No. 4, Fall, 1946. 
Special Issue, p. 1-31.) 

12. How to Create Job Enthusiasm; by Carl 


Heyel. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1942. 248p. $2.80. 
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13. How to Handle Problems of Seniority; 
by John A. Lapp. New York, National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Inc., 1946. 295p. 94. 

14. How to Interview; by Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore. Third 
Revised Edition. New York, Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1941. 263p. 

15. Industrial Psychology; by Joseph Tiffin. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 386p. 

16. The Marks of a Sound Personnel Policy; 
by W. M. O’Neil. Melbourne, Institute of 
Industrial Management, 1946. 20p. 108. 

17. Personnel Management Practices; by six 
industrial executives. Melbourne Institute of 
Industrial Management, 1946. 84p. 

18. The Personnel Program of Jack and 
Heintz; by Roswell Ward. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. 146p. 


19. Procedures Used in Hiring and Testing 
Clerical Employees. Compiled and released by 
The Dartnell Corporation. Chicago, 1946. 
100p. $5. 

20. Psychology for Business and Industry; 
by Herbert Moore. Second Edition. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 
526p. | 


21. Training for Supervision in Industry; by 
George H. Fern. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1945. 188p. 


HousInc: 


22. The Future of Housing; by Charles 
Abrams. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1946. 428p. 


23. Homes for Canadians. Attractive house 
plans designed especially for Canadian require- 
ments. Ottawa Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, 1947. 121p. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 


24. Addresses on Industrial Relations, 1946. 
University of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations. Ann Arbor, 1946. 87p. 


25. Arbitration of Labour Disputes—Cases 
from an Arbitrator’s Files; by Samuel R. 
Zack. New York, Doniger and Raugfley, 1947. 
240p. $2.50. 


26. Getting along with Unions; by Russell 
L. Greenman and Elizabeth B. Greenman. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
158p. $2.50. 


pay Grievance Procedure under Collective 
Bargaining. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, 1946. 12p. 


28. Industrial Peace and Wagner Act—How 
the Act works and what to do about it; by 
Theodore R. Iserman, with a foreword by 
Leo Wolman. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1947. Q1p. 
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29. Labor Adjustment Machinery; by Her- 
bert R. Northrup. New York, American 
Enterprise Association, Inc., 1946. 5lp. 


30. A National Labor Policy; by Harold W. 
Metz and Meyer Jacobstein. Washington, The 
Brookings Institution, 1947. 164p. $2.25. 


31. Manual for Labor Disputes; by Leonard 
J. Smith. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
41p. 

32. Management Rights in Labor Relations ; 
by Stephen F. Dunn. Grand Rapids, Wood- 
beck Publishing. Co., 1946. 304p. 


33. Should Labor have a Direct Share in 
Management? Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, Department of Education and Re- 
search, Washington, 1946. 3lp. _ 


34. Statement on the Economic Considera- 
tions affecting Relations between Employers 
and Workers. Great Britain, National Joint 
Advisory Council, London, H.MS.O., 1947. 9p. 


35. Union-Management Co-operation at the 
Toronto Factory of Lever Brothers Ltd.; by 
W. R. Dymond. Toronto, 1947. 42p. Re- 
printed from the Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. Vols. 13 No. 1 
February, 1947. 


36. The Way to Industrial Peace; by Peter 
F. Drucker. New York, Harper’s Magazine, 
1947, 28p. 


INDUSTRY: 


37. Enterprise First—The Relationship of 
the State to Industry, with Particular Reference 
to Private Enterprise; by William Wallace. 
Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1946. 


38. How to Start Your Own Business with 
Little or no Capital. Edited by Popular 
Science Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 
1945. 190p. 


39. Industrial Toxicology; by Alice Hamil- 
ton and Rutherford T. Johnstone. Edited by 
Henry <A. Christian. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1945. 130p. 


40. Industrial Recreation Facilities; by Earl 
L. Ferris and Floyd R. Eastwood. Lafayette, 
Ind., Purdue University, 1945. 48p. $1.70. 


41. Industry in Southeast Asta; by Jack 
Shepherd. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1941. 1338p. 

42. Jewellery and Silverware. Great Britain, 
Board of Trade, London, H.MS.O., 1946. 105p. 


43. Medicine in Industry; by Bernhard J. 
Stern. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 
1946. 209p. 
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44. Output and Productivity in.the Electric 
and Gas Utilities, 1899-1942; by Jacob Martin 
Gould. New York, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 1946. 195p. 


45. The Plastics Industry; by Barrett L. 


Crandall. Boston, Bellman Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1946. 36p. $1.00. American Industries 
Series No. 5. 


46 A Printer and his World; by Andrew J. 
Corrigan. London, Faber and Faber Ltd., 1944. 
201p. 

47. Principles of Industrial Organization; by 
Dexter S. Kimball. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939, 478p. Fifth and latest 
edition. 


48. Prospects of the Industrial Areas of 
Great Britain; by M. P. Fogarty, with an 
introduction by G. D. H. Cole. London, 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1945. 492p. 


49. The Rubber Industry; by Josephine 
Perry. New and Revised Edition. Toronto, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1946. 127p. 


50. Studies in Industrial Organization; A 
symposium edited by H. A. Silverman, preface 
by G. D. H. Cole. London, Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 1946. 352p Contents: The History, by 
H. A. Silverman. The Lace Industry, by F A. 
Wells. The tweed section of the Scottish 
woolen industry, by J. S. Pattison. The boot 
and shoe industry by H. A. Silverman. The 
artificial textile industry by H. A. Silverman. 


51. Successful Employee Publication; by 
Paul F. Biklen and Robert D. Breth, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. 
179p. 


JoB EVALUATION: 

52. Job Evaluation; by F. H. Johnson, R. 
Boise, D. Pratt. New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1946. 288p. 


53. The Operation of Job Evalution Plans— 
A Survey of Experience. Princeton University, 
Department of Economic and Social Institu- 
tions, Industrial Relations Section. Princeton, 
‘NJ. 1947. 112p. 


LasourR—UNIoNs, Pouitics, Erc.: 


54. The Canadian Labour Movement—An 
Historical Analysis; by Margaret Mackintosh, 
Ottawa, 1946. llp. Reprinted from Canadian 
Welfare December 1, 1946. 


55. Final Report—Labour Policies and Pro- 
grams in Japan. Advisory Committee on 
Labour in Japan. General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 
Tokyo, 1946. 156p. 
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56. Government and Labor in_ Early 
America; by Richard B. Morris. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1946. 557p. 


57. Hurry up, Please, Its Time; by Eliza- 
beth Hawes. New York, Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1946. 245p. 


58. The Labor Problem in the United States ; 
by E. E. Cummins and Frank T. DeVyer. Third 
Edition. New York, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1947. 587p. $4.50. 


59. The Labor Movement in Italy; by 
Humbert L. Gualtieri. New York, S. F. Vanni, 
1946. 326p. 


60. A Look at Labour. Excursion Books, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, 1946. 96p. 


61. Report of the Canadian Government 
Delegates for the Twenty-Ninth Session of the 
International Labour Conference—Montreal, 
September 19 to October 9, 1946. Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 1947. 110p. 


62. Shall the Rank and File Boss the Plants? 
—This is what Happens when you Unionize 
Foremen; by Rathbone, Perry, Kelley and 
Drye, lawyers, New York. Detroit, 1946. 87p. 


63. Thirty-Fifth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada. (For the Calendar 
year 1945). Department of Labour. Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 1945. 90p. 


64. Your Civil Rights—A Handbook for 
Trade Union Members and Organizers. 
Washington, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, 1946. 64p. 


65. Yours Fraternally; by Arthur Peacock, 
with drawings by Philip Mendoza, London. 
Pendulum Publications Limited, 1945. 126p. 


66. You and the WFTU—The Story of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. Wash- 
ington, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
1947. 16p. 5c. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION : 


67. Labor and the Law; ae Charles O. 
Gregory. New York, Norway and Company, 
Inc., 1945. 467p. 


68. The Law of Labor—A Brief History of 
its Evolution in Our Time; by Murray T. 
Quigg. New York, Natiowal Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1946. (American Affairs 
Pamphlet.) 1946. ‘35. 


OccUPATIONS: 


69. Educating for Industry—Policies and 
Procedures of a National Apprenticeship 
System; by William F. Patterson and M. a 
Hedges. New York, Prentice-Hafl, Inc., 1946. 
229p. 
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70. Establishing and Operating a Small 
Woodworking Shop; by Henry P. Bragg. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 44p. 


71. Establishing and Operating a Confec- 
tionery-Tobacco Store; by George F. Dudik. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 58p. Industrial 
(Small Business) Series No. 48. 


72. Establishing and Operating a Retail Feed 
and Farm Supply Store; by Victor E. Hood. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 3838p. Industrial 
(Small Business) Series No. 45. 


73. How to Establish and Operate a Retail 
Store; by O. Preston Robinson, and Kenneth 
B. Haas, drawings by J. R. Halea. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 3879p. 


74. Industrial Films—A Source of Occupa- 
tional Information. US. Employment Service, 
Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services 
Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 71p. 


75. Weaving—A Practical Textbook for 
Schools; by R. K. and M. I. R. Polking- 
horne. New and revised edition. New York. 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc., 1945. 199p. 


76. Weaving is Fun; by Lou Tate. Louis- 
ville, Ky., 1946. 64p. 


STATISTICS: 


78. How to Read Statistecs; by L. C. Butsch. 
Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1946. 184p. 


79. Government Statistics for Business Use; 
edited by Philip M. Hauser and Willie R. 
Leonard. New York, J. Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1946. 482p. 


Unitep Nations: 


80. United Nations’ Handbook, No. 6. 
United Nations. New York, 1946. 108p. Sixth 
Edition. 


81. United Nations Primer; by Sigrid Arne. 
Toronto, Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1945. 
156p. 


VACATIONS: 


82. Vacations for Industrial Workers. Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
Policy holders service. New York, 1946. 43p. 


WAGES: 


83. Basic Criteria used in Wage Negotia- 
tions; by Summer H. Slichter, Chicago, The 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try, 1947. 56p. 


84. The Guaranteed Annual Wage; by A. D. 
H. Kaplan, S. M. Du Brul, Boris Shishkin, 
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‘D. V. Sawhill. New Wilmington, Pa., 1946. 
49p. 75c. American Economic Policy Series. 


85. The Nathan Report—An Appraisal of 
Robert R. Nathan’s “A National Wage Policy 
for 1947.” National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Research Department. New York, 
1946. 25p. 


86. Report to the Retail Trade Minimum 
Wage Board Relateng to Wages and other 
Conditions of Employment in the Retail 
Trade Industry. New York (State) Depart- 
ment of Labor, Industrial Commissioner, New 
York, 1945. 101p. 


87. Readings wn the Theory of Income 
Distribution. The American Economic Asso- 
ciation. ‘Toronto, The Blakiston Company, 
1946. 718p. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


88. Across the Years. A Century of Educa- 
tton in the Province of Quebec; by Walter 
Pilling Percival. Montreal, Gazette Printing 
Company Limited, 1946. 195p. 


89. American Economic Policies; edited by 
William McKee and John H. Evans. New 
Wilmington, Penn., The Economic and Busi- 
ness Foundation, Inc., 1945. 240p. 


90. Charters of Our Freedom; by Reginald 
G. Trotter. Toronto, Ginn and company, 1946. 
138p. 

@ 


91. Children wn the Community. The St. 
Paul Experiment in Child Welfare. U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 
182p. | 


92. La Jeunesse. Compte Rendu des Cours et 
Conférences. Semaines Sociales du Canada. 
XXIIle Session, St. Hyacinthe. 1946. Mont- 
real, Ecole Sociale Populaire, 1946. 308p. 


93. National Health Insurance in Great 
Britain, 1911-1946; by R. V. Harris. London, 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1946. 224p. 


94. Old People. Report of a Survey Commit- 
tee on the problems of ageing and the care 
of old people. The Nuffield Foundation. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1947. 202p. 


95. The Road to Nationhood; by Wilfrid 
Eggleston. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1946. 3837p. 


96. Science and Freedom; by Paul Conn. 
Toronto, Progress Books, 1946. 223p. 


97. Voluntary Social Services—Their place in 
the Modern State; edited by Anne Francis 
Claudine Bourdillon. London, Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 1945. 322p. 
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Workmen’s Compensation in British Columbia and Ontario 
British Columbia 


HE thirtieth Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia for. the year ended 


December 31, 1946, states that the number of 
firms engaged in operations within the scope 
of the Act at the close of the year was 13,762 
as compared with 9,361 a year earlier. The 
ereat increase in the number of employers is 
attributed largely to the extension of the 
benefits of the Act to industries or occupa- 
tions not covered in previous years. These 
included under certain conditions the follow- 
ing: “operating a catering business, hotel, 
beer parlour, apartment house, commercial 
building, retail store, the business of land 
surveying, auctioneering, operation of a 
private school, private club, nursing home, 
veterinary hospital, dental laboratory, barber 
shop, hair-dressing establishment or beauty 
parlour, photo taking or photo printing shop, 
stockyard, land clearing, landscape gardening 
or other gardening as an industry (exclusive 
of market gardening), operating a_ horti- 
cultural nursery, Christmas tree cutting, 
distributing and servicing automatic music 
machines, watch repairing, broadcasting 
station (exclusive of players and artists) and 
having any employee or employees (other 
than members of the family of the employer) 
employed at such work. Other operations 
were brought under the Act, effective 
January 1, 1947.” 


During the year 1946, 4,897 firms recorded 
operations for the first time and 557 firms 
resumed the employment of labour under the 
Act. In addition, 185 employers purchased 
‘optional protection for their employees. On 
the other hand, 1,178 employers ceased to 
employ labour under the Act and 60 other 
employers discontinued buying optional pro- 
tection. The net increase in the number of 
employers during the year was 4,401. 


Concurrently with the increase in the 
number of workmen protected under the Act 
there was an increase in the number of 
accidents recorded. There were 59,947 acci- 
dents reported to the Board in 1946, an 
increase of 4,093 over the previous year. Of 
the total recorded, 191 proved fatal—a reduc- 
tion of 22 from the year 1945. Awards were 
made during the year to 1,113 workmen who 
had suffered permanent partial or permanent 
total disabilities, bringing the total awards for 
permanent impairment in 30 years to 20,685. 
At the end of 1946, there were, 4,997 workmen 
in receipt of regular monthly payments for 
permanent impairment sustained by accidents 
and industrial diseases in previous years. As 


a result of fatal accidents and industrial 
diseases, pensions were being paid, at the end 
of 1946, to 1,277 widows, 801 children, 165 
dependent mothers, 42 dependent fathers and 
24 other dependents. 

The total estimated payrolls of employers 
upon whom assessments were levied in 1946 
was $415,000,000, as compared with audited 
payrolls for 1945 of $383,734,401. 

The report contains a tabular analysis of 
29691 claims on which time-loss payments 
were made in 1946. Of these claims, 17,759 
were made by married persons, 11,007 being 
single persons and in 925 cases the conjugal 
state was unknown. The total wage loss 
sustained by the 29,691 claimants was 
$6,275,721.51; the average length of disability 
for all classes was 39 days, and the average 
weekly wage for all classes was $37.31. The 
total number of work days lost was 778,245. 
Of the total number receiving compensation 


benefits, 1,667 received other insurance 
benefits. 

Accident Prevention 
The educational campaign in accident 


prevention was maintained in 1946. Some 
275,000 copies of the 1945 revision of the 
Accident Prevention Regulations were dis- 
tributed to workmen. Informative booklets 
and circulars were sent to employers at 
regular intervals to the extent of 175,000 
copies. In addition, there was a constant 
flow of warning notices and placards sent to 
new firms, and to others requesting such 
material, for posting on bulletin boards. A 
special booklet was issued designed to fore- 
stall as far as possible any unfavourable 
accident experience that might occur during 
the transition period following the end of 
the war. Some 15,000 copies were sent to 
interested persons. 

What was considered to be one of the most 
important steps taken by the Board in the 
educational and publicity field was the 
inauguration of a safety poster service. In 
response to numerous requests from manage- 
ment, the Board organized facilities to present 
the most suitable materials in a forceful 
manner. It is reported that the increasing 
demands for this service indicate its effec- 
tiveness in focussing attention on the control 
of hazardous conditions and practices. 


Rehabilitation Program 


Physiotherapy continued to form a vital 
part of the rehabilitation program. Instead 
of waiting until after other treatments had 
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been completed, workmen were referred to 
the rehabilitation centre at a much earlier 
stage in the period of their convalesence. 
During 1946, 152,818 treatments were given. 
For each working dav the centre was open, 
352 workmen received one or more jreat- 
ments. In addition, 442 workmen received 
occupational therapy. Then too, 3,820 work- 
men were interviewed during their ‘con- 
valescence to ascertain their requirements with 
respect to rehabilitation. Of the 336 cases 
(including 111 similar cases carried over from 
1945) in which assistance was indicated, 199 
were rehabilitated. Awards were made for 
permanent partial impairment to 128 and 71 
others desired a change of occupation. Of 
the 199 workmen rehabilitated, 42 were placed 
with former employers and 157 others went 
to new employers. Four injured workmen 
took industrial first-aid courses, three of whom 
had continued in that work. Eighteen others 
took training in high school or _ business 
college, twelve of whom have been given 
employment at the new work for which they 
were retrained. It ig reported that reha- 
bilitation work was curtailed to some extent 
by shut-downs in some industries during the 
year. 


Time-Loss by Industry 


The percentage of accidents which resulted 
in three or more days time-loss during the 
year was distributed as follows: lumber 
industry, 35 per cent; construction, 33 per 
cent; general manufacturing and delivery, 19 
per cent; metal mining and smelting, 5 per 
cent; navigation and wharf operations, 4 per 
cent; coal mining, 3 per cent; railway groups, 
3 per cent; all other classes, 11 per cent. 
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Revenue 


Revenue of the Board’s accident fund 


. during 1946 amounted to $13,661,758.09, of 


which $9,521,954.20 was obtained from 1946 
assessments; $838,726.41 from assessments of 
1945 and prior years; and $55,273.99 from 
penalties, interest, etc.; $289,292.76 from 
medical aid, workmen’s contributions; 
$1,080,338.35 from investments and interest; 
$393.55, premiums on 'U.S. funds; $85,079.90, 
net profits from investments; $45,771.56, 
Alberta talons, etc.; and bank interest and 
exchange, $5,759.76. Disbursements by the 
Board through its accident fund totalled 
$12,039,808.16 in 1946, the major component 
items being compensation to workmen and 
medical aid chargeable to classes, $4,629,878. 13; 
medical aid charged to firms $2,305.60; medical 
aid (physicians, hospitals, drugs, etc.) $759,- 
583.78; physiotherapy rehabilitation depart- 
ment, $96,839.03; general and administrative 
expenses, $39,795.63; rehabilitation account, 
$34,030.36; pension payments (less transfer 
from silicosis account of $1,814.29), 
$2,348,290.29; general administrative expenses, 
$454,292.24, repayable advances, $1,431.40. 
Investments purchased during the year, less 
sales at book values, $3,673,361.70; leaving 
a bank balance at the end of the year of 
$1,621,949.93. 

Total receipts for the silicosis fund for 1946 
were $492,149.84, of which $425,225.35 were 
obtained from assessments from employers and 
the balance from investments, interest, etc. 
The disbursements from the silicosis fund 
amounted to $268,057.58, of which amount 
$228,728.64 was for pension payments and the 
balance for hospital expenses and medical aid, 
time loss payments, funeral expenses, and 
general administrative expenses. 


Ontario 


Oaes report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Ontario for 1946 states 
that there was an increase of payroll, accidents 
reported, and compensation awarded, each 
item reaching an all-time high record. The 
payroll covered increased 10-93 per cent, the 
accidents reported 17-21 per cent and the bene- 
fits awarded 25-63 per cent, over corresponding 
figures for 1945. The payroll in Schedule 1 
(the collective liability part of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act) was $1,295,400,500, in 1946 
as compared with $1,167,802,000, in 1945. 
There were 138,570 accidents reported in 
1946, an increase of 20,350 over 1945. During 


> 


1946 the benefits (compensation, medical aid; 


rehabilitation, etc.) amounted to $16,502 ,023.89, 
as compared with $13,135,938.38 during 1945. 


The average rate of assessment (Schedule 1) 
increased from $1.12 for each $100 of payroll 
to $1.16, the increase being due to more 
hazardous industries being substituted for less 
hazardous industries in the post-war period; 
there was no substantial increase in rates 
charged the employers. At the end of 1946, 
there were 35,296 employers under Schedule 1, 
as compared with 29,039 at the end of 1945, 
the addition being due largely to the inclusion 
of industries not formerly under Schedule 1. 
The compensation and medical aid for 
Schedule 1 industries, including estimates for 
what is still to be awarded for accidents 
happening during the year, amounted to 
$13,239,244.31. There were other outlays of 
$1,421,261.83, being $680,819.16 charged for 
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administration expenses (including $973 debit 
adjustment of prior years’ expenses), $182,- 
066.58 for other expenses of non-administrative 
character, $38,328.80 for mine rescue work, 
$342,762 grants to accident prevention associa- 
tions organized under the Act, $131,371.95 for 
the Board’s clinic, $8,221.37 for special treat- 
ment for paraplegics, $36,858.25 for the special 
arrangements with the Toronto General Hos- 
pital, $284.12 for outlays under Section 8 of 
_ the Act and $549.60 special expenses charged 
to the classes. The total expenditures and 
charges for the year were $14,660,506.14. 

The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries (those in which the 
employer is individually liable for accidents 
to his workmen) and Crown cases was $2,345,- 
197.61 as compared with $2,555,764.16 during 
1945. Of this $2,345,197.61, $1,033,962.68 was 
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for Dominion Crown cases and $125,782.08 was 
for Provincial Crown cases. 

The gross administrative expenses of the 
Board were $1,019,957.68, of which $182,066.58 
was for non-administrative services, that is, 
those services, which, mainly medical and 
investigatory, are in the nature of benefits 
rather than administrative. The gross adminis- 
trative expenses are, therefore, $837,891.10, of 
which $679,846.16 was charged to Schedule 1 
and constitutes 4°80 per cent of the benefits 
awarded in Schedule 1. 

The balance in the Pension Fund at the 
commencement of 1946 was $37,295,585.05. 
During the year $6,708,444.80 was transferred 
for pension awards, $1,971,560.60 was added in 
interest and $3,536,806.30 was paid for pensions. 
The balance in the fund at the end of 1946 
was $42,438,784.15. 


Adult Education in Manitoba 


apats Manitoba Royal Commission on Adult 

Education appointed by Order in Council 
of the provincial government in August, 1945, 
issued in June, a report of 170 pages covering 
its investigations and recommendations. 


The terms of reference as defined in the 
Order in Council were:— 

“to make recommendations to the government 

“(I) outlining a comprehensive plan of adult 
education that would meet the needs of Mani- 
toba today; 


“(II) concerning the extent to which the 
federal government and the provincial govern- 
ment, or either of them, should engage in adult 
education and indicating where, in a democracy 
like Canada, the line between adult education 
and government or state propaganda should 
be drawn; 

“(III) concerning the features of adult edu- 
cation carried on in the Prairie West of Canada 
and in the most comparable mid-west states of 
the United States of America, which the com- 
pion considers might be adapted to Mani- 
oba; 


“(IV) as to the manner in which adult 
education work in Manitoba may best be cor- 
related with the work of rehabilitation of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs of Canada.” 

The first members of the Commission were: 
Dr, A. W. Trueman, President of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba (Chairman); Dr. H. A. 
Innes, University of Toronto; Mr. John Grier- 
son, Film Director, Ottawa; Mr. J. J. Deutsch, 
Economist, Winnipeg; Miss Frances McKay, 
Director of Women’s Work, Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Extension Service. 

The Commission, during the course of its 
inquiries, held a number of full business 
meetings and hearings at the legislative 
buildings and the University of Manitoba in 
Winnipeg and also, a three-day session in 


Ottawa. In addition, it requested written 
statements from some 75 adult education 
agencies In Manitoba. 

Prefacing their recommendations, the Com- 
missioners stated that they had attempted “to 
devise machinery by which the government’s 
support to agencies concerned with adult 
education will not imply government control 
of those agencies. The government itself must 
be vitally concerned with securing independent 
criticism . . . We have pointed to the dangers 
of university dictation and of government dic- 
tation and to the necessity of allowing those 
concerned with adult education to work out 
their own solutions.” They point out that ‘a 
list of agencies concerned with adult educa- 
tion will show a wide divergence of interests. 
These reflect in part the limitations of a 
formal education as felt by individuals in the 
CONSOVUNICY uct ye 

It is claimed further, that “the fostering of 
the importance of a wide divergence of 
interests is a basic consideration in the 
generous support of the government to the 
furtherance of adult education.” 


Recommendations 


The Commission recommended that the 
province take fuller advantage of Dominion 
legislation which would aid provincial educa- 
tional projects with a view to extending adult 
education programs, if and when provincial 
funds are available. In addition, the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that the government 
should “strive to secure maximum efficiency 
in the educational aspects of the work of each 
provincial government department concerned,” 
and also that “it is the function of govern- 
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ment to provide financial support for adult 
education, without interferimg in any way 
with the educational policies of voluntary 
agencies.” 

It is urged that the educational work of all 
government departments, specifically those of 
Agriculture, Education and Health and Public 
Welfare, in so far as they relate to adult 
education, should be carefully co-ordinated. 
While admitting that individual government 
departments must have “a certain degree of 
independence and autonomy,” administrative 
machinery is required to make possible an 
interchange of ideas and a joint planning of 
programs. 

With respect to the University, the Com- 
mission feels that the present faculty com- 
mittees should be replaced by a department 
of extension. Further, it is held that “the 
University should exercise important influence 
through representation on councils and com- 
mittees set up for the co-ordination of the 
educational efforts of voluntary and govern- 
ment agencies.” It is pointed out, however, 
that as the University is an autonomous body, 
it must assume the responsibility for the part 
it will play in adult education. This “might 
involve greater emphasis in the undergraduate 
classes on the responsibility of university 
graduates for taking part in the educational 
activities of the community.” 


The Commissioners urge “the necessity of 
supporting the efforts of the voluntary agencies 
at every turn, since the vital work in adult 
education must be done by them.” It is 
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asserted that the wide diversity of adult 
education agencies “implies an organization 
which would enable them to work out their 
own problems and the problems of adult 
education as a whole.” To facilitate that, it is 
suggested that “a conference be called with 
a view to setting up a constitution and machi- 
nery for the ‘continuous sustained discussion 
of problems of adult education.” 

Two types of administrative machinery are 
suggested to co-ordinate the roles of govern- 
ment, university and voluntary agencies. The 
first is an interdepartmental advisory com- 
mittee of five to include the deputy ministers 
(or their representatives) of the Departments 
of Agriculture, Education and Health and 
Public Welfare, the Director of the Adult 
Education council and a university official. 
The latter two would serve ex-officio and the 
Chairman to be the Deputy Minister of 
Education. * 

_ The Commission recommends that the gov- 
ernment take the initiative in organizing a 
conference of representatives of all voluntary 
adult education agencies to discuss ways and ~ 
means of establishing an effective central coun- 
cil. Suggestions are made concerning a con- 
stitution for the central council, including the 
election and duties of a director and an execu- 
tive board; methods of raising and allocating 
funds; provision for regional libraries for both 
books and films; and machinery for the collec- 
tion and disposition of data, specifically with 
respect to handicrafts and handicapped groups. 


Labour and Industry in Nova Scotia 


i Bae annual report of the Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Labour for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1946, states that the index 
number of reported employment for Novem- 
ber 1, 1946 was 192-7, compared with 193-6 for 
the same date in the preceding year A large 
factor in this decline was a substantial decrease 
in the iron and steel industry, the employment 
index for which fell 41-9 points. Gains were 
registered in other parts of the manufacturing 
group; employment in construction} retail 
trade and mining also showed advances. 

The number employed in industries in Nova 
Scotia, at November 30, 1946, as reported by 
establishments with 15 or more employees, 
was 81,259, with aggregate weekly payrolls of 
$2,521,143. This represented an increase of 3-9 
per cent in employment and 6:1 per cent in 
payrolls over the previous month’s figures. For 


the preceding twelve-month period, however, 
there was a decrease of 60 in reported employ- 
ment. 


In the coa! mines, the average daily work 
force was 13,347, compared with 12,533 in 1945 
and the total shifts worked were 3,292,541, an 
increase of 9,149 over the previous year. 


Strikes and Lockouts—During the year end- 
ing November 30, 1946, there were 39 strikes 
with a time loss of 334,649 man-working days. 
The comparable figures for the preceding fiscal 
year were 82 strikes with a time loss of 34,913 
days. The nation-wide steel strike was the 
major industrial disturbance of the year and 
accounted for an estimated time loss of 290,000 
man-working days in Nova Scotia. Of the 
work stoppages in 1946, 12 were for one day 
or less, 16 lasted from one day to five and 13 
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for five days or more. The total number of 
workmen involved in all stoppages was 18,491. 

During the year the Nova Scotia Wartime 
Labour Relations Board dealt with 48 applica- 
tions under the Wartime Labour Relations 
P.C. 1003. In addition, seven applications were 
withdrawn and 14 applications were pending 
decision of the Board at the end of the fiscal 
year. A conciliation officer was successful in 
resolving two of the three cases for concilia- 
tion. In the third case the conciliation officer 
recommended the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation. Under the auspices of that Board 
a collective agreement was executed success- 
fully. Industries covered by applications to 
the Board included fishing, ship repairs, garage 
operations, laundries, municipal employment, 
hotel and other services, textiles, breweries, 
basic steel, and construction. 


Amendments to Legislation—Changes in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act raised from $100 
to $150, the maximum amount payable for 
funeral expenses; provided for payments up to 
the age of 18, in respect of a child whose 
education should, in the opinion of the Board, 
be continued; and revised the description of 
industrial incidence of silicosis. 

The Industrial Standards Act was amended 
to extend its application, not only to building 
and construction in Halifax and Dartmouth, 
but to any other city, town, or other muni- 
cipal district as the Governor in Council may 
determine by proclamation. 

The Nova Scotia Labour Act, first enacted 
in 1933, was re-enacted to remain in force until 
May 1, 1947. 

The Trade Union Act was amended to sub- 
stitute the words “Minister of Labour” for the 
words “Provincial Secretary,” wherever they 
occur therein. 


Factory and Boiler Inspection—The number 
of industrial accidents reported or ascertained 
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during the fiscal year was 1,216, of which six 
were fatal. Of the total, 325, including three 
fatal, occurred in the wood-working industry; 
248, of which three were fatal, occurred in the 
metal trades; 408 occurred in the steel and 
wood ship-building industry and 235 in miscel- 
laneous. manufacturing plants. No accidents 
occurred from boiler failures and no violent ex- 
plosions took place in connection with any . 
boiler coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Boiler Inspection Act. 


Vocational Training —The Technical Educa- 
tion Branch of the Nova Scotia Department 
of Education has co-operated with the pro- 
vincial Departments of Labour, Agriculture 
and Industry in promoting various phases of 
vocational training. Advantage has been taken 
of the assistance granted the provinces by the 
Vocational Training Act, passed by the Do- 
minion Government in 1942. Marked progress 
was reported in industrial apprenticeship dur- 
ing the year and encouraging support was given 
both by trade unions and employers. In the 
matter of youth training, the projects under- 
taken at North Sydney, Sydney and Glace 
Bay, some ten years earlier, to provide “oppor- 
tunity schools’ for youths desiring vocational 
counselling, employment or instruction, con- 
ducted both day and evening classes for some 
300 trainees. Of this number, 95 completed 
their training and were placed in employment. 
In addition, nearly 900 received vocational 
guidance and 172 were given special technical 
instruction. Training for rural youth was car- 
ried out by the Department of Agriculture as 
part of that Department’s extension work. In- 
struction in internal combustion engines and 
navigation was provided for fishermen and 
assistance was continued in the form of finan- 
cial loans and grants to worthy and needy 
university students pursuing courses in science, 
engineering, medicine, dentistry, mathematics, 
forestry and social service. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Of special labour interest 


Labour were several statutes 
legislation enacted during the Session 
enacted by of the Dominion Parlia- 
' Parliament ment which closed on 
in 1947 Paty et 


Bill 338 to provide for 


the Investigation, Conciliation and Settle- 


ment of Industrial Disputes, given first 
reading by the House of Commons on 
June 17, was referred to the Standing 


Committee on Industrial Relations which 
recommended on July 8 that a similar Bill 
be introduced early in the next session. 
Evidence was given before the Committee 
by the Trades and Labour Congress, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour, Canadian Con- 
struction Association, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Canadian Bar 
Association. Written representations were 
submitted by the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour and by the Domin- 
ion Joint Legislative Committee of the 
Railway Brotherhoods (see p. 1102). 

A Canadian Maritime Commission was 
provided for to make recommendations for 
the development of a merchant marine and 
of a shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry, 
to exercise such functions arising from the 
Canada Shipping Act as the Minister of 
Transport may direct, to administer steamship 
subsidies, and to perform any other duties 
imposed on it by any other Act or Order in 
Council. 


A Dominion Coal Board is to. be 
established to recommend measures concern- 
ing the production, importation, distribution 
and use of coal in Canada, to take over the 
duties of the Dominion Fuel Board, to 
administer any subsidies relating to coal, and 
to perform any functions concerning coal, of 
the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply 
which the latter may require and any other 


functions conferred by any statutory authority. 


A stipulation made in an amendment to 
the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 
1933, is that rates of pay, hours of work and 
other conditions of employment of persons 
employed by the two transcontinental railway 
companies shall be those determined by 
collective agreements which are filed with the 
Minister of Transport. 

The above laws and others will be summar- 
ized at greater length in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for September. 


One year ago the Dominion 


Survey of Department of Labour was 
professional given the responsibility of 
openings in carrying out a national sur- 
Canada vey to assemble information 


on future employment op- 
portunities in all vocational fields for univer- 
sity-trained personnel, for the use of educa- 
tional and other authorities interested in 
matters of occupational guidance of persons 
taking university training—in particular 
veterans. 
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The general plan was to visit employers and 
discuss the question of future demands that 
might be expected to occur in the years 1947 
to 1951 inclusive, these being years of large 
graduating classes due to veteran enrolments. 
At the same time the universities would be 
asked for estimates of the numbers expected 
to graduate in all types of courses, making 
possible a comparison between potential supply 
and demand. 

Much of the field work has been completed 
during the past year and the analysis of re- 
turns obtained from some 1,500 employers and 
covering every field of university training is 
now well in hand. Included among the em- 
ployers of university-trained personnel who 
_were approached were the various professional 
associations (to uncover information relating 
to groups who are largely self-employed) and 
the Federal and Provincial Governments. The 
facts collected from individual employers in- 
cluded the present needs for professional and 
technical personnel, together with the expected 
requirements for new projects, expansion, or 
replacements for retiring personnel. 

The first report to be made available has 
been one dealing with the possibilities of em- 
ployment in the engineering field. Reports are 
in the process of being prepared on agriculture, 
architecture, and forestry and will be available 
in the near future. Commerce, law and ac- 
countancy are pow under study. 

The universities estimate that in the five 
years, 1947 to 1951 inclusive, 12,885 students 
will graduate ia all branches of engineering— 
1,111 in, 1947; 1,800 in 1948; 3,487 in 1949; 
3,730 in 1950; and 2,757 in 1951. About 40 per 
cent of all who will graduate as engineers in 
1948 will be veterans, and in 1949 about 75 
per cent. 

It is estimated that emigration and diversion 
to non-engineering fields (teaching, law, com- 
merce, finance, etc.) will reduce the total 
number of these graduates seeking engineering 
posts in Canada by approximately 15 per cent 
to about 11,000. (Emigration will probably 
account for about 10 per cent and diversion to 
non-engineering fields about five per cent.) 

In practically all branches of engineering, 
there is a tendency on the part of employers 
to indicate greatest need in 1947 (when the 
supply is actually the smallest) and to taper 
off as estimates reach far into the future. This 
is due in some measure to present acute short- 
ages and also to a disinclination to make even 
implied commitments. too many years ahead. 

Subject to the possibility of making such 
revisions as additional information will in- 
dicate, the total demand for engineers over 
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the five-year period is estimated at 9 ,450— 
civil, 2,200; mechanical, 2,100; electrical, 1,750; 
mining, 1,300; chemical, 1,100; metallurgical, 
300; and others, 700. 

Employers were asked to base their esti- 
mates on “full employment.” It may be 
assumed that only a few have erred on the 
side of undue optimism, and some carried 
caution to the point of refusing to make an 
estimate. 

In order to ascertain the views of manage- 
ment in Canadian undertakings in a general 
way, employers were asked whether they felt 
there was any trend towards a freer use of 
university-trained personnel. Approximately 
two-thirds of the employers replied that there 
was. These employers represented over three- 
quarters of the total employment field covered. 


The work involved by the survey, par- 
ticularly the visiting of employers to secure 
employment forecasts and other related data, 
has been the particular responsibility of the 
staff of the Bureau of Technical Personnel, 
assisted by various officers made available by 
the Department of Labour and by the Execu- 
tive and Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service. 


The Bristol-Myers Co. of 
Canada Ltd., has announced 
the institution of a pension 
scheme for its employees 
which will enable an em- 
ployee retiring at 65 to expect a continuing 
income equal to half his salary. The scheme 
replaces an older one believed by the com- 
pany to be inadequate. 


Pension plan 
revised at 
Bristol-Myers 


The plan is open to all regular full-time 
employees between 30 and 65. Members of 
the original plan, under 30, may become non- 
participating members until age 30, retaining 
any retirement income already purchased by 
their own and the company’s contributions or 
may take a cash payment equal to the sum 
of their own contributions with credited 
interest. 

Normal retiring age is 65 for both men and 
women but a member may retire at 55 if he 
has at least 20 years’ employment or 15 years’ 
credited service under the plan. (Credited 
service means service which would entitle him 
to membership in the plan.) - 

Employees’ contributions are graded accord- 
ing to income, the rate in each income bracket 
increasing after age 50. The company’s con- 
tributions are calculated to provide about 68 
per cent of the cost of the plan which is 
underwritten by the Annuities Branch of the 
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Norre.—Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 











1947. 


1 Base 1926=100. 2 Base, June, 1941=100. 
revised for the years 1935 to present and are available in the 
5 Figures are for four-week periods. 

* Factory shipments. 


3 Base, 1935-1939= 100. 











1947 1946 
Classification 
July June May July June May 
Employment— 

teadevtas. aero laerlodiar? te i de be bee. « 184-5 179-7 173-6 169-9 169-3 

ON Gr ae, ee 5 | (C0 ee ae he EO pat Seco ke sea taecttat th BORN ahd wardeas. 2 
BO. CLUDIOY OC” ang « te Radk «buns As OO ree es a ETA OE ROR | RTE NR es J vid | eee le it 
Toremployeas paid workere.s.). S000) SAUTE «|. ER EO A sees eB, Ao SOE Pere Mr tes 

Unemployment— 

No. unemployed (labour force survey).000).......... OT aoweereetisone oases Li te hime Be 3 

Wapiaced spplicants.....<c....--5 17: No. 114,528 127,529 157,757 178 , 904 210,751 243,036 

Wninled vacancies yeh okes eke tae oe No. 95, 252 102,461 92,257 120,819 ES rel 112.259 

Unemployment insurance claims..... No. 47,81 59,410 82,276 82, 382 98,810} 123,950 

Unemployment in trade unions........ J CE (VIS, sede aetna | Sater were Lae 10310 CRAIG o ORME 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index aggregate weekly payrolls?........].......... 68-5 163-7 141-9 136-6 137-6 

Per capita weekly earnings............. a, ee 36-00 35:89 32-25 31-68 32-05 

Average hourly earnings........... CORTES ce 2, | aedeeiaes 79-8 78:3 70-0 69-1 68-9 

Average hours worked per week.........|..........]------ 42-9 43-2 42-4 42-0 43-0 

Prices— 
WHT OLOSALCHINGleK! Sar a, seer rags Meenrvits «fall Eat.» 127-8 125-3 109-5 109-3 109-0 
Costot livine index? [8s ). 34 HS. oo. 135-9 134-9 133-1 125-4 123-6 122-0 
Industrial Production(...............-../..........]..5- 175-2 175-6 153-5 156-4 161-5 

Magers) pr oCeetiont ie. ccs ik ede Real: le ei aspen > | Sy 116-3 112-6 98-5 100-5 101-8 

URAC CINE So... Ci bins © y eet omy bincaeacels » - (CRE 184-2 185-6 161-7 165-4 safe aha 

VCC STIC POWEP TT, Me. Rs PODER Tees HR, ed dy Le oe 180-9 180-4 168-2 164-5 166-5 

Hetatcalesnadjusted)). wel. Foade t-te 8... 1. be Daas 247-7 195-4 216-5 217-1 

Reta salesy adinsted "5, cGy a wile Lane dalbabee «| Wek 235-1 234-0 212-0 210-5 208-5 

OS ALO BAS ccs ob cet meal stan tus 3 cas 3 Lees 267-6 280-8 249-3 241-5 259-8 

Production— 

Blectrie power sir o)<t« + i siecle 000 k.w.h.| 3,750,881) 3,755,862| 3,917,499]| 3,422,826] 3,415,306) 3,615,777 

Construction contracts awarded..... $000 72,515 75, 541 64, 206 67,673 66,402 82,199 

2a Ne gaged Sek se a dee emt cs Ses eed BRE wr GOMNS| ees tee ees 1545158 160, 230 66,472 129,890 159, i0L 

Steel ingots and castings............. Pont thes ee 232,242} 244,076 135,914) 214,851) 259,626 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle....... NOME A Tal... 80,905 88,565 123,771| 103,666 76,8951 
OOS A edie, Mieka oan mit heen. ney ocd te, bee eS lero. fe Ga 330, 626 405,824 256, 802 280, 132 389,377 

Flour production’. <>... .3... 2: COP DEE A... 2,497 2,625 2,164 2, 184 2,344 

Newsprint. wally i.2b ome. tonal Tage. . 355,605] 384,520 357,027| 334,207) 359,943 

Cement, producers’shipments....000 bbl.}.......... $207 1,291 1,352 1,450 1,536 

Automobiles and trucks. ..<.........s hE ee aeleathda *21,137|  *21,665 17,221 15, 585 20,022 

Timber scaled in B.C......... QUOTRIE, MARAIS “erty. | ei me iy et 256,577| 104,438] 228,427 

sols (246 alia. etna rte She vars 02.1) nape. : 269,098) 268,910 239,554) 234,383] 240,339 

Se a a> ee een Sane ee eS Re Cee ae 39,453 40,863 31,009 30, 886 30,993 

I A RR ae A GN a Oe SF ar ae 28,696 25, 672 31,660 30, 928 30, 050 

NTESNT AA AIG BIO, SRORAG OOOTBO IETS... 19, 669 19,770 16,241 15,189 14,734 

PARE Pa leche Coie SEOs QOOMD.do.dyocudel. . 35,814 35, 948 39,551 39, 262 40,905 

RO POL Re RO Tee eR WS Ae tains. 8 was 1,122 859 1, 153 1, 259 1,396 

Distribution— 

Trade, external, excluding gold...... SHOOK OS. . 507,400} 511,500 352,878} 326,430} 363,034 
Imports, excluding gold............ 1 oe ae 231,100} 240,308 161,615} 157,658) 164,197 
Exports, excluding gold............ Bs, eh as 272,700} 267,807 188,706} 166,697} 196,978 

Rail ways— 

Car loadings, revenue freight®.....Cars| 304,144] 317,767} 300,951 269,213} 280,130} 262,728 
Banking and Finance— 

Common StGCKS, INGOX®.... i. aso cee an s 107-6 105-3 104-4 119-1 123-3 124-4 

Preferred ‘stocks, index? 7/0007)... OF. GIR... 155-8 154-3 157-5 161-6 159-7 

Bond yields, Dominion, index?........... 83-8 84-3 84-6 85-1 84-9 85-1 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts .$000| 6,123,898] 5,975,359] 6,841, 152|| 5,546,863 5,609,420) 6,115,643 

Bank loans, current, public.......... $000|.......:..} 1,667,303] 1,622, 696|| 1,190,154} 1,147,716) 1, 140, 356 

Money mupplys. ee. ee +. BG ah. BOOSH TULLE. . 7,397,000] 7,394, 000|| 7,097,300} 6,974,600} 7,105,500 
Circulating media in hands of i 

publig dio vstns Ba each ai ka I de cian: 1,085,000) 1,091,000]} 1,051,200) 1,075,000; 1,058,400 
Deposits, notice:..;.. /taiton. . Be OOPS h... 3,644,000] 3,682, 000]| 3,410,900} 3,363,500) 3,305, 700 
Deposits; demand) néb1.5..4.. 6, * SOOO Sa ASdeye « 2,186,000} 2,093,000} 2,197, 100 2,150,300} 2,207,000 
Rane 5 2B Sh ct Mths CN ANS» > AG Oe ey ae 482,034} 567,900 438,200} 385,900} 534,300 


4 These figures have recently been 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics for May, 
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Dominion Department. of Labour and in part 
by the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

Contributions between age 30 and 50 are 
designed to provide an annual income equal 
to 2 per cent of the employee’s salary for each 
year of employment (a total of 40 per cent of 
his average earnings). Contributions between 
50 and 65 provide an income equal to 2% per 
cent of the salary for each year employment 
(or 373 per cent). Thus an employee par- 
ticipating in the plan would receive a retire- 
ment income equal to 774 per cent of his aver- 
age earnings during the period. 

When the employee retires, in lieu of ithe 
retirement income payments provided under 
the plan he may choose: 

(a) A joint and survivor annuity providing 
a reduced income payable to the member 
during his lifetime and to his joint annuitant 
if she (or he) survives him as long as she 
lives. 

(b) A modified joint and survivorship an- 
nuity (not available from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment) providing for a reduced income to 
the member and for continuance of a specified 
portion of such reduced payments after his 
death as long as the joint annuitant lives. 

If a member’s employment terminates be- 
fore either retirement date or before either 15 
years “credited service” under the plan or 
20 years of employment have elapsed the em- 
ployee is entitled to receive: 


1. From the Annuities Branch: 


An annuity contract based on the portion of 
his contributions and those paid by the com- 
pany on his behalf to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 


2. From the insurance company: 


(a) a cash payment equal to his own con- 
tributions to the insurance company, 
with interest; or 

(b) A paid up retirement income beginning 
at age 65, based on his own contribu- 
tions to the insurance company. 


3. A reduced paid up. retirement income at 
55. 


If a member dies before his retirement in- 
come begins his beneficiary will receive his 
contributions to the Annuities Branch with 
4 per cent interest annually, and those to the 
insurance company with credited interest. 

In addition to its retirement income plan, 
the company also has free disability, life and 


“health insurance. 
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The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest avail- 
and industrial able statistics reflecting 
Statistics industrial conditions in 


Canada. Figures are shown. 
for certain months in the current year as 
compared with the corresponding period in 
1946. 

Business activity was at a high level during 
June, according to available indicators. The 
upward trend of wholesale prices continued 
during the mcnth. Employment was the 
highest ever recorded during the month of 
June. Per capita weekly earnings reflecting 
increases in wages and high employment, were 
at the highest level recorded since the record 
was begun in 1941. Railway traffic as indi- 
cated by carloadings was again heavy. 


Employment and Earnings—The index of 
industrial employment, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, stood at 184-5 
at June 1 as compared with 179-6 at May 1 
and 169°9 at June 1, 1946. Based on the 1926 
average as 100, the index of 184-5 at June 1 
was the highest in the record for the time of 
year and exceeded by 8:6 per cent that of: 
169-9 at June 1, 1946, at which time the situa- 


tion was greatly affected by industrial dis- 


putes. A moderate increase in employment 
was reported in manufacturing. In the non- 
manufacturing group, there were large gains 
in mining, transportation, and construction. 
In mining, the settlement of the coal strike in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and the 
partial resumption of operations contributed 
materially to the increase of employment in 
this class. Improvement was also recorded in 
logging, communications, hotels and restaur- 
ants and trade. 

Reports from 17,696 employers showed com- 
bined staffs of 1,889,247 persons, an increase 
of 50,559 from the total reported at May 1. 
Payrolls distributed by the reporting firms at 
the beginning of June amounted to $68,368,861, 
an increase of 3 per cent over the total re- 
ported at May 1. The weekly average per em- 
ployee at the date under review was $36, the 
highest in the past six years; at May 1, the 
figure was $35.89. Per capita figures at. June 
1 in earlier years were: 1946, $31.68; 1945, 
$32.10; 1944, $31.80; 1943, $30.93; 1942, $28.20 
and 1941, $25.25. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices, based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
127-8 in June as compared with 125-3 in May 
and 109:3 in June, 1946. The index of textile 
products advanced 7:2 points from 123-9 in 
May to 131-1 in June, due to increased prices 
for cotton thread, yarn and fabrics, raw wool 
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and wool cloth. The index of vegetable prod- 
ucts moved from 111-4 in May to 111-8 in 
June while the index of animal products ad- 
vanced 1-6 points in the same period, from 
128-0 to 129-6. Increased prices for copper, 
lead, zinc and solder were reflected in the 
index of non-ferrous metals which rose from 
115-1 to 116-9. The index of non-metallic 
minerals advanced from 111-4 to 113-0; iron 
products, from 133-7 to 134-8 and wood prod- 
ucts, from 161-0 to 162-8. The index of pro- 
ducers’ goods rose from 125-6 in May to 128-5 
in June while the index of consumers’ goods 
advanced from 112-5 to 116-5. The index of 
Canadian farm products showed an increase of 
0-7 points, from 118-5 to 119-2. 

The cost-of-living index, based on average 
prices for the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, rose 
from 134-9 on June 2 to 135-9 on July 2, 
when the index was 8:9 points higher than at 
the beginning of the year, and 10-8 points 
higher than on the corresponding date last 
year. The advance in the general index since 
August, 1939, was 34-8 per cent. 

Five of the six component groups showed 
increases. The index for the food group rose 
from 157-7 on June 2 to 159-8 on July 2, and 
compares with 144-2 on the same date last 
year. Among the individual food items show- 

ing increases were butter, cheese, eggs, lamb, 
rice, cocoa, potatoes, marmalade and lemons. 

The rentals index at 117-8 on July 2 was un- 
changed from the previous month but was 5-2 
points higher than last year. The index for 
fuel and light advanced from 116-7 on June 
2 to 117-3 when it was 10-1 points higher than 
at the beginning of July, 1946. 


The clothing index rose to 143-2 on July 2 
as compared with 142-4 on June 2 and 126-4 
a year ago. The index of home furnishings 
and services was 142-5 as against 139-8 on 
June 2 and 125-1 last year while the index of 
miscellaneous items moved to 117-2 from 
117-1 in the previous month and 113-7 at the 
beginning of July a year ago. 


The Canadian Ingersoll- 
Job evaluation Rand Company, Limited 
plan undertaken has completed and_ effec- 
at Ingersoll-Rand tuated a. job evaluation 

scheme covering 325 differ- 
ent work classifications in its plant at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec. This scheme, which covered 
all hhourly rated employees, evaluated the 
relative worth of the various occupations on 
the basis of weighted components of each 
occupation. A detailed description of each 
job was worked .out and the value of the 
job, measured accordingly. 
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The plan was one which has been used ex- 
tensively in Canada and the United States 
by the metal trade and heavy machinery in- 
dustry. According to the standard practice of 
the plan, a complete description of each job 
was handed to each man and after receiving his 
approval, it was classified by a rating system 
to find its relative worth in the plant. This 
rating was determined by the use of a group 
of eleven weighted factors common to every 
job. These factors included education, ex- 
perience, initiative and ingenuity, physical, 
mental or visual demands, responsibility for 
damage to equipment, responsibility for ma- 
terial or product, responsibility for safety of 
others, responsibility for the work of others, 
working conditions, and job hazards. After 
each job had been carefully analyzed and 
broken down into eleven factors, the scale of 
points for each factor was applied. The total 


‘number of points for each job gave that job 


its point rating. Following this, each job was 
placed in one of ten labour grades, according 
to the points allotted, and a wage scale was 
developed for each grade. 

In order to insure that a just and fair wage 
was allotted to each grade, a survey of rates 
paid for comparable jobs in the community 
was made and a flexible wage scale was worked 
out for each labour grade. Necessary wage 
adjustments were made to bring each man into 
his proper bracket. 

During the course of the survey a series of 
job evaluation bulletins were issued to the 
employees which ‘traced each progressive step 
and outlined the general procedure of the plan. 
Examples of job descriptions and the method 
of grading each job were included in these 
bulletins to help the employee better under- 
stand what action was being taken. Meetings 
of shop foremen were also held at regular in- 
tervals to keep them informed of all develop- 
ments so that they might be fully qualified to 
answer questions from the employees in their 
respective departments. 


An investigation of labour 


Labour conditions in the area of 
conditions in Yellowknife, Northwest 
Yellowknife, Territories, was recently 
N.W.T., area made by Mr. R. H. Hooper, 


Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour, who held discussions 
during June with employers and union spokes- 
men in the district. 

Mr. Hooper reported on legislative problems 
relating to workmen’s compensation, holidays 
with pay, hours of work and other matters. 
Conditions in the area are affected by the 
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great distance which separates Yellowknife 
from Edmonton, the nearest centre of popu- 
lation. Two of the largest mines have been 
organized, the workers being represented by 
Local 702, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. “Only a small propor- 
tion of the people to be found in the Yellow- 
knife area at any given time can be regarded 
as residents,’ Mr. Hooper states. “When 
workers are required for a new mine develop- 
ment, a new industry, a construction project 
or a public service, they must as a general 
rule be secured from ‘outside’”. It is the 
practice for employers to engage workers 
through the Yellowknife and Edmonton offices 
of the Employment Service and to provide 
transportation by air from Edmonton. In 
some cases this transportation is provided 
free to the employee; but in the majority 
of cases, the cost is deducted from the 
employee’s pay cheques over the first two, 
three or six months. Then, if the employee 
stays a stipulated length of time, or until 
the completion of the job for which he was 
engaged, this transportation cost is returned 
to him, 

With respect to outward transportation, it 
is fairly general practice after a worker has 
worked a stipulated number of shifts, a stated 
number of months, a “reasonable” length of 
time, or until the completion of the job, for 
his employer to provide free transportation 
back to Edmonton. 

A fair number of workers in the mining 
and construction industries in and around 
Yellowknife this summer have been university 
students seeking both money and experience 
to help them through their university courses 
during the coming winter. 

Mr. Hooper recommends that the first step 
in regard to any legislative action that is 
contemplated should be the appointment of 
a board, representing employers and workers 
in the area with an impartial chairman, which 
could make proposals on the basis of a full 
knowledge of local conditions. 


With a view to providing 
an increasingly efficient ser- 
vice, the local employment 
office at Moncton, New 
Brunswick, has ~ initiated 
what it terms a “plant visit 
program.” 

Administrative and technical officials of im- 
portant industrial plants in the area give lec- 
tures to the employment office staff and other 
interested persons, regarding the jobs in the 
respective plants. The following day the 
members of the employment office staff who 
attended the lectures visit the plants and this 


“Plant visit 
program” to 
improve service 
in employment 
office 
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is followed by further lectures and explana- 
tions on what has been seen there. 

Where a plant is too large to be visited in 
one day, visits,are repeated. These visits pro- 
vide an opportunity for selection officers to 
view job performance in the plant and for the 
preparation of job analyses by the Employer 
Relations staff in co-operation with officials of 
the firm concerned. 

Programs of this kind tend to develop con- 
fidence in the local office on the part of the 
employer, and also insure the best possible 
quality of selection because of the knowledge 
of the job. 


A bulletin (No. 2) issued 


Potentialities in. July by the Labour- 
of LMP Management Co-operation 
committees section of the Department 


of Labour is designed to 
focus attention on the manifold functions of 
Labour-Management Production Committees. 
It suggests that in too many instances the com- 
mittees have failed to utilize their full poten- 
tialities. 

Recommending that “the scope of the com- 
mittees should embrace all problems falling 
within the general category of production, ex- 
cept those which are subjects of collective 
bargaining procedures, such as wages, hours, 
grievances, etc.”, it enumerates specific rele- 
vant activities as follows: (1) improve effi- 
ciency; (2) increase production; (3) maintain 
high quality of output; (4) promote mutual 
understanding and confidence; (5) boost 
morale; (6) reduce accidents; (7) sponsor 
health and nutrition programs; (8) promote 
education, welfare and recreation; (9) reduce 
absenteeism and labour turnover; (10) con- 
serve materials and equipment; (11) eliminate 
obsolete practices and unnecessary routines; 
(12) encourage suggestions; (13) facilitate the 
handling and storing of materials; (14) im- 
prove design and use of fixtures; (15) simplify 
routing of materials and products; (16) pub- 
licize the work of the committees. 


The Canadian Congress of 
Labour declared in a news 
release on July 21, that 
“collusion between unions 
under Communist domina- 
tion, both in the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, has been dealt a devas- 
tating blow by Philip Murray, President of 
the CIO, who in a letter to Pat Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, to which all CIO Unions in Canada 


CCL assails 
dual loyalty 
of Communist 
unions 
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are affiliated, insisted that certain CIO Unions 
in Canada cease supporting the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL), allegedly under 
Communist domination, and urged support of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO- 
CCL) in its efforts to organize the textile 
workers. of your great country.” 


In a circular letter sent to all affiliates, 
President A. R. Mosher and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Pat Conroy charged that the “obvious 
dual loyalty springs not from a desire to aid 
the organization of workers as such, but rather 
from political selidarity with those in control 
of the AFL Textile Workers’ Union, and 
thereby ignores the basic loyalty of our afh- 
liates to the Congress itself.” 


The officers stressed, however, that the action 
had in no way interfered with the Congress’ 
aim to establish organic unity within the trade 
union movement. “On the contrary, unless 
these underhanded so-called ‘United Fronts’ 
on the basis of disloyalty to our Congress are 
halted immediately, they will grievously injure 
the opportunity for such organic unity between 
the different trade union centres in Canada.” 


A report in the New York 


Financial Times of July 9 quotes off- 
condition of cials of the London Co- 
British operative Society as saying 
co-operatives that British co-operatives 


are in “an extremely strong 
financial position.” It is asserted that “if free 
markets prevailed they could spend many mil- 
lions on badly needed goods.” The London 
Co-operative Society claims to be “the largest 
in the world with an annual trade of $100,- 
000,000.” It is pointed out that it is one of 
the five co-operative societies in Metropolitan 
London and serves nearly 2,000,000 people. It 
has a capital of $72,000,000. However, “about 
half of this amount,” it was said, “is idle in 
the banks, because of lack of goods to pur- 
chase.” 


Asserting that “an orderly 
downward readjustment of 
prices and an increase in 
consumers’ buying power 
are essential if ‘full pro- 
duction’ and ‘full employment’ are to be 
maintained,” the AFL Labor’s Monthly 
Survey for July, claims that “by organizing 
as consumers in co-operatives, we can 
mobilize our buying power to achieve these 
goals.” 


Concluding its analysis of current prices, 
jobs and living standards, the bulletin states 
that “almost every AFL member (in the 
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United States) spends at least $800 a year a 
year on living necessities. These dollars spent 
in co-operative stores, will fight for fair prices 
and good quality. Over 7,500,000 members, 
buying in consumer co-operatives and saving 
in credit unions can be an immense power 
for good.” 


The United States Depart- 


Workmen’s ment of Labour’s publica- 
compensation tion Labour Information 
laws expanded Bulletin reports in the July 
in U.S.A. issue that workmen’s com- 


pensation in twenty-five 
states has been greatly strengthened by laws 
passed so far this year. Occupational disease 
laws were enacted for the first time in Iowa, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Tennessee and Texas, 
making a total of thirty-eight states with 
such protection. Second injury funds were 
established in South Dakota, Vermont and 
West Virginia, bringing to a total of thirty- 
five the states now having such funds. Com- 
plete re-enactment of the Nevada compensa- 
tion law, putting it on a compulsory rather 
than elective basis, makes a total of twenty- 
one states that now have compulsory com- 
pensation laws. Increased benefits were pro- 
vided in several states. Colorado raised the 
amount of its disability and death benefits. 
Delaware provided for compensation payment 
during the entire period of total disability 
rather than for 500 weeks. Maryland pro- 
vided for compensation in death cases for 
500 weeks. In Rhode Island the daily allow- 
ance for hospital care was raised from $4.50 
to $8. Other states that improved their 
benefit provisions were Kansas, ‘Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington and Wyoming. 


The Life Insurance Associa- 


Group tion of America announces 
insurance that group insurance and 
coverage in annuity policies covering 
U.S.A. 46,950,000 workers were in 


force in the United States 
on January 1, representing an increase of 
9,750,000 or 26 per cent over the preceding 
year. Premiums on these policies in 1946 
totalled $917 million, a rise of nearly $90 
million over 1945. 


Collective agreements, pro- 
viding what newspaper 
accounts declared to be the 
most far-reaching benefits 
yet received by coal miners 
in the United States, have been concluded 
between the United Mine Workers and the 


New agreements 
signed in U.S. 


coal mines 
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operators of the nation’s bituminous and 
anthracite mines. Signed on July 8 for 
northern and midwestern bituminous mines 
the agreed upon terms of the contract were 
subsequently accepted for the remainder of 
the soft coal industry and for the anthracite 
mines. It replaced the agreements which were 
in force during the period of the mines’ oper- 
ation by the Federal Government. 


The chief terms of the agreement were 
reported in the New York Times as follows:— 


1. Wages and Hours: Wages are increased 
from $11.85 to $13.05 a day. Hours are cut 
froin nine to eight a day at straight time 
for a five-day week, with a sixth day at 
overtime left to the option of the producer. 
The eight hours include an hour of travel 


time and a paid lunch period of a half-hour, . 


instead of fifteen minutes as under the former 
contract. With the pay rise and reduction 
in hours, the hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.185 to $1.63, a gain of $.445. Under 
the new provisions weekly earnings for forty 
hours will be $65.25. 


2. Health and Welfare Fund: The royalty 
on tonnage for the union’s health and retire- 
ment fund is raised from 5 cents to 10 cents 
a ton. A new board to administer the fund 
is created, representing the operators, the 
union and the public. John L. Lewis will be 
chairman; Ezra Van Horn, of Cleveland, will 
represent the industry; and Thomas Murray, 
New York financier, will be the third, neutral, 
member. The new levy is expected to yield 
at least $50 million a year. The fund so far 
accumulated, which is transferred to the new 
board, amounts to $25 million. 


3. Vacations: An annual vacation from 
June 26 to July 5, 1948, is provided, together 
wth payment of $100, to be prorated for 
miners not employed a full year. 


4. “Escape” Clause: The contract is to be 
effective as long as persons covered “are able 
and willing to work.” By means of this clause 
the union will avoid penalties for unauthorized 
stoppages and so be spared from one restric- 
tive effect of the Taft-Hartley 
bringing against it of civil suits for stoppages 
in violation of contract. The contract also 
provides for exclusive machinery for settle- 
ment of disputes, a clause also aimed at 
freeing the union from the jurisdiction of the 
National Labour Relations Board under the 
new labour law. 


5. Mine Safety: The new agreement incor- 
porates the federal mine safety code which 
was provided in the government contract and 


creates a joint operator-union board to review 
and revise the code. 
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6. Union: Shop and Check-off: The union 
continues to be recognized as exclusive 
bargaining agent and under it all production 
employees are obliged to join the union. The 
union is authorized to check off union dues, 
fees and assessments. 

The operators. estimated that the agree- 
ment would lift coal prices about $1 a ton, 


while the union set the increased cost of coal ~ 


at 67 cents. Price rises in steel and resulting 
advances in prices of other commodities were 
considered possible. 


The Amalgamated Cloth- 
Clothing ing Workers (CIO) and 
workers receive employers in the men’s and 
simultaneous boy’s clothing industry 
vacation period have by agreement joined 
in U.S.A. other firms and industries 

in the practice of pro- 
viding simultaneous vacations (L.G., July, 


1947, p. 914) for the industry’s employees. 
Manufacture of men’s and boy’s clothing 
throughout the country was halted for two 
weeks (from July 3 to July 14) during which 
time 150,000 members of the union went on 
vacation. Vacation pay was computed on 
the basis of a full 40-hour week at the hourly 


rate which prevailed during the best week of . 


the manufacturing season just ended. 
In the following two weeks 200,000 mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 


in allied industries, received simultaneous 
vacations. 

The United Clerical, 
UMW super- Technical and Supervisory 


visory employees’ Employees of America, an 


union dissolved affiliate of District 50, 
in U.S.A. ‘United Mine Workers 

(AFL), has ordered the 
dissolution of all its locals, with a *member- 
ship totalling 30,000. Under the Taft- 


Hartley law (L.G., July, 1947, p. 943) super- 
visory employees may join unions but an 
employer is free to bargain with them or not, 
as he chooses. The ‘District 50 affiliate is 
dissolving because for the duration of the 
current miners’ contract, John L. Lewis, UMW 
president, has waived the right to bargain for 
supervisors and bosses. Fire and weigh bosses 
and inspectors who were in the District 50 
union will join the UMW with the rank-and- 
file members. 


The strike. of foremen at 


Foremen’s the Ford Motor Company, 
strike at Ford Detroit, which began on 
ends May 21 and _ originally 

involved 3,800, ended on 


July 7, with the men back at their jobs and 
their demands not achieved. Previously, the 
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company had notified the independent Fore- 
man’s Association of America that it was no 
longer recognized as bargaining agent of the 
company’s supervisory employees and that the 
company believes “management unions are 
unsound in principle and unworkable in 
practice.” ' The management has, however, 
promised that no discrimination will be 
exercised against the strikers. The FAA was 
first recegnized by Ford in May, 1944. The 
only automotive company under contract 


with the FAA is now the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corporation. 

Work stoppages arising out 
Work stoppages Aeige S 


of industrial disputes in 1946 
: exceeded the 1945 total in 
five countries : : 
: five out of nine countries 
in 1946 : 

surveyed in a recent Inter- 
national Labour Office analysis. 


The countries showing an increase are the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Ireland and 
Switzerland. In Great Britain, Finland and 
New Zealand there were fewer stoppages in 
1946 than in 1945, and in the ninth country 
included in the survey—Czechoslovakia—no 
strikes or lockouts were reported. 

The analysis shows the number of strikes 
and lockouts, the number of workers affected 
and the number of working days lost. It does 
not differentiate between strikes and lockouts, 
since the distinction is not observed in the 
published data of many countries. 

The survey does not compare directly the 
total of working days lost with the total of 
days worked. The days lost, however, repre- 
sent only a small fraction of one per cent of 
the total of days worked in each country. 

In the United States, the total number of 
work stoppages in 1946 reached a new high of 
4,985, slightly more than the previous peak 
in 1944. This compares with 4,750 stoppages in 
1945. Approximately 4,600,000 workers were 
directly involved in the 1946 stoppages—a 
larger number than in any previous year on 
record and a jump of more than 1,000,000 over 
1945. Total number of working days lost 
through industrial disputes in 1946—116,000,000 


increased in 
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—tripled the 1945 figure. More than half the 
1946 disputes were in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


In Ireland, there were 105 stoppages in 1946, 
compared to 87 in 1945. Almost 11,000 workers 
were directly involved in the 1946 disputes, 
while slightly fewer than 9,000 were affected 
during 1945. Working days lost were almost 
halved—150,000 in 1946—as compared to 244,- 


~ 000 in the previous year. 


In Canada, the movement was similar to that 
of the United States. In 1946, there were 
228 stoppages, an increase of 31 over the 
previous year, with a total of 139,474 workers 
involved in 1946 as against 43,000 in 1945. 
More than 4,500,000 working days were lost 
in 1946, more than three times the figure of 
1945. By far the greatest number of disputes, 
workers involved and days lost were in the 
manufacturing industries (L.G., March, 1947, 
p. 421). 

The figures for Argentina, covering only 
Buenos Aires, show the number of work stop- 
pages in 1946 to have trebled the 1945 total, 
while the total number of workers involved 
was seven times higher than in the previous 
year. Working days lost through strikes were 
almost four times greater in 1946 than in 1945. 

In Switzerland, the number of disputes in 
1946 increased over the previous year, the total 
number of workers directly involved and the 
total number of working days lost rising to 
five times the 1945 totals. 

In Great Britain, including Northern Ire- 
land, the total of work stoppages decreased 
slightly, the statistics showing 2,191 disputes 
in 1946 as against 2,293 in 1945. The total of 
workers directly involved was 6,000 fewer than 
in 1945, while the total of working days lost 
was nearly 700,000 below the previous year. 

In Finland, the total number of disputes 
and workers directly involved in 1946 fell to 
one-third of the 1945 totals. 


In New Zealand, the total number of dis- 
putes, workers directly involved and working 
days lost during 1946 were approximately one- 
half those of 1945. 


Proceedings of House of Commons Industrial Relations Committee 


Committee Hears Evidence on Bill to Replace Wartime Labour Relations 


Regulations and Industrial Disputes 


O N June 30 the House of Commons 
Standing Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions commenced hearings on Bill No. 388, 
to provide for the investigation, conciliation 
and settlement of industrial disputes. 

The bill—the summary and text of which 
was published in last month’s issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, when introduced in the 
House by Honourable Humphrey’ Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, on June 17—was sche- 
duled for promulgation during the past 
session. On July 4, however, the Prime Min- 
ister announced that further action on the 
measure would be held over until the follow- 
ing session to give the Committee ample time 
to carefully study the evidence. 

From June 30 until Parliament prorogued 
on July 17, the Committee held daily sessions 
at which the representations of organized 
labour, employers and other interested parties 
on the provisions of the bill were heard. 
Among the organizations which presented 


Investigation Act 


briefs were: The Canadian Bar Association, 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Railway 
Association of Canada, the Canadian Con- 
struction Association, the Trades and Labour 
Congress, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, and the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Labour. 

The composition of the Committee was as 
follows: Mr. M. Lalonde, Chairman, Mr. D. 
Croll, Vice-Chairman, Hon. Humphrey Mit- 
chell and Members Adamson, Archibald, 
Baker, Beaudein, Beaudry Black (Cumber- 
land), Blackmore, Boivin, Case, Charlton, 
Cote (Verdun), Gauthier (Nipissing), Gibson 
(Comox-Alberni), Gillis, Homuth, Johnston, 
Jutras, Knowles, Lafontaine, Lapalme, Lock- 
hart, MacInnis, MclIvor, Maloney, Maybank, 
Merritt, Raymond (Beauharnois-Laprairie), 
Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver 
North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


Summary of Submissions 


Statement of Mr. Lee b Kelley, K.C., 
Law Society of Upper Canada 


The first witness to appear before the Com- 
mittee was Mr. Lee A. Kelley, K.C., represent- 
ing the Law Society of Upper Canada. Mr. 
Kelley, in a prepared statement, which he 
said, was fully supported by the Canadian 
Bar Association, strongly opposed the restric- 
tion of “the traditional right of barristers to 
appear before any judicial or quasi-judicial 
body, a right which the bar has always 
claimed. Perhaps equally important to the 
public”, he added is the right related to that, 
which is also our claim, that the public should 
be entitled if they see fit to have representa- 
tions made through counsel. It has always 
been the traditional right of the public to have 
representation by counsel on such occasions 
if they so desire, but by the provisions con- 
tained in section 32, subsection (8), of the 
draft bill, they are deprived of that right. 
You have taken away from them a right 
which has been recognized as a right of the 
public, one might almost say from time 
immemorial; a fundamental right, and by 


this clause it means they are barred from the 
benefit of counsel through the medium of 
legislation.” 

Such a restriction, the witness contended, 
would operate disadvantageously to smaller 
organizations by debarring them from having 
evidence properly prepared and presented 
before conciliation boards. Larger organiza- 
tions able to call upon “expensive” expert 
assistance, other than lawyers, would thus 
secure important advantages, he alleged. 

Another point raised in the statement was 
the possibility of professional abuse resulting 
from the prohibition of the use of counsel in 
labour disputes. Disbarred lawyers and 
experts in other fields could legally contribute 
their services to clients engaged in concilia- 
tion proceedings while lawyers in good stand- 
ing were alone barred, the statement main- 
tained. 


Submission of Mr. Pat Conroy, Canadian 
Congress of Labour 


The brief prepared by the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour was read by Mr. Pat Conroy, 
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Secretary-Treasurer. It opened by approving 
certain of the draft bill’s provisions as distinct 
advances over P.C. 1003. These were: “the 
statutory provision for equal representation 
of labour and employers on the Labour Rela- 
tions Board; the certification of unions instead 
of individuals; the new definition of employee, 
which appears to settle the vexatious and 
contentious question of what constitutes a 
confidential employee for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining; and the omission of the 
word ‘lawful’ from section 3, which would 
otherwise be almost meaningless.” 


It declared, however, that a great many 
provisions were open to serious objection 
including the bill’s “unnecessarily” limited 
coverage, the contemplated period of con- 
ciliation during which strikes would be pro- 
hibited and the extension of legal entity to 
trade unions for purposes of prosecution under 
the proposed measure. 


The Congress declared that one of the bill’s 
most serious defects was its failure to provide 
machinery for dealing with nation-wide dis- 
putes which “concern Canada as a whole.” 
Section 62, providing for co-operative arrange- 
ments with the provinces was held inadequate. 
“A great national emergency would have to 
be dealt with by two, three, four, perhaps 
seven or eight provincial governments, under 
widely varying legislation, with the national 
government a helpless spectator.” 

The brief recommended that failure or 
refusal to bargain collectively be made an 
unfair labour practice and claimed that sec- 
tion 9 (3) (a) as drawn up permitted a single 
employer to veto collective bargaining when 
it extended beyond his own plant. Strong 
objection was expressed to the section which 
gave the National Labour Relations Board 
the authority to revoke certification when it 
considered the bargaining agency no longer 
possessed a majority of the employees in a 
particular unit. This provision, the Congress 
stated “will operate as an invitation to 
unscrupulous employers to meet a certified 
union’s notice to negotiate with a claim that 
since the certification proceedings commenced 
the union has lost its majority; or else, to 
dilly-dally along with negotiations for some 
weeks or months and then claim that the 
union has lost its majority, and that therefore 
its certification should be revoked.” 


The length of time involved in conciliation 
procedures was declared to be too long. Sim- 
ilarly the prohibition of taking a strike-vote 
until 14 days after receipt of Conciliation 
Board’s recommendations by the Minister of 
Labour was held to be unduly restrictive to 
the rights of trade unions. 
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“The Congress submits also that there 
should be no prohibition of a strike vote dur- 
ing the period of conciliation. The employer 
does not have to take a vote of his share- 
holders before declaring a lockout; he can 
therefore make all the necessary preparations 
for a lockout while conciliation is going on. 
A well-conducted diemocratic union, such as 
most Canadian unions are, cannot undertake 
a strike at all without a vote of its members; 
under this bill, it would be prohibited from 
making any preparations for a strike while 
conciliation was going on, though the employer 
could go merrily ahead making all the prep- 
arations he liked. The union would be pen- 
alized for adhering to democracy, and the 
inevitable effect would be to encourage unions 
to declare or authorize strikes without strike 
votes. This, surely, can hardly be considered 
sound public policy. 

“Section 45 provides that, for purposes of 
a prosecution under this act, a union shall be 
deemed a person, and any act or thing done 
or omitted by am officer or agent of a union 
within the scope of his authority to act on 
behalf of the union shall be deemed to be 
an act or thing done or omitted by the union. 
One serious objection to this is that many 
unions engage in many activities besides col- 
lective bargaining, and accumulate funds ear- 
marked for these various activities; and that 
under this section all these funds could be 
levied upon to pay fines for breaches of the 
Act. 

“Another objection is that the term ‘agent 
of a trade union’ is not defined, and would 
presumably be subject to judicial interpreta- 
tion; and the union might find itself called on 
to pay fines for acts of someone whose actions 
it had not authorized or even approved, 
actions of which it might entirely disapprove, 
actions of someone who, in the union’s own 
opinion, was acting altogether beyond the 
scope of his authoritv. The law of agency 
was not developed for dealing with trade 
unions; its application to unions, the Congress 
understands, is by no means simple. It is 
possible that this section should be qualified 
by some such words as those of section 1 of 
the British Columbia Trade-Unions Act, 
which provides that no union shall be liable 
in damages for any wrongful act in connection 
with a trade dispute unless the members or 
the council, committee or other governing 
body, acting within the authority given it by 
the union constitution and by-laws, or in 
accordance with resolutions or directions of 
the members resident in the locality, have 
authorized or been a concurring party in such 
wrongful act. 

“The Congress is advised that the indirect 
effect of this section and section 41 (3) and 
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(4) may be to make unions suable in damages 
in a civil court, as in the famous Taff Vale 
case in England. 

“Ts a national or international union or a 
central labour body to be held responsible for 
every ‘act of any local ‘agent’ which a judge 
or magistrate considers to have been done 
within the scope of his authority? If so, we 
may get some very queer and unexpected 
results; and great national and international 
organizations of the most unimpeachable 
respectability may find themselves crippled.” 

Continuing Mr. Conroy enunciated the Con- 
gress’ demand for legislative safeguards of 
trade unionism. 

“The sole method of enforcement under this 
bill,” the brief stated, “is by summary con- 
viction. This means that offences will be 
dealt with in police courts by magistrates and 
justices of the peace. Magistrates and justices 
of the peace and judges generally are, as a 
rule, unfamiliar with industrial relations. This 
method of enforcement also involves con- 
siderable delay and infinite possibilities of 
raising technical points.” 

“The Congress feels that enforcement of the 
Act should ‘be the responsibility of the Labour 
Relations Board. The method should be the 
filing of a mandatory order of the board with 
the appropriate court, and violations should 
be punishable as contempt of court. The 
enforcement should be swift and as nearly 


automatic as possible, and the penalties should . 


be severe. 

“Tf, however, the police court method is to 
be retained, the penalties should be revised. 

“Section 40 (1) and (3), and section 42 
place unions and corporations on the same 
footing as to fines, which is an absurdity. A 
fine of $150 per day might mean a great deal 
to many unions in Canada, but there are many 
companies for which this would be a trifling 
penalty. 

“Section 40 provides for back pay for em- 
ployees suspended, transferred, laid off or 
discharged contrary to section 4, but does not 
provide for reinstatement. The Congress sub- 
mits that this is a serious omission which 
should be repaired.” 

The concluding paragraphs in the Canadian 
Congress of Labour submission dealt with the 
lack of uniformity of labour legislation in 
the provinces and offered several proposals 
for overcoming it. Briefly, the alternatives 
suggested were as follows:— 

1. Parliament to pass a labour act applying 
to all industry in the country and rely on the 
recent decision of the Privy Council in the 
Canada Temperance Act case for its validity. 
This would give Parliament power to legislate 
-on any matter of interest to the country as a 
whole. 
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2. Amend section 91 of the B.N.A. Act, to 
give the Dominion jurisdiction over “labour 
relations”, which at present belong to the 
provinces. 

3. Amend section 95 of the B.N.A. Act to 
give the Dominion, as well as the provinces 
authority in labour relations. 

4. Ask the British Parliament to pass a 
B.N.A. Act interpretation act to correct mis- 
construction of the Constitution by the Privy 
Council. “It has been claimed by some consti- 
tutional lawyers that the scheme of Federal 
and provincial jurisdictions planned by the 
Fathers of Confederation has been completely 
wrecked by Privy Council decisions.” 

A fifth suggestion offered by the C.C.L. was 
that Parliament make use of section 94 of the 
Constitution which gives the Dominion auth- 
ority to make provision for the uniformity of 
all laws relative to property and civil rights 
in provinces other than Quebec. 


Submission of Mr. Percy R. Bengough, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 


In conveying to the Committee the views 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in respect to Bill 338, President Perey R. 
Bengough stated that his organization con-. 
sidered the Bill “a step in the right direction” 
and accepted it as “worthy of enactment.” 
(Mr. Bengough’s statement on the attitude of 
the T.L.C. towards the proposed measure also 
appears in last month’s issue of the LABourR 
GAZETTE.) 

Mr. Bengough testified that while his 
organization believed that “one of the first 
steps towards national unity is uniform labour 
and social laws throughout the Dominion” it 
was realized that the Dominion Government 
did not yet possess the necessary jurisdiction 
to formulate such legislation. It was in view of 
this limited authority and in consequence of 
the number of changes to P/C. 1003 which 
were incorporated in the proposed bill at the 
request. of the Congress that approbation was 
extended, Mr. Bengough informed the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bengough supported the clause restrict- 
ing legal aid in collective bargaining. 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada,” he said, “has the highest regard for 
our friends in the legal fraternity. We give 
them credit in the strong trade uniom with real 
closed shop conditions that they have built 
and maintained, but we are strongly of the © 
opinion that in the field of labour relations 
that legal training has proved itself more of 
a detriment than an asset.” 

Another clause singled out for elaboration 
was section 8 dealing with certification of craft 
or skilled groups in an establishment. “Regard- 
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ing section 8, this is designed to give recogni- 
tion to groups of employees who belong to a 
craft or group exercising technical skills by 
reason of which they are distinguishable from 
the employees as a whole, and who are mem- 
bers of a trade union of their craft. There 
is apparently a wrong impression in some 
industrial union quarters that this provision is 
a menace to such organizations. The fact 
remains that a similar provision has been 
retained in the British Columbia Act respect- 
ing the right of employees to organize and 
providing for conciliation and arbitration of 
industrial disputes for the last ten years. In 
operation it has not hindered labour organiza- 
tions formed and operated on industrial lines, 
and has been of benefit to the established 
craft unions.” 

During the questioning which followed his 
submission, Mr. Bengough declared that the 
Trades and Labour Congress would definitely 
favour amending the British North America 
Act so as to permit the enactment of uniform 
labour and social legislation. 


Statement of Mr. Gerard Picard, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Mr. Gerard Picard, president of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
said in a statement submitted to the Com- 
mittee that “the piece of industrial legislation 
presented in the House of ‘Commons at Ottawa 
is without doubt the most progressive to date.” 

In commending the labour bill, Mr. Picard 
suggested that the Minister of Justice should 
study it “to amend the Criminal Code regard- 
ing strikes and picketing”. 

“Fven if this proposed law does not entirely 
meet with the views of Canadian union mem- 
bers, it marks a sensible improvement over 
the Wartime National Labour Code; it is 
superior to the United States’ legislation, and 
it contains a good number of points which 
could profitably inspire the provincial govern- 
ment of Quebec,” the Confederation head 
added. 

Although of lhmited jurisdiction, the sug- 
gested Canadian board of labour relations 
would be of much use if it established labour 
legislation to guide the provincial labour 
courts, Mr. Picard said. 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President, Canadian 


Congress of Labour 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour and National Pres- 
ident of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
read the brief of the latter organization with 
respect to Bill No. 338. 
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Concerning application the Brotherhood 
stated “our principal contention has always 
been that the parliament of Canada should 
assume exclusive jurisdiction in the field of 
labour legislation. We feel that Bill No. 338 
is a ‘National’ Labour Code in name only. 
The arguments in favour of truly national 
legislation in labour matters have already 
been urged upon this committee. If we are 
ever to have any uniformity of labour legis- 
lation in Canada, we believe that the 
Dominion Government will have to’ assume 
jurisdiction. 

“It as to be hoped that parliament will 
recognize its national responsibility and act 
accordingly by making the necessary con- 
stitutional amendments.” 

The brief held the bill’s definition of 
“employee” an improvement over the defini- 
tion in P.C. 1003 but contended that it appears 
to ibe designed to exclude foremen as 
“managers” or “superintendents.” ‘There is no 
logical reasom for such an exclusion. 

“There are sufficient cogent arguments.... 
to justify the inclusion of foremen and super- 
visory employees in Bill No. 338, unless they 
are employed in positions where they are 
entrusted with confidential information con- 
cerning an employers’ labour relations policy. 

“It is suggested, therefore, that ‘employee’ 
should be defined as follows: 

(I) ‘employee’ means a person employed 
to do skilled or unskilled manual, clerical or 
technical work, but does not include: 

(1) a person who, in the opinion of the 
board, is entrusted with confidential infor- 
mation concerning his employer’s policies 
or practices respecting the relations 
between the employer and his employees; 

(2) a member of the medical, dental, 
architectural or legal profession qualified 
to practice under the laws of a province 
and employed in that capacity.” 


“Section 8 provides that upon proof of the 
existence of a craft unit and majority mem- 
bership therein, the unit ‘shall be entitled’ to 
certification. In this respect, this section con- 
tinues the objectionable provision of section 
5(4) of P.C. 1003; in fact, it is more specific 
than before in that it ensures automatic certi- 
fication if majority membership in a craft 
unit can be proven. This can only lead to 
instability in labour relations. Many estab- 
lishments are represented, for collective pur- 
poses, by industrial unions. This section can 
be the cause of much inter-union rivalry in 
the future.” 

“Sections 39 to 46: These are the ‘enforce- 
ment’ provisions of the Act. Provision is 
made for punishment of offences by ‘summary 
conviction’, thereby giving jurisdiction in these 
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matters to police magistrates and to justices 
of the peace. It is submitted that the police 
court is not the proper forum for the disposi- 
tion of matters involving industrial relations. 
A much more intelligent and broader approach 
to the issues will be available if these matters 
are heard by the labour relations board. The 
board should be given the responsibility for 
determination of offences under the Act.” 
“Sections 41 and 45: The Brotherhood 
takes strong objection to these sections which 
have the effect of making a trade union ‘a 
person’ for the purpose of its being prosecuted. 
Once this principle is established by legisla- 
tion, the next steps will be to make trade 
unions suable in civil actions. The principle 
herein contained strikes at the fundamental 
concept of trade unionism, namely that it is 
a voluntary association of workers to which 
there should not be attached the same degree 
of liability as in the case of a corporation. For 
all practical purposes, section 45 has sub- 
stantially the same effect as if compulsory 
incorporation had been provided for.” 


Statement of Mr. W. T. Burford, Canadian 
Federation of Labour 


Mr. W. T. Burford, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Federation of JLabour, in his 
appearance before the committee stated that 
“on the general question of this legislation 
while we recognize that the government and 
parliament are doing the best they can to 
implement the desires of what they conceive 
to be the bulk of the organized workers, and 
while I think this present legislation represents 
a commendable effort in that direction, with- 
out stressing too much what we conceive to 
be its inequalities and anomalies we are not 
enamoured of this type of legislation at all 
which we regard as an effort to impose police 
direction upon labour organizations.” 

Mr. Burford upheld the practice of regula- 
tion of labour affairs by a system of codes, 
extending throughout an industry or occupa- 
tional group conditions voluntarily arrived 
at by a large proportion of the workers and 
important employers, as superior to legisla- 
tive imposition. 


Submission of Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


The first spokesman for management to be 
heard by the Committee was Mr. W. J. 
Sheridan, Manager of the Economic Develop- 
ment Branch of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. In the main Mr. Sheridan’s criti- 
cism centred upon what was claimed to be the 
bill’s failure to impose upon trade unions 
legal responsibilities commensurate with their 
present day power and privileges. Mr. 
Sheridan outlined certain adjustments to the 
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bill, as brought forth, which the Chamber of 
Commerce considered would serve to equalize 
“the rights and responsibilties of employees 
and employers which are essential to the 
orderly conduct of labour relations.” 

These im brief were: That the right of 
persons to abstain from joining employee or 
employer organizations be guaranteed. 

That mass picketing to prevent entry or 
leaving a plant, and the secondary boycott, be 
prohibited. 

That an employer’s legal rights to change 
conditions of employment where a collective 
agreement is not in force not be curtailed. 

That the right to strike be further regulated, 
for example, by prohibiting the sympathetic 
strike and by requiring a properly supervised 
and secret ballot after the expiry of a “cooling 
off” period. 

That trade unions, on application for certi- 
fication, be required to provide statutory infor- 
mation. In addition, trade unions should be 
required to furnish members with annual 
financial statements. 

That prior approval of the Minister of 
Labour should not be required to institute 
prosecutions. 

That safeguards to restrict the powers and 
operations of the proposed Canada Labour 
Relations Board, including an appeal to the 
courts, be established. 


Brief of Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Appearing for the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, ‘Mr. O. H. Barret, of the Associa- 
tion’s Committees on Legislation and Indus- 
trial Relations placed strong emphasis upon 
the concept of equated responsibility as 
between trade unions and employers in collec- 
tive bargaining. 

“Bargaining between one party who is 
legally responsible and another party who is 
not can never be satisfactory,” he stated. 
“Collective bargaining should be made a two- 
way street; in other words, the right conceded 
by the employer -to the union should be 
balanced by equally effective rights conceded 
by the union to the employer. 

“Tt should be made clear that, in the Associa- 
tion’s view, the principle of equality before 
the law really requires that trade unions should 
be made legally responsible through incorpora- 
tion. 

“Tt recognizes, however, that such a provi- 
sion does not come within the scope of a bill 
which deals with collective bargaining and 
conciliation, and submits that consideration 
should be given to the introduction of sep- 
arate legislation designed to achieve this 
object.” 
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Following up the suggestion in respect to 
registration, the Association recommended 
that a new section 3A should be added to the 
act which would require that every trade 
union or union subject to the act should 
forthwith register with the Department of 
Labour and that no registration should be per- 
mitted unless the union maintained an office 
or resident agent in Canada. 

“This suggestion,’ the brief pointed out, 
“implements a proposal contained in the 
opening remarks of the submission. At present, 
it is often extremely difficult to obtain any 
reliable information regarding trade unions 
and their officials. It is intended by recom- 
mending registration to secure some measure 
of definiteness and responsibility with respect 
to trade unions. This would give the Depart- 
ment of Labour, employers and the public, 
some information about trade unions. It is 
particularly desirable to ascertain with whom 
he is dealing.” © 

Among the suggested changes recommended 
by the Association were the following :— 

Addition of a subsection which would make 
illegal “slowdowns” or other “unfair labour 
practice.” 

Addition of a subsection which would pre- 
vent issuing of pamphlets, bulletins, etc., 
relating to any terms and conditions of em- 
ployment with an employer without the date 
of issue and the name and address of the 
issuer of the bulletin, etc., being shown. It 
was submitted that this was essential in order 
to prevent “the issuing andi distribution of 
anonymous bulletins which may contain mis- 
statements of fact, and even libels.” 

Addition of a subsection to the effect that 
“no trade union shall authorize, declare, par- 
ticipate in, condone, support or in any way 
encourage its members to participate in, aon- 
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done or support a sympathy strike or a 
secondary boycott.” 

Addition of a new subsection to the effect 
that no trade union should authorize or declare 
a strike unless the majority of the employees 
in the bargaining unit had expressed a desire 
to strike in secret ballot . . . not earlier than 
the day following the date of the decision of 
the conciliation board. 

Mr. Pat Conroy when queried by the Com- 
mittee, the following day, on the Association’s 
suggestion of incorporating trade unions told 
the Committee that “incorporation of trade 
unions would lead to more disputes and a 
greater disharmony in industrial relations than 
any other thing that I know of.” 

“The net result of that (incorporation) 
would be complete industrial chaos . 

“Why should unions be forced to incorporate 
when employers are not compelled to incor- 
porate? It is still optional with employers. 
That is one question employers have not 
chosen to answer. 

“At what point should a union be forced 
to incorporate? Before it starts organizing? 
Before it signs its first contract? Would a 
charter be granted on mere application or 
would the government or a government depart- 
ment have discretion to grant or refuse, and 
thus to prevent a trade union from function- 
ing even under incorporation? . 

“While great responsibility is required in the 
trade union field, as in all other fields—and 
I suggest the House of Commons as well— 
basic to more responsibility is more wisdom on 
the part of employers and trade unions, and 
the responsibility will follow. 

“Incorporation will not generate great wis- 
dom; it will only dislocate what may be 
developing good relationship and makes the 
effect worse than the cause.” 


Evidence Presented before Senate Standing Committee. on 
Immigration and Labour 


Report of Committee Favours Selective Immigration 


ONTINUING its studies of Canada’s 
immigration problems (L.G., June, 1947, 

p. 779) the Senate’s Standing Committee on 
Immigration conducted further hearings dur- 
ing June. Leaders in such fields as transpor- 
tation and national and civic government, as 
well as students of ethnic and refugee prob- 
lems appeared as witnesses. The Committee 
subsequently submitted a report, which was 
adopted by the Senate on July 15, and which 
is summarized at the conclusion of this article. 
Authorities on transportation who presented 
statements were: Mr. §S. W. Fairweather, 
Vice-President of Research and Development, 
Canadian National Railways; Mr. J. S. 
McGowan, Director, Department of Coloniza- 
tion and Agriculture, Canadian National Rail- 
ways; and Mr. M. W. Maxwell, Chief - of 
Development, Canadian National Railways. 


Mr. S. W. Fairweather, Vice-President of 
Research and Development, C.N.R. 


Speaking from the standpoint of the rail- 
ways, Mr. Fairweather drew attention to the 
effect of increased mechanization and improved 
techniques in augmenting production per 
capita in agriculture and the other extractive 
industries. He asserted that “in the primary 
and extractive industries we (Canada) prob- 
ably produce as much per capita as any 
country in the world.... One of the results 
is to produce a condition which is the equi- 
valent of immigration at the rate of about 
250,000 people per year.” Asked for an 
explanation of this statement, he said: “every 
year 250,000 people in Canada have to look 
for new jobs. This is the result of tech- 
nological improvement.” He continued: 
“fortunately our technological advamces and 
our general fertility are capable of absorbing 
that number without decreasing our standard 
of living. On the average we do find employ- 
ment for them and our standard of living has 
been going up from year to year.” 

Mr. Fairweather pointed out that “the rail- 
ways’ interest In immigration lies in the pros- 
pect of increased gross and net revenue. The 
railway can have little interest in immigrants 
who would carry on at subsistence level.” He 
stated that “the average per capita gross 
earnings of Canadian railways lies between $50 


and $70 per year, of which $10 to $15 remains 
after payment of operating expenses. Infer- 
entially,” he continued, “immigration leads 
to increased business activity and more traffic 
for the railway. More traffic, however, under 
average conditions, means that more capital 
must be invested in the railway for additional 
equipment, additional facilities and possibly 
for branch line extensions. ‘These economic 
factors,” he declared, “set limits to the value 
of immigration to the railways, because if it 
is assumed that the average immigrant is as 
productive as the average Canadian, the 
amount of capital which the railway could 
justifiably spend per immigrant is $150 to 
$175. If more than this amount is expended, 
the railway industry would be adversely 
affected.” ; 


Mr. J. S. McGowan, Director, Department of 
Colonization and Agriculture, C.N.R. 


At the outset, Mr. McGowan sketched 
briefly the statement that he had made before 
the Committee during the 1946 hearings. Pro- 
ceeding he said: “There are many good 
immigrants from the British Isles and other 
countries in Europe applying for admission. 
A statement issued (in British newspapers) 
in October of last year showed that 150,000 
people in the British Isles had registered their 
intention of coming to Canada.” He added, 
however, that his department (Colonization 
and Agriculture C.N.R.) “was able to secure 
shipping space for about 200 British immi- 
grants” in the last few months of 1946. As 
an illustration of the type of British immi- 
grant seeking admission to Canada at this 
time, Mr. McGowan stated that the group of 
200 “had capital to the extent of approx- 
imately half a mullion dollars.” He stated, 
however, that at the present time, British 
immigrants are allowed to bring out only 
£5,000 over a period of four years. In his 
opinion “under present Canadian Govern- 
ment regulations, we could bring in a reason- 
able number of new people,” but “this pros- 
pective movement is severely restricted by 
the lack of shipping accommodation and the 
regulations in some countries covering the 
transfer of capital.” 
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Concerning the problem of meeting present- 
day conditions, Mr. McGowan suggested that 
the Committee give “particular attention” to 
securing additional shipping facilities. He 
declared that this phase “required closest 
study if an immigration movement for next 
year of any consequence is to be developed 
to meet the productive needs of this country.” 

“Dealing with the question of long-range 
policy, Mr. McGowan declared that it called 
for “the widest possible study and complete 
understanding of the value of the immigrant 
in our economy.” He asserted that “the 
unemployment and overproduction of the ’30’s 
still seem to dominate our approach to this 
question,’ but, he continued, history proves 
that “as each wave of new immigrants 
reached our shores, new developments took 
place providing more and greater opportunities 
-for our own people.” He referred approvingly 
in this regard to the evidence presented to 
the Committee by Mr. Pat Conroy of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, with respect 
to the sentiment of the people of Canada 
favouring a larger population. “We have 
this extremely large country with virtually 
only a handful of people inside it; and 
because of the uncertain world situation many 
of us are worried lest if we do not look after 
our heritage we may lose it.” 


However, Mr. McGowan emphasized the 


need that exists for clarifying and determining 


the question of’ how many people Canada can 
absorb. He declared that “to develop a 
long-term constructive policy, public opinion 
must stem from a deep conviction that 
increased population is vital and necessary to 
the future welfare of our people and our 
country.” Continuing, he said, “it is difficult 
to believe that in this new world that has 
become so small, we can refuse to share some 
of our living room and at the same time 
expect to trade freely with those countries 
that have a surplus of people ... In any 
consideration of a long-range program, in any 
examination, any analysis of our position 
today, if it be practical and thorough, we are 
forced to the conclusion that our future is 
dependent to a very great extent on what our 
immigration policy will be.” 

After analysing briefly, certain recent Cana- 
dian vital statistics, especially as they are 
related to the basic industries of agriculture, 
mining and lumbering and “the general 
labour picture,” Mr. McGowan emphasized 
the following points: “(1) Our whole post- 
war policy of reconstruction is dependent to 
a great extent on an adequate labour supply; 
(2) available capital for the extension of our 
‘mining industry and other new developments 
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cannot be utilized fully as long as the shortage 
lasts; (3) if development and production in 
our primary industries are restricted due to 
labour supply, employment and business in 
our secondary industries will be restricted 
likewise.” It was his opinion that “we still 
have a long way to go in the development 
of our farm lands, and in the more efficient 
use of the lands presently occupied, apart 
altogether from the settlement of our new 
lands.” He continued “we do know that in 
the years ahead much resettlement will have 
to be carried out in our older settled areas 
and most of this will have to be done by 
immigrant farm settlers.” 

Mr. McGowan declared that he was 
“strongly in favour” of admitting relalives of 
Canadians and felt that in that connection, 
“we can be reasonably generous in our appli- 
cation of rules and regulations.” Especially 
in connection with “displaced persons,’ he 
felt that “anything we can do to meet this 
immediate problem will reflect greatly to the 
credit of our country and benefit us more 
than those who receive a welcome at our 
hands.” He asserted also, that ‘we should 
not restrict our immigrants to unskilled labour 
and those for settlement on the land. Indus- 
trially we are young and the admission of 
people with skills and new techniques should 
be very helpful in our progress.” He pointed 
out that because of comparatively small pop- 
ulation, the opportunities for men trained in 
our universities are restricted and many of 
them migrate elsewhere. He thought that 
more might be done to develop a counter 
movement of immigrants from the United 
States “to help balance our loss.” 

In conclusion, Mr. McGowan asserted that 
“our planning must take into consideration 
the question of a permanent shipping service 
to meet the needs of this country in immi- 
gration, tourists and trade.” Speaking for his 
own Department of the Canadian National 
Railways he stated that “with a well trained, 
experienced staff, some with more than 25 
years experience, we are prepared to do our 
share in developing and maintaining a con- 
structive immigration movement.” 


Dr. B. K. Sandwell, Honorary Chairman, 
Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees 


Speaking for the Canadian National Com- 
mittee on Refugees, Dr. B. K. Sandwell, 
pointed out that the problems of displaced 
persons in Europe are of immediate impor- 
tance and had little to do with any long-term 
immigration policy that may be decided upon. 
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He quoted a portion of the definition of 
displaced persons contained in the constitu- 
tion of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion as follows: 

“Members who will not be the concern of 
the organization— 

(1) War criminals, quislings and traitors. 

(2) Any other person who can be shown 

(a) to have assisted the enemy in per- 
secuting the civilian population of 
countries members of the United 
Nations, or (b) to have voluntarily 
assisted the enemy forces since the out- 
break of the second world war in their 
operations against the United Nations.” 


“All such persons,” Dr. Sandwell said, “are 
automatically out of the category of displaced 
persons....” On the other hand, the Refugee 
Organization asked the assistance of the 
Senate Standing Committee on Immigration 
“in making it easier to bring to this country 
displaced persons without reference to their 
occupational class... without any attempt 


to distinguish between labour and farming 


classes as against professors.” He held too, 
that there should be no discrimination because 
of racial or religious origin, but that they 
should be considered “because they are dis- 
placed persons and they have nowhere to go 
and they want to come to one of the newer 
countries of the world... They want to live 
under a democratic form of government and 
for that reason they want to come to Canada, 
the United States... or to any other country 
with a reasonable prospect of remaining 
democratic.” He pointed out that “practically 
all of the large trade union organizations have 
passed a resolution in favour of just the sort 
of thing we are asking you to help us bring 
about.” 


Mr. Alex Skelton, Director General of 
Economic Research, Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply 


The brief presented to the Committee by 
Mr. Alex Skelton dealt “primarily with the 
economic aspects of immigration, rather than 
the political, social or cultural sides of the 
question.” He first of all described Canada’s 
industrial structure pointing out the increased 
diversification in industry and the advance 
that had been made in agricultural produc- 
tion during the war. This increased industrial 
activity created new high levels of employ- 
ment and also revealed manpower shortages 
and “gaps appeared among the managerial 
and professional classes, in the technical and 
scientific groups, and among certain skilled 
craftsmen, particularly in the occupations hit 
by the depression.” 
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Mr. Skelton asserted that “if the high 
levels of income and employment achieved 
during the war and the reconversion period 
are to be maintained, there will have to be 
continued expansion, not so much in the 
primary industries. but rather in the 
secondary industries, in the service trades, in 
the improved distribution of our goods both 
at home and abroad.” He claimed that 
industrial management and scientists will have 
to find new or more effective uses of the 
country’s resources, evolve new products, new 
processes and make all-round improvement 
in facilities for production and in maintaining 
markets. He presented an analysis of em- 
ployment and income throughout Canada 
during recent years, drawing attention to the 
high level of employment, especially in the 
manufacturing industries. He referred to the 
advantages derived from the employment of 
greater numbers of technically trained per- 
sonnel during the war and of the current 
shortages in trained technicians and scientists 
“at the intermediate and senior level.” 

Summing up the employment situation, Mr. 
Skelton said: “The pattern of demand for 
labour at present and as it appears to be 
emerging, suggests that the domestic supply 
is inadequate and that the shortage tends to 
manifest itself in sectors important in our 
export trade and also, in the areas contribut- 
‘ing the less tangible elements ‘to our standard 
of life. The range of jobs offering is wide, 
both men and women could be absorbed, and 
the emphasis need not fall entirely on heavy 
labour, particularly in view of the extreme 
seasonability of demand for this type of 
worker.” 

Concluding his brief, Mr. Skelton suggested 
that “in formulating an immigration policy 
for Canada, the principal aim should be dir- 
ected towards a more balanced economy. It 
should always be borne in mind,” he said, 
“that immigration cannot be isolated from 
the other factors affecting the economic pro- 
gress of our country. It is not a cure-all for 
all economic ills. . . nor is it the cause of 
unemployment and depression such as we 
have experienced in the past....” Continuing 
he said, “a selective immigration policy would 
take account of specific shortages, but would 
at the same time anticipate future surpluses 
by introducing new skills to create more 
employment opportunities, to increase pro- 
duction, to introduce cost-reducing innova- 
tions, and establish new markets for finished 
goods.” He asserted that “selective immi- 
gration is not a rsetrictive policy, permitting 
only the entry of those who would fill per- 
sistent labour shortages. Nor is it a wide- 
open policy for the indiscriminate entry of 
unlimited numbers of immigrants who would 
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not fit into the economic picture. It is,” he 
said, “rather a policy that sets a target con- 
sistent with the absorptive capacity of the 
country—a target that aims at attracting 
industrialists, merchants, scientists, technicians, 
and skilled and unskilled craftsmen, best 
suited to industrial conditions.” He held that 
“no fixed annual quota can be set, as the 
figure will vary according to economic 
requirements. At the present time Canada is 
in a position to take all the immigrants, 
selected on the above basis, for whom trans- 
portation can be found.” 

“Such a policy,” he said, “would encourage 
the migration of families, especially young 
people, and would not conflict with the 
present regulations covering the admission of 
agriculturists and workers in heavy industries, 
as well as the relatives of persons already 
resident in Canada... Selective immigration 
would encourage the maximum use of Can- 
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ada’s resources and would form part of an 
integrated program for Canadian develop- 
ment on a national scale.” 

- Among others who presented either verbal 
or written statements during the June sittings 
of the Committee were: Mr. Frank Foulds, 
Canadian Citizenship Branch, Department of 
the Secretary of State; Col. C. A. Krug. Assist- 
ant Director, Canadian Citizenship Branch; 
Mr. W. M. Teresio, President, Association of 
United Ukrainian Canadians; Miss Constance 


Hayward, Executive Secretary, Canadian 
National Committee on Refugees; Mr. 
George A. Wenige, Mayor of London, 
Ontario; Mr. Stanley Lewis, Mayor of 


Ottawa; Mr. James Colley, Resident Repre- 
sentative of the Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees; Mr. A. Hlynka, M.-P.; 
Mr. J. W. Arsenyck, K.C., Winnipeg; Mr. W. 
Wasylyshen, Winnpeg; Very Rev. Dr. Basil 
Kushnir, Winnipeg. 


Report of Senate Committee on Immigration 


BY order of reference made in the Senate 
on March 13, 1947, the Standing Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Labour was 
authorized and directed to “examine into the 
Immigration Act (RS.C. Chap. 93 and 
amendments), its operation and administra- 
tion and the circumstances related thereto, 
including (a) the desirability of admitting 
immigrants to Canada; (b) the type of immi- 
grants which should be preferred, including 
origin, training and characteristics; (c) the 
availability of such immigrants for admis- 
sion; (d) the facilities, resources and capacity 
of Canada to absorb, employ and maintain 
such immigrants, and (e) the appropriate 
terms and conditions of such admission.” 


The following Honourable Senators con-_ 


stituted the Committee: James Murdock, P.C. 
(Chairman), W. M. Aseltine, A. Blais, T. D. 
Bouchard, T. J. Bourque, W. A. Buchanan, 
GP.’ Burchill, 9. “AF<Calder?* Pie. °G?P. 
Campbell, T. A. Crerar, P.C., A. Daigle, 
A. David, J. J. Donnelly, V. Dupuis, W. D. 
Euler, P.C., C. E. Ferland, J. T. Haig, A. C. 
Hardy, PC., R. B. Horner, W. J. Hushion, 
Jy A!’ Lesage, J. A.’ Macdonald, J. A. 
McDonald, G. G. McGeer, J. P. Molloy, F. W. 
Pirie, W. M. Robertson, B. Robinson, A. W. 
Roebuck, W. H. Taylor, C. Vaillancourt, 
C. J. Venoit, (Mrs.) C. Wilson. 

During the two months, April 23 to 
June 25, the Committee held 12 public hear- 
ings, at which some 60 verbal and written 
submissions were received... Among those 





* See L.G., June, 1947, p. 779. 
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who gave testimony were administrative 
officials of the Immigration Branch of the 
Federal Department of Mines and Resources, 
labour leaders, statisticians, authorities on 
transportation, economists, and students of 
racial and refugee problems. 

It is pointed out in the Committee’s report 
which was tabled in the Senate on July 10, 
that a number of the witnesses “attended in 
Ottawa the last session of Parliament, as well 
as this session and all came at their own 
expense and at considerable time and effort 
in order to impart their knowledge and views 
for the general public welfare.” 


Public Opinion on Immigration 


The report states that “public opinion in 
favour of the admission of a considerable 
number of carefully selected immigrants 
seems to have developed since your com- 
mittee made its report in favour of properly 
regulated immigration during the session of 
1946, and to have become even more forceful 
and decided.” Further, “not a single witness 
advocated the closed door; all were in favour 
of immigration and of Canada doing her 
share in the rescue of the displaced persons 
of Europe and there was general agreement 
that there should be careful selection in 
order to exclude those who by character or 
health are unfitted to play a useful part in 
system of democracy, including 
social and economic democracy.” 
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Easing Government Restrictions 


The report expressed the approval of the 
Committee at the easing of governmental 
restrictions against immigration and of the 
increased departmental activity resulting 
therefrom. As against the current manpower 
shortage in farming, lumbering, mining and, 
to some extent in urban industry, the report 
draws attention to “the 850,000 displaced 
persons in public camps under American and 
British jurisdiction. Thousands of Canadian 
citizens have relatives in the European 
countries . . . whom they earnestly desire to 
rescue.” The steps taken by the government 
in the progressive development of a _ less 
restrictive attitude toward immigration are 
outlined in the report. These include the 
Prime Muinister’s statement (L.G., May, 1947, 
p. 644) admitting Canada’s moral obligation 
to assist European refugees and displaced 
persons and the subsequent passing of Order 
in Council P.C. 2180, dated June 6, 1947, 
providing for the admission of 5,000 persons 
from European displaced persons camps; the 
reopening of immigration offices in Europe 
and elsewhere wihch were closed during the 
war; enlisting the aid of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee (L.G., June, 1947, p. 772) 
on Refugees; completing certain arrangements 
with the British authorities; and increased 
activity of the Canadian immigration officials. 


Immigration, a Government Function 


The Committee held “that immigration is 
a proper function of government and that 
under no circumstances should control be 
permitted to fall into private hands. Such 
immigrants as are admitted,” the report con- 
tinues, “should come to Canada under gov- 


ernment auspices, and should be free on 
arrival to accept employment from any 
employer within the class or classes of 


industry to which they are destined.” 


Immigration from Britain 


Referring to immigration from the British 
Isles the report states that “large numbers 
of persons in the British Isles are willing and 
anxious to come to Canada or other of the 
self-governing British countries.” Attention 
is drawn to the agreement between Australia 


and the British Ministry, effective on April 1, ' 


1947, “under which Great Britain pays the 
passage of British soldiers migrating per- 
manently to that country.” It is pointed out 
that “Australia expects a normal flow of 
70,000 immigrants annually, 40,000 of them 
from Great Britain. Twenty thousand from 
Britain is the Australian estimate for this 
year.” 
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On the other hand, it is declared that “so 
far this year the number of immigrants 
arriving in Canada is very disappointing, 
particularly so within the classification of 
relatives.” The Committee expressed its 
approval of the action of the government in 
“broadening the regulations~to include the 
families of those admitted on the ground of 
relationship.” The report goes on to say: 
“Your committee is of opinion that generally 
speaking the best immigrants obtainable are 
the relatives of persons who are already here 
and who have themselves made good to the 
extent that they are in a position to 
guarantee the success of the newcomer rela- 
tives from abroad.” However, some doubt is 
indicated with regard to the admission of 
single men and women and the opinion is 
expressed that “when single persons have been 
admitted, every facility should be given for 
the subsequent admission of spouses and 


families and fiancees.” 


The Committee “heartily approves” the 
action of the Secretary of State for Canada 
in “giving attention to the problem of receiv- 
ing and welcoming immigrants on their 
arrival in Canada,” in “imparting information 
as to Canadian civics and what is known as 
‘the Canadian way of life.” 


General Policy on Immigration 


It is conceded that “there*is some difficulty 
in laying down a general policy and some 
objection to settling policies for months or 
years to come, but something of the kind is 
now required.” The report states that “beyond 
the Order in Council that Canada will admit 
5,000 displaced persons, there is no settled 
policy in existence. One may assume what 
Canada will do in this regard in the future, 
but there is no pronouncement upon which 
business men may rely.” Continuing, it 
states that “an immigration movement to be 
successful must be organized. Ships must be 
provided and shipping companies will not 
build or re-design vessels for the immigrant 
service unless assured for at least a few years 
of continuous employment. Facilities for the 
reception of immigrants, their primary educa- 
tion and training, and their settlement in 
rural or urban communities cannot be success- 
fully provided on a short-term or sporadic 
basis.” The report continues that “what is 
needed is a steady flow of newcomers main- 
tained over the years, and the first essential 
to the planning of such a movement is the 
governmental assurance that it will be 
permitted.” 

It is recommended that “the government 
extend to its immigration officials a greater 
liberty of discretion in special cases,” and it 
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suggests that “the officials themselves take 
courage to apply for special Orders in Council 
whenever circumstances warrant, so that 
undesirable rigidity be avoided and _ the 
administration of the Act be made as humane 
and considerate as possible.” 


Conclusions Reached 


Summarizing its thesis, the Committee sets 
forth the following eight-point “opinion.” 

“(1) That there are within Canada natural 
resources sufficient for the support of a very 
much larger population than Canada now 
possesses, providing the resources are intelli- 
gently used for production, and not merely 
held. 


“(2) Industrial conditions 
favourable at present for a 
expansion in manpower both 
industries and in manufacturing. 


“(3) The admission of a considerable 
number of immigrants to engage in farming, 
lumbering, mining, and shipping and, as well, 
those skilled in urban production, would not 
lower the standard of living in Canada, but 
rather would at present tend to improve it. 


in Canada are 
considerable 
in primary 


“(4) A better balanced economy, the result 
of an expansion of industries other than 
farming, can be brought about only by in- 
creases 1n population. 

“(5) There are available in Europe numbers 
of skilled artisans, technicians and_profes- 
sional men, workers experienced in new 
trades and masters of various established arts, 
men having creative and managerial capacity 
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capable of founding new _ industries. or 
improving old ones, ‘entrepeneurs’ and so forth. 
Such men should be welcomed to this 
country in all cases where there is a reason- 
able assurance that they will add to our 
knowledge, capacity or efficiency, contribute 
to our economy, or assist us in competition. 


“(6) In the camps for displaced persons in 
Europe there are great numbers of people 
who are suitable in accordance with the most 
exacting standards, for settlement as immi- 
grants in this country. 


“(7) The success achieved in past years by 
immigrants of such national groups as 
Ukrainians, Poles, Greeks, Scandinavians, 
Germans, Italians, Hungarians, Roumanians, 
Austrians and others, as described in many 
weighty representations convinces us that the 
policy of admitting such people should be 
continued. 


“(8) Public opinion approves a carefully 
selective immigration in numbers not exceed- 
ing from time to time the absorptive capacity 
of our country, and industrial and economic 
conditions at present are favourable. The 
Government should in consequence find some 
way to provide the necessary ocean trans- 
portation, the failure of which is the only 
physical bar now to a successful immigration 
movement.” 

Concurrence in the report was moved in 
the Senate by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Senator, Hon. James Murdock, on 
July 14. Following a discussion, which was 
completed the following day, the motion for 
the adoption of the report was agreed to, on 
division. 


Convention of Canadian Manufacturers’ Association Considers 
Labour Relations 


AINTAINING and, so far as possible, 
increasing industrial production was a 
keynote in the deliberations of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association at the Annual 
Meeting held in Banff, Alberta, June 2, 3 and 
4, 1947. 

Owing to the large number of delegates it 
was considered necessary to conduct the busi- 
ness on the panel system. Concurrent meet- 
ings were held to discuss various phases of 
the program. 


Federal Labour Legislation 


In his report, Mr. J. T. Stirrett, General 
Manager, outlined the Association’s views on 
the proposed federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. He said: “The 
Association considered the draft Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Bill 
which was drawn by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, following a Dominion- 
Provincial Conference held in November, 1946. 
The Bill was designed to take the place of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
embodied in Order in Council P.C. 1003, 
dealing with collective bargaining, unfair 
labour practices, conciliation and_ related 
matters. Criticisms and suggestions with 
respect to the draft Bill were invited by the 
Dominion Government, not only from the 
provinces, but from organizations of employers 
and employees. The work of studying the 
draft Bill was done, in the first place, by a 
Sub-Committee which included five repre- 
sentatives of the Association on Dominion 
and Provincial Labour Relations and Wages 
Boards. The Association’s submission to the 
Dominion Government was that the following 
general principles should be incorporated in 
any Labour Code:— 


“1. Union security (closed shop, union shop, 
maintenance of membership, check-off, etc.) 
should not be countenanced or facilitated. 


“2. In order to qualify as bargaining agent 
a union must show that the majority of the 
employees are members in good standing, 
which should mean at least, that union dues 
have been regularly paid for some months. 

“3. Foremen should not come under collec- 
tive bargaining legislation. 

“4, Collective bargaining should be on a 
local basis, not industry-wide. 


“5. Registration of trade unions should be 
required. ° 


“6. Unfair practices of unions should be 
prohibited to the same extent as those of 
employers. 

“7 The employer should be permitted to 
apply, for de-certification of a union when it 
appears that it no longer represents the 
majority of his employees. 

“8. Sympathy strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts should be banned. 

“9, No strike should be called until a strike 
vote has been held under the direction of 
the Labour Relations Board. The Board 
should have power to order a vote to be held 
during a strike. 


“10. Union funds should be made available 
to pay fines imposed upon a union. 

“11. Unions like employers’ should be 
required to keep full records of membership 
and finances. 


“12. Mass picketing should be prohibited.” 


Preventing Inflation 


Referring to labour productivity and _ its 
relation to wages and the danger of inflation 
Mr. Stirrett stated: “With a marked shortage 
of materials, and consequently of both con- 
sumer and capital goods, with wages control 
lifted, and prices control being gradually 
removed, with a prodigious pent-up volume 
of purchasing power, and finally, with a sub- 
stantial increase in wages, the Association has 
taken the view that the best way of staving 
off the inflation which the various factors 
mentioned tend to cause, is greater and 
greater production; and while new machines 
and new techniques can do part of the job, 
full success in increasing production is only 
possible if there is a substantial increase in 
productivity per worker. 

“Replies received from a_ representative 
cross-section of the Association have shown 
that there has been a general increase in 
hourly wage rates since 1939 of 56 per cent; 
that in about one-half of the cases there has 
been a decline in worker productivity, in 
about one-fifth of the cases, no change in 
productivity, and in a small minority, an 
increase in productivity. The Association 
believes that from the point of view oa 
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preventing inflation, and in the interests of 
the country’s economy, generally, there is no 
more pressing need, at the present moment 
than an increase in productivity per worker.” 


Attitude Towards Immigration 


Turning to the problem of immigration ‘Mr. 
Stirrett pointed out that during the year 
1946-47 the Association had approved in prin- 
ciple the recommendations made by the 
Senate Committee on Immigration in 1946, 
which favoured a policy of limited selective 
immigration of both agricultural and indus- 
trial workers based on “the absorptive 
capacity of the country.” However, in 
approving the Senate Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the Association drew attention 
particularly “to the pressing need of workers 
with experience in such occupations as logging, 
saw milling and mining.” 


International Labour Organization 


At the request of the Dominion Govern- 
ment the Association had nominated a dele- 
gate and three advisers to represent the 
employers of Canada at the 1946 International 
Labour Conference held in Montreal. Mr. 
Stirrett was of the opinion that “the most 
important questions dealt with (at that Con- 
ference) were the revision of the constitution 
of the International Labour Organization, and 
its relationship to the United Nations.” He 
stated that “As regards the first, an attempt 
was defeated to change the basis of repre- 
sentation, so as to give representation to 
socialized industry as well as free-enterprise 
industry, which would have destroyed the 
tripartite character of the Organization, and 
left free-enterprise employers in a_ hopeless 
minority. As regards the second question, a 
working arrangement with the United Nations 
has been devised analogous to the former 
arrangement with the League of Nations.” 


Labour Legislation and Industrial Relations 


In an address before the Industrial Rela-- 


tions Committee, Mr. E. R. Complin, O.B.E., 
Chairman, outlined the Association’s views 
with respect to labour legislation. At the 
outset he referred to the ILO as “the cradle 
of labour legislation” and pointed out that 
at the present time “the employers of Canada 
have no seat on the Governing Body.” He 
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urged that the CMA move “on an inter- 

national level in labour matters” and that 

“the place to go and fight is the ILO.” 
Turning to the subject of “Labour Legis- 


lation and Industrial Relations,” Mr. Complin 


dealt with the draft of proposed legislation 
which the Federal Department of Labour had 
submitted to the Provincial Departments and 
other interested bodies, ‘including the CMA, 
for their consideration and comments. He 
stated that “after spirited deliberations in the 
five CMA divisions, it was obvious that the 
Association was pretty well at sixes and sevens 
on the question.” “Personally,” he said, “I 
happen to be one of those who do not want 
to see a national labour code... .” He held 
that the legislation in some of the provinces. 
resulting from their consideration of the 
proposed federal legislation, ignored objec- 
tions raised by the CMA. However, the 
federal Minister of Labour had, he indicated, 
“taken into account some of the points” 
raised by the Industrial Relations Committee 
of the CMA, and the proposed new federal 
legislation had been described by the Min- 
ister as a “middle-of-the-road bill.” 

In spite of these assurances, Mr. Complin 
felt that the CMA “must do its utmost to 
see that certain principles, to which we most 
sincerely subscribe, are given recognition . . 
to serve to influence provincial legislation.” 
He urged that efforts be made to have “the 
manufacturing interests represented on the 
Canada Labour Relations Board.” The rail- 
ways, .he said, looked upon foremen’s and 
clerical workers’ unions from a different stand- 
point than that of the manufacturers. He 
suggested that a watch be kept on the forma- 
tion of clerical unions and urged that each 
individual manufacturer develop a clear under- 
standing among his employees of the “free 
enterprise system.” He concurred in a defini- 
tion of management as “a means of causing 
men to co-operate.” “When we can cause 
men to co-operate,” he said, “we may be 
turning the key to increased worker 
productivity.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Complin cited remarks 
by the President of the American Manage- 
ment Association concerning certain of the 
fundamental needs of management: “(1) The 
need for a greater understanding of the way 
our economic system functions; (2) The 
importance of looking on business and indus- 
trial activity as a means of organizing the 
efforts of people, rather than the harnessing 
af materials and technological processes. . . .” 


International Labour Organization 


Second Sessions of Industrial Committees on Coal Mining and | 
Inland Transport 


HE second sessions of two ILO industrial 
committees, those on Coal Mining and 
Inland Transport, were held at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, from April 24 to May 3 and from 
May 7 to 16 respectively. 

The first meetings of these committees, held 
in London late in 1945, were described in a 
Supplement to the Lasour GazetTTre for Decem- 
ber, 1945. 

The committees are tripartite in structure, 
consisting of representatives of governments, 


workers and employers from the member 
countries. Their function is to treat the special 
problems of particular industries, giving them 
more detailed and continuing attention than 
is possible at the General Conference of the 
ILO. 

Their decisions up to the present have 
generally been expressed in the form of resolu- 
tions, which are formally transmitted by the 
ILO to the governments and to the workers’ 
and employers’ organizations concerned. 


Second Session of Industrial Committee on Coal Mining 


In its second session the Coal Mines Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion.adopted resolutions advocating appren- 
ticeship and vocational training for miners 
and supervisory staffs in the coal mining 
industry. It also agreed on policies for the 
recruitment of national and foreign man- 
power, safety regulations, housing, and working 
conditions in the mines. 

Nine of the twelve coal producing countries 
represented on the Committee, namely Bel- 
gium, Canada, United Kingdom, India, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Turkey, and the Union of 
South Africa, sent tripartite delegations con- 
sisting of government, workers’ and employers’ 
members. The workers’ members of the 
United States of America were at the last 
minute unable to attend; Australia sent gov- 
ernment and workers’ members only, and 
Czechoslovakia sent only observers. 

The Canadian delegation was as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Mr. J. A. McClel- 
land, Member, National War Labour Board, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. H. Here- 
ford, Assistant to the Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegates—Mr. C. Gerow, 
Acting Manager, Canadian Coal Operators 
Association, Ottawa; Mr. J. C. Nicholson, 
Retired General Inspector of Mines, Dominion 
Coal Company, Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 


Workers’ Delegates—Mr. Robert Livett, 
President, District No. 18, United Mineworkers 
_of America, 101-102 Burns Building, Calgary, 

Alberta. (Mr. Freeman Jenkins, President, 
District 26, United Mineworkers of America, 


who had also been nominated, was unable to 
attend.) 

By a decision of the Governing Body of the 
ILO, Mr. Leon Eli Troclet, member of the 
Governing Body and Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare for Belgium, who had presided 
over the first session of the Committee, again 
acted as Chairman. The Committee elected 
as Vice-Chairman Mr. Robert Koenig (United 
States) for the Employers’ group, and Mr. 
Arthur Horner (United Kingdom) for the 
Workers’ group. 


The Coal Mining Industry 


Addressing the Committee at its first 
plenary sitting, the Director-General of the 
ILO, Mr. E. J. Phelan, said that the problems 
facing the world at present, particularly the 
problems of Europe, whether considered from 
the social, economic, financial, or political 
point of view, all led to the question of coal. 
The coal problem was in fact the greatest 
single obstacle to the recovery of Europe and 
to the restoration of prosperity, not only to 


Europe, but to the world as a whole. 


The ILO Coal Mines Committee at its 
first session had been able, with the unique 
authority of the representatives of workers, 
employers and governments engaged in the 
industry, to suggest a number of directions in 
which solutions to the coal problem should be 
sought. 
~ One of the main problems of the coal indus- 
try was the rise in the age groups and the 
falling off in recruitment of miners. The 
reconstruction and prosperity of Europe and 
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the securing of a higher standard of life for 
the workers also depended on the production 
of the mines. The Committee had drawn 
attention to these aspects at its first session; 
one of its tasks during the present session was 
to examine what effective and practical steps 
had been made by the employers’ and workers’ 
associations and governmental authorities in 
implementing them and whether the proposals 
required to be modified in any way. 


Mr. Phelan pointed out that the considera- 
tion of questions relating to coal would involve 
examination of various economic and financial 
problems, not all of which would come within 
the competence of the International Labour 
Organization. 


Procedure of Committee 


Following the opening plenary sittings, two 
subcommittees were appointed, one of which 
dealt with recruitment and related problems, 
and the other with apprenticeship and voca- 
tional training. The reports of these sub- 
committees, containing a number of resolu- 
tions, were later considered by the Committee 
as a whole, and adopted. A number of other 
resolutions, dealing with a variety of sub- 
jects, were also adopted in plenary session. 


Recruitment and Related Problems 


The recruitment of manpower for the coal 
mines was recognized by the Committee as a 
particularly urgent problem. A report pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office indi- 
cated that in many of the European countries 
there had been a considerable decline in man- 
power in the mines since before the war. 
‘Output per worker had also decreased; and the 
structure of the existing labour force was 
affected by the dispersal of manpower, the 
aging of the workers, the use of prisoners 
and foreigners, and the use of female labour. 

The Committee adopted four resolutions, 
concerning (1) the regulation of recruitment, 
(2) priority for recruitment for the coal mining 
industry, (3) employment of prisoners of war, 
and (4) miners’ housing. 

The first resolution referred to the decisions 
in regard to recruitment made by the Com- 
mittee at its first session, action to - apply 
which had already been taken or was in 
preparation in most of the producing coun- 
tries. The Committee particularly urged the 
following five needs:— 

(a) to improve the standing of mining as 
an occupation especially by placing the 
mineworker higher up in the compara- 
tive scale of industrial wages, and in 
general by providing the occupation 
with a code which will improve the 
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standard of living, the social security 
and the conditions of work of miners 
including socially backward countries; 


(b) to improve the food supply of miners, 
either by a better distribution of avail- 
able commodities or by an increase in 
individual rations; 


(c) to strengthen the safety and health 
regulations in the mines; 


(d) to establish closer co-operation between 
the different parties to production; and 
(e) to modernize the mechanical equipment 
of the mines and methods of operation. 


The resolution also dealt with the recruit- 
ment of foreign manpower, refugees and dis- 
placed persons, free German workers, and 
prisoners of war. Until a model agreement 
between governments regarding migratory 
movements was accepted internationally, 
recruitment should be conducted so as to 
safeguard the interests of the country, the 
industry, and the employers, the standard of 
living and interests of national workers, and 
the interests of the immigrant workers. 

Concerning the recruitment of refugees and 
displaced persons, the resolution specified that 
agreements should be concluded with the 
responsible authorities in co-operation with 
the ILO and other competent inter-govern- 
mental organizations and in consultation with 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations. It 
urged that-individual contracts of employment 
be given to each worker, and that similar 
protection be given prisoners of war. 

The second resolution asked the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to recommend that the 
needs of the coal mining industry in the 
countries devastated by the war should be 
given first priority in any arrangements for the 
absorption into employment as _ voluntary 
workers of prisoners of war, demobilized sol- 
diers and displaced persons. 

In a third resolution, the Committee 
strongly reaffirmed the opinion that the with- 
drawal of prisoners of war “must not jeopar- 
dize production in the countries in which they 
are employed,” and that “when determining 
the date of their release account should be 
taken of the difficulties that exist for their 
replacement.” 

The Committee considered that during the 
period preceding their release the prisoners of 
war retained in the coal mines should hence- 
forth receive the normal wage for their work, 
subject to deduction of the actual cost of 
their board and lodging. 
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Miners’ Housing 


The resolution on miners’ housing pointed 
out that “the insufficient quantity or lack of 
comfort of housing available in mining areas 
is one of the most serious obstacles both to 
maintaining this labour force and increasing 
it by large-scale recruitment of additional 
workers.” 

In view of the attempts to increase further 
the size of the labour force, it was “‘indispens- 
able and urgent” that an organized effort on 
a large scale be made to overcome the housing 
crisis, and also to lay down the general lines 
of a long-term housing policy for miners, 
designed to increase their standard of comfort. 

The relevant sections of this resolution are 
as follows:— 


Construction Programs and Particulars of 
Accommodation 


In order to raise the average level of the 
housing conditions of miners and their fami- 
lies, the construction of dwellings, whatever 

the pressure of immediate needs, should 
always be conceived as part of a general pro- 
gram related to the best rules of modern 
town-planning as well as to considerations 
of beauty, comfort, and the preference of the 
local mining communities. 

In the countries where there is a serious 
manpower shortage, and where shortage of 
building materials prevents undertaking 
large scale construction of permanent build- 
ings in the immediate future the construction 
of temporary housing should be undertaken 
in mining areas where the overcrowding of 
existing housing calls for urgent measures of 
relief in this respect. 

The needs for the mining areas should be 
accorded priority to the extent practicable 
in the allocation of the national building 
resources. 

The temporary housing may take the form 
of family units or of collective housing. 

Whether or not the housing is in family 
or collective units, these should be spacious 
enough for decency and _ sufficiently well- 
equipped to satisfy the minimum require- 
ments of hygiene. 

Where the housing is collective, there should 
be facilities for common dining-rooms, can- 
teens, rest and recreation rooms, water supply 
and sanitary conveniences. The inside equip- 
ment and their external appearance should 
be as attractive as possible and they should 
be surrounded by open spaces. 

The repair of existing buildings should only 
be undertaken where they are still capable of 
satisfying minimum hygienic standards. 

To the extent practicable and taking into 
account local conditions, accommodations of a 
permanent character should include at least 
a kitchen with the necessary fittings, a 
shower-room with hot water, and individual 
hygienic water-closet, a living-room, a_bed- 
room for the head of the family, and addi- 
tional bedrooms according to the number of 
other members. Each house of the one- 
family type should have a garden adjoining. 

The choice of location of the new buildings, 
especially at a reasonable distance from the 
pit-head, should serve as an opportunity for 
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breaking down the isolation of mining com- 
munities and integrating them with the rest 
of the population of the region. 


Acquisition of Individual Property 


To the extent practicable and taking into 
account local conditions, statutory housing 
societies or other competent public authori- 
ties, should direct their policy to the gradual 
purchase of housing accommodation owned by 
the collieries without prejudice to legal prop- 
erty rights or to the existing benefits enjoyed 
by miners who occupy houses free or at 
reduced rents. 

In order to strengthen the attachment of 
workers to the industry, the acquisition of 
individual property by miners should be 
encouraged and facilitated either by hire- 
purchase methods or by systems of individual 
loans for purchase or construction of housing. 


General Provisions 


Since the distribution of the dwellings of 
miners and their families over an area suf- 
ficiently distant from the pit-head is an 
important factor in improving their housing 
conditions, and since this is only practicable 
in so far as the miners can go to and return 
from their employment neatly dressed and 
have convenient transportation at their dis- 
posal, miners’ housing construction programs 
should take these factors of the problem into 
account and provide for the establishment of 
shower-baths and dressing-rooms at the pit- 
head and for the organization of comfortable 
transport services between outlying villages, 
ete., and the mines, ‘ 

A copy of miners’ housing construction pro- 
grams, of plans for their execution, and of the 
progress reports in regard to housing in the 
mining areas should be sent to the Inter- 
national Labour Office, so that it may enable 
all the countries concerned to benefit by the 
exveriences and achievements on record in 


this field. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Training 


The discussion on apprenticeship and voca- 
tional training recalled that the present lack 
of trained manpower was partly due to the 
retention of older workers and to the intro- 
duction into the mines of manpower from 
other countries and occupations. The resolu- 
tion on apprenticeship and vocational training 
was therefore aimed at ensuring the industry 
a working force which 


has mastered its trade, is accustomed to the 
safety practices to a degree adequate to the 
special conditions prevailing in the mining 
industry, has become familiar with modern 
mechanized equipment, will skilfully and 
efficiently perform any job which may have 
to be done and, finally, is proud to be engaged 
in an occupation in which merit opens the 
way to the highest grades. 


In general, it is stipulated that apprentice- 
ship and training in the industry should 
conform with the standards recommended in 
previous years by* the ILO for industry 
generally. 
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The resolution recommends the inclusion in 
the curricula of schools in mining countries 
of information designed to arouse interest in 
the industry, including visits to the pits. 

There should be an apprenticeship centre 
in every colliery or group of collieries, estab- 
lished at or near the pithead. Apprenticeship 
training should last from one to four years, 
and at least up to the age of 18 years. 

The program of training should include:— 


(a) general education and physical educa- 

FLSMGN : 

(b) practical and theoretical instruction, 
accompanied by visits to the mines and 
covering the fundamental knowledge 
indispensable to the practice of mining 
occupations with special regard to 


safety, all such instruction to be given. 


in the course of normal working hours; 
and 


(c) productive work under the direction of 
experienced supervisors. 


At the end of the apprenticeship program 
apprentices who have received satisfactory 
annual reports should receive certificates of 
vocational skill conferring upon them the title 
of skilled workmen. Those apprentices with 
the most satisfactory records of achievement 
may be selected for appointment to the 
schools for supervisory staff after an appro- 
priate period spent at the mine. 

Trainees should receive the wages corre- 
sponding to their age and work under condi- 
tions of apprenticeship laid down in collective 
agreements or by public authority. 

Practical courses of accelerated training 
should be given in countries which are bring- 
ing to the mines large contingents of adult 
workers, coming from various occupational— 
and sometimes from various national—back- 
grounds. 

In order to take account of the disturbances 
in the training of workers caused by the war 
and of the development of methods of 
production and the steady introduction of 
mechanical equipment in the mines on a 
larger scale, the resolution recommends that 
the producing countries should, so far as the 
technical circumstances justify, establish voca- 
tional training centres so that their collieries 
may be provided with a corps of skilled 
workers and thus obtain a maximum output. 

The workers to attend such centres would 
be nominated from among workers actually 
employed whose aptitude appeared to justify 
training in their own interest and in that of 
the industry. While in attendance they should 
receive the wages for the job previously done 
at the mine, supplemented if necessary by a 
transfer allowance. 
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The resolution also recommends the train- 
ing of supervisory staff and instructors, and 
the retraining of mineworkers who are no 
longer capable of following their former 
occupations. 

In a separate resolution dealing with the 
protection of young workers employed under- 
ground, the Committee asked that the Office 
prepare a report on this subject which would 
serve as a basis of discussion at the next 
session, with a view to the establishment of 
international standards. 


Other Resolutions 


adopted by the 
mainly with its future 


The 
Committee 
program. 

In a _ resolution concerning safety and 
health in coal mines the Committee requested 
the Governing Body to:— 


other resolutions 
dealt 


1. Convene at the earliest possible date a 
Tripartite Technical Conference to discuss 
and adopt a Model Code of Safety Regula- 
tions for Undeground Work in Coal Mines 
based on the Draft Model Code prepared by 
the International Labour Office in 1939; 


2. Instruct the Office to begin without delay 
the preparation of. a Draft Model Code of 
Hygiene Regulations for the Mining Indus- 
try, dealing with the protection of miners’ 
health in general and with the suppression 
of, and the protection against, dust in 
particular; 

3. Instruct the Office to undertake the 
collection and permanent co-ordination of all 
information available relating to the experi- 
ences and improvements made in different 
countries in regard to the protection of 
underground mineworkers against accidents 
and occupational diseases. 


On the subject of hours of work in coal 
mines, the International Labour Conference 
adopted a Convention in 1935, which has not 
come into force. The Committee adopted a 
resolution asking the Governing Body to 
authorize an inquiry among the member 
states concerning their present position in 
respect of the Convention, any difficulties 
presented by the Convention which precluded 
its ratification and the particulars in which 
the Convention might be revised. The 
Governing Body was further requested to 
examine in the light of the replies to this 
enquiry the possibility of placing on the 
agenda of the next session. of the Coal Mines 
Committee the discussion of a text for a 
revised Convention. 

Three resolutions dealt with the proposed 
Coal Mineworkers’ Charter, principles con- 
cerning which had been approved at the first 
session. The first of these resolutions asked 
that the Governing Body place on the agenda 
of the third session the continuation of the 
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examination of the application of the prin- 

ciples in the Charter. It also asked that the 

Office calculate arithmetically 
the sum of the social advantages accorded to 
mineworkers in each country in relation to a 
common basis of comparison selected from 
another essential occupation, with a view to 
determining, after examination, the total 
social minimum to which mineworkers are 
entitled, 


and prepare tables giving ‘the result. 

The second resolution asked the Governing 
Body to draw the attention of governments 
to the need for “economic measures tending 
to stabilize production and distribution,” in 
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order that the social advantages to miners 
included in the Charter be not endangered. 

The third resolution asked the Governing 
Body to recommend. economically under- 
developed countries to apply at the earliest 
possible moment the principles in the Charter, 
and to draw up a program indicating the 
targets to be achieved in specific periods. 

Finally the Committee requested that the 
Office prepare a report on miners’ invalidity 
and old age pensions schemes in force in the 
different countries with a view to examining 
the possibility of guaranteeing these rights to 
immigrant workers. 


Inland Transport Committee 


The scope of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee extends to the various branches of 
the industry, including railways, road trans- 
port, air transport, inland navigation, and 
docks and harbours. 

In its second session the Committee adopted 
resolutions on such questions as employment, 
training, industrial relations, statistics, and 
Rhine navigation. 

Representatives of the following 22 coun- 
tries were present at the meeting: the United 
States, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
China, Denmark, France, United Kingdom, 
Greece, India, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey and South Africa. All 
these countries were represented by tripartite 
delegations, except China and Greece, which 
were represented by government delegates 
only. The meeting was also attended by one 
observer from Finland. The United Nations, 
the European Central Inland Transport 
Organization, and the International Trans- 
portworkers Federation, were also represented. 


The Canadian delegation was as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Mr. Harry Here- 
ford, Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. J. A. McClelland, 
Member, National War Labour Board, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegates—Mr. J. C. Patteson, 
European General Manager, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, London, England; Mr. 
A. A. Heaps, Controller of Grain Handling 
at Head of the Lakes (Fort William and 
Port Arthur), Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Workers’ Delegates—Mr. Theodore Roy, 
Quebec Vice-President, Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, Montreal. (Mr. J. E. McGuire, Cana- 
dian Breherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, who had also been 
nominated, was unable to attend.) 


By decision of the Governing Body Mr. 
Henry Hauck, Director in the French Min- 
istry of Labour and Labour Attaché at the 
French Embassy in London, was once again 
nominated Chairman. 

The Committee elected two Vice-Chairmen: 
Mr. G. W. Quick-Smith (United Kingdom) 
for the Employers’ group; and Mr. H. W. 
Fraser (United States) for the Workers’ group. 


The Inland Transport Industry 


The problems of the transport industry, as 
pointed out by the Chairman at the opening 
sitting, are particularly acute in Europe. In 
several countries= devastated by the war and 
overrun by invading armies, present-day 
transportation facilities are less than 50 per 
cent of those prior to the war. This figure 
must be taken into consideration with the 
tremendously increased demand for goods and 
transportation services arising out of post-war 
reconstruction. 

However the delegates from the countries 
directly affected spoke in hopeful terms of 
their ability to meet the immediate future 
and overcome within the next two years the 
tremendous obstacles in connection with their 
transportation services. 

A report prepared by the International 
Labour Office in advance of the meeting 
discussed the progress that has been made in 
the restoration of the shattered system of 
European transportation. 

Describing the “magnificent effort, carried 
out in the face of tremendous difficulties 
arising from all sorts of shortages, and with 
an undernourished, ill-clad working popula- 
tion,” the report pointed out that although 
factories have been reconstructed, a shortage 
of coal, rubber, steel, timber and other 
materials has prevented a quicker tempo in 
production and repair of transportation 
equipment. 
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Two intergovernmental bodies, UNRRA and 
the European Central Inland ‘Transport 
Organization (an organization set up by the 
Allied Governments as an advisory and 
co-ordinating body), have played an important 
part in the work of restoration, which was at 
first carried out under the direction of the 
Allied military authorities. 

The use of worn-out equipment which in 
normal times would have been discarded 
“constitutes a danger to the safety of the 
railway staff and to the public,” the report 
stated—several hundred thousand new freight 
wagons are needed to bring the European 
railways up to their pre-war standard of 
operation. Motor vehicle fleets are inferior in 
number compared to pre-war standards and 
are, of course, of a much higher average age. 
Inland waterway and harbour craft have 
suffered much destruction. “Furthermore, 
towing power is considerably reduced by ‘the 
bad quality of fuel, and the stokers, already 
undernourished, are overworked by the strain 
necessary to maintain the pressure in the 
boilers.” 


- Procedure of Committee 


The Committee set up four subcommittees, 
dealing with industrial relations, employment, 
statistics and Rhine navigation. Each of 
these subcommittees submitted reports con- 
taining draft resolutions which were later 
adopted by the Committee in plenary 
session. 


Industrial Relations 


The Committee adopted a resolution on 
industrial. relations in inland transport which 
consisted of a set of basic principles designed 
to promote good relations between manage- 
ment and labour. 

The resolution urged that employers and 
workers be free to form organizations of their 
own choosing, and that protection against 
discriminatory practices and coercion be 
provided by legislation “where full and effec- 
tive protection is not already afforded.” 

The negotiation of collective agreements 
should be developed both in private and 
publicly owned transport undertakings; and 
the State should provide facilities for the 
development of collective bargaining. 

Both parties to collective agreements should 
do all in their power ‘to ensure their obser- 
vance; there should be a procedure for the 
settlement of disputes; and both parties 
“should be entitled to institute legal pro- 
ceedings to secure the observance of such 
agreements enforceable at law.” 

The resolution approved “the practice 
obtaining in certain countries whereby the 
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provisions of collective agreements covering 
substantial proportions of employers and 
workers in a trade or industry are extended 
to include other such employers and workers 
who would not otherwise be covered by such 
agreements.” 

Governmental machinery to fix minimum 
wage rates, hours of work and other condi- 
tions of employment was recommended, 
together with an adequate inspection system, 

The State should provide machinery for 
the investigation, conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration of disputes. The right to lockout 
and strike should apply in inland transport 
as in other industries. 


The resolution concluded by advocating the 
establishment of labour-management co-oper- 


ative machinery. 


Employment 


In a resolution on employment, the Com- 
mittee accepted the view that a “stable and 
maximum” level of employment in the inland 
transport industry was dependent upon gen- 
eral economic activity; and urged govern- 
ments, in collaboration with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, to take the necessary 
steps both nationally and internationally. 

The resolution asked that careful considera- 
tion be given to co-ordinating the different 
branches of the inland transport industry 
with a view to providing efficient services 
and ensuring the fullest and most effective 
employment of transport workers. 

The establishment of joint committees was 
recommended, to advise on all questions 
relating to the placing of workers in the 
industry. 

The resolution also advocated the develop- 
ment of apprenticeship and training schemes, 
and the provision of opportunities for workers 
to qualify for higher positions. 

Separate resolutions asked the Governing 
Body to request the Office to make studies 
of vocational training in inland transport and 
the decasualization of dock labour, and to 
submit reports to the next session of the 
Committee. 


Statistics 


The Committee made technical recom< 
mendations on the form in which statistics 
should be prepared dealing with employment, 
unemployment, hours of work, wages, acci~ 
dents (including occupational diseases), and 
strikes and lockouts, and asked that ‘these 
be communicated to the International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians. 
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Rhine Navigation 


The Subcommittee on Rhine Navigation 
considered the fact that labour contracts for 
nationals of different countries employed in 
the same type of work differ substantially in 
respect of wages, hours and other working 
conditions. There are also great discrepancies 
in the provisions concerning social insurance. 

The Committee asked that the ILO suggest 
to the governments concerned that a special 
tripartite conference be convened to draw up 
international minimum standards. 


Other Resolutions 


The Committee also asked that the Inter- 
national Labour Office 


continue its study of the protection of 


young workers; 
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study the problems raised by the employ- 
ment of women in the inland transport 
industry ; 

examine the Hours of Work and Rest 
Periods (Road Transport) Convention, 1939, . 
with a view to ascertaining whether that 
Convention meets the requirements of the 
post-war situation; 

and study conditions of employment in 
civil aviation; and prepare reports on these 
subjects to be considered at future meetings. 


The Committee asked the Governing Body 
to make arrangements with the United Nations 
for a study of the co-ordination of transport 
by the international bodies with competence 
in the field of transport, with which study 
the International Labour Office should be 
associated. 


It also asked that the Committee on 
Automatic Coupling resume its work. 


Canada Ratifies ILO Texts 


N July 22 the Government of Canada 

ratified the Instrument for the Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization and the Final Articles 
Revision Convention, 1946, both of which had 
been adopted at the Montreal Conference of 
the ILO (iG... Ogee 1946.50; 1s04ye. The 
Instrument of Amendment was approved by 
resolution of the House of Commons of 
Canada on June 30, 1947, and by resolution 
of the Senate on July 2. 


Statement by Minister of Labour 


In moving the adoption of the resolution, 
the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, made the following hid mapa 

“Consequent on the dissolution of the 
League of Nations and the entry of the 
International Labour Organization into official 
relationship with the United Nations, it 
became urgently necessary to amend the 
articles of its Constitution relating to member- 
ship, financing and procedure for future 
amendments. Therefore an Instrument for 
the Amendment of the Constitution was 
adopted at the 1945 (Paris) Session of the 
International Labour Conference and was 


subsequently accepted by the necessary 
majority of the member states, becoming 
effective on September 26, 1946.. Canada’s 


ratification was authorized by Order in Council 
P.C. 2914 of July 12, 1946. 


“At the Montreal Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference last fall, the new 
Instrument of Amendment now before us was 
unanimously adopted and will come into force 
when ratified by two-thirds of the member 
eountries including five of the eight members 


of chief industrial importance represented on 
the Governing Body of the ILO, of which 
Canada is one. 

“This Instrument is designed to remodel the 
Organization in the light of the experience 
gained in over a quarter of a century and to 
re-equip it to discharge its responsibilities 
with greater efficiency. 

“The most important of the proposed 
amendments are designed to encourage wider 
implementing of the minimum labour stan- 


dards embodied in conventions or suggested 


in recommendations adopted at the various 
sessions of the general conference of the 
member states of the Organization. Canada, 
like other federal states, has been faced up 
to the present with constitutional difficulties 
in giving effect to the provisions of many of 
these proposals, which come within provincial 
jurisdiction. One of these amendments, article 
19 (7), is therefore of particular interest to 
Canada. It requires the federal government 
to arrange for periodic consultations between 
the federal and provincial authorities with a 
view to promoting co-ordinated action to give 
effect to the provisions of such proposals. 
Another obligation is that fuller reports will 
be made to the International Labour Office 
as to the action taken or proposed to be 
taken by both the federal and the provincial 
governments on all these proposals. 

“Prior to the Montreal Conference, the 
views of the provinces had been sought by 
the government on the proposed constitutional 
changes applying to federal states, and several 
of the provinces were represented at the Con- 
ference by their ministers of labour or by 
their deputies.” 
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Ratifications by Other Countries 


The International Labour Office announced 
in July that the total number of ratifications 
by member countries of International Labour 
Conventions had reached 929. 

The latest ratifications noted by the ILO 
were those of Convention No. 80, which 
revises the final articles of previously adopted 
Conventions, by Switzerland, Colombia, the 
United Kingdom and China (as noted above 
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this Convention has now been ratified by 
Canada also); Convention No. 26, which 
governs minimum wage fixing Timehinery; by 
Switzerland; and Convention No. 63, which 
covers Seca of wages and hours a work, 
by the United Kingdom. 

Of the 80 Conventions adopted by the 
ILO since its establishment in 1919, 53 have 
received the number of ratifications necessary 
to bring them into force. 


Conference on Labour Statistics 


GS TABaplGs on the four major subjects 
of employment, unemployment, cost of 
living and industrial accidents comprised the 
agenda of the sixth Conference of Labour 
Statisticians of the ILO, which convened at 
McGill University on August 4. 
Investigating the situation in regard to 
international labour statistics were delegates 
from 22 nations including heads of many 
government economic and statistical agencies. 
The Canadian Government delegation was 
headed by Mr. Herbert Marshall, Dominion 


Statistician, and included Messrs. R. N. Cram, 
F. H. Leacy, N. H. McKellar and R. W. 
James as advisers. 

Representing the employer and employee 
sides respectively on the delegation, were Mr. 
Harry Taylor of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and Mr. Percy Bengough 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

A summary of the proceedings of the 
Conference will appear in a subsequent issue 
of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Second Meeting of Economic and Employment Commission of 
United Nations 


URVEYING the problem of international 
action to maintain full employment and 
economic stability, the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council stated recently 
that much remains to be done before its 
objectives are achieved. 

In a report, to the Council following its 
second session!, which ended on June 17, the 
Commission stated that in order to attain and 
maintain full employment and _ economic 
stability “greater efforts will be needed, and 
the struggle must be continued on a munober 
of fronts. Such efforts must be made by 
those countries which are in a position to 
extend additional economic assistance to other 
Member nations, as well as by those whose 
need for assistance is very great.” 


Two resolutions adopted by the Commis- 
sion outlined the action which it advocated 
to meet the immediate obstacles to economic 
stability. 

The first of these resolutions urged ‘Member 
states already having high levels of output 
to maintain these levels. States having 
commodities available for the reconstruction 





1Reference to the first session was made in the March 
issue of the Lasour Gazette (p. 312). 
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of countries disrupted by the war were asked 


to avoid measures which would tend to reduce 


imports from states needing reconstruction. 
War-disrupted states were also urged to take 
a series of measures to improve their position. 

The second resolution called attention to 
the existence of unemployment in a number 
of countries. It urged measures to lower 
abnormally high prices, especially for export 
goods. It favoured loans and credits to 
Member states “directed exclusively toward 
economic stability and reconstruction in the 
interests of the peoples of the countries 
receiving credit.” 

On the long-term aspects of full employ- 
ment, economic stability and economic 
development, the Commission felt it had no 
recommendations to make until its two sub- 
commissions meet and make detailed studies, 
on the basis of comprehensive material to be 
collected and analyzed by the secretariat of 
the United Nations. 

These two subcommissions, dealing with 
Economic Development and with Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability, will hold their 
first meetings in November. 

The Economic and Social Council debated 
the report of the Commission on July 23. 
It decided to limit its action on the report 
to noting it. 


Collective Agreements in Seven European Countries 


ETERMINATION of conditions of work 

and terms of employment by industry- 
wide collective agreements between labour 
unions and employers’ associations has been 
increasingly practiced since 1939 in Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries and France, according to an article 
in the June issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review, official publication of the United States 
Department of Labour. 

Up to the advent of World War II, negotia- 
tion of collective agreements was assisted by 
the Governments of these countries by fac- 
ilitating establishment of joint councils of em- 
ployers and employees, enactment of pro- 
cedures for enforcing agreements and in some 
instances, amplifying agreements through legal 
extension to parties not the direct signatories. 

The article states that national or industry- 
wide agreements have become common prac- 
tice in the countries referred to, and in some 
have become predominant. These national 
agreements, while standardising procedural 
matters such as hours, vacations, training, and 
grievance procedures, have often incorporated 
local or district variations in wage rates and 
conditions of work. 


Extent of Agreements 


During the.interwar period, the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands encouraged and assisted col- 
lective bargaining at both the local and 
industry-wide level by the passage of legisla- 
tion designed to promote collective bargaining 
or extend the area covered by a collective 
agreement. 

“In Belgium during the interwar period col- 
lective agreements were concluded by joint 
industrial councils, voluntarily organized but 
with members appointed by the Government. 
Regional councils and regional agreements in 
the various industries were more common until 
after World War II, although national coun- 
cils were set up for the iron and steel, coal 
mining, construction, and baking industries. 
- Legislation of June 1945 specifically author- 
ized the development of joint industrial coun- 
cils, and more than 40 industry-wide councils 
were instituted by Government decree during 
1946. 

“Most French agreements prior to 1936 were 
local, and even between 1936 and 1939 com- 


paratively few national (industry-wide) agree- 
ments were negotiated. Provision for a radical 
change in this situation is made under the 
1946 collective-agreements law (see below). 


“In 1933 the Netherlands authorized by law 
the establishment of joint industrial councils, 
on either a national or a regional basis, in 
order to encourage collective bargaining. 


“Since liberation, agreements on an industry- 
wide basis have frequently been negotiated 
between union councils, representing the Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Socialist unions in an 
industry on the one hand, and the voluntary 
associations of employers on the other. The 
majority of agreements, when approved by the 
wage stabilization authority of the Govern- 
ment, were being extended in 1946 to all plants 
in the industry, thus considerably broadening 
the coverage of agreements. 

“Over a long period, collective agreements in 
British industries have been increasingly 
negotiated on a nation-wide basis. Such agree- 
ments have gradually tended to supersede dis- 
trict or local negotiations, but have often 
incorporated different terms for different dis- 
tricts, particularly in regard to wage scales. 

“In Sweden, industry-wide agreements are 
concluded on an annual or biennial basis 
between federations of employers and labour 
unions in approximately 30 branches of 
industry. 

“The national agreements generally contain 
provisions on cost-of-living wage adjustment, 
hours, hiring and termination of employment 
practices, vacations, sick leave, methods of 
adjusting disputes, and wage scales. The lat- 
ter, however, usually vary according to local 
differences in living costs as measured by the 
Royal Social Board. 

“In Norway and Denmark, the situation 
with respect to industry-wide agreements is 
similar to that in Sweden. Government med- 
iators in both countries may consolidate cases 
and may present proposals covering several 
disputes, for collective acceptance or rejection. 
This practice tends to widen the scope of the 
resulting agreements.” . 


Legal Extension of Agreements 


In some countries a collective agreement 
may be extended by governmental action to 
nonsignatory employers and their employees 
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in the same trade or industry. The agreement 
may be extended in whole or in part on a 
local, regional, or industry-wide basis. Gov- 
ernmental extension, however, gives a legally 
binding character to an agreement, making its 
enforcement similar to that of a law or reg- 
ulation. 


France and the Netherlands alone have 
authorized general extensions of collective 
agreements—France by the law of 1936, the 
Netherlands by a law of 1937. France, the 
Netherlands, ard Sweden provided that the 
terms of a collective agreement should apply 
to the nonunion employees of employers who 
were bound by the agreement. The Nether- 
lands law of 1937 also permitted the Minister 
of Social Affairs to declare certain provisions 
of a collective agreement inoperative if, in 
the public interest, this was found necessary. 
He was precluded from extending certain 
types of agreement clauses relating to prefer- 
ential hiring of union members or to price- 
fixing. On extensions, the Minister in the 
Netherlands was required to consult with a 
national Labour Council, and in France, with 
a competent industrial division of the Gov- 
ernments Natonal Economic Council. 

During the interwar period, enabling bills 
for the general extension of agreements were 
introduced and debated in the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Belgium, but were not 
passed. A limited type of extension, how- 
ever, was adopted. 

Under a French law passed in 1946, agree- 
ments between the “most representative” asso- 
clations of employers and employees became 
binding on the whole industry. Such agree- 
ments are enforceable by Government inspec- 
tors after approval by the Minister of Labour 
who may reject or approve the agreement in 
whole or in part or may write, after consulta- 
tion with groups concerned and under parti- 
cular circumstances, provisional agreements 
where no acceptable contract has been con- 
cluded. The law requires that national agree- 
ments precede the initiation of regional or 
local agreements. Current practice, it is 
reported, is to permit agreements of limited 
scope pending adoption of national agreements. 
The law specifies two groups of subjects— 
mandatory and optional—to be covered by 
the agreements: (1) The mandatory group 
includes provisions regarding hiring and firing, 
apprenticeship, training, termination of em- 
ployment, guaranty of the right to organize 
(“trade-union freedom”) and wages. (2) 
Optional subjects that may be included in an 
agreement are regulations on incentive and 
seniority bonuses, piece rates, and paid leave, 
and provisions in regard to shop stewards and 
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works committees (institutions already estab- 
lished by law). Wage rates, currently fixed 
by Government decree must be incorporated 
into an agreement. 


Agreements of Central Federations 


“Basic agreements, equivalent to general 
codes of industrial relations, have been nego- 
tiated between the central federations of 
employers’ associations and unions in Scan- 
dinavia.’ These agreements, while not actually 
binding upon the affiliated unions and em- 
wage stabilization and adjustment of wages 
have in practice been accepted and incorpor- 
ated into the collective agreements in the 
several industries. 

“In addition to the negotiation of nation- 
wide basic agreements, the central federations 
of these countries have also exercised guidance 
and control over the negotiation of major 
industry agreements, , During the war period, 
wage stabliization and adjustment of wages 
in accordance with the cost-of-living index was 
effected by basic agreements between the 
central federations. Norway and Denmark 
supplemented the agreements by Government 
wage controls. 

“The central federations of management 
and labour have in general played an impor- 
tant role, particularly during the war and 
postwar periods, in advising the governments 
of the countries covered in this report on 
social, economic, and labour policies. In 
Great Britain, a National Joint Advisory 
Council, half of its members nominated by 
Congress, was created in October, 1939, to 
advise the government on ‘all matters in 
which employers and workers have a common 
interest.’ 

“The French Government has set up a Com- 
misson on Collective Agreements, which 
includes representatives of the leading trade- 
union and employer federations along with 
government officials; it is to advise the Gov- 
ernment on matters of policy relating to wages, 
prices, and production, and the Minister of 
Labour on the approving or disapproving of 
colective agreemnts as required by the 1946 
law. 

“Tn the Netherlands a permanent joint body, 
the Labour Foundation, was planned in secret 
during the occupation and set up after libera- 
tion by 14 associations of employers and trade- 
unions, including the Socialist, Catholic, and 
Protestant union federations.” 


Enforcement of Agreements 


Both France and Great Britain have pre- 
served the principle of collective agreements 
in nationalized industries. 
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In Great Britain and Belgium ‘he courts are 
precluded from enforcing agreements, and 
strikes and Jock-outs during their life are 
legal. Damage suits arising from breach of 
agreement are not sanctioned by law. 

In the Netherlands and France recourse to 
regular courts for damages is provided, but, 
unless expressly provided under the terms of 
an agreement, associations are not liable for 
the actions of members. They are, however, 
obligated to seek obervance of the terms by 
their members. 

In the Netherlands, collective-agreements 
clauses which bind an employer to employ, or 
not to employ, persons who belong to a par- 
ticular union, party, or religious denomination 
are declared null and void by law. 

In the three Scandinavian countries, collec- 
tive agreements are enforceable in specially 
constituted labour courts. These have existed 
in Denmark since 1910, in Norway since 1915, 
and in Sweden since 1929. 
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In Denmark, the scope of the court’s auth- 
ority is based on an agreement between the 
central federations of employers and unions, 
who are also permitted to appoint the mem- 
bers of the court. The Jaw itself specifies only 
a few legal directives. Originally established 
for the settlement of disputes arising out of 
the interpretation of the basic agreement 
between the central federations, the work of 
the court has been extended to interpret all 
collective agreements between employers and 
unions. Only organizations, not individuals, 
may bring cases before the court. 

In Norway, also, individuals are precluded 
from bringing cases before the Labour Court. 
Furthermore, local questions arising out of 
the interpretation and application of agree- 
ments are referred in the first instance to the 
regular courts. The Labour Court is thus 
reserved for questions of national scope or for 
appeals. In other respects the legislation in 
Norway and Sweden is substantially similar. 


Union Health and Welfare Plans in the United States 


A BULLETIN describing collective bargain- 
ing developments in union health and 
welfare plans in the United States has been 
published by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. It reports that the number 
of workers covered by some type of health 
benefit plan has more than doubled since 1945, 
reaching approximately 1,250,000 early in 1947. 
Except for a few outstanding exceptions, 
notably the coal mines, the increment is the 
result of extended programs, rather than the 
adoption of such schemes by other unions, 
the bulletin reports. 

Most plans studied provide for financing by 
the employer alone, the usual agreement call- 
ing for a two to three per cent of payroll con- 
tribution. In regard to administration, plans 
were of one of three categories: (1) those 
administered by the union solely, (2) plans 
administered jointly, and (3) programs admin- 
istered by a private insurance company out 
of a fund or premiums paid by the employer. 
The plans contain provisions for weekly cash 
payments for disability from non-occupational 
accidents, hospital and surgical expenses, and 
frequently payment of doctor bills. Dental 
care and preventive medicines are not usually 
included. 

The first Union Health Centre of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
(AFL) was established in 1912 in New York 
City, and still functions. In addition to fur- 
nishing medical care to garment workers at 
the Centre, it inspects sick-benefit plans and 
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serves as a health education centre. It is con- 
cerned primarily with ambulatory cases—in 
the nature of a clinic. It does not offer service 
to the families, nor complete medical service 
to the members, and its financing varies with 
the craft. In addition to cash benefit pay- 
ments, and clinical medical services, the pro- 
gram provides some preventive medical care. 
The eye conservation plan, which provides 
that every shop is to be visited and each 
worker examined, is unique. For 17 years 
the Centre also provided dental care, but dis- 
continued this service for organizational 
reasons, 

A recent health-benefit plan negotiated by 
the St. Louis Joint Council, United Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Employees 
(CIO), referred to as the St. Louis Plan, is of 
interest in that a health institute was estab- 
lished, through employer contribution, which 
offers complete medical services. Every med- 
ical bill of members and their families, for 
service in the home, hospital, or clinic, is to be 
met by the St. Louis Labour Health Institute. 
The organizational plans as outlined in 1945 
would open the institute not only to union 
members and the non-voting families, but 
also to outsiders as non-voting approved par- 
ticipants. This may result in a union health- 
benefit plan that will include many unions 
jointly in the St. Louis area the bulletin states. 


In coal mining, both anthracite and bitu- 
minous, the coal miners secured, as a result 
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of negotiations in May and June 1946, provi- 
sions in their current agreements whereby 
about 450,000 miners (375,000 bituminous, 
75,000 anthracite) in 3,000 mines in 23 States 
are to achieve a considerable measure of 
security through the operation of welfare 
funds. 

In the soft-coal industry (Government oper- 
ated), one fund, designated as a “welfare and 
retirement fund,” is to be raised by levying a 
tax of 5 cents on each ton of soft coal pro- 
duced. It is to be administered by three 
trustees—one appointed by the U. 8. Coal 
Mines Administrator, one by the union, and 
one jointly. A second fund, designated as a 
“medical and hospital fund,” is to be accum- 
ulated from wage deductions presently being 
checked off from miners’ wages, or authorized 
in the future by the union, This fund is to 
be turned over to the union, and is to be 
administered by trustees appointed by the 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America (AFL). The agreement calls for 
co-operation between the trustees of the two 
funds. 

For the anthracite industry, a fund is to be 
raised similarly by a tax of 5 cents on each 
ton. This is a welfare and retirement fund, 
and is to be administered by three trustees— 
two to be appointed by the president of the 
United Mine Workers and one by the 
operators. 

The technique of levying a tax on coal pro- 
duced for the establishment and maintenance 
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of a welfare fund is one that has been in exis- 
tence in countries other than the United States 
for a number of years: Great Britain has had 
such a practice since 1936, and British India 
and Spain more recently the bulletin reports. 

The bulletin holds that current interest in 
welfare negotiations is expanding. Spokesmen 
for both labour and management and the pub- 
lic, it reports, are constantly attesting to the 
growing concern over the provision of adequate 
welfare benefits for workers. “There is,” it 
states, “no doubt, from past practice and cur- 
rent statements of unions, from recent 
management concern with welfare funds and 
their bargaining importance, from recent 
interest of the medical profession in the role 
of labour and management in _ industrial 
health, from the general interest of a con- 
siderable portion of the public in the Nation’s 
health, that welfare funds and health benefits 
will play an increasingly important role in 
future contract negotiations.” 

While claiming that there igs general accep- 
tance of the increasing importance of health 
benefit plans under collective bargaining, the 
bulletin contends that the method of financing 
is not clearly defined. The tendency toward ' 
employer-financed schemes, precipitated by 
the rigid wage control of the war period, may, 
now that payments in lieu of wages are no 
longer necessary to secure benefits in a tight 
labour market and taxes on profits liberalized 
give way to jJointly-contributed-to welfare 
funds. 


Trends in Department Store Unionization 


aK HE Management Record, a publication 

of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, an employers’ service organization func- 
tioning in New York City, reports in the 
June issue the findings of a survey undertaken 
into department store unionization trends. 

It states that the two outstanding labour 
organizations operating in the retail field are the 
Retail Clerks Internaional Protective Associa- 
tion (AFL), and the United Retail Wholesale 
and Department Store Workers (CIO). 

“The AFL union was organized in 1890, and 
reports a membership of about 250,000 in the 
United States, Canada and Puerto Rico. It 
claims jurisdiction over ‘all employees of 
stores, mercantile and mail-order establish- 
ments who are actively engaged in handling or 
selling merchandise’ The CIO union was 
organized in 1937 by a group of local unions 
that were formerly affiliated with the AFL 
organization. ‘These locals were expelled by 
the AFL union because they became part of 
the Committee for Industrial Organizations. 


The union places its membership at 125,000 
and its jurisdiction as covering ‘persons em- 
ployed in and about retail, wholesale, depart- 
ment store, warehouse and production estab- 
lishments. ’” 

“Although membership in unions of retail 
workers has increased rapidly in the past 
decade, it is still relatively small. Out of 
5,948,000 workers estimated to be employed in 
retailing (including automobile services), there 
are about 375,000 salespeople and related per- 
sonnel in unions. Organizing drives have 
recently been intensified among retail workers, 
just as in other white-collar fields. There are 
very few independent unions in retail estab- 
lishments, and their numbers are proportion- 
ately much smaller than the independent 
unions in other sectors of the economy.” 

Jurisdictional disputes, the article states, 
have developed as between locals within the 
same parent body as well as between AFL and 
CIO unions. 
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In the field of political action, as in other 
industries “members of labour unions in retail- 
ing do not all follow one political line. The 
basic difference between the AFL and CIO 
unions is that the CIO unions are interested 
in domestic and international poltical activ- 
ities and the AFL unions usually follow a non- 
political line. However, representatives of 
AFL locals in certain areas sometimes try to 
influence their membership to support a par- 
ticular candidate running for some public 
office. 

“Tn most instances, the unions of retail 
clerks come under the jurisdiction of state 
rather than federal labour laws. Where the 
unions cannot look to the National Labour 
Relations Act or to a state labour relations 
act, they will utilize their economic strength 
with the support of other local labour unions. 


“As indicated by recent convention reports, 
both unions of department store employees 
will continue to intensify their organization 
drives in this country and Canada. Appro- 
priations for this purpose total hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Department store em- 
ployees are dissatisfied partly, it is said, 
because they feel that their employers regard 
many of them as ‘old retainers,’ who receive 
wages below others in the community but who 
nevertheless are glad to stay on their jobs 
because of the cleanliness and personable 
nature of the work. It is not the ‘old retain- 
ers’ who have been spearheading the drive for 
unionization. Employers of retail workers say 
that some of their salesmen earn more than 
the highest paid craftsmen in industry. 


“The workers frequently complain that the 
company interests itself in the wages and 
working conditions of its employees only when 
union organizing circulars appear. But some 
department stores have carried on considerable 
research and training in an effort to under- 
stand their employees’ thinking on company 
wage and general personnel policies. Con- 
tracts have included clauses covering wages, 
seniority patterns, and grievance and arbitra- 
tion procedures similar to those in other 
industries. 


“On the question of salaries, an outstanding 
eastern department store executive sums up 
the attitude of many employers with the state- 
ment that he does not ‘know of any situation 
where there is as wide a spread between mini- 
mum and maximum wages as among depart- 
ment store clerks.’ Another factor stressed by 
executives is that many retail clerks use 
department store jobs as stop-gaps between 
other jobs, thus creating an unusually high 
turnover among workers in the minimum wage 
brackets. This condition causes an almost 
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static minimum among certain categories of 
employees. 

“Retailers are developing a desire to do 
studies on retail job analysis and evaluation. 
However, there is not complete agreement 
among department store executives and 
retailers generally in regard to organized job 
analysis and evaluation as’ an approach to 
salary administration problems. The catch- 
as-catch-can method of determining wage pol- 
icles is still part of the picture, particularly 
during periods of tight manpower markets 
when stores will pay relatively high wages for 
hard-to-get personnel. 


“In 1946, Donald A. Fowler, Chairman of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
Committee on Better Selling, stated that 
‘developments since V-J Day have confirmed 
the basic necessity for sound job analysis and 
evaluation if retailers are to meet the chal- 
lenge ahead. When the present backlog of 
consumer demand for essential merchandise 
is satisfied, many retailers will find themselves 
confronted with a wage structure which will 
be difficult to carry. These changes in em-- 
ployee working schedules and wage rates can 
be supported ultimately only through more 
efficient production.’ 


“Collective-bargaining units in twenty 
department store contracts analyzed differ 
from those in industrial agreements in that 
they usually exclude a long and highly spec- 
lalized list of employees. In the industrial 
contracts, it is found that ‘supervisory em- 
ployees’ are excluded as a group, while in the 
department store agreements, in addition to 
omitting them as a group, classifications are 
broken down and ‘buyers, assistant buyers, 
department managers, assistant department 
managers, store managers, and section man- 
agers’ are excluded individually. Groups of 
employees peculiar to the department store, 
such as lease department employees, compar- 
ison shoppers, and heads of stock, are also 
specifically excluded from the agreements. 

“Purchase discounts for employees and the 
payment of supper money on late nights are 
included in a number of department store 
contracts. These provisions are peculiar to 
department stores. 

“Analysis of twenty union security clauses 
shows that the majority are covered by union 
shop agreements, with only one membership- 
maintenance clause in the twenty contracts. 

“Although work rules do not appear in the 
contracts, the right to establish rules and reg- 
ulations is retained by management, with right 
of appeal by employees through established 
grievance procedures. 
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“Three of the twenty department store con- 
tracts indicate apprentice wage rates. Duties 
and job classification are not stated in any 
of the contracts. 

“Extra compensation for work on different 
shifts is not provided, although provisions are 
made for extra compensation for work done 
outside regular store hours. The nature of 
the department store, as a caterer to the pub- 
lic, makes hourly schedules more stable than in 
industry, say department store executives. As 
to hours, the majority of general industry con- 
tracts show a five-day week, while the depart- 
ment stores indicate a six-day week. This 
also stems from the nature of the business 
- operations and policy. . 

“Call-in. pay is provided for in seven of the 
twenty agreements, but, unlike agreements in 
the general industries, no provision is made for 
payment in case of temporary discontinuance 
of employment. 

“General industries usually specify the num- 
ber of holidays which are paid or not paid if 
the employees do not work, while provisions 
in department store agreements specify time 
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off for certain holidays. In all twenty depart- 
ment store agreements employees are paid for 
the holiday time. 

“In seven of the agreements, the union rep- 
resentative is specifically allowed time off 
without pay. 

“The only contingencies allowed for absence 
are personal sickness or serious injury. 


“Many factors relating to wages and work- 
ing conditions and discount plans for em- 
ployees are part of department store personnel 
policies. Yet, they are not incorporated into 
collective-bargaining agreements, This is 
because, say some store executives, certain 
patterns relating to wages and working con- 
ditions were part of store rules long before 
the collective-bargaining unit came into the 


‘picture. 


“There is a noticeable development of pro- 
grams, by personnel executives, evaluating the 
various phases of labour-management relation- 
ships. A personnel consciousness in depart- 
ment store line executives seems to be grow- 
ing as a result of training programs.” 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


INTRODUCTION 


pas Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P. C. 4003, and under 
the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

During the war and its aftermath, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 13, 1944, 
which suspended the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, enacted first in 1907; have 
required employers to negotiate with the rep- 
resentatives of their employees and provided 
machinery for the settlement of disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative auth- 
ority of Parliament, including navigation 
and shipping, lines of steam or other ships, 
railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, telephone 
and radio communication, ferries, and works 
situated in a province but which have been 
or may be declared by Parliament to be for 
the general advantage of Canada or two or 
more provinces. Jurisdiction over war indus- 
tries and industries within the scope of certain 
provinces which entered into wartime agree- 
ments with the Dominion, has now reverted to 
the provinces. (A summary of the present 
position with respect to labour relations legis- 
lation in Canada appears in the July issue 
of the Lasour GAzeTTE, pp. 940-943.) 

The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under the continuation 
of Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A Bill 
incorporating many of the features of the 
Regulations, with modifications and additions, 
was introduced in the House of Commons 
on June 17, 1947, but was allowed to stand 
over until the next session of Parliament 
(see elsewhere in this issue, p. 1102). 

The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
the certification of bargaining representatives, 


the intervention of the Board for the purpose 
of obtaining conciliation services from the 
Minister of Labour, the establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
collective agreements, and the institution of 
prosecution proceedings. 


The provisions of the Regulations. relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 


The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in making 
the various types of applications invoking 
the provisions of the Regulations and the 
services of the Board. Copies of these 
procedural regulations and of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, may 
be obtained from the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Regulations are here 
described in two separate articles. The first 
deals with applications made to the Board 
for the certification of bargaining representa- 
tives and other services, and records the 
decisions reached in such matters; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 


Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 


Applications Under the Wartime Labour Pelanone Regulations 


saat Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for two days during the 
month of July. During the month the Board 
received 36 applications for eertification (2 of 
which were withdrawn during the month), 
issued 11 certificates designating bargaining 
representatives, rejected. 3 applications, 
ordered 5 representation votes. 


The Board also received 5 applications for 
leave to prosecute, 3 of which were granted 
and 2 refused. 

The Board held 9 hearings and_ issued 
Reasons for Judgment covering the rejection 
of 3 applications for certification, decision 
upon which had been given previously. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND CONCILIATION 


Applications Granted for Certification of 
Bargaining Representatives 


1. Communications Unit No. 1 of the 
Federation of Employee-Professional Engi- 
meers and Assistants and certain officers 
and persons for the employees of The Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada performing 
the duties of foreign wire relations engineer, 
engineer, assistant engineer, and engineering 
assistant (excluding engineering assistants who 
are within the Plant Emloyees’ Association 
certification) in the Division Plant Engineer- 
ing Groups, Western Area and for the 
employees performing the duties of engineer, 
assistant engineer, engineering assistant and 
student engineer in the Engineering Depart- 
ment, Western Area, but excluding supervis- 
ing engineers.** 

2. Cargo and Gangway Watchmen’s Union 

(Local 1720, International Longshoremen’s 
Association) and certain of its officers for 
cargo and gangway watchmen employed at 
Saint John, N.B., by various steamship 
companies and agencies, represented by The 
Shipping Federation of Canada* 
_ 8. Local 106, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America and certain of its officers 
for dockmen, tractor drivers, truck drivers, 
drivers’ helpers and highway drivers employed 
by the Kingsway Transport Limited, Mont- 
real, at Montreal, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Three 
Rivers and Valleyfield, P.Q., and at Ottawa, 
Ont. The Board excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit foremen and persons of higher rank, 
despatchers, garage employees, janitors, night 
watchmen, office workers, and employees on 
the Toronto and Hamilton, Ont., payrolls of 
the company, the groups at Toronto and 
Hamilton being covered by an _ existing 
certification.* 

4. Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
certain of its officers for personnel employed 
aboard the ss. North Coaster by the Caribbean 
Steamship Co. Limited, Montreal, in the 
following classifications, first, second and third 
officer, and second, third and fourth engineer. 
The captain and the chief engineer were 
excluded from the bargaining unit.* 

5. Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
certain of its officers for personnel employed 
aboard ‘the ss. Magdalen by Magdalen 
Islands Transportation Co. Limited, Mont- 
real, in the classifications of first and second 
officer, and second and third engineer. The 
captain, the chief engineer, the chief steward 
and the purser were excluded from the 
bargaining unit.* ; 





* Following an investigation of the application. 
** Following an investigation of the application and a 
representation vote. 
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6. Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
certain of its officers for personnel employed 
aboard the ss. Island Connector by the Inter 
Island Steamship Co. Limited, Montreal, in 
the classifications of first, second and third 
officer, and second, third and fourth engineer. 
The captain, the chief engineer and the chief 
steward were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 


7. Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
certain of its officers for personnel employed 
aboard tthe ss. Gulf Port by the Gulf Ports 
Steamship Co. Limited, Montreal, in the 
classifications of first, second and third officer, 
and second, third and fourth engineer. The 
captain and the chief engineer were excluded 
from the bargaining unit.* 


8. Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
certain of its officers for personnel employed 
aboard the ss. North Pioneer by North 
Pioneer Steamship Co. Limited, Montreal, in 
the classifications of first, second and third 
officer, and second, third and fourth engineer, 
and assistant purser. The captain, the chief 
engineer, the chief steward and tthe chief 
purser were excluded from the bargaining 
unit.* 


9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers and 
certain of its officers for clerks and messengers 
employed by Canadian National Railways in 
the “WI” office of the Railway Telegraph 
Department at Winnipeg.* 


10. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and an officer for 
engineering officers, including the chief 
engineers, employed by Nvagara, St. Catharines 
and. Toronto Railway Company (Canadian 
National Steamers) on vessels operating 
between Port Dalhousie, Ont., and Toronto* 


11. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers, 
Division 32, and certain of its officers for 
stationary engineers employed by Canadian 
National Railways in the engineer’s depart- 
ment of the Prince Arthur Hotel, Port 
Arthur, Ont. The chief engineer was excluded 
from the bargaining unit.* 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union affecting 
unlicensed personnel employed by the Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Co. Limited, 
Lauzon, P.Q., on the Tugs ss. Busy Bee, 
ss. Chateau and ss. Manoir (L.G., May, 1947, 
p. 661). Following a hearing, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that 
the tugging operations carried on by the 
company were incidental to its shipbuilding 
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activity, the application thus falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Quebec provincial 


authorities. 
2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers 


affecting certain employees of Canada Coach 
Lines, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. (L.G., June, 
1947, p. 795). Following the taking of a 
representation vote ordered by the Board, the 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it did not have the support of a majority of 
the employees affected, 118 employees voting 
for the applicant organization out of 300 who 
cast ballots. Some 322 were eligible to vote. 


3. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., affecting marine engineers 
employed by the Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence 
Transportation Co. Limited, Toronto (LG., 
July, 1947, p. 958). Following the taking of 
a vote of the marine engineers, excluding 
chief engineers, employed on the 27 vessels 
operated by the company, the Board rejected 
the application for the reason that it did not 
have the support of a majority of the 
employees affected. Out of 48 employees 
eligible to vote, 13 voted for the applicant 
organization. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers; 
Hull City Transport Employees’ Syndicate, 
applicants, and Hull City Transport Limited, 
Aull, PO CuiG,, daly, :..4947,.pp...958,. 959). 
Following an investigation of the two applica- 
tions, the Board ordered a representation vote 
of the chauffeurs and garage employees, with 
the names of both applicant organizations on 
the ballot and excluding the office employees 
from the unit. Messrs. R. H. Taber and E. H. 
Menard, Ottawa, were appointed by the Board 
as Returning Officers to supervise the ballot. 

2. Local 508, International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union, and Empire Steve- 
doring Co. Limited, Vancouver (L.G., July, 
1947, p. 958). Following an investigation of 
the application, the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of deepsea longshoremen 
employed by the company in ‘the ports of 
Chemainus, Crofton, Ladysmith and Nanaimo, 
B.C. The names of the applicant organiza- 
tion and of Local 38/164, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, will appear on the 
ballot. 
Officer, Vancouver, was appointed as Return- 
ing Officer to supervise the vote. 

3. Local 508, International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union, and Canadian 
Stevedoring Co. Limited, Vancouver (L.G., 
July, 1947, p. 958). Following an investiga- 
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tion of the application, the Board ordered a 
representation vote of deepsea longshoremen 
employed by the company in the ports of 
Chemainus, Crofton, Ladysmith and Nanaimo, 
B.C. The names of the applicant organization 
and of Local 38/164, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, will appear on the ballot. 
Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, 


Vancouver, was appointed as Returning 
Officer to supervise the vote. 
4. Canadian Seamen's Union, and Brit- 


american, Limited, Vancouver (L.G., July, 
1947, p. 959). Following an investigation of 
the application, the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of the unlicensed personnel of 
the deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ments on the Tanker Britamerican, excluding 
the purser from the unit. The names of the 
applicant organization and of the Seafarer’s 
International Union of North America, will 
appear on the ballot. Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, has 
been appointed Returning Officer to supervise 
the vote. 


5. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B1405, and Arctic Radio 
Corporation, Flin Flon, Man. (L.G., July, 
1947, p. 959). Following an investigation of 
the application, the Board ordered a vote of 
the employees affected, excluding the manager, 
the janitor and the sports caster from the 
bargaining unit. Mr. R. H. Hooper, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, has been 
appointed Returning Officer to supervise the 
vote. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Atr Lines, 
Limited, Winnipeg (L.G., April, 1947, p. 525). 
Following an investigation of the application 
and a hearing of the parties concerned, 
including the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
and the International Association of Machin- 
ists, the application was withdrawn by the 
Vice-President of the applicant organization. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Driftwood 
Lands and Timber Limited, Sault Ste. Mare, 
Ont. (L.G., June, 1947, p. 795). The applica- 
tion was withdrawn by an officer of the 
applicant organization. 

3. Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
Charlevoix-Saguenay Navigation Co. Limited, 
Montreal (M.V. Jacques Cartier) (L.G., June, 
1947, p. 796). The application was withdrawn 
by an officer of the applicant organization. 

4. Canadian Union of Boilermakers & Iron 
Shipbuilders, Local 3, and Davie Shipbuilding 
and Repairing Co. Limited, Lauzon, P.Q. 
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(unlicensed personnel on Tugs ss. Busy Bee, 
ss. Chateau, ss. Manoir (L.G., July, 1947. p. 
959). Following an investigation of the 
application and a hearing of the parties, the 
application was withdrawn by the President 
of the applicant organization. 

5. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Lower St. 
Lawrence Transport Co. Limited, Rimouski, 
P.Q. (unlicensed personnel on ss. Jean Brillant, 
ss. Matane and ss. Rimouski) (L.G., July, 1947, 
p. 959). The application was withdrawn by 
the Vice-President of the applicant organiza- 
tion. 

6. Canadian Union of Boilermakers & Iron 
Shipbuilders, Local 3, and Davie Shipbuilding 
and Repairing Co. Limited, Lauzon, P.Q. 
(engineers on Tugs ss. Busy Bee, ss. Chateau, 
and ss. Manoir) (L.G., July, 1947, p. 959). 
This application was received from and with- 
drawn by the applicant organization during 
July. 

7. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Standard Oil Co. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, covering a unit 
of marine engineers. This application was 
received from and withdrawn by the applicant 
organization during the month of July. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the Month of July, 1947 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel of the ss. Pelee operated 
by The Pelee Shipping Company, Limited, 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division No. 82, on behalf of stationary 
engineers employed in the engineer’s depart- 
ment of the Prince Arthur Hotel, Port 
Arthur, Ontario, by the Canadian National 
Railways. This application was certified 
during the month; see also under “applica- 
tions granted” this article. 

3. Canadian Union of Boilermakers and 
Iron Ship Builders, Local 3, on behalf of 
chief and second engineers employed on Tugs 
ss. Busy Bee, ss. Chateau and ss. Manoir by 
the Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Com- 
pany Limited, Lauzon, P.Q. This application 
was withdrawn during the month. 

4. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
the Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


5. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Paterson Steamships Limited, Fort William, 
Ontario. 
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6. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on _ vessels 
operated by Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


7. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
the Quebec and Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


8. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, P.Q. 


9. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed crew, including deckhands, watch- 
men, wheelsman, cooks, second cooks, firemen, 
boilers and quarters, of ss. Makaweli, operated 
by Lakeland Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

10. Fun Flon Base Metal Federal Union 
No. 172 on behalf of hourly-rated employees 
in the research department of the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited, 
Flin Flon, Manitoba. 

11. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


12. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
National Sand and Material Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


13. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Hindman Transportation Company Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ontario. 

14. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Maritime Towing and Salvage Limited, 
Halifax, NS. 

15. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, NS. 


16. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway. 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 182, on behalf of all employees of 
the Toronto Terminals Railway Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, employed in the restaurant 
(oak room, lunch room and soda fountain), 
consisting of cashiers, waitresses, waiters, 
chefs, cooks, etc., except the supervisor in 
charge. 

17. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of marine 
engineers employed by Standard Oil Company 
of British Columbia, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
This application was withdrawn during the 
month. 
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18. National Association of Marne 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers employed by Britamerican 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

19. National Association of Marne 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
Marine engineers employed by the Shell Ou 
Company of British Columbia Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


20. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
licensed engine room personnel and elec- 
tricians employed on M.V. Huascaran by 
North American Transport Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


21. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Sincennes-McNaughton Line Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

22. Brotherkood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of red cap _ porters 
employed at the Vancouver Station by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


23. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Lloyd Tankers Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


24. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
the Lake Erie Navigation Company Limited, 
Walkerville, Ontario. 


25. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Great Lakes Lumber and Shipping Limited, 
Fort William, Ontario. 


26. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
quartermasters, deckhands, oilers, firemen, first 
and second cooks, messmen, and_ porter 
employed by Northumberland Ferries Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.E.l. 


27. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Algoma Central Steamship Company, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. 


28. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Abitibi Navigation Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


29. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Coal Carriers Corporation Limited, Brock- 
ville, Ontario. 

30. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of chief 
engineers, second engineers and third engineers 
employed on ss. Bruce Hudson and ss. Joan 


Virgima by Lloyd Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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31. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of the 
chief, second, third, fourth and fifth engineer 
employed on the ss. Coalfax by Coal Carriers 
Corporation Limited, Brockville, Ontano. 


32. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of chief 
engineers and second engineers employed on 
the Tugs Edward C. Whelan and Lasgar by 
Consolidated Bridging Company Limited, Fort 
William, Ontarwo. 


33. Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels of Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


34. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union 
(Local 802, International Union of Mine, Mull 
& Smelter Workers) on behalf of sewer and 
water project employees, except the general 
foreman, superintendent and office staff, of 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


35. Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels of Sarnia Steamships Limited, Sarnia, 
Ontario. 


36. Canadian Lake Seamen’s Unton on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels of Colonial Steamships Limited, 
Sarnia, Ontario. — 


\ 


Applications for leave to prosecute 
GRANTED 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicant, and 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited. 


2. Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicant, and 
Colonial Steamships Limited, and Captain 
Scott Misner. 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicant, and 
Sarnia Steamships Limited, and Captain 
Scott Muisner. 


The Board separately granted the three 
applications mentioned above, finding in each 
case that collective agreements had been 
entered into between the union and each 
of the three. companies under date of 
September 38, 1946. 


The union had alleged a breach of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, by the companies and officials who were 
said to have refused to issue passes to rep- 
resentatives of the union which would permit 
them to board vessels, as provided in the 
collective agreements between the companies 
and the union, and to have issued such passes 
to another labour organization. 

In giving its decisions, the Board expressed 
the hope that the parties would make a 
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settlement of their differences without 


recourse to court proceedings. 


REFUSED 


1. Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, P.Q., 
applicant, and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and Mr. J. E. Dore and Mr. L. Rivet. 


The Board refused the company leave to 
prosecute the union and the two persons who 
were said to have attempted to organize the 
employees of the company into the union 
during working hours at their place of 
employment, thereby allegedly violating Sec- 
tion 20(2) of the Regulations. 

The Board announced that Reasons for 
Judgment would be given in the matter at 
its next meeting. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicant, and 
Captain Scott Misner, President, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, and Sarnia Steamships, 
Limited, and Captain Norman Reoch, Oper- 
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ating Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited. 
The Board refused its consent to the 


prosecution of Captain Scott Misner and 
Captain Norman Reoch. The application had 
alleged that the two officials had violated the 
Regulations by offering financial support to 
an official of the union. 

The Board announced that Reasons for 
Judgment would be given at its next meeting. 


Reasons for Judgment issued during July 


il. Quebec Longshoremen’s Union, Local 1, 
applicant, and Albert G. Baker ILmited, 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mulls Limited, 
and Canadian Import Company Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q. In the July issue of the Lasour 
Gazerte (p. 958) it was reported that these 
three applications had been rejected and that 
Reasons for Judgment would be given. The 
Board has given Reasons for Judgment as 
follows:— 


Between: Quebec Longshoremen’s Union, Local No. 1, Applicant, and Albert 
G. Baker Limited; Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited; 
Canadian Import Company Limited; Quebec, P.Q., Respondents and 
Quebec Ship Labourers’ Benevolent Society Intervener. 


The Board consisted of. the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, D’Aoust, Deschamps, Hills 
and Picard. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are three applications, dated April 16, 
1947, submitted by the Quebec Longshore- 
men’s Union, Local No. 1, for certification of 
bargaining representatives for a bargaining 
unit consisting of employees employed at 
Quebec and Levis Harbour as longshoremen 
by each of Albert G. Baker Limited, Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited, and 
Canadian Import Company Limited, but 
excluding therefrom men who worked less 
than two months on such work during the 
shipping season. Subsequent to the filing of 
these applications, the applicant asked that 
for purpose of certification the Board use, as 
a standard for making a check of union mem- 
bership, those employees employed as long- 
shoremen appearing on the company payroll 
in each case at the opening of the 1947 naviga- 
tion season. The applicant claimed to have as 
members a majority of such employees. 

The Albert G. Baker Limited operates a 
master stevedoring business and supplies long- 
shore labour at Quebec to a number of firms 
in the shipping business. At the first payroll 
date following the opening of the shipping 
season there were some 115 longshoremen on 
the company payroll. 


Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited state that at the time of application 
they had not hired any longshore labour and 
did not expect to do so until some time in 
June, 1947. 

In the case of the Canadian Import Com- 
pany Limited there were some 71 longshore- 
men on the company payroll at the first pay- 
roll date following the opening of the naviga- 
tion season. 

The applications were opposed by the Que- 
bec Ship Labourers’ Benevolent Society. 

- Facts as disclosed are that f6r many years 
longshore or ship-loading labour has been 
supplied to shipping and import firms during 
the shipping season at Quebec and Levis 
Harbour by the Quebec Ship Labourers’ Bene- 
volent Society, from members of the organiza-~ 
tion which constitutes a longshoremen labour 
pool. The shipping season extends over some 
thirty weeks during the year and there are 
some 300 longshoremen in this group who 
are regularly assigned during the season for 
such work. To the extent that the required 
labour cannot be supplied from this group, 


‘casual workers from other sources are drawn 


on by employers for this purpose. 

In the case of master stevedoring firms, such 
as the Albert G. Baker Limited, the company 
hires the men to carry out the firm’s steve- 
doring contracts with various shipping or 
importing companies. In other cases, the 
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shipping or importing company hires directly 
through the Society. 

In 1940, a collective agreement was entered 
into between the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, representing the great majority of 
the stevedoring and shipping companies 
operating in the port of Quebec and Levis, 
and the Society. This agreement was signed 
May 17, 1940, and by its terms was to con- 
tinue in force until December 31, 1940, and 
thereafter from year to year unless or until 
either party served written notice on the other 
party at least sixty days prior to December 
31, 1940, or sixty days prior to December 31 
of any subsequent year. The Society claims 
that this agreement is still in force and 
operates as a bar to any application for certi- 
fication at this time in so far as such applica- 
tions for certification affect companies who 
are parties to the agreement. The companies 
whose names appear in the agreement are 
nine in number and include the Albert G. 
Baker Limited and Canadian Import Com- 
pany Limited. These employers comprise, we 
are advised, the majority of the companies 
using longshore labour from the pool. The 
Society further claims that all members of 
the longshoremen group are members of the 
Society and that such of these men as are 
also members of the applicant organization 
do not constitute a majority of the said group. 

The Board is of opinion that an appropriate 
bargaining unit comprising longshore labour at 
Quebee and Levis Harbour would be one con- 
sisting of the group of men regularly em- 
ployed during the shipping season as long- 
shoremen at Quebec and Levis Harbour by 
the firms and agencies hiring this class of 
labour. Men employed from other sources 
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intermittently as casual longshore labour, 
as distinguished from the foregoing, would not 
be appropriate for inclusion in this unit as 
they have not the same continuing or sub- 
stantial interest in the working conditions 
applicable to this group. 


The Board is of opinion that these applica- 
tions should be rejected on the following 
grounds, namely :— 

1. The applicant has not satisfied the Board 
that it has as members, within the meaning of 
section 5 (2) of the Regulations, the majority 
of employees in an appropriate bargaining 
unit. 

2. Considering that the longshore group, 
with respect to which certification is desired, 
has provided longshore labour over a period 
of years to all employers at Quebec and Levis 
Harbour belonging to the Shipping Federation, 
as well as to other employers at this port, the 
Board is not disposed to consider applications 
affecting longshoremen employed by only a 
small minority of these employers, and where 
these employers employ less than a majority 
of longshore labour, without having before it 
at the same time applications with respect to 
the other employers employing longshore 
labour from the same group. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
L. P. Picnon, 2sq., K.C., 
for the Applicant. 
C. G. Powsr, Esq., K.C., 
J. Lesacs, Esq., 


G. D. Deanegy, Esq., 
for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, July 29, 1947. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National), and, until May 
15, 1947, such disputes in certain provinces 
were also referred to the Minister by the 
Provincial Boards in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. The Minister then appoints a Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties and 
endeavour to effect an agreement. If the 
Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about 


settlement of the matters in dispute and 
reports that in his view an agreement might 
be facilitated by the appointment of a Con- 
ciliation Board, a Board is then established 
by the Minister. The duty of such a Board 
is to endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties on the matters in dispute and to 
report its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 


I Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During July, 1947, Conciliation Officers were 
assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the follow- 
ing cases :— 

Canadian National Railways (Sleeping, 
Dining and Parlour Car Dept.) and Canadian 
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Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (CCL). Bernard Wilson, 
Conciliation Officer. (See also III). 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), 
Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast and 
Lakes Barge and Ferry Service), Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), Union Steamships, Ltd., and Frank 
Waterhouse & Co. Ltd., and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild (TLC). G. R. Currie, 
Conciliation Officer. 

National Harbours Board, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer. 


II Agreements Facilitated by Gonvibarien 
Officers or Applications Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
during July, 1947, from Conciliation Officers 
indicating the successful completion of nego- 
tiations with the signing of an agreement or 
the withdrawal of the application for inter- 
vention :— 

' Arctic Ice Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Arctic Ice Employees’ Unit, One Big Union. 
R. H. Hooper, Conciliation Officer. 

Thos. Jackson & Sons Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. 
H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

McCurdy Supply Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. 
H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

J. S. Nairn, Sydney, N.S., and Cape Breton 
Quarrymen’s Union (CCL). H. R. Pettigrove, 
Conciliation Officer. 

National Harbours Board (Grain Elevators 
at Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Cold 
Storage Plant at Montreal, P.Q.) and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). J. S. McCullagh, Conciliation 
Officer. | 

III Boards Established 


During the month, Conciliation Boards were 
established to deal with disputes between the 
following parties: 

Canadian National Railways (Sleeping, 
Dining and Parlour Car Dept.) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (CCL). Bernard Wilson, 
Conciliation Officer. (See also I). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Dining, Cafe 
and Buffet Car Employees) and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen.. Bernard Wilson, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 
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Recommendations of Conciliation Officers 
Referred to Provincial Ministers 


of Labour 


In the following case, a Conciliation Officer 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
before May 15, 1947, to deal with a dispute 
now falling within Provincial jurisdiction and 
he reported during the month of July that he 
had been unable to effect a settlement of the 
dispute and recommended the establishment 
of a Conciliation Board, and his reeommenda- 
tion was referred to the Minister of Labour 
for Manitoba :— 


Bulman Bros. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Local 31, Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America. H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer 
(vice R. H. Hooper). 


IV Boards Fully Constituted 


Canadian National Railways (Freight Hand- 
lers on Montreal Wharf). The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between Canadian National Railways (Freight 
Handlers on Montreal Wharf) and the Bro- 
therhood of Railway and Steampship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (AFL-TLC) was fully constituted on 
July 7, 1947, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge C. E. Guerin, Montreal, as 
Chairman of the Board, on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, T. R. Meighen, K.C., Montreal, and 
M. W. Wright, Ottawa, who had been 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Freight 
Handlers on Montreal Wharf) The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
(Freight Handlers on Montreal Wharf) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (AFL-TLC) was fully constituted 
on July 7, 1947, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge C. E. Guerin, Montreal, as 
Chairman of the Board, on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, T. R. Meighen, K.C., Montreal, and 
M. W. Wright, Ottawa, who had been 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Communica- 
tions Dept.). The Conciliation Board estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Communica- 
tions Dept.) and the Commercial Telegra- 
phers’ Union, Canadian Pacific System, 
Division No. 1 (AFL-TLC) was fully consti- 
tuted on July 31, 1947, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge F. W. Schwenger, 
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Hamilton, as Chairman of the Board, in the 
absence of a joint recommendation by the 
other two members of the Board, James P. 
Pratt, K.C., and Drummond Wren, both of 
Toronto, who had been appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and employ- 
ees respectively. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Canadian National Rail- 
ways (B.C. Coast and Lakes Barge and Ferry 
Service), Canadian National Railways (B.C. 
Coast Service), Union Steamships Ltd., and 
Frank Waterhouse & Co. Ltd. The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National Railways (B.C. Coast and Lakes 
Barge and Ferry Service), Canadian National 
Railways (B.C. Coast Service), Union Steam- 
ships Ltd., and Frank Waterhouse & Co. Ltd., 
and National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada Inc. (TLC) was fully constituted 
on July 18, 1947, with the appointment of 
J. Edwin Eades, Vancouver, as Chairman of 
the Board, in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation by the other two members of the 
Board, G. E. Housser, K.C., and H. Gargrave, 
both of Vancouver, who had been appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Boards Reconvened 


Snyder's Ltd. On July 22, 1947, the Minister 
of Labour reconvened the Conciliation Board 
established to deal with matters in dispute 
between Snyder’s Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 13, National 
Union of Furniture Workers and Allied Crafts 
(CCL). The Board, composed of His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, Chairman, and 
J. EK. Ferguson, Toronto, and Dr. Eugene 
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Forsey, Ottawa, members appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively, submitted an interim report in 
October, 1946 (See Lasour Gazerre November 
1946, pages 1570-71). 


V Board Reports Received 


During the month, Board reports were 
received in the following cases: 

Acadian Lines Ltd. (formerly Wagner Tours 
Ltd.), Halifax, N.S., and Lodge 350, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Archibald Coal Co. Ltd., Halifax, N.S., and 
Local 2, National Union of Coal Distributors 
(CCL). 

Brandon Woollen Mills Co. Ltd., Brandon, 
Man., and Local 1, Brandon Woollen Mills 
Union (CCL). 

Canadian Industries Ltd., Nobel, Ont., and 
Local 13031, District 50, Canadian Chemical 
Division, United Mine Workers of America 
(AFL-CCL). 

City Dray Co., Winnipeg, Man., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (CCL). 

S. Cunard & Co. Ltd., Halifax, NS., and 
Local 2, National Union of Coal Distributors 
(CCL). 

Manitoba Cartage & Storage Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL). 

National Cartage & Storage Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL). 

Thermoid Mould & Tool Works Ltd., Wel- 
land, Ont., and Local 523, United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL). 


Report of Board in Disputes Between Acadian Lines Ltd. (Formerly Wagner 
Tours Ltd.), Halifax, N.S., and Lodge 350, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and Between Acadian Lines, Halifax, N.S., and Lodge 234, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


On July 1, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
recelved the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll, Halifax, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reecommenda- 
tion by the other two members of the Board, 
Russell McInnes, K.C., Halifax, and W. T. 
Hayden, New Glasgow, appointed on the 
nomination of the employers and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Hon. Humpurey Mircue tt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Honourable Sir: The Board of Conciliation 
established by you on the 3rd day of May, 
A.D. 1947, did enter upon the work of adjust- 
ing the dispute involving rates of pay and 
working conditions between the above parties. 
The disputes involving two Companies and 
two Unions were in general dealt with together. 
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A typewritten statement was read by Mr. 
J. J. Hendrick, V.P. of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and received by the Board, 
containing an exact history of the circuitous 
route of the negotiations between the parties, 
and indicating to some extent the line of 
cleavage. There was also a copy of the first 
agreement proposed by the employees, and 
the result of negotiations thereon reported by 
your Industrial Relations Officer, Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove. Included also was a copy of a 
reply dated February 17 on behalf of the 
Companies, including a proposed agreement 
containing a clause or suggestion that there- 
after rates of pay should be on the mileage 
basis with the rates set out. The acceptance 
of those rates by the employees would be the 
acceptance of a considerable cut in wages or 
pay. Also presented by Mr. Hendrick was a 
new proposed agreement on behalf of the 
employees which was placed before your Board 
as a basis for discussion and negotiation. 

There was some general discussion on the 
whole situation then and afterwards. The 
representatives of the employers and the 
accredited bargaining agents of the employees 
were ultimately given a week to discuss and 
negotiate on the matters involved and to 
report results. The Board were not to be 
present while these discussions were being 
held. Both parties agreed to the arrangement. 

The report was that no agreement was 
possible. 

The Board finally decided that its members 
would draft an agreement which might be 
satisfactory to all. The agreement was drafted. 
It was satisfactory to all the members of the 
Board as being fazr and reasonable. It was 
presented to the Bargaining Agents for the 
Employees and to Mr. Thompson, who 
carried on negotiations on behalf of the 
Employers. The Bargaining Agents for the 
Employees expressed their willingness to 
sign the agreement. Mr. Thompson for 
the Company refused to consider the 
agreement. A copy of this proposed agree- 
ment is annexed hereto and we _ think 
should have been accepted by the employers. 
Indeed, while Mr. McInnes, the employers’ 
representative on the Board, makes a separate 
report, he is in agreement with the under- 
signed that it is fair and reasonable and he 
and Mr. Hayden, the employees’ representa- 
tive, agreed on its terms before presenting 
it to their respective parties. The Chairman 
did think that the basic pay of spare bus 
drivers should be $120 per month, but the 
other two members agreed on the amount set 
out in the agreement, namely, $125 per month. 

The Chairman, having regard to the whole 
record of negotiations, and what transpired 
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before the Board, is of opinion that Mr. 
Thompson, who represented the Companies, 
had and has little interest in entering into a 
working agreement with the employees. 

We think that the agreement is as already 
stated a fair and reasonable one and should 
be accepted by the Employers, as it is in 
reality the result of an agreement entered into 
by the members of your Board. 


(Signed) W. F. Carrot, 
Chairman. 

(Signed) W. T. Haypen, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


Hon. HumpuHrey Mircue., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Mr. Minister: 

I have gone over the Agreement being sub- 
mitted to you by the Chairman of the above 
named Conciliation Board. 

The Companies involved gave their bus 
drivers a substantial increase in pay on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, and in my opinion a further 
increase cannot be justified at the present 
time. 

Apart from the wage increase, the differ- 
ences between the Companies and their bus 
drivers are only technical and could be agreed 
upon without difficulty. Generally, I feel 
that the proposed agreement is fair and 
reasonable. 

I am unable to concur in the finding of the 
other members of the Board. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Russett McINNES 


Addendum to Report 


Honourable HumpuHreEY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Honourable Sir: 

There was sent to me on Saturday morning 
copies of documents which were sent by Mr. 
Thompson to his officials in the various ter- 
minal stations containing an outline of the 
proceedings which were both untrue and, in 
my opinion, a direct interference with the 
work of the Conciliation Board. Those docu- 
ments were placed on the bulletin boards at 
Yarmouth and Truro and, I understand, at 
Amherst during the course of our negotiations 
and I want to say that I consider it a clear 
indication that Mr. Thompson was interfering 
with the work of the Board in attempting to 
draw away his employees from dealing further 
with their representatives. 


(Sgd.) W. F. Carroii 
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Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between Archibald Coal Co. Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. and Local 2, National Union of Coal Distributors (CCL). 


On July 2, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge K. L. Crowell, Bridgetown, 
NS., Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
on the recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Russell McInnes, K.C. 
and H. A. Shea, both of Halifax, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 

Your Board believes that it has exhausted 
every possibility of having a collective bar- 
gaining agreement signed by the Archibald 
Coal Company, Limited and your Board sub- 
mits herewith the following findings:— 

(1) There is no dispute between the 

employees (members of Local 2) of 
Archibald Coal Company, Limited and 


the said Company as to working condi- 
tions, working hours, rates of pay, etc. 


(2) That the members of the bargaining 
Committee have agreed to sign the 
agreement submitted with the amend- 
ments recommended by the Company, 
a copy of which you have on file. 


(3) That the said Company refuses abso- 
lutely to sign this or any other agree- 
ment; this attitude of the Company 
was again confirmed today. 


Your Board recommends that this bargain- 
ing agreement together with the Company 
amendments incorporated therein being fair 
and reasonable should be entered in by both 
parties. 

(Sgd.) K. L. Crowe i, 


Chatrman. 
(Sgd.) Russern McINngs, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) H. A. Suma, 

Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Brandon Woollen Mills Co. Ltd., 
Brandon, Man., and Local 1, Brandon Woollen Mills Union (CCL). 


On July 14, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge J. M. George, Morden, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
R. B. Alexander and B. R. Constable, both 
of Brandon, who were appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


Hon. Humpurey MItcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir: 

The first session of the Board of Concilia- 
tion established by you on the 6th day of 
May, 1947, to deal with above matter was 
held at Brandon on June 12, at which sub- 
missions were made by Mr. W. T. White on 
behalf of the Union and by Mr. McQuarrie, 
Solicitor for the Company. Owing to the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. J. C. Maillard, 
Manager of the Company, the session was 
then adjourned to June 23. 

At the second session Mr. Maillard made 
available to the Board copies of the auditor’s 
statement for the private consideration of the 
members thereof. It was quite apparent at 
this session that the Company did not take 


much exception to a raise in pay, except on 
the ground that they were financially unable 
to assume any further liability, and to do so 
might put the Company out of business. The 
session resolved itself into a discussion of the 
financial position of the Company and its 
possibility of increasing profits by more 
eficiency of employees through increased 
wages. This did not seem possible. 

The Company had taken over a bankrupt 
concern four years ago, assuming heavy lia- 
bilities. With obsolete machinery and no 
capital with which to purchase new machinery, 
and which cannot even be purchased at the 
present time, the Company is working under 
a very great handicap. Although making 
slight progress, it is the opinion of this Board 
that the Company cannot very well improve 
ifs position until it is able to secure more 
eficient machinery and thereby reduce its 
operating costs. This does not seem possible 
at the present moment, and it would appear 
that any agreement entered into would be by 
way of experiment to see whether increased 
wages under present circumstances could be 
justified, and this the Board suggested to both 
parties. 

It was finally suggested on behalf of the 
Company, and agreed to on behalf of the 
Union, that the hearings be adjourned to 
July 7, im order that the Board might consider 
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the facts and then bring in at the next session 
a proposal for consideration. This suggestion 
was carried out. 

In the interval the Board, after careful 
study of the facts, felt that a slight increase 
in wages was essential, but this increase must 
be based, not on a comparison with what other 
similar mills in Canada are paying, but on 
the Company’s ability to pay, without too 
greatly endangering its financial structure. 

When the hearings re-convened on July 7, 
the Chairman outlined to both parties the 
opinion of the Board regarding above matter, 
and suggested as the unanimous opinion of the 
Board, that for the present at least, there 
should be an increase in wages not to exceed 
10 per cent of that paid in 1946, which after 
taking into consideration income tax, meant a 
net increase of overhead to the Company by 
approximately 74 per cent of the wages paid 
the previous year. 

The Board then submitted to them a new 
schedule of wages on above basis. Mr. Mail- 
lard considered them reasonable and admitted 


his desire to put them into force with certain 


modification, and the Board was satisfied from 
the remarks of Mr. White that he was pre- 
pared to recommend same to the employees 
for approval. 

Mr. Maillard did, however, object to pay- 
ment for all statutory holidays named in the 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Act, where the 
employee was receiving at least the minimum 
wage set forth in said Act without payment for 
holidays, stating that as being within his 
powers according to his interpretation of said 
Act. When it was suggested to him by the 
Board that he sign the Agreement with a 
schedule of wages attached thereto, as sug- 
gested by the Board, he then took exception 
to the terms of the Agreement itself, with 
particular reference to the setting up of a 
grievance committee, and stated that in any 
case he would not sign any Agreement as he 
was definitely opposed to putting his signature 
to any document that had reference to the 
union activities. It was then found necessary 
to give a further adjournment to July 11 to 
enable him to re-consider, and, if necessary, 
to take the matter up with his Directors, and 
also allow Mr. White an opportunity to discuss 
with the employees the new wage schedule 
proposed by the Board. 

On resuming the hearings on July 11, both 
parties were again asked to make any further 
comments they wished to make with regard 
to the proposals formerly submitted to them 
by the Board, and if after re-consideration of 
the same they were prepared to accept them. 
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Mr. White showed his readiness to co-operate 
with the Board to any reasonable degree, but 
Mr. Maillard, to the disappoimtment of the 
Board, was still adamant in his refusal to 
sign any agreement, or to even discuss any 
proposal that might justify him in doing so. 
When asked if he would write a letter setting 
forth such terms as he was agreeable to, and 
agreeing to carry out those terms, he refused 
even to go that far. 


It has become quite apparent to the Board 
throughout the hearmgs that Mr. Maillard 
resents any dictation on the part of the Union 
and his employees, and displayed very little 
of that co-operative spirit and good faith 
which should exist between Management and 
Labour, which he displayed most in refusing 
to even consider the setting up of a grievance 
committee or a Labour-Management Commit- 
tee, both of which the Board considers essen- 
tial to the successful operation of the plan. 
Mr. Maillard appears to be willing to rely 
on the good will which he thinks already exists 
between him and his employees, many of 
whom have been with him for some time. As 
to whether or not he is justified in doing so 
remains to be seen. 

Mr. ‘Maillard being so determined in. his 
stand, and not being prepared to alter his 
decision to any degree whatever, the Board 
had no other alternative but to dispense with 
further hearings, which they did with regret, 
and to report to you the results of its con- 
ferences and make such recommendations as it 
sees fit. 

R. H. Hooper, in his report to you, enclosed 
a copy of a tentative agreement which he indi- 
cated as being satisfactory to both parties, and 
that the only matter still in dispute was that 
of wages. He is borne out in that by the 
written submission of the Solicitor for the 
Company in which he says, “The chief dis- 
pute between the parties hereto would appear 
to be that of wages. There is, of course, the 
question of the closed shop which the Union 
insists upom but which the Company will not 
agree to under any circumstances or on any 
conditions whatsoever.” 


As to the latter part of above quotation, 
there was no insistance on the part of the 
Union that there be a closed shop, therefore 
leaving only in dispute the matter of wages. 
The opinion of the Board so far expressed is’ 
borne out by the written submissions of the 
parties concerned, and which are attached to 
this report. 

The Board, in its recommendations, does not 
therefore consider it necessary to submit any 
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new Agreement, other than that already for- 
warded to you by Mr. Hooper, other than to 
suggest the following addition and changes:— 


That Clause 7 thereof be amended by adding 
to the end thereof the following, “Such Griev- 
ance Committee shall consist of members of 
the Union who have been employed by the 
Company continuously for a period of at least 
one year.” 

That paragraph 8, Sub-Sec. (a) be amended 
by adding the word “Dominion” before the 
word “Minister” in the second last line thereof. 

That in view of the financial position of the 
Company, and the consequent great need for 
efficiency in the operation of the plant, that 
the formation of a Labour-Management Com- 
mittee would be in the interests of all con- 
cerned, and it is therefore recommended that 
the following paragraph be added to the Agree- 
ment as paragraph 17:— 

“17. It is agreed by the parties that within 
a reasonable time following the inception of 
this Agreement a Labour-Management Pro- 
duction Committee will be instituted on a 
basis mutually agreed upon by the parties 
hereto.” 

That the following schedule (A) of classi- 
fication, wages, etc., referred to in paragraph 
15 of the said Agreement be attached to said 
Agreement, 


Schedule A 
Starting Operators’ 
(CLASSIFICATION Rate Rate 
Male Help 
Carding | 
LOT gg a ee oe ee 57 60 
Spinning | 
Wool Washing ...... .50 ~55 
Dy einen): sae .62 67, 
General Mill Help .. 50 55 
Female Help 
Automatic 2 machine 
Operators. ee. .50 .50 
Manual 1 machine 
Operator: . [0 . .50 0D 
Beaming/Warping lv 40 45 
Twisting/Whipping § ; 
Spooling/Reeling 
Drying/Baling | 35 40 


Napping/Sorting ( 
Cutting/Finishing | 


The basic week for all employees shall be 
44 hours. 


All workers will be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half for all hours worked over and 
above the regular weekly hours. 
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All holidays designated as such by the Mini- 
mum Wage Act for ‘Manitoba shall be 
observed as holidays without deduction of 
pay therefor. 

Every employee shall be entitled to one 
week’s vacation with pay for each full year’s 
service after the first year of service, and to 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for each full 
year’s service after five years’ service with the 
Company. 

Should any employee desire to work on a 
piece work basis rather than on the above 
schedule of wages, he or she may be permitted 
to do so, on mutual arrangement between the 
Company and said employee. 

Each employee shall be entitled to the 
operator’s rate of pay, shown above not later 
than six months after the date of his employ- 
ment. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Yours very truly, 
Board of Concilation 
Per J. M. Georce, 


Chairman. 
Rosert B. ALEXANDER, 
Member. 

B. R. CONSTABLE, 
Member. 


Supplementary Report 


Hon. Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Sir: 

In the matter of Brandon Woollen Mills Co. 
Ltd., Brandon, Man., and Local No. 1, 
Brandon Woollen Mills Union (C.C.L.), this 
board has completed its work, but failed to 
arrange a settlement. 

I am in complete accord with the Board’s 
report, but beg to submit, in addition, the 
following: 

The very definite opposition to the Union 
on the part of the Company was evident to 
me from the first session and, as I pointed out 
to my fellow Board members, would be the 
factor which would interfere with any attempt 
to bring about a settlement, as well as being 
a direct effort on the employer’s part to deny 
his employees their rights under Section No. 
4, Sub. Sec. (1) P.C. 1003, while taking full 
advantage by his own admission, of Sec. No. 4, 
Sub. Sec. (2) P.C. 1003. 

During the hearings the employees repre- 
sentative, Mr. W. T. White, made allegations 
to the effect that since the formation of this 


/ 
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Board, wage increases had been granted to 
some employees. 

To my mind this is a further effort to dis- 
credit the employees union and a direct vio- 
lation of Sec. No. 21, Sub. Sec. No. 4 in so 
far as it is a change of condition relating to 
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hours of work, and I recommend that action 
be taken under Sec. No. 42. 
Respectfully submitted for your considera- 
tion. 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) R. B. Constaste, 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Industries Ltd., Nobel, Ont., 
and Local 13031, Canadian Chemical Division, District 50, United Mine 


Workers of America (AFL-CCL). 


On July 15, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Honour- 
able Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Chairman, and 
L. A. Landriau, K.C., and Herbert Orliffe, 
members appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. All 
three reside in Toronto. Mr. Landriau was 
appointed a member of the Board on May 12, 
1947, following the death of Gerald H. Brown, 
Ottawa, who had been appointed to the Board 
originally on the nomination of the employer. 


Report of Board 
To: 
The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of’ Conciliation established by 
you herein submitted its unanimous interim 
report under date the 20th day of May, 1947, 
setting out the terms of an interim settlement 
upon which the parties had agreed with respect 
to the only matters that were still in issue 
between them, viz., wages and union security, 
and pointing out that at the request of the 
parties this whole matter was left otherwise 
in abeyance until the 8rd day of July of this 
year. 

On the 8rd of July last your Board 
again met with the parties at the City of 
Toronto, and we hereby submit our further 
and final report as follows:— 


Re WaGEs 


The wage rates under the former agreement 
varied, according to classifications of em- 
ployees, from 74 cents to $1.04 per hour. As 
was pointed out in your Board’s interim 
report, under the terms of the settlement 
brought about at the earlier meetings of your 
Board with the parties, these rates were 
increased by 3 cents per hour, retroactive to 
January 15 last, being the date of ‘expiry of 
the former agreement. The Union had 
demanded an increase of 10 cents per hour. 
During the recess since your Board’s interim 
report, the Company had made some investi- 
gation of wages paid in industries that were, 


at. least in some respects, comparable to the 
Company’s business, and in the same district. 
As a result the Company increased its offer 
by 5 cents per hour, that is, a total increase 
of 8 cents per hour; that additional increase 
of 5 cents to be retroactive to May 24 last. 
The Union refused to accept that offer and 
still insisted on its original demand. We 
regret that your Board was unable to bring 
about a settlement on this issue. . 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Union’s demand had been put upon 

three footings— 

(a) Wage rates paid in allegedly comparable 
industries at various places in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

(b) The increase in the cost of living. 

(c) The ability of the Company to pay. 


Dealing with these reasons in inverse order: 

The Company does not set up any inability 
to pay. 

The increase in the cost of living and wage 
rates paid in allegedly comparable industries 
may very well be considered together. 

It is undisputed that the wage rates formerly 
in effect at this plant had been mutually 
agreed upon between the parties after care- 
ful and exhaustive consideration. The history 
of industrial relations at this plant is excel- 
lent and it was manifest to your Board that 
at no time in the past several years has there 
been any deliberate overreaching by the union 
in the matter of wages or any effort on the 
part of the company to unduly depress them. 
Having regard to these respective attitudes we 
think it fair to assume that as of the dates 
when those various wage rates were put into 
effect they were fair and reasonable and ade- 
quate and were so considered by both parties. 
This is not a submerged or isolated industry or 
one in which the industrial relations including 
wages were outside the general pattern. The 
union through its district and International 
officers who were familiar with wage scales 
generally were in a position to advise and it 
must be assumed did advise the employees 
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on the subject of wage rates. It was in that 
setting that wage rates and classifications were 
formerly settled between the parties. 

Starting with that premise it became per- 
tinent to inquire to what extent the undisputed 
increase in the cost of living justified or made 
necessary an increase in those rates. Wage 
rates must of necessity bear a relation to the 
cost of living but in our opinion it is not desir- 
able or sound that the former should be 
entirely governed by the latter. The cost of 
labour forms a large part of the cost of pro- 
duction, and it is inevitable that as the former 
increases so does the latter. Production costs 
affect- the ultimate consumer, whether he is 
buying eggs or explosives. If each time wages 
are increased there is to be an increase in the 
cost to the consumer it follows that wages can 
never keep pace with the cost of living. We 
do not pretend to be expert economists, but it 
seems to us that it is in the interest of both 
industry and labour that they direct their 
joint efforts to bring about stabilization. We 
believe that in this instance both the com- 
pany and the union are keenly aware of the 
necessity for such joint effort. 

During our discussions with the parties we 
had submitted to us recent adjustments in 
wage rates in various other industries located 
elsewhere in this province. The percentage of 
increase in some instances was slightly greater 
than the increase offered by this company, but 
we think any such slight difference would be 
offset by the higher cost of living in those 
other places. Having regard to all the fore- 
going, we recommend that there should be an 
increase of 8 cents per hour, as offered by the 
Company, but that the same should be retro- 
active to January 15, 1947. This retroactive 
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feature would implement a previous written 
undertaking by the Company to the Union. 


UNION SECURITY 


Under the last collective agreement between 
these parties the Company provided special 
facilities to enable the stewards to collect 
union dues on pay days. That method has 
not proved entirely satisfactory. ‘There are 
always some laggards who fall behind no mat- 
ter what facilities are provided to collect from 
them. The company argued that it was the 
business of the Union and not of the com- 
pany to deal with those individuals. There is 
some merit in that argument but in view of 
the history of good relations between this 
company and its employees in this plant the 
majority of this Board, as_ hereinafter 
indicated, think that the company might 
profitably lend assistance to the union in the 
collection of union dues. It would indicate 
a spirit of further good will and make for an 
increase of confidence in the minds of the 
employees. 

The union demanded a umion shop. We 
recommend against it. 

The undersigned Chairman and Mr. Orliffe 
recommend, however, that the company grant 
and the union accept voluntary check off 
revocable on sixty days’ notice. The under- 
signed Mr. Landriau does not agree with this 
recommendation and recommends instead a 
continuance of the system in operation under 
the former agreement. 

¢All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 11th day of July, 1947. 

(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Herpert ORLIFFE. 
(Sgd.) L. A. LANprRIAU. 


Report of Conciliation. Board in Dispute Between City Dray Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers (CCL). 


On July 1, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received 'the Report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: J. E. L. 
Graham, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
on the recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, M. Feely and A. M. Israels, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. All three reside 
in Winnipeg. 


Report of Board 


The Hon. the MINiIsTER or Lasour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: The Board of Conciliation which was 
appointed by you to inquire into the above- 


mentioned matter has the honour to report 
and recommend as follows:— 

The first session of your Board was held at 
the offices of the Labour Department, Winni- 
peg, on Tuesday, May 13, 1947. Subsequent 
sessions were held May 20, 29, June 4, 6, 
and 20. 

The employees were represented by: Mr. 
H. A. Chappell, General Representative of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; Mr. 
G. S. Jones, Special Representative; Mr. G. 
Reeves, Local Chairman. The City Dray 
Company was represented by: Mr. A. S. 
Boulton, President; Mr. B. C. Parker, Solicitor. 
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From 1938, collective agreements covering 
rules, working conditions, and rates of pay 
have existed between the City Dray Com- 
pany and a committee of its employees, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers— 
Division 205. The employees governed by 
these agreements are classified as Chauffeurs, 
a classification which according to the last 
agreement of June 1, 1946, includes any em- 
ployee “who is in charge of, and operates a 
motor vehicle such as a ‘truck, semi-trailer, 
tractor for hauling trailers, etc.” At present 
there are 54 such employees on the payroll 
of the Company and affected by this dispute. 

On October 15, 1946, the Brotherhood 
initiated negotiations with the Company for 
the provision of a wage increase of 21 cents 
an hour. The dispute before your Board arose 
from the failure of these and later negotiations 
assisted by an Industrial Relations Officer to 
provide for wage rates mutually satisfactory 
to both parties. The sole issue confronting 
your Board was the question of the basic rates 
of pay for the employees concerned. 

The present wage scale, established in 1944, 
and, as set forth in Article 8 of the last agree- 
ment between the Company and the Brother- 
hood is as follows:— 

First six months cumulative ser- 


aif fo nhc apg ot et deed Sega ch 54c per hour 
After six months cumulative ser- 
WICOA EE OA Moet peas aig Use eee 59c per hour 


It is however provided and agreed that no 
Chauffeur who completes all the hours of 
labour within any week which the Company 
requires of him shall be paid for such week 
less than the amount which he was previously 
entitled to on a weekly rated basis, namely :— 


Cartage Contract 
First inpearet..1, AMO $23 .20 $23 .20 
Second) years. . LPAI HA, 24.20 24.20 
Third and subsequent years 25.70 24.20 


As its primary objective, your Board sought 
an immediate resumption of negotiations 
between the Company and the Brotherhood. 
Accordingly, with the exception of a final ses- 
sion with the President of the Company, joint 
sessions were convened with the representa- 
tives of both parties. 

At the first session of your Board, the 
Brotherhood requested (1) an increase of 21 
cents an hour in the current wage rate of the 
employees, (2) such increase to be made retro- 
active to January 1, 1947. The contention of 
the Brotherhood as summarized in its brief 
submitted at this session was, in part, as 
follows:— 

No attempt is made in this submission to 


give detailed comparative rates, within or 
without the industry—although the scope to 
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do this is practically unlimited—as we feel 
that any such comparisons are at the moment, 
irrelevant. The question before the Board 
is the inadequacy of the rates presently being 
paid to the employees subject to this inquiry, 
to meet the current, and ever-increasing, costs 
of living, let alone provide a reasonable and 
decent standard of living for these workers. 
In this connection, we submit that the hourly 
rate that would be created by granting the 
increase of 2le per hour, as asked herein, 
would be the minimum necessary to do this. 


In support of its contention, the Brother- 
hood cited a calculation of the weekly income 
required for a “minimum standard, of living” 
based on figures of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the year 1946. This calculation 
indicated weekly earnings of $37.17 as a neces- 
sary minimum. The Brotherhood declared that 
with the requested increase of 21 cents an 
hour, the employees would “no more than 
meet” the “minimum standard of living” figure 
calculated for 1946, a figure which would 
have to be substantially adjusted to conform 
with the subsequent increase in the cost of 
living. 

It was further suggested that considerable 
as the increase in the cost of living is, as 
measured by the official cost of living index, 
the full impact of higher living costs upon 
the low income worker is even greater than 
the index represents, and, indeed, constitutes 
for the employees concerned “an almost 
impossible economic crisis’. This followed 
from the fact that for the major items in the 
budget of the low income worker, the price 
increases have been considerably greater than 
their weighting in the official cost of living 
index would reveal. The price changes affect- 
ing the staple foods, the major single item 
of the low income budget would, it was argued, 
represent a more realistic indication of the 
seriousness of the increased living costs for 
the low income worker. Reference to the 
“Tyominion Average Price Relations” in the 
Lasour Gazerre, April, 1947, would show 
alarming increases in the average retail prices 
of the majority of the basic commodities 
listed. Moreover, the gradual removal of price 
ceilings and rental controls further accentu- 
ated the difficulty with respect to such other 
items as rent, fuel, and clothing, which were 
especially significant in the low income budget. 

Although it was primarily concerned with 
the inadequacy of the present wage rates in 
terms of present living costs, the Brotherhood 
also referred to the increasingly onerous and 
exacting services rendered by the employees. 
It contended that today a truck driver in the 
employ of the Company must be an efficient 
and responsible operator in increasingly diffi- 
cult traffic conditions; and, further, that as 
delivery of freight is now less frequently 
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accepted at the truck side, he has the addi- 
tional duty of carrying freight, usually with- 
out assistance, into the premises of consignees. 
The Brotherhood declared, however, that the 
request for an increased. wage rate was related 
entirely to the increased cost of living. The 
sole contention of the Brotherhood was the 
increasing disparity between the employees’ 
weekly earnings at present rates and the 
weekly earnings required to provide the basic 
necessities of life at present prices. 

The attitude of the Company was expressed 
in the first instance by its President, Mr. 
A. S. Boulton, and at a later session by its 
solicitor, Mr. B. C. Parker. 

The Company contended that its financial 
position would not permit an increase in the 
wage rates at this time. Nor could it have 
envisaged an increase in the rates even in 
1946, its most successful financial year. It 
pointed out that for that year had the Com- 
pany paid out in a wage increase its entire 
net earnings after taxes, this would have 
allowed only one-third of the increase asked 
by the Brotherhood; and that had the Com- 
pany granted the full increase demanded, it 
would have been faced with a considerable 
deficit. 

Reviewing the operations of the business 
since its establishment in 1894, the Company 
stated that since its major source of additions 
to capital had been its profits, no dividends 
had been declared until 1940; and it sug- 
gested that for subsequent years, with the 
exception of 1942 when no dividends had been 
declared, the Company had only been able 
to pay a relatively modest dividend of five 
per cent. 

With respect to its present and future earn- 
ing position, the Company declared that from 
1924 there had been a consistent downward 
trend in the net profit earned per truck. This 
situation had only been temporarily improved 
with the abnormally high gross earnings of 
the war years. Already, it was stated, gross 
earnings showed a marked decline, having 
fallen by 20 per cent over the first four 
months of 1947 compared with the same 
period of the previous year. 

In explanation of the unfavourable develop- 
ment in its earning position, the Company 
referred to the exigencies of its particular 
business, and the developments in the cartage 
business in general. It offered two types of 
service; a general cartage service available 
on call, and a less profitable “contract” service 
to particular firms. Its business had been 
about equally divided between these two 
services. The Company declared that its own 
earning position had recently been seriously 
impaired due to the loss of two of its largest 
and most remunerative accounts gained dur- 
ing wartime in its general cartage business. 
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The Company further stated that its com- 
petitive position in the general cartage busi- 
ness was becoming increasingly untenable in 
the face of the very considerable increase in 
the number of small, independent operators. 
Of 1,510 dray licences issued by February 
1947, 670 had been issued to operators of one 
truck; by May 1, dray licenses issued had 
increased to 1,620. The Company felt that 
this situation tended to disrupt the fair and 
stable rate structure for its services upon 
which it depended for the maintenance of its 
earnings. As a result of this type of com- 
petitive encroachment upon its general car- 
tage business, where its most remunerative 
accounts had already been lost, an increasing 
proportion of the Company’s business was 
being confined to the less profitable “con- 
tract’ business. Thus because of these devel- 
opments in its own business and in the 
industry as a whole, the Company declared 
that neither its present nor prospective earn- 
ings could absorb any further wage increase. 

As far as its present wage rates were con- 
cerned, the Company pointed out that drivers’ 
wages represented a continuously increasing 
proportion of gross earnings, having increased 
from 32-8 per cent of gross earnings in 1937 
to 41-6 per cent in 1946. The increase in the 
cost of living, it was stated, had been some- 
what less than the increase in the earnings of 
the employees. . 

Referring to rates and working conditions 
elsewhere in the industry, the Company sug- 
gested that its employees occupied a favour- 
able comparative position. And taking into 
account the pay for the nine statutory holi- 
days and vacations as provided in the last 
agreement, it stated that a rate of 63 cents 
an hour was actually being paid for hours 
worked. 

The Company added that it was seriously 
considering the inauguration of a profit- 
sharing plan with its employees. Under the 
plan the employees would receive 50 per cent 
of the profits. The Company felt that by 
this means it might provide an incentive for 
its drivers to improve the efficiency of its 
operations sufficiently to meet the increasing 
competitive pressures in the industry, and at 
the same time, allow the Company to increase 
the earnings of its employees. The Company 
contended that a profit-sharing plan appeared 
to be the only practical arrangement under 
present circumstances that could be beneficial 
both to itself and its employees. 

From an examination of the data submitted 
by the Company and the Brotherhood in sup- 
port of.their respective positions, your Board 
concluded that there were grounds for a mod- 
ification of the claims of both parties, and a 
resumption of negotiations. In the course 
of the discussions which followed, the 
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Brotherhood indicated that upon considering 
the position of the Company as presented ‘to 
your Board, it might be prepared to make 
some revision in its request for a 21 cent 
increase. The Company, on the other hand, 
while prepared to resume negotiations, stated 
that 1t could only amend its original position 
to the extent of offering its employees a choice 
of (1) a wage rate of 60 cents an hour and 50 
per cent of the Company’s net profits, or (2) 
a rate of 624 cents an hour, which represented 
an increase of 34 cents calculated on the basis 
of an equal divisiom of the net profits of the 
Company for 1946. The Brotherhood could 
not accept these terms as a basis for the 
resumption of negotiations. 

The request that the wage rate for the 
employees concerned in this dispute be raised 
to 80 cents an hour was based almost 
exclusively on the contention that their 
present rate of 59 cents cannot provide even 
a “minimum” standard of living. There can 
be no doubt that the current level of living 
costs has considerably reduced the real 
income of the employees. While your Board 
feels that the rate should be adequate to 
maintain a “minimum” standard of living, it 
would, nevertheless, find it difficult to arrive 
at any precise formulation of the rate required 
for this purpose. At the same time, your 
Board is of the conclusion that the present 
rate of 59 cents an hour does not allow the 
employees to maintain their real income to 
the extent to which they are entitled, and that 
accordingly the rate should be raised. 

Further, from the evidence submitted, and 
in view of the duties and qualifications of the 
employees concerned, your Board concludes 
that. the present rate does not permit an 
appropriate differential above prevailing rates 
for common labour, and is not sufficiently 
related to prevailing rates for occupations of 
comparable duties and qualifications. 

On the other hand, the impossibility of 
granting an increase in the rate of 21 cents 
as requested by the Brotherhood was argued 
almost entirely in terms of the financial 
inability of the Company to grant any increase 
whatever, let alone one as substantial as this. 
After an examination of certain of the finan- 
cial statements of the Company together with 
cost and other operating data concerning its 
business prior to, during, and since the war, 
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your Board agrees that an increase of 21 
cents would be considerably in excess of the 
present financial ability of the Company. 
This is evident particularly in view of the 
present trend im the gross earnings of the 
Company. 

At the same time, the earning capacity of 
the Company seems to have permitted it to 
support a wholly owned subsidiary, Boulton 
Motors Ltd., to the extent of an investment 
of $45,000. And through its internal financial 
policy, over recent years the Company appears 
to have developed with some success a fav- 
ourable capital and surplus position. It 
should also be added that during the pro- 
ceedings of your Board, the Company was in 
process of a reorganization making it and its 
subsidiary separate entities of a new holding 
company, and reducing its capital from 
$76,000 to $30,000. From the evidence before 
it, your Board has reason to believe that the 
Company has been unduly pessimistic with 
respect to its recent and its probable earning 
capacity, and its financial ability to increase 
the earning of its employees. 


After careful consideration of the conten- 
tions of both parties and the evidence sub- 
mitted, your Board finds and recommends as 
follows: 


(1) Under present circumstances, a rate of 
70 cents an hour would be more appro- 
priate for the classification of employees 
involved in this dispute. 


(2) Recognizing the particular position of 
the City Dray Company, your Board 
unanimously recommends that its wage 
scale be revised to provide a rate of 64 
cents an hour for the first six months’ 
cumulative service, and a rate of 67 
cents an hour after six months’ cumula- 
tive service. 

(3) The increase in the rates should be 
retroactive to June 1, 1947, the expiry 
date of the last agreement. 

Winnipeg, 28th June, 1947. 


(Sgd.) Joun KE. L. Grawnam, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. Montacur IsRaELs, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) M. Ferety, 

Member. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between S. Cunard & ‘Cosi tdi} 
Halifax, N.S., and Local 2, National Union of Coal Distributors (CCL). 


On July 2, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge K. L. Crowell, Bridgetown, 
NS., Chairman, appointed by the Minister 


on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Col. W. N. Wick- 
wire, K.C. and H. A. Shea, both of Halifax, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 
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Report of Board 


The Honourable HumMpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Mr. Minister: 

Your Board is of opinion that it has 
exhausted every possibility of having a col- 
lective bargaining agreement signed by the 
aforesaid S. Cunard Company, Limited, and 
your Board submits herewith its findings and 
recommendations: 

1. There is no dispute between the 
employees (members of Local 2) of the afore- 
said company and the company as to working 
conditions, hours of work, etc. 

2. That the members of the bargaining 
committee representing the employees are pre- 
pared to sign the agreement submitted having 
incorporated therein the written recommenda- 
tions of the company. 

3. Notwithstanding the fact that negotia- 
tions were being carried on between the said 
company and the duly certified bargaining 
representatives under the provisions of P.C. 
1003: in an endeavour to effect a collective 
bargaining agreement, the company illegally 
negotiated with and entered into a written 
agreement with a newly organized company 
association. 

4. That the company having entered into 
the agreement referred to in paragraph three 
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herein, it now refuses to negotiate further 
with, or enter into any agreement with 
Local 2. 

5. That in the opinion of your Board, this 
agreement entered into by and between the 
said company and the newly formed company 
association is illegal under the provisions of 
P.C. 1003 and should not be recognized in 
this dispute. 

6. That your Board being of opinion that 
the collective bargaining agreement as sub- 
mitted by the bargaining representatives hav- 
ing incorporated therein the written submis- 
sions offered by the company is fair and 
reasonable, recommends that the company as 
well as Local 2 be instructed to accept the 
same as the bargaining agreement between the 
company and Local 2. 

7. Your Board further recommends that 
new bargaining representatives be elected by 
Local 2, employees of the company, on 
which employees of the company shall have 
membership. 

All of which is respectively submitted by 
all the members of your Board. 


(Sgd.) K. L. Crowe ,, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. A. Sua, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) W. N. Wickwire, 

Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Manitoba Cartage and Storage Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees & 


Other Transport Workers (CCL). 


On July 4, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Honour- 
able Mr. Justice J. B. Coyne, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, J. W. Morrison and A. Montague 
Israels, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. All 
three reside in Winnipeg. 


Report of Board 


To the Hon. HumpHrey MitcHeE., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: The questions before the Board 
are: (1) Wages; (2) Hours. The employees 
involved are chauffeurs and warehousemen. 

They ask an increase to 80c per hour, instead 
of the present 59c. The Company offers 65c 
per hour. 

The employees ask a 48 hour week. Now 
they are liable for 51 hours. The Company 


say that 75 per cent of the men at any time 
do not work more than 48 hours; that the 
present working hours amount to 64 hours 
per day, with 22 miles travel on the average, 
the balance of the day being waiting time, 
but only 25 per cent of the men work over 
48 hours, the time over that being pretty 
well distributed among them; and that this 
demand on the whole amounts to an increase 
of 1 per cent in wages. 

Both men and Company agree that by 1938 
wages had increased very considerably over 
those of the depression period, and that since 
then, wages have increased in keeping with or 
somewhat in advance of cost of living in Win- 
nipeg. But the employees say that more 
recently, and particularly since the removal 
of price controls, this condition no longer 
obtains. They also say that irrespective of 
the relationship of their wages to living costs, 
their wages are relatively less than others in 
the community engaged in much the same 
kind of work, and that their position rela- 
tively to that of employees in other lines of 
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business is lower than it used to be. Their 
claim, therefore, is based in considerable mea- 
sure upon the relative standard of living. 

The Company’s answer to the claims is that 
in view of its past business and present 
prospects, its past earnings and its prospective 
earnings, the Company cannot pay more than 
the amount it has offered; that the Company’s 
business consists almost exclusively of two 
classes :— 

(1) business dione for the railways, in respect 
of which they have an exclusive contract; 

(2) other business in respect of which the 
Company is in competition with numerous 
cartage companies and individuals in the City 
of Winnipeg. 

In regard to (1), the Company says that the 
rate which they receive from the railways is 
too low, and the information that has been 
placed before this Board indicates that the 
railways pay higher for this service, not only 
in a number of the large centres, but also in 
a number of smaller places, and in some cases 
twice as much as they pay in Winnipeg. That 
is not a matter which we have investigated 
fully, as we have not had the railways before 
us, and we are not in a position to do more 
than report what has been stated to us both 
by the employers and the employees. 

The employees have a feeling that perhaps 
the employers have not pressed strongly 
enough for increased remuneration from the 
railways, and it is not unnatural if they should 
feel this, since the results which the employees 
would, like to see have not been attained. 

Our view is, however, that the employers 
have done their best to obtain higher remun- 
eration and that is obviously in their own 
interests. 

The railways are reported to have gone so 
far as to say that if wages and other costs 
increase, the railways will give further con- 
sideration to the tolls that they pay to the 
employer. That, however, is too indefinite a 
basis upon which this Board could make any 
recommendation, and too indefinite for the 
Company to be able to make any larger sug- 
gestion of wage than they have made. 

In regard to (2), there are no minimum 
cartage rates by law as there are, for instance, 
in Toronto. There is keen competition here, a 
good many trucks being owned and, operated 
by individuals, sometimes with the assistance 
of members of their family, and there is no 
union covering the employees of any but the 
large cartage companies. 

The Company does a warehousing business. 
It represents that it has made a loss in the 
last two years on the cartage business and 
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that the profit on the warehousing in one year 
has been merely sufficient to enable them to 
break even. 

The Company has paid in various years, a 
dividend up to but not exceeding in any year, 
three per cent. The employees have had the 
advantage of some perusal of the financial 
statements before this Board was formed. 

We have not gone into the question of the 
propriety of the depreciation allowance, but 
from general knowledge, we conclude that the 
depreciation allowance, if we were to express 
an opinion, is too low rather than too high. 

The employer has intimated that if they 
were able to do so, and had any assurance of 
continued flow of business in present or greater 
volume, they would be glad to pay a larger 
wage. 

It has been suggested that in regard to (2) 
above, this Board should recommend that the 
proper authorities acquire the power and fix 
minimum cartage tolls. This, however, is too 
wide a question, and has too many aspects 
for this Board to express an opinion upon the 
matter. It involves questions of public policy 
and economics beyond our scope or time or 
capacity. 

In regard to (2), we have no solution to 
offer. 

The Board must, however, express extreme 
regret that both employer and employees are 
in the clutch of circumstances over which they 
have not been able to exercise any control. 
The Board must also observe that other 
Boards have sat and made recommendations 
in the past im respect of substantially this 
same problem between the same parties, but 
owing to intervening circumstances the recom- 
mendations of the last Board could not be 
implemented and the solutions suggested were 
not acted upon. Without concurring in all 
there recommended, this Board does feel that 
this state of stalemate should not be allowed 
to continue; that the railways should be 
pressed to make larger allowance for their 
services, it being noted that the railways 
themselves pay their own employees for quite 
similar services at a much higher rate than 
the employer involved in the work of this 
Board is able to pay; that the question of 
minimum cartage tolls should be given imme- 
diate consideration by the proper authorities. 
The Board, under present circumstances, can- 


not recommend anything more than the 


employer has offered, and it comes to this 
conclusion with regret. 
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The Board would like to note the admirable 
presentation on both sides, which while vigor- 
ous was courteous, and also to note and com- 
mend, the amicable relations that exist between 
employers and employees. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) J. B. Coyne, 
Chairman 


(Signed) J. W. Morrison, 
Member 


Minority Report 


To: The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 
Sir: 

It is with regret that I must advise you of 
my inability to concur in the report sub- 
mitted by the majority of this Board. 

The procedure towards conciliation was 
brought about by the failure of the parties to 
reach agreement on the matters of wages and 
hours of employment. 


It appears that the relationship between the - 


parties have been cordial and harmonious and 
although the employees have for some time 
considered their wage position inequitable and 
trying they have exercised consideration and 
restraint. 

The employees rested their presentation 
before this Board on the basis of minimum 
need and their depressed rate of pay com- 
pared with identical employment in other 
cities in Canada and comparable employment 
in Winnipeg. 

The Brief of the Brotherhood showed that 
the first collective Agreement negotiated with 
the Employer in 1938 provided for a rate of 
45 cents per hour for chauffeurs and $21.20 
per week of six days for warehousemen which 
rates were based on a week of 48 hours. Fol- 
lowing the Order-in-Council P.C. 7440 the 
cost-of-living bonus was added and when sub- 
sequently included in the wages brought the 
rate up to 55 cents per hour for all employees. 
In June, 1944, this rate was increased by 4 
cents per hour, bringing the rate up to the 
current one of 59 cents per hour. 

The Brief details the sharp rise in the cost 
of living which according to the Index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics stood at 133-1 
on May 1, 1947. That the tendency was 
towards further rise was instanced by the rise 
of 2-5 in the month ended May 1 and the 
further removal of price controls. 

The Employer has shown that its hourly 
rates In percentage have exceeded.the per- 
centages of increase in the cost of living as 
reflected in the Index of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics but this has given little satisfac- 
tion to the workers who received an annual 
wage of $1,069 in 1941 when the Minister of 
Labour said that a worker earning $25 per 
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week had to spend practically his entire earn- 
ings on the necessities of life (Lasour GAZETTE 
1941—p. 405). 

The increase to 65 cents per hour offered 
by the Employer would give each employee 
an average annual wage of $1,647 while the 
estimated average expenditure for maintain- 
ing an average working class family of two 
adults and three children, according to the 
Home Economist of the Family Bureau for 
the City of Winnipeg is $168.10 per month or 
$2,017.20 per year. 

I believe that the Brotherhood has estab- 
lished that the rate of 65 cents per hour 
offered by the Employer is not sufficient to 
provide the Employees with the recognized 
minimum standard of living. 

It has also been established that these 
Employees, despite their acknowledged skill 
and responsibility receive a lower rate of pay 
than the lowest skilled railway employee 
(sweepers receive 68 cents per hour) and from 
17 to 28 cents less per hour than the men 
doing comparable work for the Railway 
Express and Freight Services. 

The rejoinder of the Employer to the above 
companies was that they couldn’t be con- 
sidered analagous as they were not taken from 
industries in a similar competitive frame. It 
was also shown that the four large warehouse 
and cartage businesses in Winnipeg paid, with 
very slight variation, an hourly rate of 59 
cents. 

The Employer does not oppose the Em- 
ployees’ request for a wage increase on the 
ground of its inability to pay but states that 
its wage rate is consistent. with its policy of 
providing continuous annual employment. It 
also suggests that it is apprehensive of fixing 
wages on its present operating revenues since 
they are at an all-time high and a decline of 
10 per cent in volume could not economically 
sustain a wage rate of 65 cents per hour. No 
financial statement was exhibited to demon- 
strate this suggestion. 

The Employer takes the position that any 
greater increase in wages can only be granted 
with increased profits and this is prevented: 
1. Because 45 per cent of its cartage business 
is done with the Canadian Pacific Railways 
under exceedingly low contract rates. 
2. Because it risks losing its general business 
to unequal competition should it be free to 
raise its rates. 

However understandable these problems 
may be, they are peculiarly the problems of 
the Employer and though of long duration the 
Employer has not demonstrated any stren- 
uous effort toward their solution before this 
Board. The Employer could justifiably press 
for an upward revision of its contract rates 
with the Railway which appear to. be about 
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the lowest for any comparable city in the 
Dominion on the ground that these rates 
depress the wages of workers beneath the 
minimum recognized as a living standard. 

The Employer has also failed to take any 
initiative in following the recommendation of 
the last Board, that sat to coneiliate a sim- 
ilar dispute in 1941, to seek municipal or pro- 
vincial intervention to stabilize the cartage 
industry with respect to the needs of the City 
and rates which would make possible eco- 
nomic operation for the Employer with fair 
wages and security of employment to the 
employee. 

For the above reasons I am impelled to 
urge that some attempt be made to re-estab- 
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lish the real wages of the Employees and 
recommend: 

1. That the rates currently paid to the 
employees be raised eleven cents per 
hour. 

2. Payment of an overtime rate of time 
and one-half for all work performed in 
excess of 84 hours Monday to Friday 
inclusive and 534 hours on Saturdays. 


3. The above increases to be retroactive to 
January 1, 1947. 
The whole of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 
Winnipeg, July 4, 1947. 
(Sgd.) A. M. IsRrAELs 


Report of Board in Dispute Between National Cartage and Storage Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers (CCL). 


On July 4, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice J. B. Coyne, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the Board, J. W. Morrison and A. Montague 
Israels, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. All 
three reside in Winnipeg. 


Report of eer 


Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Sir: 

The questions before the Board are:— (1) 
Wages; (2) Hours. The employees involved 
are chauffeurs and warehousemen. : 

They ask an increase to 80 cents per hour, 
instead of the present 59 cents. The Company 
offers 65 cents per hour. 

The employees ask a 48-hour week. Now 
they are Mable for 51 hours. The Company 
say that 75 per cent of the men at any time do 
not work more than 48 hours; that the present 
working hours amount to 64 hours per day, 
with 22 miles travel on the average, the bal- 
ance of the day being waiting time, but only 
25 per cent of the men work over 48 hours, the 
time over that being pretty well distributed 
among them; and that this demand on the 
whole amounts to an increase of 1 per cent 
in wages. 

Both men and Company agree that by 1938 
wages had increased very considerably over 
those of the depression period, and that since 
then, wages have increased in keeping with 
or somewhat in advance of cost of living in 
Winnipeg. But the employees say that 


more recently, and particularly since the 
removal of price controls, this condition no 
longer obtains. They also say that irrespec- 
tive of the relationship of their wages to liv- 
ing costs, their wages are relatively less than 
others in the community engaged in much 
the same kind of work, and that their position 
relatively to that of employees in other lines 
of business is lower than it used to be. Their 
claim, therefore, is based in considerable 
measure upon the relative standard of living. 


The Company’s answer to the claims is that 
in view of its past business and present pros- 
pects, its past earnings and its prospective 
earnings, the Company cannot pay more than 
the amount it has offered; that the Company’s 
business consists almost exclusively of two 
classes :-— 

(1) business done for the railways, in 
respect of which they have an exclusive 
contract; 

(2) other business in respect of which the 
Company is in competition with num- 
erous cartage companies and individuals 
in the City of Winnipeg. 


In regard to (1), the Company says that 
the rate which they receive from the railways 
is too low, and the information that has been 
placed before this Board indicates that the 
Railways pay higher for this service, not only 
in a number of the large centres, but also in 
a number of smaller places, and in some 
cases twice as much as they pay in Winnipeg. 
That is not a matter which we have investi- 
gated fully, as we have not had the railways 
before us, and we are not in a position to do 
more than report what has been stated to us 
both by the employers and the employees. 

The employees have a feeling that perhaps 
the employers have not pressed strongly 
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enough for increased remuneration from the 
railways, and it is not unnatural if they should 
feel this, since the results which the employees 
would like to see have not been attained. 


Our view is, however, that the employers 
have done their best to obtain higher remun- 
eration and that is obviously in their own 
interests. 

The railways are reported to have gone so 
far as to say that if wages and other costs 
increase, the railways will give further con- 
sideration to the tolls that they pay to the 
employer. That, however, is too indefinite a 
basis upon which this Board could make any 
recommendation, and too indefinite for the 
Company to be able to make any larger sug- 
gestion of wage than they have made. 

In regard to (2), there are no minimum 
cartage rates by law as there are, for instance, 
in Toronto. There is keen competition here, 
a good many trucks being owned and oper- 
ated by individuals, sometimes with the assis- 
tance of members of their family, and there is 
no union covering the employees of any but 
the large cartage companies. 

The Company does a warehousing business. 
It represents that it has made a loss in the 
last two years on the cartage business and 
that the profit on the warehousing in one year 
has been merely sufficient to enable them to 
break even. We have had some particulars 
of the financial operations of the Company, 
and the annual statements of the Company 
for the last seven years, which verify these 
statements of the employer. 

The Company has paid in various years, a 
dividend up to but mot exceeding in any year, 
3 per cent, and in 1945 suffered a considerable 
loss. The employees have had the advantage 
of some perusal of the financial statements 
before this Board was formed. 

We have not gone into the question of the 
propriety of the depreciation allowance, but 
from general knowledge, we conclude that the 
depreciation allowance, if we were to express 
an opinion, is too low rather than too high. 

The employer has intimated that if they 
were able to do so, and had any assurance of 
continued flow of business in present or 
greater volume, they would be gald to pay a 
larger wage. 

It has been suggested that in regard to (2) 
above, this Board should recommend that the 
proper authorities acquire the power and fix 
minimum cartage tolls. This, however, is too 
wide a question, and has too many aspects for 
this Board to express an opinion upon the 
matter. It involves questions of public policy 
and economics beyond our scope or time or 
capacity. 
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In regard to (2), we have no solution to 
offer. 

The Board must, however, express extreme 
regret that both employer and employees are 
in the clutch of circumstances over which they 
have not been able to exercise any control. 
The Board must also observe that other 
Boards have sat and made recommendations 
in the past in respect of substantially this 
same problem between the same parties, but 
owing to intervening circumstances the 
recommendations of the last Board could not 
be implemented and the solutions suggested 
were not acted upon. Without concurring in 
all there recommended, this Board does feel 
that this state of stalemate should not be 
allowed to continue; that the railways should 
be pressed to make larger allowance for their 
services, it being noted that the railways them- 
selves pay their own employees for quite 
similar services at a much higher rate than 
the employer involved in the work of this 
Board is able to pay; that the question of 
minimum cartage tolls should be given imme- 
diate consideration by the proper authorities. 
The Board, under present circumstances, can- 
not recommend anything more than _ the 
employer has offered, and it comes to this 
conclusion with regret. 

The Board would like to note the admirable 
presentation of both sides, which while vig- 
orous was courteous, and also to note and 
commend the amicable relations that exist 
between employers and employees. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. B. Corns, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. W. Morrison, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


To: The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 
Sir: 

I. I regret to have found myself in dis- 
agreement with the recommendations made 
by the majority of this Board and am taking 
the liberty to state the reasons for my non- 
concurrence in them. 

II. The matters in difference between the 
Employer and Employees which were referred 
to us for conciliation were wages and hours of 
employment. 

III. The cordial relationship which pre- 
vailed between the parties throughout the 
conciliation proceedings is deserving of men- 
tion and commendation despite the failure 
to reach agreement. 
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IV. The Employees asked for the following 
increases in their hourly wage rates: 


From To 
W arehousemen— 
Under 6 months’ service....... 59 80 
Over 6 months’ service........ 62 83 
Chauffeurs— 
Under 6 months’ service....... 54 75 
Over 6 months’ service........ 59 80 
Helpers— 54 75 


The increases were urged on the basis of 
minimum needs and the depressed existing 
rates compared with identical employment in 
other cities in Canada and employment com- 
parable in skill and physical exertion in the 
City of Winnipeg. 

V. The Brief filed on behalf of the Em- 
ployees showed that the first collective agree- 
ment negotiated between the parties in 1938 
fixed the pay of chauffeurs at $100 per month 
for the first six months of employment and 
$107.50 per month thereafter. Helpers were 
paid 35 and 40 cents per hour. The foregoing 
rates were paid on a basis of 48 hours. per 
week and overtime was paid on a straight 
time basis. 

In 1939 the rates were revised giving 
chauffeurs and helpers 45 cents per hour for 
a fifty-one hour week with time and one-half 
for overtime. 

Under P.C. 7440 commencing 1941, the rates 
were increased by the addition of the cost 
of living bonus and in 1944 the following wage 
rates went into effect: 

Hourly Hours 


Rate per Overtime 

: cents Week cents 
Chauffeurs— 

(less than 12 

months’ service).... 54 51 81 

(12 months’ service 

and: s over) 4 ek state 59 51 884 
W arehousemen— 

(less than 12 

months’ service).... 59 48 884 

(12 months’ service 

and}. oyen)en a) 28! 62 48 93 
Telerau es oe este % 54 51 81 


The latest collective agreement entered into 
in July, 1946 did not change the above sche- 
dule with the exception of chauffeurs who are 
paid 59 cents per hour and warehousemen 62 
cents per hour after six months’ service. 

VI. The Employees’ Brief cites the Index 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to prove 
that the cost of living has risen a fraction over 
33 per cent from 1939 to May 1, 1947. It 
also quotes the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
statement that it required $37.17 per week in 
the summer of 1946 to maintain a minimum 
standard of living and demonstrated that the 
cost of living was rapidly mounting weekly 
with the disappearance of subsidies and con- 
trols. 
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VII. The Employer’s Brief in reply shows 
that the index has only risen 24:8 per cent 
for the Winnipeg region whereas it increased 
its wages in the same time 31:1 per cent for 
chauffeurs, 20 per cent for Helpers and 26-6 
for warehousemen. It also shows that the 
average annual wage per employee in 1939 
was $1,000 whereas it was $1,500 at the end 
of 1946. 


VIII. Although the percentages are impres- 
sive the wages have been consistently 
depressed. In 1941 these Employees were 
all earning less tham $25 for a fifty-one hour 
week at which time the Minister of Labour 
instructed that a worker earning $25 per week 
had to spend practically his entire earnings 
on the necessities of life (LABourR GAZETTE 
1941—p. 405—Muinister of Labour’s sugges- 
tions on application of P.C. 7440). Accord- 
ing to the Home Economist of the Winnipeg 
Family Bureau it requires $2,017.20 per year 
to maintain an average working class family 
of two adults and three children in living 
accommodation that rents for $25 per month. 


IX. I hold that the Employees have estab- 
lished that they are not receiving sufficient 
wages to maintain what is recognized as a 
minimum standard of living. ; 

X. It has also been established that these 
Employees, despite their acknowledged skill 
and responsibility, receive a lower rate of pay 
than ithe lowest skilled railway employees 
(sweepers receive 68 cents per hour) and from 
17 to 28 cents per hour less than men perform- 
ing comparable duties in the Railway express 
and freight services. 

XI. The Employer rejects the above com- 
parisons since they are not made with 
employees in competitive industries and listed 
the rates of pay received by employees work- 
ing for four of the largest cartage businesses 
in Winnipeg which average 59 cents per hour. 


XII. The Employer concedes that the 
present wages are inadequate but pleads 
inability to increase them without creating a 
deficit. It lays the blame for this situation: 
1. Upon ithe low cartage rate it receives from 
the Canadian National Railways and which 
covers about 56 per cent of its cartage busi- 
ness; and 2: Upon its inability to meet the 
unequal competition of non-union operated 
cartage at higher rates when it will be free to 
raise them. 

XIII. I am not satisfied that the Employer 
has made the effort with the Railway that this 
situation has long called for. It is suggested 
that the Railway would respond to the revi- 
sion upward of the wage rate but the Em- 
ployer did not take the initiative and this is 
obviously what has influenced the Employees 
to start these proceedings. 
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XIV. No one has undertaken to justify 


the large differential in the rates between 
Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg which is 
directly reflected in the low wages paid here. 


XV. With regard to the fear of unfair rate- 
cutting competition, how does the Employer 
‘explain the retention of its contract with the 
Railway which would manifestly be unattrac- 
tive to any but the largest operators in the 
business? 


XVI. I do not understand why the people 
engaged in this industry have taken no step 
towards obtaining its regulation by a public 
authority with regard to rates and service to 
meet the need of the community. Such reg- 
ulation would stabilize the industry and 
allow a fair wage and security for the 
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Employees. This was shown in the level of 
wages and rates for cartage in cities where 
there is public regulation of this business. 

I therefore respectfully recommend: 

1. That the rates currently being paid to 
the employees be raised eleven cents 
per hour. 

2. That payment of the overtime rate of 
time and one-half commence after 84 
hours in each day Monday to Friday 
and after 54 hours on Saturday. 

3. That the above increases be retroactive to 
the expiry date of the last Agreement. 

The whole of which is respectfully sub- 

mitted. 
Winnipeg, July 4, 1947. 
(Sgd.) A. Montacur IsRAgLs. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Thermoid Mould & Tool Works Ltd., 
Welland, Ont., and Local 523, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 


Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 


On July 11, 1947, the Minister received the 
final Report of the Conciliation Board, the 
personnel of which was as follows: Dr. Alex- 
ander Brady, Toronto, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members: M. A. Seymour, 
K.C., St. Catharines, and Dr. H. G. Forster, 
Welland, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


June 26, 


Honourable HumpHrey MuiITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 

The Board appointed by you in this case 
now begs to submit an additional report to 
that submitted in April and to be regarded as 
its final report. 

The circumstances of the case were very 
brieflly described in the first report, and those 
circumstances have not altered. Consequently 
the Board has no need to add any fresh recom- 
mendations to those made in April. In its 
simplest terms the situation is this: the 
Company will sign an agreement that is nom- 
inally between the Company and the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, but is actually between the Com- 
pany and a “General Committee” consisting 
of employees selected by secret ballot three 
days after the signing of the agreement. The 
Company proposes that this General Com- 
mittee shall have all the authority usually 
vested in a grievance committee, safety com- 
mittee, negotiating committee or any other 
committee usually provided for in a collec- 
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tive bargaining agreement. The United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, Local 
523, will not sign an agreement establishing 
such a Committee because it does not recog- 
nize the Union’s proper authority as the certi- 
fied bargaining agent. 

In its former report this Board pointed out 
that the Company was obligated to deal with 
the Union through the usual procedure of 
collective bargaining recognized in the P.C. 
1003. It can only now reiterate its view that 
the Company should properly recognize the 
Union as long as the Union is the certified 
bargaining agent of the employees. The 
terms of the Company’s proposals do not 
properly recognize the Union, and no chance 
of agreement is possible while the Company 
is adamant on this matter, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto, 26th day of June, 1947. 


(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy. 
(Sgd.) M. A. SEyMour. 
(Sgd.) Harvey Forster. 


Supplemental Report 


I concur in the report of the board. I wish 
to point out further that refusal to properly 
recognize the union, is not “negotiating in 
good faith and making every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement”, as P.C. 
1003 required. I see no reason why the onus 
for the enforcement of labour legislation 
should rest upon the union, and recommend 
that this situation be Retomed to the proper 
enforcement. officers. 


(Sgd.) Harvey Forster. 
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Interim Report 


Honourable HumpuHrey MITcHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board appointed by you in this case 
now begs to submit a report. 

The history of this case is easily described. 
The Union in question was certified as the 
bargaining agent for the employees and an 
agreement was signed on November 10, 1945. 
That agreement has apparently not been ter- 
minated by formal notice of termination. The 


Union on October 10, 1946 submitted pro- - 


posed amendments, and negotiations were 
commenced. The agreement would now 
appear to be terminated by effluxion of time, 
unless the parties agree to extend the period 
of negotiation. 

A special difficulty in the negotiations was 
occasioned by a request to the Company by 
twenty-five employees (December 6, 1946) 
that wages, hours of work and other conditions 
should be negotiated through a shop com- 
mittee rather than through the Union. The 
Company drafted a proposed agreement which 
was intended to meet im some degree the 
wishes of the employees, but the Union 
declined to negotiate on the basis of a draft 
that did not properly recognize its position 
as the certified bargaining agent, and at that 
point negotiations ended. 

The Board met the parties in Welland on 
March 1 and heard the recital of circum- 
stances mentioned above as presented by Mr. 
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L, R. Leaver and Mr. R. B. Law, K.C. repre- 
senting the Company and by Mr. C. R. Sul- 


‘livan and Mr. C. L. Dubin representing the 


Union. 

The Board recognizes the difficult position 
in which the Company was placed by the 
petition of the employees submitted on Dec- 
ember 6. But it would like to emphasize that 
the Union ig the certified bargaining agent 
of the employees and that with it the Com- 
pany should deal through the usual pro- 
cedures of collective bargaining between a 
Union and a Company. Since this process of 
bargaining was interrupted by the incident 
of December 6, the Board would recommend 
that the Company and Union should recom- 
mence negotiations in order to renew their 
former agreement or reach a fresh agreement. 
If the parties cannot, after negotiations, reach 
an agreement, the Board will be ready to 
meet them and to assist them in their nego- 
tiations. Its present report may, therefore, 
be regarded in the nature of an interim report 
on the case. But it expresses the hope that 
the parties may, through their own efforts, 
succeed in reaching an agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 14th day of April, 
1947. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) M. A. Spymour, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) Harvey G. Forster, 

Member. 


Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 


. 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., Colonial Steamship Co. Ltd. and 
Sarnia Steamship Co., Ltd. 


THREATENED strike by members of 

the Canadian Seamen’s Union led to 

the appointment by the [Minister of Labour 

on July 18, 1947, of 'Mr. Leonard W. Brock- 

ington, K.C., C.M.G., of Ottawa, as an Indus- 

trial Disputes Inquiry Commission to investi- 

gate differences between the Union and Canada 

Steamship Lines, Limited, of Montreal, P.Q., 

and the Colonial and Sarnia Steamship Com- 
panies, Limited, of Port Colborne, Ont. 

The dispute arose out of the alleged non- 
fulfilment of the terms of a collective agree- 
ment entered into between ‘the parties on 
September 3, 1946. There were three main 
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issues involving preferential hiring of members 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, grievance 
and arbitration procedure, and the issue of 
passes*to duly appointed shore delegates. 

The Commissioner held numerous joint and 
separate conferences with representatives of 
the Companies and of the Union, and with 
the legal advisers of the parties, in Toronto, 
Montreal, Ottawa and Port Colborne. His 
report to tthe Minister of Labour was sub- 
mitted on August 11, but at the time ‘the 
LABOUR GAZETTE went to press had not been 
made public. 
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Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch during 
July, 1947, under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 10 industrial disputes 
during the month of July, involving 130 
workpeople employed in 11 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, 5 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 5 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as of June 30, and received further attention 
in July. These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition ito the conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime lLabour Relations 
Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of ‘the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises’ British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the _ provinces. of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation Service; two officers in 
Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and the officer resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., represents the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 


of the Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 
Industries: 
Mining and Smelting, etc. 
Goal Mi iatiig 4 ta tf ti ee EE 1 
ie tel E MT inane sealore eh s5fs «sa ee ae Ne 1 
Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods. dame snes fiw Bese A 
Fur, leather and other animal products 1 
Textile, clothing products, etc. ....... i 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
pieam Railway @oee) Seem, 24 1 
So) aM AES a ht Le, ce RO RR 4 
Nature of Dispute or Situation: 
Controwersyoi4 hain cneARE@S aah’. déde > 
ARO Era LIOT. pated aie ae 2 acisa Ae 7 
Predominant Cause or Object: 
Increased wages and reduced hours.. 1 
Other causes affecting wages and 
working conditions ................ 1 
Discharge of workers for union mem- 
bership. or activityes. te. ONRKa se 1 


Discharge of workers (other than in 
connection with union activity)... 1 

Other) Wnion questions... 7... ..<s<4 <1 2 

Employment of particular persons... 1 


Oa SEACE NAN Mabpaty Ser Capel ela: Reet es 3 
Disposition: 
Decision rendered in arbitration...... 1 
Collective agreement signed after 
Gi COI CLOT: hich We egos seat 4 tees 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no . 
further action required............ < 
DSP Os VOD DCN UING so... 64k use oie c 8 
Method of Settlement: 
Conc litte ee. een. atin eee ee 1 
AVOULPS TION pe ae ieee oe eed ee a eee ee 3 
TPVestISOION OGY, Gee meg 1 
MO bLON ete ON OINS oleae en aa oie 5 


Food Products Workers, London, Ontario — 
In the latter part of June, 1946, the Minister 
of Labour received a joint request from 
representatives of the Kellogg Company of 
Canada, Limited, London, Ont., and the 
International Chemical Workers’ Union, Local 
No. 171, for the appointment of the chairman 
of an Arbitration Committee to decide 
whether an employee of the company. had 
been properly or improperly discharged. 

The ‘Minister appointed His Honour Judge 
Tan MacRae, of Strathroy, Ont., as chairman 
of the Board of Arbitration, the other 
members being Messrs. R. R. Evans, K.C., 
and Mr. B. D. Creighton, representing the 
company and Messrs. Wm. Edmiston and 
Frank Quaife, representing ithe union. 

In the evidence submitted on behalf of 
the dismissed employee, it was brought out 
that he was elected president of the local 
union in October, 1946. He was apparently 
elected at an informal meeting, and the 
company later insisted upon another election 
in compliance of the provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement, when he was again elected. 
It was submitted on behalf of the union that 
the company, having formerly accepted 
officials without a formal election, their 
requirement of one in this instance con- 
stituted a discrimination against tthe man in 
question. Evidence showed that the plant 
manager had commenced his duties with the 
Canadian plant in November, 1946, having 
returned from the Services, and he required 
that the collective agreement be complied 
with. The majority report of the Board 
found that the insistence upon a_ second 
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election did not establish discrimination upon 


the part of the company against the 
individual. 
It was submitted by counsel for ‘the 


employer that the union must establish that 
the action taken was in the nature of a 
discrimination against the employee due to 
his membership in the union, or in other 
words, that if discrimination in this regard 
was not established, the company had the 
sole responsibility of discipline, and ‘that 
discipline included the right to discharge. It 
was submitted for the union that “to 
discipline” did not include discharge. The 
majority of the Board held that under a 
proper interpretation of ‘the collective agree- 
ment, discipline would include a permanent 
discharge, but that in view of the Board’s 
finding on the facts, it was unnecessary to 
rest the decision upon this ruling. 

The ground for dismissal submitted by ‘the 
company was “continued violation of the 
terms of the union agreement” in that the 
man in question “repeatedly took time off 
from his work without permission to hold 
prolonged discussions with other employees 
who were engaged in their own work”. Many 
witnesses testified as to various instances 
occurring from the fall of 1946 to May 16, 
1947. ‘The Board found that, considering the 
verbal and written warnings which were given 
the man over a period of several months, 
and the occurrences which were clearly and 
definitely established by the evidence, it must 
be found that tthe man in question was 
properly discharged from the employ of the 
company. 


The union’s representatives of the Board of ° 


Arbitration dissented from the report of the 
majority. 

Leather Products Workers, Oshawa, Ont— 
Upon the joint request of representatives of 
the International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union and the Robson Leather Company, 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont., the Minister of Labour 
early in July appointed Dr. Alexander Brady, 
of the Department of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto, as the chairman of a 
Board of Arbitration to deal with a dispute 
between the parties. The other members of 
the Board were Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., of 
Hamilton, and Mr. Drummond Wren, of 
Toronto, representing ‘the employer and 
employees respectively. The report of the 
Board had not been received at the end of 
the period under review. 


Merchant Seamen, Great Lakes—In the 
June, 1947, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(p. 820) it was reported that the Minister of 
Labour had established a Maritime Adjust- 
ment Board for ‘the purpose of arbitrating 
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differences between the Canadian Seamen’s: 
Union and the Sarnia and Colonial Steam-- 
ship Companies, Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., 
and in the absence of a nomination from the 
companies, had appointed Mr. J. Douglas 
McNish, K.C., of Toronto, to represent 
management. The union’s representative was 
Mr. Irving Himel, of Toronto. Upon the 
joint nomination of the representatives of the 
companies and the union, Dr. Cecil A. Wright, 
K.C., of Toronto, was selected as chairman. 
The report of the Arbitration Board, which 
is reproduced below, was not accepted by the 
companies, and: as reported elsewhere in ‘this 
issue of the Lanour Gazette, the Minister of 
Labour subsequently took further steps in an 
endeavour to adjust differences between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and these two 
companies, together with a third shipping 
company operating on the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Waterways. 


The Board’s report read as follows:— 


“Meetings of the Board were held at 
Osgoode Hall on Thursday, June 19, Monday, 
June” Zo" and’ "Thursday," June’’"26. Mr. 
Wilkinson appeared for the Company at the 
first meeting. The Company was unrepre- 
sented at the meeting on Monday and the 
meeting on Thursday, June 25 was held to 
allow full participation by the Company and 
at ‘this last. meeting Capt. Scott Misener 
appeared along with counsel. The Union was 
represented by Mr. McManus throughout the 
three hearings. 


“The situation before the Board is different 
from the usual arbitration case, inasmuch as 
the Company did not itself nominate a 
member of the Board and Mr. McNish was 
appointed, pursuant to Section 6 of the 
Memorandum of Agreement between the 
parties. Whether the Board was properly 
constituted and whether the Board as con- 
stituted had jurisdiction over the three 
matters which the Union placed before the 
Board was a question much discussed through- 
out the meetings. To obviate any possible 
questions of jurisdiction, the Company was 
asked finally whether they would consent ito 
the Board dealing with ithe matters in 
dispute and when faced with this question, 
the Company refused so to consent. The 
Company did not argue for or against the 
jurisdiction of the Board, the attitude of the 
Company being expressed by Capt. Misener 
that there was no dispute between the parties. 
If one bears in mind this attitude of the 
Company, it is easier to understand the long 
drawn out proceedings resulting in the present 
hearing and easier to deal with the questiom 
of jurisdiction. 
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“There is no doubt in the Board’s mind, 
after hearing the parties, that the Company’s 
attitude that there is no dispute is wrong. 
There are at the present time two distinct 
issues arising under the Memorandum of 
Agreement very much in dispute between 
the parties as evidenced by what we have 
heard. It is clear that as early as January 13 
of this year, the Union applied to the Com- 
pany to name an arbitrator for the purpose 
of proceeding to an arbitration of the dispute. 
From then on, follows a long series of letters 
between the Union and the Company, and 
the Union and the Minister of Labour. It 
is true that the Company at no time “joined 
issue” with the Union. ‘This, of course, 1s 
consistent with the express view of Capt. 
Misener that there is still no dispute. It was 
to meet such a situation that the present 
Memorandum of Agreement contained the 
clause empowering the Minister of Labour 
to appoint a Company nominee on the failure 
of the Company so to nominate within fifteen 
days after a request. Granting the existence 
of a dispute between the parties as to which 
there is no question; granting proper notice 
to the Company by the Union of the nature 
of the dispute which the Union wished to 
«carry to arbitration, as to which there is also 
mo dispute on the evidence; we are of opinion 
that the Board was properly constituted and 
that when the Minister of Labour, acting in 
place of the Company, nominated Mr. McNish 
to deal with the three matters in issue, the 
Minister recognized, on behalf of the Com- 
pany, the existence of a dispute and accord- 
ingly referred it to arbitration proceedings. 

“The Board raised the question of juris- 
diction itself. The Company offered no argu- 
ment against our jurisdiction and we, therefore, 
are without benefit of such argument. As 
pointed out, the Company did not consent 
to our jurisdiction and the Board has, there- 
fore, had to satisfy itself from the corre- 
spondence placed before it by the Union 
whether the matter is properly one within 
the competence of the Board. It is true that 
the grievance procedure as set out in Section 
5 of the Agreement was not followed, and we 
have given consideration to the question 
whether such procedure was not a condition 
precedent to arbitration proceedings as con- 
templated in Section 6. The nature of the 
disputes before us not involving grievances 
of individual seamen or employees, we do not 
believe it was necessary to adopt the pro- 
cedure of Section 5 as a condition of obtaining 
an interpretation of the Agreement as it 
affected tthe two main contracting parties. 
Indeed, the Company’s attitude that there 
was no dispute is an indication that such 
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procedure would have been fruitless and it is 
a sound principle of law that no man is 
compelled to perform useless acts. The 
present Agreement clearly contemplates a final 
and binding arbitration on matters in dispute 
concerning interpretation and violation of the 
Agreement, as indeed does P.-C. 1003, even in 
the absence of an Agreement between the 
parties to that effect. Taking into account 
the Union’s early demand for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Arbitration, and their 
continuous attempts to obtain such a Board, 
failing settlement of the dispute, either from 
the Company or by the intervention of the 
Minister of Labour, we are of opinion that 
the matters are properly before us and that 
we have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the issues presented. Were the Board to decide 
otherwise, it is obvious that the whole purpose 
of the Agreement could be frustrated by a 
Company adopting the position that there was 
no dispute, hence no grievance, and a Union 
would be without any remedy to obtain a 
determination of matters, some of which 
might be vital to the proper functioning of 
the Agreement. We, therefore, accept juris- 
diction and that being so, in accordance with 
the terms of the Agreement any awards made 
by this Board “shall be binding upon both 
parties to this agreement. ” 

“The first matter in dispute concerns Sec- 
tion 8 of the Agreement which reads as 
follows:— 


Union Officers Boarding Vessels 


(a) For the purpose of consulting with 
Union members, the Company agrees that 
an authorized officer of the Union shall be 
allowed on board the ship at such places 
and principal ports as Montreal, Toronto, 
Welland Canal and Lakehead ports, but he 
shall not have the right to interfere in any 
way with the operation of the vessel, and 
will not confer with crew members except 
while they are off duty. 

(b) The Union shall submit to the Com- 
pany the name and relevant particulars of 
the persons authorized by the Union to act 
as its representatives by this section pro- 
vided, and the Company, upon receiving from 
any representative a waiver in form satis- 
factory to the Company, of any claim for 
any damage resulting from any accident or 
injury in or about Company property, shall 
thereupon issue a pass or passes to such 
representative enabling him ‘to board the 
Company’s ship at port for the purposes 
herein provided. 

(c) It is agreed that an authorized repre- 
sentative of the Union or the ship’s delegate 
shall have the right to be present at the 
pay off for the purpose of collecting dues. 


“The Union have been unable to obtain a 
pass for any officer of theirs to board the 
Company’s vessels, although the Union has 
submitted to the Company the names of the 
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persons authorized by the Union to act as its 
representatives and have submitted a form of 
pass containing a release and discharge of the 
Company from lHiability in the following 
form :— 


I,, the undersigned, am the person using 
this pass, and I state that for myself, my 
heirs and assigns, hereby release and dis- 
CATO C Re age wide cs sas their successors and 
assigns and any ship owned or operated by 
them, from any and all claims caused by, 
arising out of or in any way connected with 
any accident or injury to me or to my 
property, including any accident or injury 
attributable to the fault, negligence or want 
of skill of the said Company, their 
employees or agents. 


In witness whereof I have signed, at this 
iin’ FAA Moca} gen dee cn oll alos 


“This matter has been in dispute for well 
over half a year and the Company has not 
approved a form of waiver and hence, as 
stated above, no Union representative has 
been permitted to board the Company’s 
vessels. 

“The Union asks for an interpretation of 
Section 8 and claims that the Company has 
violated the provisions thereof in failing to 
provide passes and in failing to permit its 
authorized representatives named to the Com- 
pany to board the Company ships. The 
Company took the position before us that the 
waiver was not “satisfactory to the Company”. 
The Company then argued that as the waiver 
had to be satisfactory before the men went 
on, there was no violation of the Agreement. 
The issue is squarely presented to this Board 
whether “satisfactory to ‘tthe Company” is 
sufficiently broad to enable the Company ‘to 
refuse Union representatives access to the 
Company’s ships for reasons quite uncon- 
nected with the issue of waiver itself. 

“That this is the true situation was frankly 
stated by the Company when it took the 
position that the real point in issue was that 
the list of representatives supplied to the 
Company contained names of persons who 
were unsatisfactory to the Company. The 
Company was even frank enough to admit 
that it was preserving this issue, namely, the 
unsuitability of Union representatives, by 
insisting on the technical objection with 
regard to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
waiver. Indeed, at the last meeting the 
Company stated, in answer to questions from 
the Board, that once the Company was 
satisfied as to the persons named by the 
Union to board the vessels, there would be 
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little or no difficulty in arriving at a proper 
form of waiver. 

“The suitability or unsuitability of Union 
representatives to the Company is not a 
matter for the Company to raise under this 
clause. The Union can, in our opinion, 
authorize any persons it chooses to act as 
its representatives under this section. It is 
no concern of the Company, under the terms 
of the present agreement, whether those 
persons hold certain political or religious 
beliefs, have criminal records or, indeed, have 
red or black hair. Were it necessary for any 
Company to approve Union representatives, 
it is obvious that the effectiveness of Union 
activity would be largely passed over to the 
control of the Company. This, of course, is 
the direct antithesis of collective bargaining. 
In the absence of some express provision in 
the Agreement giving the Company the right 
to do so, it is not open to the Company to 
approve or disapprove of Union officers. If 
that be so, it is apparent that the Company, 
under the guise of non-approval of a waiver 
form, is attempting to obtain an advantage 


_ to which it is not entitled under the Agree- 


ment. In so doing, we believe that the Com- 
pany has exceeded its powers under the 
Agreement and has acted, in our opinion, on 
a wrong interpretation of Section 8. 

“It appeared that the form of waiver 
presented by the Union ‘to the Company was 
prepared during the negotiations leading to 
the adoption of the memorandum of Agree- 
ment and is the form used by the other 
Companies that adopted the memorandum. 

“This Company, however, states that the 
waiver is not satisfactory to them but do 
not say for what reason it is not satisfactory, 
nor has the Company prepared or submitted 
to the Union any alternative waiver. While 
it is true the Company’s obligation to issue 
a pass is conditional on obtaining a walver 
form “satisfactory to the Company”, we are 
of the opinion that there is an obligation on 
the Company to exercise a bona fide judg- 
ment as to the satisfactory nature of the 
waiver as a waiver. 

“While the evidence we have heard might 
lead us to the conclusion that the Company 
was not exercising an honest judgment as to 
the form of waiver, but was attempting to 
obtain a list of representatives satisfactory 
to itself, which is clearly irrelevant to the 
waiver issue, we are willing for the purpose 


‘of determining this dispute, to allow the 


Company a further period in which to deal 
with the question of the waiver itself, apart 
from any issue of the character of the persons 
named by the Union as its representatives. 
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“Our award, therefore, in connection with 
this issue 1s as follows. The Company may 
have until 10 am. Monday, July 21, to reach 
an agreement with the Union regarding a 
form of waiver of liability which will be 
satisfactory ‘to the Company and the Union. 
As the Company has indicated that it could 
very shortly agree on a form of waiver, 
provided the list of representatives was satis- 
factory to the Company, once we have ruled 
that it is no concern of the Company to 
approve or disapprove ‘the representatives 
named by the Union, we are of the opinion 
that the Company can frame a waiver form 
which may be satisfactory to it within this 
time. If the parties agree on a form of 
waiver by 10 a.m., July 21, then any Union 
representative named to the Company by tthe 
Union is entitled to the pass mentioned in 
Section 8. If the parties fail by July 21 to 
agree on a form of waiver, then this Board 
holds that the Union representatives named 
by the Union to the Company are entitled 
to the pass mentioned in Section 8 on pre- 
senting the signed form of waiver as it now 
appears in the Union draft reproduced above. 

“The second point raised before us con- 
cerns an issue of off-days and holidays with 
pay, arising under Section 10 of the Memo- 
randum of Agreement. At one time there 
was apparently a question between the parties 
whether the Company could pay a lump sum 
of $25 for the days mentioned in Section 10 
to which they were entitled as off-days or 
holidays, rather than the sum computed at 
their actual per diem rate of pay. We under- 
stand that the Company has now paid the 
men presently in their employ in accordance 
with the per diem rate and have thus recog- 
nized the principle which may once have 
been in issue between the parties. It must 
follow, and the Company agreed, that any 
men who were not paid at the per diem rate 
are entitled so to be paid on presenting their 
claims to the Company. 

“The third point in dispute between the 
parties concerns Section 4 and in particular 
clause (a) of that section which reads as 
follows :— 


(a) The Company agrees that during the 
period that this agreement is in effect all 
unlicensed personnel to be hired shall be 
requested through the office of the Union 
and through the medium of the Seamen’s 
Section of the National Employment 
Service. 


“Originally the Union claimed that the 
Company had violated the provisions of this 
Agreement but at the final hearing, con- 
fronted by the express denial of Capt. Misener, 
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the Union asked the Board for 
pretation of the Section. 

“Clause (a) seems to be clear that there is 
an obligation on the Company, subject to 
the exception in clause (c), to ask the Union’s 
office for personnel when a vacancy occurs 
in the unlicensed personnel of any ship, ‘before 
hiring any person to fill such vacancy. As a 
matter of interpretation of the section, we 
so thold. 

“Before us, it was argued that clause (b) 
vesting the discretion in ithe hiring of seamen 
in the master or chief engineer deprived 
section (a) of any practical or legal validity. 
This we believe to be wrong. The discretion 
is always in the master as to who shall be 
hired. The point is that the Union office 
must be asked to supply personnel and so 
long as such personnel are available, we 
believe it to be the intent of the Agreement, 
subject to clause (c), that such personnel 
should be exhausted before the master looks 
to sources other than the Union office. The 
discretion to be exercised by the master is, 
of course, to be a bona fide discretion. We 


its inter- 


. have no grievance before us of an improper 


exercise of discretion. 


“That ithere is a dispute which needs to be 
resolved, however, seems borne out by the 
fact that counsel for the Company contended 
before us that clause (a) of Section 4 was 
nugatory since it violated Section 152 of the 
Canada Shipping Act. To avoid any miscon- 
struction or dispute in the future, we cannot 
agree with this contention and we are of 
opinion that section 152 is inapplicable to 
the situation envisaged in Section 4, clause 
(a). In our opinion, the Union is not a 
person who supplies a seaman ‘to be entered 
on board any ship’. In the first place, we 
do not think that the Union, in the sense of 
an aggregation of seamen, can be deemed a 
person within the meaning of that section 
and in any event, the Union merely puts 
forward persons who may or may not be 
accepted by the master in his bona fide 
discretion. This leaves tthe obligation on the 
Company under clause (a) unimpaired. 

“As indicated, we have no issue before us 
as to violation by the Company but as the 
Union originally spoke of this, we need only 
say that if, as, and when any allegation of 
violation is put forward by the Union, the 
Union must be prepared to come forward 
with evidence of names, dates and times suffi- 
cient to establish a claim. We believe, how- 
ever, that much recrimination can be saved 
by an understanding of the contractual obliga- 
tion involved in section 4, which we interpret 
in the sense set out in this award.” 
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Metal Miners, Bralorne, B.C.—Pursuant to 
a joint request received late in June, the 
Minister of Labour on July 8 appointed Mr. 
R. K. Henderson, of Nanaimo, B.C., as an 
independent chairman of a Committee of 
Arbitration to deal with a dispute between 
Bralorne Mines Limited and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local No. 271, over the dismissal of an 
employee. The report of the Committee had 
not been received at the end of the period 
under review. 


Coal Miners, Fernie, B.C—In compliance 
with a joint request by representatives of ithe 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association and of District No. 18, United 
Mine Workers of America, the Minister of 
Labour on July 29, appointed Mr. I. F. Fitch, 
K.C., of Calgary as independent chairman of 
a Committee of Arbitration to deal with a 
dispute between the Union and the Crowsnest 
Pass Coal Company, Limited, affecting the 
Michel Mine at Fernie, B.C. No decision 
had been made at the end of the period under 
review. 


Merchant Seamen, Montreal, P.Q.—In the 
latter part of June, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour, upon the joint request of the parties, 
appointed the Hon. Mr. Justice S. E. Richards, 
of Winnipeg, as Arbitrator in connection with 
a dispute between the Canadian National 
Steamships and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
with regard to the manning of the ss. Canadzan 
Observer. The report of the Arbitrator is 
reproduced below. In addition to his formal 
report, the Arbitrator recommended to the 
parties the formation of a committee of mem- 
bers or officers of the Shipping Federation of 
Canada representing the employers, and of 
officers of the Union, to arrange, in cases 
where there is a dispute not being dealt with 
by a Port Committee, for the sailing of all 
vessels without any delay, and to deal with 
the dispute then or in a reasonable time after 
the ship has sailed. 


The award of the 
follows:— 


Arbitrator was as 


“The parties entered into the following 
agreement dated 5th June, 1947, namely: 

‘In consequence of the Canadian National 
Steamship agreeing to place one additional 
fireman on the ss. Canadian Observcr for one 
voyage commencing this day, it is agreed 
that: 

‘(1) The question of employing one addi- 
tional oiler, one carpenter and two addi- 
tional firemen will be immediately referred 
to arbitration in accordance with Article 2, 
Section 3, of the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment between the East and West Coast 
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Canadian Ship Owners and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, dated October 15, 1946. 

‘(2) If the Arbitration Board finds that 
the ss. Canadian Observer was fully manned 
(without the extra fireman engaged as above 
for this voyage) the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union will refund to the Canadian National 
Steamship the wages of the said additional 
fireman for this one voyage. 

‘(3) If the Arbitration Board finds that 
the crew of the ss. Canadian Observer 
requires any one of the men mentioned in 
paragraph 1 above, the Canadian National 
Steamship will bear the wages of the said 
extra fireman for this one voyage. 

‘(4) The employment of the said addi- 
tional fireman is without prejudice and 
without precedent to the arbitration pro- 


ceedings referred to herein’.” 


“The ss. Canadian Observer belonging to 
Canadian National Steamships was converted 
recently from a coal burner to an oil burner. 
The dispute arose as to the crew required to 
fully man the engine department. 

“Section 3 of Article 2 referred to in the 
agreement provides for the appointment of an 
Arbitration Board to Review consisting of two 
representatives from the Union and two rep- 
resentatives from the Companies and, if the 
Arbitration Board cannot agree on a settle- 
ment of the dispute, the matter shall be 
referred to an Arbitrator. The parties agreed 
that I should be appointed sole arbitrator, 
and referred the matter to me. 

“Meetings were held at the City of Mont- 
real on the llth, 12th, 14th and 15th July 
and at the City of Ottawa on the 16th July. 

“The evidence which was largely expres- 
sions of opinion owing to the nature of the 
dispute was very contradictory although given 
in good faith and belief by all witnesses. I 
have given the evidence and the briefs and 
arguments of the parties earnest consideration 
and have formed the opinion that the 
evidence established. 

“That the extra fireman engaged for one 
voyage was required to man the ship; 

“That one donkeyman and two oilers were 
required in the engine room, each performing 
the duties of an oiler on one watch, and that, 
while the donkeyman did extra work in over- 
time, the amount of such overtime was not 
great; 

“That a carpenter was engaged on some, 
but not all, ships similar to the Canadian 
Observer, and, when employed, it was usually 
because of the nature of the cargo carried by 
the ship; and that if employed on the 
Canadian Observer on its present rup and 
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carrying the cargoes it does on such run, the 
carpenter would not be fully employed on 
most voyages and his work could be per- 
formed by the boatswain or a seaman; 

“That the extra fireman—making a total of 
five firemen, and one more person—either a 
carpenter or a seaman, are required to fully 
man the ship on all voyages. 

“Therefore, I award and adjudge as follows: 

“(1) That the extra fireman referred to in 
the arbitration agreement, who was employed 
for one voyage commencing 5th June, 1947, 
was required for the manning of the ship for 
the said voyage; 
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“(2) That the question of employing one 
additional oiler, one carpenter and two addi- 
tional firemen, be decided as follows: 

“That one additional fireman—making five 
altogether, and one carpenter or one seaman— 
either able seaman or ordinary seaman— 
should be employed as members of the crew 
of the ss. Canadian Observer in order to fully 
man the said ship. The decision as to 
whether a carpenter or a seaman is required 
to man the ship to best advantage for any 
voyage should be made by the ‘Master of 
the ship.” 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


HE Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, has released its findings in 
cases heard on May 13 and June 10. 

Case No. 554, concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Western Lines) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in 
respect to Yardmasters working on Legal 
Holidays. 

The joint statement of fact noted that a 
difference of opinion existed between the 
Officers of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Western Lines, and its employees in Yard- 
masters and Assistant Yardmasters service as 
to the right of the Company to use time 
worked on Statutory Holidays as overtime 
accruals against the encumbency rate. 

The employees contended that article 3, 
clause (h) of the governing agreement relat- 
ing to legal holidays prohibited the company 
from using arbitrary payments as overtime. 

The company rebutted this contention, hold- 
ing that where tenure was at a rate exceed- 
ing that established under a new agreement, 
such as was the case in this instance, practice 
was to stop overtime payment to encumbent 
where the amount of these payments plus the 
rate specified in the agreement did not exceed 
the encumbency rate enjoyed. 

This latter interpretation was sustained by 


the Board and contention of employees 
denied. 
Case No. 555, concerning Canadian 


National Railways (Atlantic Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in 
regard to the application of Article 24, clause 
(6) of the Current Schedule for Locomotive 
Engineers. 

The statement of fact stated that a claim 
was submitted by Engineer Matthews for 20 
miles, on account of being held at Truro 
more than seven hours beyond the advertised: 
departure time of his train, which claim has 
been denied by the Railway. 


Employees contended that Engineer Mat- 
thews should be compensated for all time 
held after the expiration of seven hours after 
the advertised departure time of his train. 

Article 24 Section B of the governing 
agreement, they held, provided that where 
Engineers were held away from home ter- 
minals waiting for trains for more than seven 
hours beyond advertised time of departure 
they were to be paid for such time. 

The company’s evidence adduced in refu- 
tion was that the regular assignment was can- 
celled and the engineer in question immedi- 
ately placed: in unassigned service which made 
the section of the agreement cited by the 
employees inapplicable. 

This latter contention was denied and the 
employees were sustained. 


Case No. 556, concerning Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Western Lines) and the 
Order of Railway Conductors, over the dis- 
missal of Conductor D. Nicholson of Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, on August 9, 1946. 

The joint statement noted that Conductor 
Nicholson was dismissed from the service of 
the Company charged with irregularities in 
the performance of his duties. 

The Company contended that the evidence 
in Nicholson’s case was sufficient to justify 
the action as described in the statement of 
facts. 

The representatives of the employees main- 
tained that the circumstances surrounding the 
case and the character of the evidence pro- 
duced did not warrant the action of the com- 
pany in dismissing Nicholson and did not 
warrant the company holding him out of the 
service. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 
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Case No. 557, concerning Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Western Lines) and the 
Order of Railway Conductors, over dismissal 
of Conductor W. B. Bennett of Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, on August 9, 1946. 


The joint statement noted that Conductor 
Bennett was dismissed from the service of 
the Company charged with irregularities in 
the performance of his duties. 

The company contended that the evidence 
in Bennett’s case was sufficient to justify the 
dismissal. 

The representatives of the employees main- 
tained that the circumstances surrounding the 
case and the character of the evidence pro- 
duced did not warrant the action of the com- 
pany in dismissing Bennett and did not war- 
rant the company holding him out of service. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 
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Case No. 558, concerning Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Western Lines) and the 
Order of Railway Conductors, over dismissal 
of Conductor J. J. Fitzgerald of Calgary, 
Alberta, on August 9, 1946. 

The joint statement noted that Conductor 
Fitzgerald was dismissed from the service of 
the company charged with irregularities in the 
performance of his duties. 

The company contended that the evidence 
in Fitzgerald’s case was sufficient to justify 
dismissal. 

The representatives of the employees main- 
tained that the circumstances surrounding the 
case and the character of the evidence pro- 
duced did not warrant the action of the com- 
pany in dismissing Fitzgerald and did not 
warrant the company holding him out of the 
service. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions in the Rubber 
Products and Motor Vehicles Industries 


AGE rates in both the Rubber Products 
Industry and the Motor Vehicles Indus- 
try in 1946 shared in the general upward 
movement which followed the relaxation of 
controls under which wages had been relatively 
stable from 1943, according to information 
obtained by the Department of Labour in its 
1946 survey of “Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada.” 

Employers were asked to report their 
straight-time wage or salary rates or the aver- 
age straight-time earnings for workers on piece 
work for the last pay period preceding Octo- 
ber 1 as well as the total number of workers 
in each establishment, including both plant 
and office staffs. Information was also obtained 
on certain other conditions of work? such as 
hours worked, overtime, vacations with pay, 


sick leave, Sunday work, and the number of 
workers under collective agreement in each 
establishment. 

In the tables on wage rates the averages 
shown are for selected representative occupa- 
tions in each industry. They do not include 
the value of any allowances to employees such 
as free transportation, group insurance, sick 
benefits or other welfare plans. The predom- 
inant ranges of wages include approximately 
the middle 80 per cent of the workers in each 
occupation. The purpose of this is to exclude 
extremely high and low rates and at the same 
time to show the ranges between which the 
great majority of the workers are located. 
The averages, however, include all the workers 
in the occupation. 


The Rubber Products Industry 


The index of wage rates for the Rubber 
Products Industry covering the years since 
1939 indicated a greater advance in wages 
during 1946 than in any other year in the 
period. On the base of rates in 1939 as 100, 
the index was 167-7 as compared with 143:4 
in 1945, representing an advance of 17 per 
cent. Comparative indices for earlier years 
are 102-2 in 1940; 117-1 in 1941; 127-1 in 
1942; 134-4 in 1943 and 139-8 in 1944. 

This industry, which is engaged in the manu- 
facture of rubber footwear, tires and tubes 
and miscellaneous rubber goods, is confined 
almost entirely to the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. There are a few small establish- 
ments in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, but they are not sufficient in num- 
ber to permit publication of their data. As 
shown in Table I, the 38 establishments in 
Ontario and Quebec, which do not include 
those manufacturing synthetic rubber, em- 
ployed a total of some 18,800 workers in both 
plant and office in the 1946 pay period covered. 
The Census of Industry report of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, which also includes 





1 Comparable information on the Pulp and Paper 
Products Industry and the Brewery Products Industry 
was published in the July issue of the Lasour GazerTe 
(p. 988); and on the Construction and Steam Railways 
Industries in the June issue (p. 890). 


*Information on provincial legislation with respect to 
workers in industry may be found in an annual summary 
published by the Legislation Branch of the Department 
of Labour entitled, ‘Provincial Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of Work, Mini- 
mum Wages and Workmen’s Compensation.” 


information on plants producing synthetic 
rubber in which a substantial number of 
workers were employed, reported 49 establish- 
ments employing 23,400 workers in these two 
provinces in 1945; however, a decline was 
indicated in the 1946 employment index. for 
this industry. 


Of the 38 analysed, eight establishments, 
each employing more than 1,000 workers, 
account for 60 per cent of the total number 
of workers, while one-half of the establish- 
ments employing 200 wage earners or less in 
each included only eight per cent of the 
workers. Twenty-seven per cent of those 
employed in the industry were female workers. 
Returns from 12 establishments with a total 
of 1,900 employees report more female than 
male workers in each plant. 

Half of the establishments, employing 80 
per cent of the workers included in the survey, 
are covered by collective agreements. Thirteen 
of the Ontario establishments have agreements 
covering 11,300 of the workers in the industry 
and six of Quebec’s thirteen reporting estab- 
lishments include 3,900 of their employees 
under some form of collective agreement. 

Table JI shows average hourly wage rates 
for representative occupations in the indus- 
try for 1945 and 1946, with the range of rates 
in 1946. Increases in average rates between 
1945 and 1946 ranged usually from 6 to 15 
cents per hour. 

As indicated in Table III, normal weekly 
hours in 1946 in this industry varied from 40 
to 48 in Ontario and from 48 to 54 in Quebec. 
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Twelve establishments in Ontario and one in 
Quebec, employing a total of 7,600 workers or 
41 per cent of the total employment in the 
industry, reported a 48-hour week. Of the 
thirteen establishments in Quebec from which 
returns were received, nine reported 4,600 
workers on a standard week of 50 hours. 
Eighteen per cent of the workers in the indus- 
try were on a 44-hour week while only two 
small plants reported a 40-hour week. 

The five-day week, ranging in length from 
40 to 50 hours, was reported by thirteen estab- 
lishments employing 4,700 workers. Nine of 
these establishments were located in Ontario, 
with weekly hours ranging from 40 to 48 hours, 
while the remainder were on a 50-hour week 
in Quebec. Establishments in which work was 
reported on six days in the week usually 
worked from four to five hours on Saturday, 
but in seven of the twenty-five establish- 
ments Saturday was a full day of eight or nine 
hours. 

Returns from seven of the thirty-eight 
establishments employing a total of about 
1,100 workers showed shorter hours for female 
employees, varying from one-half to eight 
hours per week. Three of these establishments 
had a five-day week for female employees 
only. 

No Sunday work in the production process 
was reported in this industry, but twenty- 
four establishments reported that small 
maintenance crews were required. 

Time and one-half was the predominant 
rate for overtime work in this industry. 
Returns from 18 establishments employing 
16,300 workers indicated this rate after daily 
hours had been worked and 12 with 2,000 
workers reported granting it only after 
weekly hours. This same rate was reported 
for Sunday work in 21 establishments and 
for work on statutory holidays by 17 estab- 
lishments. A number of establishments did 
not give any information regarding overtime, 
particularly for work on Sundays and holidays. 
As indicated previously, however, Sunday 
work was reported only for small maintenance 
crews. 

Vacations with pay for most industrial 
workers are provided by statute in Ontario 
and Quebec. In both provinces an employee 
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is entitled to one week with pay after one 
year of continuous service and in Quebec to 
a half day for each calendar month of 
employment if he has worked less than one 
year. A few establishments reported longer 
vacations with pay than that required under 
provincial legislation. Two establishments 
reported one week after six months and one 
in Ontario granted three days after six 
months. In 19 of the establishments the 
vacation does not exceed one week regardless 
of the length of service, but in the remainder 
the maximum vacation was two weeks with 
pay; in 11 of these cases it was granted 
after five years of service, in one after seven 
years, in six after 10 years and in the other 
instance after 25 years. 

Sick leave with pay was reported by 18 
establishments. Five have group insurance 
or a sick benefit fund; nine grant sick leave 
with pay to salaried employees only, although 
two of these also report a fund for their wage 
earners. In the remaining three establish- 
ments one grants it to regular employees 
only, another to weekly paid employees and 
the third stipulates that such benefits are 
dependent on length of service. 

Fifteen establishments reported no _ shift 
work. In two-shift operations a total of 
some 700 employees were reported working 
the second shift. Of those working three 
shifts, approximately 1,900 male employees 
were shown on second shift and 1,700 on 
the third. The most common wage differ- 
ential for shift work was three cents per hour 
more for workers on the second shift than on 
the day shift and five cents per hour on the 
third shift. Seven establishments reported 
this system, with approximately 1,600 male 
workers on the second and 1,500 on the third 
shift. Two other establishments reported pay- 
ing a differential of four and five cents per 
hour respectively on both shifts.- In four 
establishments workers in certain departments 
were paid five cents per hour wage differential 
and in another a four-cent hourly premium 
was paid for the second shift of a two-shift 
operation. One establishment reported a 10 
per cent wage differential to workers on the 
second shift. 


Tarte I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1946 
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TABLE IL.—WAGE RATES IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1945 AND 1946 








1945 1946 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour per Hour Hour 
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TABLE II—WAGE RATES IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1945 AND 1946—Cone. 





1945 
Occupation and Locality Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
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TABLE III—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
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TABLE IV.—OVERTIME FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
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Overtime Rates by Region Monday Weekly Sunday Holidays 
to Saturday Hours 
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(1) Includes one establishment paying time and one-quarter. ; 
(2) Three of these establishments pay double time for certain statutory holidays and time and one-half 


for others. 


TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEESIN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Norse.—Thirty-eight establishments covered by the survey; one closes for two weeks in the year, 
employees under two years of service being paid two per cent of annual earnings and those with over seven 
years receiving four per cent. 


Initial Maximum 
Vacation Vacation 


Length of Service Required 
1 week | 1 Week | 2 Weeks 
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(1) One establishment permits only three days’ initial vacation with pay. 
(2) Two establishments pay two per cent of annual earnings for service under one year; another grants one 
week to pieceworkers and two weeks to time workers. 
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The Motor Vehicles Industry 


Wage rates in the Motor Vehicles Industry, 
which includes the manufacture of automo- 
biles, trucks and buses, were at relatively high 
levels in 1939 and have shown smaller per- 
centage increases since that year than were 
recorded in most of the other manufacturing 
industries. The index for the motor vehicle 
industry in 1946 was 40-3 per cent higher 
than in the base year, 1939, and showed an 
increase of 7-7 per cent over 1945. Prelim- 
inary figures for the manufacturing group as 
a whole for 1946 showed an increase of about 
61 per cent in rates since 1989 and 9-9 per 
cent over 1945. Indices for the years since 
1939 based on rates in that year are: 100-6 
in 1940; 108-6 in 1941; 115-8 in 1942; 122-7 
in 1943; 126-3 in 1944; 130-3 in 1945 and 
140-3 in 1946. 

Returns from seven Ontario establishments, 
reporting 20,000 male and 1,300 female 
employees, were used in the following analysis, 
although the index numbers are calculated on 
data from twelve establishments including the 
smaller firms in other provinces. One of the 
seven establishments did not come into opera- 
tion until 1946 and was employing less than 
100 workers at the time of the survey. The 
latest available Census of Industry report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which is 
for the year 1945, indicated a total Canadian 
employment in this industry of 18,000 in six 
plants. However, the employment index for 
the industry showed a considerable increase in 
1946. 

Collective agreements were in effect in six 
of the plants in 1946, applying to approxi- 
mately 18,000 employees. 

The accompanying table summarizes aver- 
age hourly wage rates in selected occupa- 
tions in the industry in 1945 and 1946 with 
ranges of rates for 1946. 


Six of the seven establishments worked on 
the basis of a standard or normal five-day 
week in 1946. Three of these establishments, 
employing two-thirds of the total wage 
earners, worked 40 hours per week. Another 
reported a standard week of 45 hours and the 
remaining two reported a 44-hour week, work- 
ing nine hours on four days and one hour 
less on the fifth. The establishment which 
reported a six-day week worked 44 hours, with 
an elght-hour day during the week and four 
hours on Saturday. 

Sunday work was negligible, in all cases 
being confined probably to watchmen and a 
few maintenance workers. 

Provision for overtime was generally at the 
rate of time and one-half, although one estab- 
lishment reported double time on Sundays and 
holidays with straight time rates for overtime 
work Monday to Friday. One establishment 
paid time and one-half for Saturday work 
only after normal weekly hours had been 
worked. 

In five establishments, initial vacation with 
pay was one week after one year of service. 
In three of these five establishments, the 
maximum vacation was also one week while 
in the remaining two the vacation period was 
two weeks after five years of service. 
Another establishment closed for one week, 
during which time employees received two 
per cent of annual earnings while those in 
the employ of the company for five years and 
over received four per cent of their earnings 
during the same period. The seventh estab- 
lishment closed for one week during the year 
and any workers in their employ at least a 
year received pay for the week. 

Some provision for sick leave with pay is 
in effect in all. of the establishments. In 
three it is confined to salaried staff, while two 
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plants have in addition a group insurance 
plan for wage earners to which the company 
and the employees both contribute. The 
remaining two reported sickness and accident 
insurance: benefits. 

Only.one establishment reported shift work 
on. production operations, with three eight- 
hour shifts for which a wage differential of 
five cents per hour was paid on both second 
and third shifts. Two establishments reported 
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shift work in some departments and paid a 
wage differential on both second and third 
shifts of five cents per hour in one case and 
a five per cent premium in the other. Main- 
tenance and power crews on third shift 
received either a five cent per hour bonus, a 
five per cent premium or, as in one establish- 
ment, a one-hour bonus; two establishments 
paid a five cent per hour bonus to second 
shift workers also. 


Tenth Anniversary of Associated Medical Services 


From time to time the Lasour Gazerrs has 
drawn attention to the activities of Associated 
Medical Services, Inc., the originators in On- 
tario of a plan that enables individuals and 
families to build up funds through voluntary 
budgeting, to meet the costs of medical and 
hospital services. (L.G., 1937, pp. 263 and 597 
and 1946, p. 121.) 

Marking the tenth anniversary of the grant- 
ing of its provincial charter, the A.MS. issued 
an illustrated brochure in June, 1947, entitled 
“The First Ten Years of Progress,’ which 
sketches the origin and subsequent progress of 
the Association. At the close of 1937, six 
months after it had received its charter, it had 
733 subscribers and while it had met all cur- 
rent expenses, including salaries, out of income, 
it was in arrears for organizational disburse- 
ments. “On its tenth birthday, the A.M.S. had 
approximately 43,000 subscribers,” had paid 
off its indebtedness and built up “a reserve of 
$625,000 to meet contingencies.” In addition, 
during the ten years “it has paid out on behalf 
of its subscribers, some $4,400,000 for medical 
and hospital services.” 

It is pointed out that “A.MS. does not pro- 
vide medical services directly. It pays no 
salaries to practising physicians or surgeons.” 


It merely forms a liaison, on a voluntary basis, 
between members of the general public, indivi- 
duals or families, and those furnishing profes- 
sional medical, surgical and hospital services. 
It “has the voluntary co-operation of more 
than 98 per cent of the doctors in those areas 
in which it concentrates,’ it is stated. 

The basic principle on which the A.MS. 
operates is defined in the brochure as providing 
the means. for “the individual to prepay the 
cost of illness by budgeting in advance on a 
monthly basis and at a rate made possible by 
distributing expense over a large group of 
people for a long period of time.” By this 
“application of the insurance principle,” the 
A.MS. “acts as the depository of the indivi- 
dual’s monthly budget payments, thus accumu- 
lating the funds out of which medical fees and 
administrative costs are met.” 

In the opinion of the Association, voluntary 
action and freedom of the choice (of doctors) 
by individual subscribers “are as desirable in 
the realm of medical care as they are in any 
other phase of our free democratic system.’ 

The administrative headquarters of A.MS. 
are at 615 Yonge Street, Toronto, and it has 
branch offices in a number of the larger cities 
of Ontario, including Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa and Woodstock. . 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 

Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but sche- 
dules of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 


Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and sche- 
dules under Industrial Standards Acts are 
summarized in separate articles following this. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


MONTREAL, P.Q.—GENERAL CIGAR COMPANY 
LIMITED AND ToBAcco WoRKERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, LOCALS 237 AND 238. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 10, 1947 
to May 9, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. All employees who are 
or hereafter become union members = shall 
remain members during the life of the agree- 
ment. All new employees upon completion of 
the probationary period shall become and 
remain union members. Provided, however, 
that any employee shall have the right to resign 
his union membership within 10 days prior to 
the expiration of the agreement. 


Hours of work: day workers—9 per day, 5 
days a week, a 45-hour week; shift workers— 
males, 84 hours 4 days a week and 8 hours one 
day, a 42-hour week, females, first shift—84 
hours 4 days a week and 8 hours one day, a 42- 
hour week, second shift—74 hours 4 days a 
week and 8 hours one day, a 38-hour week. 
Watchmen and firemen—a cycle averaging 56 
hours per week. Overtime: time and one half 
for work in excess of 9 hours per day or 45 
hours per week for day workers, or in excess 
of the regular scheduled hours for others and 
for all work on Saturdays, Sundays (except 
where part of regular scheduled hours) and 7 
specified holidays. Three of these are paid 
holidays for employees who work the day imme- 
diately preceding and the day following if the 
holiday falls on a normal work-day. Vacation: 
one half day with pay for each full calendar 
month of service. Employees paid on an hourly 
or piece work basis who have completed 7 years’ 
continuous service shall be granted an extra 
week with pay. Employees on a salary basis 
shall be granted an extra week with pay after 
one year’s service and an additional 2 days 
after 10 years, 4 days after 15 years and one 
week after 20 years’ continuous service with 
the company. 
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‘the agreement: 


Hourly wage rates effective during life of 
first plant—males (over 18 
years of age) increases of 3 cents after 2 months 
and again after 6 months and 4 cents after one 
year to a maximum of—group 1 (including 
blending room helpers, sweeper and cleaner) 65 
cents, group 2 (including caser’s helper, storage 
labourer) 67 cents, group 3 (including elevator 
operator, shipper’s helper) 69 cents, group 4 
(including binder caser, blender, storage 
helper) 71 cents; group 5 (including binder 
caser and wrapper caser’s helper, chauffeur— 
panel delivery) 73 cents, group 6 (including 
loose cigar stockman, wrapper caser) 75 cents; 
adjusters—class D 68 cents, class C 79 cents 
after 18 months, class B 87 cents after 18 
months, class A 93 cents after one year to 97 
cents after 3 years; machinists 96 cents after 
2 years, machine shop helpers 83 cents after 18 
months; electrican 98 cents after 18 months; 
truck chauffeur 84 cents after one year; watch- 
man-fireman 74 cents after 6 months; females 
and boys (under 18 years) starting rates 41 to 
55 cents, increased to 48 to 65 cents after one 
year. Second plant—increases of 3 cents after 
2 months, an additional 3 cents after 6 months 
and of 4 cents after one year to a maximum of 
—group A (caser’s helper) 67 cents, group B 
(dryer and packer, leaf counter, shipping and 
receiving helper, baling stems) 69 cents, group 
C (elevator operator, drying room attendant 
and packer) 71 cents, group D (caser shipper 
and receiver) 73 cents, group E (bulker) 75 
cents, group F (fireman) 77 cents, boys (under 
18 years) group A 51 cents, group B 53 cents. 
Piece work rates are also set out in the 
agreement. 

A shift bonus of 5 cents per hour will be 
paid to all workers on shift hours. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Dunnvitite, Ont—Tue Monarce KNITTING 
CoMPANY ‘LIMITED AND THE ‘TEXTILE 
Workers’ Union or America, LocAL 736. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 15, 
1947, to March 16, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. If 
on or after September 1, 1947, a change of more 
than 6 points in the cost of living index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics takes place, the 
wage schedule may be open for negotiations. _ 

The union agrees that there will be no intimi- 
dation, interference, restraint or coercion of 
employees of the company, and that it also will 
accept all present and future employees of the 
company into membership. Check-off: The com- 
pany agrees to deduct union dues monthly from 
the pay of employees who so authorize and to 
remit same to the union. 
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Hours of work: 9 per day or night Monday 
through Friday, a 45-hour week except dye 
house (10 per day Monday to Thursday, 5 on 
Friday) shift engineers (a 50-hour week in 
summer, variable in winter) and watchman 
(alternate weeks of 50 and 47 hours). Two 
ten-minute rest periods in each shift. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 45 
hours per week (shift engineers and watchmen 
in excess of 50 hours) and for all work on 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays. Vacation: 
one week with pay equal to 2 per cent of 
earnings during previous year for employees 
with 3 months’ or more service with the com- 
pany, employees with less than 3 months’ service 
get a week without pay (unless company decides 
not to close plant), employees with 5 or more 
years’ service with the company receive an 
additional week with pay. ; 

Hourly wage rates on time basis, department 
No. 1 (receiving, shipping, box plant, hand 
yarns), males 54 and 56 cents, females and 
youths 44 and 46 cents; department No. 2 
(knitting plant) and department No. 3 (dye 
house, maintenance, trucking), males 54 to 74 
cents, females and youths 44 to 48 cents. Piece- 
work is provided for and “target rates” set 
which the average experienced operator using 
proper methods with good application shall be 
able to earn. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MontreaL, P.Q.—THE STEEL COMPANY OF 
CanapA, Limitep (St. Henry Works) AND 
Unirep STEELWORKERS oF AMERICA, LOCAL 
3260. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 9, 1947, 
to May 9, 1948, and for a further period of one 
year unless notice is given by either party. 
This agreement is similar to the one in effect 
at Hamilton, Ont., between the Steel Company 
of Canada, Ltd., and the United Steelworkers 
of America and summarized below with the 
following exceptions: Hours of work: daily 
hours not specified but weekly hours are the 
same at 48, with no provision for rest periods. 
The statutory holidays are 6 in number. Vaca- 
tion is the same except for those with less than 
one year’s service who will receive one-half day 
for each complete calendar month worked. 


LacHINE, P.Q—Tue Sremn Company oF 
CanapA, Limitep (DoMINION Works) AND 
Unirep STEELWORKERS oF AMERICA, LOCAL 
3258. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 28, 1947, 
to May 27, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. This agreement is simi- 
lar to the one in effect at Montreal (St. Henry 
Works) between the Steel Company of Canada, 


Ltd., and United Steelworkers of America as 
noted above. 


GANANOQUE, OnT—THE Stee, CoMPpaANY oF 
Canapa, Limrirep (GANANOQUE Works) 
AND UnitTep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat 3208. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 28, 
1947, to January 27, 1948, and for a further 
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period of one year unless notice is given by 
either party. This agreement is similar to the 
one in effect at Hamilton between The Steel 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and the United Steel- 
workers of America and summarized below with 
the following exceptions: Hours of work are 
82 Monday through Friday, 424 on Saturday, a 
48-hour week. Overtime at time and one-half 
for work in excess of the above regular hours, 
double time for all work on Sundays and 6 
specified holidays. No provision is made for 
rest periods or the check-off. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE STEEL COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED (CANADA WORKS) AND 
THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 3250. . 


Agreement to be in effect from April 21, 
1947, to May 1, 1948, and for an additional 
year if notice is not given. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the certified collective bar- 
gaining agency for all eligible employees. There 
shall be no discrimination, intimidation or 
coercion either by the company or the union 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. Check-off: if 15 days after the 
effective date of the agreement a majority of 
the employees affected by the agreement volun- 
tarily authorize the company to deduct their 
union dues from their pay, then the company 
agrees to deduct monthly the union dues and 
remit same to the union. This authorization is 
not revokable until expiry date of agreement 
in 1948. 

Hours of work: 84% hours Monday through 
Friday, 54 on Saturday, a 48-hour week. Shift 
workers shall work 8 hours (with one 20-minute 
rest period) six days a week. Females working 
the Saturday shift shall be allowed a 15-minute 
rest period. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of these hours and for all work 
on Sundays (except when part of regular shift) 
and 8 specified holidays. Vacation: one week 
with pay to employees with one year of con- 
tinuous service with the company, 2 weeks with 
pay to employees with 5 years’ service and 3 
weeks with pay for employees with 25 years’ 
service. Employees with 3 months of service 
but less than one year are to receive payment 
on a pro-rated basis in lieu of vacation with 
pay. Deductions of one day from the vacation 
period and pay for each unjustifiable absence 
from work in excess of one day in any calendar 
month. 

Wage rates: company and union agree that 
those in effect at date of the agreement shall 
continue during the life of the agreement 
except if the purchasing power of the dollar 
shall grossly change when the rates may be 
discussed further but no change shall be made 
unless agreed upon between the parties. The 
company may instal incentive rates whenever 
they wish. 

Provision is made for safety and health, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


GUELPH, ONT.—FEDERAL WIRE AND CABLE Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE UNITED STEEL- 


WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOcAL 3021. 


Agreement of December 1, 1945, amended 
April 1, 1947, and as such to continue in effect 
to April 1, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement was 
summarized in the LABour GAZETTE for Feb- 
ruary 1946, p. 185. The principal changes fol- 
low—2 additional statutory holidays are to be 
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observed, while on 3 statutory holidays, namely 
New Year’s Day, Labour Day and Christmas 
Day, employees will be paid at regular rates 
for the regular hours of work. Vacation: in 
addition to the week with pay given employees 
with one year of service with the company, an 
additional week with pay will be granted em- 
ployees with 5 or more years’ service and 2 
additional weeks with pay for those with 15 or 
more years’ service, employees with less than 
one year of service are to receive 2 per cent 
of their earnings for the time worked. 


OwEN SOUND, ONT.—THE WILLIAM KENNEDY 
AND SONS, LIMITED AND THE UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LocAL 2469. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 19, 1947, 
to May 18, 1948, and thereafter until amended 
or superseded by a new agreement for which 
at least 30 days’ notice is required. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole bargain- 
ing agency for all eligible employees. There 
shall be no discrimination, intimidation or 
coercion either by the company or the union 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. Checkoff: The company agrees to 
deduct union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit same 
to the union. ‘ This authorization may be 
revoked by the employee. 

Hours of work: 94 Monday through Thurs- 
day, 9 on Friday, a 47-hour week (after June 
28, 1947, a 46-hour week). Overtime: time and 
one half for work in excess of the above hours, 
double time for all work on Sundays or assigned 
day off and 8 specified holidays. Vacation: 
employees with one year’s continuous service 
with the company shall receive one week’s 
vacation with pay, those with 5 or more year’s 
continuous service with the company to receive 
2 weeks with pay, those with 3 months service 
but less than one year to receive one week’s 
vacation with pay equal to 2 per cent of total 
pay earned up to June l. A premium of 10 
per cent shall be paid employees for night 
shift (work commencing between 2 p.m. to 
3 a.m.). Where 3 shifts are worked, 10 per 
cent premium shall be paid only for the night 
or recognized third shift and a premium of 6 
per cent for the afternoon or recognized second 
shift. 

Hourly wage rate for certain classes until 
June 28, 1947, (at which time wage rates will 
be readjusted to provide the same weekly pay 
for a 46-hour week): minimum and maximum 
—moulders, coremakers 88 to 98 cents, crane- 
men 724 to 93 cents, welders, cupola tender 794 
to 88 cents, blacksmith 754 to 88 cents, chipper, 
truck drivers 724 to 794 cents, steam engineers 
third and fourth class 724 to 84 cents, shippers 
75% to 84 cents, machine operators 684 to 794 
cents, most labourers 683 cents. 
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Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


TORONTO, ONT.—MEMBERS BUILDERS EXCHANGE 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS, LOCAL 353. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1947, 
to May 31, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The companies agree 
not to employ anyone on electrical construction 
work who is not a member of the union. No 
member of the union shall be permitted to work 
at electrical construction work for anyone who 
is not a party to the agreement. The union 
shall not sign the agreement with anyone other 
than a party whose business is recognized as 
electrical construction work. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one half for work on Saturdays between 8 a.m. 
and noon, all other overtime including Saturday 
afternoon, Sundays and 8 specified holidays at 
double time. Where 2 or 3 shifts are employed 
those other than the day shift shall receive 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours work. When work can- 
not be performed during the day, such work 
may be done as a straight nightshift of not 
more than 8 hours with pay for 9 at straight 
time. Vacation: an additional 2 per cent of 
annual wage, making a total of 4 per cent, 
shall be given employees in order to allow 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Wage rates: for journeymen electricians 
$1.45 per hour, for apprentices during second 
half of first year, 30 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate, during second year 40 per cent, during 
third year 50 per cent, during fourth year 70 
per cent. One apprentice may be employed by 
each employer, in addition thereto, only one 
apprentice to three journeymen in a shop. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


TORONTO, ONT.—THE CONSUMERS’ GAS CoM- 
PANY OF TORONTO AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 161. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 20, 
1947, to January 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE January 
1945, p. 68, with the following changes; vaca- 
tion: one additional week with pay to em- 
ployees with 3 or more years’ continuous service 
with the company; statutory holidays are 
increased to 8 from 6. Wage rates are 
increased 17 cents per hour to hourly paid 
employees and approximately the equivalent to 
weekly paid employees. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 


apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
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district on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation 1s given 
in the Lasour GazettE, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements, the 
amendment of nine others, the repeal of one 
agreement and the correction of one agree- 
ment and of a notice of amendment of 
another. These include the amendment of 
the agreements for the uncorrugated paper 
box industry for the province in the June 21 
issue of the Quebec Official Gazette, for bar- 
bers and hairdressers at Valleyfield and for 
the railway car and bus manufacturing 
industry at Montreal and the correction of 
the agreement for barbers and hairdressers 
at Sherbrooke in the June 28 issue, and the 
correction of a notice of amendment of the 
agreement covering printing trades at Mont- 
real in the July 5 issue. All the others are 
summarized below. 

Requests for a new agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Valleyfield and for an 
amendment of the agreement for building 
trades at Hull were gazetted June 21. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for the 
corrugated paper box industry for the prov- 
ince, for printing trades at Montreal and for 
building trades at St. Hyacinthe were gazetted 
June 28. Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry for the province and for hardware 
and paint stores at Quebec were published 
July 5. Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for grocers and butchers at Jol- 
lette, building trades at St. Johns and 
Iberville and a request for a new agreement 
for shoe repairers at Three Rivers were pub- 
lished July 12. A request for a new agreement 
for building trades at Sherbrooke was gazetted 
July 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 
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Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


RETAIL Fur INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 11, and 


- gazetted June 21, amends the previous Orders 


in Council for this industry (L.G. Nov., 1944, 
p. 1368; April, 1945, p. 517, Aug., p. 1197, Oct., 
p. 1520; Sept., 1946, p. 1249). Minimum weekly 
wage rates: cutters $48 and $56, operators 
(male) $36 and $44, (female) $28 and $34.40, 
finshers (male) $32 and $39.20 (female) $28 
and $34.40, blockers $25.60 and $35.20, female 
coat closers $34.40, lining makers who cut and 
sew $32, finishing-foreladies and female fin- 
ishers who distribute work to others or who 
themselves execute entire finishing work $36, 
apprentices from $12 per week during first 6 
months to $22 during fifth 6 months, apprentice 
cutters or trimmers from $36 during first 6 
months to $46 during sixth 6 months. However, 
every employee receiving wages higher than the 
minimum rate of the agreement actually in 
force is entitled to a minimum increase of 5 
per cent on the rate actually paid to him. 
Vacation: one-half day with pay for each 
month worked; 2 weeks with pay after 3 years’ 
continuous service. 


TANNERY EMPLOYEES, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated July 9, and 
gazetted July 19, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 1945, 
p. 349, April, p. 517; May, 1946, p. 627, June, 
Dp: 782) 6 Agi, pvnl092) Sept.,\'p. 7124751) Ceti p: 
1445; Jan., 1947, p. 48). new party was 
added to the agreement in the June 7 issue of 
the Quebec Official Gazette. Wage rates: 
except for stationary enginemen, maintenance 
men (millwrights) and watchmen, at least 60 
per cent of all male employees shall be paid 65 
cents per hour in zone I, 61 cents per hour in 
zone II and 55 cents per hour in zone III; an 
additional 25 per cent of the employees must 
be paid at least 50 cents in zone I, 47 cents in 
zone II and 41 cents in zone III; the remaining 
15 per cent of employees must be paid at least 
35 cents in zones I and II and 30 cents in zone 
III. Vacation: every employee is entitled to 
an annual vacation of 7 days. After 2 months 
or more of continuous service with his employer 
during the period between January 1 and Dec- 
ember 31 of the year preceding the vacation, he 
is entitled, for his vacation, to a remuneration 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the wages earned 
during the said period including vacation pay. 
The annual vacation with pay cannot be 
replaced by a compensating indemnity. Piece 
work rates already established by agreement, 
prior to January 10, 1947, which are higher 
than the hourly rates fixed by the present agree- 
ment must be maintained. This amendment 
also provides that overtime shall apply to 
watchmen as well as to other employees. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ CLoTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 18, and 
gazetted June 28, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1944, 
p. 1005, Sept., p. 1141, Nov., p. 1368; Oct., 1945, 
p. 1520; Aug., 1946, p. 1093, and previous 
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issues) by providing that the Joint Committee 


may grant a special permit allowing a redistri- 
bution in the weekly hours of work. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated July 9, and gaz- 
etted July 19, extends the term of the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1944, p. 1007; Mar. 1946, p. 317; Aug., p. 1094; 
Oct., p. 1445, and previous issues) to October 1, 
1947. This agreement was previously extended 
to August 1, 1947, in the May 3 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME 


An Order in Council, dated July 9, and gaz- 
etted July 19, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 1945, p. 
182; Oct., p. 1520; Nov., 1946, p. 1585; Mar., 
1947, p. 371, and previous issues). A new party 
was added to the agreement in the April 19 
issue of the Quebec Official Gazette. The present 
amendment states that work performed between 
5 pm. and 8 am. is considered as overtime 
work unless it is performed by a second or third 
shift of the same employer. Work performed 
between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m, is to be remuner- 
ated at time and one-half, double time for work 
between 10 pm. and 8 am. The Parity Com- 
mittee must be notified, in writing, of the 
exact duration of overtime to be worked, and 
the employer must first obtain a permit from 
the Labour Inspector and show it upon request 
to the inspector of the Parity Committee. 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE 


An Order in Council, dated July 9, and gaz- 
etted July 19, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1944, p. 
867; June, 1945, p. 873; Sept., 1946, p. 1252; 
Dec., p. 1773). Minimum hourly wage rates: 
bricklayer, block and terra-cotta layer, mason 
and stone cutter on job, plasterer, marble layer, 
tile and terrazzo layer, steam, gas or electric 
shovel operator 90 cents in zones I and II; 
electrician, tinsmith-roofer, saw filer, screen 
(wood and metal), window-frame, steel parti- 
tion and door erector, weatherstripper, plumber 
and steamfitter 90 cents in zone I, 85 cents in 
zone II; carpenter-joiner 90 cents in zone I, 
80 cents in zone II; commercial letterer $1 
in both zones; cement finisher 85 cents in 
zone I, 80 cents in zone II; lather (metal), 
reinforcing steel worker 85 cents in both zones; 
fireman (construction), compressor operator 80 
cents in zone I, 75 cents in zone IJ; drill oper- 
ator 80 cents in both zones; pile driver, wood 
or concrete, painter-guilder 85 cents in zone I, 
75 cents in zone II; celanite mixer, mortar 
mixer, caulker, brick, blocks, mortar and terra- 
cotta carrier 70 cents in zone I, 65 cents in 
zone II; lather (wood) 75 cents in zone I, 70 
cents in zone II; painter 70 cents in zone I, 60 
cents in zone II; labourer (common worker) 
60 cents in zone I, 55 cents in zone II. Fore- 
men directing a gang of 4 men or more shall be 
paid 10 cents more per hour than the rate 
established for the trade. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATION), 
MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated July 9, and gaz- 
etted July 19, makes obligatory the terms of 
a new agreement between certain shipping and 
stevedoring companies and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 375. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 19, until Dec- 
ember 31, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Territorial jurisdiction 
comprises the Harbour of Montreal. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, Sept., 1946, p. 1253, Oct., 1940, p. 1075 
and Dec., 1938, p. 1423, with the following prin- 
cipal changes: 

Hours: the starting time for day work 
shall be 8 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

W ages: $1.13 per hour for day work and 
$1.694 for evening and night work. Rates for 
special cargoes, specified in the agreement, are 
$1.28 per hour for day work and $1.92 per hour 
for evening and night work. Orders for men 
required at 7 p.m., who have not been working 
during the afternoon, shall be given on or 
before 1 pm. When men resume work at mid- 
night, they shall be paid full rate until regular 
knocking off time, except when shift finishing, 
in which case they will be paid until their 
hatch is completed, but not less than 2 hours. 
Tf men have to be dismissed owing to weather 
conditions, they shall be paid until time dis- 
missed, but not less than 2 hours. Double time 
shall be paid for work on Sundays, St. John 
the Baptist Day, Dominion Day and All Saints 
Day. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, MEGANTIC 


An Order in Council, dated July 3, and gaz- 
etted July 12, repeals the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory and amend- 
ment (L.G., Dec., 1945, p. 1826; Dec., 1946, p. 
1774). 


RETAIL STORES, GRANBY 


An Order in Council, dated July 9, and 
gazetted July 19, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Canada Inc., Granby 
Branch, and “Le Syndicat des Employés de 
Commerce de Granby Inc.” Agreement to be 
in effect from July 19, 1947, to July 18, 1948, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice, Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
city of Granby and the township municipality 
of Granby. 

Hours: 55 hours per week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half. No work to be 
performed on Sundays and specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: male and female 
clerks, class A (75 per cent) $18 per week, 
class B (25 per cent) $16; extra clerks, male 
40 cents per hour, female 35. cents per hour; 
deliverer (trucks) $20 and $23; deliverer’s 
helper $9 and $17.50 per week; messenger 
(bicycle and maintenance paid by employer) $9 
per week, (bicycle and maintenance paid by 
employee) $11 per week. Vacation: one week 
with pay after one year’s service. 
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Industrial Standards Act, Ete. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Order in Council in Ontario 


TX six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of em- 
ployers or employees in any (or specified) 
industries, the provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act, may him- 
self, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives 
of employers and employees. This con- 
ference is for the purpose of investigating and 
considering the conditions of labour in the 
industry and of negotiating minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 


siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zones designated by the Minister. The Min- 
ister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. References 
to the summaries of these Acts and to amend- 
ments to them are given in the Lasour 
GazettE, October, 1940, page 1077. Schedule 
of wages and hours recently made binding by 
Orders in Council under these Acts is sum- 
marized below. 


Ontario 


Construction 


SHEET-METAL WoRKERS (CONSTRUCTION), Port 
ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM 


An Order in Council, dated May 15, and 
gazetted May 31, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for sheet-metal workers at Port 
Arthur and Fort William, to be in effect from 
June 10, 1947, “during pleasure.” Hours: 8 
per day from Monday to Friday, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime and all work on Sundays and 


7 specified holidays is payable at double time. 
However, 4 hours’ overtime may be added to 
any regular working-day and regular work may 
be performed between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. Satur- 
day at time and one-half. Minimum wage rate: 
$1.15 per hour. Where 2 or 83 shifts are worked 
on the same job, the minimum rate shall be 
$1.20 for the second shift and $1.25 for the 
third shift. The advisory committee may fix 
a special minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. This schedule is subject to The Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944, 





Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


HE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensur- 
ing that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
- which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During June 


During the month of June the Department 
of Labour prepared, on request, 53 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by various departments of the Government 
of Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which ‘have 
been entered into during this period by the 
various Government departments appear here- 
under :— 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair 
or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of 
the contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this work except in cases of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation.” 


CANADIAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 


Construction of “Watchman” Type Fence, 
R.C.A.F. Station, Patricia Bay, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Amount 
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of contract, $2,266.11. A fair wages schedule, 
dated January 30, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters and jOiNeTS .......eceeeeeeeeeeeeenes $ 1.25 
GieTeTH TITISIVOES Meerateatcrt te ss cer te tele terctarane sieresereterey 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steams Ach eee e ete aces eee Moe ates Meere as 1.00 

GASNMOL MCLEE Oe te te as ea tae tite elcla ee Malet poteeterars . 86 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........--- 86 
Drivers” (teamsters) setter ss ieatene sete oa ee .80 
Labourers’ (s.30s6.:. RAN Rha se RSS, SEU see 80 
Motor truck drivers: +, SIQSUe Ne. si, ONE tels «teres .85 
Painters’ Mamder glaziers ntaciisss cites ale so viet oie eres .95 
Sheete metal workers ted cate ssrestee se oats cieiatelete eels 1.18 
Walteliimien ls Sean eeieneie wulcketanelatelslats state tals ite te's eter Merete .60 


Construction of two Loran Stations, North- 
west Territories. Name of contractors, The 
Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $210,000. A fair 
wages schedule, dated April 9, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters and jOimierS .......-eseeeeereeeeeeeces $ 1.50 
Cement and concrete mixer (operators (gas. or 
CLOG uns tases semi cisas “ei reiseielsis: 0 sole te ersletsislensrerelow .00 
Engineers on steel erection ........+sseeeeeeeees 1.50 
Tea DOUECLS! pte cereale acts » Saieiaterc esse Stebeletate © cite « eisceiaquys 1.00 
Structural steel workers .......ccesccccceccssees 1.50 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 


Erection of camp site building, Alaska 
Highway, Yukon Territory. Name of con- 
tractors, The British Yukon Navigation Com~ 
pany, Limited, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 
Amount of contract, $30,000. A fair wages 
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schedule, dated) May 2, 1947, in the terms fol- 
lowing, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 

Pol clesrnbhys ce 5 shs-5:c Sa, secon ie esis etme eter tena otee eeheie chees $ 1.50 
Blackemiths, helpers cas. .cveshiss cere ere meciers 1.00 
Brick andhollow. tile Jayersiiaeeue. ere oe tees es 1.75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

ang) wtempering ) (MOrlar) cna cesses ect e eles 1,15 
Carpenters, and \ Joiners jist aeate wy needies te games oe 1.50 
SEMEN (MISH ES,, ¢ ees cae ayers caer a ete 1.25 
Cement and concrete mixer operators .......... 25 
Enginemen, stationary ......:os) pest ees. hele wae 1.25 
PFA DOULCTS aS 60 sl Ponta t Nakehors «dak Pea ae ace 1.00 
VEO LOT Abt: VOTTVENSh te i nh. ele ated eeloten tle tie tee 1.00 
Motor? truck driver ‘and "truck (20 eos eae ate 2.00 
Painters ‘ahd ) glaziers 13. 6510. Ras i ee M2. 1.25 
Sheer) metal avarkers Qed . die selcldad’s caleeine 1.50 
Shinglerau (wood, .asbeshos),vl-Us baw ose doles eek « 1.50 
PETAChOL ODErAbors it. o)\ade wees Me ae ee ore 1.30 
PC CHENOR Bo. hs. , cate bh fc IR, See ee 1.00 


Trenching for and laying pipe for the water 
supply at the Shubenacadie Indian Agency, 
N.S. Name of contractors, Municipal Spray- 
ing and Contracting Limited. Amount of 
contract, $12,855. A fair wages schedule, dated 
January 9, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SUC AIA! i555 vied etean Mamie wai destae Menta «2 $ ino 

COR BOR CLEC! 000. o. caUh Mee ees omeae, |! .60 
Compressor operators (gas. or CLEC) ene Sg -60 
ROAIOMUOTG Ws <0), as nk achat edn kckiccehod MRAelone -50 
DAOhOe ETC APIVerg yes den, bala od aden tae Gk AGS) 
Motor truck driver and truck ......:cccs.eceecs 1.55 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .....0..ceee0e 60 
Plumbets and steamfitters ........ iacendess ce, hs 
ROVABORTIEN” \G..'. cde acetone ue eee .60 
pueepumetal workers: 25.) sean ete de slutiealan ain 275 
Tractor operators: 

BSS COUITICNY, ebes, (ics ements Nol vt nn .70 

ols VE As ar ee een Cy SLO a AR a ee NET .60 
PN SE CRINUON a thos Mah Oh scat dg lei tue We ata 45 
Welders and burners (acetylene or CLEC) 6 a oss 70 


eee 


NationaL Harsours Boarp 


Replacement of dolphins, No. 3 J etty, Van- 
couver Harbour. Name of contractors, Van- 
couver Pile Driving and Contracting Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Amount of 
contract, $8,766.40. <A fair wages schedule, 
dated May 5, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

LOOT eer ee og UCR (nl) PUNY. halal $ .80 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ............... 1255 
Pile driver and derrick enginecrs................ BS 
Pile driver and derrick WP OPCMION, bee ve tccs tees 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ............. 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

MEDAINE) 1 foot. ce Naat ee: tultiee b. 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.................. 94 
OMEN shige rasasscecttri eter ts Tee .60 
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DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Harbour improvements, Breen’s Pond, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. F. W. Digdon, Mul- 
grave, NS. Amount of contract, $111,587. 
A fair wages schedule, dated April 21, 1947, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiths ieouicetaas meant tells destebiscuigc vaaioets $ .70 
Blacksmiths: tihelperstasacetie caer art cc mete eee -55 
Boatmen (rowboats)) mi. cecencorte kee ree ook ae -50 
Carpenters and! Mj omensipila.. sek oGecina «ciehe oeieeiete < Py 5) 
Ceniont, fimigh ens gaze eet shee tek iect istic cee cee 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam Piri stoe meee ee ee ee Ay (5) 
Gas!orWeleci® ihe techs cee Oe eetcak Uae te LES 2 M60 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........e00. .60 
TOR IVOTS I phic lente oieke urn icece cia eae SiGLoE eo eealeoe ke aueec kaa 50 
Driver, steam) and owaronieits cs sec eens cen ares 85 
Engineers,” Operatingy “Steam Je deinese ase sis cee .90 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) .........6. ty fh E90 
Hngmemen;s g'stabionaryal .. st sitsenb-clevs Geis Glade ck .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .......... .60 
GAD OUTCES Pres MOR eicreite nee ak Galen Decne Lee ee ee .50 
Motor fbaat Operators ss fel <eccis 8 otic ach cdetews 046 Boo 
NLOUOE /TPUCK SONIVOEN TT aie cdeaae atte ce sc oe sear tes -59 
Motor truck driver and truck ............ecceee 1.55 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ...........ce00e 65 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ...........00 -60 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .............0.. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............... 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
and “signalling iti eatees nc cutee ee eee eee .80 
Pile driver and’ derrick firemen J..)...00.dd.000- Ay (5) 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ...........e00. 65 
Plumbers¥ andj steam#fittersmats. epee e ee 85 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ......csccecccscccves .60 
Sheet: metal “workerst@, 233 het. Soren eee 75 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, ete., cutting 


and fitting Mtiniber) 7% Osa ERO). 10.2 .60 
Tractor operators: 
Letournientl,” 6a.) tue ace. reh se fer ee eee .70 
Small. Ms. 03 TANS SILENT «5 CE ah se tetas icles .60 
Watchmen wach ead. edt socio. hotel aioe 45 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ 90 


Construction of a Quarantine and Inspec- 
tion Barn for the Department of Agriculture, 
Sarnia, Ont. Name of contractors, Sterling 
Construction Company, Limited, Windsor, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $5,888. (‘A fair 
wages schedule, dated March 13, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick/and hollow wile! layere!(Jiiu::. deed 2... Joete $ 1.35 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ............ .70 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Carpenters -aitd “dormers... ..arehelcuseectocksaeed 1.05 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

ISLGAIN” “aaa eeivetneniod ooo cones PINRO ALIS 90 

Gras. “or: elecs} Aimee) ocustcee cra oe een eee pena .80 
Drivers 4% OFvOAMOLD.. 11S GOO)... HAIRAY 65 
Driver,.jeam spdcovagon o22. 5) ba: eae, ee 1.00 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........eeseceeee 115 
Labourers ACh. Pee a. Meee,  Gahiaie . 65 
Motor} teuck). driversaadm . Ais) cuased & «eedeee -70 
Motor truck driver and truck ¢......c..seceecee 1.70 


Painters” and “glaziers @:.;-ceter. Coe ee 1.00 


1947] FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


Per Hour 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ .70 
Dheete tact a lemrys Marty .cttaateete ab cose fis Sib o bes ensue wie 85 
Shteetemetal workers: odes onaae « deem av adecce steer he .85 
Shinglers;, (wood pwasbestos) jase coe Aerts oan ee 1.05 
WRiCDMeCMs Mio sace andreas vadneae ope ieee .60 


Installation of automatic sprinklers and 
supervisory fire alarm system in the Library, 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. W. G. Edge, Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, $25,578. 
A fair wages schedule, dated May 9, 1947, in 
the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters and: JOMeCnS Tattoo. vedetines se neee so teie ces $ 1.18 
Cenrenta. fimish ersie cs «cae: « natlnns otrtetoloets «atic ese BYR 
Drivers hse e aA eRe RNS EE MRR E ik ites enone ws 61 
Drivers teamand Tywacon ih). . IE Hiss oles Nas ss 95 
Electricians.(inside : wiremien)); si... sesleej0e eee ' 1.05 
IGADOULEIS UME Eee Masts stone eee hoe ce ca oer ece 61 
WEOTON Se CLUCKMULLVEISI TE cote sce tc eter hee .65 
Motor truck driver and truck .............. penton L265: 
Painters and: glaziers -.\.. sie biedass aie. . 28s ones 96 
IPTASLCLCT SBCs see etre ere ree hence 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

ELLA Ue a eees sere Oe ites Me ee re .65 
Plumbersmand steam fittersasyeantecaedae ones meee $ 1.25 
Sprinklersinstallersis,..)Vvsasascen eee. ee ap bi) 
WIECCHIMCI Ponies lsc cies co ae a RAR Aa fee eT OO Lae .56 


Installation of a ventilating system on the 
third, fourth and fifth floors of the Customs 
Building, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Redfern Construction Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont. Amount of contract, $9,470. A fair 
wages schedule, dated June 14, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion in 
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P.Q. Amount of contract, $10,900. A fair 
wages schedule, dated June 23, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion in 
the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick and--hollow tile. layers... eeeaiae «fee os $ 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
ANG! FEMPeLING <MOTLAT)» <orersrerere crater stetetctereteleretele o 10 
Carpenters and: JOINETS® s 5.7.0: Pete cs Heh tes .85 
Cement finishers Vie. 7 Uae eee Sale Saas .90: 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

PO GOAIIEG F wexerstatas Revchoncnalshararatovakevet slorar ares Cle RORIN Bett Stet ROMS . 85: 
GAS. sOPe CLEC: 4 tacctetersteraeh el cteratekstetterebe a Ore Cotte ote ees 85: 
DTUVELS s ep crenslesepahsvorerstorcterehayc aes Ads RRR. SM 60° 
Driver,p.beam + ands wagonitems. eee. sei oe eee .90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ............0eeee0. 80° 
Ta bourersiroe.'s ae ts sss dod ee cmide ete NRE, Paes 65 

Lathers: 
VL SUSI) vchcrepsrahoressuonepotatevers aM 1c oe te te ees ate 15 
IWV.O Op iacterisvcte over arovonevers MIAO Oe eh tO atc Seer saat 15 
Marblemsetters. scsineri ty Gorge, Pie POL 1.10: 
. Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 
ely (ELA Ges em Waa sesreee a erste cle sear ene UE a .70: 
MED LOR RLU CKS AAV EMS) cs crsicnv caress «fat Netaystctal echt tes oe ee 65 
Motoriirucks driver and truck. .45 conc. dec cre ens 1.65 
Paimmters’ and glaziers | ieseeseee's Ph ck oc cds slaclns .80 
Plasterers less Use cde Oe eT a 1.10 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
ORIOL MMi cieteis as ipte Links ntars's: cuskets kas dimcic ul wanes .70 
PIUIMBOLS TALC SLCALIMOCCTS 5 cicrsc eevee cites sis eitie ols 90: 
Roofers : 
Felt and gravel; patent; composition ........ .90 
Sircetimmetaly ferent. Mee ce ook Dee Mee keke a aN: hae 90 
Slreepmametal | WiOVKCNs «sn lae sss ste we See wus erie seers 90° 
Shingres# (woods "ASUEStOS) «siesta cele etmek oe 6 ace 90: 
SECM CUUECES |) PUTA ANAEE SER Pe SERENE OLN eee a 1.10 
SUONEMIASONS ss sioa Pe ve els He mes Meng sie feees e aetaae a 1.10 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TVOL CAL) eG ce tio tie etka. oe lesbos ele ee he asta elena sit 10 
Terrazzo lay CVS swv.vowateate. Gace tes Coens coe eb eeventen .90° 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers: 
DY eae oad aay kadar dors sees Se esc ee ee ones 80 
VCE Ma Rides Sone ieteatoe aaeer eee HEE ee Re aes 15 
Wis tebiniennt Avs secvaiva ire heed cory tits eee ees 55 
Waxers and polishers’ (floor) i...) eee ces 70 


the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers) o...:. on. aeHe obese +70, 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
ANGUMLEMMD CLIN) TIAOLGAL) reins ss oot of oles eran iancadees 85 
Gampenters: tandiijOlmersige sacs « «:sireie/reeveroipersyeltelesierd 1.35 
Cement minishersiw, Sie. o mec als crower ka ‘asa Poy Papa los 1.20 
DDLIV ETS WES: Grae ee Pe SI ee oe whee eee a area ae alee my) 
Driveraiteamiy ana e wag One stesise colar ioc tastotatotare eheletparste 1.10 
Hlectricians (inside wiremen) ............ecceer 1.45 
WRAPLOUTETS. MPTP NE Ys 5 tke oo Reve farard fo la fo ie lark wale ete teteomeelc tae By (3) 
INEOCONMLTUCK CILVEKS eR. Suess s autoethae cetientts ees bettie At 
Motor *truck.driver? and! ‘truck (2204572 0.000....a%.< 1.79 
Painters, and yelaiers'y Mint sede co beek okies k 3. eters cts 1.15 
Biasterers. Bea vanes lates abe W Phais IF Shee oforerplavorere 1.50 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
Terral)” Rerceaters ators este cotta s Seatato Ne eet Bh ole wiarorat ls 1.00 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition ....... .90 
Divecs winiehalem rae Steers tess stot ees, ios 0 are races 1.46 
Sheet metal ‘workers.<edacwenscaaacervecwiewae steel 1.46 
Watchmen! rsascscanneressecactes ds. Soaks ee .65 


Alterations and additions to the Public 
Building at La Tuque, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Rosaire Dufresne, Three Rivers, 


Wharf repairs at White Rock, New West- 
minster, B.C. Name of contractors, Fraser 
River Pile Driving Company, Limited, New 
Westminster, B.C. Amount of contract, 
$40,814.91. A fair wages schedule, dated April 
21, 1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters and joiners ......ceseeescenaccenseees $ 1.25 
TLabourerse ss . carci toss nctcarecrs slernd cetelstele obeiepeeeiarars.et ie .80 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............. 1.37 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ................ 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ............... 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

ANG pS1S TAA WIND) se.) siote ayers sdevns ao shosate crore © hehe seerotele 1.30 
Pile: driver.and derrick firemen sr... 6 sie see ae 94 
WAtGDIIGO™ cr cee ts, so ois oncaaria: aaah aie Stacie ateinpisramuaereale .60 
Wharteand dock, buildersionc caaee tre aneatetecics 1.30 


Construction of a wharf at Gull Bay, Lake 
Nipigon, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. O. P. 
Haecquoil, Fort William, Ont. Amount of con- 
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tract, $7,544.50. A fair wages schedule, dated 
March 24, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Blacksmiths eek sac sce nekieiiaoe wip meeieee mine nek $ 1.00 
Blacksmiths’) helpersicc chy siete oe bioleolalerrarosls 0 belo 19 
Boatmenkowboats) igsiacsemecies chine cowie ersbiede ga hd 
POP TVETS is cierio ore sede ce sei atc fo oe a ea oats, Sarees le lo ies: 70 
Driver, team ‘and wagon «5. pels atc Beis Miele 5.0 deletes dalle 1.05 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........ S .Fiei0 
Labourers: sis ois « <4.evereaieer tate ae eens ea alene elev. 88 Sistas .70 
IVEOLOL MD OREROPeCLratOLrs merci eae cier eusistereeatis cine ats 75 
MOtora trucks driversipea: sinensis ouiicwiincceinee.. take 15 
Motoriinickvdrivers snd mone mere eiiceieceiiees te 1.75 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .............e<. 1.35 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............:- 1.25 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

anciisignallin gs)! dan os cen cere teeter At .90 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .............00ec- 89 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ...........e.00¢ .70 


Timbermen and cribmen ((measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 

and fitting timber), seeccic-nee eee. & 80 
Watchmen 


Replacement of elevator and construction of 
a new hatchway at the Royal Canadian Mint, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Thomas 
Fuller Construction Company, Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, $15,700, A 
fair wages schedule, dated June 16, 1947, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclu- 
sion in the contract: 
Per Hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers 2... .<..s0.edassids 0 $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar) .........cccccceececue .65 
AOpmpeniers (ANd TGMERS i. ies ceeds oheis douudcck oc 1.18 
Reeretia, MISHOrg, “Zeek 1a 5 | ke yet: ees Gen -80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Bee IRN Sas ha: Sin eve te MEO Se one Se A a 85 
rae Or Glee... Ue... Pisa ee iy Ue te Ay (3) 
Electricians (inside WITCRACIY ye os du dyn 'i Meroe an 1.05 
Regier constructors i a-sene so. dee, al 1,22 
Elevator constructors’ HEMP AY tele. ema. ae .85 
RINOCUEU SESS UN, AES ME eo. ea oa He 61 
Lathers: 
BT st ous tee aA, PR Le 90 
bs a a Ms. 2k Ee a BN patie 9a 85 
Motor truck drivers PA Te Rie "65 
Motor truck driver and truck .................... 1. 65 
‘Ornamental iron workers ....................... 90 
Painters end) glaziers is ee. oe. eer ua fee 96 
Plasterers ‘of Hs it tee toh RL Ln 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers ((mixing and tempering ue 

ERIN) satin ndarotetle aN id odta es ida len ae 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters .............0....0.... 1 25 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel; patent; composition ........ 65 
Sheets metal «5.0.2, Ae TOs CREME. 1d 1.10 
Sheet meétal’ workers!) oe(7, ey, Dae | 1 10 
Watchmen steetetehavttataratirs 5 tie tonne SM 56 





__ Wharf reconstruction, Creignish, Inverness, 
NS. Name of contractors, Messrs. Mac- 
Donald, Maclsaac, and Tracey, Little Judique, 
NS. Amount of contract, $26,22939. A fair 
“wages schedule, dated April 24, 1947, in the 
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terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Blacksmiths, |. </as4: so s/55 seleise ane oe Ree Ne ok rE $ .70 
Blacksmiths’ , helpers: /7.%...06 <eeeeieeee. «eee eee nDD 
Boatmen\ (row boasts) ie-ris.cmacieicleccitei cierto cia .50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ..........00 .60 
DDTIVErS |< ca-cisletins ns re ORO eivitin sinter cemeee -50 
Driver, team said swaromuecet so viacccs cceicectecee +e 85 
Drill: “cue TS gels ss oaiebeae elas Mampi ohne s ooehs eee ore .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .......... 00 
HADOULErS! Pictccofie scence tinea teteries & <inelctoesiemereties .50 
Motor ‘boat: operatersf Rit. sel. Ya 55 
Motoristruckydnivers £2). We; « eee tavie states .55 
Motor truck driver and truck ..............ceee8 1:55 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and Hitting timber)... ceaseless «aeons .60 
Watchmen 


Harbour repairs and improvements, Parker’s 
Cove, N.S. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
M. A. Condon and Son, Kentville, NS. 
Amount of contract, $116,570. A fair wages 
schedule, dated May 5, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 

Blacksmiths, (oc. ccsseitrasne see ee treats ¢ aeeehs oes $ .70 
Blacksmiths” Jhelpers?).t.s)<cs/s/asm ace mea letraails eee .59 
Boatmen™ (row boats) sis Sicz saat san ese Las eee .50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .60 
Dragline operators (steam or ZAS.) ........ee0. 1.25 
Dracline tienen wamececde sess cosmos ss anes cee .80 
Drachine’ ;Omersipn.. teste tk reiields omic eey. + ok He kadl nc .70 
Drill runnersys «ost ane cclae Sakeitas een tees .60 
Hngineerss OPeratines SCCAT wae © sieai satcletste cede s so 90 
Enginemen,’ stationary "4.42.20. A Tas crore ore .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .......... .60 
AbDOUrersiths Sees ferns: Fuses Servs disbrrewisacboe sedi © -50 
Motoreboat Operacors! as.pesees sae ccieaiine ssi st 200 
Motor truck "drivers sre titcesse eects eee teeters: +59 
Motorstruck (driver tandatrucks .20. 0s scete ae cecen s 1.55 
Shovel ‘operators’ (¢ass) Ses. 5). cose: + aaa ee nies 1.25 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 


Line Sand be "GM beL) eetcate sacs eects eee -60 
Tractor operators: 
Hetournean, "Veter a eerie eee, oe eh ieee .70 
SST CATH OU Ce Rin sciti Gira cepa eares ares Oe, conp rds rere: .60 
WabChisven "Se ees ah ener we Oa ee Sane een ets 45 


Replacement of wharf at Welchpool, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Diamond Construction 
Company, Limited, Fredericton, N.B. Amount 
of contract, $189,988. A fair wages schedule, 
dated April 22, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiths Ucccuscsacecscaseneuss> aerameum dade $ .70 
Blacksmiths? helpers) | cavesassaddesadnuestcie setae 550 
Boatmen. Crow posts me tcmcseeraecn ne ciate ste eteeieers .50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ - 60 
MDIVETS . 5 sauistenercare ae tee rele sa el ate eleeacrehe ie mela remee ataye 14.48* 
Divers . tendersimaaw-aceebite das - « duseies sae Se esata 5.48* 


(To be allowed full day’s pay whether em- 
ployed full or part time) 
*Per day. 
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Per Hour 

Dpiversiny tated tie drt cddeees Gee ees Hoa ee ese ely .50 
Driver, team! and WaPOn sce ccecisadaeccidtes s does 85 
ngineers, ‘operating, SUCAMI . 5... «sciseu ales cis csscine At hs 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) .........0.00. 75 
Gas: Fengines runner PeFe eases. ade Biss echorale ale .60 
DabOurersiy sa vase s-qcavseeche ae sae nsnio te aside dae eee .50 
IMGTOTA Ib OB HOP CL BUOL Sie stoic ies oie cis ga vice cielereld deine 50 
MotonlitruckMdriversitonses: seces dons otal ceciere’s <00 
Motor@trucksdriversand: truckirscacera yatta s 1.55 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting®and “fitting: timber): 33: APO. 60 
Watchmen 


Wharf repairs at Port Hawkesbury, NS. 
IName of contractor, Mr. C. R. MacDonald, 
Antigonish, N. S. Amount of contract, 
$139,665.50. A fair wages schedule, dated 
April 21, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Blacksnaths! Seas s . crave ae HA cb aie ire sie,en8 $700 
Blaclkesaviths Mh el prerswese « xiciaiecsynrcictereiesesoresnveleiais:o.eiecayesa)s .55 
BoatimeniaG@ow boats) Weoa8s\c,501-:ssehinaview -isieiiaeieteiesee .50 
Carper tersmance}O MCLs varcadenajsye iss apuartieikeeesiousieioios,6 AAG 
TDYEV CPS WTR eater « aioke Sisal s Bae chore orbit etre aoMM On Ried toy cokers 700 
Driver, team Tandy wagon! .s.: sci. 4. Mlaale> ole ete .85 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........... 60 
DE CUT GIUSE! Way oc saes chatstar fai Alay ote. cote ss »).0v sla) okecohss pavePonshot sty <rniessaeie .50 
NEGEGIETCK CLIVCLrSiecterssersre) tise) <yarese de mebenvettieterticler aiche Ay) 
WMotor?truck? driver vand)! truck) !{2). YURae. Oe. a 1.55 
Painters: and glaziers “...'.tmeenk Gee tele aes seis .70 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 
bates Behnke Mencinn paved hoe’ ols) ager a wee a Mes ee .60 
Watchmen 


Alterations to the Ontario Hughes Owens 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Doran Construction Company, Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, $75,000. A 
fair wages schedule, dated June 18, 1947, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
(Asbestos, insulation WOUKeIS” » acc. ss sce emerges « ibid 
Briekaandehollow tile layers: --. yo scssaenasee sis 1°29 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
PEMIDELITIG MIMOLGAW) yarais ejselss sie scs savers stettistole sisi .65 

Carpenters manc@ 1OMMel Sima: «case alates seine rani. 1.18 
Gemeng me ilISMCLS, Gossca ns ss ce chess cere tcc em pares este 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SOMME aes cole c cee oocinne ork mugen ciemtiaseaae ass 85 

ASM OWMCLC Cc mmr sce eceitienvsuxsistale nyctehatove cree aieletera ts; eso\< aif) 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ “ag 3 
Hileetricians (inside wiremen)”........-cccsecssces 1.05 
Dlevator. CONSUTUCTOLS) «.6 scchasidsie's 00 e:cis-c.csttlers 65 4.42 1322 
Elevator constructors’ helpers 2.3... 6... ccc ccc ce 85 
Bnoimemen, SLAUIOMALY 1a cts ccine scent cee seraese « .70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........... 70 
WADOULETS mbna secre stsilciasic ae a oisrotis eters cries e isl eine, scare 61 
Lathers 

INTC UN ame oe ctae, clot revere oi oie coins) ceeiesarece ee ar aie se a (oaiel eel .90 

[WOO  .... eabtetdetihil bs Sls. Meise SASSER el bees oe .85 
MPT OleINME LAN CES Glace ele cic cen aes cccslale sielt ne cists gaat os She, 
Mastic. floorplayers BGs ... ASS CESSES. . LSE D0 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers ............. Ps: 
Misstic sfloor settlemen s.r. 4.0 s.0c5ae.00 he ¢ eisie eis oie 10 
NISStICHIOOL ADOULCLS ciate scan sca teidstcic tel cvivwe ss rere 65 
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Per Hour 
Motorétruck#driversissees toate eee eee eee 65 
Motorstruck! driversand*truck=.i22%%.2 cents eee one 1.65 
Ornamental” iron; ‘workers *422%2.%..-.62seeeeen ee: -90 
Painters’ (spray ts si) 25ss5 5 ote ttt ee ee yord 
Pamntere and glazes" v.4.$u7 fei. s eee eas eee. .96 
Pigstererswe’ Mine eee shes toe Oo ete ee oe 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
SOP 32 20505455 Ree eee ee eee ee he 65 
Plumbers*and steamfitters's.. se ost es tees 1.25 
Sheet metaliworkers) $iitsshs2 52404 ie we eee 1.10 
Tile setters: 
WASDIaLCE teeter ote s eutc cee eee ae ee eee 90 
Ceranniery se see ee rte ee ee. Fee 1.20 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradesmen e722 sss 5. Cce tees ok Be were Geeaewer .65 
Watchnren’ sc5ahenss iss e eee c eeee ere ee eters Ae .56 
Wiaxers: ange polishers= (1OOL)) .. erento eetaec eee one .65 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ...... 1.00 
Reconstruction of wharf, Leonardville, 


Charlotte County, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Diamond Construction Company, Limited, 
Fredericton, N.B. Amount of contract, 
$82,787.95. A fair wages schedule, dated April 
14, 1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
BlAacksmiGHS. seis sia «ste oe ae + wid rere alalees oboe $ .70 
Biseksmiths? hiehpers os.3<4445..544. ooo weve te oats cane $55 
Boatmen A ToOwbOats),« 545% 22s 24% boos ses oc cents 50 
Compressor operatcrs (gas. or elec.) ............ 60 
DiVers sks 25.5% eee ess hs cece seh eb aban sererbseue cee 14.48* 
WDIvers’ AGN CPS h.43404.513 55552050835 Hotes terete eee 5.48* 


(To be allowed full day’s pay whether em- 
ployed full or part time). 


PORIVErS 0826406 s6.tio na nas 6455 UT SANA AA ER Seas tee .50 
Driver; team sandswazonw®, Ahead . Sateen: octet 85 
Hngineers; .operating: steam «22..2354225issstsee008 Py 63) 
Hneinemen,«-stationary: «2.4... 0's tha ee. eee oe .60 
Te bOULCTSta 5 4.5.04,44%55.0o oe ee ae oe ae eee Doers 50 
Motor, boat Operatorst sti. one wt. dake. Perse eee ota ele 50 
Pile driver and derrick foremem .........-scseese 85 
Piledriver, and derrick engineers ......c.s22sec%e Py f5) 
Pile driver and derrick men. (rigging, setting 

Sata OU ractslbtaled Rae Me ate nin Sins aes 65 
Pilexdriver and derrick firemen «....,..casetecss0 .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .............-s. ~00 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 

ane Ciebbing otimberd :fO6F Te eI ae... cates <i 60 
Watthinen ¥ ichecatet odondenk. olevhiediagd ahothaas 45 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ...... 70 

*Per day. 


Wharf repairs and improvements at Grande 
Aldouane, N.B. Name of contractors, Diamond 
Construction Company, Limited, Fredericton, 
N.B. Amount of contract, $13,865. A fair 
wages schedule, dated April 15, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion in 
the contract :— 


Per Hour 
BeelsitiGe coe ck bee Cea Sena cual teint sete a i 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers acs s hace cae kne srineasce oan es Ais 
Boatmen (row DOAts Is emacs tce co rteit emer letiatete aerers ate .50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........... .50 
TDEIViOTS he nc soot Oe a isn ee ocean toners tiaras .50 
Driver, team ANG. WAGON. sa ceacnie semtotenieeresia cele 85 


Eneineers;, Operabing, Stent) o..% oeecse ees ces sereure .90 
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Per Hour 

Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) .......e+0-- - 90 
Gas MEN GINENTUMNETS . evieis's's eelatsyets sagela teinichete foot tales 60 
TGRDOULETS Cer ccc s bs bcs ecles oe etelspeheneia’s steintee cleiatere -50 
WMiGtor Oat ODEratOLs: «sess cclitecsisices ote «fein teeiee .55 
Niotor trUGkK GLIVELS 5.0 sles vie stae-s Corereiseitinis Seities-le .55 
Motor truck driver and’ truck fin. ..6. esc. s sar 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ...........s.-00. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............--- 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

ANC ([SISMALING),. devise, setesies siele Goislewtepeie ceiehe series .80 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .................. py (3) 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .............++- 65 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 

ANG fiGoinp GIMME!) (2 eostse.e etch eine > opera oietens 60 
AVVieuh CO TVCTI CIE. Wlcic oieis.c ose orc elereietenal svete ahatelel ove eymetstey cael oiatans 45 


Reconditioning of ground floor and basement 
of Old Post Office Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Shannon Brothers, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. Amount of contract, $19,962.30. 
A fair wages schedule, dated June 14, 1947, in 


the terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers ............eeeeeees $ 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ............ .65 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters) anGy JOINCLS Weve se scese ae aco etree .96 
Cement ANISH ers oh ceases a tsete cle sts Somes ate te sls 80 
HMlectricians | (nside waremen) gist elses s)ee le fener 96 
THAD OUTETS Nie iiss vets acerniate crave grains. svatala-je's orice chars eis .60 
MGtormbruck \drivers lisse cloaiiecces1s sauteet s+ 65 
Meteor ‘truck \driverjand truckie . 205). sieeine sie oe o's 1.65 
Painters and glaziers), .:.'s.c2disseh stetiacs + Kale shtees Sele .80 
PIASTEKOUSIE Tc acti; sitemeter Lair ela ol aha ¢ccoraie 8 sicha: sve le 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

LOLIAL) (ois ste savers stale Aer ets Copan VaB Rito Salas: ays 65 

Plumbers: and -steamfitters: 2... .«<hsericneei s eas 1.06 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers .............. .65 

(all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
WietGCh maven |... s/accisle, 01s sole starnelemiard o itacele iis Inmeck sien AY) 


Construction of a breakwater extension at 
L’Ardoise Beach, Inverness-Richmond, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Alex Mclsaac, Anti- 
gonish, N.S. Amount of contract, $18,320.17. 
A fair wages schedule, dated March 7, 1947, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksimmithys’ |. stcie'to «ce RITA mer Rea cea ate ee eee $ .70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers soc seu tastass ache « annie a sre'« .55 
Boatmen (rowboats) esse asses cee este ee arene 50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .........0. .60 
PIETY eT Ss So. VAD. Lode retrdiens Meee ieee ete ke 50 
Duiver team And wagon ccs hea weitere’ eiclele tien .80 
PO TIMTUNNETS s,s: vae eee sees ae tree tow Aree ame cers .60 
Hinginemen, stationary: cess cl. dele ee «meee thee. .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .......+... .60 
WM FBIOUTOES © saiia sacs caialetalniald em eee eee once eae .50 
Wiowrboat, operators, a sacenisenices cence .55 
NEOtOL! CrUuck “ATIVErSsas ee oue eae toe ence .99 
NiotOr trucksdriver and cinch sme en iene 1.55 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 

BN bin p* tim Der) re aerate yer ae .60 
Watchmen ...... dais sn «Gin CATON alate! GC tate ab aeneS Oieck 45 


Breakwater replacement, Little Cape, West- 
morland County, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Diamond Construction Company, Limited, 
Fredericton, N.B. Amount of contract, 
$141,336.05. A fair wages schedule, dated April 
24, 1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmith spies. spurt seers toro aelogrert bets +s kee ete Sind 
Blacksmiths’ helpersiae. zsaccsee dosenis «cide stash. Bats) 
Boaitmen (row boats) isc cheisrsrbieethetanhe sheted gator byse-< .50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .60 
DEIVier sl: FA Sree ee ails avatatol ferential arevetoveievoscrsnayeSiageiensi ovens .50 
Drivers: team: Kandi wasongnrs..r.:.t.vacto-crrovensriocae 85 
Hngineers,7 operating, steam ssieceeeee . eae .75 
GaSe engine Prannerahy, «sae ioe malty oiciere Mestanjae © tors .60 
Ty OULELS Ue erate we HE ce: ocnkaiaharslstel sreuehasehern siaveiensTarigerets .50 
Motors Track MG EIVETat Mite eerctee tice ctelamieeteteratasietee 55 
Motor truck drivervanditruck’ ... 0.1. << facies lees ote 1.55 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting stimber). wekah -ctstsewteie wre araae,. .60 
Watchinien eite. aioe. obs Ae Meee tae gota teste at 45 


Alterations, repairs and painting at public 
building, Antigonish, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Nova Scotia Construction Company, Lim- 
ited, Halifax, N.S. Amount of contract, 
$6,127. A fair wages schedule, dated May 20, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished. for 
inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .............-seesee- -.$ 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering ‘MOrtar) «6162 oles ee siesecemces .55 

Carpenters and joiners ......scseceeeeeeereeeesore my hs) 
Cerone BIMISHeLS ye eee vole ol ctt foietonel o¥ere veyaletela!cforetsloreyals 15 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steg! ess etvrare storcretaravarene tats Ph citshle av ecclaretors Sot aettateles 15 

(ERIC (ook) OMIEI yA ce SAND BOR KAS A CIar fot cuo0. O12 .60 
DOr vers ee ee alk OR rel olor erates biararenlbialogazete Mot erere 50 
Driver, team and Wagon .........eeeee cere eee eeees .85 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..........eeeeeeeees 15 
Pabourers’ Ue ea ee Speen ae vate: acta atete 50 
Lathers 

Wet allies ieee ec Berne te a CORPO spshetatel orgebutarairo aerate 00) 

WOO eRe ee OL hate peach oes arerstelarelhere arererenet .65 
Trimoleuaryy 1aiyersieven « wte terete tere petsktate tote takotsbatavateharerstovavers .65 
Motors track: (riversy ri ctelate cetracvotbsteteteters terete orisfeiere .55 
Motor ‘truck driversand: thier ciselelteydalteloletehs'staetet Gh, 
Painters ANG vlaZlers wacie we sleicie soe eledebersiete cerca aferekeincs .70 
Plasterers’. csciscs cera ateterete ee etarae ocean ters tars ote reierae .95 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

terial) aie ea eiele selectins aie lateleiers steliic.c ara tens on irs -55 

Plimbers’ and steammttersy sce oe asenjsenss « sesisiiae .85 
Rodmen (remtorcedusucel) wer seks chisel eideitasias 60 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel; patent; composition ......... .55 

Sheet imetal\)... cee. veeiee- elds oiler wicteteea bless cure AY 65) 
Sheetimetaly workers. 5 shiesishecieisisoss «susie cisias rus eaciele we BY 65) 
Watchmen Ciscs . ces cicceccle ciate s sible aaecs sreisiereereiete inves 45 
Wiaxers' and polishersi (hoor) onic. soeccissls acces cel 55 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Additional aerodrome development, Sioux 
Lookout, Ont. Name of contractors, Hewitson 
Construction Company, Limited, Port Arthur, 


1947] 


Ont. Amount of contract, $88,832.50. A fair 
wages schedule, dated May 13, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion in 
the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Asphalt, Takers) Bewcew. ek <n te Osa weak ROO ates $ .80 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... .70 
AXEMICN, « cceehi Meese sheesh ae esc eer enna ae lamtele .70 
Blacksmmithisiny sc smsca elas cic cies. 6s cutee cana 95 
Blacksmiths’ Mhelpersy oo. sa voasow ae seek cee es .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .........0.. .80 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) .........se0e- 1.25 
DPACHMOy MUSIC bas cise siete dures Sages Gaede ws ween ee 85 
WTS ClineOuersy c.g aves 2h oe wee ele we eo eS oe ese AE 75 
DIEIVETS Jey o0:5 We ec She AIS 5 TM, SS. PE IOS 65 
Driver, team, andiwaronitsdds see tes sense Cneeek 1.00 
DTT VUMMEMS) padenie. eo ohccnsiaisieis's Merce tao oes 375 
NGA OULEM Ss precios scale « Csccisietntisine «avait hk wae oe eee .65 
NVEOLOPSULICKRATiVversing. «cctlaadels oe eres ce ue Me .70 
Motor: truck driver! and ‘truck .s..000000) . oes 1.70 
Road grader operators: 

PTOTSCUTAW Ms cole saisvacus alaleielacesa aie eosin eae, de Lunt ae .70 

Tuchidine. GEA... veneers Weed ee Ree ills Toe 1.05 

aS Ee Poses dove g's avers CATR TT IO, « OME 15 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).......... 90 
Steam sshovelwjengincers (989. Seen eee ee 1.25 
Steam /shovelsfirem enn. Vi), (lead. Seeacrc ee Rew .85 
Steam shovel oilers. 0. .,...0. caverta ler: 75 
Shovel “operators eas.) . 5-666 te eee he ae cee 1.25 
Tractor operators: 

TSSTOUINEA,, .CUCsiie sce edo. te cdiaca poee Rc .90 

SUN I Yoh) 5 hei dey orovshel erates chav onare’ og aie c MORN aM Re hate! .80 
Wat Chimeniall c.2 sista areis boi eis Grs.«'es8'agee a RAO RN ee .60 


iConstruction of access road to Radio Range 
Station, Sioux Lookout, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. O. Hacquoil, Fort William, Ont. 
Amount of contract. $15,145. A fair wages 
schedule, dated May 13, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 

WA OTIIOMS ee csacchecopases ato tehatecuess: © eternal caaakorerars stakes ehots $ .70 
IBIBCKSMUILAS A cco cise lc wersvereieiete s/s sie, 0 «isle aleveratelsealeroreiave’s .95 
Blacksmiths?) Helpers yccractere. owsva. «s..4-aicretearaerievarere .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)........... -80 
Dragline operators (steam or gaS.) .......seeeee- 1.25 
Mrs OF Ta a AIT OYIA CD a ote cis ol slaie/s(<)s eie:sislale ois e's a cies iateteheiais’& 85 
PIPATLINOVOMETS ed cance eres 8 a heida eloe an eee waite sieters ay 5) 
TD TiVer Sy eects IMC «Bess oda eo ote eodobermctl eae» tae > .65 
Driver, teamnand wagonics «cyes'd 0. opie base era ies 1.00 
AD Al MMM ELS Os ievoisi stabs. ocias + Heel ousiscaiaie areye woe ele eterald as Ps) 
Dabourers w.cces sis weet e cence essen cecescwceneseeges -65 
Motor truck’ drivers 24 222 wieos «dette tt ches thie coer .70 
Motor! ‘truck ¥driver, “and ,truckpncci3 sot Baek 1.70 
Powdermen 3403 «hertiodee dens ac epithe see» ss 6 topes 75 
Road grader operators: 

TTOTSCOLAWING 5 cope nator etteteee eerie clock ie wie lelee o55 .70 

Enelucine Fea Ai sees ios tte aa See etn ate bees 1.05 

Gast EBSA... SEE tae GER OLR ATS. f Ay 3) 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .........+5 .90 
Steam) shovel engineers’. yew ages ayplidcssthee's|<:eleloys 1.25 
DLCATNESIOVEl TLCIMEN& oc carers ercioeite's «cvs csrerepe fale axsusio 85 
Steam shovel loilersivacassccue.censcs ss ss lee wertece e Ah 
Shovelooperators (gas: 2. 078... AM... ROR 1.25 
Tractor operators: 

TAGtOUINE AU JCLOM sn: b cals hiaatish ole + evejnctuass nt ys «.ciaiae 90 

ROIAILS tecyre eo ereaerattore Os cietasaie aisie @ ogo cus OF Sys cle siage cieicis 80 
Wiatchinenec ic coscdaoccee acter states te tse reece -60 
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Construction of concrete aqueduct, Fairview, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, Nova 
Scotia Construction Company, Limited, Hali- 
fax, N.S. Amount of contract, $105,132. A 
fair wages schedule, dated April 24, 1947, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclu- 
sion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
IAKCINEN tharascerldalde de wade deadedes sewed heedadeas dee $ .65 
Back smathoihit.s x. Newest Me eee «eae eee «Lely .85 
Blacksmiths’ helpers) weeesese: SOR ele 65 
Osment (raw Oats) wen aaeveceers o Seatemmerdeaterce ¢ 60 
Carpenters. and joiners). 2552 . Sse ae LIN 1.05 
Cement fiRiSherstsssaaccecdrecetatacasaceos. eels -80 
Cement and conercte mixer operators: 
DLCAM sinner araeced sds ased SME PO ee 8 .85 
GAS. OF «lOO. e528 Ja dasasndess coe ee ate 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .70 
DDIRVOPS. dF Hava as 2 cede rivasd phadnd cas ce. LORY 14,48* 
Divers  LENCeES Ves edd cbs ede ck ttre otto ees 5.48* 


(To be allowed full day’s pay whether em- 
ployed full or part time.) 


Dragline operators (steam or gas.) .............- 1.25 
Draglinetfirementyy. . ...uMaecire oes << cd eee .80 
Dragline) Olerssc nese sosodedcccosscddsttcs see .70 
POMIVETS 1 deeede vada Fad ok se cdadvdcdede doe nase ee betes .60 
Driver; teamvand wagon: sacéscavoseescdeasegevens 95 
Drilinunnerses i LiOoe. gy ee eee. |; A, .70 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) ...........00% 90 
HN MINeMmMen MNS CALTONALY! (-0..<aucien<aecma cnt en tes .70 
Wabaurerses eraser ie ie Medians eet eum ee ae .60 
NEGUMEMELUCHRCIAV ENS toa toe ck ses chaos een tantra oe .65 
Motor truck driver and truck ......000 00)... cece 1.65 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .............. 20 
Bow dermenivie,  deevet cae he «vs 'gsh dies o aude hues 70 
DET Vige aaa ee IAB OA Lee ee Ee ee HU Biase 70 
Road - grader operators (gas.) ..........-ccwecece .70 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 85 
Rodmen (reinforced (steel): |. .9.. sia baal owes. Head. .70 
Sica shovel, ene inecrs..s..05.00s/<eiseoncaateeees te2o 
Steamashovelyfremeninns co. <2 o0son ganna 80 
DLEAMIESHOVELOMErS arctic cats + sca ee anata aac .70 
Shovel operators: -(2AS.)) cod tacl a ctels dew Meee eeoete 1.25 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


ANGS LUIS sbi DET), bore ccm e oc atucr ee eee 70 
Tractor operators: 
MUSLOUTNEAU (GLC sis ates advo cue a's chess eae ete le 80 
SOTA PN scelaiahcierctetevaieeaiete cin s, sdoste ve Rane ENR eae 70 
WAL CRINEM iis ccctaye sis ayn,argie cjerstonsiers sales a ae oe STG .00 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ....... 90 
*Per day. 


Construction of instrument landing facilities, 
Montreal Airport, Dorval, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Dibblee Construction Company, Lim- 
ited, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$29,476.90. A fair wages schedule, dated April 
2, 1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters! and jOinerse. steve s es aa ee verre a sate ores $ 1.06 
Cement) finishers os: 244% weyers ak he icles the ela ttes .89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam (a. .c. esa ns secs see eees erie oereatatemts 89 

Gas. or selec: <t.seke tas se eee set oles eels tek os 84 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... 84 
DPEV CIS cnoe cals os neers Walenta aren ores le otatererare ee Oe 
Diver, teat ANCE VALOM kite aeajac ctslsiraletslsitee ors ei<e 1507 
rile run ers tasarsoure voters sora bie «+ eee se aistoie o's <iaisyeia 35a t8 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ....0.sssecessescees 1 ES fa! 


Eng imeers, Operauing, StCAIN reassert telnet eclee oe 1.00 
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Per Hour Dutton Brothers and Company, Calgary, Alta. 
Labourers ......eeeeeee ere eererecereeenccenceseeees pa Amount of contract, $366,631.25. A fair wages 
a ae ee aid Geos 1.67 schedule, dated May 27, 1947, in the terms 
otor truck drive Pts AAPA A theo tat ae 4 : ; ; : p 
Painters (spray) 23.206, 60%».0@. ashen oe eee ke 1.06 following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
Painters, and (glaziers, . $204 enics -sistadsessines seen 95 contract:— 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ..........ee0.- See eyes) Per Hour 
Road grader operators: Agphals, takers. cscs usneeb ccc ccs oties ee bea. Sans 
FOVSCATA WO: 207 «10.0 cie.s' 5 suche testers tale ais ets he state rete ved 73 Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... 75 
Including team .......seeseseeeseeeeeeeeceeenens ae BAR csinithe ws dues Hise es oe va evn se ea 1.014 
GAS. ceccecseeccccccceeceeeeceeeceeeceneeeeeeeens : Blvgkemithie’ helpersiuh iaieacecwescdwseussiaen Athe 764 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ....++600. -95 Catpentersy alt 1JOiMerS vcnciccwoiviorene o RMAs Rees 1.10 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ........seeeeesessseeee 84 Cament:finishersy\nk (.oebe nis eamd.anndamnee tee ei hs08 
Roofers: Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Felt and gravel; patent; composition ........ 78 WCRI icaiacs erartnreetlacolotGunslonia-de ta odie ANNA, £95 
Sheet metal .......cscceecceeceeecrecceseceevees 1.06 Gias.. GEGIEL, . FIRE INE s cic ase nines eeeun tee 75 
Sheet, Metal “WOrkets.wsaweyis + costes aotesleioieete e Sears 1.06 Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ...s.eeeee 75 
Shinglers. Gwood,, asbestos) 25. sseceas as selene ee Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ....cesseeeees 1.25 
Steam shovel engineerS .......e.seeeceeesceeeeees . DGeghines Are en. ios paniosaitasipicasieos'ocosees stent 75 
Steam shovel firemen ........scesceseeeees soeceee 78 DRAG LINGO SL SPAM WON see er lesoregisctecta Gate toaie ae 75 
Steams hovel: Ollers:. vcccoecscisesias sre cle patois ABS Dodlvrimnsrs ee CR oc cdeu, ee, dad 
Shovel operators (£aS.) ....sececescrceeceieseces eee Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) ........... 1.10 
SCOMEMASONS a sed slclds sielael ot ote mieereublerete cioeertere ele seed. Enginemen, stationary ........cccececsccccecececs 70 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering Laliourersy PANe, Saeees a stavsroiyarstaralOhraiaroictatarrr 65 
1601(0) CHENG) Ne PERN AER Pe ry he My nnd ctic mer ae 73 Motoritruck. diverges ocusecsuwecclececs cattted age 70 
Tractor operators: Motor minicke dnivere ancduytilicksosssedonses ee tae 1.70 
etourmesy ete Cee olin. seh instances as ametiee 4 .92 Pumprien, 2. tikee. ka eanetes. seeede, sails 70 
eth meio sane rayelln ete 4. RPSL ML eeu pel eiasalchapere: suite we Road grader operators (gas.) .scccseccceeess 1.05 
AHCI Oise a's Seek rs tere pel eye ra oie HEI otale none Road roller operators (steam or gas:)iewxtt.. faved 1.00 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ 1.00 Steam’ shovel ‘engineers ...sac0sos ties ME eee 1525 
Steam? shovel (cranemen ......54s+ dete een eee 1.25 
Steam ‘shovel ificemen {. tee Pte tae eee 5/5) 
Construction of a radio receiver building at Steam shoyelojlers 5.5, <4. ckaassinawek chee eOwe 75 
f 1 N Eeeonivaeiace oone BIOVeltOnerators (Ae) otc. ciscksetsackeusanahemeed 1.25 
Lethbridge, A ta. ame of cont is Tractor operators: 
eral Construction Company (Alberta), Lim- Iuetourmeauy €6tCUie. Ando ets ee eee 1.05 
ited, Lethbridge, Alta. Amount of contract, Lal ns dow theme cocouraBthiht Awana Mau’ sive See = 
: * RUC INTIN GTA Ps ivateus's are aves orate otetor OTE elses eee oc 
$5,835.80. A fair wages schedule, dated Jan Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ 1.014 


uary 29, 1947, in the terms following, was fur- 
nished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenversnand (OMENS tt sc retiree cect a va eee $ 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........... 70 
TD TRV CUS ise Crete ols ciate ere os airtel derma atin cis sieve si cate. 65 
Driger MicCamMrandewagOn sont. cites cissiciisais vcles's cs 95 
UD TMMPRTULETHEST’S5 1.5 lee cle era cartes mictearere!t craleier cus) © suave statere tears .70 
Mlectncians; (inside: witenien) se. cesses. sees oe 95 
RTA TOUMETS i ve conc iass’ als cxsvevere tele ehamtaisiete atarciolete nie emeree raters 65 
NEGCOTATPUICKMOTIVIETS Yh ae emit ec tele io maciciere eer creie are 70 
WMictor strucksd river and iruckst sms sates cee. abaya) 
A MAbeS MCSDTAY) 7-5 ice elec mtemctecioe sles eieei os cman ote 1.00 
Ramters anc Plaziers' oh acer ome cae cetm ote nine 90 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ...........ee00. 80 
Road grader operators: 
HLOLSOC LA Wis 2 ci crcisrs sstaetete citetstd «itis eG ier teenie .70 
ineludine “team soli derk ere cmteae stats coeeen eee 1.00 
GAS ME Marcin gales otitis o SAIL e Ah Panta ental, tate arate 80 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ...... 95 
Sheet+metal’ workers Oil ei teeeeesd. alee .96 
ShinelersuiG@wood, asbestos) .... 2.4... astheees. 1.10 
Steamy Shoveljenginicersgc ceca seme. hs + eeeale 1.174 
HLeaAM@sMoOvel. Hremeny ts scams cesses cmc sas celcews 5 70 
Steam shovel’ OUETSi eke tee ees coe ees .70 
Shovel, operators (gass)ieevcde +. coee. ihe ee eee 1.174 
RPEINAMEOIIS "aly ci Hale ake se ea al; soe ot getic sa ae oe 1.26 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
PMOL) reteset tole Vero Mice ree eRe et Tea sic Bake 
Tractor operators: 
BPPLOMIICA, (CLG, ch. ck's eames onieran ac eek -95 
PAU Tricia dts cic sate Padi ce Tee eit cememas ed .80 
BMG a. wics.s) ct ans aan eat be ee een 60 


Additional airport development, Calgary 
Airport, Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors 


(2) Dredging Work 


Note: The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour, and also empower the Min- 
ister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto. 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic Worxs 


Dredging work at Rondeau (Erieau), Ont. 
Name of contractors, C. S. Boone Dredging 
and Construction Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont. Amount of contract, $63,640. 

Dredging work at Dalhousie, Restigouche, 
N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. Felix Michaud, 
Buctouche, N.B. Amount of contract, 
$13,230. 

Dredging work at Marsouins, Anse au 
Griffon and Riviere au Renard, Gaspe County, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Captain Irenee 
Verreault, Mechins, P.Q. Amount of con- 
tract, $43,000. 

Dredging work from Lake Ontario to 
Frenchman’s Bay, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Carriers, Limited, Trenton, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $5,670. 
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Dredging work at Kincardine, Ont. Name 
of contractors, McNamara Construction Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $27,648. 

Dredging work at Deep Water Wharf, 


Campbellton, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Restigouche Dredging Company, Limited 
Cross Point, P.Q. Amount of contract, 
$7,837.50. 


Dredging work at Victoria Harbour, B.C. 
Name of contractors, British Columbia Bridge 
and Dredging Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Amount of contract, $195,750. 


Dredging work at Port Hope, Durham 


County, Ont. Name of contractors, Russell 
Construction Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $34,265. 


Dredging work at Malloch’s Beach, Char- 
lotte County, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Saint John Dredging Company, Limited, East 
Saint John, N.B. Amount of contract, 
$7,020.20. 

Dredging work at Cheticamp Beach and 
Cheticamp Point, Inverness County, NS. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter Company, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Amount of contract, 
$118,800. 
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The following contracts, executed for the 
Department of Public Works, also contained 
the General Fair Wages Clause :— 

Reconditioning of 50-ton derrick, Pictou, 
NS. Name of contractors, Pictou Foundry 
and Machine Company, Limited, Pictou, NS. 
Amount of contract, $11,690. 

Construction of a 60-cubic yard side dump- 
ing mud scow to attend Mackenzie River 
Dredge, N.W.T. Name of contractors, The 
Standard Iron Works Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta. Amount of contract, $26,209. 


(3) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation .... 2,772 $2 287,659 89 
PosteQticeak te oi6 sce 15 117,499 42 


Royal Canadian 


Mounted Police 5 79,953 00 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


ECENT Pryovincial regulations include 

Orders in Saskatchewan which exempt 
certain classes of workers entirely from the 
Hours of Work Act, 1947, and permit other 
workers to exceed the eight and 44-hour limits 
set by the Act, provided time and one-half is 
paid for hours worked after the limits im- 
posed by the Orders. 

In Ontario, regulations under the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act were 
amended to provide for payment in leu of 
holidays for workers who cease to be employed 
after working for an employer for upwards of 
three months. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


The overtime rate of time and one-half 
after eight and 44 hours is not payable to 
workers undergoing training in topographic 
mapping in connection with the logging 
industry, under an amendment to the Mini- 
mum Wage Order governing logging, (No. 1, 
1947) (L.G., 1947, p. 198). The amending 
Order, which is to remain in force to Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, was made on May 30 and 
gazetted June 5. 


Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations With 
Pay Act 


Persons employed in growing flowers, fruit 
or vegetables other than those engaged in 
selling these products or in floral designing 
were declared exempt from the provisions of 
the above Act relating to hours of work by 
an amendment to the regulations (L.G., 1945, 
p. 1844) which was made on June 12 and 
gazetted July 12. 

Other amendments made on May 26, 
gazetted June 14 and effective July 1, add 
new stipulations concerning daily working 
hours, and provide for holiday pay with 
respect to workers who from time to time 
move from one employer to another. 

The Act limits working hours to eight per 
day but the amended regulations permit this 
limit to be exceeded in an industry under the 
Industrial Standards Act to the extent pro- 
vided by a schedule for that industry. 

Hours of workers in restaurants must be 
confined within a 12-hour period. This pro- 


vision does not apply to an establishment 
where food and lodging are regularly furnished 
to the public or to the members of a club 
not organized for pecuniary gain. 

As regards holidays, a new section provides 
that unauthorized absences from work in 
excess of one day in each month of the 
working years, which are not due to illness, 
may be deducted from the holiday period. 

Where a worker leaves after working for 
an employer for upwards of three months, 
with the exception of workers in the con- 
struction industry and those who are dis- 
missed by the employer, the employer must 
pay him, in lieu of holidays, an amount equal 
to two per cent of his total earnings for the 
period in respect of which he is entitled to 
a holiday with pay. Such payment is to be 
in the form of “vacation with pay credit 
stamps” affixed by the employer to the 
worker’s stamp book. The latter is to be 
provided by the Industry and Labour Board, 
on request, for 25 cents. 

As before, a worker in the construction 
industry must be given vacation with pay 
credit stamps, purchased by the employer, at 
the end of each regular pay-period, in pay- 
ment of the amount of holiday pay to which 
he is entitled for such period. 

On or after June 30 in each year an 
employee may cash his “vacation with pay 
credit stamps” at any provincial savings 
office or chartered bank. ; 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The Hours of Work Act, 1947, limits working 
hours to eight and 44 in cities, in all factories 
in the Province, and in offices and shops in 
places covered by the Minimum Wage Act, 
unless wages are paid at the rate of time 
and one-half after these limits. Recent 
Orders under the Act, effective on July 1, 
provide some measure of relaxation from these 
standards for certain classes of workers. Orders 
1-3 affecting shop workers, professional and 
non-professional staffs in city hospitals, and 
lawyers and students-at-law were approved by 
Order in Council on June 6, and gazetted 
June 14. Orders 4, 6-10, approved by Order 
in Council on June 20 and gazetted June 27, 
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apply to workers in creameries, poultry-pro- 
cessing plants, garages, automobile. service 
stations, grain elevators, fish-filleting plants, 
and sawmills, retail bread and milk salesmen, 
and to certain truck drivers and construction 
men. Orders 5, 11 and 12 approved by Orders 
in Council on July 9 and 16, gazetted July 25, 
deal with employees of daily newspaper pub- 
lishers, Regina bus and street car operators, 
and chartered accountants and students in 
accountancy. 


Criasses Exempt 


Entirely exempted from the Act are: regis- 
tered medical doctors and internes; barristers, 
solicitors and students-at-law; workmen in 
grain elevators, feed or seed plants in or 
within a five-mile radius of any city; high- 
way constructioa or construction of water, gas, 
oil or other pipe lines running into or through 
a city or within a five-mile radius; truck- 
drivers delivering milk to creameries who are 
paid $115 or more per month; retail bread and 
milk salesmen; fish-processing plants; and saw- 
mills or planing-mills in connection with 
logging operations which are carried on north 
of the northern boundaries of Township 52, or 
in any other part of the Province not within a 
five-mile radius of any city, town or village 
to which the Minimum Wage Act applies. 


SHOPS 


Workers in shops in cities with less than 
10,000 people or within a five-mile radius, or 
in towns and villages, may be employed up to 
11 hours on any one day of the week with- 
out payment of time and one-half, but time 
and one-half must be paid for any hour or 
part of an hour beyond 11 on any such day 
or beyond eight on any other day or beyond 
44 in any. week. 


Ciry Hospirars 


Registered and student nurses are exempted 
from the Act, subject to the condition that the 
former must be paid time and one-half for all 
hours worked in excess of 96 in two consecu- 
tive weeks. 

Non-professional staff in hospitals are ex- 
cepted from the 44-hour-week limit until 
December 31, 1947, but they may not be re- 
quired to work more than eight hours in a day 
or 48 in a week unless they are paid time and 
one-half thereafter. 


CREAMERIES 


With respect to workers in creameries, other 
than office workers, and in poultry-processing 
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plants in or within a radius of five miles of any 


city, daily hours may be extended to nine with- 


out payment of overtime. The overtime rate 
of time and one-half, however, applies after 
nine hours and after the “normal monthly 
hours of work.” This term is defined ag the 
number of hours obtained by multiplying seven 
hours and twenty minutes by the number of 
working days in a month. 


GARAGES 


Hours of garage and automobile service- 
station workers in or within a five-mile radius 
of any city are restricted to nine and 48, after 
which time and one-half must be paid. 

Where weekly hours of these worker spre- 
viously exceeded 48, rates paid otherwise than 
on an hourly or daily basis must not be re- 
duced within 12 months, but the employer 
must increase an hourly, daily or piece-rate to 
an amount which exceeds it by not less than 
the percentage by which the previously estab- 
lished weekly hours exceeded 48. He is not 
required, however, to increase any rate by 
more than 25 per cent. Such increased rate 
must not be reduced within 12 months. An 
increased rate must be established to the 
nearest cent except where, by established prac- 
tice, the rates paid are fixed to the nearest 
half cent. 


O1-TruckKsS 


Employers of truck-drivers delivering gaso- 
line and oil to farms, garages and automobile 
service stations must keep a record showing the 
number of hours over 44 in a week worked by 
an employee, and such hours are to accumulate 
to the employee’s credit. In a week in which 
he works less than 44 hours, each hour less 
than 44 is to cancel an hour already accumu- 
lated; no reduction in the weekly wage is per- 
mitted. On July 1 of each year beginning 
July 1, 1948, or one year after. the beginning 
of the driver’s employment if he began work 
after July 1, 1947, or on any date approved in 
writing by the Minister, the employer must 
determine the number of hours to the work- 
man’s credit, and within 30 days pay him at 
the rate of time and one-half for each such 
hour or part of an hour. 

When a truck-driver leaves his job, he must 
be paid at the regular hourly rate for all 
hours standing to his credit, but if he is dis- 
missed he must be paid time and one-half 
for these hours. 
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Arrport CONSTRUCTION 


Workers engaged in building an airport out- 
side the limits of a city and within a radius of 
five miles of such city may work more than 48 
hours in a week if they are paid time and one- 
half thereafter. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Editorial writers, reporters, advertising sales- 
men, advertising servicemen or supervisors of 
delivery boys employed by the publisher of a 
daily newspaper must be paid time and one- 
half for all time worked in excess of “normal 
monthly hours of work.” The term is defined 
as the number of hours obtained by multiply- 
ing seven hours and twenty minutes by the 
number of working days in a month. 
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BuSES AND STREET Cars 


Employees of the City of Regina who oper- 
ate street cars, omnibuses and other vehicles 
used for public transportation may not be re- 
quired to work more than nine hours a day or 
more than their “normal monthly hours of 
work,” defined as above. For work after these 
limits they must be paid time and one-half. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Chartered accountants and students in ac- 
countancy are exempted from the eight and 
44-hour limits nf the Act during any period 
when they are not employed in or within a 
five-mile radius of any city, town or village in 
which the office of any practising public 
accountant is located. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


URING the month of June, 1947, the 
number of veterans being trained in all 
types of schools continued to decline. In 
addition, the numbers undergoing Training- 
on-the-Job in industry fell to below 10,000 for 
the first time since June, 1946. 

At June 30, 1947, the number in training 
was 21,041, as compared with 26,910 at the 
end of ‘May, 1947. The numbers in various 
types of training were distributed as follows:— 


CVT Vocational Schools...... 6,573 
CVT Pre-matriculation Schools 2,214 
Training-on-the-Job .......... 9,618 
BTLV A Loree COIS ah, ars abenreree cs 2,636 


As the numbers under training decreased, 
it became necessary to consolidate the train- 
ing facilities in different parts of the country. 
This resulted in the closing of CVT schools 
at Edmundston, N.B., Kitchener, Ontario, 
London, Ontario, Fort William, Ontario, 
Brandon, Manitoba, Prince Albert, Saskat- 
chewan, and ‘Medicine Hat, Alberta. Several 
other schools are now in the process of 
closing and will cease operations during the 
month of September. 

In the closing of schools, it has been 
necessary ‘to keep in mind that veterans are 
still being approved for Vocational and Pre- 
matriculation training. However, the decrease 
in numbers may be gauged from the fact that 
during the month of July, 1947, those approvals 
amounted to 642 for Vocational Training and 
only 44 for Pre-matriculation Training. A 
sufficient accommodation is being retained to 


Institute of Textiles 


shame Provincial Institute of Textiles estab- 
lished in Hamilton, Ontario in 1946 
(L.G., 1946, pp. 863 and 1371) has completed 
its first term. At the exercises marking the 
closing of the first year evening school divi- 
sion, it was reported that the evening school 
students had come from 35 textile firms within 
a radius of 50 miles of Hamilton. 

The employers of the students were hosts 
at a dinner at which Hon. Dana Porter, Pro- 
vincial Minister of Planning and Development 
emphasized the benefits to be obtained by the 
students and the industry from the specialized 
technical courses. 

Prizes were presented to eleven top-ranking 
students by the President of the Canadian 
Allied Textile Trades Association. Certificates 


provide for the numbers who are likely to 
come forward for training between now and 
the end of the present calendar year. 


The number of persons awaiting training 
for whom accommodation cannot be provided 
has fallen from 605 at the end of May, 1947, 
to 550 at the end of June, 1947. The bulk of 
those awaiting training are still desirous of 
training in three or four trades where accom- 
modation is still lacking. The largest waiting 
lists are in Barbering and Watch Repair. 


End of Training Rights 


The Department of Veterans Affairs issued 
a statement recently asking veterans who plan 
to undertake training to make application for 
training as soon as possible—for veterans dis- 
charged comparatively recently or undergoing 
treatment, the right to apply for vocational 
training ends December 31 of this year. 
Because of the fact that there are still a few 
months, a number of veterans are deferring 
their applications in order to take advantage 
of summer employment. 

The Department warned that certain insti- 
tutions and classes were being closed because 
there were not sufficient veterans taking these 
particular courses. “The expense of these 
classes cannot be justified on the mere 
assumption that next November or December 
might bring an increased number of applica- 
tions for them. Thus, it is imperative that 
those who require training commence while 
facilities are still adequate.” 


Completes First Year 


of standing for successfully completing the 
courses of instruction were presented as fol- 
lows: course in Woollen Manufacture I, 48 
certificates; course in Cotton Manufacture I, 
33 certificates; course in Elementary Textile 
Mathematics, 18 certificates; course in Textile 
Fibres, 34 certificates; course in Introduction 
to Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, 21 certifi- 
cates. 

It was announced that day school classes 
will commence in September, 1947. In the 
meantime, the Principal of the Institute, Mr. 
C. C. Ashcroft, is visiting England to make a 
first-hand study of textile education in the 
British Isles and to endeavour to obtain 
British equipment for the Institute. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, June, 1947 


Analysis of Claims for Benefit__Adjudication of Claims—Status of Fund 


EPORTS from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show that a total of 21,365 
claims for Unemployment Insurance benefit 
was filed in Canada during June, compared 
with 27,603 in May and 30,646 during June, 
1946. Only in Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia did claims filed during June 
slightly exceed those registered in (May. 

On June 30, there were 47,817 (31,109 male 
and 16,708 female) live claims (ordinary) on 
the unemployment register, as against 59,410 
(40,164 male and 19,246 female) at May 31 
and 82,382 (60,210 male and 22)172 female) 
on the last working day of June, 1946. In 
addition to the ordinary claims a total of 
2,616 (2,230 male and 3886 female) other 
claims were recorded on the live unemploy- 
ment register at June 30, compared with 3,264 
(2,800 male and 464 female) at May 831. 
These are largely short-time claims regis- 
tered by those who have been put on short 
time at the establishment in which they are 
employed, but a few are casual claims, filed 
by persons who, on the basis of their employ- 
ment experience, are classed as casual workers. 

During June, 27,470 claims were adjudicated, 
18,025 being considered entitled to benefit and 
9,445 not entitled to benefit. The chief 
reasons for non-entitlement were “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employment” 
2,853 cases, “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 2,734 cases, 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 1,938 cases. 

In Table 6, persons on ‘the live unemploy- 
ment register at June 30 are classified accord- 
ing to the number of days they have been 


continuously on the register since the last 
initial or renewal claim was filed. For this 
purpose only those initial claims that imme- 
diately follow the termination of a benefit 
year are ignored. Thus, the objective in this 
table is to classify according to the duration 
of the current case of unemployment. 

Benefit was paid during June to 62,221 
persons who received a total of $2,153,537 for 
1,122,849 compensated unemployed days, com- 
pared with 83,982 persons paid $3,072,952 for 
1,584,428 unemployed days in May and 
103,231 persons paid $4,472,995 for 2,243,727 
unemployed days during June, 1946. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 18-0 days in June, 
18-9 days in May and 21-7 days in June last 
year. The average amount of. benefit paid 
per beneficiary was $34.61 in June, $36.59 in 
May and $43.33 in June, 1946. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated day 
of unemployment was $1.92 in June, $1.94 in 
May and $1.99 in June, 1946. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
month ending June 30, 1947 showed 2,736,177 
employees were issued with insurance books 
and had made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1947, an increase of 
155,423 since May 31, 1947. 

As at June 30, 1947, 178,572 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees 
representing an increase of 2,228 since May 31, 
1947. 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1946 TO JUNE 30, 1946 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO JUNE 30, 1947 








Region 
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1946 1947 
Insured Insured 
Employers] Persons | Employers} Persons 
Registered | Registered | Registered | Registered 


MOC ote Gee 12, 622 172,760 13, 243 193, 724 
aA sa eo oe 44,273 692, 038 47,401 |. 771,331 
s sleke pretest tiers 61, 244 936, 289 66, 688 1,094, 788 
> Sette sera 30, 034 380, 660 32, 188 403, 969 
nilecerstavabs Veta 16, 874 228, 818 19,052 272,365 
wi Gist @Sivel eels 165,047 | 2,410,565 178,572 2,736,177 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Library Catalogue 
Mr. J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, re- 
cently approved the issuing of a library 
catalogue which outlines the titles, authors’ 
names, and other relevant information of 


Ton 


held in the  Commission’s 
hbrary. Distribution has been made to officers 
of the Commission at head office, regional 
office and local office levels, as well as to 


publications 


librarians of other government departments. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JUNE, 1947 


—S 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

SAMURAI Ate Peis Pte pict rae ts kin edt ee ae 4,637 E751 20,412 71,932 63,681 
d SLCC) Oy rib TSAR | Rr MRE SAIC ALO Fert n a a 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59,098 47,141 
IN eimai Cy. teres Marae: Vie Sym we an on aya ee Dh 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 
ve) One Peed aii AM wish at yoda beg HE Wh cgeceat ERRATS Wipe te lt IAN 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 
Ly ie ti OA ude k sual her McA Ir dh a 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 
FSi a Side etme SIR em tes Che ah el Ata aa: eine en 8 Pat UAT Uy oa 4,629 Lowden 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 
HU 2 Wy Ul Pat aeaee CHM AT CS lab AI Ose ORR ey My 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 HTS PRN ee Ae re 
DENI TeA0 Ee] MAN Ce RAPE taeetie test SII aM ha ae ak I JE 1, 855 1,370 3, 241 20,557 OMAN (Ere scald ware 
September’, Vex scx verts AS Pen ae ORE LN Tels 1,013 3,715 40,473 ZSe DOO hie ncssecr Miers 
OGtOberwyesa ine fia Nie a en tae I Ma ELM UN 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 BA LSO DN caneterara et seals 
INO VE DET: isp esate Shean «exo HH Fee Pe nals 1,748 2,896 11,798 58, 325 res EAM td 
December erie wl fee a” cha hae peas sgn 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 2s ALG, share eacs Che aion 

UE TLCTHEEN ANS NGM, edt OTA YS Conese A pean ee A 26,924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 488, 667 239, 324 





TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JUNE, 1947 








Disposal of Claims 


Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims 


Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) (1) 
Province —_————_——— 
Entitled Not ; 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled | Pending (2) 
Benefit to Benefit 
Brince Bidwand Island se he. . :). See te ss 2 Baba dn cae 153 i11 42 90 38 118 
INGV aS COU ares! rr cement Ne, Wek oe ee pea Cee 3,729 2,828 901 2,005 970 2732 
New Bruns wack icc sets mgeese <ichc cles gaieie cis i) Lo A aes 951 716 235 746 509 814 
QUehee are gece Uke sie cis SE ee Sen! GAM On Ti 5,912 4, 283 1, 629 5,034 3,408 2,805 
Ontario. ehwiias wl. Sok dee ea Eyre Be Ee is A 5,270 3,794 1,476 4,857 2,404 2,559 
AY (Ken tire) of: Wak bey ss REN at aa Sa AOR ge ae 1,535 1,010 525 1, 885 689 638 
Saskatchew anus so icc eambwe. sates ck dieAiee | /s/gl i eRe Gace! 485 350 135 398 278 198 
Ville sya KOM N, Rapitagesr MI. AC, haiti. Hela 8) RAR eae PME ra dr 890 513 377 880 267 286 
British Columbia! 280 Sis fb. sic Pee scks one < ds Ere ine OE 2,440 1, 684 756 2,130 882 2,193 
Total, Canada: Juneyl 947... tate lacs. eho Reieve e's Seas 21,365 15, 289 6,076 18,025 9,445 12,343 
otal Wandda, sMay . 94 es ah oer wee cent 27,603 19,378 8,225 24,939 13,405 13,041 
Total, Canada (3) June, 1946............ A Reece: 30, 646 21,135 9,511 25, 263 7,404 10, 730 





(@) Action taken at Insurance Offices. 
(2) Includes claims referred to appeals. 
(3) Revised claims for 1946 not available. 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of Month of Total 

June, 1946 | June, 1947 {for Current 

Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...............220c00eeeeeees 3,058 2, 853 14,477 
INOTCADGDIC. OL BANG DOM Vala DIO LOM WOLK. lisa alciii ae cate slge om oe sae ui sitnes eadenm me mins 207 647 1, 872 
OsR Ol Work due toa A DOUTIGISHULE a med sar yeti ednieis ei incia ehe Gis Sige ee > ova ents, Siusiey caper crete, Oa 962 254 968 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............ 0... cece cece eee ees 261 2,734 7, 930 
DischargegilOr MiIsCONGUuct: My cee aah ia ee obuc rasee eu alas svacalle de. ee Soe a ell sates =: 303 187 869 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...........cc cece cece cee reece nee eeeee 2, 150 1, 938 7,422 
O Cher TEAsOnsl (2) es cn tir alee ate es Ba Seo Peis area As ave eehataeal estes ee ne ate 463 832 3,197 
CTS teal ae en ke NAAN emcees) 2) yh can Ss sbantrar et agee Sains 1S aia fs asic ord ata of Biaue 6 wie. ws 7,404 9,445 36, 735 


Py 
(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, JUNE, 1947 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Ee 


Number Number ah ps ei 








Receiving | Commen- fe) Amount 
Province Benefit j|cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
Prince Edward Island Miss hiysi 8 5) SE MOA eee Rae A he ee eae 331 64 6,624 12, 270 
ENO SOCOM cnn ere Mee ten ee RE I a and ote cpr Pee, Mee rte ems 7,183 The fales 1265121 259, 261 
2, 869 700 42, 248 84, 210 
19, 693 4,644 357, 407 650, 759 
RAtatiO Saw ce ee mle eae ul eee ae | Rae 15, 563 3,976 299, 702 572, 976 
RL OMIGOA ls ce See es ee ch Ri gc eee ke oe ee Sta ae Ome 1,348 90, 156 170, 144 
Saskatchewan. :se.0s002 ee: REE TE 2 SPE RTA Ons par ata/ cs EPC ae 3, SER Renae 1,684 400 30, 763 57, 887 
BUDSL Ar ss ke RO a ere henge EMR en ft RE ee 2,477 710 38, 561 76, 690 
Pritisaw OMIM Diag we a ake as ee aed a we ake ac, ee Ge eee 7, 298 1, 734 131, 267 269, 340 
Total anadan une ntOly hier Nek ih. hie ge. pian ae 62, 221 15,091 1, 122, 849 2, 153;,007 
Doralsc anada May els. ett. Rete sick eee 83, 982 20, 934 1, 584, 428 3,072, 952 
Total) Canadatgunes 1046 ee el eee ea 108, 231 22,276 | '2,243°727 4,472,995 


yn SR SE SN a ee 


TABLE 6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, JUNE 30, 1947 


Se re re Ee Pe ee ee hs ee ee eee 
-—_—160W0OMOMnNnmw@ON—=—=—$=$—$—mmmmms99099090.00.SSSS9SS as, 





BD 6 days 7-12 13-24 | 25-48 49-72 73 days 

Province Total or less days days days days | and over 

Prince Sadward Island ote emotes eer a ie 344 92 18 26 42 Di 115 
DE ee ey MeN eee Oh We en ae 232 45 12 17 31 36 91 
Pena alen nee OMe he oy ew 112 47 6 9 11 15 24 
Nova Scotia wi eeans eee CeIn Ce Ae 7,764 ieove 787 1,294 1,034 949 2,020 
MaletS As Atrie POTN co ty 6, 836 1, 269 721 1,174 888 794 1,990 
Biennale cs) peas Wer Denna dy treter: one. ations 928 104 66 120 146 155 337 
Newebrunswick tin, soe... eee: 2,086 469 5B ts) 244 302 258 698 
Be. te TE! SERVE ree a Sar 1,670 421 89 185 229 197 549 
Pioraahes ety cei ig ta ere dater toile cole s  teah 416 48 26 59 73 61 149 
Queer) i gt Mit OS he ae a 14, 481 2,069 1,189 Parl 2,444 1, 935 Sepa Pe 
DARIC.... Meets le ON we AR 9,498 1, 403 727 1,065 1,548 1331 3,424 
Pernaie /. Mie Ss ae ee 4,983 666 462 662 896 604 1,693 
OER IG 5.5, 5d, WR eS oC as), ee i Le 13,529 2,055 889 1,360 1,977 1,657 5,591 
Beale i Mee hk Sere Ad 7,207 EP BYE 507 760 993 774 2,936 
memale/b. Eas 28. ce 6, 322 818 382 600 984 883 2,655 
Banitonal:. eee ee be Be le 3,540 358 252 430 637 555 1,308 
Moalescssiacircee aneauany rnekel <peintvene: wean See 2,011 137 150 204 310 337 873 
Fetaale.)..0h0,0..... ede et. La ea 1,529 221 102 226 327 218 435 
Saskatchewan, We? 4... La od ea ed 1, 202 127 98 138 162 178 499 
PGi eal un TOE a: es Re nt ee 728 83 55 ha 91 104 318 
POMGCUEt Soe ee eee 474 44 43 61 ial 74 181 
2A 7 bapa aR ARF. oa ON NP” RAR EI ng ig ep 1,659 208 130 202 252 230 612 
CICS Rey apo ReM ON i NROE Od eMC MM NES aa Feds Talon: 155 92 145 174 149 442 
Perales, sealant seals Oa CaM 2 ahd 502 78 38 57 78 81 170 
British Colunibian igs sepia se lige bre beeen ve 5, 828 806 425 622 893 748 2,334 
BOS. Wis vanes ae eek eee ee. ae 4,000 508 315 393 563 502 1,719 
Bemiale’... : ieee a geery eee eee eg 1, 828 298 110 229 330 246 615 
AORAES eae, tok St cen ot SUR Ree, Ce 50, 433 7,582 3, 903 6,043 Hh HS 6,561 18,601 
oN Se ae SG ie, RM a 33,339 5, 258 2,668 4,020 4,827 4,224 12,342 
Bentale.\ jo... Walid 17,094 2,324 1,235 2,023 2,916 2,337 6,259 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
Lapour GazeTTs and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for 
the determination of questions which may, 
from time to time, confront Insurance Officers 
and Courts of Referees. In addition, they 
provide a medium for presenting to employers 
and employees alike brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts’ in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 
The selected decisions are being published 
in two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated 
CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU. B.98 
(27 June, 1946) 


Held that when a person has been unem- 
ployed for approximately four months, work 
away from home at wages prevailing in the 
district and where housing accommodation is 
available is suitable employment within the 
meaning of the Act. 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows :— 


The claimant, a single woman, aged 28 
years, was last employed by a defence indus- 
try from January 14, 1942 to June 4, 195, 
as a detonator operator, receiving 57 cents 
an hour. 


She made claim for benefit on June 14, 
1945, which was allowed and she received 
benefit until October 18, 1945, when she was 
disqualified by the Insurance Officer on the 
grounds that she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment which was notified to her on 
October 2, 1945. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which, by a 
unanimous decision, reversed the decision of 
the Insurance Officer on the grounds that the 
claimant’s domestic circumstances interfered 
with the acceptance by her of the employ- 
ment of which she was notified and that 
there was no transportation provided to 
enable her to be home each evening. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that the claimant 
is without legal domestic obligations and that 
after four months of unemployment and 
receiving benefit for three months she should 
be prepared to accept employment which 
involves living away from home if it is 
otherwise suitable. 


DECISION 


The decision of the Umpire was that the 
claim should be disallowed and gave as his 
reasons :— 

According to the submission, the claimant 
had been in receipt of benefit for a period 
slightly over three months. The employment 
to which the claimant was notified was 
approximately 25 miles from her home, tthe 
wages offered being 36 cents an hour and the 
hours of employment fifty a week. It is 
stated that on a piece-work basis the wages 
earned average from $20 to $25 per week. 
The rate offered was the prevailing rate for 
female employees in the district and room 
and board was available for approximately 
$8 per week. The reasons given by the 
claimant for refusing to accept this employ- 
ment were that it was too far away from 
her home, that there was no transportation 
of any kind to enable her to travel between 
the place of employment and her home and 
that she had to be home at nights due to 
the illness of her mother, a medical certificate 
having been produced to this effect. 


The question to consider is whether the 
claimant has without good cause refused suit- 
able employment of which she was notified. 

There was evidently very little prospect of 
the claimant finding employment of a type 
that could be regarded as suitable in her home 
district. She has already been unemployed 
for approximately four months and it is 
evident from the submission that if the 
claimant intended to re-establish herself in 
the labour market she would have to obtain 
employment outside her own district. The 
work offered to her was of a type which she 
was capable of performing and at wages that 
were the accepted rate for ‘the district. In 
refusing to accept work outside of her own 
district, the claimant is restricting her avail- 
ability. If her domestic obligations are of 
such a nature as is claimed, then it might 
be considered that she was not available i 
accept suitable employment. 


ee 
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I consider that where a person has been 
unemployed for a period of approximately 
four months and is requested to accept 
employment away from home at wages 
prevailing in the district and where housing 
accommodation is available, then such employ- 
ment must be regarded as suitable within the 
meaning of the Act. 


CU. B.101 
(28 June, 1946) 


Held that a taxi driver who was temporarily 
suspended by his employer following a police 
court conviction for dangerous driving while 
on duty ws deemed to be separated from his 
employment by reason of misconduct within 
the meaning of the Act. 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— _ 

The claimant, a married man, aged 46 
years, was employed as a taxi driver from 
1939. On January 7, 1946, he was charged 
in Police Court with dangerous driving, was 
found guilty and fined $35 and his licence 
was suspended for thirty days. As a conse- 
quence he was discharged from his employ- 
ment on January 10, 1946, and re-employed 
by the same employer after the thirty-day 
suspension of his licence had expired. 

He applied for benefit on January 14, 1946. 
The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant on the ground 
that he had lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees before which he 
appeared. By unanimous decision the Court 
allowed the claim on the ground that the 
misconduct referred to in the Act refers to 
misconduct arising out of relationship of the 
employer and the employee and not to 
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infractions of the law which indirectly may 
affect the employee’s qualifications to carry 
on his employment. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that by his own 
misconduct the claimant lost his licence, 
thereby depriving himself of the ability to 
carry out his usual occupation as a taxi 
driver and such misconduct is within the 
meaning of the Act. 


DEcISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be not allowed and gave as _ his 
reasons :— 

The questions to decide are whether mis- 
conduct as shown in this case can be deemed 
to be misconduct within the meaning of the 
Act and whether the claimant lost his employ- 
ment through his own misconduct. 

In this instance there is no doubt that 
misconduct has been proven by the usual 
course of judicial procedure. 

It was during his working hours and whilst 
on duty that the claimant was guilty of two 
offences, driving at an excessive speed and 
driving past a stop signal at a street 
intersection. 

This offence or misconduct was during the 
course of and in connection with this employ- 
ment. Proven misconduct under ‘these cir- 
cumstances is in the same category as proven 
misconduct against any insured person who 
works at some other occupation and becomes 
separated from employment as the result of 
his misconduct. On the other hand, had the 
offence been committed outside the hours of 
his normal employment the question would 
have to be considered from a different stand- 
point. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 
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Introduction 


HIGH level of seasonal activity in all 
branches of industry was straining 
Canadian manpower resources throughout the 
spring and early summer months of 1947. 
Labour surpluses had been reduced to the 
lowest point since V-J Day. In general, the 
current expansion .in production was con- 
tributed to the improved material supply 
situation and the normal seasonal upswing. 
Since peak employment is not normally 
reached until October, it was expected that 
the shortage of labour might become acute 
during the next few months. In the mean- 
time, students on summer vacation would 
provide an additional source of labour. 

The general competition for qualified 
labour was reflected in high labour turnover, 
rising wages, and increased pressure for immi- 
gration. In primary industries, particularly 
mining and logging, the need for labour was 
most urgent. Inter-regional ‘transfers of 
workers had helped a great deal. The 4,500 
Polish veterans brought from Europe since 
last fall had eased the farm labour situation 
considerably, although the supply of seasonal 
harvest workers was currently below demand. 
- By the end of July, unplaced applicants 
registered at National Employment Service 
Offices had fallen below the 100,000 mark, or 
35,000 fewer than the yearly low for 1946. In 
general, the available supply had _ been 
narrowed down to the partially-qualified, the 
physically unfit, the over-aged, and the unem- 
ployed in depressed areas. An indication of 
employment expansion was also provided in 
the decline in the number of persons claiming 
unemployment insurance. Live claims for 
unemployment insurance dropped from 59,000 
at June 1 to 48,000 one month later. 

Employment in the eight leading industries 
(as reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by employers having 15 or more 
employees) gained by 50,000 during May. 
Seasonal activity in mining, transportation, 
and services boosted employment beyond all 
previous post-war records, with the exception 
of that recorded at December 1, 1946. The 
index of employment (June 1, 1941100) 
rose by 3-4 points during May to total 120-8 
at June 1. At that date, employment 
totalled 1,899,000. 

The negotiating of collective agreements, 
which had begun to take place during the 


spring months, was making itself felt in a 
steady rise in wage rates during May. At 
June 1, hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
employees in manufacturing totalled 79-8 
cents as against 78-3 cents one month before. 
At the same time, the average work-week was 
being reduced, falling from 43-2 hours during 
the last week in April to 42:9 hours, one 
month later. 

The Maritime region reported that the 
over-all outlook for employment was brighter. 
Almost 2,000 men and women had been moved 
to jobs in Ontario mostly from the Cape 
Breton and New Glasgow districts. This had 
relieved the unemployment burden in these 
areas considerably. The coal strike ended 
early in June. A seven million dollar con- 
tract with the Argentine Government will 
sustain shipbuilding employment at Halifax 
for two or three years. Building construction 
was progressing well, with only minor short- 
ages of skilled building tradesmen; a number 
of contracts, however, had been postponed 
because of high building costs. The pulpwood 
industry was increasing its labour demand in 
order to offset delays caused by wet weather 
and fly conditions; orders for experienced 


cutters and peelers exceeded tthe supply. 
Tourist reservations pointed to a_ record 
season. 


In the Quebec region, demand for labour 
was increasing in all industries. The mining 
industry faced a serious labour shortage— 
underground workers were leaving for outdoor 
summer jobs and replacements could not be 
obtained because of the general competition 
for labour. The distribution of another group 
of Polish veterans was recently completed and 
was expected to ease considerably the scarcity 
of year-round farm workers. Construction 
continued at a record level and a shortage of 
skilled tradesmen was developing. Residential 
building had dropped slightly, but institu- 
tional and commercial building was at peak 
activity. Many large engineering projects 
were under construction, ie. the power 
development extension of the Quebec Hydro, 
costing from two to three million dollars. All 
transportation lines were very busy; Montreal 
harbour was so crowded with vessels that some 
were forced to anchor in mid-stream awaiting 
a berth. 
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SELECTED LABOUR MARKET _ INDICATORS 


1945 1947 


THOUSANDS 
300 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(JUNE 1.1941 2400) 














HOURS PER WECK 
55 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
iN MANUFACTURING 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
WORKED IN MANUFACTURING (1935 ~ 1939 = 100) 























SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Nore:—Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 





1947 1947 1947 1946 1046 1946 
Series June May April June May April 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population—(!)...} 8,930,000 (f) (7) 8,718, 000 (f) (7) 
Civilian Labeur Force—(})..................0. 4,912,000 (t) (1) 4,828,000 (7) (t) 
Employment— 
Em ploveds@) aac aa deca casi t ence nee 4,821,000 (7) (t) 4,702,000 (1) (t) 
Index (June 1, 1941=100) (2)................. 120-8 117-6 118-3 111-3 110-9 110-6 
pRotala(2) rey acne. cy Pain, Mabe cee ee ee 1,899, 247 1, 848, 688 1, 858, 738 1,735, 435 1, 728, 535 1, 330, 580 
Maley (2 ere eee sci ieee tos Ste ee 1,495, 750 1, 445, 394 1, 454, 587 1, 347, 788 1,339, 259 940, 434 
Female (280 Vays ie A. Se 403,497 403, 294 404, 151 387, 647 389, 276 390, 146 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S................- 102, 648 92,190 81,735 114, 108 111,455 82,747 
Wacancies Notificdl(®),.cee tt cee, freee 29,796 34,017 32,128 37, 694 40, 089 37,131 
Applications for Employment (*)............ 29,921 28, 804 29, 805 38, 205 35,376 33, 158 
Roelerrale(S) 5.2 hoc). Pisa. oases ek eee 25, 081 26, 087 24,375 27, 284 27,907 26, 028 
PlacementssC)sericn e hee ee ee 15, 304 15, 762 14, 849 17, 368 17,985 15, 930 
Onemployment— 
Wnemployed) (Ils te eee 91,000 (f) (1) 126, 000 (f) (f) 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.— 
OtalRae nate Cote cemrp mrt ices! ie May 126, 481 156, 963 181, 354 210, 404 242,414 266, 428 
Malle, nk eae eh ehh Sol SA ee 94,170 122,771 145, 906 170, 149 196,797 217,491 
Bemalerrijer & 3... @abe. ocho Beh 32,311 34, 192 35, 448 40, 255 45,617 48,937 
Unemployment Insurance Claims,,......... 59,410 82, 276 103, 291 98, 810 123, 950 154, 820 
Unemployment in Trade Unions......... % 0-8 (t) (t) 1:3 (t) (t) 
Earnings and Heurs— 
Index, Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
1904T = 100)i(4)% | Gees A. Sa, task. tee 168-7 164-0 163-9 137-0 138-0 139-5 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings.............. $ 36-06 35-97 35-78 31 80 32-16 32-56 
Average Hourly Earnings................ ¢ 79°8 78°3 77°6 69-1 68-9 68-4 
Average Hours Worked per Week............ 42-9 43-2 43-2 42-0 43-0 44-4 
Industrial Preduection— 
Index (1935-39 = 100) (8) ices... desacseveievacn es 175-2 175-0 177-4 156-4 161-5 165-8 - 


se Ns ee 1a Ee AE TO EE 
(t) Not available. wa 
(1) Estimates are based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
All figures represent persons 14 years of age and over. : 
(7) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees 
(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 
(4) Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 
(5) During the month. ; : 
(*)For more recent figures. see below, under Operations of the National Employment Service. 
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The Ontario region reports that seasonal 
activity in all fields was creating a great 
demand for workers. Firms were continuing 
to weed out incompetent workers, with the 
result that much of the available labour 
supply was composed of near-employables. In 
manufacturing, there was an active labour 
demand despite some raw material bottle- 
necks. Labour turnover was a problem for 
firms producing machinery, and steel shortages 
still hindered production. About 1,700 men 
and 60 women had been brought from Nova 
Scotia to work in Ontario factories, and many 
repeat orders for these workers indicated the 
high quality of the transferees. An additional 
group of 670 Polish veterans recently were 
distributed -to farms within the region, but 


there was still a strong seasonal demand for . 


western harvesters. There was a heavy need 
for pulpwood cutters but hot weather and the 
fly season made recruiting difficult. Gold 
production was showing a marked gain over 
the corresponding period of last year; 
improvement in labour conditions was the 
chief factor. 

In the Prairie region, labour requirements 
varied between areas with the heaviest needs 
reported in the eastern section. Farm workers 
were in heavy demand in Manitoba; in 
Saskatchewan, the arrival of two groups of 
Polish veterans prevented any great farm 
labour shortage; Alberta reported fairly light 
labour demand. Approximately 850 women 


Employment and Payrolls at 


a ae expansion in employment was 

reported by leading firms in the eight 
major industrial groups at the beginning of 
June as compared with a month earlier; the 
upward movement was greater than at June 1 
in any other year since 1941. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated information 
from 17,696 employers with a combined work- 
ing force of 1,899,247 men and women in the 
following industries:—manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, trade and services, 
consisting of hotels and restaurants and 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 
This was an increase of 2:7 per cent over 
their May 1 staffs of 1,849,139. Based on the 
1926 average as 100, the index of employment 
advanced from 179°6 at that date to 184-5 
at the beginning of June, when it was the 
highest in the record for the time of year, 
exceeding by 8:6 per cent that of 169-9 at 
June 1, 1946; the situation had then been 
seriously affected by industrial disputes. Pre- 
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had been transferred to fruit districts in 
British Columbia. Several mining companies 
had started housing programs in an attempt 
to attract workers and reduce labour turnover. 
In the manufacturing field, building material 
firms were working at capacity and sawmills 
and pulp and paper mills were operating on 
a 24-hour shift. Iron and steel firms were 
active and reported a scarcity of skilled trades- 
men; one company at Fort William had 
secured a two million dollar contract with the 
South African Government for buses. A short- 
age of construction tradesmen was developing 
under the pressure of work which had been 
delayed by wet weather or lack of supplies. 

In the Pacific region, the general employ- 
ment outlook was very bright, and jobs were 
available at all points in the region. Avail- 
able supply, however, was concentrated for 
the most part in Vancouver, New West- 
minster and Victoria. The construction 
industry was boosting employment strongly; 
out-of-town demand predominated. Logging 
activity was expected to boom now that recent 
wage negotiations had been successfully com- 
pleted. The mining industry was expected to 
face am even greater scarcity of manpower 
when the University students now employed 
leave the industry in the fall. Mining 
employment had been below capacity for 
some years past and drastic steps were 
needed in order to obtain additional skilled 
miners. 


the Beginning of June, 1947 


viously, the high figure for June 1 was that 
of 181-2 in 1943. 

The general trend at the date under review 
was favourable in all provinces, and in all 
main industrial divisions. The reported addi- 
tions to the working forces in manufacturing 
were moderate, being rather less-than-normal 
in the experience of earlier years of the 
record; activity in this group of industries 
was nevertheless maintained at a high level, 
the index being at its maximum in the period 
since September 1, 1945. Among the non- 
manufacturing classes, there were large gains 
in mining, transportation and construction; in 
mining, the partial resumption of operations 
in the coal fields of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, following the settlement of the 
prolonged industrial dispute, contributed 
materially to the increased volume of employ- 
ment. Improvement which was important, 
though on a smaller scale than in the group 
of industries just mentioned, was also recorded 
in logging, communications, hotels and 
restaurants, and trade. 
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Payrolls 


The reporting firms in the eight leading 
industries at the beginning of June paid 
$68,368,861 in salaries and wages for services 
rendered in the week preceding, a sum which 
was greater by three per cent than the pay- 
rolls which they had distributed at May 1. 
The weekly earnings! of the persons in 
recorded employment averaged $36 at June 1, 
the highest in the record of six years. The 
per capita figure at May 1 was $35.89, while 
at June 1 in earlier years of the record, the 
averages were as follows: 1946, $31.68; 1945, 
$32.10; 1944, $31.80; 1943, $30.93; 1942, $28.20, 
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and 1941, $25.25. In the last 12 months, there 
has been a gain of 23-4 per cent in the index 
of aggregate payrolls, accompanying that of 
8:6 per cent in the indicated numbers of 
workers. The per capita earnings have risen ~ 
by 13-6 per cent. In connection with these 
percentages, 11 may be repeated that the 
situation at the beginning of June, 1946, had 
been seriously affected by industrial disputes. 

When the figures of employment and pay- 
‘rolls in financial institutions are included, the 
survey shows that ‘the total persons in 
recorded employment in the nine leading 
industries at June 1 numbered 1,979,362, as 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1942 1943 





1944 1945 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941—100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS, 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 








Eight Leading Industries 


Index Numbers of 
Year and Month 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of 
A Woke Raprephte | Aver Weeks 
Aggregate verage eekly i ggregate verage eekly 
eat Weekly Weekly Earnings avec Weekly Weekly Earnings 
ao Payrolls Earnings Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ $ $ 
Jone 1 19d te.) ie. ok 100-0 100-0 100.0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100.0 25.57 
ANG 1 Gadewew en eee 118-1 146-0 125.9 31.80 132-8 166°7 127.6 32.64 
June 1, 1945 114-8 143-3 127.1 32.10 124-4 157-2 128.6 32.88 
June 1, 1946 111-3 136-6 125.5 31.68 109-9 134-3 124.5 31.83 
PRU T Au Net CY. poem ier ne 118-5 149-9 129.3 32.64 113-5 141-5 126.7 32.40 
BSD plow LOE oral sinctcors 118-3 160-6 138.7 35.03 115-4 156-8 138.2 35.34 
Mar. 1, 1947 118-1 163-0 141.0 35.61 115-8 159-5 140.0 35.81 
Apr. 1, 1947 118-3 163-9 141.5 35.73 116-3 160-8 140.7 35.98 
Mirai Ld 04 fcssthoaevderenee 117-6 163-7 142.1 35.89 116-5 162-7 141.8 36.27 
June 1947 ee cee oes 2 120-8 168-5 142.6 36.00 117-6 165-7 143.2 36.61 


/ 
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TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at June 1, 1947, by the Reporting Establishments and Aggregate and Average Weekly Earnings. of 
arts Piclavorl together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at June 1, 1947, and May 1, 1947, with 
Comparative Figures for June 1, 1946. Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Index Numbers of 





Number | Aggregate Average Weekly 




















Geographical and of Em- | Weekly Earnings at Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit ployees_ | Payrolls Employment Payrolls 
Reported at aaa Se Ss ay a a 
atJunel1,} Junel, June May June June May June June May June 
1947 1947 |-1, 1947} 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces..... 128,593) 4,067,224 31.63} 33.25} 30.16] 108-8 99-5} 143-5) 157-1! 151-0) 156-2 

Prince Edward Island. 2,897 84,672} 29.23} 30.30} 26.28 130-1 119-5] 123-4 174-1 165-9 148-1 

Nova Scotia........... 70,031) 2,155,032) - 80:77) 32/66] *° 30.60 98-3 84-5 107-4 133-8 122-0 145-4 

New Brunswick....... 55, 655) 1827-5201 32.838) 34.03), 29) 75 124-9 122-8 122-8 196-6; 200-4 175-2 
Quebec nce Rk: ees 563,031 }19,555,407| 34.73) 34.51! 30.76) 119-1) 145-8) 121-1) 192-4) 166-6) 142-2 
Ontario: Nees ees. 801, 000/29,511,140) 36.84) 36.55) 31.88) 118-8] 117-4) 110-6) 161-4] 158-3] 129-8 
Prairie Provinces....... 223,634! 8,130,450) 36.36) 36.27] 32.74) 126-2} 121-4) 419-5) 193-4) 166-3) 147-8 

Manttobascicsccnck se . 101,002} 3,656,907) 36.21 36.08] 32.65 122-5 119-4 115° 7 167-1 162-4 142-3 

Saskatchewan......... 44,473) 1,576, 120 35.44 30.18 31.65 123-4 115-5 PW LSS 168-6 156-7 142-9 

PA bertey ee Oo eevee ee 78,159} 2,897,423] 37.07} 37.14] 33.49 133-1 127-5 126-1 185-1 177-6 158-3 
British Columbia....... 182,989] 7,104,640} 38.83) 38.50; 34.11) 142-4) 138-0) 103-3) 194-1) 186-5) 124-1 

CANADA.........| 1,899, 247/68,368,861) 36-00) 35-89] 31-68] 120-8) 4117-6] 111-3] 168-5] 163-7] 136-6 

(b) CiTIzs 
Montrealen a, cairn coe ae 281, 845! 9,865,326} © 35.00] 34.85] 31.61 126-7 125-3 119-8 172-3 170-0} 147-7 
QuebeciCity 6. see 26,576); 826,804) 31.11 30.19} 26.94 108-1 104-1 100-3 160-2 149-6] 129-1 
Horontomnt veep are 253, 454] 9,297,794) 36.68] 36.40} 32.18 123-2 123-01 115-3 168-4 166-7 138-1 
Ottawa ng wae on ae 24,097| 760,614) 31.56] 31.23] 28.00] 119-9 117-9 113-4 164-1 159-6 137-4 
Haniilton ares 615318))'2, 273, 8771 137-08] 86-84) 31934 114-3 112-7 106-9 154-5] 151-4 122-0 
WindsOren: sts) nies ee 37, 884| 1,623, 250 42.85 43 52 36.29 118-5 114-7 116-0 135-3 132-9 111-6 
Winnipegss 8268) ocehess 601870) 2,.176, (ool, poo.c0| 383,05). 30.36 125-7 124-5 119-2 164-4 161-7 142-3 
Vancouver: cose cress spe 4 82,687] 2,998,834} 36.27) 36.38] 32.42 156-4 153-1 126-7| 213-8] 210-0 155-5 
Halifax. ions see nt ie 20,970} 662,897) 31.61 33.40} 28.78) 116-4 115-9 125-1 162-4 170-8 157-8 
DALE AI ON) cee ki: 13, 101 416,770] 31.81 31.50} 28.20 123-2 134-0 117-7 181-2 194-5] 153-7 
Sherbrooke... :4.. 0s: she 10,122} 308,730} 30.50) 30.07] 25.65 112-1 113-5 101-0 164-4 164-1 124-6 
Three Rivers. ........6.. 11115) 3985702) 8385871 9 S3EStt 3047 134-4 126-9 123-3 186-5] 163-5 147-2 
Kitchener-Waterloo...... 19,528] 689,667} 35.32) 35.11 28.58] 129-8 129-8 122-0} 202-0) 200-2 153-2 
Londonie met atek «i: 25,095} 859,278) 34.24}; 33.81 30.05} 140-4 140-2 126-0) 188-2 185-7 149-8 
Fort William-Port 

VWs C0) SM wai a 2 11,612} 445,782) 38.39) 37.07] 34.59 80-9 77-1 72-6 116-6 107-2 93-8 
UOT ae tee Sai eek ene 11, 453 359,744) 31.41 31.80} 28.99 125-4 120-5 113-6 170:5 165-9 145-6 
Saskatoons ec a eee 7,025) 0) 2412 258) 932.061 31.601 27,76 149-5 144-2 144-1 215-9) 205-3 181-6 
Walgarycete tn erence tes 20,335) 698,049} 34.33) 34.14] 31.68 128-1 126-5 120-6 174-3 171-1 146-0 
PEGI ORTON 26a p56 8 19,906} 654,390} 32.87] . 32.95} 29.75 143-8 138-5 139-0| 194-4 187-6 169-6 
WiGtoriatet ): wh cate aici. 13,472} 489,390) 36.33] 35.24] 30.46 155-0 149-2 140-2} 224-6} 209-7 170-2 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........... 1,039, 190/38, 048, 411 36.61 SO 2 oles 117-6 116-5} 109-9 165-7 162-7 134-3 

Durable Goods!....... 484, 752|18, 847,357] 38.88] 38.83] 33.79 114-4 113-4 104-4 157-9 156-2 125-4 

Non-Durable Goods... 529, 105)18, 148,706} 34.30] 33.67] 29.80] 120-4 119-6] 114-9 174-8 170-5 144-4 

Electric Light and 

Powers). 0: ). wate 25,333] 1,052,348] 41.54] 42-03] 38.65 125-4 120-5 117-3 163-6 159-0} 139-7 
Wap abit A onan iee ena A 74,218) 2,516,370] 33.91] 35.19] 24.89 154-0 152-4 122-4) 261-8} 268-9 153-1 
PUMING hb» a. MEA. pe 74,139] 3,052,056] 41.17) 43.54] 38.93 88-8 78°7 88-9 114-8 107-6 109-7 
Commaunications......... 44,755] 1,540,230) 34.41 33.761. 32269 170-5] 166-0 145-5) 215-3) 205-7 174-8 
Transportation sia Shatearte ie 180, 030] 7,807,768 43.37 43.55 38.64 141-7 136-3 128-3 187-6 181-2 151-5 
Construction and Main- 

PENANCE. 04s s aniplaete olds. 193,480) 6,677,118} 34.51 34.63} 30.88 107-6 95-8 94-3 161-4 144-2} 126-9 
Senviceso..4,.c. chee 62,223) 1,444,914) 23.22) 23.37) 20.73 138-4 134-7| 130-3 198-4 194-6 167-9 
PIS Che eee eek on. shy SI 231,212) 7,281,994] 31.49] 31.11] 28.37 128-6] 128-0) 119-7 171-7 168-8] 144-5 
Eight Leading i 

Industries............ 1,899, 247/68,368,861; 36.00} 35.89} 31.68] 120-8] 117-6] 111-3] 168-5] 163-7] 136-6 
WINANCE HAs css he ee 80,115} 3,005,285) 37.51] 37.42} 34.77] 132-0! 131-8] 123-9 171-4] 170-8) 149-3 

Total—Nine Leading | 

Industries.......... 1,979,362 71,374,146 36.06) 35.95; 31.81; 121-3} 118-2) 111-8] 168-7] 164-0] 137-0 


a enema eee 
_ 1 This classification comprises the following?-iron and steel, non-f lectri i 
instruments, and clay, glass and stone products. Aen SOR et mince ae beer 


*Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaing plants. 
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compared with 1,929,175 at the beginning of 
May. The indicated weekly salaries and 
wages increased from $69,359,610 at that date, 
to $71,374,146 at the beginning of June. The 
per capita earnings in the nine industries 
stood at $36.06, as compared with $35.95 at 
May 1, and $31.81 at June 1, 1946. 

Table JI summarizes the latest statistics 
of employment and payrolls for the major 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at May 1, 1947, and 
June 1, 1946 and 1945. Table I contains a 
monthly record for the eight and the nine lead- 
ing industries as a whole, and for manu- 
facturing, showing the movements of employ- 
ment and payrolls in the period since 1943. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100; to facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 
1926—100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I 
shows that in the period for which information 
on payrolls is available, the number of per- 
sons on the staffs of establishments in the 
eight leading industrial groups has increased 
by 20-8 per cent, and the aggregate weekly 
earnings by 68-5 per cent. Including finance, 
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the increase in employment from June 1, 1941, 
to June 1, 1947, amounted to 21-3 per cent 
while the gain in the salaries and wages was 
68-7 per cent. In previous monthly reports, 
the following factors have been cited as 
largely responsible for the much greater rise 
in the payrolls than in employment (1) the 
payment of higher wage-rates in very large 
numbers of industries and establishments, in 
addition to the general increase resulting 
from the mandatory payment of cost-of-living 
allowances to the majority of workers; the 
rates at which these bonuses were paid were 
increased on more than one occasion before 
they were absorbed in the basic wage-rates 
as from February 15, 1944; (2) the progressive 
up-grading of employees as they gained experi- 
ence in their work and (3) reductions in the 
numbers and proportions of women workers. 

The gain in employment in manufacturing 
in the last six years amounted to 17:6 per 
cent, that in the reported salaries and wages 
to 63:6 per cent, and in the weekly average 
earnings, to 43:2 per cent. The increase in 
recorded employment in the non-manufactur- 
ing industries taken as a whole in- the last 
six years was 25-1 per cent, and that in the 
weekly payrolls 72-2 per cent. 

With regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in tthe different 


TABLE III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 














o 2 s 
— A eee ape 5 
< Seon! Sey 3.8 Q 
4 BO EES ar BS 
< S H Ord ,o (5) oF 
oO au |84 | an Za 
Sunes la 10s teen. 103-6 NCTA ae UR ah ee ae vs Degas Bt 
LUneCI Elsen ee 89-1 CO he nT MS AS SP a AT ea 
Juness 11933 4.05." ! 80-7 S2e6 VET ae ae eal Te as 
sunerr lo 1934 eee. =. 96-6 O85 4s hot yeenn ( ee OC at oe. 
June; 1; 1985.00. =. 97-6 10) POLSRR RD gs We cea aie. cme a eR 
Sunes 1, 1986 ees 102-0 LOS 4 | 0 Rees | ae Se es 
JUNC ele wl O3 Fear «eee 114-3 122-0 82-0 124-4 121 
Junerel) 1938.288 .,.. 111-9 110-9 82-0 122-5 98 
Juness],, 1939 eee... 113-1 108-4 94-4 120-6 94 
Junesrl, 1940. .4%... 120-9 117-0 90-7 128-8 104 
sunew 1s) LO ey). te 152-9 152-4 107-1 167-9 134 
Funes lee 104 vee ae 171-7 166-1 107-0 185-2 145 
Junery! , 1943.0). 181-2 175-3 108-3 195-5 153 
Junerrl 1944.06... 180-5 178-2 133-6 197-4 156 
Junewd) 1945.0 me... 175-3 181-0 121-8 191-9 170 
June 11) 104626 2. 169-9 172-9 132-2 180-4 165 
Janene lso194icee 6 oe 181-0 169-4 128-9 169-0 72 
Hebsel,. 1947.08... 180-7 168-0 124-7 172-3 165 
Martell 04 (ann. a3 180-4 148-9 124-0 138-1 164 
Aprerl, 1947:e¢2 ©. 180-7 153-3 127-4 138-2 174 
Mia) MOGs nce ore 179-6 151-7 128-0 141-9 165 
Junere), (1947 wee. 04 184-5 165-8 139-3 165-1 168 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at June 1, 1947..| 100-0 6-8 0-2 3-7 2. 
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104-3 104+2 DOSS): PR ns cbs se ih ee kee cl ree eee 97-9 
87-8 89-9 BQ eSy. Nexen sia Sallis | Se ae ca ee 83-7 
79-3 81:6 BOL ets «iti ysuiae Ibcele craks: | a eee 76-2 
90-9 104-4 BOD is lo ata cles Quven eee e 89-1 
93-8 101-6 O22. bras sic ae ere ee ee 96-6 
99-8 104-7 O77 loco aoc. s ated ere Soe ea 102-2 
113-6 118-8 99-3 97-4 103-9 99-4 112-2 
120-4 112+5 97-0 93-7 100-2 100-1 105-1 
121-0 113-6 101-0 95-6 105-1 106-4 106-6 
123-0 126-6 107-4 102-9 113-0 110-8 112-0 
157-3 161-9 128-3 124-7 127-4 134-5 134-9 
182-8 178-5 137-4 133-0 132-0 147-9 161-9 
197-8 182-9 138-5 136-2 132-1 146-4 187-6 
194-3 182-1 145-2 141-6 138-3 155-3 183-6 
184-3 178-9 141-8 137-6 136-5 151-6 175-5 
174:8 178-4 153-3 144-3 149-4 169-6 139-3 
186-7 186+7 158-3 151-3 148-4 175-4 180-4 
186-2 187-6 154-6 148-3 142-9 171-7 180-8 
188-4 188:7 155-4 149-5 145-1 171-1 180-9 
185-8 189+9 155-3 149-1 145-5 171-1 183-6 
182-2 189+4 155-7 148-9 147-2 171-5 186-2 
187-3 191-7 161-9 152-7 157-2 179-0 192-1 
29-6 11-8 5-3 2-4 4-1 9-6 


42+2 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Industries 1Relative| June1, | May 1, | Junel, | Junel, | Junel, | Junel,| Junel, 
Weight 1947 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 





Manufacturing... 00d ise eee ccc eee 54-7 197-5 195-8 184-7 209-6 2201 224-2 285-9 
Animal products—edible..............0008- 2-4 228-7 216-1 225-4 218-6 226-1 184-9 174-9 
ur aNd Products. sais cers sete mis chain semen e 0-2 160-6 156°5 161-2 141-0 125-9 127-1 123-2 
Leatheriand ‘products. aiier. woes sei tee 4 1-8 156-9 159-8 155-0 140-1 137-1 140-6 138-7 

Boots and shoess vs Peeves ewes Wiss eee 1-1 144-2 146-9 142-6 128-2 126-3 126-4 128-6 
umber and: products 2 ce se alec ease reso 4-1 141-8 136-4 104-0 124-9 120-9 117-3 120-2 
Rough and dressed lumber............ 2:3 122-3 114-5 75-1 104-7 99-2 98-4 109-9 
Purnigure) . 4!) ./eeubooas tae eorce mate see 0-8 162-7 164-2 146-1 126-6 125-3 106-6 111-6 
Other lumber products................- 1-0 199-1 196-6 171-7 199-7 198-3 198-2 166°9 
Musical anstruments.)...lob5. seewes + on sees 0-1 41-8 42-3 37-7 28-2 28-8 51-2 38-7 
Plant products—edible............+0.0000+ 3-0 172-6 170-0 159-1 155-6 152-8 1381 137-2 
Pulp ald PAPer PLOGUCtS n. cs ces sisaarwies news 5-8 174-1 170-9 159-8 141-5 134-6 129-2 133-4 
iipandipaper.N20k See Tee a 2-6 159-3 152-9 145-4 128-2 122-5 120-2 125-6 
Paper, DrOductsws cw acaed cn tate so rialeabelsne 1-1 264-1 266-7 236-2 213-5 204-7 189-2 189-0 
Printing and publishes) i. css eicce 2-1 162-6 161-6 153-1 134-8 126-9 120-5 124-5 
Rubber products ww 2 GM aa akin a eee 1:3 197-5 197-8 186-2 181-1 164-4 126-7 126-1 
Pextile procdets cine. sev ae oe paisinss orale eens 8-0 172-5 174-6 164-5 157-8 157-5 161:5 168-9 
‘Thread, yard andcloth wane. sose se 2-9 177-1 178-5 165-4 156-9 156-5 161-5 176-8 
Cotton yard and cloth............. 1-1 109-4 111-1 107-3 107-3 110-1 119-8 128-9 
Woollen yard and cloth............ 0-8 198-4 194-9 176-3 168-4 167-0 171-7 203-3 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... 0-8 770-7 783 °2 702-9 621-3 595-5 552-5 581-0 
Hosierviand knibigoodsi statue sow ales 1:3 163-0 164-2 159-3 145-5 148-7 143-5 144-4 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 2-9 174-2 176:8 163-6 160-9 159-3 167-9 172-7 
Othertextile products ype cone ane ee coe 0-9 167-7 171-2 173-0 170-5 169-1 169-5 172-8 
sbobaccoyeh des aes senna: ee WU Nae ins Ie 8 0-5 119-3 120-8 114-3 124-2 125-5 131-6 128-2 
POV OLAEOS ie. oe veh nsamahab oink b> & 0-9 308-2 303-0 290-0 259-2 241-4 211-8 235-5 
Chemicals and allied products............. 2-2 333-2 331-5 325-6 544-4 590-9 672-1 675-4 
Clay, glass and stone products......:...... 1-1 188-6 183-9 167-2 138-2 136-6 131-5 133-6 
Hlectric light and power.......5..4+00++.4% 1:3 187-9 180-6 175:°8 147-8 140-0 140-3 145-3 
PMlCCHIiCal ApPATALUS. Vie ee ss soe U Peles ee: 2-7 345-8 342-6 291-4 287-5 329-5 296-2 254-4 
Jronzand) steel productshis: «shiek «helene 6 hs 15-1 213-3 212-6 208-9 286-3 330-7 341-2 281-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products...... 1-9 267-3 265-0 257-3 242-4 247-9 262-3 245-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....... 1-6 254-5 256-8 234-2 215-7 220°6 246-7 253-4 
Agricultural implements ie) s. Has. Sean 0:8 186-7 185-2 164-0 142-3 122-1 134-2 138-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft............. 5-7 173-6 173-5 173-1 250-3 302-4 285-3 236-2 
Automobiles and parts............. 2-3 290-9 287-3 263°8 278: 282-7 806-7 284-3 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing........ 1:3 494-5 482-2 527-4 | 1234-5] 1497-2 | 1517-9 973-8 
Heatinsvapplicances, Ji ).e5ee ue csees 0-3 191-7 192-9 191 192- 164-1 167-4 155-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)....... 0-6 204-4 202-4 181-1 264-7 288-9 316-9 291-4 
Foundry and machine shop products... 0-4 223-4 223-9 213-6 229-0 260-1 262-1 281-3 
Other iron and steel products.......... 2-5 223-3 223-3 221-0 319-9 379-5 449.2 379-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.........0..se0. 2-5 325-1 326-3 291-3 375-3 453-9 483-2 390-4 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 0:8 216-8 211-3 225-1 215-7 211-4 205-1 196-9 
Miscellanem usiid wis MMimy riers ina ae aera 0-9 284-4 304-0 290-7 340-7 372-4 363-9 341-4 

OL) VES SRNR ey OR GARE CNehL a aU, ORIN Os AMA cd Ie 3-9 243-8 241-3 193-7 201-1 175-9 146-9 169-0 

1) UF 01 ba V3 URE nieve Seg Spraie OE ib A Me Er Ue ea 3-9 157-4 139-5 157-5 144-6 152-9 156-2 173-1 
Coal... ee TR SALE PR tes MeN nee ets eae ey RR gn 1-1 74-6 48-6 93-7 92-2 94-8 89-0 92-2 
PRCUMLIG OPER b 2 .  ME ie 9 dicth valnienins ail 5 ay 2-1 805-5 304-8 280-3 247-5 273-3 303-2 357-3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ 0-7 214-4 196-9 184-5 163-2 162-2 158-0 161-6 

Communications............ 0.00. ccc cece eee 2°3 165-7 161-4 141-4 115-5 107-8 103-6 103-9 
(URS) Eh 0) STS SRE JE oi Spe Re Se Gna 0-4 136-5 133-5 137-3 126-8 128-8 131-5 120-4 
EleDMONER eee ae dein’ Hee Ee can eee ane 1-9 172-3 167°5 141-8 112-1 102-1 96-0 99-3 

Transportation. ............ 0... ccc eee e ences 9-5 140-6 134-3 126-8 125-9 122-4 114-8 106-4 
Street railways and cartage................ 3-1 226-0 221-8 207-7 190:7 185-4 166°5 152-9 
UCR TAUWAYB 05554240 as eumidceunles, «eh 4-8 113-0 111-7 106-9 107-9 106-0 102-3 94-7 
Shipping and stevedoring.................. 1:6 135-0 114-5 103-6 118-3 tat;7 102-8 98-3 

Construction and Maintenance.............. 10-2 149-6 133-2 131-1 103-1 161-3 126-3 123-3 
(3S do) aN egg Cee. Par, |S 4-5 186-4 174-1 142-9 90-7 86-2 157-0 138-9 
SATAY. 4 oe eg Hic pie CPL MUM As 3°8 178-8 149-6 167-0 131-8 132-1 131-3 135-3 
MEG RTL VIO ier «LINN DAY ANCE et aL eR 1:9 83-0 74-4 85-7 89-6 88-1 90-7 96-7 

Services (as indicated below).................. 3°3 238-4 231-9 224-3 202-4 202-2 192-0 180-6 
Hotels and Testaurants.. Ubi ws Wea en wees 5 2-2 240-0 230-8 221-3 201-4 199-7 188-2 173-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................ 1-1 235-3 234-1 230-3 204-5 206-6 198-4 193-6 

PAG CT eh chy <a avt Le hs Wena Sees a at ah 12-2 201-6 200-7 187-7 171-1 161-3 150-6 153-7 
CS CELL Pear th Sh IE Ri Sr een gee ae ot MENA 1 TIN 8-7 207-4 207-0 194-3 177-4 168-6 157-9 160-9 
IWhrolesale Fs iW Re ae oe Ree eee hee 21 3:5 188-4 186-5 172-3 155-9 142-7 131-8 134-3 

Fight Leading Industries.................... 100-0 184-5 179-6 169-9 175-3 180-5 181-2 171-7 

Binance 2525205 50508 ok TT Sa ae de Se Deh ORS ee 153-2 153-0 143-8 129-0 125-4 122-6 122-8 
Banksiand trust companies jars cae aniline ee 154-3 154-2 144-3 133-0 129-8 126-7 125-7 
peereee and stock marketes-e.e. sees len eee ee 207-4 210°6 248-8 178-3 136-3 111-9 108-6 

HISUT ATIC: tiatateitie «Orel herein eee raise A Lame I | oe rt Le 147-6 147-0 136-9 120-8 118-7 117-8 119-6 

Total—Nine Leading Industries.............)......... 183-0 178-4 168-7 173-1 177-8 178-3 169-3 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indi i 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date ander perio Tne ai totaal ost coigare Tk te Bae 
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industrial classes it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such 
persons is an important factor, frequently 
associated with variations in the age groups. 
In general, the female workers tend to belong 
to the younger age classes, in which the earn- 
ings are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short time 
or overtime may also considerably influence 
the indicated aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used; the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is of course a factor of paramount 
importance. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment 


Of the 1,899,247 employees reported at 
June 1 by the establishments furnishing data 
in the eight leading industries, 1,495,750 were 
men and 403,497 were women, there being 788 
of the former sex and 212 of the latter in 
each 1,000 workers in recorded employment. 
The number of men showed an increase of 
about 3-5 per cent as compared with May 1, 
accompanied by a gain of about 0-1 per cent 
in the number of women; the ratios then 
indicated had been 782 men and 218 women 
per 1,000 employees. 
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Firms in the nine leading industries showed 
a general advance of 2-6 per cent in employ- 
ment in the month; the number of men 
increased by about 3:4 per cent, and the 
number of women by some 0-1 per cent. The 
ratio of the latter per 1,000 persons of both 
sexes in recorded employment in this group 
of industries therefore declined, falling from 
228 at May 1, to 222 at June 1, when the ratio 
was lower than in any earlier enquiry into 
sex distribution. A year ago, the proportion 
of women per 1,000 persons in recorded 
employment was 234. When the ratio was at 
its maximum, at October 1, 1944, the reported 
number of women in the eight industries 
constituted 261 per 1,000 workers of both 
sexes, and in the nine major industrial divi- 
sions, 271 per 1,000. 

There was important expansion at June 1 
as compared with a month earlier in employ- 
ment for men in manufacturing, mining, 
transportation and construction, with smaller 
increases in many other divisions. Among 
women, recorded employment slightly 
decreased in manufacturing, mainly in the 
textile division. On the other hand, greater 
activity among female employees was 
indicated in communications, hotels and 
restaurants, trade and certain other classes. 





Operations of the National Employment Service 


A CONTINUAL tightening in the labour 

market has characterized the employ- 
ment scene during the spring and early sum- 
mer of 1947. Unplaced applicants have shown 
a consistent decline from the February peak 
of 196,000 to the all-time low of 100,000 at 
the end of July. Peak seasonal requirements 
of agriculture, food processing industries, and 
construction were to be faced within the next 
two months, consequently it was feared that 
serious labour shortages would probably 
develop by early fall. 


During June available labour supply was 
taxed severely to meet current manpower 
needs. Forty-five per cent of all applicants 
available during June were referred to a 
specific job order. In contrast, this percentage 
had fallen as low as 25 during the winter 
months. Selection officers, by currently encour- 
aging employers to accept the physically handi- 
capped and older worker, have maintained 
placements at a relatively constant level 
despite the fact that fewer persons were 
reporting for work. 


Agriculture 


With weather conditions greatly improved 
during June, labour requirements showed a 
sharp monthly gain. However, the lateness of 
the season tended to graduate demand over 
a longer period, thus requirements were more 
easily met by employment offices. Weekly 
reporting of vacancies jumped from about 
900 to 1,020 during June. This was correspon- 
dingly reflected in a rise in placements from 
480 to 660. 

In general, securing of seasonal help did not 


present the most formidable aspect of the : 


farm labour scene. The greatest difficulty 


continued to be the problem of getting suffi- 
cient year-round help. The arrival of the 
Dutch immigrants and additional Polish 
veterans was beginning to ease the situation, 
but despite this, the agricultural labour force 
continued to lag well behind the pre-war level. 

Movement of Prairie workers to British 
Columbia during the berry picking season was 
nearing completion. By the end of June some 
850 persons had been transferred. The Eastern 
trek of Prairie help to Ontario farms was 
underway but recruits were difficult to obtain. 
Reports from Prairie offices indicated that 
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alternative offers of ‘‘between-season” employ- 
ment in construction were attracting many 
workers because of the higher wage scales. At 
the latest available date (July 20) about 950 
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workers had been transferred under this excur- 
sion. The gap left was filled by Quebec 
farmers, about 100 of whom had already been 
moved to Ontario farms. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Vacancies Notified 


By June, the steady upswing in seasonal 
expansion had levelled off. Thus, for the first 
time since January vacancies notified showed 
a net decline. Fewer vacancies were reported 
in all main industry groups with the exception 
of mining. 

In the main, the contra-seasonal downtrend 
was indicative of the existent full employment 
situation. That is, by the end of May, in 
general, all the physically fit had been 
absorbed into gainful employment. Therefore, 
employers, in view of the tight labour market 
conditions, postponed the placmg of orders 
indefinitely. 

Average weekly vacancies in June numbered 
29,796 in contrast to 34,017 and 37,694 one 
month and one year ago respectively. The 
decline during June was heaviest in the central 
provinces and British Columbia while seasonal 
requirements sustained demand in the Mari- 
time and Prairie provinces. By sex distribu- 
tion, male requirements fell much more 
sharply than those for women. The contrac- 
tion in vacancies over the year was not 
significantly concentrated in any province but 
largely reflected an over-all reduction in 
employment activity throughout the country. 

Mining—Labour shortages in the mining 
industry showed some easement during June 
as student labour from high schools and univer- 
sities and transferred help obtained through 
intensive clearance activity were placed into 
mining work. The chief bottleneck, lack of 
housing accommodation, was being overcome 


in some areas as work on company housing 
projects was renewed. As living accommoda- 
tion becomes more abundant in mining areas, 
several thousand employment opportunities 
are expected to be opened up. 

Some strengthening of demand for coal 
miners was experienced with the settlement of 
the coal strike in Nova Scotia but as full 
production had not yet been resumed, require- 
ments were small. In the Prairie coal fields, 
production was slowing down because of the 
vacation period. Demand for nickel miners 
was nearing the 600 mark and orders were in 
clearance throughout the Dominion. In the 
base metal industry, qualified machine runners 
and muckers were in constant demand. 

Vacancies during June jumped by 35 per 
cent, totalling an average of 928 per week 
during the month. At the end of June 3,208 
remained unsatisfied. 


Manufacturing—Heavy industry continued 
its call for a husky type of worker and require- 
ments were gradually being met with the 
arrival of transferees from Nova Scotia. As a 
partial result, demand for workers in machin- 
ery production dropped by more than 1,000 
during June. In general, however, the rate 
of absorption continued well below capacity 
especially in such industries as foundries, tan- 
neries and rubber plants. 


Labour shortages continued to characterize 
the textile industry although lay-offs of some 
magnitude had taken place in the ladies ready- 
to-wear factories in Quebec. In Ontario, 
stringent shortages of textile workers showed 


TALBE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 
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August LOGS 8 OLS Re Rs kOe hemeh 9 bs ie peta be byes oetan by 
August EERE ch fel Statins: . 6 ee AN aE RE OR eee ee em 
August AGA. Peters Cte te. | eee? DROW LENE * UL) 
September (1946 (}. actrees it: se sehen tena: tier cetera ds. 
October LOA GR Sk we MERAY oa Miah mi Ee ee 
November 1940: /2) (re ee ey a ita BUA ey OTN 
Diener peruse sy. vit) to nee eid: Paes eed Oe Li es elt be 
January 1 OV ra pce, eo a een RL Rae on” RP RON 25 al orey ah 
Bepiiary 1047 5) 0 See a ETO 
March O47 roti ei ite, Severn tank snk Gy elgg be ote od roma fF 


April 1 AS acho ic Rm gmt ne Rb aired Seep Rt Ser hain 
May E47 ES, FOR ORE ES. SES ACIS SEIS 
June OS 1: 3, Sugarcane preheat GRUNER) yilam veld ale. 2a 


July ER ae On UE Raye Sa rey dered 
PULSE CP Loa ore ee ee, , ARE. teh At 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 





Male Female Total Male Female Total 

127,366 56, 313 183, 679 33, 598 26, 236 59, 834 
121, 187 39, 222 160, 409 53, 646 22, 286 75, 932 
64, 452 43,040 | 107,492 125, 855 34, 485 160, 340 
70, 870 46, 366 117, 236 113, 959 30, 886 144, 845 
95, 814 45, 820 141, 634 111,219 31,040 142, 259 
91, 662 41,156 132, 818 102,676 31, 593 134, 269 
68, 818 38, 707 107, 525 110, 465 29,003 139, 468 
54,742 34, 987 89,729 135, 956 28, 221 164,177 
39, 908 32,793 72,701 155, 965 37,140 193,105 
36, 801 84, 995 71, 796 156, 820 37; 994 194, 814 
43,010 38, 725 81, 735 145, 906 35, 448 181, 354 
53, 484 38, 706 92,190 122,771 34, 192 156, 963 
62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 O20 ll 126, 481 
59, 921 35, 263 95, 184 80, 985 33,514 114, 499 
58, 902 SP ey 90, 034 69, 387 29,515 98, 902 


ee ee ae od ee ei En a ed ere 


(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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little signs of relaxing; thus employment 
offices were encouraging employers to make 
as extensive use of home workers as possible. 

Sawmill activity was nearing peak produc- 
tion and, in general, labour needs were met 
with ‘little difficulty. 

Food processing plants were preparing for an 
active season and labour shortages were 
already developing. Orders for fish cutters for 
the Nova Scotia plants were being cleared as 
far as the western coast of British Columbia. 
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As usual, much of the labour for fruit and 
vegetable canning was obtained by absorption 
of students. 

The persistent need for unskilled factory 
hands currently received some relief as a 
considerable number of first jobbers were 
placed in this type of employment. 

An average of 8,504 vacancies was notified 
in manufacturing per week in June. At July 3, 
the number remaining on file was 29,377. 


TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT JULY 1, 1947 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change From 
June 1, 1947 










































































Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute | Percentage 
DiCUUET URE, PIGHING Soe. Pete ee hot oe ee Res 2, 836 378 3,214 + 57 + 1-8 
LoacInG 
Pp WOO lawl aacb ie ee ey ES Ce OO cy Re Rey 8, 037 8 8,045 + 696 + 9-5 
HGumM Der wee ae wert te ee is eae Mie hy IR Bete Oi og et OER, 2 1, 253 11 1,264 — 190 —13-1 
Othenloprinss av eer. tk RO Oe Le) OR Cauaene aire att 98 — 34 —25-8 
opal Shaheen be Gatton, See Ree, | Mee eMeeres Ne 9, 388 19 9,407 + 472 + 5-3 
Minine 
CLO) Ey sa SARE be Ag SU Lame Ost eae Ne 52 SO 466 1 467 — 19 — 3-9 
Metallic ores 
NO) thee PP Ph gah de RM Ja Ay oC SO hi. 9 a a DO Bese ie Reena 34 — 16 —32-0 
Golda a RT ee ee ee eee a eee rd ad 1, 246 11 1, 257 + 184 +17-1 
INICK ETS eu «cA eto cs tee ae Re cn: ke RRR se BANOS on OT G.s keene ee 576 — 36 — 5-9 
CHONDA bes a ay dee ene hace AR Nae, Seam nee, 198 2 200 Ses dU + 5-8 
Otherametallickoresa cacy oes ee aa ee ciate 144 1 145 — ti — 7-1 
INonsmetallicem inerals sae ee earn nce eae er ee es oh: 387 3 390 aye eas + 6-8 
prospecning an Goll pLoducinass eee an can 136 3 139 + 54 +63-5 
TRIE OR Ser SR a ENG | Sl CR aa, OM eee men oN Aes Os goer ar 3, 187 21 3,208 + 192 + 6-4 
MANUFACTURING 
Boodrand Jcindredsproductssectas a. sere ena eee eee oe 2, 266 2,416 4,682 — 36 — 0-8 
fRextilessapparel elem eae Ten et ee re et ae ae 1, 935 7,075 9,010 —2,053 —18-6 
Lumber and finished lumber products..................e0eeeees 2, 782 298 3,080 — 391 —11-3 
Palpand paper nroducts.and prinbing eal tan as 1,193 sa ts3 2,348 — TAL —24-0 
Chenricals'and- allied products. te tC ne ee 680 352 1,032 — 78 — 7-0 
Productsolsgpetcoleumuandicoalweme ae. aes. ae eats. 108 20 128 — 27 —17-4 
RUD DeTADnOCUCES te ante a ree ak Ve geome ose atin eae ieee 396 193 589 — 108 —15-5 
Weathemandiproductske caves a4 Poets See eo ae 425 680 1,105 = 39 —t-2 
Stone wclavaand glass proqductsantweee cease ohm «ct oh eewd oc cee 601 75 676 — 197 —22-6 
Iiongandstecltand productsen «von te vacates ess Tole 192 1,709 — 342 —16-7 
iINonlerrousametalay. eee Waite: ip ems A AA yh) aR 934 129 1,063 _ 2 — 0-2 
VES Clati @ ie yas fae tes Sepik ER Phe RATAN © i en Ci teame highend ti 1, 422 437 1, 859 —1, 153 —38-3 
pUrAnsnoncahionreciulpin eniten ss tah atic, aoa ee none cachet 1,173 82 1250 — A7 — 3:6 
Miscellancous teed. ca cite. attae ce oe eek ee ee RE TO 451 390 841 — 249 —22-9 
TORaU per ran tt MEM int Core IN ege Mee er eit cla a aren 15, 883 13, 494 29,377 —5, 563 —15-9 
CONSTRUCTIONS... A ach MRM ds haa ce nae oe PEE ee ee cle 11,199 66 1265 — 297 — 2-6 
LERANSPORTATIONM to) OM de ee Seek. SAMO ame aE Cnet see SNE! 3,078 94 3; 1f2 + 127 + 4-2 
CoMMUNICATIONS AND OTHER Puruic UTIiTigs..............-..000- 1,020 293 1,313 — 6595 —31-2 
TRADE— 
WIROleSAIG MEO oe tM er A earn ns hn hat Cana 2,101 681 2,782 — 144 — 4-9 
Teel HzO LEAS ApOY Ge Mame LU s Bye a ie Rie be ALR RG A A eM em 2,797 3,774 6,571 — 837 —11-3 
ARON hte Mte: He.) ee Mian ne aia bh ine alla yarn a AN, esata 4,898 4,455 9,353 — 981 — 9-5 
HENANCE. ENGUIRANCOE, REAGEMISTATED «och ck ar oeinocresce cocks cobccene ete. 1, 288 1,022 2,310 — 332 —i2-6 
SERVICE 
ERIC ee Sat Tae OR. Uh, ONS ae ee Se Eve eS 1, 668 862 2,530 — 262 — 9-4 
DOMESTIC Hayes Sd. Se a ne Stee ere ee ene 182 3,398 3, 580 — 634 —15-1 
Merson haem MY apa mk See RWS ames Side PE tg 82 be 2,210 7, 684 9, 894 + 231 + 2-4 
(CUSLOTIVANGErC Dalla. M, Maes nts se Roms oom nee cian beet. « 1, 628 198 1, 826 — 8&0 — 4-2 
Mther service ga et a. eee oc eee ee PL Mh ee DORR Vhs ae 1, 423 3, 285 4,708 + 174 + 3-8 
ANG UHE baal Soe as Ah wise ntl Bin Geen ee kis bang me bas ai Agdidt 15, 427 22,538 — 571 — 2:5 
PAE RISERICS 5) cae tthe, Saeed hehe he «renee eos cess 59,888 35,269 95,157 —7,491 — 7-3 
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TABLE IL—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
: AS AT JULY 1, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 
oor SQLS BO“N“RRNIRKIQ“IRVOOOO ee  SSS\<wmowome 











Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group — 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers...............-+-++ee6 1,439 834 2,273 8, 927i} cn | 782 4,709 
Clerical Workers 226i ee ae, sieht ai cea SH ae ead 1, 650 4,153 5, 803 6, 944 11, 849 18, 793 
Se LOS GEKOLS st ie 2k nls er atiarel ce eVES < RA erence el giese ase’ aiseais halsreteat 2,380 2,348 4,723 3,337 5,072 8, 409 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers...........0000-0008 2,974 12, 749 15, 723 7, 741 4,323 12, 064 
ERT C C298 UPN ct GI oe ae LOWE pence reg 8 TEK oD BAER ear a Cone BLE NAR Sti 9 cay SS Yl Rae ea sb 132 942 1 943 
NS ricdl ture ANG PASH coi 5: coisis'p wiki pime s.erp.e baie mine |=) sum map bheyel 3, 260 132 3,392 1,394 312 1, 706 
Siniled andiSemiskilled! Workers .\s3 iy soles os sie ols stetcea sere) stele 26, 052 6, 134 32, 186 23, 851 4,374 28, 225 
HOO Ang cINGreduprodUctss sess ela ie crslete diel tee ietomniele 301 252 553 496 390 886 
Meaxhiles welothing never cae weavers le stota/etesarelae Oates etarpratyl 1,033 4,317 5,350 424 1,907 Zool 
Bum berand wood products yeu. lonsinilesiue ssa tersitiews © 10,005 18 10, 023 857 53 910 
Pulp paper iand prin Gime ew wir lare a oueeteteenar ates eletecoterot et yete 255 198 453 253 Wig, 430 
Waather and produces saws deme meen aia celal sl yate voltae 131 347 478 738 311 1,049 
Stone, clay and glass products 71 2 73 50 28 78 
IN Wee itell hieah dona keg ik Mia Reet eagle RU SV RIO Rea aE 2,258 44 2,302 3, 850 245 4,095 
ED) Pavey erdl C2 ROMO DR Geb TURES Eo he AEDES Ry ar aot a ie OMe eae 277 93 370 534 92 626 
Transportation equipment, N.0.C.......-...-.5.0eese cece 58 2 60 404 133 537 
IVER Os Ss lava ea here eda anes OHM hata esse teste eaae rendacmancostan ete DPA A ARO ANC airs leze2 GLO yeas 610 
COnstruchiomi sei: AEF csi auveratete eee ale eel cies specie ele abekan sain 5, i149 4 5, 153 Sp2td 2 3,279 
Transportation (except seamen)...:.)...........0eeee cece 1,070 9 1,079 4,813 39 4,852 
Commiunicationiand: public whilityc Wie, ae yeeiae wien bslelonsts DOG anes vie eee 209 129 11 140 
PEACE AG SCP VALCO. enim nat eRteRAM A Ci arevanasele vBaata sia las Us hel ats 536 565 1,101 588 295 883 
Other skilled and'semiskilled.. .h)boje bs eee sf Pe Mee wales 2, 868 215 3,083 38,973 567 4,540 
[erenmen) enti bo SUNN Us oe SNE he LR Saat 154 13 167 467 64 1 
PAD DTEMELCE Bi. \achaee sis oa BP Giuidbeinls sisiele lag ‘aisle ape eamtontoiers ies ls 455 55 510 2,388 60 2,448 
Wnsikilled Workers: 2 Cea FPR eis oe eee aes oe aoe 22,034 8,918 30, 952 32, 849 6, 801 39, 650 
POOGHANG TODACEOL nasil s aie teinnee stam mmiescatinle alia loot Niende a 905 2,058 2,963 524 1,020 1,544 
Humberand lumber productss cvs c yc isley ute micmcre ase 1, 632 111 1, 743 804 131 935 
Metalworking) (Age Buea oy Oates ie ayald cote Re enenans Mth 1,414 269 1,683 929 140 1,069 
CODSULUCHION eevee eae Cee RIS Sale le aloivintalacs’s ecuieegie Spe ORY: DANN DATE yee eb 6,342 BOGE ak sccoukie 3, 964 
O¢her unsiilledworkersaen. oer seek occa leat yeni Sele 11,741 6, 480 18,221 26, 628 5,510 32, 138 
OCA ae ca aE elaine ee aleve la ip olive cela Sheets asian) Be 59,921 35,263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114,499 





TABLE IV.—AVERAGE WEEKLY*PLACEMENTS AND REFERRALS AS REPORTED BY NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1947 








(Source: Form UIC 751) 
Weekly Average 
Industry Per cent 
’ Placements} Referrals | placements 
of referrals 

EMOTO ARG BSN. 56.95.00 0 cus ob KiB pisind nab HERAT AN Es noe CAEL ees een Re aap eee bes 659 954 69-1 
PE INS Seals ho) igs MMM owe tie dina Ua aials nia Sd ete Wcoia Rte lal ainda CrOlMOR Ce sien b a chalee ERaeTe 405 541 74-9 
Mining..... Feta Mba hea 50 din RAM 6 is Ni ALS OAS 5! de welts Mags lah Nes wad. Laas Meal eels ee eee 368 565 65-1 
BIOL s 5sic kalba Hein bao We eialyis oped clash mete hae eRe EON © eee Aceh ier annals 4,243 7,475 56-8. 
Food pn lendred prod gens esis oll aus Vorb aemgcowen ss peices tle eee Urea £8 © weg ee Make 701 1,324 52-9 
Pextilestiapnarel, GbCkei. (Mire tie Gino Pe) simak ear seals Vaiy at we ANCINN Ve ane a ko haere NaN 535 986 54-3 
ium berandifinished lumber produces: 4.0 <sb cade atcmoeaiause smilaeeeineiedemeae 649 978 66-4 
Pulpand paper products and printing... 045.5 -seiaaesee dan cecreetrad Loree nae 361 622 58-0: 
C@hemicalscind allied productss..ct Hues Alcea ae ee Me ee eee meee eee meee ies 169 324 52-2 
Products ol petroleumlrand COG) ihe vom laden alae) magic he tet, Ack cena ne eee Ree Oe 44 76 57-9 
ILO DEN DEOGUCUS | Le nine Cree a LVL ic te Steric E sth SR eo Ensen een ae 53 105 50-5: 
eatherianduproducts sieeiec ome bate cris: bie ay aia tes eae ate lamas ane imei 67 146 45-9: 
hone, clavsand glass’ produces mies. seals se ects che tele eee ete od tn een ea 170 288 59-0: 
Tronfand steel and products esas cake. c tn maveercee mare e ck anes ere TA LN A.) MOMlk ieee at a 340 668 50-9 
INonterrous metals... ogg, te sis OE iss boul mabuin Iga yao 4s se Dav mE oR eek s beet eines iwlz2os 429 55°5 
Machinery. Sn baer Luis ig nerds nah bbe lecmielely qinihic eens Git ale Gouwe.s eet ch Oink le cicie ema en iane am 495 841 58-9 
BLANSHOTCASION OC UIPDIENEs days sgiceee PS NS Ib zoek wyslnisvdle i dna coe ayia oe ka htone AMS a eae 318 479 66-4 
MISCELSROOUE hse. Ui lan co eh epe Meats ee Mra a haa Rte sant Aan at LAER 0 dN 103 209 49-3 
REOMAULUCUION Do's Si ect t AEN hea eu ete HE MERC R ER OTe SoU ore ORs ic SER TE Ac cee eh hd ae 3,110 4,370 71-2 
MERUSDOCLACLOU GR 6 og 15 sie gems he Wn NEOIMN EY io9 Hie aansncde sv cats Ay sv so Blame Ghiew ee wait we se "870 1, 405 61-9 
Communications and other pwhlic utilitiesial kant cols dos cedda cea odie oes 215 "336 64-0 
MN to 55 be hOON » wih ty vis + Ge tse ain 4 Bie Ce ee a eee Ci RS UC oe a ie Cee 1,816 3, 669 49-5 
wremamine, isrance, Teal estates: 5. cL eaus tio <b tees aoa ee eee ho Ce EY 17 50 43-1 
mublie-and prolessional service: 30... ae Cee tee Rene hie Ree eo pace lianas 922 1, 426 64-7 
ereervint cane il) Peta) LS SSR CARE te rR SRE 3,138 4'790 65-5 
PRMMRSRILENS ORAOR GOH 5. 5's US Re MOLY Oh Meh BRONTE otthasslonc 6 4 doy mek EUR So kk va Cee 15,963 26,035 61-3 
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Construction—Labour requirements in the 
construction industry were at approximately 
the 1946 level. This level, although serious, 
was not so critical as was predicted earlier in 
the season. The greatest scarcity continued 
to be in the trowel trades although construc- 
tion labourers, especially in Ontario, were in 
short supply. 

Rising building costs cut into the construc- 
tion boom. Activity was becoming more and 
more concentrated in institutional and indus- 
trial building while, at the same time, with- 
drawing from the residential field. 

Material shortages continued to handicap 
activity but to a much smaller degree than 
was felt last year. Nails, cement, sewer pipe, 
plaster, and electrical equipment were the 
main scarce commodities. 

Employment on _ highway construction 
increased rapidly although held back some- 
what by unseasonable weather. Similarly, con- 
struction of public utility projects provided 
jobs for large numbers of skilled and unskilled 
workers. 


Vacancies notified declined slightly during 
June to average 5,004 per week over the 
period. However, the much reduced labour 
supply kept demand high in relation to the 
number of applicants available. During the 
period, labour surpluses in the carpentry and 
painting trades developed into labour short- 
ages. By July 3 there were approximately 
11,000 jobs unfilled—5,000 requiring skilled or 
semi-skilled tradesmen while the remaining 
6,000 were for construction labourers. At the 
same time, there were 7,000 applicants on file, 
skilled and unskilled accounting for 3,000 and 
4,000 respectively. 

Transportation—Recruiting of extra gang 
labourers and section men for maintenance 
was becoming increasingly difficult due to the 
low wages offered in comparison with the pay 
received for alternative types of heavy work. 

The Lakehead ports and Montreal reported 
a high level of shipping but sufficient labour 
had been available to meet most of the needs 
reported to employment offices. Shipments 
were slack at the year-round ports of Saint 
John and Halifax, with the normal seasonal 
decline currently being accentuated by slacken- 
ing of United States coal shipments. 

Demand for truck drivers was stepping up, 
but most orders required drivers for heavy 
trucks or highway construction gangs while 
the available supply was largely comprised of 
inexperienced light truck drivers. 

There were 1,596 vacancies notified in trans- 
portation per week during June and at the 
end of the period 3,172 had not yet been 
filled. 


Trade.—Retail and wholesale business had 
been maintained at a relatively constant level 
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over the last few months. The effect of con- 
sumers’ resistance to higher price level was 
hidden in part by the additional activity 
arising out of the tourist traffic. The accumu- 
lation of inventories was increasing and had 
resulted in a substantial number of summer 
sales in certain lines of merchandise. 

The post-war period had witnessed a marked 
tightening of employers’ hiring specifications. 
Openings for the inexperienced worker were 
relatively few while orders usually specified 
that definite educational, age, experience, and 
appearance qualifications were required. How- 
ever, merchants were willing to accept 
untrained help for temporary work, conse- 
quently many students were absorbed as 
replacements while the regular staff was on 
vacation. 

Vacancies in trade numbered 3,565 per week 
during June. At the end of the month, 9,353 
continued unsatisfied. 


Service—The beginning of a record tourist 
season was taxing the supply of service work- 
ers to the limit. In particular, the existing 
shortage of auto body and repairmen at 
garages and service stations was reaching 
serious proportions. Hotels and restaurants in 
cities and towns were experiencing considerable 
difficulty in retaining their staffs. Also, tourist 
trade was indirectly affecting employment in 
laundries, institutions and homes as labour 
turnover steadily mounted due to the attrac- 
tion of work in summer resorts and country 
hotels. 

The labour situation in hospitals showed 
some alleviation due to the temporary employ- 
ment of high school students as summer Ward 
Aides. 

Domestic service continued to offer jobs for 
hundreds of workers but interested applicants 
were almost non-existent. 

Vacancies in the service industry (other than 
public and professional) numbered 6,031 per 
week in June. At the end of the month 20,008 
remained on file, 


Applicants Registering 


By the latter part of May, the available 
labour supply had fallen below the lowest 
point recorded in 1946 and the day-by-day 
registration of workers was rapidly falling off. 
From a greatly depleted labour pool, employ- 
ment offices therefore, had to meet the needs 
of industry which would be steadily gaining 
momentum for at least the next three months. 

Some relief was received in June by the 
absorption of first jobbers. Employment was 
secured in factories, business offices, banks 
and telephone companies. Also, employers 
made use of student labour on a temporary 
basis where permanent help was not otherwise 
obtainable. 
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In addition, workers were obtained in sub- 
stantial numbers from the reserve of unem- 
ployed labour in Nova Scotia. 

With the exception of the potential supply 
of student labour and workers in chronic 
unemployment areas, fully employable labour 
had been almost completely absorbed by the 
early part of June. Referral activity, therefore, 
was becoming more selective, placement offi- 
cers having to encourage employers to accept 
the untrained, the physically handicapped, and 
the older worker. 

During June weekly registration of appli- 
cants averaged 29,921 as against 28,804 and 
38,205 one month and one year before respec- 
tively. By the end of June, the number on 
file had fallen to 114,528. Of these, 25 per 
cent were registered for skilled or semi-skilled 
work while 35 per cent were seeking unskilled 
jobs (see Table III). 


Referrals 


Matching of workers and jobs became more 
selective during June. Jobs reported were 
fewer and less diversified while at the same 
time, available supply was rapidly being 
scaled down to the minimum. The normal 
influx of first jobbers, however, was stimulat- 
ing referral activity by the end of the month, 
which offset to a large extent the down-trend 
evident »previously. During June, referrals 
dropped by four per cent to average 25,081 
per week over the period. The decline was 
common to all main industry groups with the 
exception of trade, finance, and insurance. 

During June, there was a spectacular rise 
in the proportion of applicants referred to jobs. 
Referral of available applicants (those on file 
at the beginning together with those registered 
during the month) rose to 45 per 100 referrals 
in contrast to 38 and 32 during May and 
April respectively. At the same time, more 
referrals were made in relation to jobs. Refer- 
rals per 100 jobs available rose from 46 to 50 
during the month. 


Placements 


Placement activity was maintained at almost 
a constant level despite the falling off in 
vacancies and steadily reduced labour supply. 
Clearance of orders, absorption of the older 
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worker, placement of first jobbers and student 
labour, and the selective referral of the physi- 
cally handicapped enabled employment. offi- 
cers to make the most profitable use of the 
existing supply of labour. Also, the upward 
revision in wage rates was attracting more 
workers into the labour market. 

The industrial distribution of placements 
during June was relatively unchanged from 
the previous period. Trade and construction 
edged slightly upward, thus counteracting slow- 
downs in logging, service, transportation and 
manufacturing placement work. The per- 
centage distribution by provincial breakdown, 
which indicated only minor changes over the 
month, was as follows during June: Maritimes 
(6); Quebec (21); Ontario (40); Prairie (19); 
British Columbia (14). The placing of women 
swung upwards in contrast to a slight down- 
trend in male placements. Average weekly 
placements totalled 15,304 during June as 
compared with 15,762 and 17,368 one month 
and one year before respectively. 

A larger proportion of vacancies was filled 
through clearance of orders during June. 
Transfers rose from two to three per cent of 
total placements. The current increase 
reflected both the transfer of workers from 
the Cape Breton and New Glasgow areas and 
the seasonal movement of workers to construc- 
tion projects and mines. 

One out of every eight placements effected 
during June was of less than seven days dura- 
tion in length. . 

The following table gives a summary of 
casual and regular placements since the begin- 
ning of 1937: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
GST Roe, Meee nae 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOSS Ie ese Tek Ae 256,134 126, 161 382, 295 
LOSS 525 os elone 1 OS Ae ae 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
19 SO Rh 2 nears 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
104 dit. Sen. eee ee 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
My DRE AE AS, 2 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
19433 50" Sa eee 1, 890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
OFA oct canned Heir eee 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
AQAS she ce oe eke ee 1,445, 692 47, 889 1,493, 581 
1946)... ae ee ee 785, 593 73,819 859, 412 
1947 (26 weeks)....... 335, 606 48, 851 384, 457 


Special Placements 


During the May-June period, placement of 
the physically handicapped hit an all-time 
high for the year while the unplaced fell 
below all previous records. The existent full 
employment situation had forced many 
employers to accept the physically handi- 


capped whom they would not have accepted 
had other labour been available. This 
attitude on the part of some employers tends 
to make special placements more vulnerable 
to seasonal influences than general placement 
activity. ; 
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At the same time, however, owing to a 
growing awareness of the need for rehabilita- 
tion of the impaired and the quality of the 
service they can render, the number of 
permanent placings are gradually gaining. 
From May 15 to June ‘14, special placement 
of the handicapped totalled 1,489, leaving 
4,374 on file at the mid-June date. 

Special placement officers were also active 
in securing suitable employment for first 
jobbers. School authorities were giving co- 
operation in providing background information 
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on the student’s scholastic record. In general, 
the high school graduate was easily placed 
with openings especially abundant for com- 
mercial and business school graduates. 
Although demand for summer help had 
lessened from the wartime level many of the 
student labour force were able to get jobs 
during the holiday period. 

Registrations in the Toronto Youth Employ- 
ment Centre were reaching their peak during 
June. The unplaced rose from 661 at the end 
of May to 2,828 one month later. 


Executive and Professional Offices 


Placement activity during the first half of 
the year was well above that reported in the 
comparable period in 1946. This was in sharp 
contrast to a consistent decline experienced 
in the general field. More extensive channel- 
ling of labour market operations through the 
specialized E and P offices accounted largely 
for the uptrend. More employers were 
reporting vacancies and more applicants were 
seeking work than previously. It also 
reflected, to some extent, the greater number 
of opportunities presently available because 
of completion of reconversion and _ the 
improved flow of materials. 

The immediate problem facing E and P 
offices was that of meeting a steadily increas- 
ing demand from a limited supply of workers. 


Employers were being encouraged to com- 
promise their demand for fully qualified 
young workers and to accept either the quali- 
fied but older worker or the young and 
inexperienced person. 

By the middle of June, the absorption of 
university graduates into permanent employ- 
ment and of undergraduates into summer 
work, was virtually complete. 

Despite the fact that the registration of 
workers dropped substantially during June, 


placements remained at a constant level. 
Average weekly registrations totalled 284 
during the period, with placements con- 


tinuing at 69 per week. At the end of the 
month, 1,727 jobs were on file while unplaced 
applicants numbered 2,174. 


Veterans 


Applications —Applications fell substantially 
during June, especially among ithe young 
World War II veterans. This decline reflected 
the gradual dropping off from the heavy 
registration of veteran students occurring in 
May. On the other hand, more World War I 
veterans filed orders for work, many probably 
endeavouring to benefit from the extensive 
campaigns launched on behalf of the older 
veteran. Applications averaged 7,087 per 
week in June as against 7,430 one month 
before. 


Placements——Problems encountered in ‘the 
placing of veterans were similar to those 
experienced in the general field. In particular, 
emphasis was stressed on the successful absorp- 
tion of the older worker and the physically 
handicapped. During June, placements of 
ex-servicemen averaged 3,993 per week. 

Placement . of World) War I veterans, 
although slightly below ‘the all-time high 
reached in May, continued at over 500 per 
week in June. 

_In the physically handicapped field, veteran 
placements reached the peak to date. From 
May 15 to June 14, there were 840 placed in 


comparison to 692 and 576 one month and 
one year before respectively. 


Unplaced Applicants—By June 26, the 
number of unplaced ex-servicemen had been 
scaled down ‘to less than 30,000—that is, less 
than three per cent of the total number 
discharged were out of work. The number on 
file consisted largely of those registered in 
chronic unemployment areas, the seriously 


handicapped, unemployables, and _ those 
temporarily changing jobs. 

At the June date, there were 29,608 
unplaced. Of these, 72 per cent had been 


seeking work for more than two weeks in 
comparison to 73 per cent and 77 per cent 
during May and April. 

The transfer of veterans out of the Cape 
Breton area was reflected in a drop in the 
unplaced registered for more than two weeks 
in the Halifax area. Whereas at May 29 
there were 6,080 unplaced, four weeks later 
4,776 remained on file. Seasonal influences 
reduced the “15 day or more” unplaced in 
Vancouver from 3,205 to 2,639, and in 
Winnipeg from 2,749 to 1,706. 
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Regional Analysis 


The following regional analysis is based on 
reports received from National Employment 
Service offices throughout the country. The 
report covers the month of June, 1947. 


Maritime Region 


Seasonal requirements for workers were 
being met with little difficulty. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 men and women were trans- 


ferred from the labour surplus areas of Cape - 


Breton and New Glasgow to Ontario under 
the Nova Scotia movement order. 


Agriculture—The warm weather during the 
last two weeks of June had brought crops 
along rapidly and it was expected that much 
of the lag in seeding would be overcome. The 
outlook for the hay crop was bright. 

The peat moss industry in the Bathurst 
area was at its peak, with 500 employed as 
compared with 20 during the winter months. 
The opening up of a new peat moss area in 
the Chatham district was under consideration. 

A steady demand for experienced and 
inexperienced farm workers, including farm 
couples, existed in all three provinces. 


Logging.—Due to the wet spring, mosquitoes 
and blackflies were unusually bad this year. 
This condition lead to an unusually heavy 
labour turnover. Pulp cutting was in full 
swing with a very heavy demand for woods- 
men reported in New Brunswick—over 1,100 
vacancies were shown and only 53 applicants 
registered at local offices. 

The increase in the softwood lumber quota 
for shipment to the United States market will 
have a stimulating effect on this industry. 


Fishing—Fishermen were having consider- 
able difficulty in disposing of their catches 
after the collapse of the United States 
market. However, the recent decision of the 
Federal Government to spend eight million 
dollars on fish for export to Europe will 
bolster the industry considerably. 


Herring processing was getting underway— 
25 men will be employed in the Liverpool 
plant and 20 boats will supply the fish. It 
was expected that this work would continue 
for three months. 


Mining—The mines had not reverted to 
full production immediately after the settle- 
ment of the coal strike as some operators 
reported a lack of orders. About 500 older 
employees had been pensioned off in Cape 
Breton and Springhill fields. 


Manufacturing.—No mass lay-off from the 
Saint John fertilizer plants was being planned 
this summer as both were undertaking repairs. 


The usual summer exit of workers from this 
type of work to outdoor jobs will regulate 
the situation. 

Plans are underway for the building of a 
new chemical fertilizer plant at Hillsboro, 
N.B., the actual construction to begin in the 
spring of 1948. The plant will employ more 
than a hundred men. It was hoped that the 
deposits of phosphate rock reported in the 
Saguenay district of Quebec would be suitable 
to mix with the calcium sulphate of Hillsboro 
which would save importing it from ‘the 
southern United States. 

The Halifax Shipyards received a contract 
to build three ships for the Argentine Gov- 
ernment at a cost of $7,000,000. Actual work 
will not begin until early in 1948. It will 
insure steady employment for all types of 
shipyard workers for a period of 2 to 3 years. 
Workers were assured of steady work at the 
Liverpool docks for 6 to 9 months on repair 
orders. The wooden shipbuilding industry was 
experiencing a boom in the building of yachts, 
draggers and fishing boats. 


Construction.—Generally, building was 
moving ahead steadily although hampered by 
increased costs and scarcity of material. The 
former difficulty had caused postponement of © 
a number of commercial projects in the hope 
that there will be a levelling off before next 
spring. Wartime houses were under construc- 
tion in Woodstock, Campbellton, Moncton 
and Halifax. 

Unskilled labour was plentiful but skilled 
workers, especially bricklayers, plasterers and 
first class carpenters, were in short supply. 

In the Glace Bay area, a shortage of cement 
and sewer pipe was holding up progress. Once 
this was overcome the number of workers 
employed was expected to increase. 

In New Brunswick the large-scale grading, 
paving and bridge building operations were 
practically at a standstill during the first two 
weeks of June but good weather during the 
rest of the month speeded up the work. 

The Provincial Highway Department in 
Nova Scotia announced that tenders will be 
called for the construction of a causeway 
between Cape Sable Island and Barrington 
Passage, Shelburne County, which will 
supplant the present ferry service. It was 
estimated that the work will take from one 
to two years and will absorb a considerable 
number of unemployed workers in ‘the 
Yarmouth-Shelburne area. 

The construction of a new Immigration 
Shed had been authorized for Saint John at 
an estimated cost of $1,050,000—work was to 
begin in September. 
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Transportation.—Rail traffic has dropped off at summer hotels and tourist cabins was in 


both in freight and passenger service, also, great demand. gts 
there was relatively little activity at the ports In Halifax preliminary work was underway 
p ; for the installation of equipment for a new 
of Halifax and Saint John. trolley bus system. Removal of existing rail 
Bus service reported a busy season with the ines and_ steel repair will require a large 
increased tourist traffic and accommodation number of labourers. 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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Quebec Region 


A marked improvement was noticed in 
farm crops after two weeks of fine weather 
and it was expected that the harvest would 
be average. Prospecting was active in all 
mining regions although somewhat hampered 
by the prevailing shortage of underground 
workers. Construction and transportation were 
operating at a high level. 


Agriculture—After a five-week delay in 
seeding due to an excess of water on the 
land, there was promise of a good hay crop 
and a fair amount of grain. Pasture in most 
areas was good. 

Each consignment of Polish War Veterans 
was being welcomed by Quebec farmers and 
readily placed. Employment offices had 
recently located 147 of them and were work- 
ing on the placement of the latest group 
of 105. 


Lumbering—Woods operations in most sec- 
tions of ‘the province were small owing to 
high water and wet working conditions. 
However, with drives well on the way, camps 
were expected to open in July. High water 
in the driving rivers necessitated a larger crew 
than usual. The collecting of logs left high 
on the river banks by receding waters was 
expected to be a long and_ expensive 
operation. 


Mining—Exploration work was active in 
new mining fields such as Labrador, Bachelor 
Lake and Mistassini while established mines 
such as the Consolidated Central Cadillac 
Mines Ltd., and Consolidated Beattie Mines 
Limited, were pushing production ahead. The 
East Malartic Mines Ltd. had resumed oper- 
ations after their recent fire disaster. 

In order to relieve the housing situation 
which was one of the great deterrent factors 
in attracting workers, mines in the Val d’Or 
district were sponsoring the erection of a 
new townsite where miners will be given 
assistance in building their own homes. 

Throughout Western Quebec the labour 
situation was acute—especially for under- 
ground work. This also restricts the number 
of beginners that could be trained to fill the 
gap. It was feared that if this condition 
persists mining production in the district would 
be dangerously curtailed. 

The asbestos workings at Asbestos were 
progressing rapidly although the high cost of 
living and bunkhouse facilities were causing 
considerable turnover among men transferred 
from other areas. 


Manufacturing —Practically all saw mills in 
the region were in full swing and at that 
time had an adequate supply of help. It 
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was expected that self operators would finish 
production in early July while larger mills 
would operate until October. 

The majority of companies manufacturing 
steel and ,machinery continued busy. Their 
demands for skilled machinists and tool- 
makers were difficult to fill as they were 
becoming more exacting in their requirements 
and would give little consideration to machine 
operators trained in war plants. 

The Aluminum Co. of Canada placed an 
urgent order for 205 potmen for their Arvida 
plant. The high physical requirements had 
restricted the number of eligible applicants. 

The demand for workers in textile mills 
continued high with little hope for relief. 
However, orders were falling off at the end 
of the month as many mills were starting 
holidays. One mill had opened a small branch 
factory in a neighbouring town and was 
employing local girls, in an effort to overcome 
the housing and labour shortages. 

Imperial Tobacco Co. opened a new cigar 
leaf processing plant and warehouse. This 
will be a great asset to the growers of the 
Joliette area as well as giving employment 
to approximately 150 persons. 

The freer flow of materials increased pro- 
duction of aircraft, trucks, and passenger and 
freight cars. Former employees were being 
rehired to carry out work on tthe many orders. 

The strike at two Lachute plants had been 
terminated and most of the employees were 
back at work. Some 500 workers were still 
out at St. Jean with no settlement in view. 

All shipyards continued busy on new and 
repair work although hindered by an acute 
shortage of sheet metal workers, boilermakers 
and pipe-fitters. 

Construction—The general recession in 
residential building was off-set by the place- 
ment of new contracts for commercial and 
institutional building. Many large projects 
such as the $1,000,000 Bell Telephone Co. 
offices in Quebec City, the $3,000,000 power 
development at Lake Dozois, and _ the 
$1,000,000 college at Roberval, were underway 
while the $4,000,000 chlorine plant at Beau- 
harnois was scheduled to begin construction 
in August. 


Transportation.—Railroads continued to 
operate at close to peak capacity and track 
maintenance work was being carried on at 
many points. 

The waterfront at Montreal was crowded 
with vessels busily loading and unloading 
cargoes. So far, no trouble was encountered 
in registering unlicensed personnel. However, 
certificated officers. for deep -sea ships were 


in short supply. 


- started on June 27. 
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Travel by bus was heavy and as soon as 
new equipment was received new routes were 
being opened. 


Ontario Region 


June was a month of industrial expansion 
and increased job opportunities against a 
background of labour shortages. The arrival 
of workers from the Maritimes, students, and 
the transfer of workers within the region 
eased the situation considerably. Farmers 
were placing orders for Polish veterans and 
were pressing for further immigration in order 
to meet their needs. 


Agriculture—The good weather during the 
last three weeks of June enabled farmers to 
seed their hoe crops. Prospects for hay and 
fall wheat were good in most areas. This 
factor had created an unusually strong demand 
for Western harvesters, movement of which 
While the number 
volunteering for transfer was small, it was 
expected that the situation would improve as 
time went on. 

Karly in the month 503 Polish veterans were 
placed on farms and, during the last two days 
of June, another 169 were distributed to the 
various areas. These men were readily 
absorbed. 

A large group of students and teachers 
had been directed to summer work on farms. 


Logging—River drives were progressing 
favourably although sweeping operations were 
slowing up the work. In some areas summer 


students were being used to expedite 
operations. 
Pulp cutters were still in demand in 


Northern Ontario, vacancies listed reaching 
the 2,000 mark. Hot weather and the “fly 
season” will make it difficult not only to refer 
men to the woods, but also to keep down 
turnover. 


Mining—A general improvement in labour 
conditions contributed to a marked increase 
in the production of gold mines. However, 
the continued scarcity of experienced miners 
and others willing to work as mine beginners, 
coupled by the limited housing facilities in 
camps, continued ‘to be a real drawback ‘to 
further increases in production and mine 
expansion. 

Production in base metals was also on the 
increase and the two main operators have 
gone to some length to induce workers to 
take employment with them. Operators at 
Sudbury have orders in clearance covering 
an area from ithe eastern boundary of Alberta 
to the Atlantic coast and were advancing 
fares to men willing to go to Sudbury. After 
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three-months continuous service, the fares 
would be refunded to the employee. 

No labour shortages were reported at non- 
metallic mines or oil well workings. 


Manufacturing—Saw mills, with the excep- 
tion of two located in the bush, were working 
at near capacity, milling a record cut of lum- 
ber. Pulp mills were receiving an adequate 
flow of workers due to the high wages being 
offered. 

Suitable labour for heavy manufacturing 
industries was becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain and employees were urging that 
steps be taken to accelerate immigration. 
Already representatives had been sent ‘to 
Europe to locate the type of men required. 
The movement of some 2,000 Nova Scotian 
workers as well as students who were working 
during the summer, has gone far to over- 
come the shortage. 

A scarcity of raw materials, especially steel, 
coupled with coal shortages resulting from the 
recent work stoppage in the United States 
coal mines, had resulted in the closing of 
some plants in the Windsor area. The 
deterrent effect was most apparent in the 
manufacture of machinery and heavy producer 
goods. 

Foundries continued to require fully quali- 
fied machinists, polishers and buffers. 

Cabinet makers and skilled wood workers 
were in great demand with few available 
applicants in sight. This situation was 
expected to become more acute in the fall. 

Reports indicated a slowing up in the shoe 
and small leather goods industry due to 
over-production. On the other hand, the 
textile industry presented an _ increasing 
demand for workers although labour needs 
had been temporarily relieved by students. 
Some needle trades in Chatham had placed 
sewing machines in homes for part-time work 
which had met with marked success. 

The rubber tire industry, which required 
a rugged type of worker, was being hampered 
by labour scarcity, and plants in Kitchener 
were transporting workers daily from Strat- 
ford to relieve the strain. 

Food processors were at peak production 
within the limits of labour supply, available 
workers being far below the number required. 
Export trade was taxing the output of butter 
factories and egg grading plants. 

Packing houses in Toronto were apparently 
adequately staffed but were anticipating a 
shortage of workers in the fall. 

Milk canning plants were busy following 
the removal of this item from rationing. 
Summer help was relieving the pressure. 

Tobacco processors required help as thev 
approached their busiest season. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 30 TO JULY 3, 1947 
Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placements 
during end of during to 
period period period | vacancies] Regular 
Prince Edward Island....................00000. 403 192 716 485 2743 
@Harlottecowns - oes ans ate en ake Beato 278 157 527 333 165 
SUNT ETSTCLO A rn het Menem cr cute Aen ot ora Rae 125 35 189 152 108 
NOVAS CO Gla set ra iss) duis, Coin ne Us Nl ai eg 3, 665 1,736 9,155 5,071 25191 
Amberst. ee. erties 69 40 234 293 "41 
TL LER AEr 2): WEAN VET Re Ee Ch Ae 76 54 134 115 388 
IDEWianKel el oa ett t ae ae ML oe mg eT ek ee rae 146 135 384 170 83 
IACENBA VAS Oy eee ee ned, Mee en MOM ch neeeteer 766 223 69 
PL alia x Wee i a ek. ep Bele Bip mall get ot! 1, 084 832 1,904 1,188 522 
PAVOINCSI Sie ce OW Un bs terials ia Lee 0 66 19 135 "60 45 
ii 2 Bn de Heaney RT OST eI RTD, ane RPL) hs oe 139 323 237 1i1 
RVECD GO! peli, WL aM Ok alle bie bia 29 123 
NCW ECASE OWE ire: uve Cuban dakaat ene k 632 64 1, 089 ony 549 
New Waterford | Wao Neate ib: SAR Se. DU ee alice erenele 309 74 27 
North Sydney. 4) tne. owed. Hedy eek om, 46 15 131 (mE 28 
Pictou. BEAL ea Na A RRA SDN MN UIE Ate AQ 1 112 95 49 
Spring bie Bo, Mee, | VOI Ve ae Oe 19 2 89 13 7 
RS AVCOL EKER E Gy HRI NN Seay We (SV OEY Hanger 560 37 703 1,022 378 
prey a Ga Yets We rg ia a OTN 42 1 162 134 43 
FURBO MME abel LEAd oles eehaca) 2 OREN tebe NU Mae AUN 370 275 376 4 
mMarmouth-Shel burned a: sas: wal avenue whe, . detent 124 93 181 a2 +H 
N pp runnwick WT ARLS MARSA RAT.) Re SALE 3,114 4,746 3,616 2,087 
POLUES Glo fev sc RL SORE Taian, SUL QC Rr coe id 35 
AOD RCIIEGN Fi sau ete eee Cs eee un ae 410 134 368 450 180 
Edmundston Nebel Aca iede cl Mista ie x Da UIMe CT GARGS ae 8d 682 471 118 89 60 
POPC UELOR ics tA Bae eh anne adi Nt crn 457 41k 295 293 180 
fe aaae Mie horavalc aves Tate eee TIC APRS TE ERT TO ee a ae 101 178 151 
ORC LONE we iran te Otay sia MRR ples MST AW eo 1, 68 1,492 By 618 
Dey gpsile HAS BAR UTR CI ROT RRND AY RAT 7 CPR REED: Pal ; A eee 103 93 41 
ORE Reet s ee en a Ieee ee ne age te ; 1,763 1,080 608 
Dt. Stephen nid, Fite me wlan ewe de day ad 236 242 152 99 73 
Sine pe choneene eattentes Tyce vacant art +p oo a 80 61 45 
fh cc SUE ay AE A ARI le nl Noha la OL 1 96 97 63 
(CTC 8 UA MAG Te a SaTY ee $5,546 26,499 30,529 27,318 14,888 
mAbestos Te A eG | A ei 5 ; i : ; 
Beibaincin! alien Geek Mickle bythonand’ . Meageaetge, ioten empire 2° 
SUCHIN AM Ie ey CMM A Nii cic, GRA ink 104 53 75 93 42 
io ca tao RRA MGM ESE CDN MMe UMN a Oln ae8 G ait an 101 54 69 20 28 
BEE.) csi hina tine s 5 set we ieids ss Iuimcd sory fon de: 582 733 190 116 107 
ChrGout a Ge eet cela Noe dip! 
EE TA pes SE AM Al URIS Mt ed VR 706 386 4 432 328 
Coaticooks.:. Way as 20 204 
SEAS CRE Le a, Pad ace 2 144 148 141 
CONN OYE 1 BOM CASE RRL peor hate, BRUNI ar ey a Ba BY 91 83 46 18 14 
577 207 661 633 426 
98 69 159 ¢2 65 
86 91 50 23 14 
ee Fee 148 132 84 
507 273 119 
177 256 219 254 91 
199 81 219 147. 75 
a. ae 229 205 143 
331 304 304 
211 233 98 93 85 
190 126 288 143 61 
84 25 101 81 80 
ame Aa 
121 99 98 
203 91 201 111 55 
165 160 120 10 
90 346 262 a a3 
Rieke TLaciowe SOME US" E'S, rit gi] vtgpeliy HRNERE aden ti ia fae 
Pom Alfred, so hee tah. iy ates ri a 
Qesber th 10 Lathe “OUT yaurinee “Lt gine 182 205 76 4 22 
Bea cre aie PE ap ree Ce 3,144 1,719 3,611 2,960 1,428 
dehmmome «inchs ta. with EES Be OL 172 113 104 7 34 
Riviere di Loup tibetan aetharea wae bra 163 59 87 80 
all Nil anys E NIDA days ROE gee CN, 2 443 461 100 103 82 
CRT SNARE Miles BE neg ee Vil ese mary CH ier cnl i 
Ste. Anne de Believe. 000) aR ar viogig tio Agtnp owls 
eR MOTORE SL's. wees ete okdee See tek 
St. Georges de Beauce........................ ve pe pte 517 623 
Si. Hyacinth: |i. eee ati attain rat 208 tA 121 
the hele nici gdh Sq Uae Sl.) dation enemas saan: 
Pema iy ees Bl (Mae rr es lide 
St. Joseph d"Alina. (550 UE a 46 a 09 oe gs 
SEAR ANUS Se inch sain oth” dhe re ceili cians ck 228 ; ae 
BRBUOFOOKO@ rit. iy er cet cr, ae 721 a oy ae a7 
ORCL eX cltes oin STORES OE ALE 18 342 rtf ai ie pie 
BEI Mines. Bai stance |, ST MT OR een nae 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 30 TO JULY 3, 1947—Continued 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

REATOOURUIVETNS «5.034 ARE veel tak RO ee 476 254 937 577 212 4 4,139 
TYRSTING an SR ei kee a | Ure et 571 633 BG 201 P28 5 tata eed 161 
Walley fel idl. oc Wie tie Ab eae Oo Tea re 288 363 381 266 238, ||) Nebed sane 1) 328 
Victoriaville. 0. ee: Cote eee eee 380 218 432 368 BUCA eet 22 
Ontario. i900. ¢... cae ee 2 a and 66,207 46,331 55,299 51,061 29,092 3,220 33,090 
PATNDTYOR Ss ce Tae ee ee ee ee Mee 259 182 206 219 264 6 23 
PB ANTIO 7 Giewle isiate.< PARR. Sot Me ec od ia as. 315 138 253 336 220% ies Tee 75 
SOUS 18 ET TY See NS ene Eat a 423 223 309 424 TOUR AER 287 
Bracebridge: o.. vee abe occ. eRe eer 329 189 200 276 IN ee ee 2 52 
ESPEN TONE a. as ce ies cae CORPS. «eee RVR 165 160 90 67 59 1 85 
BrANntlORGe eau. res be eke EER ke lk Re os 1,081 (P43) 777 680 621 24 306 
BSTOCE VIRIONS Pees VES ee Ee SDs. 244 56 249 203 140 15 98 
Warleton Placexs: Shani: tsa bebo aathe.e. 58 41 42 57 Gc | Sree eae 33 
(Cha Gham se yo eed Pea a MAR oR i 589 282 432 423 318 26 255 
CObOUrs 5 RAe ee elock eek OIC AER, Glan aL 111 23 155 131 123 1 51 
Collingwood’ ss jc Ate hts Peis RLS: 101 95 99 54 Doin totale seats 149 
WOLMWalle retin ome ahd ae tee toads ene cel 963 164 890 883 562 67 524 
Djinn Ville AL Se a et) FN Same he 7 49 93 94 Gide fret teete dxe 34 
MLOTSUS TR eis REL ON MM ee eee ok 74 141 47 62 BOY ee Re Ara 3 
367 94 376 360 Ud SA ae IQ 
299 204 243 225 176 2 4] 
885 939 662 574 361 11 421 
295 533 211 153 OOF Wee eee a awe 101 
169 38 136 159 103 30 38 
Godenichiie. o sask Bie «seuss Whe on scot Mek 279 245 188 176 135 14 53 
UCI DO, Wears. Ship. Potty eaakenin he) dears, 660 423 577 562 PLU] Cs heme gee, a ae 227 
Ralbesotliccse MyM crasemn Oe 1) tre, Meeimet ae ts Mes ottee et ae 4,468 3, 288 4,419 4, 884 1,949 326 2,791 
aw KGS DUPE tee eta Oe. BOURGET MER 5, 101 81 109 74 37 1 153 
ingersolle gcd. 2). wee SE eae ae ee 108 130 93 100 (EN or 352 [sean 23 
IRA pusieasin ollie 6 Ae ie be aaa SR ae Bul 695 93 93 130 15 22 
EROUORS Widest Ms Ae: Lee Mae eee) alee 151 520 131 145 Boe Panes Me 103 
Hingston an”. 8s ee a he See 786 244 1,091 959 531 13 747 
Kirkland bakes eee yb a8 a BWW ke Tk BR 687 270 756 689 369 | 23 3831 
Kitehener-Waterloo a8... «.ctodublev isc dsdbges. 1, 432 1, 286 661 813 HdOT ea ete ate 175 
Weamington. ss ee. A Le ae Be 185 6 171 165 67 8 126 
VORTAC Fort SNe Gn ek Say ee ec RBs a 121 73 123 139 el 6 118 
RISTO WEL a) oso he as cre ee Ree 68 123 40 40 34 1 39 
ondongnit lest eee... ca PA oo, LPR RRS, 2,476 1, 636 2,900 2,667 1,298 237 771 
Mircea nd) Oe ice ee en RO ie ee | 145 65 129 124 iri 3 84 
Napanee: Se... cash RR ec co tein. 04 eee. 55 54 38 69 Odo eels 82 
Newmarket 157 286 109 121 AQ |. 2okarrae ras 82 
New Toronto 656 542 810 618 OODy Wee. eee AT7 
Niagara Falls 748 452 626 544 338 1 3874 
North Bay 610 296 A87 483 346 43 149 
DY aN er AS POON IE Rie a ON. eA BA, cin 274 218 254 260 148 18 201 
Oshawaree sss ee Uk MER Sk eS et Oy 2, NEN Ae 918 507 1, 259 1,020 522 38 1, 685 
Otay aor usin ta hes its AON lee lad ae 3,015 1,413 3, 248 2,667 955 220 4,343 
Oxwen Sounds... 0b Pek ks le te ee 317 223 255 279 133 9 115 
army. Sounds var ch GEE Te sole tie). a ee 161 16 86 105 OS lie Capen as 51 
Rent brOKe th. or Ae a, Py a De, 2, A RO 591 294 461 385 233 11 217 
PPOTLID A Ae eee POG Ji, Cc La Te ete, EMM 236 112 312 239 169 13 72 
eter bonoug hit ase bu 5 Seen. os aetna es ann et 788 327 923 Ot COD Re alae oe 286 
IRIGHOT.E RIVE A ok Tk POR AON OR, eT UMN tee 99 39 86 92 (Gy: Wnt hy a bee 70 
PorbeArtinvr. 30 ak kee ee rah Sas 1,759 2,354 994 784 aw he eee Ges 517 
Port'Colborne..).# FAME We, SHH RS, al uaa 357 213 310 121 179 6 256 
YON snes Key evs Plater eee AB es mite 8 See ame LMS ail 106 70 97 119 66 3 19 
IE TESCOUL HT erect re ene a Te 11 13 28 9 Seilty eames sae 55 
Renfrew 169 79 167 170 1 PAE [ene ills, tae 74 
St. Catharines 1,549 504 1,349 1,308 736 146 625 
St. Thomas 347 265 382 379 220 7 165 
Sarnia 663 293 856 586 4726). Ee 407 
Sault Ste. Marie 785 896 542 469 AST Me cecal 330 
Simcoe Sle 307 281 258 174 2 ill 
Sioux-Lookout 152 93 67 66 OD WDANSE os ae 17 
Smiths Falls 124 60 162 133 TOG hese nese 134 
Stratford 596 395 523 566 282 101 143 
Sturgeon Falls 105 4 195 155 SOR Leese chaeck ans 91 
Sudb 2,661 1,183 1,595 1,319 1,058 83 713 
EWilisonlourgsdac eh. ase enteatas aes etek MI 149 104 119 : 67 UTR Sra ta ak ae 45 
SUTIN Se cee eee ee ee Mek a eee ee liveth: 809 1,261 997 750 51 767 
OLGRUOTER eae. Se MSEE DMA csi dh tebe eos 23, 754 18, 908 16,145 14,712 7, 788 1,314 7, 816 
aE rentonti. 22. hee ed ee ahaa ant cidatcns 222 97 14 288 TAA Teas 126 
Walkkerconine cn cm seeming renee a taka! enter: 120 116 Ua 94 Es as (Rn BUR ce 54 
Wallaceburg jns.% trae ped.  easan ed Gers ane 103 72 136 59 AS MASUR GAs 205 
AVVGILEUD CL ere Nee eee oss EE hy haem ine hanes eRe, 793 448 718 730 382 i 333 
WESTON. camel Ce teen eh ates LEE! EPRI 381 181 448 374 PU Sha iestarceat tart erat 151 
NB TAYG Eto) Nae UR ep Cle CTS, be wr re ie gee 1, 859 267 3,108 2,179 1, 052 327 3,168 
WOOUSLOCKS winery aun ee autat casey eee ene eee a 289 407 208 150 129 2 98 
MEATIICOD SR : .5 14. See ape aw se A ak es ee 9,635 4,506 11,743 9,710 3,905 1,991 8,759 
FANCONI Oye vee nace ree e Soha aisle one eH 618 559 659 614 BL aca: 431 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 30 to JULY 38, 1947—Concluded 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
ore Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during COW ha ee enol 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

IN eee shale SUE LOS Ee een he aati e 119 48 21 138 49 13 213 

Flin Mon TORR tA hii A IIR BE 215 101 214 203 108 7 65 
Portage lay Prairie. .s > seeceeee oes eee 186 123 246 253 109 2 367 
DGURI Teeter. bic trois. sake ite cette ee wake ce Ge 46 11 49 41 31 1 69 
PLO: Paste ce beck Ao. -'s Hock MI eke oor epee cee ae 211 185 139 90 OD ie] teem 95 
WWilinta pO gi yee tiee 5. Fier wel bac PMc aU A Bena ai 8, 240 3,479 10, 225 8,371 3,291 1,968 7,519 
Saskatchewams....i (Gee c cas Oe ees sees 5,710 25¢40 7,282 6,302 2,504 805 4,263 
UBCOV ANG se 4 ule ovis e HERES as ee ee saat tere 40 60 56 58 B4t ons 2 pee 19 
MOOSE) BW iis inte uk poste tee ae tee OU arias Se a oe 606 355 672 671 296 68 398 
North Battleford: hccs oo keee eee eee 198 147 210 171 83 1 226 
IPTINCEPALBELb. hace ene in cits ee aie aes 536 258 753 613 314 vA! 611 
RepIna ethyl cg EURNE Oe to No Pies Ie We 2,275 797 2,699 2,623 971 551 934 
Saskatoon. ine cunirar Ske sateen et OAL pc 1,509 831 2,143 1,586 516 141 1, 643 
Swit Current... chee ws. Ee ce oe 145 86 181 165 OF il sce zane 120 
Oy burn tie os PEG RN ah een, kk Oe 172 85 168 174 113 9 87 
BYFON CON pease RAE hs Scr ood ae eee 229 156 400 241 110 14 225 
JN INS ot £ ee ARR Oat SAME 6% AEM 9,427 3,635 10,665 10,152 5,385 928 4,915 
Blacks Diam ondat ste Me oh cc Rs eee 38 4 40 Boal sacs wea 15 
BSIAIPIAGEEL,, woos de 1 RNs os Re ee 92 “158 46 33 Soa aust AM 35 
Calgaryie: 2.0 05, eeu ihe U Saman ee AR «ok 3,568 1,014 3,785 3, 623 2,011 389 2,003: 
Drumheller 104 108 127 8! LV) eee re 99 
Edmonton 4,192 1, 407 5, 546 5,373 2,471 511 2,263 
Edson 232 168 55 35 1472) occu RAM 33 
Lethbridge 674 301 618 544 373 26 251 
Medicine Hato... cUsene, cu Coben oc oe ee 293 219 312 290 180 2 115 
RO Deer ye ois. ey Mara MO aes ee aes 234 256 132 129 SOM ease ke 51 
British Columbia.......................0.00005. 18,675 6,979 21,471 16,465 $, 635 1,111 14,768 
Chilliwackts. i. Jo Rewer. c ce ee ee 444 147 365 357 yl 12 94 
Courtenay. secges eee a es Cee a 134 101 170 82 NOM) sates sie 139 
Cranbrook)... heer. aid ee 272 159 140 123 Q4e osc deed 68 
Mawson; Creelen.i.) Sinica cs 299 75 228 235 24208)... eed | 27 
UR CAMB hc: Aone Sasi ts ee ale aur RR RR 236 155 171 a 1 “4 129 LIER See 82 

URS Ea ECON RIE y's, OMAR 5 MaRS ge ose 

ERADNIOODS wit. 5 stati ds ose es dee 389 188 233 164 VAI AE Bere rss 121 
Clownia shri ak ee Eas OR 96 31 132 95 76 8 186 
Nanaimo eho, ae eee hk an ee RN 236 157 222 257 150 21 174 
INGISOM Bree 2: oes vid le eth ssc ee 174 197 139 132 COM coe ae enn 137 
New Weatininster, (6.0.5. he... 0. bobs 881 384 1,302 964 395 33 1,576 
Nore. Vancouver. i, vie. cL links cs. o keh... 256 31 568 311 DE Re 544 
OUTICLON |... ce RR eee oo oa ea 245 90 209 249 99 if 100 
Porth siverni, 25) Cee ac. Leek eee od 216 156 202 173 LOGS | 4 beaten 86 
mrince (eorge. ... ite... Lae. ol Ee 1,378 529 1157 1,144 1,201 14 53 
Erince IcUpert:...< tel e ck... be 281 68 282 281 Pata RRO a oe 128 
Prinecvon eee... Cae. st i. RA 178 69 96 | 92 LD Fh a ea Ae 18 
1d EN ee 3 I 392 191 405 339 bay fh er ee ee 241 
MeanCOUs OR i, VERE, ele eee Fee 10,360 3/325 12, 892 9,229 4,373 939 8,986 
PETNONIG on deaas ee Rae 464 182 376 345 BAA ue 5 123 
Bictorar rh... 4. teed... aA ee 1, 566 615 2,073 1S. 878 77 1, 832 
PY OPUCROTSE, 7, oP a ces Le 178 129 109 96 Ciel yee mee oe 53 
RAMS Do ttodss cut ee A A 154,092 95,767 149,666 130,175 70,051 9,764 114,493 
JES CSS OPER tC AE GL) Sc | ia 107, 467 60, 409 106, 600 90, 734 54,006 3,949 80,976 
Bomidceee Ort Ore et ee Un eae 46,625 35,358 43, 006 39, 441 16,045 5,815 33,517 





Construction—The peak appeared to have 
been reached, particularly in industrial and 
institutional building. There was, however, a 
continued need for both materials and 
workers. 


Highway construction and the building of 
the new power plant at Des Joachaim were 
being pushed forward and both skilled and 
unskilled workers were in demand. 


Transportation—On the whole, lake shipping 
was moving ahead with little difficulty. How- 
ever, requests for certificated men and a few 
men for replacements as general shiphands, 
were on file. 





et 


Although there was a surplus of taxi, truck 
and tractor drivers, orders on file were difficult 
to fill because of the strict requirements. 

A steady demand prevailed for railway 
track maintenance men. Summer students 
had given. some assistance in filling this type 
of vacancy. 


Prairie Region 


The heavy demand for workers in agricul- 
ture, mining and logging, was being met by 
an adequate supply of workers in most areas. 
The arrival of two groups of Polish veterans 
eased the farm labour shortage. 


1947] 


A number of industries had closed for a 
two-week holiday period. The problem of 
housing still deterred the transfer of labour. 


Agriculture —Although June was a month 
of cold, wet weather, crops were good except 
in small areas which suffered from flooding. 
In Manitoba the demand for farm workers 
was being filled. Thinning operations started 
in the sugar beet industry at the end of the 
month. 

In Saskatchewan, with the exception of 
Prince Albert and North Battleford areas, the 
crops were good although about three weeks 
late. In the two areas mentioned, farm con- 
ditions were poor with indications of low 
average yield. The Polish veterans who 
were dispatched to this province had bolstered 
the existing supply of farm workers. 

Alberta reported a good crop, although it 
was expected to be later than usual. The 
demand for farm labour was light. As in 
previous years, plans had been made for the 
transference of workers during the slack 
season to Ontario for haying and early 
harvest. This year the results were dis- 
appointing due to the fact that within their 
own Region there was keen competition for 
between-season farm labour for construction 
and railway maintenance work. 

It was early ‘to estimate harvest needs but 
it was apparent that additional help would be 
required from outside the Region. 

Approximately 850 women were transferred 
from Saskatchewan and Alberta to the fruit 
districts of British Columbia. 


Logging.—The demand for pulpwood cutters 
continued high throughout the Lakehead area 
and was being met locally. Heavy rains had 
expedited river drives except in a few districts 
where slight damage and delays were caused 
through flooding. Winnipeg area offices 
reported a shortage of cutters with little 
prospects of filling the need. The Crowsnest 
area reports showed that logs, props and 
planking were accumulating satisfactorily 
although more loggers and prop cutters could 
be used. Elsewhere in Alberta, activity was 
light. 

Mining—Base metal mining was showing a 
substantial increase in production over last 
year. Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. continued 
to place orders for husky mine labourers as 
well as a few skilled tradesmen. They had 
started a housing program in the hope of 
reducing labour turnover. At Flin Flon, the 
Hudson’s Bay Mining and Smelting Co. had 
hired a number of local students as junior 
gang labourers. 

Precious metal mining presented a picture 
of acute labour shortages and high labour 
turnover in all areas. The lack of experienced 
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muckers and miners was forcing many oper- 
ators to curtail expansion or accept inexperi- 
enced help. 

A number of coal mines were closed as 
employees were taking holidays or as plants 
undertook repair work. There was still a 
demand for certificated miners in Alberta. 

The coke ovens at Coleman were running 
full blast and at Blairmore a new briquette 
plant had been constructed. 


Manufacturing—A severe shortage of glass 
had materialized and was proving a hindrance 
to the construction industry. However, there 
was promise of a substantial shipment in the 
near future. Brickyards at the various centres 
were working at capacity to supply construc- 
tion needs. 

Iron foundries in Calgary and sheet metal 
plants in Saskatoon reported an improvement 
in the shipment of material but a definite 
shortage of experienced moulders, core makers 
and structural iron workers. The tantalum 
manufacturing plant at Edmonton had been 
closed for two months. 

At Fort William, the Canada Car & 
Foundry Co. has signed a $2,000,000 contract 
with the South African Government for the 
manufacture of one hundred and fourteen new 
buses. 

The construction of barges at the Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Co. has been slowed down 
by the shortage of steel and ‘the lack of 
pattern makers and foundrymen. 

Activity in the meat packing industry was 
at low ebb. Cattle receipts were expected to 
increase but hog deliveries were likely ito 
continue to fall off for some time. Processors 
of dairy products reported increased activity. 
There was some indication that July may be 
the peak production month for butter rather 
than June due to the lateness of the season. 
Canneries at Brooks were preparing to open 
about July 15, with prospects of a six to 
eight week run. It was expected that suffi- 
cient local labour would be available. 

A slight upswing was noted in the amount 
of grain being handled at the Lakehead and 
several employers had placed orders for addi- 
tional help. Flour mills were also taking on 
extra workers, but employment was generally 
steady with little turnover. 

Saw and planer mills were operating at 
capacity, many working 24 hours a day, in 
an effort to supply the ‘tremendous demand 
for lumber. Experienced help was difficult to 
find but labour ‘turnover was low. Much of © 
the help received was through clearance. The 
threatened dispute at Kenora and _ Fort 
Frances pulp and paper mills had been ironed 
out and work was progressing under a new 
contract giving certain wage increases. 
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Construction—While the home building 
program was less than that of 1946, the 
situation in respect to shortages of all kinds 
of tradesmen was similar. It was expected 
that the need for skilled workmen would 
continue to be acute in most areas. The fact 
that contractors were not making any pro- 
vision for board or room eliminated the 


possibility of getting any great number of’ 


workers from other areas. .In a few centres 
such as Edmonton, the real hindrance to 
construction was a short supply of building 
materials. 

Industrial building was being carried forward 
with no indication of any serious labour 
scarcity at that time although it was expected 
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that later in the season shortages would arise. 
The turnover of labour in urban areas was 
quite normal, but the number who, after short 
working periods left projects in rural and 
remote areas, was causing concern. Some 
shortage of materials, especially nails and 
cement, was being reported. 

The program of public works was not 
extensive being confined mostly to repairs 
while public utilities undertaken included 
large paving propects, street transportation 
installations and the laying of sewer and 
water pipes. These were giving employment 
to many unskilled workers. 

Highway building and maintenance had 
been delayed because of excessive rainfall. 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF NATIONAL 
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Fishing, Hunting and Trapping........ 8 Gilrset ii The eee 4 mR STS 3 ti ie SR 
Forestry and Logging.................... Bl ic eee te aa eet 433} 167 23| 1,660) 269]...... Zeoll} 1,260)20 4.5 
Ny LEG 8 Ps rT a Le RMB UU, We canal PPR ROM al Wu NEAR 65 Sy Ue aa 161} 103)...... 1,892 931 10 
Metallic Ores and Prospecting...........]......]..ccce{eceee> 13 noo Ree we | xictate iol oe ences 1,048 5103) Ie ee 
Lair Magi Mee MmMnara ro Oy. Ce Ott: Whe runt tel Pent teaiaiet Bur fre || ery. 36 SEE ee 139 84] es. 30 BB. eae 
Oi Gas Wells: Quarrying scence: < snare) eine es [sista leat 16 Cliche yee 22 aU aes ae 809 330 10 
Manufacturing 320 cr 185} 150 Z| 2,323] 1,505 32| 1,755) 1,064 72) 31,608} 13,573 51 
Food and Kindred Products............ 127 99 5) F585) UES L0 23} 410) 268 5| 4,049) 1,434 4 
Textiles, apparel, Ctet es ee sa ee 2 7 VA 406 gay SPR th 127 51 6] 9,243) 3,688 17 
Lumber and Finished Lumber Products 5 Pale eae 259 135 74 503 268 2| °2;843] 1, 419 18 
Pulp, Paper Products and Printing...... 4 PATE eS 78 46 2 230 169 11} 2,387) 1,215 5 
Chemical and Allied Products.......... 45 43 2 51 BE te 102 53 20} 1,403 GUTS osice 
Products of Petroleum and’ Coalers kes, Cl Aiea nee ee nee eects 4 Ole dns 293 TOS) Pek. 
Rubbers Broductenicy eed Sime dey tele bk Deitel ie eee lhe iD 6 CUAYE 3 5 PAW Se ae 561 21 Oar 
Teather andyits Producten ey ss euwy cecal seit cele eel atealee if LAI RAR 1S folie Meas 1, 169 MON ale oles 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products.........]......[.....-]ec-e.- 47 C1) Wael ha 72 41 a tO05 ASAIO PE, 
Tron and Steel and their Products....... 1 ly SAR 228 PA S| ie 146 90 8} 1,836 771 2 
INon-ferroussMetal Products... can }cs anilice scene tie ole ae 9 Oth: Sr ouc ks 7 Glee ees 1,348 OZ Leisure: 
Machinery.......... Seba rE Are, Rca Me (3 La Se 30 Ole eee ll 8 11° 2, 058 996 5 
Transportation HQuipmentus.. > 4 os ses 1 LW La 613 S8hiiers 6 oh 119 89 18} to2 520) od 247 a 
INLISCELLANGGOUB Nid con le oN ee etc Paz Naee eran | ue «yen 10 3 5 8 Slt see 903 SOSiek. ae.s 
Constructions. ce 5. dedi sda seek cere oc 210) 173 6] 1,771) 1,326 41| 2,685) 1,536 26| 16,480) 8,632 18 
Publile Utilities Operation............... 152) 926). f48 .. 543} 269} 132] 959! 676 63) 5,524) 3,091 39 
Heat, Light and POWer ase eee, fee 1 Ie eee 31 PA Ws sc Soc 35 HO ated 511 242 1 
Transportation ang. Storagerie: a eee es 136 OG eee 439 191 127; 850) 611 63] 4,697] 2,685 28 
Communications: | Siw. His aa 15 4a 73 50 5 74 46 |e ject 316 164 10 
MD radete ee Mee. eee ee re 172; +112 23| 1,245} 740 82} 1,251); 607 77| 8,030) 3,154 30 
Finance and Insurancte................. 13 1 A) a 101 fet ape 90 49 9 985 445). ....6 
Services! ..22.gacis ih. Ss weil tye 498} 222 46| 2,973) 1,321; 622) 2,294) 812] 434) 21,725) 6,492) 2,466 
Professional BNC JEN DNC Aves es tee oe 122 99 5 689 484 25 649 383 29) 3,686] 1,936 9 
Recreational SORE MEMOS AS DU ALE eee 3 2 1 69 249) 15 91 26 2 548 194 2 
Business it}, .ccogiteetind. danced edie.’ 5 3 2 35 fs) pam Si 29 7 12 223 SG lee 
DDOMESHICS. Uns cre sec: wee Pe PEE 167 52 33; 980} 119] 559) 669 35} volo] 1,474 864} 2,328 
Personal other than Domestic........... 15 6 ve 204 121 3 122 OO eka es 1, 430 434 1 
Hotels and Restaurants................. 140 48 PAN fds OY 2} 548] 204 11} 5,933] 2,150 5 
All Others see. cen eres Lee ae ee 26 12 if} ego 128 18 186 98 Br 437 $281 121 
LOUAIS! Fah ete ceric oe, Gee 1,324) 861 86] 9,688) 5,563;  940/11,073| 5,229} 684] 94,147) 37,618] 2,614 
rE RPE SALTS PHAN Sf Ro Joi Ska) Sg MMe dpe Sa aoe 788 575 59} 6,476] 4,019 564] 8,681} 4,284 364} 66,409} 29, 930 150 
CHURIOS cc tas bei casino ee 536] 286 27| 3,212} 1,544] 376] 2,392} 945} 320] 27,738! 7,688] 2,464 
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Transportation—Orders for section men and 
extra gang labourers were listed at many 
centres but were not being filled due to the 
relatively low rate of pay offered by the 
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towards maximum employment and it was 
estimated that the logging industry would 
soon increase its tempo’ when current negotia- 
tlons were completed. 


railway companies. 

The Pas reported that air and water trans- 
portation in the northern part of the region 
had been resumed. Some freight shipments 
of wheat had been moved to Churchill but 
the heavy haul had not yet started. 


Agriculture—An abundance of workers was 
available to harvest the Fraser Valley straw- 
berry crop. Poor weather conditions, how- 
ever, caused the tonnage to drop far below 
the expected yield. The raspberry season was 
approaching its peak and fair weather was 
rapidly bringing the fruit to maturity. A 
total of 865 women and girls was received 
on inter-regional clearance orders from the 
Prairie Region for the harvesting of these 
crops. On Vancouver Island a large number 


Pacific Region 


The general outlook was bright and employ- 
ment was available at all points in the region. 
The construction industry was setting the pace 
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of students and casual workers were filling 
the demand for fruit pickers. 

It was expected that sufficient labour for 
haying could be supplied but that an addi- 
tional 150 workers would be needed for the 
threshing of peas. Permanent general farm 
and dairy hands were difficult to secure in 
the face of the high wages being paid by 
other industries. 

Okanagan area reports showed an influx of 
transient labour for orchard operations despite 
the fact that transportation costs were not 
being provided. 


Logging—There was a substantial decrease 
in the number of orders for skilled loggers 
in June due to uncertainty in the industry 
during the period of wage negotiations. In 
the Prince George area some camps were 
working at only 50 per cent of capacity. 
Little relief could be expected until negotia- 
tions were completed. 


Mining—In the coal mining areas of the 
Northern Interior, Nanaimo, and Courtenay, 
the demand for miners was not heavy. How- 
ever, Princeton reported a critical shortage of 
miners and labourers. Indifferent housing 
accommodation practically eliminated the 
possibility of meeting their current needs 
through clearance. 

Gold placer mine operators in the Yukon, 
and British Columbia, were having no trouble 
securing help while the quartz section of the 
industry registered serious shortages and a 
high labour turnover. 

The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
at Trail had sent representatives to Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Victoria seek- 
ing approximately 300 workers. Wages were 
good and a limited accommodation for 
married and single workers, resulted in a fair 
proportion of their immediate needs being 
met. 

It was feared that the general mining 
industry would suffer a slight set-back when 
the number of university students now 
employed return to school. 


Manufacturing—Yarrows shipyards at 
Victoria were still seeking various types of 
skilled tradesmen, particularly steel ship- 
wrights and platers. The situation was eased 
somewhat by the lay-off at ithe Victoria 
Machinery Depot. Similarly, as the Pacific 
Dry Dock released their employees, they were 
hired at Burrard North Dry Dock. Ship con- 
struction, however, continued to be handi- 
capped by material shortages. 

The wooden shipyards in the Region were 
very active. A new building venture started 
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at Nelson hoped to develop both a local and 
export market for their crafts. 

In the Mainland area, sawmill activities 
were increasing with some plants taking on 
additional staff and operating extra shifts. 
New Westminster and Northern Interior mills 
were experiencing unrest while awaiting the 
decision to be brought down by the current 
negotiating committee on wages. Once 
negotiations were completed it was expected 
that the present shortage of workers would 
become critical. 


Construction—The demand for all types of 
construction workers continued to be heavy 
with out-of-town requirements predominating. 
While large industrial projects did not seem 
to be faced with either material or labour 
shortages, small contractors were having con- 
siderable difficulty in securing both. 

Prince George reported that a one hundred 
house project was under construction which 
upon completion would ease the critical 
housing situation considerably. 

Application had been made for a forest 
management licence on behalf of the 
Edward Cellulose Co., a subsidiary of the 
American Corp. If granted, operations would 
extend from the Skeena River towards 
Terrace and the Alaska boundary and would 
give employment to approximately 700 in 
the construction stage and possibly 1,000 
permanent employees. | 

Victoria reported that many large contracts 
had been let, one item being a $4,000,000 
school construction program which was to be 
spread over a five-year period. The Elk 
Falls power project on the Northern end of 
Vancouver Island was expected to be com- 
pleted by October. 

Field engineers were surveying the Canol 
pipe line from Whitehorse to Fort Norman 
with a view to salvaging the pipe line and 
pumping stations. This operation would 
require about 300 men, mostly truck and 
tractor drivers, heavy equipment operators 
and labourers. Work was expected to start 
in September. 

Highway contractors throughout the Region 
had been successful in securing the type and 
number of skills required and no critical 
shortage had been registered. 


Transportation—Deep sea traffic into the 
major harbours is at the lowest point in years 
and personnel requirements were at a very 
low ebb. Coastal operators had placed an 
urgent request for diesel engineers and cooks, 
both of which were in very short supply at 
that time. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the 
Quarter Ending June 30, 1947 


U NEMPLOYMENT among trade union 
members in Canada decreased to 0:8 
per cent at the end of June from 1-8 at the 
end of March and 1-3 at the end of the 
second quarter a year ago. At the end of 
June reports were received from 2,409 local 
unions with a combined membership of 
468,269. In the previous quarter 2,387 locals 
with a total membership of 455,698 reported, 
while at June 30, 1946, reports were received 
from 2,326 locals with a total of 408,002 
members. 

In the following report unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work because 
of illness, a strike or a lockout, or who are 
engaged in work outside their own trade are 
not considered as unemployed. ‘As returns 
from unions reporting vary from quarter to 
quarter with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that the figures refer only to organiza- 
tions reporting. For the quarter under review, 
an increase in trade union unemployment was 
indicated in lumbering and logging, mining 
and communication. There was a substantial 
decrease in trade union unemployment in 
construction and transportation with more 
moderate declines indicated in manufacturing 
and services. 


Table I contains the percentage of trade 
union unemployment at certain dates, in each 
province. In comparison with the previous 
quarter declines in the percentage were shown 
in all but New Brunswick where it rose from 
1-7 to 2:2. A comparison with June, 1946, 
indicates that employment conditions were 
more favourable in the period under review 
in all the provinces with the exception of 
Nova Scotia where the percentage rose from 
3°6 to 7-2. 

A separate compilation is made each quarter 
of unemployment among union members in 
the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. A 
decrease in trade union unemployment from 
the previous quarter was reported in all cities 
but Saint John where the percentage rose 
from 2-8 to 6°5. The percentage declined 
in Halifax from 8-4 to 3-9, in Montreal, from 
2:0 to 0-4, in Toronto from 1:2 to 0-3, in 
Winnipeg from 1:0 to 0:4, in Regina, from 
0-3 to nil, in Edmonton, from 3-3 to 0-7 and 
in Vancouver from 3-1 to 0-9. In comparison 
with June, 1946, the percentage at the date 
under review was higher only in Halifax, 
unchanged in Montreal, and lower in Saint 
John, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 

Returns were tabulated from 931 locals in 
the manufacturing industries. These reported 
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a combined membership of 238,550 of whom 
2,655 or 1-1 were unemployed at June 30. 
At the end of the previous quarter 1:5 per 
cent of 231,300 members reported by 915 
locals were without work. In June, 1946, 853 
locals reported 1:6 of 185,865 members as 
unemployed. In comparison with the previous 
quarter (Table II), the employment situation 
was more favourable among trade union 
members. engaged in the manufacture of 
animal products, non-ferrous metals, wood 
products and iron and its products. Increases 
in union unemployment were reported in 
vegetable products. and pulp and_ paper 
products. A comparison with June, 1946, 
indicates slightly less favourable employment 
conditions in the manufacture of vegetable 
products, pulp and paper products and wood 
products. Improvement was indicated in the 
other manufacturing categories. 

In the transportation group reports were 
received from 850 local union branches with 
a total membership of 102,790 of whom 568 
or 0°6 per cent. were without work on the 
reporting date. At the end of the previous 
quarter the percentage was 2:0 and at June 30, 
1946, it was 1:5. The percentage of trade 
union unemployment in steam railway opera- 
tions decreased to 0:6 per cent from 1:8 at 
March 31, 1947 and 1:6 in June a year ago. 

Unemployment in the mining group 
increased to 1:0 per cent from 0:3 in the 
previous quarter. The percentage in coal 
mining increased to 0:8 from 0:2 in March 
and 0-6 in June last year. Unemployment 
among metallic ore miners increased slightly 
to O-l per cent from no reported unem- 
ployment in the previous quarter. Unions of 
non-metallic ore miners other than coal 
miners reported 4-7 of 2,152 members unem- 
ployed. The percentage for the previous 
quarter was 2-1 and at June 30, 1946, it was 
2°8 per cent. 

The Department received reports from 205 
locals in the building and construction trades. 
These reported a combined membership of 
42,679 of whom 0-4 per cent were reported as 
unemployed at the end of June. This per- 
centage was substantially lower than the 5-0 
per cent recorded in the previous quarter and 
0-8 per cent at the end of June in 1946. 
Decreased employment was indicated for 
electrical workers. The employment situation 
was more favourable for bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and hod carriers and miscel- 
laneous building workers. 

Unemployment among trade union members 
in public and personal services declined to 0-2 
per cent at the date under review from 0:7 
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in the preceding quarter and 0:4 in June, 
1946. The communications group showed an 
unemployment percentage of 1:3 at the 
reporting date as compared with 0-1 in the 
previous quarter and reflected an increase of 
unemployment, from 0-1 to 1:6 per cent, 
among union members in telegraph operations. 

Unemployment in logging in Ontario and 
British Columbia rose to 1:0 per cent from 
no unemployment in the previous quarter. 
The information on unemployment of union 
members in the fishing industry is not suffi- 
ciently complete to be representative and is 
therefore not included as a group in Table II. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Nors.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0”’ indicates no.unemployment—When ‘“‘.0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During July, 1947 


[LURING July, 1947, the number of strikes 
and lockouts in existence in Canada was 
only two less than the previous month but 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss in man-working days decreased sharply, 
the time loss showing a decline of about 
142,000 days. The strike figures this month 
are also substantially below those recorded 
for July, 1946, which was one of the peak 


months of last year. Preliminary figures for 
July, 1947, show 29 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 3,112 workers, with a time 
loss of 24,355 man-working days, as compared 
with 31 strikes in June, 1947, with 17,201 
workers involved and a time loss of 166,370 
days. In July, 1946, there were 47 strikes, 
involving 50,429 workers, with a time loss of 
915,911 days. 
(Continued on page 1238) 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1946-1947 








Number of Strikes 
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Com- 
Date mencing In 
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Mont 

i 1947* 

Janaryar tos kata Tae cet ot 12} 12 
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* Preliminary figures. 


Involved Time Loss 

Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In Man- Available 

During Existence Working Work 

Month Days Days 
3, 302f 38, 302 28, 519 0-38 
17,219 33, 737 199, 679 2-67 
792 15,931 378,057 5-05 
3,151 17,480 363, 886 4-86 
18,053 34,013 365, 424 4-89 
2,844 17,201 166, 370 2:22 
1,707 3, 112 24, 355 0-33 
47,068 1,526, 290 2°91 
2,957 2,957 18,948 0-25 
3,594 3,769 11,891 0-16 
4,299 6,097 45, 856 0-61 
4,924 7,110 45,764 0-61 
46,681 47, 855 566, 410 7-57 
31, 556 70, 600 933, 876 12-49 
28, 226 50, 429 915,911 12-25 
122, 237 2,538, 656 4-85 


{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

Tt rhe record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 


omissions of strikes of importance. 


Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 


a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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For the first seven months of 1947 pre- 
liminary figures show a total of 125 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 47,068 workers, with a 
time loss of 1,526,290 man-working days. 
During the same period last year there were 
160 strikes, with 122,237 workers involved and 
a time loss of 2,538,656 days. 

Of the 29 strikes recorded for July, two 
were settled in favour of the workers, four 
in favour of the employers, three were com- 
promise settlements and four were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 16 
strikes were recorded as unterminated. 
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The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., which 
commenced May 30, 1946, are still continuing. 
A strike of food products factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C., has not been declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1947(!) 








Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation San 
and Locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1947 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Products— 
Vegetable products 1 70 
factory workers, 
Port Credit, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 60 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. 


Textile factory workers, 3 500 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper products factory 2 150 
workers, 


Chambly, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Wood products factory 1 35 


workers, 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. 


Furniture factory workers, 3 400 
Hanover, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 75 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Fireclay products factory 1 35 
workers, 
Acton, Ont. 


350 Commenced May 1; for increased wages; 
terminated July 7; conciliation, provincial; 
compromise. 


1,200 |Commenced April 10; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, union shop, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, and pay 
for six statutory holidays; unterminated; 
partial return of workers. 


5,000 |Commenced June 4; for a union agreement 
providing for increased wages and other 
changes; terminated July 12; return of 
workers pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


3,000 {Commenced April 15; for implementation of 
award of arbitration board providing for 
increased wages, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, check-off, pay for seven statu- 
tory holidays, etc.; unterminated; partial 
return of workers. 


600 |Commenced May 5; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, pay for 
statutory holidays, union security, étc.; 
unterminated; partial return of workers. 


4,000 |Commenced June 6; for new agreements 
providing for increased wages, pay for nine 
statutory holidays, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, etc.; unterminated. 


1,500 |}Commenced February 24; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, vaca- 
tions with pay, union security, etc.; unter- 
minated; partial return of workers. 


800 |Commenced June 7; alleged violation of 
seniority in lay-off of nine workers; unter- 
minated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1947 (1)—Oontinued 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


ments 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
———_————_——_—_—_—_——_| in Man- 
Working 


Workers Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1947—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 1 8 
Windsor, Ont. 


Bus drivers, 1 44 
Sydney, N.S. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, 1 28 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


32 |Commenced May 31; for increased wages; 
lapsed by July 5; indefinite. 


200 |Commenced June 27; against dismissal of 
eight drivers for allegedly collecting fares 
improperly; terminated July 5; concilia- 
tion, provincial, and return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; in favour 
of employer; recommendation that one 
driver be reinstated. 


500 |Commenced June 9; against dismissal of two 
workers for being absent without leave; 
unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1947 


MINnINGcG— 
Coal miners, 3 360 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal Foods— 
Dairy and poultry 
plant workers, 
Melville, Sask. 


— 


95 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


—y 


270 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Woollen mill workers, 
Brandon, Man. 


— 


22 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 

Sawmill workers, 

Nanaimo, B.C. 


oo 


150 


Sawmill workers, 
Cache Bay, Ont. 


= 


168 


Sawmill workers, 
Wahnapitae, Ont. 


rt 
or 
Oo 


Box factory workers, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Metal Products— 
Steel products factory 
workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


— 
aI 
Oo 


— 
[oe] 
_ 


Metal factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q 


to 
cs 
i) 


360 |Commenced July 2; in sympathy with strike 
of laundry workers at Nanaimo, B.C., 
commencing June 9, 1947; terminated 
July 2; return of workers; in favour of 
employers. 


1,300 |Commenced July 16; for extension of existing 
agreement to October 30, 1947, with pro- 
vision for increased wages and reduced 
hours; unterminated. 


540 |Commenced July 30; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


33 |Commenced July 11; for a union agreement 
providing for increased wages and other 
changes; terminated July 15; return of 
workers pending settlement; indefinite. 


150 |Commenced July 2; in sympathy with strike 
of laundry workers at Nanaimo, B.C., 
commencing June 9, 1947; terminated 
July 2; return of workers; in favour of 
employers. 


1,700 |Commenced July 5; for increased wages and 
continuation of certain bonuses; terminated 
July 17; conciliation, provincial; com- 
promise. 


400 |Commenced July 23; alleged discrimination 
in lay-off of workers; unterminated. 


375 |Commenced July 25; protest against dis- 
missal of two workers; unterminated. 


900 |Commenced July 16; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


40 |Commenced July 31; alleged discrimination 
in dismissal of six workers; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1947(1) Concluded 








Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation ——_——_—_—_—_—_——| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1947— Concluded 


MaANvuracturRINGc—Cone. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


Clay products factory 2 155 250 |Commenced July 7; for new agreements 
workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 
Medicine Hat, Alta. hours, union shop, etc.; terminated July 8; 
conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 
Chemical factory workers, 1 15 75 |Commenced July 17; against dismissal of 
Medicine Hat, Alta. union officer because of misunderstanding 
. during negotiations for a union agreement; 
terminated July 22; conciliation, provin- 
cial; in favour of workers. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 1 40 40 |Commenced July 14; for two weeks’ vaca- 
Port Union, Ont. tions with pay instead of one, and for trans- 
portation allowance on certain jobs; ter- 
minated July 14; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Carpenters, 1 1% 200 |Commenced July 17; re date of payment of 
Cornwall, Ont. agreed wage increase; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 11 200 |Commenced July 4; alleged discrimination 


Riverside, Ont. in dismissal of four workers, and for a 
union agreement providing for closed shop, 
check-off, etc.; terminated July 25; concili- 
ation, provincial; compromise. 


a 
—_ 
So 


Waitresses, et¢., 50 |Commenced July 2; for a union agreement 
Kelowna, B.C. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, etc.; terminated July 8; replace- 

ment; in favour of employer. 


_ Waiters and bartenders, 7 60 200 |Commenced July 28; for a new agreement 
Sudbury, Ont. providing for closed shop and increased 
wages; unterminated. 
Laundry and dry cleaning 4 90 360 |Commenced July 28; for a union agreement 
plant workers, providing for increased wages and changes 
Fort William and in working conditions; unterminated. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTe from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given 
in the March, 1947, issue in tthe review 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries”. The latter includes a_ table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in ‘the coun- 
tries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in May, 1947, was 100 and 24 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 124 during the month. In aill 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 70,200 workers involved and a 
time loss of 181,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 100 stoppages which began during 
May, nine arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 31 over other wage questions; 16 
on questions as to working hours; 11 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 30 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and three 
were on questions of trade union principle. 


India 


Preliminary figures for January, 1947, show 
158 work stoppages, involving 108,345 workers 
with a time loss of '1,084,919 man-days. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1947, are 
reported as 112 work stoppages, with 106,960 
workers involved and a time loss of 925,529 
man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June, 1947, show 350 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, 
in which 475,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 3,750,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for May, 1947, 
are 425 strikes and lockouts, involving 200,000 
workers with a time loss of 5,700,000 days. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, July, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 1:0 points to 135-9 
between June 2 and July 2, 1947. Firmer 
food prices were again mainly responsible and 
an index for this series moved up 2:1 points 
to 159-8 due to increases for butter, cheese, 
eggs, lamb, rice, cocoa, potatoes, marmalade 
and lemons. Home furnishings and services 
advanced 2-7 points to 142-5, reflecting 
increases “in furniture, home furnishings and 
cleaning supplies. Higher prices for men’s 
suits, rayon slips and footwear advanced the 
clothing series 0°8 to 143-2. Fuel and lighting 
rose 0:6 to 117-3 and miscellaneous items 0-1 


COST OF LIVING 


to 117°2. There was no change in the rentals 
index at 117°8. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 

Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities were all higher between June 2 and 
July 2, 1947, led by a gain of 2-2 points to 
138-4 for the Saskatoon series. Toronto at 
135°1 and Winnipeg at 131-5 were each up 
1-8 points while Halifax rose 1°6 to 132-6; 
Saint John 1:4 to 133-5; Edmonton 1:3 to 
132-6; and Montreal and Vancouver each 0:8 
points to 138-5 and 135-1 respectively. Firmer 

(Continued on page 1238) 


IN CANADA 


POST-WAR COMPARISON 


BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND AUGUST, 1939 £100 
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TABLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 
Adjusted 
to base Retail 
100-0 for Home Prices 
——= August Total Food Rent |Fuel and] Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Light ine and | laneous Coe 
ervices modities 
only) ft 
NODE. Lacks MSSe ARE eRe rea 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 Nee ete 
UNOS CRABS AC I SA roe CoPPR, | eae 5 Aes ae 80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 TOx0M Ee OPS eas 
DOUG Be Wee veloc tere chic 8 i PART eat 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 aed IU aul Sete meat te 
UME TUPg REE A SY ace, MRS ArH a (OG Ea 102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 80.27 ig) | a eee ae 
OM Griese tarot oe ecnaes orieergeal CONGR cae Ge, sis 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 9023.4.) sal Skee 
TOTO Ro lac Bit re oe i eicnte Seis ote Metocdlaty ae 126-5 164-8 87°3 100-7 173-6 LODE ORLE ON B | Race cre 
OOS aera peael arose ee aie Steere hot ete RRS, 9 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 LOGS a eo ell rari oe 
G2 imi ore ereety ce otal tees eral SEU P AL Nae As, «socal 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-6 1g: Se A Bia aye 
ASV VAR SREY Tobe NS Tt inde Gai Sarr bogie ene Panes 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 Ld dio OURS 149 | PASS Sees 
LOZG cache see Meas Pes ea as cee eras 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG de Saber 
NODE ret ee icine oe Lite oe score ire [ae Me ee 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 TOS sa Sar orem ey free 
TP OZSE PRIA Fe) Rehm aA. RU aloes a, 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 LOA S8S Fey) Tere ae 
1 AUP ae eo Pn ERE ae DRONA cm mEED 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 ODO. ie. wih bree accate 
VOB 4 sianer eee ceed 3 emu nine Cte ee AMR Ta ane a 95-6 92-7 3-1 102-1 97-1 OF SUS ert ow lie toe eae 
LOB Eras eS ee. Seta. Hee Chee sa 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
ROS Gibney re sesh Ria fo secu tiene: tala Aen 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
WOR etete cc meee is caret ae eal ein sec ce 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100:1 102-0 
LOSS 2 sere Bey NP Pe Rare eel (es Cet a 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
AUS US GOL scan cae ee een ets: 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September lye ee Be 100-0 100°8 99-4 103-8 98-8 99-6 100-8 101:3 100-0 
OCtODER Zee ian hua 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
PSCent Der etek ee eae 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
isa es PAPC Hee, 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 401-4 101-0 
January PI SUS a ee oN 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
A DELURD Srp tite Mato RC oan 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101°8 105°5 
REN Dae aioe NIE ie! es ah wae 104°8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octobernlae oe eo ee 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
eer OS ASS Peet ais 104-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102:3 106-6 
January Dee ed cea bint 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 iuilsiorg 110-8 103-1 110-4 
OAD ITIL ereng Te. an eae 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 402-9 110-7 
FU Vase ont teeta 2 sient eee 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
OGtower Dean eee bc 114-6 Tid eo 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
MDE CEMUDEEA ee eue ele a eretelcas 114:9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
AP Tah ily eee ek: 110-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
January 2 tit RIBOSE tia 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
PASTIME Ae Regt tte Aneel eee 0s, 115:0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107:1 120-6 
STUTL Yt Bin ht rec Cee ee toh Cee Le 117-0 117-9 130°3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October Lee. Pewter ies 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117°8 107-1 123-7 
are Calta ep 8 cite 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
January 2 Ae 5 Oe eee ee ee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107°5 122-5. 
PTT RID kee UIA Oe eign i ee 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
ASU Gti Oe SER weae Rim erie is 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117°8 108-2 125-1 
October TA Ee Co aa! 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
eat LRG TCA Sehr thls 117-8 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124:5 
TU, ce ee ea 118-2] 119401 181-5. Maeit-9 1) 117 ; ; 
Aprile, Weare tee ee ee 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 ee tee 0% 4 
ay ¢ PERK Gast BNA Guiana eeee 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
CLODER yer We belies Cc? LET 7. 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
ya Rane wwe 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
DARI Dox cl el acetone ak 117 +7. 118-6 130-2 112-0 ; : : : : 
aoe pa Mmerorel mer eliier a Mee sea een 
LLRs era 5 Se he seen ec 119-3 120:3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
October wiinn <Pieniincan fe 1188 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
ae 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
DANUBE Vere csc Mee win eelew cece 118-9 119-9 132-8 12: . . : : : 
Pee 18-9 | 1190 | ie-5 lms || ont | ane ina | ibe |, abe 
March 1 Moers eae Corner ae 119-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
PAD; Wek ate ee Li te 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127°8 
WILE UCR Ge) Fee ie ee Lle 121-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
June pl. ..01.b. lore rere 122-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
TUL Vipeed ce eee ge ee 124-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
USSU ls sun Mas ei ame 124-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
Sep tem eres 4 Bei aumreeutouns. 124:6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113+9 135-0 
Octoper Lo. Pie ee 125-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 | 113-9 
November 1 ° 7 160-9 
Hee Aiieael, Feiicte eee 126+1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
Decemberr2r: bhatt ot. 126-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
ae Ctehacme ses 122-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
AMMEN Waterers cee eestor 126-0 127-0 145-5 . . 
HE DIMIARV IS. seek cod wus kes 126-8 127-8 147-0 sia West he if. i156 B79 
ES Ty OG LET 2D sohiA ABD nth enied A827 cach ou LIB 24 ol ru AOD T peo I B81 ed eerD 38: Geeh eee 116-0 -bee389-4 
JAN SY gr Rt OS eS a 129-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-9 116-3 142-2 
I ayaa tay Or te eet tae of 132:0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
eee ROSES GROG ODI C Oe are 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
OCR ai tar Rae aA At eee 134-8 135-9 159-8 117- 117-3 143-2 149-1 





kad . : 142-5 117-2 
{Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF JULY 1947 


Base:—August 1939=100. 
eae—e—smvaoaees=EoO—csowawnwaoaososoooeoooeoeoeoeoaws$Ss<~<~“~=«qzT~" SOOO eee eee 


Home 
Furnishings| Miscel- 
—— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 
Services 
Hialitaxue were ee oe Me Beate tlc oie etek 132-6 164-1 107-3 119-2 143-7 131-4 116-1 
Sam Won ee we ee eel eo ae Sa wee 133-5 156-6 110-7 123-1 145-6 134-7 115-7 
IMOnGreo las tat at oe ELA HEErtek pee 138-5 169-2 115-3 118-0 140-0 143-3 112-9 
Toronto FREE rs RE Rn Re 0 2 135-1 158-6 114-6 127-6 148-1 140-6 118-3 
Wannipeg cn: saree cick eee nena a 131-5 158-9 109-6 117-6 135-5 137-9 114-3 
Haske toons ssn dees eden eet 138-4 168-0 117-3 126-2 142-3 145-4 115-4 
CCEMONGONS Aes sete. ee ede ae oe 132-6 162-6 107-0 108-4 146-5 138-7 115-3 
Vancouver. a4. ok eae eee he eon ca 135-1 161-1 110-1 130-0 146-6 138-9 115-9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual 
levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE IT].—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
a ce a ee Eee 





Price 
Commodities® Per | Aug. | Dec. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. |} Dec. | Mar. | May | June | July | July 
1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 } 1946 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 

















Beet. SITiOIN BUCAK, 3.0 <5.) css dened Ib. | 100-0] 120-7; 154-8] 155-2] 156-6] 163-8] 163-8] 166-7] 175-3! 176-0] 176-7| 49-3 
Beet, roundsates ks, wailed Me oeveat Ib. | 100-0} 125-7] 167-9] 167-9} 170-0] 177-6] 177-6] 180-6} 192-0] 192-4] 193-2] 45-8 
DOO Tin) TOARG. 5258 dae ck wo gor sha Ok Ib. | 100-0) 125-5} 174-3] 175-2) 177-4! 186-1] 186-1] 188-7} 201-3] 202-2} 202-6] 46-6 
Beeb shoulder. 16.006 ose hs lone. aus dest lb. | 100-0} 132-7] 162-3} 162-3] 163-5) 169-2] 169-2] 172-3) 186-8] 188-1] 188-7] 30-0 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... Ib. | 100-0) 136-7) 168-3] 169-0} 169-8! 173-5} 178-5] 177-9] 194-0] 195-5] 195-5} 26-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless..........:... Ib. | 100-0] 139-3} 174-0] 173-4] 174-6) 174-0] 175-7| 175-1] 174-6] 174-6] 175-1] 29-6 
Lamb leg toasts. ti. seh cnt: uote eee Ib, | 100-0} 109-9] 152-8] 152-8] 156-0] 162-0] 156-0] 156-3] 157-4] 157-7] 165-1] 46-9 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... Ib. | 100-0) 125-3] 143-8] 144-6] 160-8] 163-0] 163-3] 172-9] 172-9] 172-9] 172-9] 47-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock~ff........ Ib, | 100-0} 127-0} 143-4] 144-4) 163-3] 164-3} 165-4! 176-4] 178-0] 177-4] 177-4] 33-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on..... ‘Ib. | 100-0] 132-3) 142-5) 142-5) 160-9) 162-7] 162-7} 180-0] 180-9] 180-9] 180-9] 57-7 
DAP, PUNO 4 hes teers dallas ts pees Ib. | 100-0} 151-3] 159-6] 160-5} 176-3] 178-1] 178-1] 239-5) 242-1) 242-1] 242-1] 27-6 
Shortening, vegetable............ +e} Ib. | 100-0} 134-7) 137-5] 187-5] 140-3] 141-0] 141-0] 212-5] 215-3) 216-0] 216-0] 31-1 
Eggs, grade “A”, large............... dog. | 100-0} 156-4) 181-3} 144-1] 144-1] 178-3! 175-1] 146-2] 144-5] 147-8] 151-0] 47-0 

“1 oe SA ee ene ek ee See Se gt. | 100-0) 111-0} 95-4! 96-3) 114-7) 114-7} 139-4] 139-4] 1389-4} 189-4] 139-4] 15-2 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. Ib. | 100-0] 140-5] 148-0] 149-1) 161-5} 164-8] 164-8! 164-8] 186-1] 199-3] 205-1] 56-0 
Cheese, plain, mild, $ lb.............. pkg. | 100-0) 174-6} 165-4) 166-3] 168-3] 168-7] 170-7} 173-6] 175-9] 176-6! 179-6| 24-0 
PONG pW ILO be Ja vis goles soca ha Hk see Ib. | 100-0) 106-5} 106-8} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 107-9] 107-9| 107-9! 107-9] 107-9} 6-8 
Piour; Gist CERdC4. 1..-).- bdece shes oak Ib. | 100-0} 127-3} 124-2] 124-2} 124-2] 124-2] 124-2} 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2] 4-1 
Rolled oats, package................. Ib. | 100-0] 112-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 125-1] 129-8] 131-4! 8-3 
COT Haken, 8.08 4 co bee cuslna Gidw oes pkg. | 100-0} 101-1) 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 102-2] 105-4] 105-4] 106-5} 9-8 
Tomatoes, canned, 2$’8............... tin | 100-0} 129-9] 137-7| 137-7| 188-7] 142-5] 166-0] 170-8] 170-8} 170-8] 171-7} 18-2 
Peas, canned, 2’s..... fells Fotos ea te sales tin | 100-0} 117-5) 121-7) 121-7) 121-7) 126-7] 180-8} 132-5] 132-5] 132-5] 133-3] 16-0 
COMM CADBEG) 2°60 an. sod de word ow ek tin | 100-0} 128-3] 132-7} 132-7] 132-7] 135-4] 145-1] 146-9} 147-8] 147-8] 148-7] 16-8 
RENE UV A i ccs ceaativ unite hele PRM Ib. | 100-0} 129-4] 133-3] 185-3) 137-3} 187-8] 162-7| 174-5] 178-4] 178-4] 180-4] 9-2 
Opionss Bh ots BSE. gmbh tends Aaee ser 00-0} 108-2) 126-5) 138-8; 163-3) 144-9} 130-6] 142-9} 159-2} 183-7} 187-8] 9-2 
Etat) oe sae havc obese bia e sich 15 lbs.} 100-0}" 89-9] 149-4] 155-5] 184-8] 151-5] 126-8] 130-2] 136-6] 152-7] 204-3] 67-0 
Prtines: Dali sin: (uaottastacnere hae 100-0} 115-8} 120-2) 134-2} 1387-7) 148-0) 144-7] 171-1] 177-2] 176-3] 176-3] 20-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb 100-0} 104-0} 108-6) 121-2) 129-1] 125-8} 125-2} 168-2) 172-2] 172-2) 164-2} 24-8 

BAUROS free sh. e ers aint sonia seek nie doz. | 100-0} 132-5} 154-3) 147-1} 161-1] 151-5] 154-6] 132-1] 137-5) 134-1] 125-6] 36-8 
1 Se Yel cS ae DR He Aa aie Yala @ banged doz. | 100-0] 111-3} 148-6] 147-7} 145-5] 143-1] 149-5] 136-9] 140-3] 138-2] 138-5] 45-0 
Jam, strawberry, 16 of............... jar | 100-0} 111-3] 115-1] 116-3] 125-4] 135-2] 140-0] 141-9] 145-5] 148-0] 149-8] 24-6 
EP RILDOS s 2008. o's sds 3s any. eae here tin | 100-0} 101-5] 106-1] 105-1} 106-6] 112-2] 125-4) 128-4} 129-9] 1380-5} 131-0) 25-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............. jar | 100-0; 118-3} 128-9] 129-6] 181-8] 1383-3) 134-0) 185-5} 1386-2) 137-0! 138-4) 18-8 
Cotnayrups.2 1b-- iu. dada. be Soe tin | 100-0) 188-0, 157-7| 158-2] 159-4] 171-7] 178-7) 180-4) 180-4] 179-9] 178-1} 30-5 
Bugar, granulated... .......00..¢040+008 Ib. | 100-0] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3} 132-3) 132-3] 132-3} 132-3] 147-7] 147-7| 147-7] 9-6 
USAT ey CLOW 4.3: ie. ge lar ceiehe Rese ob oo Ib. | 100-0} 131-3] 134-9} 134-9] 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 134-9] 150-8] 150-8} 150-8} 9-5 
Coffee........ agfere ie OPEL te rae aT ater Ib. | 100-0] 141-6] 131-7] 131-7} 132-0] 133-1] 133-7] 145-9] 146-7] 146-7] 146-7] 49-6 
OM BIQE RS MIN 8 toon he siante sc ao soe pkg. | 100-0] 145-2} 131-6] 181-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 149-0) 149-3] 149-3] 149-3] 43-9 








* Descriptions and units of sale apply to July, 1947 prices. 
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Beef Pork 
oats ——— ae Kecte wm eT ‘ 
“pel ema he > |e z 
3) =r a 2 if ‘eo 
y a= 2 18 Be hoe ae 
; ; (3 es! cle] elgelr = [Sale 
ga) (2 1S lg leclecles] #88 g ESTE 
Locality - iz bee]. (e fe 18 |8eissies! 2/FSk Bol rece 
4 [4 Om Ios iH = Pf 3 lie & 3] .S/@ » a sale 
oe ~2/% 15 |+ |S .s/8 Fo Slepslo S| £1 |e Ua 
g 8 a > le |S LE RlSeS ee ae eias als jasols . 
sS|54| az] eS piel eelee Saf o (BS g2/8S] ol e| gel oe 
SHS BIERIO B/E Bla bls Bale s|S als elk s1|S8l4 b/s 5 Ble 
SEIS alQc shloBl ss 5 S$SlSaos se Bok SAS SB eles o£ 
Sa lc tll fn Fh Ph = ais ia |O [a 
P.E.E.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 49-4/46-4/45-0/32-0130-O0]....}.... 47-9]. ...157-5}28-4131-9/46-5}14-0/56-9/24-9} 7-3 
Nova Scotia— 
Bm AAT oils icawas caleisteres 50-8147-1144-0/31-1/26-6|24-3/48- 7148-6134 8158- 1/28-9131- 7151: 7/15-0/58-1/24-8} 8-0 
8—Noew Glasgow........... 52-5/49-71/49-7139-2127-S8}... .(47-0150-0/35-4158-6/28-8131-4147-6)15-0/56-9/25-1! 7-3 
MSV ONO Vas) oi vee wise ssiterese 52-8)47-6}....182-0)/28-8]....}.... 49-2/86-7159-8}28-5/31-9154-0116-0/58-6)26-41 7-3 
B= LLU Seas See ee e's ove see 51-5/48-5147-7131-7/28-71....{53:0/48-7/85°3158- 6130: 2130-9149-5114-0/56-8|24-7| 6-7 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..........-... 53-0/48-6149-0131-51/28-0131-0150-0145-9134-3157-6129-3131-4/47-8}15-0/58-1125-1| 7-3 
7—Moncton..... AAA is 51-3148-2149-9130-7128-5130-0/48-5|/48-2134-6/60- 4128-3131: 1151-2)15-0/58-0/25-2) 8-0 
8—Saint Jobn...... aie blemiglees 51-9}48-7/43-5130-3]26-8/29-8147-8148-9|35-0157- 7/28 -3131-8150-4)16-0/58-5]25-2} 7-3 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 48 -3/47-2/48-0133-7/26-3}....]...- 47-5|37-6157-3}29-5}... .{50-0/15-0155-0124-8} 6-0 
10—Hull..... PAR PAE ee 45-7143-4]45-1131-0]25-7/30-41... .145-6|383-2158-3|28-4/30-4147-1]15-0/53-8/22-6} 6-0 
11—Montreal............0... 48-2145-6147-0/30-5/27-2129-9146-3145-4134-4158-5)29-1131-2/49-6115-5155- 1123-2} 6-0 
12—Quebee..........0.0c008. 49-2145-6147-0/30-3/25-6130-3147-0141-4|35-2/55-4/28-7/30-9147-4115-0155-4/23-9] 5-5 
12—St. Hyacinthe........... 43 -0139-7/40-0129-8}23-6132+4}45-0143-8/33-1153-6/27-5129-6/45-3114-0154-8123-0} 5-3 
14—St. Johns................ SO Bitar sl garalo Lot ae ike cellent. 59-0/28-7|30-6/47-7114-0155-0/24-4} 5-3 
16—Sherbrooke.............. 51-7148-0/45-4131-7/26-0)38-3148-7/45- 4/33: 0155-2/27-1130-9]47-9115-0155-0)23-5} 6-0 
16—Sorals .ovesicce se sice aie siete 48-7|44-3/45-6/29-4}26-0]....].... 44-7133-1156-9129-5130-8144:9}14-0}54-4/24-0) 5-3 
17—Thetford Mines........../45-6144-7/40-3132-7|24-9]....f.... 42-7|31-6]47-0}28-7130-2/44-0)14-0155-1}23-2| 6-0 
18—Three Rivers............ 47-7144-4|43-6131-9/25-5130-3!..../44-3]83-6/58-1129-1]29-8)47-9115-0/53-5)22-8} 6-0 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................ 50-0}46-0/48-4129-2|27-0/28-3|47- 5147-6133 -0|59-6127-7/30-8143-9]15-0/55-8122-8) 6-7 
20—Brantford............... 50-6147-1|47-6|30-7|27-0130-8)48-5|48-6134-0158- 9127-6130-7145-5]15-0/55-9/24-3) 6-7 
21—Brockville............... 51-5148°1/50-7131-4/27-2)....|48-8146-3132-8/60-5127-9}29-8145-8115-0/55-4/23-6) 6-3 
22—Chatham...............-|49:0/45-6147-8}29-9126-9]. .. .|47-0/48-7134-6/58-3]27-1131-3144-9115-0/55-7/23-2} 5-3 
283—Cormwall............000- 51+6/48-1/49-5}30-7}380-3}....].... 47-4136 -6159-2}28-1130-6]45:3115-0/55-2|23-2) 6-0 
24—Fort William............ 48-3/44-9/46-6)28-9)26-5]....}...-].--.feee- 58-0127-2}29-9}49-7116-0)56-3124-2} 6-0 
25—Galt...... Bg TGR cite, Sey 50-0/46°8/48-4129-8/26-0}....}...-]....f.00 59-5127-9130-71/44-3115-0/56-0123-4] 6+7 
DE—AFuelp nee 25 ateleatearsieie cise 50-3}46-7|48-5130-5}27-9)33-2152-3149-0/35-0157-8127-3}30-9145-4115-0/56-0/23-0} 6-0 
27—Hamilton.............00. 49-3/46-0/47-8)30-5}27-3130-7}... .148-6/383-4/59-1/27-3/30-8147-2116-0/56-4123-2! 6-0 
28—Kingstoniis. ceed eccs: 51-3/46-5/48-3130-5)}26-5132-3147-3148-3/33-1/58-1127-6}30-8146-3115-0/55-0122-7| 6-0 
29—Kitchener............... 49-7}45-9)49-4129-9}26-4132-2146-0)/48- 4133-6158: 2127-4130-8)44-7}15-0155-8/23-3] 6-7 
SU=LONGOR. -s deceit odes: 50-0/45-9)47-5130-4126-8132-5148- 7/48 -6/33-1/58-4127-2/30-5/45-7115-0/56-0/23-3} 6-0 
31—Niagara Falls............ 48-2144-8/46-3}28-9)25-4]....].... 46-7|32-8158-8}27-1130-5148-7115-5155-7|24-1} 6-0 
32—North Bay.............. 49-6/46-4]....).... QT Oberstar faethe 58-9}27-8131-1149-5}16-0/56-6)24-0) 6-7 
83—Oshawa.............020. 49-2}47-1/49-8129-4}26-5/30-0}... .[48-6133-8158-4127-3/380-5146-3/15-0/55-4122-9| 6-0 
S4— OA WAL ss cectosicesecas 49-5146 -3148-3/29-9126-7/30:11/48-4147-7133-4158-5|28-2130-2/47-9115-0155-0/23-1) 6-7 


Flour, first grade, 
per lb. 


Roiled oats, package, 


per lb. 


Corn flakes 
8 oz. package, 
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Se hee al Cn | te) lO Mes Ie ee IO en pee tee ee) I lee I ies tet | eS 
ets cts, | cts cts. | cta.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ctg.| cts.; cta.| cts.| ct#.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts. $ $ 
18-5} 16-9} 17-2| 9-3} 9-9/35-0/20-0/27-7/44-5/66-5/49-1127-0/41-3134-0| 9-7] 9-1159-7/43-0l...... 11.90] 25.00-29.00(b)| 1 
18-6} 16-4] 17-2| 10-0} 9-2/48-6|18-8124-3/43-3152-2/51-9125-4|/40-2/32-71 9-5] 9-5155-1143-1]...... 14.37| 28.00-32.00. | 2 
18-5] 15-8} 17-3} 10-2] 8-5/41-7/21-3|27-0/41-9152-0/49-41... .140-9/33-1] 9-5] 9-5157-1143-0/......1...... 16.00-20.00 | 3 


18-3] 16-5) 17-0} 10-1} 9-5)48-9}19-7|28-5/45-11/56-4/52-4)....141-6/33-1] 9-8) 9-7/56-1/42-8)...... 10.20) 18.00-22:00(b)| 4 
18-5} 16-4) 17-3) 10-7| 9-1/51-0/21-9/26-0/41-1/54-7/51-7)....{40-4/33-7} 9-6} 9-7)56-1/43-01...... 1b OO ye ol. street at) 5 
19-8; 16-7} 17-8} 8-8| 9-7/40-1|17-7/27-4/44-1|55-9/51-0/26-0/41-9133-3] 9-4) 9-3/56-4143-1]...... 15.50} 21.00-25.00(b)} 6 
19-0} 16-6] 17-0} 9-1 8-9137-0)17-4/28-5)39-4/54-0/50-0/26-3/44-0/32-4/10-0}10-0/55-5/42-9]...... 14.70} 27.00-31.00(b)| 7 


18-0} 15-9} 16-6) 8-9] 8-8/43-1/18-6/22-4/42-6/50-3/50-1/26-2/40-4132-5] 9-5} 9-3/54-2/43-2)...... 


17-6} 15-9} 17-7) 8-6} 9-7/45-1)15-0)23-0)48-3/55-0/52-8)....].... 34-6} 9-3) 9-0/58-8/45-0) 20.15 
17-9} 14-6} 16-6] 8-6} 8-4159-6)17-3/26-7|30-4/43-7/47-0/24-7/35-8130-0}] 9-3} 9-2/49-7/44-4] 18,75 
16-7} 15-1] 15-6} 10-3] 8-9/56-5)20-1/24-9/37-0)/40-1/47-5/25-3/39-0/31-1) 9-0) 9-0/52-9145-0} 19,25 
17-7| 15-9] 16-4) 9-5] 9-6/46-4/21-1)25-4/36-9/42-9/48-1/25-8/40-8/32-0) 9-1) 9-0/49-0/45-1] 18.50 
15-7; 15-1} 15-3) 10-6} 9-4/63-1 18-7|25-7140-6/43-6149-3126-3 37-3/31-7| 9-0] 9-0/47-0/45-0} 18.75 
16-5) 16-3} 15-9} 8-7] 9-0/58-3)21-0|....|40-0/48-4/51-01....141-0/33-0| 8-9} 8-8|47-6/44-6! 18.50 
17-3} 15-0} 16-7; 9-8} 9-2/54-9/21-3)26-1/38-0/42-5150-0)26-8)41-3/32-6) 9-0] 9-0/46-8/44-5} 19.40 
16-7| 14:9] 16-5} 10-3] 9-0/62-6)19-5|22-5)40-7/45-0/48-8/25-7139-9133-7| 9-0} 8-7/51-9145-0| 18.37 
18-2 ‘Wl 16-9] 9-7] 8-8|59-7/19-2|26-0/49-0)47-7/50-3/28-0/39-8]....] 9-0} 8-6)52-6/44-1] 19.00 
17-0} 15-1] 16-0} 9-0} 9-2/58-1)19-7/25-2/37-4/46-7/50-0}25-0/39-6/33-7] 9-3} 9-1/53-8/45-3] 18.50 


aeeesreleeerosasese2areee 
a 22208 
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16-7| 15-5} 16-4] 8-3] 9-3/69-5)19-6/25-7|34-2/40-7/48-8}....136-0/30-3] 9-4) 9-3/48-0/44-6] 18.10 
17-5} 15-6} 16-5) 8-6} 8-9)69-1/21-7/25-4/37-4139-1/46-7}26-0/35-5|29-0} 9-3] 9-2/49-1/44-3) 18.00 
17-6; 15:5} 16-1]...... 9-6|51-7/21-7/20-0|39-4/45-2/51-7|....137-7/29-6] 9-21 9-1150-1/43-7] 18.50 
17-0} 15-6} 15-7} 8-2} 9-2/65-1/20-0}....|31-3/39-1/46-8]... .136-3/30-0} 9-7] 9-6/47-5/48-8] 18.00 
175, 10*6h e658 8-7} 9-4171-5]18-7]....)29-1/48-0)....1.... 37-2/29-0} 9-1] 9-1/48-9/43-6} 19.50 
17-6} 15-8} 16-3] 8-3) 9-0/71-6)20-3/26-3/37-7/46-9)47-9)25-5/38+7|28-6| 9-7! 9-7/48-0/43-1] 16.80 
17-6} 15-6] 15-3) 8+7| 9-2)72-8)20-7/26-7180-7)41-1/45-2)....133-4129-4] 9-3] 9-1/48-1/44-7| 18.50 
17-5} 16-1] 15-7{ 8-4] 9-5/69-5)21-1)24+7/33-3/41-7)45-4)... ./85-1/29-6] 9-5] 9-4149-0144-7] 18.25 
17-2} 15-2} 16-0} 8-5] 9-4/69-3/20-3/23-7/40-6/39-9/46-9/25-6/35-8/28-7| 9-1] 9-1/48-2/44-7| 17.50 
16-6} 15-4} 16-0} 8-8) 9-0/61-6/21-3/25-0138-9/42-7/48-6|25-3/36-8]28-9] 9-1] 9-0/49-2/44-3] 18.50 
17-4) 16-0) 15-9) 8-8} 9-1/50-6)21-0/25-0/38-0/43-1)44-5)25-0/35-5129-7| 9-5] 9-4/36-9/44-9] 18.50 
17-3} 15-6} 16-7} 8-1} 8-8]17-8}19-9)25-7/33-6)41-4/46-7/25-5/35-9/28-9| 9-4] 9-2/48-8/44-4] 18.50 
17-3} 14°7]...... 8-4] 8-9]69-2/20-5)....)36-4)42-1/45-7}....185-9)29-6) 9-4] 9-5)/48-0/44-8] 17.13 
1S ol pat WGL3) bs ees 8-7| 9°0/56-4)....}.... 37°3/44-1)....4.... 38-7/30-5/10-0} 9-9/54-3/44-7) 19.50]...... 
SORE a Use es Beieene 9-2] 8-7/71-6/20-6}....|386-2)41-8)........ 36-0/29-0} 9-5} 9-2)52-0/45-1) 18.00 
17-5} 15-5} 16-4; 8-9) 9-3/65-7/21-4/25-3/33-2/43-2)49-9)..../38-4/30-0) 9-2 pA icy beak 18.78) asat’s 
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22.50-26.50 
27.50-31.50 
31.00-35.00 
2750-31 .50 
27.00-31.00 
26.00-30.00 
23 .00-27.00 
27 .00-31.00 
32.50-36.50 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
























Beef Pork 
p 3 leit ale 
a 35 3 o |& I -. 
| lel Je] eT UE eels | 8 
A ¢ iS |. .j24| SiBal eleok > (aala is te 
. Bd ie 1g leeleclae| S128l= Saas ola baa ce 
Locality : a 2 io 18 [8Seeleal Sloss q 7 he o 
wd at eis A tH pay Se =O ape 2 oO 3S {S) a g oo ~ ay 
s |¢ ~ 21% 2 GES lS sg SaSlos| eis 1s Hae 8) Res 
£18 /gF8 Jo 18 8 le e(SeealSteeas) s/§ jaclS |B |e lee 
aslo | SEES SS/ES Si cae) 22/65/85] hs] S/d] om S/S | 53a & 
; Slo Ta zs Qa; a bs : prISn(SenlSunignloula 8 
SS/SBl CSIs BIE SIA alg Bla ole S/S si ele 8 BSi4 ese 8 519 8/585 s]e° 
EEISAISL/SAOAISAIES 8 PSISR/G ASA MAIS Als Ss 2 B10 BIS Bl Boo 
Bie Ce le toe ERS eee: aay ahSiltes ait aber igs AIG vice te cies eis 
cts.|cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. | cts.jcts. jets. jcts. | cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets. 
35—Owen Sound............. 49-7/46-1/48-0/30-3/26-4]....1.... 49-0/35-6/58-3]27-5130-9/43-4)15-0]55-5/22-9| 6-0} 4-1] 6-8] 9-4 
86—Peterborough............ 50-9)47-1148-2}30-4/27-3132-0/47-0/47-0/32-8157-1]27-2130-7/45-3115-0155-11/23-7| 6-0] 4-3} 9-3] 9-2 
87—Port Arthur............. 49-3}45-4145-9)29-0/26-7]....|47-8149-0}36-0|60-6127-5/29-8]50-2116-0156-5124-1| 6-3] 4-1] 7-4] 9-5 
38—St..Catharines........... 48-9}45-4147-3/31-0)27-3/31-0)... ./48-8]82-6/58-31/27-6130-6/47-9|15-5155-8123-6| 6-0] 4-1] 8-3] 9-4 
89—St. Thomas..........0- 49-9146-8/48-5/30-8}27-5/31-4]....|49-2184-7/58-5/27-4130-7/46-6115-0/56-6/23-5| 6-0} 4-2] 8-4110-0 
40 Sarnia ssn cacteete ses sae eee 50-1)/46-1147-5)30-9)27-1]... . |48-0148- 1)33-0/57-1/27-4/31-7/47-2115-0156-2/23-3] 6-0] 4-01 9-0} 9-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 49-9146-2)45-7/30-1/27-3]....146-3148-0 57-7/27-8|30-1/49-1]16-0/55-4/23-5| 6-7] 4-0] 8-2] 9-2 
42-—Stratiord...<s eee Uses 47-8145-0)47-6]30-0127-01....].... 45+8132°7)58-1127-8/31-5/44-6/15-0155-3123-1! 5-31 3-9] 8-8] 9-7 
43—Sudbury.............000. 48-5)45-6/44-0/31-5/27-5)28-0/43-8146-7/35-0157-4127-9131-0/49-1116-0155-9/23-7) 6-7] 4-11 8-5] 9-8 
44—Timmins.............06. 49-2/45-8147-1/29-3]26-4|....146-8147-7 58:3127°9/30-9150-1)17-0/56-6124-6] 6-7) 4-21 8-6] 9-9 
45—TPorontOsssiniccdeeveceres 50-2)/46-9/49-6/31-0/27-0/30-6/50-5149- 1133-2/59-2/27-9/30-4148-5116-0155-9/22-4] 6-7] 4-21 8-8] 9-6 
46—Welland.......cccccceeee 48-4/45-8/45-1/29-2/25-4)28-0)....147-7/84-4157-2/27-8/30-7146-6/16-0155-6/23-5| 6-7] 4:1] 8-5] 9-5 
7 WANGSOR so4:. howl sicea tte aie ee 49-1145-8/47-9}30-3}27-1)....1.... 48-8134-6157-1/27-1130-2147-1116-0155-4)22-7| 6-0} 4-1] 9-0} 9-3 
48—Woodstock........esee0- 50-3/47-4/48-0/31-3)28-3]....1.... 48-3134-3)57-7|27-5/31-3/45-4115-0/55-1/23-1| 6-0] 3-8} 8-6] 9-6 
Maniteba— 
49—Brandon...... I 48-8/43-6]....127-8126-O0]....].... 48-4]33-8157-0)25-4)32-0/46-7|13-0153-8124-6!| 7-1] 3-9] 6-4] 9-7 
5O—Winnipeg. le ees kwon 47-9/43-7|40-8/27-9|25-8|28-0/46-4/46-4/36-0/57-2125-4130-7148-0/14-0/54-2123-7] 8-0} 3-7] 8-3] 9-3 
Saskatchewan— 
51— Moose Jaw.......,..0.-. 45-6142-2)41-8127-0/24-2)....1.... 43 -6/30-2155-4/25-3133-7/44-0/14-0/54-9/24-4] 7-2] 4-0] 7-7] 9-3 
52—Prince Albert...........- 43-4)41:+6141-0/27-2/24-3]/28-0/40-0141-0/30-0/55-6/26- 1/31-5144-8114-0/55-6/24-1| 6-0] 4-2] 7-6] 9-7 
DS——ReSINa ee, dete eeeeee 45-9}42-7143-0/26-6/24-2/29-0/45-1/44-3/31-6155-4125-6133-5145-9114-0/54-9124-4] 6-8] 4-0] 6-41 9-9 
54—Saskatoon..........e000- \47-5)43 +5144 5127-9] 25-2128-0145-8)44-4/32-6156-0/25-3132-1146-3114-0155-0/23-9] 7-2| 3-8} 7-2] 9-5 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary.....ccscccccecce 47-3143 +3144-7|27-3)25-4127-1)48-9144.9 30°7 57-4/24-9131-1)46-8]14-0/56-01/24-4] 7-2} 3-91 7-3] 9-6 
56—Drumheller.............. 46-8)42-8143-5/26-6/23-6/24-0]... .|44-7132-0155-4126-7132-0/44-0114-0/57-0124-61 8-0] 4:4] 9-3 9-8 
67—Edmonton............... 47-3/42-6143-3)26- 9126-6126 -0|42-3/44-5132-3155-6125-1131-8145-1114-0155-9123-7] 7-2 3-9} 8-1] 9-5 
58—Lethbridge.............. 47-0)43-3)41-3}26-3125-7]....142-0/45-5131-7/58-0)24-7132-1147-0114-0156-0)24-2! 8-0] 4-0 7-3] 9-5 
British Columbia— 
§9—Nanaimo.......5...0000. 53+2}48-9151-4130-8)27-8!....150-71....4.... 59-5}28-4/33-2/43-8 16-0157-6/26-4) 9-0) 4-3] 8-7110-0 
60—New Westminster........150-3/46-0/47-9]28- 8126-7 «+ J44-2)47-3/33- 7157-5128 -3131-4143-3/14-0157-7/25-61 8-5) 4-1] 8-7] 9-7 
$1—Prince Rupert........... 50-5/48-5/50-31/29-0/27-0!....145-5)....1.... 57-828 -3/83-5/50-8119-0158-9/27-5}10-0} 4-9] 9-9}10-3 
C2 SU ail eee aby 9 be Bay ek 49-6/45-7147-5)29-0/27-0)29-O01....4....1.... 57° 7127-2)33-7147-5117-0157-7/25-5| 9-0] 4-0} 7-8110-0 
63—Vancouver............... 51-1/46-2/48-8129-7/27-1128-7|44-0/47-8135-7(59-4/28-0130-9143-7114 0157-4/25-5| 9-6] 4-1 8-5) 9-9 
GLE VaotOnint nc tosis ie ee 50-5/47- 1148-8) 29-5)26-9129-3147-4/48-6135-3160-0128-5131-9/44-5115-0157-9 25-8] 9-0} 4-3] 8-8} 9-6 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1947 




































































yoamned Sugar Coal 
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gf late 3 a ag (28 

38) 68] 68] 2218 | ly fe bales/a) sl | |e |Fs] | , | Rate 
ge) 58/38) 24/8 | Sle j2 | 8) Sesesiesissle | [2 lec) $_| 2 
FOCAL EP CPEPIES EM EE MEP Eri Ge Cele ee 

By | 28) SE) Se re SiSe ssa s SS SSigsissieSiesiasigslas/esl Ss| 8 

Ea fais Rei SESSION fo F-Pt I a See Fes = a= ad = 

ets. | cts. | cts cta. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.! cts.! cts.| cts.| cts. $ $ 
#7-3| 718-5 So 8-1] 9-0/72-3120-0/24-2137-1/41-9/47-6]....|36-5/30-1] 9-4) 9-3/52-0/44-3] 18.50/...... 16. 50-20-50 
16-8} 15-4] 16-0] 8-3] 9-6]85-8/20-6]....|35-4/40-2/46-8|....|37-0/30-0] 9-5] 9-4/47-8/44-11 19.00]...... 25 .00-29.00 
17-9/ 15-9] 16-5] 8-5] 9-5/78-6]21-2|26-3|34-7/44-3|48-5}25-5/38-6]29-1] 9-7] 9-6/46-1143-71 16.80]...... 23..00-27.00 
16-9] 15-1] 17-3] 8-4] 9-4/73-3]21-6]....132-6/40-7/40-7/94-6134-5 30-6] 9-3) 9-3147-5/44-8| 17.85]...... 28. 00-32..00 
17-8} 16-2] 16-5] 8-2] 9-1]80-9]19-8]..../42-4/45-2149-7]... .138-9 30-5 9-7} 9-6/49-6/45-0| 18.50]...... 2200-2600 
17-4] 16-5] 17-0] 9-0] 9-2/72-9|19-8/27-2137-6144-1/48-0]....|36-7 29-7 9-8] 9-7/49-8144-5] 18.50]......]....0ccceceeeees 
18-0} 15-91...... 8-1} 9-5/88-8]18-3)....|29-6/45-3]....].... 35-7|29-6] 9-71 9-5/45-9/44-1) 19.00]...... 23 .00-27.00 
17-7] 16-0) 16-8} 8-1] 9-0)65-1]19-4/27-2)34-3]43-3/47-2] .. .|36-5]30-7| 9-6] 9-6]50-6/43-7] 18.00)... 22..00-26.00 
18-0] 15-9] 16-8] 9-0] 9-5158-7/20-0)26-3/28-1]44-4149-0/24-5137-3/30-8| 9-7] 9-5/49-7144-41 19.851...... 28. 50-32. 50 
18-6| 16-3] 17-2] 8-6] 9-6]92-3|20-2127-0|37-3|44-7149-3]..../37-1132-0] 9-8] 9-8/48-0143-91 92. 001...... 29.00-33.00 
17-0| 15-3) 15-6] 8-6] 8-9197-7|20-6]23-5)33-3/40-3/46-7|24-5|36-2[28-9] 9-1) 9-0/40-4/44-0] 17.65]...... 33. 50-3750 
17-0} 15-3] 15-6] 8-3] 9-1]78-8]20-3]....|32-9/39-8]... ./23-2134-6/28-9| 9-21 9-3/45-3/44-3| 17.60l......1....:........... 
Wl) 15-8) 16-5) 8-5) 8-0108-7120-2]. ...|83+2[40-6|46-4/24.3)35-B]29-3} 9-3] 9-1]48-3143-9| 18.50]... 26 .00-30.00 
Bee Me LETH ida alenceienss 8-8162-1|20-6]....|33-4/41-9]....].... 36-8|29-6] 9-6] 9-6/49-1/44-2] 18.00]...... 2250-26-50 
20-1] 17-5] 17-6} 40-6] 9-7/48-7/20-5|20-9]/39-2149-91....|.... 41-6|30-3]10-3|10-1/50-4/43-1]...... 10.00] 22.00-26.00 
19-5] 17-4} 17-6] 9-9] 8-6|79-6|19-9121-0/35-7/42-2)/49-5|26-4138-9/28-6/10-0110-0141-9/42-51...... 15.30] 27.50-31.50 
20-4] 16-8] 18-0} 9-9] 8-8/78-9]20-3/25-0/39-0/43-6]....127-0137-5/30-8110-7/10-7148-2/43-21...... 12.35] 23.50-27.50 
20-3) 17-4] 18-0] 10-1]10-3/63-6/22-7]. .. .|3g-2/50-3/47-6]28-0138-9131-8|10-9/10-7/47-6/43-3]...... 12.60] 20.00-24.00 
20-5} 17-0) 18-0] 9-7} 9-2/95-3|19-9|21-8]31-1/38-7|27-8|95-8137-7|29-9]10-8110-9149-1143-8]...... 13.60] 29.50-83.50 
21-3] 17-5] 18-4] 10-3] 9-1/94-4]21-4}24-9]33-3/47-9147-9}26-9138-0130-2/11-0111-1/49-8142-5]...... 12.40] 23-00-27-00 
20-7); 15-9) 17-4] , 9-9) 9-8/78-5/20-6|24-7|/31-9149-7/51-4|95-3135-6/30-2110-1/10-5/46-7/42-71...... 10.25] 27.00-31.00 
21-3) 17-4] 17-4] 10-0/10-3/73-7|20-3125-0/42-5154-3]54-2197-2/38- 0132-6] 10-7/11-0/46-9142-8]......|....-. 21.00-25.00 
20-3] 15-9) 17-4| 10-1] 9-5|57-1)21-0]24-5/37-4/43-6/54-0|25-5137-1/28-4110-2/10-5147-6/42-91...... 7.60] 26.00-30.00 
20-8] 16-1] 16-9] 9-4] 8-9]88-0]19-6]....134-2148-51..../o7-0135-6130-4|10-4110-8/48-0142-8)...... 7.00] 23.00-27.00 

ere | 11-0| 9-1]87-3}20-4/22-2136-9|36-9]53-7|....|36-7|27-3| 9-9]10-3145-3/43-1)......]...... 17.50-21.50 
19-5} 16-2] 17-3] 10-0] 8-0|78-4119-2/18-6131-1|34-4/53-7)....134-9127-0| 9-0|-8-8142-3143-0]...... 15.45] 20.50-24.50 
20-5] 17-1] 20-01...... 9-3189-9]21-1124-7|43-0|45-2/45-6127-4/35-8131-5| 9-9] 9-7/48-7/42-9]...... 17.25] 20.00-24.00 
21-5] 17-0] 18-4]...... 9-7/86-9]18-9]....|83-7|54-3/57-7127-5/35-7|32-7|10-0| 9-8/45-6/43-6]...... 13-50] 23-00-27.00 
18-4] 15-7} 16-6] 10-0] 7-7/75-3119-0/21-2/29-9/36-1|54-0/24-8|32-5128-0] 9-1] 9-2/45-3142-6)...... 15.45] 26.00-30-00 
19-1} 16-2} 17-5] 10-0] 8-9/80-8]19-4]22-0|29-6|36-9151-4126-3/34-2126-7| 9-91 9-7/48-6/44-4]...... 15.90] 21.50-25.50 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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food prices also continued to dominate the 
advance in city indexes although higher 
quotations were noted for items included in 
the clothing, fuel and lighting, and home 
furnishings and services sub-groups. 


' Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada, at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation 
of the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores, although these are 
included in the calculation of the index, 
since the movement of chain store prices agrees 
closely with the movement of independent 
store prices. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail price of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is included in 
Table I. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per 
cent), $23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), 
$79.30; recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life 
Insurance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index brought the total family living expendi- 


ture to $1,453.80. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1947 


The general level of wholesale prices rose 
a further 2-5 points to 127:8 between May 
and June, 1947. All group changes were 
upward. Non-ferrous metals led with an 
increase of 11-8 points to 126-9 due to sharp 
increases in. copper, lead, zine and solder. 
Substantially higher prices for cotton thread, 
yarn and fabrics, as well as for raw wool and 
wool cloth advanced the textiles group 7-2 
points to 1381-1, while firmer quotations for 
quebracho extract, dynamite, white lead, 
iodine and soap overbalanced a drop in 


‘shellac to advance the chemicals group 7:0 


points to 110-9. In the non-metallie series 
an increase of 1:6 points to 113-0 was due 
to stronger prices for bricks, United States 
bituminous and Welsh anthracite coal, while 
wood, wood products and paper moved up 
1-8 to 162-8 supported by higher prices for 
pine, spruce, hemlock and hardwood lumber, 
and wrapping paper. Export prices of shingles 
were lower. Animal products advanced 1:6 
points to 129-6, reflecting strength in live 
stock, raw furs, footwear and eggs, while a 
gain of 1-1 to 184-8 registered for iron and 
its products was due to upturns for cast iron 
pipe, wire nails and car axles. Vegetable 
products recorded the smallest advance, rising 
only 0-4 to 111-8. Firmer prices for rye, 


1947] 


potatoes, cocoanut oil, pepper and oranges 
overbalanced weakness for raw rubber and 
turpentine. 

The monthly index of Canadian farm 
product prices at wholesale registered moderate 
strength in June, advancing 0-7 to 119-2 over 
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the May level. In the animal products sec- 
tion firmer prices for live stock, eggs and wool 
were responsible for a gain of 1-0 to 144-4, 
while higher quotations for rye and potatoes 
outweighed weakness in onions to move the 
field products series up 0-5 to 104-1. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During ae 
Second Quarter of 1947 


Gee were 316 industrial fatalities in the 

second quarter of 1947 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department of 
Labour. In the previous three months there 
were 303, including 16 in a supplementary 
list. The accidents recorded are those occur- 
ring to persons gainfully employed during the 
course of, or arising out of their employment, 
as well as fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were six industrial accidents which resulted in 
the deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On April 24, twelve miners at Norrie, 
Quebec, were asphyxiated when a fire broke 
out in a shaft in which they were working. 
At Vancouver, British Columbia, the three 
crew members of a missing airplane were 
listed as dead on April 28. A storm which 
swamped ‘their fishing boat in New London 
Harbour, Prince Edward Island, resulted in 
the drowning of four lobster fishermen on 
May 2. ‘Three construction workers were 
killed near Courtenay, British Columbia, on 
May 29, when a logging truck collided with 
the car they were driving in. At Longueil, 
Quebec, a pilot and three employees of a 
mining company lost their lives on June 1 
when the plane in which they were travelling 
plunged into the St. Lawrence River. Twelve 
crew members of the freighter Emperor were 
drowned on June 4 when the steamer struck 
and sank at Canoe Rocks in Lake Superior. 

The statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, certain 
other official sources, and from Lasour 
' GAZETTE correspondents. Newspaper reports 
are also used to supplement these data. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 58, was recorded in transporta- 
tion. During the previous quarter 85 deaths 
occurred in this group. Of the total of 58 


fatalities, 26 were in steam railways and 18 
in water transportation. In the previous three 
months there were 33 industrial deaths in 
steam railways and 35 in water transportation. 

Of the 56 fatalities in the mining group 42 
were in metalliferous mining and 11 in coal 
mining. In the previous quarter 33 deaths 
were recorded in mining, 28 being in metal- 
liferous mining. 

In manufacturing 35 fatalities were recorded 
as compared to 57 in the first quarter of 1947. 
The manufacturing group included 14 deaths 
in iron, steel and products and 9 in saw and 
planing mill products. 

The number of fatalities in logging was 
39 and in agriculture 23, as compared with 
49 and 12 respectively in the previous quarter. 
Fatalities recorded in ‘trade numbered 9 and 
in service, 28. 

In the construction group, 38 fatalities were 
recorded of which 29 were in buildings and 
structures. In the previous quarter 25 deaths 
occurred in this group, 16 of which were in 
the construction of buildings and structures. 

Moving trains, watercraft and other vehicles 
caused 123 fatal industrial accidents during 
the quarter. This was the most important 
cause of fatalities in the period (Table II). 
In the previous quarter 99 industrial deaths 
were classified in this group. 

Dangerous substances caused 45 deaths, and 
falling objects, 34. Industrial diseases, infec- 
tion and other causes resulted in 64 fatalities 
while falls of persons caused 40 deaths. 

The greatest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario with 138 (Table I). In 
the previous quarter 127 occurred in Ontario. 
In British Columbia 69 fatal industrial acci- 
dents were recorded and in Quebec, 32. 
Comparative figures for the preceding quarter 
were 62 for British Columbia and 47 for 
Quebec. 

The largest number of fatalities occurred 
in June with 118. In April 101 were recorded 
and in May, 97. 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1947 BY INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE II.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1947 
BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Notes of Current Interest 





Labour Day The Honourable Humphrey 


M f Mitchell, Minister of 
ees “e Labour, issued the follow- 

sont = sais ing message on Labour 
Labour 


Day, 1947:— 

“On the occasion of Labour Day, 1947, two 
years after the end of the world’s greatest 
war, I want to extend greeting to all the 
workers of Canada and to wish them well in 
the future. 

“As we regard the situation elsewhere at 
this time, I think we can all be very thankful 
for the rate of Canada’s recovery from the 
effects of the last war. We have moved 
through the transitional period in a way that 
is reason for general satisfaction. It is true 
that we have not yet caught up with short- 
ages in many lines, but I think we have done 
well and that our national economy rests on 
a sound basis, giving us much hope for the 
future. 

“We have enjoyed high employment, 
especially during the past year. The income 
of workers by way of wages and salaries has 
reached a new record total. There has been 


a steady absorption of workers in our most. 


productive activities and, in fact, there has 
been a shortage which we have partially met 
by bringing persons from Europe. That is 
most true in regard to lumber camps and 
agriculture. 

“One of the notable features about the 
present day situation is the greater measure 
of industrial peace which exists throughout 
Canada. That, of course, is a prime requisite 
in taking advantage of our stability to pro- 


ceed to increased prosperity. There are one 
or two spots where labour and management 
are in disagreement, but, taking the picture 
of the country as a whole, I think we have 
cause to be pleased with the harmony that 
prevails. It is a tribute to the common sense 
of both the workers and management. 
“International warfare, such as we had 
between 1914 and 1918 and 1939 and 1945, is, 


of course, wholly destructive to life and 
property and to our national well-being. 
Industrial warfare is much the same: it 


destroys the good feeling that should exis¢ 
between. workers and management; for its 
duration there is an end to production and, 
of course, the loss of wages and salaries. One 
never catches up with lost income and lost 
production; it is difficult to heal the wounds 
of rancour. 

“It is true that many years ago there had 
to be all-out struggles between the workers 
and some employers to secure the gains to 
which the workers felt they were entitled. 
We have not yet reached the millennium and 
never will, humans being what we are, but 
there now is a greater realization that every- 
thing that is reasonable can be obtained by 
reasonable means. 

“It has been my great pleasure in the past 
year often to meet with the leaders and 
members of all our labour unions. I have 
been impressed by the strength of these 
organizations and by the intelligent and 
effective steps through which they seek to 
bring benefits to all workers. On the other 
side, of course, we have strong and active. 
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associations of employers. The main fact to 
consider, however, is that all who belong to 
labour unions and employer associations in 
Canada are Canadians, and that deep in their 
hearts what they desire is to see Canada 
prosper and thus to assure prosperity to them- 
selves. The combined strength of our labour 
unions is now at a level that indicates to all 
the importance of the movement to our 
country as a whole. The future of Canada 
indeed rests very heavily on our labour 
unions. I know that that responsibility is 
fully appreciated. 

“There is a thought I would like to express 
and it is one of congratulation to the labour 
movement for the co-operation which has 
been shown in connection with the help 
extended to displaced persons in Europe. 
Understanding the pitiable condition of the 
hundred of thousands of helpless men and 
women in Europe, the workers of Canada have 
displayed a spirit of sympathy and practical 
help with regard to the absorption of many 
of these unfortunates into our life. 

“On this Labour Day of 1947 there will be 
throughout Canada hundreds of celebrations; 
it is labour’s traditional day. The keynote 
can certainly be one of rejoicing for what 
has been gained in the past and what is 
hoped for in the future.” 


Leaders of Canada’s labour 
organizations in Labour 
Day Messages made refer- 
ence to the progress that 
has been made by organ- 
ized labour and its present role in the 
economic and social life of the country. 

Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
pointed out that Labour Day had become 
“a kind of stock taking day for labour, when 
we check up on our past woes and wins and 
rededicate ourselves to bringing into effect, by 
legal processes, further improvements in the 
living and social standards of workers. .. .” 
He asserted that “unquestionably the condi- 
tions of labour and people generally have 
improved in Canada ” and he paid 
tribute to the efforts and achievements of 
“many good men and women” who have in 
the past, “gone down the road we are 
travelling over to-day.” “Organized labour,” 
he said, “is proud of its heritage and proud 
to be citizens of this great and democratic 
country. We celebrate the past and 
dedicate ourselves to the future.” 

Mr. Bengough declared that workers seek 
more wages, in order that the standards of 
living of themselves and their families may 
be maintained in the face of rising com- 


Labour Day 
messages by 
labour leaders 
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modity prices. He asserted that “the well- 
being of Canada requires that its citizens 
have a buying power in balance with their 
productive ability. . . We again repeat,” 
he said, “that every citizen of Canada, able 
and willing to work, is entitled to employ- 
ment at a rate of wages or salary that will 
provide a good home and comfort to himself 
and his family and that the fear of want 
and insecurity must be eliminated for the 
whole of their lives.” To that end organized 
labour wanted “an all-embracing system of 
health insurance that will provide efficient 
treatment during illness and a real old-age 
pension in balance with Canadian standards 
of living.” ‘These objectives “would be sought 
through the medium of our democratic insti- 
tutions and are worthy of the support of all 
citizens,” he said. In conclusion, he asserted 
that labour conceded to capital “a fair return 
on its investment, but we do insist on a 
fairer distribution of the good things of life 
to all those . .. that have invested them- 
selves and their lives into the production of 
agriculture and industry.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour referred to the 
present unsettled world conditions, declaring 
that “everywhere one is faced with problems, 
political, economic and social in both domestic 
and the international spheres.” He continued, 
“it is no easy task to be a citizen of the 
world in these unhappy days, but the best 
way to begin is to be as good a citizen of 
Canada as possible, and to increase Canada’s 
ability to raise her own standards of living, 
while at the same time contributing to the 
utmost extent to the welfare of the other 
nations.” 

Mr. Mosher contrasted the extensive labour 
unrest that existed a year ago, with the more 
favourable conditions at present. He asserted 
that employers are now “more ready to 
recognize that even those workers who 
obtained increases (in wages) last year have 
had them nullified by the rapid increases in 
the cost of living which followed the removal 
of controls and subsidies.” This attitude of 
employers was gratifying not only to the 
labour movement, “but to all those who 
understand the desirability and necessity of 
establishing a sound basis of industrial 
harmony and co-operation and thus building 
the economic and social structure of the 
Dominion upon enduring foundations.” 

He asserted, however, that “strangely 
enough this greatly improved attitude on the 
part of employers is being offset to some 
extent by the reactionary attitude of certain 
provincial governments, and it is possible 
that any trouble which may arise in the 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Nore.—Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 








1947 1946 
Classification A 
August July June August July June 
Employment— 

(ES ES ied gen, RSS een gt Eh BREEN pmaee | wo Ya lave PD tas Sie i 184-5 172-8 173-6 169-9 

WB OUE TOL COn ae Ov. Pe Sic etines s bins 1 ENG As OE a ee AOL aah cabin, See 4,828 
Nov emmeved mek. 96 bo. PEPE GOO APTI, k 2 eto: Ry 4 SOR Ite. eR 4,702 
No. employed, paid workers........ O60) Serres: |. Br, cia chhvaica heal Blech | bore cian 3,154 

Unemployment— 

No. unemployed (labour force survey).000)........../........4. ON re a. cl. daeeae aes! 0: 

Unplaced applicants................. No. 98,902) 114,528 127, 529 160,552} 178,904} 210,751 

Unfilled vacancies... :.cc. isc. eewsvwes No. 90, 034 95,252] 102,461 106,396! 120,819} 115,277 

Unemployment insurance claims..... IN Oa agi Seen. 47,817 59,410 68, 535 82,382 98,810 

Unemployment in trade unions......... Tee sae uets. LS eae eae tale | etn pen cree 10S ls ee anes 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index aggregate weekly payrolls?.........}.......... 173°3 168-5 143-1 141-9 136-6 

Per capita weekly earnings.............. Pees ok eve 36-13 36-00 32-64 32°25 31-68 

Average hourly earnings............ Centsre LSS... 80-8 79-9 70-0 70-0 69-1 

Average hours worked per week........./.......... 42-1 42-9 43-0 42-4) . 42-0 

Prices— 
WV TOCA IBCOR er. ty oeses see toca aoe 129-1 127-8 109-3 109-7 109-3 
Cost ofiliving index® . .2)6 900i 3 Alkds da). 136-6 135-9 134-9 125-6 125-1 123-6 
Industrial Production’...................J........0. 171-6 176-2 149-7 153-5 156-4 

ME TOLaL HPOCNCUON go a Sat ites ea eek teak econ. 114°3 115-0 95-5 98-5 100-5 

Manuiactorinet Pos SA oe a ee Bee... 180°3 184-4 157-8 161-7 165-4 

Bilectric bowertns. .aienel: 21a7. .otaid...GNETR. BAL . 184°4 180-9 164-3 168-2 164-5 

PEA OR 1OS TINAR CROC ce bk cat ler s dor ser mui Used pice § 217°1 232-9 215-0 195-7 216-5 

BLOLALE SMICGACIUSLCU nce es chins cc ig eee iets co oat 236°1 235-3 220-8 212-4 210-5 

Whotesale gales! |. PPA Pe AT Fe eis 274°5 268-3 260-2 249-3 241-5 

Prod uction— 

Electric power.............22+: OO0 Kiwis o4. ees + 3, 750, 881] 3,755, 862]| 3,439,934] 3,422,826) 3,415, 306 

Construction contracts awarded...... WOOO er. oe, 72,515 75, 541 50,414 67,673 66, 402 

igi Tie RARER, Ae SHIA Const. FRA. 157, 153 159, 826 46, 494 66,472 129, 890 

Steel ingots and castings............. SOSH .. bcaalecn.. 232,341] 238,297 88,729} 135,914) 214,861 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle....... fi Solin PE se 108, 234 80, 905 166,550) “*1238;771 103, 666 
EPCS R ee Core ete te COMES oom eee eT. nee. 300,326} 330, 626 217,912} 256,802); 280,132 

Hiour production. 06.3 lh. tG6e8 «Os OOOibbiERLt PAs . 2, 265 2,497 2,159 2, 164 2,184 

UN OWSOTING ooh cs oc. dina 03.5ee o Seaeemeeeoe BONS ath. Acie. . 379,731] 355,606 370,676} 3857,027| 334,207 

Cement, producers’ shipments....000 bbl.}.......... 1, 252 t,207 1,231 1,002 1; 450 

Automobiles and trucks.............. IN Gy FFAS P&. 4... #91907 oait21 137, 12, 293 17,221 15,585 

Timber scaled in B.C......... OOO Bits. Jee fict .|. mba. iekerial.. 330,675| 256,577 104, 438 

GONE OP WY Re aes ea eh Ae whe aes OZ: bs nosy tes 261,397} 269,098 231,200} 239,554) 234,383 

DOC: care sas: Sete Oe tet «ks GOODE fe. Sox. 39,450 39, 453 29, 947 31,009 30, 886 

POA ICY LGB! Is ORGY: HOOT SIMU . 28,103 28, 696 30, 094 31, 660 30, 928 

INSOMOla. . ackh se rites - Levene <4 POO TD We ek, . Se. 19,579 19, 669 15,437 16, 241 15,189 

JIE ES A LO SUE ee ae se eae Te OOOTD.G ce hes. 36, 055 35, 814 39, 163 39,551 39, 262 

opie Agate babe SP Aap Aetna seesaw MOU LOUSY. eres 1, 200 1p Ba 1,346 1,133 1,259 

Distribution— 

Trade, external, excluding gold.......$000}.......... 466,400} 507,400 409,218} 352,878} 326,430 
Imports, excluding gold......... +. OUT aria tthe, ica 226,800; 231,100 163, 224 161,615 157, 658 
Exports, excluding gold............ SOOOPE LET ESS. 236,600} 272,700 242,685) 188,706} 166,697 

Railways— 


Car loadings, revenue freight®..... Cars} 304,550} 304,144) 317,767 289,950} 269,213} 280,130 
Banking and Finance— 


Common stocks, index3..............000- 105-5 107-4 105-3 116-9 119-1 123-3 
PPPOE OTCOLUST OO RS. WOO oe Ro ure hover i ace « 155-4 155-8 157-9 157-5 161-6 
Bond yields, Dominion, index3........... 83-9 83-8 84-3 85-0 85-1 84-9 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts.$000}.......... 6,123,898] 5,975, 359|| 4,866,540] 5,546,863} 5, 609,420 
Bank loans, current, public........... 1 a a ae 1,715,050} 1,667,303|| 1,209,705} 1,190,154} 1,147,716 
NOHO Y OUND Te. foe eee tse Pood es oe $000] f. ave... 7,430, 239] 7,397,000|| 7,120,600) 7,097,300} 6,974, 600 
Circulating media in hands of 
publicassed. ai «.L.agive «das SOOO RSS. ews . 1,072,109] 1,085,398|| 1,079,800} 1,051,200) 1,075, 000 
DODOSMS, DOUCCs sk uno ode Sees toh SOUT TAS cat, 3,689,470] 3,643, 755|| 3,465,700) 3,410,900} 3,363, 500 
DIGpOsis UeTaamt.cse tae: ook Coes DOOR ae aks. oe 1,125,613) 2,185, 833]| 2,148,200} 2,197,100) 2,150,300 
Citifor P20... Sh. Soe helt .: co fee SOOGHE. eto . 542,777 482,034 426, 900 438, 200 385, 900 


1 Base 1926=100. 2 Base, June, 1941=100. 3 Base, 1935-1939=100. 4 Revised for the years 1935 
to present and available in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics for May, 1947. 5 Figures are for 
four-week periods. 


*Factory shipments. 
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immediate future will be due more to unfair 
legislation than to unfair treatment by 
employers.” 

In spite of the problems of the day, Mr. 
Mosher felt that “the outlook for Canada is 
fairly encouraging.” He asserted that organ- 
ized labour had maintained its strength 
and prestige in the post-war period and 
is “developing into a national institution 
with a full appreciation of its rights and 
responsibilities.” 

(Mr. Gerard Picard, General President of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, said it was important for the public 
to realize that organized labour, taken as a 
whole, did not by any means have the 
revolutionary character that was attributed to 
it in certain quarters. “There are not twenty- 
five important industrial disputes in Canada 
a year, and scarcely half a dozen in the 
Province of Quebec.” 

Mr. Picard said that in Quebec collective 
bargaining had given birth to about 100 orders 
under the Collective Agreement Act; about 
500 collective agreements under the Labour 
Relations Act and the Public Service 
Employees Disputes Act; and about 500 
contracts under the Professional Syndicates 
Act. Approximately 300,000 employees, male 
and female, were at present subject to these 
orders, agreements and contracts. 

Referring again to the small number of 
important strikes, Mr. Picard said that these 
were, however, given more sustained and 
unfavourable publicity than lockouts, bad 
legislation, or the unjustified interventions of 
provincial police. 

Stating that the Canadian Criminal Code 
and the Quebec Civil Code were out of. date 
and not adequate in the face of modern 
social problems, Mr. Picard said that a true 
Labour Code was needed in the province, 
which would be complete and would deal not 
only with the regulating of collective bargain- 
ing but also with the legal existence of trade 
unions, collective agreements and orders, 
union security, the public service, industrial 
security, conciliation, arbitration, labour tri- 
bunals, minimum standards of wages and 
hours, industrial accidents, social security, 
strikes, picketing, protective measures, 
employers’ associations, and other matters. 


The accompanying table 


Employment contains the latest available 
and industrial statistics reflecting indus- 
statistics trial conditions in Canada. 


Figures are shown for cer- 
tain months in the current year as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1946. 

Business activity continued at a high level 
in July, according to available statistics. Em- 
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ployment was the highest ever recorded during 
the month of July. Per capita weekly earn- 
ings reflecting increases in wages and high 
employment, continued to rise. 


Employment and Earnings—The index of 
industrial employment, calculated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, stood at 189-0 at 
July 1 as compared with 184-5 in the preced- 
ing month and 173-6 at July 1, 1946, at which 
time the situation was greatly affected by in- 
dustrial disputes. The latest index is the 
highest for any July in the record. The in- 
crease in employment, as compared with the 
war years, is due largely to improvement in the 
non-manufacturing industries. A comparison 
with the pre-war years indicates that the in- 
crease in employment is largely a result of 
greater activity in both manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries. 

A pronounced increase in employment was 
reported in manufacturing at July 1 as com- 
pared with the previous month, notably in 
food processing, lumber, pulp and paper and 
iron and steel plants. In the non-manufactur- 
ing group, there were large seasonal gains in 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, hotels and restaur- 
ants and in retail and wholesale trade. Only 
in logging was there a moderate seasonal de- 
cline. In mining, the substantial increase re- 
sulted largely from the resumption of opera- 
tions on a more normal scale following the 
settlement of the coal strike in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

Reports from 17,760 employers showed com- 
bined staffs 1,946,032 persons, an increase of 
46,494 from the total reported at June 1. The 
pronounced advance in industrial employment 
at July 1 as compared with the previous 
month was accompanied by a relatively greater 
rise in weekly wages and salaries. Payrolls 
distributed by the reporting firms at the 
beginning of July rose to $70,317,314, from 
$68,375,865 reported at June 1. The greater 
percentage increase in the payrolls as com- 
pared with that in personnel was partly due to 
the payment of higher wage-rates in certain 
industries, but the settlement of the Maritime 
coal strike was also a factor. The weekly 
average per employee at the date under review 
was $36.13; at June 1, the figure was $36. 
Per capita figures at July 1 in earlier years 
were: 1946, $32.25; 1945, $32.32; 1944, $31.72; 
1943, $30.97; 1942, $2849 and 1941, $25.49. 
Since the beginning of the monthly record of 
payrolls at June 1, 1941, there has been an in- 
crease of 43-1 per cent in average weekly 
earnings. 
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Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices, based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
129-1 in July as compared with 127-8 in June 
and 109-5 in July, 1946. Six of the component 
sub-groups showed increases while two declined 
slightly. The index of vegetable products ad- 
vanced 1-7 points from 111°8 in June to 113-5 
in July while the index of animal products 
declined 0-2 points, from 129-6 to 129-4 in the 
same period. Increased prices for maple lum- 
ber, cedar shingles and wood pulp were re- 
flected in the index of wood products which 
rose to 165-0 in July from 162-8 in June. The 
index of textile products increased 1-1 points 
from 131-1 to 132-2. Increased wholesale 
prices were noted for rayon fabrics, woollen 
cloth and sisal rope while a decrease was shown 
for cotton thread. The indexes of non-ferrous 
metals and of non-metallic minerals rose 
from 126-9 to 181-1 and 113-0 to 114-4 respec- 
tively. In the non-metallic mineral group 
coal tar, glass, fuel oil, sand, gravel and crushed 
stone showed increases. Among the non- 
ferrous metals, the price of silver decreased 
while the wholesale prices of aluminium sheet, 
copper, lead ingots and pipe showed advances. 
The index of iron products rose slightly from 
134-8 to 135-0 while the index of chemical 
products moved from 110-9 to 110-8. The 
index of producers’ goods rose from 128-5 in 
June to 129-4 in July while the index of con- 
sumers’ goods advanced from 116-5 to 117-5. 
The index of Canadian farm products showed 
an increase of 0:9 points, from 119-2 to 120-1. 

The cost-of-living index, based on average 
prices for the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, ad- 
vanced 0-7 points to 136-6 on August 1 from 
135°9 on July 2. At August 1, the index was 
9-6 points higher than at the beginning of the 
year, and 11 points higher than on the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

The advance over July 2 was led by a rise of 
2-3 points to 145-5 for clothing. In this group 
increases in men’s clothing predominated, fol- 
lowed by upturns in footwear, women’s wear 
and piece-goods. Fuel and lighting increased 
1-3 points to 118-6 as a result of scattered in- 
creases in the prices of coal and coke. Home 
furnishings and services moved up 1-2 points 
to 143-7, reflecting higher prices for cleaning 
supplies and furniture. A gain of 0-8 points to 
160-6 for foods was one of the smallest in 
several months. The remaining two groups 
were unchanged: rentals at 117-8, and miscel- 
laneous items at 117-2. The advance in the 
general index since August, 1939, was 35°5 
per cent. 
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Late in July 725 woods 
Employment workers arrived in Canada 
of woods workers from displaced persons’ 
and domestics camps in Germany, and 
from displaced were despatched by special 
persons’ camps train to woods operations in 
Northern Ontario. 

The men, who volunteered to come to Can- 
ada to help meet the shortage of woods work- 
ers, are being housed in existing woods camps 
which are inspected to insure that living con- 
ditions are satisfactory. They are receiving 
the going wages and are employed under the 
same general conditions as regular Canadian 
woodsmen. 

Early reports from the woods industry and 
Department of Labour officials indicate that 
the men are generally making an excellent im- 
pression, are pleased with their employment 
and their surroundings, and are enthusiastic 
about their new life in Canada. 

Regular Canadian woodsmen in the camps 
where the new workers are employed state 
that they are quite happy to welcome these 
men. They feel they will adjust themselves 
quickly to Canadian conditions. 

Of the men 328 are from displaced persons 
camps in the British occupied zone of Ger- 
many, and the remainder from similar camps 
in the United States zone. Before selection, 
all applicants were assembled at central 
points in each of these zones where the 
Canadian Selection Team consisting of Immi- 
gration and Labour officials assisted by 
representatives of the woods industry inter- 
viewed each of them individually. 

The largest single group consists of men 
from the Baltic countries. There is also a 
considerable number of Poles with smaller 
numbers from numerous other countries. Their 
ages range from 19 to 41, with most of them 
under 35. 

The men constitute the first contingent of 
close to 3,000 workers from the same source 
who were expected to arrive in Canada by 
mid-September. 

A further movement of displaced persons 
from European camps to Canada, sponsored 
by the Department of Labour and the Immi- 
gration Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources, consists of 1,000 women for 
domestic work. 

Selection teams, made up of women Officials 
of the two Departments, sailed for Europe in 
August. If the movement proves satisfactory, 
further movements of women as domestics 
from the camps will be carried out. Out of 
the first 1,000 it is hoped to relieve the acute 
shortage of housekeeping help in hospitals and 
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service establishments. In future movements 
of women, attention will be given to the gen- 
eral need for household workers throughout 
the country. 

On August 15, 1947, the 
Closing of Department of | Labour 
Japanese issued the following state- 
Placement Hostel ment in regard to the 
at Moose Jaw closing of the Japanese 

placement hostel at Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan :— 

“Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, announces the closing on August 13 
of the Japanese placement hostel at Moose 
Jaw, Sask. The Department of Labour feels 
that the public might wish to know some- 
thing of the background to this action. 

“During 1942, when the Department was 
carrying out the Government’s policy of 
evacuating 21,000 people of Japanese origin 
from the Pacific coast protected areas due 
to the war emergency, certain individuals, 
mostly born in Japan, were interned either 
upon suspicion of subversive activities or 
because of refusal to co-operate in the 
evacuation. This group totalled nearly 800 
and were interned at Angler, Northern 
Ontario. — 

“From 1943 through 1946 the large majority 
of these were screened by the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police and were released 
individually for placement by the Depart- 
ment in various types of essential employ- 
ment, where they have worked quietly and 
industriously. They have nearly all become 
re-established with their families in new 
environments. 

“In 1946, another 150 to 200 internees 
decided to repatriate of their own free will 
to Japan, and were given the same free 
transportation and allowances to assist them 
on their way as were provided to other 
repatriating Japanese from Canada. 

“The residual group of approximately 100 
ex-internees were reunited in the summer of 
1946 with their families at the Moose Jaw 
hostel. They were the unco-operative core 
of the former interned group who took the 
position they must be returned to Japan by 
force. 

“It was felt that by reuniting them with 
their families and mingling them with the other 
Japanese from British Columbia in the place- 
ment hostel, they would regain a sense of 
reality and decide to resume normal life. 
During the last twelve months this has 
developed, and all but about 35 of the former 
internees have moved out to ordinary employ- 
ment with the assistance of the Department. 

“This last small group with relatives under 
their influence, totalling 60, are all employ- 
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able men who have persistently refused 
numerous offers of suitable employment with 
accommodation on the prairies or in eastern 
Canada, as well as transportation and reloca- 
tion allowances offered by the Department. 
They are unwilling to make any effort to 
support themselves or re-establish themselves 
in normal life. 

“The Department has therefore in the 
interests of economy closed the messing 
facilities at the Moose Jaw hostel. This 
group of 60 will be allowed to remain for 
the time being in the living quarters at the 
hostel but will have to obtain and cook their 
own food. The Departmental placement 
officers will, however, continue to provide 
assistance to those individuals or families who 
change their minds and accept employment 
offers or who decide to go back to Japan on 
the next voluntary repatriation ship.” 


Some 13,000 civil servants in 
sixteen Government depart- 
ments have been given in- 
struction in various phases of 
the Dominion Government’s 
staff training program since 
its inception in 1944. Most of the subjects cov- 
ered in the program are presented by the con- 
ference method, whereby a conference leader 
gives instruction to a group of eight to twelve 
employees. 

For new employees an induction training pro- 
gram has been developed for the purpose of 
acquainting them with the organization of 
which they are a part. A refresher course cov- 
ering stenography, typewriting and English 
has been introduced in several departments. 
Courses in public relations, public administra- 
tion, filing and correspondence are being devel- 
oped, while a special course for office boys and 
girls is under consideration. 


Staff training 
program in 
Dominion 
Civil Service 


The series of courses in supervisory training, 
which have proved their usefulness in industry 
and which have been sponsored by Canadian 
Vocational Training (L.G., 1945, p. 1755), have 
been offered in a number of departments. 
These courses include training in the technique 
of instruction, the improvement of working 
methods, accident prevention and job relations. 


To help trainees retain the material pre- 
sented in the courses, “refresher” pamphlets 
are to be distributed. Visual instruction is 
given through the use of a film library. 

The courses, which were first offered by the 
Department of Labour, are now under the 
direction of the Staff Training Branch of the 
Civil Service Commission. They are given 
during working hours. 
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The early days of the trade 
union movement in Canada 
were recalled recently when 
Mr. J. W. Buckley, acting 
secretary of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada 
presented a bound copy of 
the minutes of the first meetings of the 
Toronto District Trades and Labour Council, 
1871 to 1887, to Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, for the Labour Depart- 
ment library. 

Accompanying Mr. Buckley were Mr. Percy 
R. Bengough, President, Trades and ‘Labour 
Congress of Canada, and Mr. Arthur E. 
Hemming, associate Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Congress. 

The records of the initial meetings of the 
first central labour body in Canada offer a 
wealth of material to the student of trade 
unionism and the advance of industrial rela- 
tions. One of the most interesting facts con- 
tained in the book is a record of the first 
Labour Day Demonstration on the North 
American continent—April 15, 1872, in Toronto. 

In making the presentation, Mr. Buckley 
pointed out that the original minutes were lost 
to the Toronto District Labour Council in 1887 
and were not recovered again until 1938, 50 
years later. 


Minutes of early 
labour meetings 
presented to 
Department of 
Labour 


During the war years show- 
ings of films of labour and 
industrial interest were or- 
ganized by the National 


Distribution of 
labour films 
by National 


Film Board Film Board through the 
trade union and industrial 
circuits. Designed to help morale, to give 


training in production operations and in acci- 
dent prevention, and to provide information 
on a variety of topics, the films reached a 
monthly audience of about 100,000 workers. 


With the ending of these circuits, the Film 
Board has developed arrangements by which 
industrial, labour and community groups make 
their own arrangements for obtaining and 
using appropriate films. Films produced for 
federal government departments are deposited 
in film libraries from which they are made 
available to such groups. Special attention 
has been given to forming industrial film coun- 
cils, in which the industrial firms in a given 
area co-operate in providing their own film 
facilities. This movement is under way in 
most parts of Canada, with the assistance of 
regional officers of the Film Board. 

Trade union circuits are being replaced by 
the trade union film council plan. During the 
coming season films of interest to trade unions 
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will continue to be placed in local film lib- 
raries and brought to the attention of labour 
organizations. Such films are selected by the 
National Labour Union Film Committee, 
which includes representatives of the two Con- 
gresses and the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Among the labour films recently released are 
the “Accidents Don’t Happen” series, “Opera- 
tion Employment,” “Building for Tomorrow,” 
“Workers on the Land” and “ILO.” 


On August 22, the Minister 
of Labour announced the 
finalization of an agreement 
between the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union (TLC) and 
three Great Lakes Shipping 
Companies on the issue of “shore delegate” 
passes for members of the Union. 

The agreement was achieved partly on 
recommendations of Mr. Leonard W. Brock- 
ington, K.C., appointed on July 20, as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to 
investigate the situation and attempt to nego- 
tlate an agreement, and partly as a result of 
conversations held between the Minister and 
his Deputy and representatives of the Union 
and the Canadian Steamship Lines, Limited, 
the Sarnia Steamship Limited, and the Col- 
onial Steamship Company Limited. 


Agreement 
reached in 
Great Lakes 
shipping dispute 


Terms provided that passes to board com- 
pany vessels would be made available upon 
receipt by the Companies of a duly certified 
form of application, and signed documents 
waiving the right of the agent to sue for dam- 
ages due to injuries sustained aboard its 
vessels; and assuring that the agent was a 
Canadian citizen, was neither a Communist 
nor a communist agent, and that he agreed not 
to engage in any political activity aboard 
ship. 

A fuller account appears in the Industrial 
Disputes and Conciliation Section of this 
issue (p. 1274). 


The decision that a trade 
union, which comes within 
the British Columbia In- 
dustrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, is @ legal 
entity which may be prosecuted as such, was 
given by Mr. Justice Macfarlane of the B.C. 
Supreme Court on July 22 and confirmed on 
August 12 by the Court of Appeal. A 
summary of the former’s judgment appears 
in the Labour Law section of this issue and 
that of the Appeal Court will appear next 
month. 


Trade union 
ruled legal 
entity in B.C. 
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Ottawa Allied Trades and 
Ottawa Labour Labour’ Association  cele- 
Association brated its golden jubilee 


celebrates fiftieth carly in August. The climax 
anniversary to the observance was a 

dinner-dance at which the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. 
Nelson Cruikshank, Director of Social Insur- 
ance Activities, American Federation of 
Labour, Mayor Stanley Lewis of Ottawa, and 
Mayor Raymond Brunet of Hull, were guests 
of honour. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell declared that in 
the past 50 years the Association had “learned 
the virtue .of patience and persistence and 
that reforms cannot come over night.” He con- 
tinued, “I am in a position to know how sub- 
stantially your Association has contributed to 
the stabilization of industrial relations during 
the war and since in the city of Ottawa, a 
contribution which I heartily commend.” 


In a brief review of the history of the 
Ottawa Association, Mr. Bengough paid a tri- 
bute ‘to the services rendered to organized 
labour by the Ottawa Association, referring 
specifically to the “lifetime of service” rendered 
by the late “Paddy” Draper, who had been a 
member of the Ottawa Association, and for 
many years was Secretary-Treasurer and later 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. But while celebrating “a glorious 
past,’ Mr. Bengough urged trade unionists to 
“continue the work of our predecessors... . 
towards a system of life that will guarantee 
to every citizen, an adequate income sufficient 
to provide a good home and comfortable living 
for himself and his family; that will free all 
from fear of want .... with efficient treat- 
ment during illness and full protection in 
old age”. 


Mr. Cruikshank brought fraternal greetings 
from President William Green of the A.F.L. 
He drew attention to the dangers inherent 
in policies promoted by both the “left wing” 
and the “right wing” and urged that “if the 
leaders of the world would listen to, and be 
guided by the aspirations of the common man, 
real peace and security would come to us all.” 


The greater liability of 
juvenile workers to acci- 
dents is emphasized in a 
recent statement by the 
United States Department 
of Labour which was based 


on a survey of manufacturing industries in 
1945. 


Liability of 
young workers 
to machine 
accidents 
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The industries included iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, paper and allied products, food products, 
leather goods, chemical products and many 
others. Office, clerical and sales workers were 
included as well as those employed in produc- 
tion, maintenance and transport. 

For workers under 18 the rate of disabling 
injuries, that is those causing disability for 
more than the day of the accident, was found 
to be one and a half times as great as among 
those over 18, and the rate of accidents caus- 
ing permanent disability was almost twice as 
great. 

It is generaily agreed that young workers are 
more liable to machine accidents if they are 
permitted to work about machinery. The 
result is permanent disabilities. In Illinois, 
which maintains records of workmen’s compen- 
sation cases by ages, it was reported in March, 
1946, that not only were two-thirds of the 
accidents to workers under 18 in manufacturing 
industries but that one-third of them were 
machinery accidents, chiefly on power-driven 
machinery. 

The greater liability of juveniles to acci- 
dents, particularly machine accidents, and the 
need for the regulation of employment in 
hazardous operations has also been empha- 
sized repeatedly by the Chief Inpector of Fac- 
tories in Great Britain in his annual Report. 


An investigation, 
dered by the 


engen- 


United States . continuing 


Government high level of prices in the 
prosecutes firms United States, has been 
for price launched into price fixing 
conspiracies practices by the United 

States Department of Jus- 
tice. In announcing the investigation, At- 


torney General Tom C. Clark stated that it 
had as its object the criminal prosecution of 
those conspiring to increase prices. 

The Attorney General said that his Depart- 
ment would press for the imposition of jail 
sentences for individuals convicted and maxi- 
mum fines against convicted corporations. He 
emphasized that although the criminal pro- 
visions of the nation’s anti-trust laws had, in 
the past, been invoked, failure, except in a 
few cases, to impose penal sentences had ren- 
dered enforcement relatively ineffectual. This 
fact, plus soaring prices in the food, clothing 
and housing fields, indicated the need for a 
new and more vigorous approach, he stated. 

The statement noted that, in the state of the 
union message in January, “President Truman 
pointed out to the Congress that, despite half 
a century of anti-trust law enforcement, one of 
the gravest threats to our welfare lay in the 
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increasing concentration of power in the hands 
of a small number of giant organizations, and 
that today we find that to a greater extent 
than ever before whole industries are domin- 
ated by one or a few large organizations which 
can restrict production in the interest of higher 
profits and thus reduce employment and pur- 
chasing power. 


“In his recent midyear economic report, the 
- President warned that prices, to support a pros- 
perous economy, must be kept down to the 
lowest point compatible with costs and reason- 
able business incentives and that a free enter- 
prise system cannot tolerate collusion in price, 
in curtailment of output, or in restriction of 
capacity expansion, or the hampering of the 
entry of new firms into the business life of the 
community. 


“The anti-trust program for this year will 
be aimed at these vital problems. 


“In addition to the new program the divi- 
sion will continue its present activities aimed 
at breaking up monopoly power in various 
industries.” 


Complaints by the Department of Justice 
laid against alleged monopolies up to the end 
of August named many of the major producers 
of steel, rubber tires and tubes, oil, moving 
pictures and real estate organizations. 


Business Week of August 16 
reports the establishment of 
an incentive system provid- 
ing for discharge in the 
event that normal wor 
standards are not met, as 
well as benefits for more efficient production. 

Concluded between the Air Conditioning 
Institute, representing 22 Detroit companies 
and the AFL Sheet Metal Workers Local 281, 
the incentive plan affects some 1,500 workers 
installing galvanized ducts in houses for gas, 
oil or coal heating plants. 


The article states that in “figuring the 
amount of incentive pay, the institute and 
union have agreed on $54 as the cost of install- 
ing ducts in an average 6-room house. If a 
worker can install the duct for less than $54, 
he is entitled to share from 50 per cent to 75 
per cent of the difference. 
that a worker can add as much as $15 a week 
to his paycheck under the plan. And the 
institute feels that both it and the consumer 
benefit through the maintenance of price 
levels. Where a worker cannot install the 
duct for $54 or less the institute may seek his 
discharge on the basis that he is either indolent 
or not sufficiently skilled. 


Discharge 
provided for 
in incentive 
scheme 
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“Whether the negative incentive can have 
any practical effect remains to be seen. In 
those few instances where it has been licensed 
in a labour agreement it has rarely been 
utilized.” 


In order to facilitate the re- 
cruitment of displaced per- 
sons of non-German origin, 
Britain and France have 
agreed to arrangements 
whereby the necessary facili- 
ties for such recruitment in 
their occupied zones of Aus- 
tria and Germany are to be made mutually 
available. This entails the use of both nations’ 
assembly and selection centres, free access to 
all camps in the respective zones, free supply 
of necessary petrol and, oil and provision of 
information and documents concerning dis- 
placed persons. 

Displaced persons admitted to work in 
France or the U.K. are to receive the same 
pay as French or British workers, enjoy the 
same rights as aliens in general, and may 
bring in their own property with due regard 
to available transport. 


For a period of 18 months after each dis- 
placed person enters France or the U.K., he 
may be deported if found unemployable or un- 
desirable (having cancelled his contract with- 
out good reason, shown himself unsuitable, or 
if he constitutes a danger to security or 
public order). 

Stateless displaced persons are to receive the 
protection of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for Refugees. 


Britain and 
France conclude 
agreement on 
recruitment of 
displaced 
persons 


The extent of recruitment envisaged during 
the first two-month period of the agreement, 
concluded on June 10, 1947, was expected to 
amount to some 24,000 workers. 


A statutory 40-hour week 
came into effect in New 
South Wales on July 1. 
The Act applies to all in- 
dustries, except coal mining 
and those covered by awards made either 
under the New South Wales Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act or the Commonwealth Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, and except 
domestic servants, fire-brigades and certain 
classes of employees in rural industries. 


Some flexibility in the daily and weekly 
hours-limits was provided for by a stipulation 
that the number of ordinary working hours 
shall not exceed eight in any consecutive 24 
hours, or 40 in a week, or 80 in 14 consecutive 


Forty-hour 
week in New 
South Wales 
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days, or 120 in 21 consecutive days, or 160 in 
28 days. In the public interest longer hours 
may be permitted by the New South Wales 
Industrial Commission and by Conciliation 
Committees and, for health reasons, the hours 
may be shortened. The same amount of 
wages is to be paid for the 40-hour week 
as for the 44-hour week. 

A new provision permits shorter hours than 
the normal statutory number to be fixed by 
an agreement or by an award which is made by 
consent. Previously, such awards or agree- 
ments could not be validly made; only the 
Industrial Commission could permit reduction 
below standard hours. This provision, how- 
ever, is subject to appeal by the Crown for an 
order to suspend, vary or rescind such award 
or agreement. 


A scheme to provide all 
Italian factories with media- 
tion machinery has been 
agreed to by the Italian 
General Confederation of 
Industry and the General 
Confederation of Labour, according to a recent 
article in the New York Times. 

The agreement provides for the compulsory 
creation of factory commissions in Italian in- 
dustrial concerns employing more than twenty- 
five workers. In smaller places there will be 
a single delegate elected by the workers. | 

The commissions and delegates will not have 
a& voice in running the plants but will co- 
operate with management in the solution of 
all labour problems. They will watch the ap- 
plication of labour contracts, and will inter- 
vene to settle all collective or individual 
labour controversies. 

If any concern finds it necessary to reduce 
its staff, the commission or delegate will assist 
the management in drawing up a list of work- 
ers to be dismissed. It is hoped that they 
will be buffers between management and the 
workers, contributing toward softening all con- 
troversies. 

“The members of the factory commissions 
will be elected by the workers,” the article 
states. During their term of office and for one 
year afterward they and the workers’ delegates 


Mediation 
machinery 
established in 
Italian plants 
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may not be dismissed or transferred without 
the consent of the workers and the industrial- 
ists’ organization. 

One article of the agreement states that the 
activities of factory commissions and workers’ 
delegates must not hinder production. 


Musical instruction as an 
Musical aid in the rehabilitation of 
instruction of hospitalized veterans, com- _ 
hospitalized menced in a modest way by 
veterans a New York Red Cross 


worker in the fall of 1945, 
is to be provided for patients in several 
veterans’ hospitals throughout the State. 


A report in a recent issue of the New York 
Times asserts that “the program has already 
received the highest commendation and sup- 
port of high-ranking officials in the Army, 
Navy and Veterans’ Administration.” The 
program, which has been financed by the 
Musicians’ Emergency Fund, has made a 
“valuable musical contribution to the hospitals 
in the New York area,’ and officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration have requested the 
Fund to expand its activities to all hospitals 
in the New York area and eventually through- 
out the State. 


For the past 18 months “the Fund has pro- 
vided individual professional training, instru- 
ments and other supplies for 1,800 service 
men. ... A drive for $500,000 to guarantee 
continuance and expansion of the program for 
three years is nunder way,” it is stated. 


The announcement states that “in giving 
the patients a new interest and the opportunity 
to develop a new skill, the project helps to 
dispel discouragement and the monotony of 
long confinement, as well as to establish a 
regular contact with an ‘outside person’—the 
music instructor.” It is declared that “the 
work is especially important now that the 
war is over and hospitalized men tend to fear 
that civilians have forgotten them.” 


One hundred profesional music teachers 


-have been trained by the Fund and are paid 


for their work. It is planned to allocate part 
of the Fund’s money for instruction of addi- 
tional teachers, both for the expanded program 
in New York City and to aid in the com- 
mencement of similar programs in other areas. 


The Problem of the Older Worker* 


A GENERAL scarcity of labour exists today, 
yet unemployment among older workers 
is steadily growing more serious. This marks 
the return of a fundamental problem which 
must be tackled not merely on the basis of 
its current urgency, but also in the light of 
the long-term developments which created it. 
The war removed almost all age discrim- 
ination in industry. The country’s manpower 
resources were stretched to the limit to meet 
the demands of the armed forces and of war 
industries. All available workers were 
urgently needed, and age was no barrier to 
employment. 

With the end of the war, the problem of 
the older worker again took definite shape. 
Almost one million servicemen were returning 
to civilian life and the labour market; wartime 
developments had increased the technological 
replacement of individual skills; industry 
began the “weeding out” process, and the age 
of employees again became a determining fac- 
tor in employment. 


Three months after V-J Day, 26,000 persons 
of the 172,000 unemployed, or 15 per cent of 
the total, were “past 45.” Since that time, 
the number of unemployed workers in this 
age group has grown markedly in proportion 
to total unemployment. By June 1, 1947, 
total unemployment had fallen to 91,000 
(almost half the November, 1945, figure), but 
unemployment in the older age group had 
only declined to 21,000. The “over 45” group 
thus accounted for 23 per cent of total unem- 
ployment, in contrast to only 16 per cent at 
June 1, 1946, one year ago. Older workers, 
therefore, seem to be forming an increasingly 
large group of unemployed workers who are 
difficult to place. 

At present, seasonal activity is temporarily 
absorbing many older workers, but the prob- 
lem of permanent employment for them 
remains to be solved. 


Industrialization and Population Trends 


The war speeded up a trend which had 
been steadily developing with the growth of 
industrialization in Canada, and with the 
changing age distribution of the adult popula- 
tion. 

Up to World War I, our national income 
came almost entirely from the production of 
primary products or related industries. ‘The 


* This article was prepared by the Research and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of Labour. 


first significant growth of industrialization 
came with the first World War. During the 
twenty-year period between wars, this expan- 
sion continued, although curtailed in the 
depression years. By 1939, manufacturing 
contributed 39 per cent of the total net value 
of production, as against 33 per cent in 1919. 
With World War II, further rapid strides in 
industrialization took place. The tremendous 
war program called for all types of goods, 
and at peak production in October, 1943, 30 
per cent of the gainfully occupied were work- 


ing in war and civilian manufacturing indus- 


tries while only 23 per cent were engaged in 
agriculture. 

The older workers unemployed today are 
the product of the above period. Those most 
difficult to place are unskilled, or with skills 
now obsolete. Many saw action in the first 
Great War, and consequently their normal 
training period was either blocked or seriously 
interrupted. Others had war jobs in assembly- 
line munition plants, where they did not gain 
a full grounding in any trade. After the war, 
few went into skilled work since there was 
relatively little industrialization at that time, 
and also because of the slump occurring in 
the early ’I'wenties. In the following boom 
years, a sellers’ market for labour prevailed 
and the average worker, though lacking any 
specific training, could find a relatively high- 
paying job in the boom industries, especially 
construction. 

The depression of the ‘Thirties affected 
unskilled workers most severely. Skilled 
workers were released much more slowly, and, 
with the recovery of economic activity in the 
latter part of the decade, were re-employed 
more quickly. In addition, the older age of 
the unskilled group now was beginning to play 
against their re-employment. The war temp- 
orarily relieved this situation, but it now has 
returned. In addition, the seeds of a similar 
future problem for the unskilled younger 
worker of today are evident in the present 
economic parallels to post-War I conditions. 

The matter of understanding and adjusting 
the older members of society to jobs for 
which they are well-suited is emphasized by 
the changing nature of the adult population. 
A steadily-growing number of Canadian 
people are advancing into the “past 45” age 
group. In 1881, people over 45 years of age 
comprised 15 per cent of the total population; 
in 1901, 19 per cent; in 1941, 31 per cent. By 
1971, it is estimated that more than five mil- 
lion Canadians will be in this age group. 
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Population trends are moulded by such 
factors as life expectancy, birth rates, immi- 
gration and emigration. Progress in public 
health, medical science, and general welfare 
has increased life expectancy considerably. In 
1901, an average man could expect to live 
for about 55 years—today he can hope for 
about 65 years. Until late in the ’I'wenties, 
heavy immigration and a relatively high birth 
rate bolstered the younger age groups, thus 
obscuring to a great extent an aging of the 
native population. The result—instead of a 
gradual increase in the proportion of older 
people, the rise became abrupt once the immi- 
grant population began to mature. The “over 
45” group increased from 20 to 29 per cent, 
from 1921 to 1931. Immigration virtually 
ceased in the ’Thirties and this, together with 
a marked decline in the birth rate, emphasized 
the aging process. 

Thus by 1941, almost one-third of the pop- 
ulation was beyond 45 years of age. Although 
renewed immigration and a rising birth-rate 
are again rejuvenating factors, the ‘older 
age” segment of the population will continue 
to form an enlarging section of the labour 
force. 

It would appear then that man’s life is 
lengthening, but if his productive life cannot 
also be prolonged, then the burden for the 
support of a larger and larger older age group 
will fall upon a steadily decreasing proportion 
of younger persons—through taxes, if not 
directly. 


Facts about the Older Worker 


In order to reach sound conclusions about 
the real value of older workers and to look 
for a solution to their problem factual infor- 
mation is necessary as to their productivity 
and efficiency, and as to employers’ objections 
to hiring them. 

Analyzing the usual reasons given for any 
age barriers in industry, employers’ objections 
to older workers can be classified under five 
headings :— 

(1) Old age results in a lessening of pro- 
ductivity ; 
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(2) Accident frequency increases with age; 

(3) Group insurance is made more expen- 
sive; 

(4) Pension plans do not make it practical 
to engage workers past 40 years of age; 


(5) The older worker is not so adaptable 
to learning new techniques. 


‘There is also a general attitude towards 
age which needs attention. It is a commonly 
accepted notion that chronological age—years 
and months—is synonymous with functional 
and physiological age. Everyday experience 
with people would seem to challenge this. 
Some people are old at 50 and others at 75. 


S. Robinson, testing physical fitness in rela- 
tion to age in a study carried on at the 
Harvard University Fatigue Laboratory, found 
in a large group of subjects ranging from 6 to 
75 years that striking differences existed 
between individuals in the same age groups, 
while less extreme differences than would be 
expected were observed between the younger 
and older subjects. Sir William Osler has 
declared that “a man is as old as his arteries”. 
In industry, it would be equally sound to say 
that a man is as old as his vision, his motor 
skill or his productivity.1 Functional age, or 
the ability to perform efficiently the task in- 
volved, should be the important factor in 
employing an older man—not merely his 
chronological age. 

Changes with age do not necessarily mean 
decline. Growth in one faculty compensates 
for a decline in another. While certain capa- 
cities are diminished, others are enhanced. 
For example, as speed of reaction is lowered 
with age, there occurs a compensatory increase 
in endurance. The loss of mere physical 
strength is normally balanced by the increased 
skill and good judgment resulting from long 
training and experience. 

Most difficulties arise when an older worker 
becomes unable to perform his daily tasks in 





1 Ross <A. “The Older Worker in 


Industry’’. 


McFarland, 


TABLE I—UNEMPLOYED OLDER WORKERS AND THE TOTAL UNEMPLOYED 
(Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S.) 
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the prescribed manner. Often only one or 
two features of the job are responsible for 
this situation—usually heavy lifting or physi- 
cal strain of some kind. If changes can be 
made, it is often possible to retain these 
workers. Re-arrangement of duties, or the 
provision of special mechanical aids can often 
remove the obstacle. 


The Question of Productivity—The evi- 
dence on productivity at different age levels 
indicates that prejudices on this point are not 
always well founded. The physical and 
mental demands of various jobs, of course, 
differ greatly. But a survey made by the 
California Department of Industrial Relations 
in 1930 showed that most employers felt that 
“age has little relation to efficiency, although 
some jobs were more appropriate for older 
men than others”. Many employers reported 
that they preferred middle-aged and older 
workers in positions calling for experience 
and judgment, and on jobs where quality was 
more important than speed. 

In the automobile industry, which is largely 
on a piece-work basis, earnings reached their 
peak amongst workers in the age group 
between 50 and 55 years. A Works Progress 
Administration study of construction workers 
in seven major USS. cities showed that the 
average age of workers whose output of work 
was considered excellent was 474 years, while 
the average age of those in an inferior grade 
was 41. A study of New England plants in 
1938 found “no tendency for output and earn- 
ings to diminish materially with age, except 
possibly above 60”. 

A report of tests in the Harvard fatigue 
laboratory stated that “the assumption of a 
rapid decline after 40 years of age in the 
quality and quantity of work is a social myth 
which, though in some respects not mislead- 
ing, is in general grossly inconsistent with the 
evidence”. 


Accident Risks—As for accidents, statistics 
show- that accidents are most prevalent when 
workers are between 20 and 24 years of age. 
In addition, numerous studies have revealed 
a demonstrable decline of accidents with age. 
Older workers are more careful, cautious, 
experienced and mature than youth. Though 
involved in fewer accidents, however, older 
men take longer to recover, which would 
tend to balance the cost of accidents between 
the age groups. 


Group Insurance Costs—Regarding costs of 
group insurance a large Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Company quotes the following rates: 
“The premium for a Group Life Insurance 
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policy of $1,000, age 25, is $6.27 annually, and 
at age 40 it is $7.85 annually, an increase of 
only $1.58 per $1,000 of insurance per year.” 


Pension Plans—In connection with pen- 
sion plans, it is understandable that under 
some schemes it is difficult to include new 
older workers. Where an employer either buys 
the pension outright or contributes at a 
higher scale for older workers to give them a 
suitable retirement pension, the costs would 
be increased considerably. Possibly the most 
common type of pension plan, however, pro- 
vides that employers contribute to the fund 
a percentage of the wages paid to the 
employee, who also contributes. In this case, 
the size of the pension would then depend 
upon the number of years over which this 
joint contribution extended. No larger con- 
tribution is, therefore, involved for older 
workers. Other plans allow for the return of 
contributions to men who have not been with 
the firm long enough to warrant a pension. 

In any case, most plans do not stipulate 
that an employee must be covered, and it is 
essential that some perspective should be 
maintained. Jobs are the important thing for 
the vast majority of unemployed middle-aged 
workers—pensions are secondary. 


Adaptability—While it is a popular idea 
that older people resist change, the past war 
years saw them doing types of work quite 
different from anything they had previously 
done and yet keeping pace with the average 
plant worker. The inability of an adult to 
learn may be due either to an original lack 
of mental capacity or to factors other than 
those relating to age. 

The War Production Retraining Course at 
Harvard in 1943, for men 30-50 years of age, a 
fair cross-section of older workers, convinced 
professors that not only could these older 
workers retain and master new information, 
with adequate incentive, but also that they 
were able to contribute new ideas and pro- 
cedures of definite originality and value 
because of their past experience in industry.2 

Personality factors enter into this question, 
but the evidence does not condemn the older 
worker. One survey brought out comments 
such as “It is difficult to get an older person 
to work as a subordinate to a younger person 

. older people often have more charac- 
teristics hard to adjust to a new organiza- 
tion”, but also comments such as, “Older 
applicants have certain advantages, so far as 
personal qualities are concerned, over younger 
applicants. The older applicants are more 
stable, more interested and appreciative of 





2 Ross A. McFarland, op. cit. 
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their job and working conditions, and form 
the backbone of an organization”. Another 
survey, sponsored by the U.S. National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, found that only one 
employer out of six considered the adjustment 
of the older worker to new situations more 
difficult than that for younger workers, while 
almost exactly half of them said that age 
made no difference, and one out of three felt 
that older workers adjusted themselves more 
easily to changed conditions. 


Thus, although an older worker may require 
more care in selection and in training for a 
job, once adjusted and part of the office or 
shop pattern, the findings indicate that he 
tends to be most reliable and efficient. His 
present job is his chief interest—he is not seek- 
ing personal advancement or looking for other 
work, but concentrates on his present duties 
and takes pride in his work. A younger work- 
er, on the other hand, though perhaps adjusting 
himself more quickly, also becomes bored more 
easily with a routine, repetitive type of job, 
and with one eye on the future, tends to con- 
sider his current job as only a stepping-stone 
to better things. As a result, labour turnover 
is greater among younger workers. 

The training of new employees is frequently 
very expensive. In general, the older worker 
remains on the job longer than a younger 
one. The greatest occupational mobility occurs 
amongst workers under 35 years of age, accord- 
ing to studies by Kitson and by Davidson and 
Anderson, and little shifting takes place there- 
after. 


Conclusions—In summary, findings indicate 
that older workers save money for a firm be- 
cause they have fewer accidents; their labour 
turnover is smaller, thus decreasing the ex- 
pense of training new employees; their output 
usually equals that of younger men, and they 
cause less spoilage and breakage; they tend to 
be more stable, loyal and responsible, and are 
particularly valuable where there is little 
supervision. 

The chief disadvantages are: they lose more 
days through sickness than younger workers; 
they are less adaptable to sudden changes in 
assignment; they have less muscular strength 
and agility. 

The net value of a worker will depend, 
therefore, rather upon his physical fitness than 
upon his age. Industry can, however, take 
steps to maintain the health of its workers, and 
in any case, most types of work benefit more 
from accumulated experience than from mere 
speed or physical strength. 
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The Basic Problem 


The above section kas attempted to evaluate 
the older worker objectively, on the basis of 
available facts. The problem resolves itself 
into two parts, the basic and the immediate. 
The first part deals with the crucial issue—how 
to prolong the productive life of the worker 
who is now growing old on the job; the second 
part concerns the unemployed older worker, 
and how he can again be fitted into employ- 
ment. . 


Adaptation of Changing Capabilities—The 
basic problem is how to prevent a worker 
from becoming obsolete as he grows older, how 
to prolong his useful life and earning power. 
This involves an understanding of his chang- 
ing capabilities. Periodic aptitude tests and 
measurements of his physical stamina would 
be necessary to the careful placement of the 
older worker, for, as time goes on, requirements 
for almost all types of work should change 
from those of physical strength and quickness 
of response to those in which reasoning, judg- 
ment and experience play a major role. 


In one survey, many companies in diverse 
fields indicated that they have succeeded in 
prolonging the period of service of older em- 
ployees by relieving them of the parts of their 
jobs which they cannot perform. In some 
cases, many older workers have been retained 
through the assignment of helpers who assist 
them with the more strenuous activities asso- 
ciated with their jobs. Other companies solved 
the problem by regrouping the duties of older 
employees. Improvement in production meth- 
ods, particularly those involving labour-saving 
equipment, have permitted the retention of 
many older workers—conveyer systems to do 
away with heavy lifting, jib cranes, etc.3. 

One company was planning a special depart- 
ment for its older workers. Because of the 
increasing number of older-worker problem 
cases, its Research Department developed a 
new product which could be made by older 
workers and for which there was a potential 
market. The article was artistic in design, 
fairly light to handle, and. required hand rather 
than machine operation. Only employees with 
thirty years’ service with the company were to 
be eligible for transfer to this department. 


Retranng, a Continuous Process—Within 
each plant, retraining programs can enable the 
continual readjustment of the older worker. 
Such programs not only adapt the worker to 
jobs suitable to his changing capabilities, but 
also increase his alertness and do much to 





3 “The Older Employee in Industry’, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Ca. 
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retain his spontaneous interest and co-opera- 
tion. In this way, his mental flexibility is 
maintained and any personality peculiarities 
are not so likely to develop. 


Physical Fitness—Medical programs can 
prevent premature aging and maintain physi- 
cal and mental alertness. Periodic and thor- 
ough examinations will enable an illness to be 
discovered and treated before it becomes acute 
and saps the worker’s strength. Working con- 
ditions should be carefully analysed from the 
standpoint of health, and the workers well in- 
formed concerning the factors which influence 
their health in their specific jobs—and given 
definite advice concerning corrective exercises, 
or suitable nutrition, use of stimulants and 
relaxation. 

Psychological Effects of Prejudices—The 
older worker often lacks self-confidence, especi- 
ally in his ability to learn new things, chiefly 


because of the accepted and oft-repeated myth. 


that “You cannot teach an old dog new tricks.” 
This lack of self-confidence is sometimes re- 
flected in officiousness and a pitiful hunger for 
dignity and appreciation—which in turn re- 
flects a lack of understanding and an inept 
handling of the older worker problem on the 
part of management. The problem requires 
attention to the older workers as individuals, 
and avoidance of any attempts to deal with 
them in mass programs (this is necessary in 
any case because of the variation in functional 
age from one man to another). The older 
worker must be made to feel needed and 
wanted by means of the correction of some of 
the fictions and prejudices which form the 
basis of discrimination against ‘him. 


The Immediate Problem—The Unemployed 
Older Worker 


There were 28,000 older workers registered 
on the files of the National Employment 
Service at July 31, 1947.4 They formed 28 per 
cent of total unplaced applicants at that date. 
Although serious everywhere, the situation is 
more acute in the Pacific region: many 
Prairie farmers have retired to British Col- 
umbia on what they thought was sufficient 
income, only to find now that rising prices 





4 The number of unplaced applicants registered at 
National Employment Service offices yields a higher 
estimate of unemployment than the unemployment 
estimate of the D.B.S. Labour Force Survey. The 
discrepancy may be due to a difference in the classifica- 
tion of casual workers and workers on temporary lay- 
off. D.B.S. classifies casual workers as employed if 
they worked at least one hour in the survey week. A 
substantial proportion of these may have registered 
with an employment office as seeking full-time work, 
in which case they would be included as unplaced 
applicants. 
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and falling interest rates have whittled away 
their funds, and that they must find jobs. 
Furthermore, primary industries support the 
bulk of employment in the Pacific region, and 
young husky workers are the chief require- 
ment for the heavy jobs available. 

The National Employment Service is pre- 
pared to advise employers on this problem. 
In each local office of the Employment Ser- 
vice, there are officers who are responsible for 
employer relations. These officers visit the 
employers in their district regularly. If asked, 
they are prepared to observe the types of 
jobs involved in any firm’s operation and to 
suggest which repetitive types of work might 
be turned over to an older worker. Since 
a high percentage of the unemployed older 
workers are unskilled, it is possibly advisable 
to concentrate on locating “dead-end” jobs 
for them. However, in the case of an unem- 
ployed older worker who has a recognized 
skill or profession, the full resources of the 
Employment Service are made available to 
place him in employment suited to his capa- 
bilities. In other words, the “dead-end” jobs 
are considered to be suitable for those older 
workers who are unskilled and are unqualified 
for better positions. There is no attempt at 
placing skilled older workers in these jobs, 
however. 

Employment Service officers emphasize that 
jobs for older workers need not offer pro- 
motion possibilities, but that steady and per- 
manent employment is the great objective. 
Usually the untrained older worker with 
family responsibilities is chiefly interested in 
the security of employment, and consequently 
will accept work of a routine nature if it will 
provide a steady source of income. Younger 
workers often view such jobs as “stop-gap” 
employment, and labour’ turnover among 
them is heavy and expensive. This has been 
one effective selling point for the older 
workers. The Pacific region has reported 
definite progress with this approach, and the 
marked improvement in the employment of 
the “over 50” group of workers has not been 
merely seasonal in this area. 

The human aspect of the problem is very 
important. It is easy to imagine the hurt to 
the morale of a man who was once the pivot 
of his family life, the centre of support, but 
who now sees himself a nuisance and a burden 
on the charity of his children. The psycho- 
logical ill-effects are as serious as the financial, 
and, if prolonged, may result in a serious lack 
of self-confidence when he does find another 
job. 

Counselling as an aid to placement—Care- 
ful counselling of an unemployed older person 
is a means of discovering his greatest assets 
and enabling his placement in a suitable job. 
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The late Dr. Lillian Martin, a pioneer in the 
field of intensive counselling in the United 
States, opened and operated an Old Age 
Centre in San Francisco which became a 
model for similar centres in other American 
cities. 

Working on the theory that an unemployed 
person is not at his best or at least is on the 
defensive during the first interview, she advo- 
cated four interviews, each one week apart. 
The first three were to obtain information 
about the applicant’s life history, his inter- 
ests, and to discover his aptitudes through a 
Binet Simon intelligence test. On the basis of 
what Dr. Martin had learned, the fourth inter- 
view was a discussion of the applicant’s goal 
and any adjustment he may require to fit 
himself for available openings: 

While this method might seem to be slow 
and to take in subjects which people are 
prone to think “personal”, the added know- 
ledge according to Dr. Martin, will enable 
counsellors to approach prospective employers 
with more assurance, and so to effect many 
more placements. Apart from existing jobs 
in industry, a man might have a hobby which, 
with a few suggestions from the employment 
officer, might be turned into a profitable 
occupation or point the way to a new employ- 
ment. field. 

Intensive counselling of older workers comes 
under the Special Placements section of the 
National Employment Service, and applies 
chiefly to those who need special training or 
re-training. 

Jobs specwally suitable for older workers— 
While the purport of this article has been 
that the relative ability of older workers on 
the same type of work as younger workers 
has frequently been underestimated, it is also 
true that there are a number of jobs for which 
older workers are specially suited. Reports 
from companies co-operating in one survey 
indicated that there are numerous jobs com- 
mon to almost every type of industry and 
widely accepted as suitable for older em- 
ployees. Among these are the following:5 

Assemblers on light work 
Bench workers 
Blueprint machine operators 
Checkers 

Crib keepers 

Klevator operators 
Firemen 

Gatemen 

Groundkeepers 

Guides 

Inspectors 

Instructors 

Labourers on light work 
Messengers 

Minor clerks 

Oilers 

Packers 

Porters 
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Reception clerks 
Repairers on light work 
Salvagers 

Stock or stores clerks 
Watchmen 


Employers in specific industries named 
many jobs found only in their plants, which 
have been filled satisfactorily by older em- 
ployees. For example, foundries report the 
following occupations: 

Bench core-maker 

Cleaner 

Filer 

Flask storage man 
Gangway man 

Ladle liner 

Matchmaker 

Moulder of small castings 
Pattern storage men 
Straightener of core wires 


All industries require a certain number of 
night watchmen, time-keepers, guards and 
gatemen—which jobs seem almost made to 
order for older workers, as they demand men 
who are dependable, alert, and able to work 
alone. 


Many older men, principally veterans, seem 
to turn to service work—since generally this 
work has been “saved” for the older ex- 
servicemen. Federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal Departments of Public Works offer a 
great variety of jobs such as caring for public 
buildings and parks, elevator operators, 
janitors, clerks, confidential messengers, and 
protective services. Similar jobs appear in 
private business, and also others such as 
doormen, in theatres, service station atten- 
dants, hotel workers, truck drivers, routemen 
and helpers. 

The shortage of female domestics has 
created many opportunities. In these jobs a 
man can work either alone or ina group doing 
cleaning and polishing in homes on an hourly 
basis. The pay at the present time is rela- 


' tively good and the hours can be suited to 


the limitations of the worker. Janitor service, 
coupled with the cleaning of sidewalks in 
winter and caring for lawns in summer at a 
number of private homes in the same district, 
has also proven to be a profitable occupation 
for many in the older age group. 


Mr.. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, in a recent article on this problem,$ 
quotes the findings of two of the Department 
of Labour’s Regional Advisory Boards repre- 
senting employers, trade unions, and various 
government departments—which point out that 
the only immediate solution to the problem 
will be an increased effort by the National 
Employment Serivce to select and properly 





5 “The Older Employee in Industry”, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 
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place older workers and a willingness on the 
part of employers to hire older men where 
practicable. : 

Mr. MacNamara ends with this statement: 
“Even now, 26 per cent of our population 
have reached middle age .... this “over 45” 
group makes up about 33 per cent of our 
labour force. Hence, if we are to achieve a 
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balanced distribution of manpower, it is 
reasonable to assume that one out of every 
three jobs in the country should be for an 
older worker. It is criminal to speak of asking 
this group to subsist on a dole so long as 
they are capable of filling productive jobs. 
Surely the only answer for them is em- 
ployment!” 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada in 1945 


EFLECTING the curtailment in produc- 
tion of war materials, the gross value of 
products manufactured in Canada fell nine per 
cent in 1945 from the all-time high reached i: 
1944, the aggregate being $8,230,369,000 as com- 
pared with §$9,073,693,000 according to a 
bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics entitled The Manufacturing Indus- 
tries of Canada, 1945. The physical volume of 
production was also lower, and the number of 
employees showed a drop of 103,510 or 8-5 per 
cent accompanied by a decrease of $183,848,000 
or 9-1 per cent in salary and wage payements. 
The tremendous increase in production at- 
tained by the Canadian manufacturing indus- 
tries during the war years is indicated by the 
increases in some of the main factors of pro- 
duction between 1989 and the highest point 
attained during the war. For manufacturing 
as a whole, there was an increase of 161 per 
cent in the gross value of production, 162 per 
cent in the value added by manufacture, 89 
per cent in the number of persons employed, 
and 175 per cent in the salaries and wages 
paid. ; 
Industries producing munitions and equip- 
ment needed by the armed forces naturally 


were the first to feel the effects of the cessa-— 


tion of hostilities. Consequently, the chemi- 
cals and allied products group showed the 
greatest decline in production, as measured 
by employment, with 25-8 per cent fewer 
persons employed. This was followed by the 
iron and its products group with a drop of 


21:9 per cent; non-ferrous metal products, 
15°3 per cent; and miscellaneous industries, 
2:3 per cent. 


On the other hand, industries producing food, 
clothing and other consumer goods reported 
increases in production. Employment in the 
wood and paper products group was 5:1 per 
cent higher, followed by an increase of 4:3 
per cent for animal products group; 3:5 per 
cent for vegetable products; 3-3 per cent for 
textiles, and 3:0 percent for non-metallic 
mineral products. 


Manufacturing establishments reporting in 
1945 numbered 29,050 as compared with 28,483 
in the preceding year. These plants furnished 
employment to 1,119,372 persons as compared 
with 1,222,882 in 1944, with salaries and wages 
amounting to $1,845,773,000 as compared with 
$2,029,621,000. Cost of materials used during 
the year was $4,473,669,000 as against $4,832,- 
333,000, and the net value of products, $3,564,- 
316,000 as compared with $4,015,776,000. 


The manufacturing industries of Canada are 
concentrated largely in Ontario and Quebec. 
Ontario is the dominant manufacturing prov- 
ince of Canada. In 1945, with only 37 per 
cent of the total number of establishments 
reporting, it furnished employment to 46 per 
cent of the number of persons engaged in 
manufacturing and produced over 48 per cent 
of the entire cutput. Quebec with 31 per cent 
of the output ranks second, while British 
Columbia with eight per cent ranks third. 


a 


Labour Organization in Canada 


oe Union membership in Canada, at 

the end of 1946, was almost 15 per cent 
higher than the previous record figure which 
was established in 1944. 

According to the Thirty-Sixth Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada for 
the year ending December 31, 1946, which 
will soon be released, there were approxi- 
mately 831,000 members at ‘December 31, 1946. 
This is an increase of about 121,000 or 17-0 
per cent over the 711,000 recorded in 1945 
and is more than twice the membership of 
359,000 in 1939. Of an estimated 3,153,000 non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers, 14 years 
of age and over, 26:4 per cent were members 
of trade unions at the end of 1946. 

The figures published by the Department 
are compiled from reports of national and 
international unions, independent local unions 
and central labour organizations. The 
Department also requests reports from local 
union branches, but as all locals do not reply, 
the figures obtained from this source are not 
as complete as those compiled from returns 
from union headquarters. Of a total of 4,635 
local unions known ‘to be in existence in 
Canada at the end of 1946, 3,846 or 83-0 per 
cent reported. 

As shown in Table III below, labour 
organizations have been classified in thirteen 


industrial groups. For several years the 
largest group has been “metal industries” 
which in 1946 included 19-8 per cent of 
Canadian trade union members. In ‘1943 when 
the production of material for the prosecu- 
tion of the war at its height the members 
in this group numbered 199,487 but there were 
decreases of 6,151 and 45,427 in 1944 and 1945 
respectively. During 1946 the number of 
members in this group increased from 147,909 
to 164,630 and while this figure is still below 
that for 1943 it does reflect to some extent 
the reconversion of some war-time plants for 
the production of peace-time needs. The 
next largest group was “steam railway trans- 
portation” with approximately 135,000 mem- 
bers. All but two of the industrial groups 
showed increases in ‘the number of members 
during 1946. The largest increase in any one - 
group during the year was that of 27,700 in 
the wood and wood products group. 

All of the thirteen industrial groups showed 
increases in the number of locals at the end 
of 1946. 

Changes in the geographical distribution of 
trade union membership were comparatively 
small in 1946. Membership figures by prov- 
ince and city, being based on reports from 
local branches some of which do not always 
report, are not complete. The information 


TABLE I—LOCAL UNIONS AND UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA, 1911-1946 








Membership 
Percentage 
Year Locals change 
Number from 
previous 
year 

1941. 2 Ee 1,741 LSSRIS2 beaches cores 
1912... oe 1,883 160, 120 +20-3 
1913.5 chee 2,017 175,799 + 9-8 
OTE in SEs 2,003 166, 163 — 5:5 
NO1D 2c Bee 1,883 143, 343 —13-7 
1916 sack, 1,842 160, 407 +11-9 
LOTT. 3 wa 1,974 204, 630 +27-6 
POTS C'S SNE 2,274 248, 887 +21-6 
Ek ROD sp Naa & 2,847 378, 047 +51-9 
1920): t.c, bases 2,918 373, 842 — 1-1 
(11 7) ROMS tea 2,668 313,320 —16-2 
1922 sags. cote: BRAD, 276, 621 —11-7 
NOOSA. <P 2,487 278,092 + 0-5 
17. Ren, SRG 2,429 260, 643 — 6:3 
1920. eee 2,494 271,064 + 4-0 
1926.5... Peake 2. DD 274, 604 + 1-3 
1927 cg oo ee 2, 604 290, 282 + 5-7 
19287. ns be 2\\boo. 300, 602 + 3:6 











Membership 
Percentage 
Year Locals change 
Number from 
previous 
year 

BODO. ts eee: 2,778 319,476 + 6:3 
1930. MOS 2,809 322,449 + 0-9 
ALES Re aS Bette 310, 544 — 3-7 
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1 a 8 4 280, 648 | — 0-2 
IDSOE Sa. Sse 2,860 322,746 +15-0 
FOS one Byz0l 383,492 +19-0 
TOSS es. 3, 280 381, 645 — 0-5 
EC OSES 3, 267 358 , 967 — 5-9 
TOAD oo Ss Crack 362, 223 + 0-9 
POSE ANS ess 3,318 461, 681 +27-5 
I PS 8,426 ' 578,380 +25-3 
OES ras 3, 739 664, 533 +14-9 
1944......... 4,123 724, 188 + 9-0 
TOA BS ENS 4,329 CLES AT? — 1-8 
19465 a 4,635 831, 697 +17-0 
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13-0 per cent of all locals in Canada repre- 
senting 188,000 or 26-8 per cent of total local 
union membership in 1946. 

The Report contains a brief historical 
statement and shows the membership, names 
of the officers, and the affiliated unions of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
and the Canadian Federation of Labour. 

For each national and international union, 
the name and address of the secretary, the 
membership as well as the number and loca- 
tion of their branches, are shown. In the 
case of international unions, the names and 
addresses of Canadian officers are also given. 

In addition there are included lists of 
provincial federations, local labour councils, 
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federations of unions in allied trades or indus- 
tries, district union councils, and railroad 
brotherhood committees, with the names and 
addresses of their presidents and _ secretaries. 
Some notes are included concerning the 
nature, functions and interrelationships of the 
constituent parts of the framework of labour 
organizations. A section of the Report deals 
with the labour press. 

The Report also gives some information 
concerning female membership in unions; 
benefits paid by headquarters of national and 
international unions on behalf of Canadian 
members; teachers’ associations; and other 
organizations of public employees, including 
those employed by the Dominion, provincial 
and municipal governments. 


TABLE II._UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA CLASSIFIED BY AFFILIATION 




















1945 1946 
. Affiliation Number of | Member- | Number of | Member- 
Branches ship Branches ship 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. «..... 0 60.35. ssde..se-. 0 cee. 2,394 312,391 2,536 356, 121 
american: Federation of Labour ooo snd cp uaitll «ola Gece s+ lig pdt 39 6, 227 45 9,513 
Canadian Congress of Dabour’.... ire a, ee PEL in 955 244,750 1,087 314,025 
@ongress of, Industrial, Organizations(2) eit. yen... ee. 4 163 8 1,680 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.......................... 310 68, 205 338 70,367 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent)....................... 371 al,2te 370 37; 131 
Canadian, Pederationof Labour) ceghs cia Sunde whe eheux . cS 4 193 6 S302 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions......................2.... 197 34,559 198 34, 630: 
Wnathlateditocalalinionsen.,.be ame bie Me INE eer 55 7,256 47 4,298 
"Hetalayr. Gant. are een ye Ni a re oo NER et 4,329 CO has Nee 4,635 831,697 
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(1) These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F.L. in the United States, the Canadian branches of which 
are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Canadian Congress of Labour. The 41 local or federal 
unions with 5,680 members which received their charters directly from the A.F.L. have been included under the Trades and 
Labour Congress in this table as they are affiliated with that body. 

(?) These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.I.O. in the United States, the Canadian branches of which 
are not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

(3) The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the Department. 


TABLE III.—DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS?* 
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1945 1946 Percentage! 

Industry change ; 

Member- Per cent Member- Per cent 1946 over | 

ship of Total ship of Total 1945 - # 

Mining and Quarrying........... Bie aacy ee NID at EI Ri tied ch en ome 37, 193 5-3 41,777 5-0 +12-3 
WEN Se aa hee re gt ee ite eer onwe Ge a ec ete cee 147, 909 20-8 164, 630 19-8 +11-3 
WORSTUCHOUAIN. erent EE Gent oe ed ARR CCE MIRE TS gc, 65, 569 9-2 63, 266 7-6 — 3-5 
hight! Heat andi Power seesioiae ts ol oe) A ee 8,977 1-3: 7,816 0-9 —12-9 
Woodgand Wood! Productst)... fe. ake hotio eh oed, 49, 259 6-9 76,959 9-3 +56-2 
Printing: auc) Publishing yee ran aie, tlecs rem cttw ee, 14, 234 2-0 14, 960 1-8 + 5-1 
teas Railway Transportation: « .uh\ jute ko ae aaieekh. . 127,945 18-0 134, 927 16-2 + 5-5 
Other Transportationes atte veut, 2) eee, Cae ee 49,991 7-0 57,171 6-9 +14-4 
Services tts... eevee sh Rene, I Bh eS OE 76,441 10-7 92,190 11-1 +20-6 
(otining  MoOOLWeREIT. sac Sem tay puree a eee Bi eee 46, 122 6-5 50, 533 6-1 + 9-6 
PLOXCULeSey Ce REN ERE, CERN pe CONC, pia eta gta ee 28, 248 4-0 33, 382 4-0 +18-2 
OO ASSL er A Ae Carts: aE aS ayer 28,464 4-0 41,749 5-0 +46-7 
Atl OLbee Whdasiviees cin sr Ob ee ee gna Fs 30,675 4-3 52,307 6-3 +70-1 
ROU Ayes GO: BaL belie. pa tre! emails. 711,117 100-0 831,697 100-0 +17-6 





* It is not possible to classify membership figures by industrial groups with a highdegree of accuracy, since many unions 
have members whose employment may fall in one or more classifications. 23 


Labour Income in Canada 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
begun to issue a series of monthly estimates 
of total labour income in Canada.1 
“Labour income” is defined to include all 
wages, salaries and supplementary remunera- 
tion for employees’ services. All types of em- 
ployment are included in the estimates. 
The first set of figures has been published in 
a bulletin entitled Wages, Salaries and Supple- 
mentary Labour Income in Canada by Months, 
January, 1946 ta April, 1947, which is avail- 
able from the Bureau at a cost of 25 cents. 
This bulletin explains in detail the statistical 
methods used. 


Expansion in Labour Income 


In the period covered by the estimates 
labour income continued to expand, reflecting 
both rising employment and increasing aver- 
age earnings, 
these two factors were of about equal import- 
ance in contributing to the rise in total labour 
income. 

The total for the first four months of 1947 
exceeded by about $255 million, or 16 per 
cent that for the first four months in 1946. 
The totals were $1,864 million and $1,609 
million, respectively. Increases were distrib- 
uted through all industrial groups except 
agriculture which showed a decline. 

The number of paid workers, as estimated 
by the Bureau’s sampling unit, increased from 
2-9 million in the week preceding February 23; 
1946, to 3-2 million in the week preceding 
March 1, 1947. In about the same time aver- 
age weekly earnings in the leading non-agri- 
cultural industries rose from $32.53 to $35.62. 
Average monthly wages of male workers in 
agriculture rose from $96.27 on May 15, 1946 
to $103.96 on May 15, 1947. 

The greatest proportionate increases in 
labour income were those in logging and con- 
struction, while the percentage increases in 
trade, transportation and communications were 
also above the average. 

Over one-third of the increase between the 
two four-month periods ending in April, 1946 
and 1947, was accounted for by wages and sal- 
aries in manufacturing where the percentage 
increase was just about the average. Mining, 
finance and services (including government) 
showed smaller gains. 





1 Annual estimates of total national income, 
including labour income, from 1938 to 1946, were 
published in a study summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette for March, 1947 (p. 311). 


Taking the period as a whole. 


Definition of Labour Income 


Labour income includes all wages, salaries, 
and “supplementary labour income” received 
by Canadian residents. Salaries and wages in- 
clude bonuses and commissions and are 
reckoned before deductions for income tax, 
employee contributions to unemployment in- 
surance and employee contributions to other 
social security schemes. Supplementary labour 
income consists of all employers’ expendi- 
tures, in cash or in kind, that can be regarded 
as payment for the employees’ services. It in- 
cludes the following types of payments: 


(a) Value of meals, accommodation, cloth- 
ing, recreational facilities, medical aid, 
etc., supplied by employers. 

(b) Cash allowances for the above. 

(c) Employers’ contributions to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, except*the portion estimated 
to cover medical aid and hospitalization. 


(d) Employers’ contributions to pension fund 
and insurance schemes, as well as pen- 
sions paid by employers where no fund 
is set up. 


(e) Discounts on employee purchases of the 
employer’s goods, free passes to trans- 
portation employees, free insurance to 
insurance company employees, and simi- 
lar arrangements in regard to the em- 
ployer’s products. 


Current estimates of supplementary labour 
income are incomplete owing to the lack of in- 
formation on some of the above items, par- 
ticularly those under (e). 


Labour income is a component of “net 
national income at factor cost”, which includes, 
in addition to labour income, the net income 
of unincorporated business (e.g. farmers, retail 
stores), corporate profits, interest and rent, and 
military pay and allowances. 

In 1946 labour income amounted to about 55 
per cent of net national income, the totals 
being estimated at $5,112 million, and $9,212 
million, respectively. 

The estimates of labour income are pub- 
lished in as much detail as their quality will 
permit. The possible error in some of the 
smaller sectors is such that separate figures for 
these sectors would be of no value, although 
the error is of little importance in relation to 
labour income as a whole. 
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LABOUR INCOME IN CANADA 
($ Millions) 


SS 


Agricul- Manufac- 

ture (1) turing, 

Logging, Mining 

— Fishing and 

and Electric 

Trapping Power 
1946 aJanuaryiove: nel hee 25 152 
Hebrmtarye aac. Ares Ae. 20h 152 
Marchiens sn clauses Ce 26 156 
pH HS EN, Peo nS 4 22 154 
May. yo anomie, serpents 22 151 
SUNG, pers Serica et |. hein idh ot 26 156 
ATS GaR Mcbhetnan Mer ity some Pion fet 16 29 154 
Marist se! Sm LE 33 157 
Septemberi i204 2. 2a ee 31 160 
PELODR er Ol. sal oan hs 31 165 
November. .cios ack ne 31 171 
Decembersr. 4 ee By4 157 
1947a Januar yi da) heey, eek. 28 176 
Hebruatyaca A. alwat. Late 30 176 
Marche tec cee ee 29 178 
Apriles.ex. LAR Ra ree 24 180 


(1) Includes Agricultural supplementary Labour Income. 
(2) Excludes Agricultural supplementary Labour Income. 


Methods 


The monthly estimates in the bulletin are 
based on the preliminary annual estimates 
for 1946. 

For each industry group an index of the 
month-to-month change in salaries and wages 
is obtained and, where necessary, a monthly 
index of supplementary labour income, The 
estimated 1946 labour income for a given in- 
dustry group is then divided by the 1946 
twelve-month total of the corresponding index 
and the quotient is multiplied by the index for 
each month, to yield the estimated amount 
of labour income for that month. Each month 
the different industrial sectors of labour in- 
come computed in this way are added, to yield 
total labour income for that month. 

In the major sectors the monthly indexes 
used are the indexes of “Aggregate Payrolls” 
published in the monthly bulletins Employ- 
ment and Payrolls. These are generally based 
on the payrolls reported by employers having 
15 or more employees for the last week in 
each month. 

The use of these indexes has several signi- 
ficant implications. First, the month-to-month 
changes in the estimates are independent of 
differences in the number of working days per 
month. In other words the estimates are not 
really for calendar months but for periods of 
one-twelfth of a year. This means that com- 
parisons of different “monthly” figures are 
more meaningful, for most purposes, than 
those based on calendar months would be. 

Secondly, however, the estimates are inaccur- 
ate to the extent that the change in reported 


Trans- 
portation, Finance Supple- 
Construc- Storage, and mentary (2) 
tion Communi- | Services Labour Toran 
cations (inel. Income 
and Trade] Gov’t.) 
14 97 87 21 395 
14 100 89 20 402 
15 101 90 PANE 408 
16 102 89 20 404 
19 103 91 20 405 
Zit 105 93 21 421 
22 107 94 Pal 427 
23 109 96 22 439 
23 112 97 22 446 
23 114 97 23 454 
22 118 99 24 465 
17 117 99 23 446 
18 116 99 24 460 
19 118 99 24 467 
20 119 99 24 469 
22 119 100 24 469 





payrolls between the last week of one month 
and that of another does not correspond to 
the change in the total payrolls in the corre- 
sponding “monthly” (1/12 of a year) periods. 
In practice this is a serious problem only in 
the month of December, where holidays are 
concentrated in the last week, and only in so 
far as daily or hourly rated employees are con- 
cerned. Clearly these holidays reduce earnings 
in the last week of December much more, pro- 
portionately, than they reduce earnings for 
the month of December as a whole. This 
must be borne in mind when JIooking at the 
figures in the table. At the next revision of 
these estimates a rough adjustment to improve 
the December figure will be introduced. 


Annual bonuses and payments of retroactive 
Wage increases are not taken into account in 
computing the monthly payroll indexes, and 
hence are not reflected in these estimates. As 
more information on these payments becomes 
available, adjustments will be made on the 
monthly estimates. 

In a number of sectors where no suitable 
index of payrolls is available data from the 
quarterly Labour Force Survey are used to 
provide an index of the changing numbers of 
employees. 

Indexes of the change in the value of board 
and lodging supplied by employers (other than 
agricultural) are obtained by multiplying suit- 
able employment indexes by the index of retail 
food prices. Indexes of pensions and welfare 
expenditure are based on the trend of total 
payrolls in the sectors concerned. 


Combines Investigation Act 


Report of an Investigation into an Alleged Combine in the Manufacture 
and Sale of Dental Supplies in Canada 


N investigation into an alleged combine 
in the manufacture and sale of dental 
supplies in Canada is the subject of a report 
made to the Minister of Justice on July 28, 
1947, by F. A. McGregor, Commissioner of 
the Combines Investigation Act. This com- 
pleted the first formal investigation under the 
Combines Investigation Act since the end of 
the war period and is the first report to be 
published since the administration of the Act 
was transferred from the Minister of Labour 
to the Minister of Justice in October, 1945. 
The conclusion reached by the Commis- 
sioner as the result of inquiries extending over 
several months is that “a combine exists in 
the distribution and sale of dental supplies in 
Canada, within the meaning of the Combines 
Investigation Act, and that all members of 
the Canadian Dental Trade Association have 
been parties and privy to this combine and 
have knowingly assisted in its formation or 
operation.” 


The dealer members of the Canadian Dental 
Trade Association are stated to be The Ash- 
Temple Company, Dental Company of Can- 
ada, Dominion Dental Company and National 
Refining Company, with head offices in 
Toronto, the Maritime Dental Supply, of 
Halifax, British Columbia Dental Supply, of 
Vancouver, and Paterson & Paterson Inc., of 
Montreal. In addition the following manu- 
facturer members are listed: the L. D. Caulk 
Company, the 8. 8. White Company, Gold- 
smith Brothers Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, Novocol Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, and Equipment Manufacturing 
Company, all of Toronto, and Cook-Waite 


Laboratories Inc., and Williams Gold Refining . 


Company, both of Fort Erie. 


Hearings in the investigation were held in 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal before A. 8. 
Whiteley, Deputy Commissioner, during Nov- 
ember and December, 1946, and argument was 
heard by the Commissioner during hearings 
in Ottawa in February, 1947. Commission 
counsel during the inquiry was Peter Wright 
of Toronto. 


In reviewing the activities of the Canadian 
Dental Trade Association the Commissioner 
states in his conclusion: 

The evidence reveals that the practices 
established by the Canadian Dental Trade 
Association and followed by its members have 
operated to eliminate price competition 


throughout almost the entire trade in dental 
supplies across Canada. These practices have 
involved the establishment of a system of 
price-fixing through a Universal Price Book 
and otherwise, which results in common prices 
on the same goods being charged by all mem- 
bers of the Association. The system of com- 
mon prices has been kept in force by such 
practices as agreed quantity rates, uniform 
classification of customers, common rates of 
discounts to such agreed classes of customers 
and uniform terms of sale. The arrangements 
have been supported by a common _ policy 
among many manufacturing members of the 
American Dental Trade Association, of which 
the Canadian Dental Trade Association is a 
part, to make their products available only to 
members of the Association. 


Nearly all dental supplies used in Canada 
are imported from the United States. The 
dealer members of the association supplied 
eighty-seven per cent of all dental supplies 
distributed in Canada in 1945. According to 
the report the members of C.D.T.A. agree to 
adhere to the prices and terms. contained in a 
price book published by the association. Vir- 
tually all dental supplies sold are listed in this 
book, and indirect price concessions are 
guarded against by the provision of agreed 
discounts, turn-in values and special prices for 
western Canada. 

Supplies are priced, according to the report, 
by the addition of percentages derived from a 
formula decided upon by all the association 
members. By means of this formula Canadian 
dealers agree on a gross margin of about two- 
thirds of the cost of their goods. They also 
agree on a similar margin to be added to such 
outlays as those for customs duties and taxes. 
As a result Canadian prices are greatly in ex- 
cess of American prices and are higher than 
they would be in a competitive market. Prices 
of other goods,-it is alleged, are fixed arbi- 
trarily by agreement among the members. 


Specific comparisons between Canadian and 
American prices are cited in the case of dental 
operating chairs and arcylics (the plastic 
material used in making dental plates). In the 
case of one dental chair the American price 
in 1946 was $695 as against $957 in Canada. 
Acrylics imported from the United States were 
sold in Canada for $35 per ten-unit package 
in 1940, and were gradually reduced to $15.50 
in 1944, at which price they remained. An 
almost identical product is now sold in the 
United Kingdom for £1 or $4.03 but it has not 
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been made available in Canada. The bearing 
of Canadian customs duties on Canadian prices 
is discussed in one chapter of the report. 


An essential condition of membership in the 
Canadian association is prior membership in 
the American association. According to the 
report, no new Canadian dealer has been ad- 
mitted since 1928. This restriction has pre- 
vented the growth of independent dealers, 
whose sales amount to only 13 per cent of 
the total Canadian business. 


Special attention is paid in the report to the 
fixing of resale prices by joint action of manu- 
facturers and dealers. On this the Commis- 
sioner comments: 


Action by a manufacturer in requiring all 
dealers to sell his products at fixed re-sale 
prices (even though there be no agreement 
with other manufacturers on the re-sale price 
policy) may be just as effective in eliminat- 
ing dealer competition in the sale of that 
product as joint action by the dealers them- 
selves to achieve the same end. It may be 
even more effective because the manufacturer 
has the power to cut off the supply of im- 
portant commodities from any dealer who 
does not maintain the fixed prices. When 
all the manufacturers, or virtually all, adopt 
the same policy the effect is to make rigid the 
dealers’ margins on all these products and to 
prevent any price competition amongst them. 
When the dealers organize to bring pressure 
on manufacturers to adopt such a policy, and 
when that organization assists in the enforce- 
ment of such a policy, the only element of 
competition left is “mere salesmanship” or 
some other form of competition which means 
higher costs and therefore higher prices. And 
when, furthermore, the principal manufac- 
turers unite with all the dealers in an asso- 
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ciation designed and operated to fix and 
maintain prices and to prevent other dealers 
from participating in the business, the most 
complete type of suppression of competition is 
the inevitable result. 


The report states that all these restrictions 
are present in the Canadian Dental Trade 
Asociation, and that price flexibility, “an 
essential characteristic of a really competitive 
system,” has virtually disappeared. It adds: 


The protection which price competition is 
supposed to afford to the ultimate buyers is 
denied them. So long as this type of control 
continues, the market is not a free market 
but a sellers’ market, and the program is 
one of restriction rather than of freedom. 


Copies of the report have been remitted to 
the provincial attorneys general. Announce- 
ment has not yet been made as to proceedings 
which may be instituted in view of the con- 
ditions disclosed as a result of the investiga- 
tion. 

Following the report on Canada and Inter- 
national Cartels, which contained a number of 
recommendations for the more effective ad- 
ministration of the Combines Investigation 
Act, the staff of the Combines Investigation 
Commission has been increased. The amend- 
ments made to the Act during the 1946 session 
of Parliament place greater responsibility upon 
the Commission to conduct inquiries whenever 
there are indications of the development of 
monopolistic conditions. At the present time 
a number of inquiries into the supply and dis- 
tribution of certain lines of consumer goods 
are being actively pursued. 





New Publications on Provincial Labour Standards 


“[ SBEE new publications have recently 

been issued in mimeographed form: 
(1) Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, a 
Comparison of Provincial Laws 3 (2) Provincial 
Labour Standards concerning Child Labour, 
Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
and Workmen’s Compensation; and (3) Inter- 
national Labour Conventions and Canadian 
Legislation concerning Young Persons. Copies 
may be obtained from the Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 


The 1947 edition of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in Canada, a Comparison of Provincial 
Laws, which has been issued annually for 
many years, has some 30 pages, including an 
appendix, in which are set out the benefits 
payable to dependants in case of the work- 
man’s death and those payable for temporary 


or permanent disability. Also listed are the 
occupational diseases for which compensation 
is paid in each province. 

The points dealt with, as indicated by 
paragraph headings, include Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, Cost of Administration, 
Scope of Laws, Risks Covered, Waiting 
Period, Medical Aid, First Aid, Rehabilitation, 
Accidents Outside the Province, Non-Resident 
Workmen and Dependants, Security for Pay- 
ment of Compensation, Accident Prevention 
and International Labour Conventions and 
Recommendations. 

The most important amendments in 1947 
are noted. Ontario, the first Province to take 
such action, has extended the Act’s scope to 
include not only certain specified diseases, but 
also to cover any disease peculiar to any 
industrial process or occupation. 
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The monthly benefit in fatal cases was 
raised in Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 
Ontario increased the benefit to a widow or 
invalid widower from $45 to $50, and Quebec 
and Saskatchewan from $40 to $45. Ontario 
increased also the amount payable monthly 
for each child from $10 to $12; in case of 
an orphan child, from $15 to $20. 

In Ontario, in case of total and permanent 
incapacity, it is now provided that, instead 
of a minimum of $12.50 a week, a minimum 
monthly payment of $100 is to be made, or 
the average earnings if they are less than $100. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Juvenile Employment Laws 


A comparison of Canadian legislation fixing 
a minimum age for employment with the 
standards established by International Labour 
Conventions is made possible by the publica- 
tion entitled International Labour Conven- 
tions and Canadian Legislation concerning 
Young Persons, of which Part I, Minimum 
Age for Employment, was issued in July, 
1947. 

Four International Labour Conventions fix 
15 as the minimum age for employment on 
ocean-going vessels, 14 in agriculture, 15 in 
industrial undertakings, i.e. mines, factories, 
construction and transport, and 15 in other 
occupations. The Dominion Government gave 
effect in 1926 to the Sea Convention fixing 
14 as the minimum age, but this Convention 
has been revised to raise the age to 15. Under 
the Convention for non-industrial occupations, 
a child of 13 may be employed on light work, 
not harmful to its health, development or 
school progress, but no child under 14 may 
be employed more than two hours a day, and 
may not be employed on Sundays, public 
holidays, or from 8 p.m. to 8 am. <A higher 
age than 15 must be fixed for employment 
in industrial and in non-industrial under- 
takings which is dangerous to life, health or 
morals, including selling on the streets and 
in public places. 

No Canadian Province, except Prince 
Edward Island, has legislation broad enough 
to comply with any of these Conventions. 
The Prince Edward Island Minimum Age for 
Employment (International Labour Conven- 
tion) Act, 1945, gives full effect to the 
Convention fixing a minimum age for indus- 
trial undertakings. There is no other pro- 
vinelal legislation fixing a minimum age for 
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employment in construction or transport, and 
“factory” as defined in some provinces is not 
broad enough to cover all manufacturing 
establishments. Some laws permit exceptions 
to be made. The higher ages fixed in almost 
all Provinces for mines, a dangerous occupa- 
tion, comply with the Convention in this 
respect but, except in Quebec, there is no 
regulation of other dangerous trades by fixing 
a higher minimum age. 

The legislation concerning non-industrial 
undertakings is not wide enough; it usually 
applies only to shops, sometimes to hotels 
and restaurants and certain places of amuse- 
ment, rarely to other kinds of establishment. 
In no case, except possibly in Manitoba to a 
limited extent, does it regulate the employ- 
ment of school children. 


Provincial Labour Standards 


The 1947 edition of Provincial Labour 
Standards shows, in tabular form, the legis- 
lative standards governing child labour, 
holidays, hours of work, minimum wages and 
workmen’s compensation benefits. For the 
first time a section has been added showing 
the public holidays ensured to workers and 
the provisions requiring payment for such 
holidays. Manitoba has joined Alberta, 
British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and Sas- 
katchewan, in providing an annual holiday 
with pay. 

The only important change indicated in 
hours of work is in Saskatchewan where hours 
are limited to eight in a day and 44 in a 
week unless time and one-half is paid for 
overtime beyond those limits. As _ before, 
however, women in Saskatchewan factories 
are restricted to a 48-hour week unless 
permission is given for a limited amount of 
overtime. 

To the table on Minimum Rates for 
Experienced Workers have been added one 
on Rates for Inexperienced Workers and one 
showing Overtime Rates as fixed by the 
Minimum Wage Orders. Higher rates in 
Alberta, British Columbia and Manitoba are 
shown in the 1947 table. 

Changes indicated in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation tables are similar to those noted 
above in connection with Workmen’s. Com- 
pensation in Canada, a Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws. 





Admission Policies of Labour Unions in United States 


sae ARTICLE by Professor Clyde W. 
Summers of the University: of Toledo on 
admission policies of labour unions in the 
United States has been published in the 
November, 1946 issue of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, a publication of Harvard 
University. Based upon an analysis of admis- 
sion provisions in the constitutions of 185 
international unions, the article finds that only 
a small minority of unions engage in exclusion- 
ary practices of any kind and that in the great 
majority of unions workers who wish to join 
are freely admitted. 

What exclusionary policies do exist, the 
article states, are restricted mainly to the 
skilled crafts and railroad unions and seldom 
appear in industrial unions. They are far 
more prevalent in the “older and well 
entrenched unions than in the new and less 
secure ones”. 


The principal grounds for exclusion, where 
such provisions exist in union constitutions 
or by-laws, are race, citizenship, political 
beliefs, creed, sex and closed membership. 

“Many unions have a strong national policy 
against discrimination because of race. All 
of the CIO unions have admitted Negroes 
on an equal basis and have worked hard to 
break down racial prejudices. Both the 
United Mine Workers and the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, (AFL affiliates) have used 
pressure to compel locals to admit Negroes.” 

Although exclusion on racial grounds is 
not typical of the labour movement, the rela- 
tively small amount of discrimination is suffi- 
cient to merit serious consideration because 
of its uneven distribution, the article states. 
Discrimination against Negroes is concen- 
trated in two main areas. Railroad unions 
with but two exceptions bar Negroes from 
membership as do a large portion of the 
skilled craft unions. “. .. These are some of 
the most powerful unions . . and control 
many of the higher paying and more desirable 
lines of endeavour.” 

Over 30 international unions, with a total 
membership of nearly 4,000,000 members have 
constitutional provisions denying the right 
to join because of political affiliations or 
beliefs. Most of these provisions make mem- 
bership in a forbidden organization the test. 
“In local union practice, these paper provis- 


ions are very rarely implemented,” since such 
affiliations or beliefs are seldom known and 
extremely difficult to discover. 

In contrast, 29 unions protect the right to 
join by constitutional provisions which pro- 
hibit locals from discriminating on political 
grounds. 

Exclusion because of creed exists only in 
two international unions. 

Traditional exclusion of women from mem- 
bership in the trade union is gradually being 
reduced, the article states. Only eight 
unions have been found to have constitu- 
tional provisions excluding women and all but 
three of these are railroad unions. 

However the article states that, “it is 
believed that the exclusion of women is more 
widespread than the constitutional provisions 
would indicate, especially in the skilled 
trades”. 

Workers may be denied the right to join 
because the union has closed its membership 
books and refuses to accept any new members 
or accepts only a few favoured ones, such as 
relatives of members. Only six intérnationals 
have constitutional provisions relating to this 
practice the article reports. In the other 
unions surveyed the control of this practice 
lies exclusively in the local union. The extent 
of this practice among the 75,000 local unions 
is difficult to determine for no systematic 
study has yet been made, the article states. 
It holds that closed unions are generally more 
prevalent in the skilled than unskilled trades 
and are limited mainly to the highly unionized 
trades. Here again the exclusion, through the 
closed union device, is described as the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

Exorbitant initiation fees, intended solely 
to exclude, are sometimes used by locals as a 
bar to membership. However, a study of 300 
locals revealed “ that relatively few 
charge exorbitant fees and not many workers 
were affected. In general, the fees in the CIO 
are considerably lower than those in the AFL”. 

Fifty-one unions have constitutional pro- 
visions regulating apprenticeship but only 21 
of these purport to require apprenticeship or 
experience for admission to membership. 
Competency tests, licensing laws and permit 
cards, similarly, do not loom large as exclu- 
sionary devices and are found essentially within 
craft unions. 
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T'wo-Shift System Recommended in United Kingdom 


Committee Studies Economic Need and Social Consequences of 


Double Day-Shifts 


vay WIDER use of the double day-shift 

system in industry has been recom- 
mended by a Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Professor J. R. Brierly, CB.E., J-P., 
D.C.L., LL.M., which was appointed in March, 
1945, by the British Government to consider 
the economic need and the social consequences 
of the double day-shift system in factories 
and the changes. which would be necessary 
in the law to facilitate its wider adoption. 
The Report is summarized in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for July, 1947. 

The Factories Act, 1937, forbids the employ- 
ment of women and of young persons between 
16 and 18 years of age between the hours of 
8 p.m. and 7 a.m. and of persons under 16 
between 6 p.m. and 7 am., but when the 
limited overtime permitted by the Act is 
worked by women and young persons over 
16, the prohibited period of employment begins 
at 9 p.m. except on Saturday when it always 
begins at 1 pm. 

As regards shift-working, boys over 16 may 
be employed on shifts in certain continuous 
processes: iron smelting, manufacture of iron, 
steel or tin plate, galvanizing of sheetmetal 
or wire, paper-making, glass manufacture, and 
continuous processes in- connection with the 
smelting of ores, metal rolling, forges or the 
manufacture of metal tubes or rods, or in 
other work specified by the Secretary of 
State. Shift arrangements are permitted, too, 
in industries dealing with certain perishable 
commodities. No changes in these two 
exceptions to ‘the general statutory prohibi- 
tion of night work by women and young 
persons were proposed by the Committee. 

Amendments were recommended, however, 
in the Employment of Women and Young 
Persons Act, 1936. This Act, replacing a 
somewhat similar provision of 1920, permits 
these persons to be employed on a system of 
two shifts of not more than an average of 
eight hours each in a day, the shifts to fall 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 10 pm. 
on any week-day except Saturday, and on 
Saturday between 6 am. and 2 pm. But 
the Act requires that, except in the case 
of a new factory intending to operate 
permanently on a two-shift system employ- 
ing women and young persons, the work- 
people must be consulted before the system 
is introduced, and a majority of the work- 
people concerned must have approved by 
secret ballot the granting of the employer’s 


application for permission to operate a two- 
shift system. 


Economic Need for Shift System 


The Committee considered the economic 
need for a shift system in industry (a) to 
meet exceptional circumstances; (b) as a 
normal and permanent feature of industry; 
and (c) to meet temporary difficulties in the 
immediate post-war period. 

As the advantages of such a system in 
exceptional - circumstances were considered 
fully by the Departmental Committee on the 
Employment of Women and Young Persons 
on the Two-Shift System which reported in 
1935, the Brierly Committee considered it 
unnecessary to give detailed consideration to 
this aspect. : 

‘The need for the system as a normal and 
permanent feature of industrial organization 
was the subject of considerable evidence 
received from the Board of Trade and indus- 
trial representatives. The increased mech- 
anism in industry results in many cases, the 
Committee observes, in an increase in capital 
charges, causing the manufacturer to wish to 
increase the output of his machinery by using 
it for longer hours. The general tendency 
towards a reduction in the hours of work of 
the individual worker gives the manufacturer 
an additional reason for the adoption of a 
double day-shift system. The Committee 
considered, too, that under this system plant 
and machinery could be fully utilized before 
they became out-of-date, 

As regards the immediate post-war period, 
the Committee considered that shift-working 
may assist to make up leeway in meeting the 
accumulated demand for goods. 


Social Consequences 


As to the social consequences of the system, 
the Committee believed that, if there was a 
real economic need for it, the system would 
be a factor influencing favourably the standard 
of living and the leisure which workers would 
be able to enjoy. It would make possible a 
more general reduction in working hours for 
individual workers than would otherwise be 
practical. 

As regards those features of the system 
which might be thought in some circum- 
stances to have an unfavourable effect on 
health, the Committee failed to find any 
positive evidence, and they pointed out 
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certain compensating advantages, such as 
shorter hours and additional time at week- 
ends. The features sometimes considered 
unfavourable included the early start, which 
might result in workers not having a sub- 
stantial breakfast, the late finish, which might 
cut down the hours of sleep of those in the 
afternoon shift, and the change-over from one 
shift to another with the resulting change 
in sleeping and eating habits, which might 
affect the nervous and digestive systems. 

The additional difficulties imposed on a 
housewife by the shift system were empha- 
sized by the Committee, and also the risk 
that workers might, to a considerable extent, 
be cut off from normal social life. Great 
importance was attached by the Committee 
to this latter difficulty, and it was recom- 
mended that efforts should be made to offset 
it and, as regards education, that persons 
wishing to continue their studies should not 
be prevented from doing so by the fact that 
they were working on shifts. 


Recommendations of Committee 


In conclusion, the Committee pointed out 
that the evidence proved, in their opinion, 
that the wider use of the system of double 
day-shifts was undoubtedly capable of making 
an important contribution to the economic 
well-being of the country, but that the 
evidence showed, too, that the system involved 
some measure of segregation and dislocation 
of family life and other social and educational 
disadvantages for the workers. The success 
of the system, in the Committee’s opinion, 
will depend on the willingness of individual 
employers to scrutinize closely the economic 
and other advantages which might accrue in 
particular cases and on the workers being 
_ convinced that its social inconveniences to 
them will be offset as far as possible by 
compensating benefits. 

The Committee’s chief recommendations in 
regard to the law are as follows:— 

(a) that individual factories or departments 

should continue to require authorization 


before women and young persons may be 
employed on a double day-shift system; 
(b) that double day-shift work by persons 
under 18 should, in general, be pro- 
hibited but that some latitude should be 
allowed for not more than two years; 


(c) that normally the hours of the two shifts 
should fall between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m., 
instead of 6 a.m. and 10 pm. as at 
present; 


(d) that there should normally be no 
Saturday work, but provision should be 
made for a limited amount of overtime 
on Saturday mornings; 

(e) that where it is proposed to institute 
a double day-shift system, the workers 
concerned should be given a reasonably 
full account of the reasons for the 
proposal; 
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(f) that the ballot should be retained as a 
means of consulting the workpeople 
except, ag at present, in the case of a 
new factory; 


(g) that where a ballot is required, a 
majority of those actually voting should 
be required before an application for 
double day-shift working by women and 
young persons is granted, instead of a 
majority of the workers concerned, 
whether voting or not; 


(h) that special attention should be given 
to the welfare and transport arrange- 
ments for shift workers. 


Three members of the Committee dissented 
on two points: the subject of the ballot and 
hours of work. As regards the use of the 
ballot, there was evidence that it was unsat- 
isfactory, and the three members suggest that 
a proposal for a change-over should be dealt 
with by the works management and the 
workers’ representatives, or, if agreement can- 
not be reached, by the normal negotiating 
machinery. As an alternative, they suggest 
that the Minister of Labour and National 
Service should consult the Government 
Department concerned from the production 
aspect, and if a shift system is considered 
desirable, that the onus of attracting work- 
people should be on the management. 


As regards hours of work, the minority 
consider that the reduction of hours proposed 
would have far-reaching economic disad- 
vantages: (1) a decrease in production per 
man-hour; (2) increased wages per hour; 
(3) inability to compete with goods produced 
in foreign countries working longer hours and 
at lower rates; and (4) the tendency to 
curtail re-equipment. They forsee difficulties 


‘with regard to Saturday working by shift 


workers in view of the movement towards a 
45-hour, five-day week for day-workers. They 
recommend that double day-shifts should be 
permitted between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. 


Attitude of Government 


As to the acceptance of the Report by 
the Government, the Minister of Labour 
stated on July 4 in the House of Commons 
that the Government agreed that if the 
standard of living was to be maintained and 
improved without widespread increases in the 
working hours of individuals, there would 
have to be much more double day-shift 
working. The Government agreed, too, that 
the workers would not accept the system 
unless its social inconveniences are offset as 
far as possible by compensating benefits. The 
Government is to consult the National Joint 
Advisory Council concerning the legislation 
which should be enacted to permit greater 
use of two day-shifts and also on the morning 
and evening time limits which should be 
imposed. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


A ae Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, and under 
the Conciltation and Labour Act. 


During the war and its aftermath, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 13, 1944, 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, enacted first in 1907) have 
required employers to negotiate with the rep- 
resentatives of their employees and provided 
machinery for the settlement of disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative auth- 
ority of Parliament, including navigation 
and shipping, lines of steam or other ships, 
railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, telephone 
and radio communication, ferries, and works 
situated in a province but which have been 
or may be declared by Parliament to be for 
the general advantage of Canada or two or 
more provinces. Jurisdiction over war indus- 
tries and industries within the scope of certain 
provinces which entered into wartime agree- 
ments with the Dominion, has now reverted to 
the provinces. (A summary of the present 
position with respect to labour relations legis- 
lation in Canada appears in the July issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte, pp. 940-943.) 


The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under the continuation 
of Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A bill 
incorporating many of the features of the 
Regulations, with modifications and additions, 


was introduced in the House of Commons. 


on June 17, 1947, but was allowed to stand 
over until the next session of Parliament 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., p. 1102). 

The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 


the certification of bargaining representatives, 
the intervention of the Board for the purpose 
of obtaining conciliation services from the 
Minister of Labour, the establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
collective agreements, and the institution of 
prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in making 
the various types of applications invoking 
the provisions of the Regulations and the 
services of the Board. Copies of these 
procedural regulations and of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, may 
be obtained from the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Regulations are here 
described in two separate articles, The first 
deals with applications made to the Board 
for the certification of bargaining representa- 
tives and other services, and records the 
decisions reached in such matters; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations. and includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 





Applications for Certification Under Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


iH Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for two days during the 
month of August. During the month the 
Board received eleven applications (one of 


which was withdrawn during the month), held 
two hearings, issued eleven certificates 
designating bargaining representatives, rejected 
six applications, ordered three representation 
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votes, allowed the withdrawal of sixteen 
applications and issued Reasons for Judgment 
on two applications for leave to prosecute 
which had been refused. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


(1) International Association of Machinists 
and certain of its officers for the personnel 
employed by Canadian Air Express Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., in the maintenance and 
servicing of aeroplanes at Montreal Airport 
(Dorval) in the Operations and Maintenance 
Departments of the company in the classifica- 
tions of senior operations agent, senior agent, 
agent, commissary clerk, stock clerk, aircraft 
polisher, senior radio mechanic, mechanic A 
and E, mechanic’s helper, junior mechanic and 
radio mechanic. Those excluded from the 
bargaining unit were persons employed in the 
classifications of station manager, assistant 
station manager, agent-in-charge, chief stock 
clerk, stenographer, foremen and_ senior 
mechanic-in-charge.* 

(2) International Association of Machinists 
and certain of its officers for the personnel 
employed by Canadian Air Express Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., in the maintenance and 
servicing of aeroplanes at Ottawa Airport in 
the Operations and Maintenance Departments 
of the company in the classifications of senior 
operations agent, senior agent, agent, 
commissary clerk, stock clerk, aircraft polisher, 
senior radio mechanic, mechanic A and EF, 
mechanic’s helper, junior mechanic and radio 
mechanic. Those excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit were persons employed in the classi- 
fications of station manager, assistant station 
manager, agent-in-charge, chief stock clerk, 
stenographer, foremen and senior mechanic- 
in-charge.* 

(3) Canadian Seamen’s Union and certain 
of its officers for the unlicensed personnel 
employed by Famuloil Steamships Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., on the SS. Mount Macweil. 
The chief steward, steward-purser, chief cook, 
supernumerary and stewardess were excluded 
from the bargaining unit.* 

(4) Canadian Seamen’s Union and certain 
of its officers for the unlicensed personnel 
employed by Kent Line Limited, Saint John, 
N.B., on its vessel the Rexton Kent* 


(5) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and certain of its 
officers for marine engineers employed by 
Britamerican Limited, Vancouver, B.C., on 
the M.S. Britamerican. The chief engineer 
was excluded from the bargaining unit* 


(6) Natronal Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and certain of its 
officers for marine engineers employed by ‘the 
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Shell Oil Company of British Columbia 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C, aboard the motor 
vessel Western Shell. The chief engineer was 
excluded from the bargaining unit* 


(7) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and certain of its 
officers for engineer officers employed by Coal 
Carriers Corporation Limited, Brockville, Ont., 
on the SS. Coalfax. The chief engineer was 
excluded from the bargaining unit* 


(8) International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union B 1405, and certain of 
its officers for the employees of the Arctic 
Radio Corporation, Flin Flon, Man., employed 
in the classifications of announcer operator, 
engineer, news and feature man, announcer 
operator-bookkeeper, continuity editor, relief 
announcer, stenographer and traffic clerk. The 


manager sports caster and janitor were 
excluded from the bargaining unit** 
(9) International Longshoremen’s and 


Warehousemen’s Union Local No. 508 and 
certain of its officers for deepsea longshoremen 
employed by the Empire Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C., in the ports 
of Chemainus, Crofton, Nanaimo and Lady- 
smith, B.C.*** 


(10) International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union Local No. 508 and 
certain of its officers for deepsea longshoremen 
employed by the Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Lamited, Vancouver, B.C. in the ports 
of Chemainus, Crofton, Nanaimo and Lady- 
smith, B.C.*** 


(11) Hull Crty Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate and certain of its officers for 
chauffeurs and garage employees in the 


employ of Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, 
P.Q. Excluded from the bargaining unit were 
the superintendents, - inspectors, despatchers 
and office employees.*** 


Representation Votes Ordered 


(1) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicants, and Toronto Terminals Railway 
Company, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., August, 1947, 
p. 1133.) . Following an investigation of the 
application, the Board ordered a vote of 
certain restaurant employees, including part- 
time workers, employed in the Restaurant 
Department of the Toronto Terminals Rail- 
way Company, Toronto, Ont. Mr. H. Perkins, 





* Following an investigation of the application. 
** Following an investigation of the application and 
a representation vote. 

*** Following an investigation of the application, a 
public hearing and a representation vote. 
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Industrial Relations Officer Dominion Depart- 


ment of Labour, Toronto, was appointed 


Returning Officer. 


(2) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, applicants, and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
August, 1947, p. 1134.) Following an investi- 
gation of the application, the Board ordered 
a representation vote among three classes of 
red cap porters, namely, permanent employees, 
regular free lance porters and temporary free 
lance porters employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
The ballots of each of the three classes of 


red cap porters are to be segregated. Mr. 


G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Vancouver, was appointed Returning Officer. 


(3) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicants, and 
Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., September, 1947, p. 1273.) Following 
an investigation of the application the Board 
ordered a representation vote among the 
marine engineers employed by the company 
on the vessels M.S. Standard Service and 
M.S. B.C. Standard. The chief engineers are 
excluded from the list of eligible voters. ‘Mr. 
G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Vancouver, was appointed Returning Officer. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


(1) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Inter- 
Island Steamships Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G., May, 1947, p. 661.) Following an 
investigation and a hearing of the parties, the 
Board rejected the application for the reason 
that the union failed to obtain the support 
of a majority of the employees affected in a 
representation vote ordered by the Board. 

(2) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Caribbean 
Steamship Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G., May, 1947, p. 661.) Following an 
investigation and a hearing of the parties, the 
Board rejected the application for the reason 
that the union failed to obtain the support 
of a majority of the employees affected in a 
representation vote ordered by the Board. 

(3) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers and 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, P.Q. 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 959.) Following an 
investigation and a hearing of the parties the 
Board rejected the application for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees concerned. 

(4) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canadian 
Transport Company, Vancouver, B.C. (LAG. 
July, 1947, p. 959.) Following an investiga- 
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tion the Board rejected the application for 
the reason that it did not have the support 
of the majority of the employees affected. 


(5) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 199, and Canadian National Tele- 
graphs, Audit Department, Canadian National 
Railways, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., July, 1947, 
p. 959.) Following an investigation and a 
hearing of the parties, the Board rejected the 
application for the reason that the bargaining 
unit applied for was inappropriate. 


(6) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. and North 
American Transports Limited, M ontreal, P.Q. 
(L.G., August, 1947, p. 1134.) Following an 
investigation the Board rejected the applica- 
tion for the reason that the North American 
Transports Limited no longer had any 
employees aboard the vessel M.V. Hwascaran 
which had been sold to another: company. 


Applications Withdrawn 


(1) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Shipping 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1947, 
p. 795.) On the request of the National 
President of the applicant union, the applica- 
tion was withdrawn. 

(2) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Pelee 
Shipping Company, St. Thomas, Ont. (L.G., 
August, 1947, p. 1133.). The application for 
certification of bargaining representatives was 
withdrawn on the request of the  vice- 
president of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


(3) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G., August, 1947, p. 1133.) On the request 
of the union’s solicitor, the application for 
certification of bargaining representatives was 
withdrawn. 

(4) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Paterson 
Steamships, Limited, Fort William, Ont. 
(L.G., August, 1947, p. 1133.) The application 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
was withdrawn on the request of the National 
Secretary of the union. 


(5) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., 
August, 1947, p. 1133.) On the request of the 
National Secretary of the union, the applica- 
tion for certification was withdrawn. 


(6) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Quebec 
and Ontario Transportation Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., August, 1947, p. 1133.) 
The application for certification of bargaining 
representatives was withdrawn on the request 
of the solicitor for the union. 
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(7) Canadian Seamen’s Union and North- 
west Steamships Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(L.G., August, 1947, p. 11383.) On the request 
of the National Secretary of the union, the 
application for certification of bargaining 
representatives was withdrawn. 

(8) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Nattonal 
Sand and Material Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (L.G., August, 1947, p. 1133.) 
The application for certification of bargaining 
representatives was withdrawn on ‘the request 
of the secretary-treasurer of the union. 


(9) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Hindman 
Transportation Company, Limited, Owen 
Sound, Ont. (L.G., August, 1947, p. 1133.) On 
the request of the National Secretary of .the 
union, the application for certification of 
bargaining representatives was withdrawn. 

(10) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Lloyd 
Lonkers,  Lemited, 1 oronto, Oni.” (iG. 
August, 1947, p. 1184.) On the request of the 
National Secretary of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, the application for certification of 
bargaining representatives was withdrawn. 

(11) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Lake 
Erie Navigation Company, Limited, Walker- 
ville, Ont. (L.G., August, 1947, p. 1134.) The 
application for certification of bargaining 
representatives was withdrawn on the request 
of the National Secretary of the Union. 


(12) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Great 
Lakes Lumber and Shipping Limited, Fort 
Willam, Ont. (L.G., August, 1947, p. 1134.) 
On the request of the National Secretary 
of the union, the application for certification 
of bargaining representatives was withdrawn. 


(13) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Algoma 
Central Steamship Company, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. (L.G., August, 1947, p. 1134.) The 
application for certification of bargaining 
representatives was withdrawn on the request 
of the National Secretary of the Union. 


(14) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Abitibi 
Navigation Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(L.G., August, 1947, p. 1134.) On the request 
of the National Secretary of the Union, the 
application for certification of bargaining 
representatives was withdrawn. 

(15) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. and McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Company, Limited,. Toronto, 
Ont. (L.G., September, 1947, p. 1273.) On the 
request of the secretary-treasurer and business 
agent for the Great Lakes District, the 
application for certification of bargaining 
representatives was withdrawn. 

(16) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Coal 
Carriers Corporation, Limited, Brockville, 
Ont. (L.G., August, 1947, p. 1134.) On the 
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request of counsel for the union, the applica- 
tion for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the month of August, 1947 


(1) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of red cap porters on 
eastern lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, P.Q. 


(2) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of marine 
engineers on board M.S. Standard Service and 
MS. B.C. Standard of the Westward Shipping 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(3) National Association of Marine 
Engimeers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of 
engineer officers on board the SS. Cyclo Brave, 
SS. Cyclo Chief, SS. Cyclo Warrior of the 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 3 


(4) Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed crew members of the deck, 
engine room and steward’s departments of 
the M.S. Western Shell operated by the Shell 
Ow Company of British Columbia Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


(5) National Association of Marine 
Eingineers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of. the 
engineer officers on board the SS. Ontario 
No. 1 and SS. Ontario No. 2 of the Ontario 
Car Ferry Company, Limited, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 


(6) The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
on behalf of train despatchers, station agents, 
assistant station agents, relief assistant agents, 
relief telegraphers, and station clerks (except 
clerks at Quebec Station) employed by the 
Quebec Railway Light & Power Company 
Linuted (Montmorency Division), Quebec, 
Pw; 

(7) Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel on vessels of the 
Pelee Shipping Company, St. Thomas, Ont. 


(8) Canadian Navigators’ Federation on 
behalf of licensed and/or unlicensed officers 
holding the position of officers on board the 
M.V. A.C.D., M.V. G.D.D. and SS. G.T.D. of 
the Davie Transportation Company, Limited, 
Lauzon, Levis, Que. 


(9) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of the 
engineer officers on SS. Texaco Brave of the 
SS. Texaco Brave Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. 

(10) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of the 
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engineer officers on SS, Texaco Chief of the 
ss. Texaco Chief Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. 


(11) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of the 
engineer officers on SS. Texaco Warrior of 
the SS. Texaco Warrior Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Reasons for Judgment Issued by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) on 
Applications for Leave to Prosecute 


Reasons for Judgment on two applications 
for leave to prosecute which were refused by 
the Board at its July sittings and summarized 
in the August, 1947, issue of the Lasour 
GazerTe follow:— 


Between: Canadian Seamen’s Union, Applicant, and Captain R. Scott 
Misener, President, Colonial Steamships Limited, and Sarnia Steam- 
ships Limited, Respondent, and Captain Norman Reoch, Operating 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Respondent 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, D’Aoust, Deschamps, 
Hills and Mosher. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union for leave to prosecute the respon- 
dents for alleged contraventions of Section 19, 
Subsection 1, of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. The incidents which the appli- 
cant submitted as constituting these contra- 
ventions of the Regulations are alleged to have 
occurred in the summer of 1946, approximately 
one year ago, at a time when, following a strike 
of seamen employed on vessels operating on 
the Great Lakes, negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the strike were in progress. At that 
time, the Canadian Seamen’s Union repre- 
sented the seamen who were on strike and 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Colonial 
Steamships Limited and Sarnia Steamships 
Limited were among the employers whose em- 
ployees were involved in the strike. Mr. Jus- 
tice Richards was, at that time, acting as a 
Commissioner to investigate and endeavour to 
effect a settlement of the strike. Subsequent 
to the time of the alleged incidents, an agree- 
ment was completed dated September 3, 1946, 
between the Canadian Seamen’s Union and 
each of the three companies in question, to be 
effective until December, 1947, covering the 
terms and conditions of employment of sea- 
men on the companies’ vessels whom the union 
represented. The strike was settled following 
the completion of the agreement. 


The applicant claims that at the time of the 
negotiations, the respondents offered T. G. 
McManus, the secretary of the applicant 
union, the sum of $100,000 and endeavoured 
to have him accept this sum if he would lend 
his support and recommendation for the ac- 
ceptance. of a collective agreement by the 
union with their respective companies provid- 


ing for wage rates and working conditions 
lower and less favourable to the seamen than 
those which the union finally obtained for the 
Seamen under the terms of the agreement 
which was finally reached. The applicant sub- 
mits that these actions by the respondents 
constituted interference or attempted inter- 
ferences in the organization and administration 
of the union and is accordingly a contraven- 
tion of Section 19 (1) of the Regulations. 


The applicant stated that the year’s delay 
in applying for leave to prosecute for these 
alleged offences was due to the opinion that 
such action, if taken at the time the negotia- 
tions for settlement were in progress, would 
have interfered with the success of such nego- 
tiations. The applicant claims that the com- 
panies have now violated the agreement of 
settlement arrived at in September, 1946, and 
accordingly desires at this time to proceed with 
the prosecution of the respondents for these 
alleged offences said to have been committed 
prior to the execution of the agreement. 


Both respondents, through their solicitors, 


- have denied unequivocally that any offer or 


promise of money had been made by them to 
T. G. McManus as alleged. 


The alleged contraventions of the Regula- 
tions are punishable on’ summary conviction 
and no time limit is specified in the Regula- 
tions for the making of a complaint or the 
laying of information in the case of any offence 
thereunder. Consequently, the provisions of 
Section 1142 of the Criminal Code apply. This 
Section provides that in the case of any offence 
punishable on summary conviction, if no time 
is specially limited for making any complaint 
or laying any information in the act or law 
relating to the particular case, the complaint 
shall be made or the information laid within 
six months from the time that the matter of 
the complaint or information arose. 


As the time limit provided by this Section 
for the laying of an information for an offence 
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under the Regulations is long past, the Board 
is of opinion that no good purpose would be 
served by giving consent to prosecute in 
respect of the alleged offences at this time. In 
any event, it is apparent that the applicant 
elected in the summer of 1946 to compose all 
its differences with the companies, of whom 
the respondents are operating officers, and 
completed agreements with the companies at 
that time to this end. The matters involved 
in the alleged complaint were closely related to 
and allegedly occurred during the course of the 
negotiations leading to the settlement. 
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Having regard for the foregoing, the Board 
is of opinion that the purpose of the Regula- 
tions will not be furthered by giving leave to 
the applicant to prosecute for the alleged con- 
traventions of the Regulations at this time. 

The application is accordingly rejected. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
A. Marcus, Esa. lfor the 


T. G. McManus, Esga., § Applicant. 
A. I. Smiru, Esq., KC. lfor the 
F. W. Wivxinson, Ese., KC. § Respondents 


Dated at Ottawa, August 26, 1947. 


Between: Hull City Transport Limited, Applicant, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees & Other Transport Workers and J. E. Dore 
and L. Rivet of Hull, Québec, Respondents 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, D’Aoust, Deschamps, 
Hills and Mosher. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to prosecute 
the respondents for alleged contravention of 
Section 20, Subsection (2), of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. This subsec- 
tion provides:— 

(2) Except with the consent of the 
employer, no trade union or employees’ 
organization, and no person authorized by 
the union or employees’ organization to act 
on its behalf, shall attempt, at the employer’s 
place of employment during his working 
hours to persuade an employee to join the 
trade union or employees’ organization. 
The applicant company operates a bus 

service in the City of Hull and between 
that city and the City of Ottawa. 

The applicant alleges that on several occa- 
sions individual bus drivers were delayed in 
starting their buses on schedule time by 
reason of solicitations by Messrs. Rivet or 
Dore, on behalf of the respondent union, made 
to such drivers to have them join the union. 
The applicant was unable to furnish the 
Board at the hearing with actual dates and 
times at which the incidents constituting the 
alleged offence occurred. 

The respondent union denies that Rivet 
was ever authorized to represent it in con- 
nection with organizational activities of the 
union and claims that Dore, who is an 
accredited union organizer, was specifically 
instructed not to undertake during working 
hours organizational activities of employees 
of the company or on the company premises. 
On behalf of Dore, the allegations made by 
the company of organizational activities car- 
ried on by him among employees of the com- 
pany during their working hours, were denied. 
The respondent union further claims that 


organizational activities of another rival 
union during working hours among employees 
of the applicant have been permitted and 
encouraged by the applicant’s officers. This 
is denied by the applicant. 

At no time, either prior to or subsequent 
to the filing with the Board of the applica- 
tion for leave to prosecute, did the applicant 
take up with the union officers the matters 
involved in the present complaint, although 
the union maintains an office in the nearby 
City of Ottawa. 

There are, at the present time, applications 
pending before the Board filed by the 
respondent union and by another rival 
organization for certification of bargaining 
representatives for the employees of the 
Company in respect of which a vote of the 
employees affected has been ordered by the 
Board. 

In the circumstances of this case, the Board 
is of opinion that the airing of the complaint 
before the Board, which has served to bring 
matters relating to the complaint directly to 
the attention of the respondent, will serve 
the purpose of the Regulations, and the 
granting of leave to prosecute at this time 
is inadvisable. 

The present 
rejected. 


application is accordingly 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 
R. Beparp, Esq., K.C., 
L. Bisson, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
M. W. WricHt, Esq., 
J. E. McGuire, Esq., 
for the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Ralway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers and 
J. E. Dore. 


Dated at Ottawa, August 26, 1947. 
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Conciliation Proceedings under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


OS Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National), and, until May 
15, 1947, such disputes in certain provinces 
were also referred to the Minister by the 
Provincial Boards in their respective juris- 
dictions. The Minister then appoints a Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties and 
endeavour to effect an agreement. If the 
Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about 
settlement of the matters in dispute and 
reports that in his view an agreement might 
be facilitated by the appointment of a Con-- 
ciliation Board, a Board is then established 
by the Minister. The duty of such a Board 
is to endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matters in dispute 
and to report its findings and recommenda- 
‘tions to the Minister. 


I. Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During August, 1947, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the follow- 
ing cases: 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B:C. Coast 
Steamship Service), and Union Steamships 
Ltd., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America (AFL). G. R. Currie, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Transit Tankers & Terminals Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., and Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 
R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 


II. Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers or Applications Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
luring August, 1947, from Conciliation Officers 
‘ndigating the successful completion of negotia- 
‘ions with the signing of an agreement or the 
withdrawal of the application for intervention: 

Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association, 


*epresenting all elevator companies operating 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., and 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station Employ- 
ees (AFL-TLC). H. S. Johnstone, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 


Oshawa Railway Co. (subsidiary of Cana- 
dian National Railways), and Oshawa Railway 
Employees’ Union (Division 1255, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street, Electric Railway & 
Motor Coach Employees of America) (AFL- 
TLC). J. S. McCullagh, Conciliation Officer. 


III. Boards Established 


During the month, a Conciliation Board was 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
following parties: 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), 
Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast & 
Lakes Barge & Ferry Service), Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Co. (B.C. Coast Steamship Ser- 
vice), Union Steamships Ltd., and Frank 
Waterhouse & Co. Ltd., and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild (TLC). G. R. Currie, 
Conciliation Officer. 


IIIA. Recommendations of Conciliation Officers 
Referred to Provincial Ministers of Labour 


In the following cases, Conciliation Officers 
appointed by the Minister of Labour before 
May 15, 1947, to deal with disputes now falling 
within Provincial jurisdiction reported: during 
the month of August that they had been un- 
able to effect settlements of the disputes and 
recommended the establishment of Concilia- 
tion Boards and their recommendations were 
referred to the appropriate provincial Ministers 
of Labour: 

Huxley Cartage Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. H. S. 
Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

North Star Oil Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Oil Workers’ Union of Canada (CCL). 
H. 8. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer (Vice. 
R. H. Hooper). 


IV. Boards Fully Constituted 


Canadian National Railways (sleeping, din- 
ing and parlour car department). The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Canadian National Railways 
(sleeping, dining and parlour car department) 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers was 
fully constituted on August 29, 1947, with the 
appointment of Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, 
Edmonton, as Chairman of the Board, in the 
absence of a joint recommendation by the 
other two members of the Board, C. W. John- 
ston, Montreal, and Professor J. E. L. Graham, 
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Winnipeg, who had been appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and employ- 
ees respectively. 


V. Board Reports Received 


During the month, Board reports were re- 
celved in the following cases: 

Canadian National Railways (Freight Hand- 
lers on Montreal Wharf) and Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express & Station Employees (AFL-TLC). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Freight 
Handlers on Montreal Wharf) and Brother- 
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hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees (AFL- 
TOC): 

Fairfield & Sons Ltd. (St. James Plant), 
Winnipeg, Man., and Woollen Mill Employees’ 
Unit, One Big Union. 

Grimsby Stove & Furnace Co., Grimsby, 
Ont., and Local 805, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (CIO4CCL). 

Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 4, United Telephone Workers of 
Canada (‘CCL). 


Report of Conciliation Board in Disputes between Canadian National Rajl- 
ways (Freight Handlers on Montreal Wharf) and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. (Freight Handlers on Montreal Wharf) and Brotherhood 


of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 


Employees (AFL-TLC) 


On August 6, the (Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Hon. 
Mr. Justice C. E. Guerin, Montreal, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, T. R. Meighen, K.C., 
Montreal, and M. W. Wright, Ottawa, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey (MirTcHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, On'tario. 


Union Representatives Before the Board 
Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-President 

Mr. W. A. Rowe, General Chairman 
Mr. J. O. Clark, ‘Representative 

Mr. A. Bergeron, Local Chairman 

Mr. J. Burnett, Local Chairman 


Company Representatives Before the Board 
Mr. R. C. Johnston 
Mr. P. E. Ayrhart 
Mr. A. J. Lomas 
Mr. J. F. Curran 
‘Mr. M. A. Monahan 
For the Canadian National Railways. 


Mr. H. D. Brydone-Jack 
Mr. S. M. Gossage 
Mr. W. F. Tully 
Mr. A. M. Sime 
For the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


The above mentioned Board of Concilia- 
tion, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
to act in respect of the dispute between the 
above parties, held its sittings at the Court 


Freight Handlers, Express & Station 


House in Montreal on July 111, 14, 15, 18 and 
25, 1947. On July 14, the full Board visited 
the Wharf at Montreal where every oppor- 
tunity was given to inspect the Wharf Freight 
Handlers and the Longshoremen while at 
work. The Board also visited ‘the Freight 
Shed at Place Viger, in Montreal. 

The interested parties have filed with the 
Board, as Exhibits P-1 and P-2, memoranda 
covering the contested clauses of the pro- 
posed draft of a collective agreement. 


They have submitted four clauses to the 
Board in regard to which they have declared 
themselves as being unable to reach an agree- 
ment. As to the other contested clauses 
mentioned in Exhibits P-1 and P-2, the parties 
have declared that ‘there is likelihood of 
agreement and they have agreed not to 
submit them to this Board. 

The five (5) contested clauses submitted 
are :— 


(1) A demand for an hourly increase in 
wages of twenty (20) cents for all the 
employees represented by ‘the Union; 

(2) A demand for a work-day of eight (8) 
hours instead of nine (9) hours per day 
for all the employees represented by 
the Union; 

(3) A demand by the Union for double- 
time instead of time-and-a-half for 
work performed on Sundays or any of 
the following holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Good Frilay, Victoria Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day; 

(4) A demand for an increase of fifteen (15) 
cents per hour for all work performed 
in Refrigerator cars and for handling 
bulk cargo; 
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(5) An increase in the differential for night 
work from five cents per hour to one 
and one-half time the day rate. 


I 


Adjudicating on the merits, the disputes 
above mentioned were submitted to two 
previous Boards of Conciliation: one pre- 
sided over by the Hon. Brooke Claxton, K.C., 
in 1938, and the other presided over by the 
Hon. Judge Coughlin, in 1940. 

The same disputes were also considered in 
1943 by the National War Labour Board. 

It is evident from the briefs filed by the 
parties, that the same arguments have been 
raised before this Board as were presented 
to the previous tribunals. 

However, there is a new factor proposed 
by the Union for the consideration of the 
present Board, viz.: the hours of work per- 
formed by the employees have been reduced 
from ten (10) hours per day to nine (9) 
hours, and, as a result, the employees have 
been deprived of one hour’s pay per day. 

The Union contends that ‘the differential 
in earnings between the Wharf Freight 
Handlers and the local Freight Shed Handlers 
has been narrowed, and that the margin of 
wages established by the Claxton Report does 
not presently exist. 

This Board is convinced that in spite of 
the increase in wage rates which had been 
directed by the National War Labour Board 
to be paid to all employees of the Railways, 
the Wharf Freight Handlers have suffered 
loss of earnings ‘through the action of the 
Companies in having reduced the working 
hours. 

The present Board also finds that the 
Companies did not grant to the Wharf 
Freight Handlers the increase allowed by the 
Claxton Report and confirmed by the other 
Boards, i.e., the Coughlin Board and the 
National War Labour Board. At the present 
time the Wharf Freight Handlers are paid 
by the Railway Companies eighty-one (81) 
cents per hour (Truckers-base rate) and the 
local Freight Shed Handlers are paid seventy- 
six (76) cents per hour. The Claxton Report 
recommended an increase of 7 cents per hour 
or a differential of 14 per cent over the local 
Freight Shed Handlers. (Summary of 
Claxton Report, Lasour Gazrerre, November, 
1938, page 1203.) 

The Claxton Report has been well 
summed up by the Hon. Judge Coughlin in 
his Report, and the present Board takes as 
its own the reasons for the decision which 
are reported in Lasour Gazette, November 
1940, pages 1117-1118:— 


It thus seems to us that the findings of 
one Board should not be lightly over-ridden 
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or modified by another. Only where new 
evidence discloses an error in the previous 
findings of fact, or where there has been 
evident application of a wrong principle or 
some other cause clearly invalidating the 
previous decision should, in our opinion, the 
right of revision be exercised. 

We have carefully gone through the 
Claxton Report filed as Exhibit 1 in the 
Employees’ brief. We have examined in 
particular its findings that:— 

(1) The rates payable to wharf freight 
handlers at ocean ports are governed 
by special agreements arrived at in 
the light of local as well as of more 
general considerations; 


(2) The settlement of the Montreal Wharf 


Freight Handlers’ rates should be 
dealt with by this Board as a local 
question. 

(3) Among the factors to be considered 
should be:— 
(3) the nature of the work; 
b) the conditions of employment; 
(c) the rates paid for comparable 

work; 

(d) In considering rates paid for 


comparable work the wages and 
conditions of work of the long- 
shoremen at Montreal and of the 
freight handlers at the Montreal 
railway sheds should be a guide 
to the Board; 

(e) The seasonal nature of their 
employment distinguishes the work 
of the wharf workers from shed 
workers; 

(f) The railways should be willing to 
pay to men of experience employed 
at the wharf throughout a seven 
months’ season a higher hourly 
rate of pay than that paid to 
men at city sheds engaged in all 
the year round work of a some- 
what less onerous nature; 

The work of the Wharf Freight 

Handlers is somewhat _ less 

laborious and considerably less 

dangerous than the work of long- 
shoremen. 


(4) That for these reasons a proper addi- 
tion was made to the ee rate of Wharf 
Freight Handlers of 7 cents. 

Having so considered the above findings 
we express our positive concurrence with 
findings Nos. 1, 2 and 3 

With respect to No. 4 we do not dissent. 
It may be that the increase should be less. 
It may be that it should be more. It is 
a recommendation of a properly constituted 
Board, logically arrived at, and based on 
properly found facts, and ag such should 
stand. We therefore adopt it as our findings 
and recommend that the further increase of 
4 cents be allowed. It is our opinion and 
recommendation that this rate take effect as 
of the date of this Report. 


— 


(9 


We are not bound by the decision above 
mentioned, but, as stated by the Hon. Judge 
Coughlin, “the findings of one Board should 
not be modified by another, unless new 
evidence discloses an error,” etc. 

With the exception of the new factor 
mentioned above nothing has been estab- 
lished before this Board to prove that the 
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Claxton Report was based on 


principles. 


wrong 


The main reason advanced by the Union 
to obtain an increase of wages is ‘the differ- 
ence of rates between the wages paid to the 
Longshoremen and the rates paid to Wharf 
Freight Handlers. The difference in wage 
rates as between these two groups is now 
thirty-two (32) cents per hour. 

We note that, in its Reasons for Decision, 
the National War Labour Board stated as 
follows (Lasour Gazette, November, 1943, 
pages 1498-9) :— 


The Union based its case upon a com- 
parison between wages paid to longshoremen 
at the same ports and those paid to the 
freight handlers. The Railways advanced 
an entirely different comparison, namely, that 
between these wharf freight handlers and 
the regular freight handlers on the railways 
at points where loading into steamships is 
not involved. 


We have reached the conclusion that 
neither comparison is strictly correct. There 
has been a long established differential and 
a fairly considerable one between the wages 
paid to longshoremen and those paid to 
freight handlers. It appears that though at 
one time the differential was not very great, 
the spread has tended to widen in favour of 
the longshoremen. Naturally this has been 
the cause of a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among the wharf freight handlers. It 
appears that two Conciliation Boards in 
recent years have dealt with the situation 
at Montreal. The one under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Brooke Claxton, M.P., in 1938 
brought in a recommendation that the base 
rate should be increased by 7 cents per hour. 
The other under the ‘Chairmanship of His 
Honour, Judge Coughlin,’ in 1940 made a 
similar recommendation; in fact, it seems to 
have simply adopted the Claxton Board 
Report. The Companies have only imple- 
mented the reports to the extent of granting 
a 3-cent increase although subsequently they 
paid a full cost of living bonus. The Claxton 
Board, judging from its report, went very 
earefully into a comparison between the work 
done by wharf freight handlers on the one 
hand and that done by longshoremen and 
ordinary railway freight handlers on the 
other. The conclusion reached appears to 
have been that the work of the wharf freight 
handlers was more comparable to that of 
longshoremen than the Railway Companies 
were prepared to admit. We have come to 
a similar conclusion. It seems to us that 
some extra degree of skill is probably 
required in the work of longshoremen but 
that the work of the wharf freight handlers 
is to some reasonable extent comparable with 
that of the longshoremen and of the ordinary 
freight handler as well. In the case of both 
the longshoremen and the wharf freight 
handler the work at these ports is seasonal 
which is not the case with the ordinary 
railway freight handler. It has become a 
fairly generally accepted practice for seasonal 
workers to receive a somewhat advanced 
hourly rate because the opportunity to work 
is less. 
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In the result, the National War Labour 
Board confirmed the recommendation of the 
Claxton Report. 

This Board believes that it should accept 
the differential between the two groups estab- 
lished by the Claxton Report. This Board 
considers that the intention of the Claxton 
Report was to establish a differential between 
the Wharf Freight Handlers and local Freight 
Shed Handlers, and finds that this differential 
between the two groups does not exist at the 
present ‘time. 

The Claxton Report recognized a differ- 
ential between the Shed Freight Handlers and 
the Wharf Freight Handlers of 14 per cent 
in favour of the latter. This Board accepts 
the principle established by the Claxton 
Board and recommends to the parties that 
this differential be maintained. In the 
present circumstances, a 14 per cent differ- 
ential over the base rate for Shed Freight 
Handlers would be 10.64 cents or, accepting 
the fraction nearest to the half cent, 104 
cents per hour. The present differential is 
only 5 cents per hour. In order to attain 
the 14 per cent differential, the existing wage 
rates of the Wharf Freight Handlers should 
be increased by 54 cents per hour. We so 
recommend. 


II 


The Board is of ‘the opinion that the 
Union’s request for reduction of the work-day 
from 9 hours to 8 hours with maintenance of 
take-home pay should not be granted. This 
Board feels, however, that the Union’s request 
has its origin in a fear that the work-day 
may be still further reduced with consequent 
further loss of earnings. The Board under- 
stood at the hearing that the Railways 
would not reduce the work-day, at least for 
the present season. 


Il 


The Board does not recommend imple- 
mentation of the suggested rates for employ- 
ment on statutory holidays. 


IV and V 


In view of the fact that the Board has 
been unable to reach complete agreement 
upon the requests for differentials for work 
performed in refrigeration cars and in 
handling bulk cargo as well as with respect 
to night differentials, it refrains from making 
any recommendations in connection with 
these issues. 
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The recommendations herein contained are 
to be effective as from the date on which 
application was made for a Conciliation Board. 
The Board is of tthe opinion that .if no 
retroactivity is given, delay in conciliation 
proceedings would always be prejudicial to 
the interests of the employees. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Montreal this 28th day of July, 
1947. 

(Sgd.) C. E. Guerin, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) (M. W. Wricut, 
Member of Board. 


Minority Report 


To tthe Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed by you in the above matter 
to inquire into tthe dispute between the 
Railways and certain of their employees 
commenced its hearings in (Montreal on 
July 11, 1947, at the Court House. On 
July 14, 1947, the Board visited the Montreal 
harbour and the Place Viger freight sheds, 
where they observed the work of longshore- 
men, wharf freight ‘handlers and freight 
handlers in a local freight shed. ‘The 
visit took the greater part of the day but 
the Board conferred at the Court House in 
the late afternoon. The Board met and 
conferred again on July 15, 1947, and on the 
following days considered the submissions 
which had been made to them and the nature 
and terms of the report to be submitted. In 
an unsuccessful attempt to reach agreement, 
a further conference had been arranged for 
July 18, 1947, which was attended by the 
chairman and the undersigned. Despite 
sincere endeavours to reach agreement, it was 
found impossible to reconcile our divergent 
views. 

The representatives of both sides presented 
their case with great care and thoroughness 
and conducted themselves before the Board 
in the most commendable manner. The 
complete co-operation received from all 
parties was very much appreciated. 

At the hearings, the employers were repre- 
sented by :— 


Canadian National Railways 
R. C. Johnston, Director of Labour Rela- 
tions. 
P. E. Ayrhart, 
Labour Relations. 


Assistant to Director of 
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A. J. Lomas, General Superintendent, Mont- 
real District. 

J. F. Curran, Assistant Chief Clerk, Gen. 
Supt’s Office. 

M. A. Monahan, Freight Agent, Montreal 
Wharf. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

H. D. Brydone-Jack, Manager of Personnel. 

S. M. Gossage, Assistant ne Shite. Depart- 
ment of Personnel. 

W. F. Tully, 
Quebec District. 

A. M. Sime, Dock Superintendent, Mont- 
real Wharf. 


General Superintendent, 


_And the employees were represented by:— 


‘Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-President. 

Mr. W. A. Rowe, General Chairman. 

Mr. J. O. Clark, Representative. 

Mr. E. Bergeron, Local Chairman (CPR). 
Mr. J. Burnett, Local Chairman (CNR). 


The application on behalf of the employees, 
known as wharf freight handlers, proposed a 
number of changes in existing agreements. 
At the hearing, the Depresengatives of the 
employees asked the Board to leave certain 
of the proposals for negotiation between the 
parties and to confine itself to the remaining 


proposals which are, in~ essence, the 
following :— 
(1) An increase in chad basic rate of .20 
‘per hour; 


(2) An increase in the differential for night 
work from .05 per hour to one and 
one-half time the day rate. If the 
present basic day rate is maintained, 
this means an increase in the night 
differential from .05 to .404 per hour: 
if. the proposal of the 195 i oe for a 

.20 increase in a basic day rate is 
applied, this would mean an increase in 
the night differential from .05 to .054; 

(3) Abolition of graduated rates for 
checkers, paying all at the highest rate; 

(4) Double time instead of time and one- 
half for work during meal hours, 
Sundays and specified holidays; 

(5) A differential of .15 per hour for work 
in refrigeration and when handling 
bulk cargo; 


(6) Limitation of day work to 8 etine 


The main ground urged by the employees 
was an alleged relationship that they held 
should exist ‘between their basic rates and 
those of longshoremen. A second ground was 
an alleged loss of take-home pay resulting 
from what they asserted to be a reduction 
in the usual day from 10 hours to 9 hours. 
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The main ground has been the subject of 
dispute between the employers and_ the 
employees for some years. The employees 
hold to the view that their work is similar 
to that of longshoremen and that their ra'tes 
of pay and conditions of employment should 
closely approach those of longshoremen. The 
employers hold to tthe view that the work 
of the employees is similar to that of railway 
freight handlers in local freight sheds and 
that the rates of pay and conditions of 
employment of both should be the same. 

It is quite true ithat the employees handle 
the same freight as the longshoremen: but 
the employees handle it between railway 
freight cars and the shed floor while the 
longshoremen handle it between the hold of 
a ship and the shed floor. The employees 
stow in a freight car while the longshoremen 
stow in the hold of a ship which is quite 
different. 

With previous Boards of Conciliation which 
have considered the matter, I am satisfied 
that, in the words of the National War 
Labour Board, “there has been long recogni- 
tion through the field of collective bargaining 
of a definite and decided difference.” 

It is equally true that every ‘ton of freight 
placed in or taken from a freight car by the 
employees. will be unloaded or has been 
placed therein by some workmen elsewhere. 
These workmen are freight handlers at. local 
freight sheds or workmen employed by 
employers other than the railways; and the 
nature of their work can and does differ but 
little, if any, from that of the wharf freight 
handlers. The observation we were able to 
make of the work of the handlers at the 
wharf and those at a local freight shed 
indicated that, in general, the freight at local 
sheds was in the main lighter but involved 
longer hauls by hand truck and cramped 
space restricted the use of mechanical equip- 
ment: on the wharves, ‘the freight was gener- 
ally heavier but more mechanical aids were 
available. 

The conditions of employment do, however, 
differ in that the handlers at the local freight 
sheds are steadily employed for twelve 
months in the year while the work of the 
wharf freight handlers is seasonal and 
intermittent. 

By the process of collective bargaining over 
the years, an elaborate and definite wage 
rate structure has developed involving estab- 
lished differentials as between the many 
different classes of the thousands of employees 
of the employers. While I do not doubt for 
a moment the sincerity of the representatives 
of the employees in their assurance that they 
regarded this application as a purely local 
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matter, it appears to me inevitable that other 
railway employees do and will compare their 
wage rate with that paid wharf freight 
handlers. In the premises, it is both unrea- 
sonable and impractical to relate ithe wage 
rate of one class of railway employees to 
the wage rate of a relatively small group of 
employees of other employers rather than to 
that of other employees of the railways. In 
determining what differential one class of 
railway employees should enjoy over another, 
some guidance is certainly to be obtained 
from a comparison of the rates paid the 
former -with rates paid comparable labour by 
other employers. I am_ satisfied, however, 
that the wage rates of any class of railway 
employees should and must be established by 
relationship to the wage rates paid other 
railway employees. 

The basic wage rates for wharf freight 
handlers at Halifax is now .804; at Saint 
John, it is .82. The basic rate of the 
handlers at local sheds is now .05 per hour 
less than that of the wharf freight handlers: 
what evidence has been given us indicated 
that the wage rate of employees of other 
employers doing similar or comparable work 
is generally less than that of the wharf freight 
handlers. 

Although I entertain no doubt that Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation are not 
bound by decisions reached previously by 
other Boards on similar problems, nevertheless 
the considered and reasoned opinions reached 
by other minds directed to the same inquiry 
are certainly 'to be examined and studied and 
a different solution that will disturb what has 
become established should be recommended 
only on substantial grounds. 

The main ground of the employees was 
the subject of a careful study by a Board 
of Conciliation under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Brooke Claxton in 1938. The nominee 
of the employers, in a minority report, upheld 
their views. To the minority, on the one 
hand, “it was also clear from the nature of 
the work that the longshoremen must be 
exposed to greater risks of accident and injury 
than were the freight handlers” and they 
“felt that the longshoremen were doing work 
of greater difficulty and greater risk under 
worse conditions.” On the other hand, when 
comparing the work on the wharves with 
that in local freight sheds, it was ‘their con- 
clusion “that the freight handlers and the 
conditions of work differed sufficiently in the 
two classes to entitle employees at the 
wharves to a higher rate of remuneration.” 
Because they found the work of the employees 
to be seasonal and intermittent, while that of 
the freight handlers at local freight sheds 
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was steady for twelve months in the year, 
they concluded that “the fact that the work 
is seasonal is a factor to be considered in 
the light of present conditions” and that “the 
railways should be willing to pay something 
more than the rates established by themselves 
for very much more steady, all the year 
round, employment in a similar, though if 
anything, less difficult operation.” At the 
time, the basic rate for wharf freight handlers 
and those in the local freight sheds was the 
same for truckers at .50 per hour. Weighing 
these various considerations, they concluded 
that “the higher rate of remuneration” the 
“something more” should be .07 per hour, 
expressing their opinion that “the railways 
should increase the rate from .50 to .57 per 
hour for truckers and should allow a similar 
increase to the other classes affected.” 

The railways declined to accept the minority 
report but subsequently granted a .03 per 
hour increase. Later the employees pressed 
again for an increase on the same ground 
and the dispute was again submitted in 1940 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. J. 
Coughlin. The nominee of the employers, 
in an exhaustive minority report, supported 
the stand of the employers. The majority 
recommended an increase of .04 per hour 
although the employees had asked for con- 
siderably more. It will be noted, particularly, 
that the majority recommended no greater 
increase than the .04 necessary to make the 
total of .07 recommended by the Claxton 
report although the difference between the 
basic rate of longshoremen and the employees 
had increased since the Claxton report from 
.27 to .32 in spite of the increase of .03 
granted during the same interval to the 
employees. It specifically rejected a request 
for an additional .08 requested by the 
employees because of the recent increase in 
the rates of longshoremen. 

The railways again declined to act on the 
majority report. 

In 1948 the employees applied on the same 
ground to the National War Labour Board 
for an order to increase the basic rate by 
.22 per hour and again this Board also con- 
cluded in favour of an increase of .04 only 
to make up the total of .07. The Board 
ordered accordingly with effect from June 22, 
1943 and the railways, as bound, complied. 
At this time, the difference in the basic rate 
{including cost of living bonus) between the 
longshoremen and the employees was .33 as 
-against .27 at the time of the Claxton report 
and .32 at the time of the Coughlin report 
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In 1945, on a further application, the 
National War Labour Board found that:— 

(ec) to continue to maintain relationship 
of wage rates between the Companies’ 
occupational classifications engaged in its 
freight handling operations at the Montreal 
and Saint John Wharves and similar occu- 
pational classifications engaged at local 
freight sheds, as established by the National 

ar Labour Board’s Finding and Direction 
in June, 19438, it would be fair and reason- 
able and consistent with the intent of War- 
time Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384 
to adjust wage rates of the Companies’ 
occupational classifications engaged in 
freight handling operations at Montreal and 
Saint John harves as requested by the 
application. 


and it ordered accordingly, with effect from 
February 15, 1944. In express terms, the 
Board found that the relationship that had 
been established and was to be maintained 
was one with ‘the freight handlers in local 
freight sheds and not one with longshoremen. 
At the time of this order, the difference 
between longshoremen basic rates and those 
of the employees had further changed to .28. 
The above recital thas been restricted to 
the matter of increase in basic rate. The 
following is a summary of the disposition 
by tthe majority of these two Conciliation 
Boards and the National War Labour Boards 
On matters submitted to them which were 
again submitted to us:— ; 
Increase in night differential—Claxton report 
—No recommendation. NWLB (1943)— 


Rejected. 
Abolition of graduated rates for checkers— 
Coughlin report—No recommendation. 


NWLB (1943)—Rejected. 

Double time instead of time and one-half 
during meal hours and on Sundays 
and specified holidays—NWLB (1943)— 
Rejected. 

Differential of .15 per hour when handling 
specified commodities—NWLB (1943)— 
Rejected. 


It is apparent that the previous Boards 
have consistently refused to relate the wages 
and conditions of work of the employees to 
that of longshoremen. They have refused to 
grant any of the differentials and overtime 
rates enjoyed by longshoremen and they have 
granted and maintained an increase bearing 
a constant flat relation to the rates of the 
handlers in the local freight sheds throughout 
a period when the differential with the rate 
of longshoremen varied continually and 
widely. Moreover, they have consistently 
assessed that relationship at .07 in basic rate 
in favour of the wharf freight handlers. 

The only new factor in the dispute is the 
second ground raised by the employees. It 
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is not entirely accurate to say that the work 
day has been decreased. Present agreements 
do not provide for a fixed number of hours 
of day work per day. They provide that 
hours of service shall start between 7 a.m. 
and 1 p.m., that day hours shall be between 
7 am. to 6 p.m., and that the night differ- 
ential shall be paid for work during night 
hours from 7 p.m. to 5 am. But there is 
no agreement that the men each day shall 
work a fixed number of day hours or a fixed 
number of night hours. They are granted a 
minimum of three hours pay when called to 
work. Their work is admittedly intermittent; 
and they are compensated for the intermittent 
nature of their work by a greater basic rate. 
One ofthe important factors justifying the 
increase of .07 in the rate was the intermittent 
nature of the work. The work available and 
the hours for such work are largely governed 
by the time of arrival and departure of vessels 
and by the time of the longshoremen to load 
and unload them. Because the longshoremen 
in 1946 commenced day work of loading and 
unloading vessels at 8 a.m. instead of 7 a.m., 
work was not available for freight handlers 
before 8 a.m. so that the practice was adopted 
of calling them for work not before that hour. 

It does not necessarily follow that because 
day work, admittedly intermittent, commences 
an hour later than formerly, the total number 
of day hours worked is inevitably less. It 


may well be the consequence that the men 


work an hour later than they would have 
worked otherwise; and that an extra hour may 
be added to night work at a higher rate of 
pay. Moreover, in respect to intermittent 
work, a day is not a suitable unit from which 
to calculate take-home pay. With a given 
amount of work available, a daily starting 
time one hour later may well simply result 
in spreading the work over a greater number 
of days, or avoid a lay-off before more work 
becomes available by the arrival of another 
vessel. No facts were given us to establish 
that in fact take-home pay was less: what few 
figures were given indicated the contrary. 

In principle, where work is seasonal and 
intermittent, basic rates cannot be varied as 
work is available. There would be as much 
reason to increase basic rates by reason of a 
slack season as there would be to increase 
them by reason of a later starting time. 


I, therefore, conclude that the second 
ground has not been established as a factor 
‘to justify an increase in basic rates. 


On the whole, I conclude that, although I 
might have been persuaded to a contrary con- 
clusion in an original consideration of the 
problem, there are good grounds to hold that 
the employees are entitled to a higher rate 
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of pay than the handlers in the local freight 
sheds. The grounds to the contrary are not 
sufficient to warrant that I should now differ 
from the opinion of previous Boards. 

The precise assessment of the amount of 
that extra compensation is a matter of great 
difficulty. There are good grounds to support 
the assessment of previous Boards which has 
become established, I do not find substantial 
grounds to differ either way, and, therefore, ' 
I am persuaded to maintain the differential 
of .07 with the basic rate paid handlers at 
local freight sheds. Due to the incorporation, 
in Febrary, 1944, of a cost of living bonus, 
which was determined in a weekly amount, 
in basic rates of pay on an hourly basis, 
the basic rate of pay of the employees was 
then increased .08 per hour whereas that of 
the handlers in local freight sheds, working 
less hours per day and week, was increased 
-10. Accordingly the differential dropped to 
.05. To restore it, an increase of .02 per hour 
is neeessary. 

The ground advanced by the employees in 
support of the request for double time, for 
the increase in the differential for night work, 
and for the differential for handling certain 
commodities, was the comparison with long- 
shoremen. That comparison I find unfounded. 
I am satisfied that the rates of pay of the 
employees must be related to other employees 
of the railways and not to the longshoremen. 
Consequently, with previous Boards, I am not 
persuaded to recommend these changes. 

The proposal for the establishment of a 
day of eight hours service during which day 
rates would be paid is so inextricably bound 
up with the proposal for an increase of .20 
in basic rate (this increase being designed to 
insure the same take-home pay for eight hours 
work as was previously earned for 10 hours 
work) that, having concluded not to recom- 
mend the one, I similarly conclude as to the 
other. 

I see no reason not to follow the other 
Boards as to the proposal to abolish graduated 
rates for checkers. Indeed, this proposal was 
very sketchily dealt with before us. 

In view of all the facts and the circum- 
stances submitted and according to the merits 
and substantial justice of the case, I am of 
the opinion:— 

(a) That the employees have substantiated 
their proposal for an increase in basic 
rate to the extent of .02 per hour; 

(b) That they failed to substantiate their 
proposals for any greater increase as 
well as those for other changes. 


Montreal, July 21, 1947. 


(Sad.) T. R. MaEicHeEn, 
Member. 
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Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Fairfield & Sons Ltd. 
(St. James Plant), Winnipeg, Man., and Woollen Mill Employees’ Unit, 


One Big Union 


On August 11, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Honour- 
able Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, Winnipeg, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
‘ Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, F. G. 
Thompson and Andrew Scoble, both also of 
Winnipeg, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees, respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir: 

We the undersigned, being the members of 
the Board of Conciliation appointed by you on 
the 9th day of May, 1947, to “endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties” above 
mentioned “on the matters on which they 
have not agreed,’—having now done all that 
seems to us practicable in the premises, beg 
leave to submit herewith our report. 

The “matters on which the parties had not 
agreed” were, chiefly (1) whether or not the 
Company should enter into a collective agree- 
ment with the Union, and (2) the terms and 
conditions which ought to be embodied in 
such an agreement. 

At those of our meetings at which the parties 
attended, the Company was represented, gen- 
erally, by H. C. Fairfield and J. L. M. Thom- 
son; and the Union, by R. B. Russell, and W. 
Frenchuk and others. 

Throughout our proceedings, the Union 
Spokesmen exhibited an earnest though con- 
ciliatory desire to bring about an agreement. 
The Company’s representatives displayed a 
willingness to discuss upon its merits every 
question at issue relating to the terms and con- 
ditions of employment, but asserted from the 
outset that the Company would, in no cir- 
cumstances whatever, sign a collective agree- 
ment. With a few brief interludes, the discus- 
sions were conducted with mildness and cor- 
diality. 

The problem presented to the Board was not 
an easy or hopeful one, as appears from the 
history of the dispute. Briefly that history is 
that on March 5, 1947, the Union, having 
lately organized, and secured the certification 
of its bargaining representatives, requested 
the Company to enter into negotiations for a 
wage agreement, and submitted a draft agree- 


ment as a basis for negotiations; that, receiv- 
ing no satisfactory response, the Union success- 
fully applied to have Mr. H. S. Johnstone, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, located at Winnipeg, inter- 
vene in the dispute; that Mr. Johnstone’s 
efforts to bring about an agreement, as appears 
from his Report to you of May 6, 1947, were 
frustrated by the “adamantly maintained” re- 
fusal of the Company to commit itself to any 
agreement, and by the unusually “small 
measure of agreement” existing between the 
parties as evidenced by the fact that of the 
thirteen items or sections of the proposed 
agreement, the parties were in agreement on 
only one. 

The Company’s determination not to sign an 
agreement was reasserted at the outset, and 
left the Board with no alternative but to 
attempt, by general discussion, to ascertain 
how far the parties were in agreement upon 
the actual conditions affecting the labour rela- 
tions between the parties. 

This attempt was made in the hope that if 
substantial agreement could be reached on 
essentials of the relationship, the prospects of 
the Company’s signing an agreement might be 
greatly improved. 

As the basis for these discussions, we used 
the same draft agreement which the Union 
had submitted to the Company in March, and 
which had been used by Mr. Johnstone at his 
meetings. We went over this proposed agree- 
ment section by section. 

By a process of dealing with the less con- 
troversial sections first, and leading gradually 
up to the more difficult ones, we were able to 
bring the discussions finally up to a dispas- 
sionate objective level. The compromises made 
in respect of the easier sections, paved the 
way for compromise on the harder ones. In 
all this the Company adhered, generally, to its 
established practices but made many minor 
alterations to meet the Union’s wishes; the 
Union, on its side, abandoned some sections of 
the draft agreement altogether and accepted 
substitutes for others. On the important sec- 
tion dealing with classifications of employees 
and their respective rates of wages, the parties 
finally came to complete agreement on the 
Company’s terms. 

For the purposes of record, we attach as an 
Appendix to this Report, a summary—quite 
full and complete—of these discussions, and of 
the disposition made of the respective sections. 
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It should be noted that the parties came to 
agreement in eleven of the thirteen sections. 

One result of our efforts is that there now 
remains between the parties no dispute at all 
' relating to working conditions or rates of pay. 
Every point of dispute has been settled except 
that of entering into a written collective agree- 
ment. 

Understandably the Union desires to have an 
agreement in writing—for the sake of security. 
P.C. 1003 10 (1) seems to give them the right 
to expect it. We must add, too, that Mr. 
Russell sought, by conciliation and compro- 
mise, to induce the Company spokesmen to see 
and accept his point of view. His efforts in 
that behalf were at the conclusion of our 
discussions, strongly supported and _ supple- 
mented by members of the Board but all our 
efforts failed to move the Company from 
its adamant resistance. 

The Company has its own reasons for this 
attitude. Some of them are well founded— 
others ill founded: It points out that the 
“St. James Plant” is a comparatively new ven- 
ture by the Company; that it is not yet firmly 
established or rooted; that the majority of its 
daily employees are unskilled transients who 
can have no interest in the eventual success of 
the venture because they come and go when 
they wish; that for these transients a col- 
lective agreement is not essential because 
they do not seek security here; that the 
more permanent employees do not need an 
agreement because the Company will continue 
its practice of treating them fairly and equit- 
ably; and finally that the Company fears and 
resents dictation from any outside group of 
Union bosses—a dictation which it thinks is 
not in the best interests of either the Company 
or these employees. 

Appraising these reasons, we are satisfied 
(1) that the Company’s fears of outside 
domination have no foundation in the One Big 
Union, because this Union is organized upon 
the principle that each group of workers—each 
plant—shall be self-governing and free from 
all outside control; (2) that the enterprise is 
surely becoming sufficiently well established to 
warrant an agreement. This view is based 
partly upon the attitude of the Company as 
expressed by Mr. J. L. M. Thomson in his 
letter of March 8, 1947, to Mr. Russell in which 
he asks, not that consideration of an agree- 
ment be abandoned, but that it be deferred 
until about August of this year. August the 
first has arrived and nothing has happened to 
warrant a change in the Company’s attitude 
of last March. 
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On the whole, we recommend that a collec- 
tive agreement be entered into between these 
parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 
Chairman and Member. 
(Sgd.) F. G. TuHompson, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) A. Scosiz, 
Member. 


A ppendix 


This appendix sets forth in summary the 
discussions of the parties which took place in 
the presence of us the undersigned members 
of a Conciliation Board, respecting each sec- 
tion of a proposed collective agreement then 
under consideration by the parties, together 
with the disposition made, or “measure of 
agreement” reached, upon each of the thirteen 
sections (or “clauses”) of the said proposed 
agreement, 

(Sgd.) A, K. Dysarr, 
Chairman and Member. 
(Sgd.) F. G. THompson, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) A Scostx, 
Member. 


1. As to those clauses in the draft Agree- 
ment which provided for the “Duration” and 
for the “Renewal and Termination” of the 
Agreement (clauses 1 and 13 respectively), the 
Company refused to consider them at all. 
This they did on the ground that these 
clauses presuppose that an agreement would 
come into existence, whereas the Company 
will not bring it into existence. 
2. The clause providing for the closed shop 
and check-off (clause 2) was so stoutly opposed 
by the Company that the Union withdrew the 
clause altogether. It is therefore eliminated 
from the draft. But both parties agreed that 
there will be no discrimination in favour of 
or against any person on grounds of member- 
ship or non-membership in the Union. 
3. The clause governing the hours of work 
(clause 3) was agreed upon with some varia- 
tions. As agreed to, it provides that 
(a) Day shift shall be from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
each day Monday to Friday, both inclu- 
sive, with one hour off at mid-day for 
lunch. r 

(b) Night shift shall be from 5 p.m. to 
2 am. each day Monday to Friday, 
both inclusive with one hour off for 
lunch. 

(c) Provision in the clause for a third shift 

was dropped, as the Company has no 
intention of establishing such a shift. 
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(d) For the office staff the work day is to 
consist of 74 hours exclusive of a half 
hour for lunch, every day Monday to 
Friday, both inclusive, and 34 hours 
on Saturday. 


4. Overtime provisions (clause 4) were 
agreed to, with some alterations. As altered, 
the clause stands thus: 

(a) Employees will not be required to work 
overtime unless impracticable to make 
other arrangements. 

(6b) Time and one-half will be paid for the 
first 4 hours worked over the regular 
working time in any one work week; 
and double time thereafter. 

(c) Employees will not be laid off to balance 
overtime. 

5. Regarding Seniority (clause 5) the parties 

agreed on the essentials thereof, namely, that: 

(a) Seniority of all employees shall date 
from the time employees respectively 
last entered the service of the Company. 


But as regards the Union’s request - 


that a Seniority List be annually posted 
or issued to the Union, the Company 
refuses to depart from its present 
practice of relying upon its office records. 
So this aspect remains unsettled. 


6. Provisions for the Promotion of em- 
ployees and Reduction of staff (clauses 6 and 
8 respectively) were dealt with together. The 
parties were in substantial agreement upon 
this. Promotions are to be made in the order 
of seniority, coupled with skill, industry; 
efficiency, and fidelity; and staff reductions 
are to be made on the same principle in 
reverse. 


7. The provision for Temporary Changes in 
Position (clause 7) was not agreed upon 
because of the difficulties of providing for the 
slight, though many, changes that from time 
to time are required of members of the 
staff in the conduct of their work. This diffi- 
culty is recognized by the Union, and. this 
clause may be considered as abandoned. 

8. The provisions for Vacation (clause 9) 
were agreed to, with changes in form sug- 
gested by the Board. As changed, they stand 
as follows: 

All employees will receive or be allowed, 

with full pay, in each year,— 

(a) Vacations, 


“After 12 months’ service: One (1) 
week. 


After 2 years’ service: Two (2) weeks. 
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(b) Statutory Holidays, 

All the statutuory holidays prescribed 
by the Manitoba Interpretation Act. To 
this the Company adds voluntarily the 
Civic Holiday of the City of Winnipeg. 


9. Provisions governing Working Conditions 
(clause 10). This subject led to some pointed 
discussion; the Company representatives stat- 
ing that as in the past, so in the futuure, the 
Company will live up to all the regulations 
governing working conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by law in Manitoba. They referred 
to the Regulations, particularly No. 947. As 
these Regulations are more extended than 
the provisions of the draft Agreement, and 
are all that are thought desirable, the Union 
agreed to accept them in lieu of clause 10. 


10. Provisions for Grievance Committee 
(clause 12) were opposed by the Company 
representatives. They say their practice has 
been, and will continue to be, to deal with 
each employee fairly and equitably; to hear 
and discuss any grievance or complaint of any 
employee or group of employees personally 
or with the solicitor, agent, committee, or 
Union, with the object of satisfying all con- 
cerned. But the Company will not recognize 
any “Grievance Committee’ as such. This 
position is satisfactory to the Union. 


11. The only remaining clause (clause 11) 
is that dealing with the classification of em- 
ployees, and the Rates of Wages attaching 
to each class. 


The classifications set forth in the draft 
agreement were found to be inaccurate. The 
Company representatives, at our next meet- 
ing, then brought in a new record of classifica- 
tion, but this also was found unsatisfactory. 
Finally, at the suggestion of the Board, 
another classification was prepared, and was 
acceptable to both parties. It sets forth each 
class of employment, with the number of 
employees in each—both male and female— 
and the rates of wages now paid to each em- 
ployee therein. When this was fully discussed 
and considered, item by item, it was accepted 
by the Union representatives as satisfactory 
in every detail. It is fair to say, however, 
that a few of the wage rates were considered by 
the Union to be a little low, but this was more 
than offset by other items in which the wage 
rates were higher than the Union had 
requested. : 
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Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between the Grimsby Stove & 


Furnace Co., Grimsby, Ont., 


United Automobile, Aircraft an 


America (CIO-CCL) 


On August 30, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
‘the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, J. T. 
Weir and J. 8. Midanik, both of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpuHrey MrrtcHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you met at Toronto on May 29 and 30, 1947, 
with Mr. R. E. May, Counsel for the com- 
pany and Mr. Charles Tanner, representative 
of the International Union (UAW-CIO), and 
subsequently on June 6, 1947, again with Mr. 
Tanner and with Mr. T. A. Sims, President 
and General Manager of the company. 

The matters in dispute, as originally sub- 
mitted to the Board, were as follows: Recog- 
nition; Reservation of Management Rights; 
Plant Committees; and Seniority. But this 
list would seem to be incomplete in light of 
the views expressed by the parties to the 
Board. 

The company has some forty employees 
and is engaged in the manufacture of Quebec 
heaters, small cook-stoves and warm-air 
furnaces at Grimsby, Ontario. No foremen 
or managers are employed, all supervisory 
‘work being performed by the owners, Messrs. 
T. A. Sims and A. M. Aiton, who are on a 
first-name basis with the employees. The 
operations of the company for the past 
thirteen years, while under its present manage- 
ment, have been seasonal not only because 
of lack of materials or orders but also because 
a large number of employees own small fruit 
farms and must attend these full time for 
part of the year. In fact, the company is at 
present shut down due to a steel shortage. 

On October 11, 1945, union representatives 
were certified as collective bargaining agents 


by the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
following a vote. Negotiations were then 
entered into and a collective bargaining 


agreement was signed on December 12, 1945, 
for a period of one year. ‘This agreement 
provided for a voluntary revocable check-off, 


and Local 805, International Union, 
d Agricultural Implement Workers of 


and was, in terms, similar to most collective 
bargaining agreements containing the usual 
provisions as to recognition, reservation of 
managements rights, grievance procedure, 
plant committee, arbitration, seniority, trans- 
fers and promotions, overtime, vacations with 
pay and wage rates. This agreement was in 
effect until its expiry date, December 11, 1946. 
It was not renewed and from that time there 
has been no collective agreement in force in 
this plant. Subsequent negotiations took 
place without any success, culminating in the 
establishment of this Board. 

In the hearings before this Board it was 
apparent that the parties were apart not only 
in the details of a collective agreement but 
also in their viewpoint as to the fundamental 
principles underlying collective bargaining. 

The company’s position, as advanced first 
by Mr. ‘May and subsequently by Mr. Sims, 
was that there were special circumstances 
peculiar to this case which made it inappro- 
priate to enter into an agreement similar to 
the previous one. The basis of this conten- 
tion was the smallness of the company, the 
very close personal relations between employer 
and employee and the fact that the company 
continuously competes for the employee’s 
services against the use he can make of his 
own time on his own farm. This latter con- 
tention is particularly applicable to the more 
highly skilled workers in the plant, and the 
management contends that they must be in 
a position to pamper such employees even at 
the expense of the usual seniority clauses and 
other rights accorded to all workers. 

The company also feels that there is no 
necessity for a union in this particular plant 
and that some of the more highly skilled 
workers whose services the company wishes 
to retain at all costs are not in sympathy 
with the union, that the union has tended to 
alienate such employees and caused them 
either to seek work elsewhere or to devote 
more time to their farms. The company also 
submitted that employer-employee relations 
have deteriorated considerably since the union 
has come into the plant and that the union 
has done nothing for the employees except 
create strife and bad feelings. 

However, the company did indicate that it 
was willing to sign some sort of contract. 
The Board feels that such willingness was in 
effect nugatory, as the provisions to which 
the company would agree would result only 
in an emasculated and meaningless collective 
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bargaining agreement. For example, the 
Board finds it difficult to ascertain the value 
of rehiring, promotion and seniority clauses 
which would take these matters out of the 
realm of bargaining and grievance procedures 
and leave them completely at the whim and 
discretion of the company. It is regrettable 
to the Board, but it seemed that the com- 
pany’s attitude was, in the main, to concede 
to the union only such provisions as the law 
would compel them to incorporate in an 
agreement. 

The union’s position is that it is the 
certified collective bargaining agent of the 
employees, and is entitled to have the com- 
pany bargain collectively with the union 
representatives in good faith. The union 
requests that the company enter into an 
agreement similar, except in minor details, 
to the agreement previously in force between 
the two parties. 

The union emphasized that this agreement 
is similar in terms to many other plants both 
in the Niagara district and throughout Canada. 
It was pointed out that the union security 
requested here was only a voluntary, revoc- 
able check-off and that such provision, or 
more stringent variations, were common 
clauses in agreements. ‘The union felt that 
the company was adopting the outmoded 
attitude that it was not the business of the 
employees or of the union to “interfere” in 
any way with management’s prerogative of 
unilaterally fixing wages, hours and working 
conditions. 

The Board endeavoured to conciliate the 
differences between the parties, but has not 
succeeded in reconciling them as to matters of 
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principle. Public policy, as indicated by 
legislation, conciliation board reports, and the 
majority of employer-employee relations 
throughout the country, would seem to indi- 
cate clearly that bargaining collectively in 
good faith and a resultant collective bargain- 
ing agreement giving employees substantial. 
rights is good industrial relations. The com- 
pany’s submission ‘that there were special 
circumstances in this case has been dealt with. 
In view of all other circumstances, the Board 
is of the opinion that the company’s attitude 
is not entirely warranted, and the Board does 
not agree that an appropriate collective 
bargaining agreement should be limited to the 
terms suggested by the company. 

The conflicting viewpoints of the parties 
are such that the Board can see no point in 
making detailed recommendations as to the 
clauses which should be included in any 
collective bargaining agreement between the 
parties although it is the opinion of the Board 
that the agreement previously in force is not 
an unreasonable one and, with some simpli- 
fication and certain minor changes, it is one 
which could well be signed by the company. 

Although the efforts of the Board appear 
to have been fruitless, it wishes to express 
its appreciation of the frank and courteous 
attitude of all parties to the negotiations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
dated this 28th day of August, 1947. 

(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. T. Wet, 
Employer's Nominee. 
(Sgd.) J. S. Mantk, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., 
(CCL) 


On August 1, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: J. D. 
McNish, K.C., Toronto, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
& joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, C. W. Findlow and 
Elroy Robson, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectfully. 


Final Report 
Toronto, Ont., 
July 31, 1947. 
The Honourable Humpurey MircHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: Northern Electric Company 


Dear Mr. MinisteEr: 
I have been notified that the parties have 
now reached an agreement on all points 


and Local 4, United Telephone Workers of Canada 


formerly submitted to the Board of Connie 
tion. Our previous report which was for- 
warded as an interim report may now be 
treated as the final report of the Board of 
Conciliation. 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) J. D. McNisu. 
Interim Report 
‘Lo: 
The Honourable Humpurey MircuHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the above dispute begs*to submit 
its report. 

The Board met the parties in Toronto on 
May 238, 1947. The Company was repre- 
sented by 

Mr. H. McD. Sparks, (Manager Industrial 
Relations. 
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Mr. J. R. Sim, Manager Toronto Telephone 
House. 


Mr. W. Gerard, Personnel Supervisor 
Toronto Telephone House. 

. Mr. C. A. Peachey, Works Manager— 
Montreal. 


Mr. C. H. Sprague, Division Superintendent 
Industrial Dept., Western Division. 


And for the Union— 


Mr. R. G. Geddes, General Representative. 

Mr. Gerrard Hawkshaw, Mr. David M. 
Erskine, Mr. Alex Allman, Mr. Oban Pezzack, 
Members of Bargaining Committee. 


On this date the Board heard detailed rep- 
resentations from both parties and at ‘the 
conclusion of the hearing the parties requested 
an opportunity to explore further the possi- 
bilities of reaching an agreement between 
themselves and requested that they be given 
until May 29 for this purpose. Unfor- 
tunately on May 28 the Board was advised 
by the parties that they had been unable to 
reach a settlement. 

The Board then proceeded to deal with the 
matters in dispute. The members of the 
Board received with their appointment a 
report under date of April 3, 1947, from 
H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, to the 
Minister of Labour for the Province of 
Ontario. In this report it was stated that 
there were nine items then in dispute between 
the parties and unsettled. However, when the 
parties appeared before the Board on May 23, 
1947, it was agreed by them that only four 
matters were actually in dispute and with 
which the Board was called upon ‘to deal, 
Viz..— 

1. Wages. 

2. ‘Union Security. 

3. Vacations with pay. 
4. Overtime. 


The Company operates plants in both the 
City of Montreal and in the City of Toronto 
and has a total payroll of approximately 
13,000 employees. The Union was certified as 
the bargaining agent for both hourly rated 
and office employees on the 28th of August, 
1946 by the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
which certification was confirmed by the 
National War Labour Board upon appeal by 
the Company. 

It appeared from the aforementioned report 
of ‘Mr. Perkins that in so far as the office 
staff was concerned the Company had in hand 
a job evaluation program which was not then 
completed. At the hearing before this Board 
the parties agreed that all questions relating 
to the office staff should be left in abeyance 
to be dealt with by this Board in the event 
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that the parties could not reach an agreement 
when the job evaluation then in progress had 
been completed. 

Upon this agreement the Board then pro- 
ceeded to deal with the matters in dispute 
affecting hourly rated employees of whom 385 
were affected and 300 of whom were members 
of the Union. 


WacES 


While there were only 385 members of the 
Union in Toronto affected by this dispute, 
the Company has 13,000 employees in the 
Toronto and ‘Montreal plants. The Board 
took this into consideration in arriving at its 
conclusions. The Company has a complete 
schedule of job classification and rate ranges 
and the Board had the benefit of considering 
this schedule. 

It appeared from the evidence submitted 
that since the 16th of February, 1944 only 
two general increases in wages had been 
given by the Company to its employees (that 
is other than increases to individual employees 
within their rate classification and through 
merit promotion). As of September 2, 1946, 
the working hours were reduced upon the 
initiative of the Company from 48 to 40 
hours and at the time this was done an 
over-all increase in wages of 10 per cent was 
then given ‘to” all. of- the Company’s 
employees. 

Negotiations between the Company and 
the Union for an agreement were commenced 
at the beginning of January, 1947. The 
Union at ‘that time demanded wage increases 
of 15 cents per hour for highest rate 
employees, 17 cents per hour for the next 
class of employees and 19 cents per hour 
for the lower paid employees. During the 
negotiations the Company granted a general 
increase to all of its hourly rated employees 
of 7 cents per hour, effective as of January 1, 
1947. It appeared that during negotiations 
some compromise suggestions were made but 
no agreement was reached. When the matter 
came to the Board the Union demanded an 
over-all increase of 13 cents per hour. The 
Union submitted figures to show that between 
February 16, 1944 and April 28, 1947, the 
weekly earnings of the lowest rated worker 
showed only a 64 cent gain, for the average 
rated worker no change and for the highest 
rated worker an 88 cent loss. 

This question of wages was dealt with at 
some length at the hearing by the repre- 
sentatives of both the Union and the Com- 
pany and at the subsequent sittings of the 
Board was studied exhaustively by the 
respective members. The members considered 
wage rates and classifications in force in what 
were alleged to be comparable industries and 
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considered fully the varying degrees of skill 
required for the respective jobs. Afiter this 
thorough study and discussion by the members 
of the Board, the members were unable to 
reach a unanimous decision. 


The majority of the Board consisting of 
the Chairman and Mr. Robson were of the 
opinion that the employees affected by ‘this 
dispute were entitled to some increase in 
wages. They felt that this was necessary for 
these employees to meet the rising cost of 
living. They felt that these employees had 
not benefited from wage increases to the same 
extent as employees in industry generally 
throughout Canada since the 16th of February, 
1944, until the present time and that at their 
present rates of pay they were suffering hard- 
ship as a result of the increased cost of 
living. They considered it very significant 
that the weekly earnings of these employees 
had not increased since February, 1944, even 
after the aforesaid increases granted by the 
Company. After taking all factors into con- 
sideration, the Chairman and Mr. Robson 
were of the opinion that a further increase 
of 8 cents per hour should be paid to all 
hourly rated employees affected by this 
dispute effective as of the 1st of April, 1947, 
and they so recommend. 


Mr. Findlow could not agree with the other 
members of the Board on this question and 
submits a minority report which is attached 
hereto as Schedule “A”. 


Union SECURITY 


The Union has demanded the inclusion of 
a union shop clause in any agreement to be 
entered into between it and the Company 
and submitted its reasons therefor. The 
Company, for reasons given by them, objected 
to the inclusion of such a clause or to any 
other form of union security. The Company 
was, however, prepared to agree to a 
voluntary check-off clause. 

None of the members of the Board were 
prepared to recommend the inclusion of the 
union shop clause but all were prepared to 
recommend ‘the inclusion of the voluntary 
check-off clause. Mr. Findlow submitted that 
as this union had only been certified as the 
bargaining agent on the 31st of August, 1946, 
the first negotiations with the assistance of 
the bargaining unit only commenced in 
January of this year and so far no agreement 
had been reached, that it was inadvisable at 
the present time to include any type of 
union security clause in the agreement. 

The Company’s objection to any form of 
union security was based on principles no 
doubt . sincerely held and very positively 
stated. The majority of the Board consisting 
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of the Chairman and Mr. Robson were in 
favour of the principle behind union security 
in some form and felt that even though ‘this 
was the first agreement between the Union 
and the Company, the Company’s objections 
would be as strongly held at the end of one 
year as they are today. 

The Chairman and Mr. Robson are agreed 
that a maintenance of membership clause in 
the following terms should be incorporated 
in the agreement and do so recommend, 


it is agreed that all present members of the 
union must retain their membership. Any 
present employees who are not now members 
but become members must retain their mem- 
bership. All future employees, as a term of 
their employment, must become members of 
the union within six months from the date 
of their employment for the term of this 
and any subsequent agreement. 


They make this recommendation as they 
are convinced that where membership of 
a union is secured, all the many frictions 
which often occur between union and non- 
union men in the same employment are 
avoided, no suspicion could arise that 
there has been discrimination by manage- 
ment between union and non-union workers 
and it removes any temptation from union 
leaders to whip up manufactured grievances 
in order to insure a wider interest in the 
union. They believe that a maintenance of 
membership clause not only helps to stabilize 
the union and assist it in becoming a per- 
manent business agent for the employees in 
bargaining with the Company but it also 
stabilizes the relationship between the Union 
and the Company. The Union is democrati- 
cally organized and at general meetings all 
members have an opportunity to express their 
views on union policies. The compulsory 
element in membership has, therefore, its 
compensation in that the employees have the 
opportunity to influence the action of ‘their 
bargaining unit, an opportunity which is, of 
course, denied to them if they are not mem- 
bers of the union. 

Mr. Findlow for reasons which he has set 
forth in Schedule “A” hereto dissents from 
the recommendation made by the other mem- 
bers of the Board upon this question. 


Vacations WitH Pay AND OVERTIME 


The Company and the Union were in 
substantial agreement on ‘these items and the 
evidence with regard to the other items not 
agreed upon was not sufficient for the Board 
to recommend anything further than what the 
parties had already agreed upon. They 
accordingly recommend that any other matters 
beyond those agreed upon should be left for 
future negotiations. Prag 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. D. McNisu, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Etroy Rosson, 
(Sgd.) C. W. Frypiow. 


Minority Report 
WAGES 

I regret that I am unable to join in the 
recommendation made by my colleagues with 
respect to wage increases for the employees 
concerned in the dispute which was referred to 
us for conciliation. 

As stated in the majority report the mem- 
bers of the Board examined the company’s 
wage structure at some length, and made com- 
parisons with the wage structures of other 
comparable companies in the same industry. 

In my view the result of this study amply 
demonstrated that the rates of wages paid by 
Northern Electric Company which were the 
result of settlements made in September, 
1946, and in January, 1947, are eminently fair 
in comparison to the rates of wages paid by 
other comparable companies. When compar- 
ing wage schedules, it is essential that such 
comparisons be made on a current basis, and 
not restricted to any specific adjustment in- 
crements which may have applied to a com- 
parative wage schedule at any particular 
period. 

It is my view that the employees’ claim to 
a wage increase in this case should have been 
resolved by negotiation for the purpose of 
determining what further increase was justified 
in view of the increase in the cost of living 
which has occurred since January, 1947. 

On this basis it is quite evident that an in- 
crease of 8 cents per hour is not justified. The 
actual amount of the increase could best be 
determined by the parties themselves, and I 
have no doubt that they would have been 
able to agree on an amount if the union had 
not persisted in attempting to improve now 
upon settlements which were satisfactory in 
January, 1947, to the parties then concerned. 

My colleagues also attempt to justify their 
recommendations by reference to changes in 
net weekly income of the employees con- 
cerned. 

I do not agree that they have made a 
proper comparison, and I would point out that 
out of the 385 employees concerned in this 
case, 32 per cent of them have been employed 
within the past eight months, and these new 
employees are still progressing through the 
company’s automatic rate progression pro- 
gram, and it is not fair to compare the 
present average rate of the large group with 
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the average weekly income of this smaller 
group as of February, 1944. 

If a proper comparison is made by taking 
those employees who were employed in Feb- 
ruary, 1944, and comparing their present 
weekly earnings with the earnings as of that 
date a much more favourable picture is pre- 
sented. 

In any event I fail to understand why my 
colleagues place such emphasis upon weekly 
earnings or weekly take-home pay in this 
case, due to employees having been granted a 
40-hour week instead of the previous working 
week of 434 or 43? hours which was in effect 
immediately prior to the inauguration of the 
40-hour week, inasmuch as this arrangement 
maintained the weekly take-home pay, with 
employees receiving in addition, payment for 
eight statutory holidays. 

If the situation were reversed and the North- 
ern Electric Company was seeking to justify 
present hourly rates of wages by comparing in- 
come on a 48-hour basis with the income of 
employees generally on a 40 or a 44-hour 
basis I feel quite sure that my colleagues 
would not consider the comparison appropriate. 

In my view it is equally inappropriate in 
this case where the company has reduced the 
working hours to 40; and the only proper test 
in considering the question of whether employ- 
ees of this company have fared as well as 
employees in industry generally is to compare 
hourly rates of employees now engaged as 
against the rates of the same employees at an 
earlier period. 

On the matter of wages, therefore, I must 
dissent from the recommendations of my col- 
leagues, and I recommend that the parties re- 
sume negotiations in an attempt to determine 
what actual rate increase would be justified in 
view of the increased cost of living since Janu- 
ary, 1947; further, in view of the fact that an 
increase of 7 cents per hour became effective 
on January 7 last, it would seem only reason- 
able that any further increase agreed upon be 
made effective, not earlier than six months 
from that date. 


UNION SECURITY 


I am also unable to agree with the recom- 
mendations made by my colleagues on this 
Board with respect to union security. My 
colleagues state that they are in favour of the 
principle behind union security in some form. 
With great respect I would point out that they 
have failed to state that principle, and I can 
only presume that they mean that all employ- 
ees are ultimately to be compelled to join a 
union whenever it achieves collective bargain- 
ing status. 
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The following excerpt taken from the com- 
pany’s brief expresses a point of view with 
which I find myself in complete agreement. 


From their inception Labour Unions have 
fought ceaselessly for the right of the individual 
to join a Union, free from fear of reprisals on 
the part of his employer. Having achieved this 
right, supported by adequate legislation, a 
Union Shop agreement would now deny the 
right of an individual to abstain from Union 
membership without suffering automatic re- 
prisals from both Union and Company. In 
entering into such an agreement Management 
would be signing away some of the rights and 
freedom of individuals; rights similar to those 
fought for by the Unions themselves; rights not 
only of employees but of all potential employees. 
The authority of Management todo this can be 
challenged seriously on moral grounds. 


Quoting further from the company’s brief, 
the following is also very pertinent to this case. 


_ It is evident that Labour Legislation enacted 
In recent years has favoured, encouraged, and 
assisted Unions. However, it is extremely in- 
teresting to note the views of the Dominion 
Government with respect to “excluding any citi- 
zen from employment because he does not belong 
to a particular Union.” 


The following is a quotation: 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
MARCH, 1945 
GOVERNMENT POLICY on LABOUR RELATIONS IN 
Crown CoMPANIES 

The Canadian Government has issued a state- 
ment of policy regarding labour relations in 
Crown Companies, the text of which is as 
follows:— 

l. The Government’s attitude, in the following 
respects, is the same whether a company is pub- 
licly or privately owned. 

(a) concerning the right of Labour to organ- 
ize; 

(b) concerning any agreement between man- 
agement and a union so long as it is not 
contrary to the public interest. 

2. In private companies, the content of a 
collective agreement is a matter to be deter- 
mined by the management and labour in the 
light of conditions affecting the particular in- 
dustry. 
vein Crown companies, the content of an agree- 
ment is likewise a matter to be determined by 
the Management and labour on the same prin- 
ciples. 

3. Broadly speaking, except where provision is 
made for preferential treatment, as in the case 
of war veterans with overseas service, all citi- 
zens of Canada have equal rights in the matter 
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of employment in government undertakings. As 
Crown companies are owned by the public, their 
directors are expected to be careful to see that 
no provision is included which would create dis- 
crimination as between one employee and an- 
other, or which would have the effect of exclud- 
ing any citizen from employment therein because 
he does not belong to a particular Union. 


I would require some very tangible and con- 
crete evidence that the program advocated 
by my colleagues, would be beneficial to in- 
dustry before I could subscribe to such a prin- 
ciple. There has been no such evidence pre- 
sented to us, and in any event in the present 
instance there would be little basis for dis- 
cussing even the general principles involved. 

The situation in this case is simply one 
where approximately 3 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total working force has chosen bargain- 
ing representatives different from those which 
represent the bulk of the company’s employees. 

A major issue with respect to the basis for 
settling wage rates has developed between the 
representatives of this small group of employ- 
ees and the company. Under these circum- 
stances my colleagues have suggested that the 
company should assist the representatives of 
this small group in their organizing campaign. 

It is quite evident to me at least that the 
union involved in this case is attempting to 
make collective bargaining the means for the 
organization and expansion of the union in- 
stead of making of the union the means for 
assisting the employees to bargain collec- 
tively with the company. 

In my view it is absurd to suggest that while 
the company and the union find themselves in 
substantial disagreement on wage policy that 
the company should be asked to assist the 
union in its organizational activities. 

I am covinced that if the union in the 
present case had taken a more realistic view of 
its bargaining position that it could have re- 
solved the wage differences between the com- 
pany and itself as indicated above, and that 
they would not have put forward any: claim 
for union security. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) C. W. Frnpiow. 





Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions under 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., Colonial Steamship Co., Ltd. 
and Sarnia Steamship Co., Ltd. 


‘T HE August issue of the Lasour GaAzerre 

contained a report of the appointment 
of Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., 
C.M.G., of Ottawa, as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission in connection with 


differences between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. of 
Montreal, P.Q., and the Colonial and Sarnia 
Steamship Companies, Ltd., of Port Col- 
borne, Ont. 
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The dispute arose out of the alleged non- 
fulfilment of the terms of a collective agree- 
ment entered into between the parties on 
September 3, 1946. There were three main 
issues involving preferential hiring of mem- 
bers of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, griev- 
ance and arbitration procedure, and the issue 
of passes to duly appointed shore delegates. 

In his conversations with the parties and 
again in his report to the Minister of Labour, 
the Commissioner proposed the following 
formula as the basis for a settlement :— 


1. “All public recriminations concerning 
alleged breaches of the Agreement of Sept- 
ember 3, 1946, shall be discontinued. — 


2.“The acceptance of the terms of this 
proposed settlement shall be without prej- 
udice to the right of either party to advance 
any argument in the case of renegotiation of 
the present Agreement or the negotiation of a 
new one. 


3. “In the matter of so-called preferential 
hiring both parties agree to abide strictly by 
the terms of the Agreement dated September 
3, 1946. The Company, on its part, will re- 
instruct its Masters and Chief Engineers that 
the Agreement is to be strictly fulfilled while 
the Union reiterates on its part its willingness 


and determination to make available to the. 


Company competent personnel when so 
requested andi to permit no discrimination in 
the matter of the hiring of available men 
against either of the Companies concerned: in 
the present dispute. 

4.“In case of grievances that may arise 
out of the Agreement in the future, both 
parties agree to follow the procedure laid 
down in the document dated September 3, 
1946, or by mutual consent hereby given to 
refer the matter in dispute for final: decision 
to the present Commissioner whom both 
parties desire to continue in office and exer- 
cise general powers of mediation to the end 
of the term of the Agreement. 

5. “In the matter of shore delegates, it is 
agreed between the parties | 

(a): that every shore delegate shall be a 
citizen of Canada; 

(b) that the Union, in making application 
for a pass will provide information con- 
cerning the name and address of the 
delegate, the fact of his Canadian 
citizenship and: the office, if any, which 
he holds in the Union. 

6. “The proposed shore delegate shall sign 
or cause to be signed and shall present to the 
Company a waiver in a form acceptable to 
the legal advisers of both parties indemnify- 
ing the Companies. against liability in the 
case of his injury or death. In addition, the 
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proposed shore delegate shall agree in writ- 
ing that during his visit to the ship he will 
not engage in any political activities or prop- 
aganda nor in advocating nor in attempting 
to further any political system or ideology, 
whether Communistic or otherwise, nor in 
fact, in any activities other than the receipt 
of Union dues, the hearing of grievances, and 
what is generally recognized as legitimate 
Union business, 

7. “It is understood and agreed that any 
breach by any shore delegate of the provi- 
sions of the last preceding paragraph may be 
followed by an immediate cancellation of the 
pass and in addition to the cancellation of 
the pass, the Union will take disciplinary 
measures. 

8. “Both parties and their representatives 
during the currency of this Agreement will 
refrain from further provocative public state- 
ments concerning the other. 


9. “In view of the admitted and regrettable 
deterioration of certain personal relations the 
Commissioner will discuss with the Union any 
possible restriction in the matter of the nom- 
ination by the Union of shore delegates. If 
such restriction is considered desirable it shall 
be dealt with by correspondence and agree- 
ment between the Commissioner and the 
Union officials.” 

The proposed settlement suggested by the 
Commissioner was not immediately acceptable 
to the employing Companies. Further confer- 
ences were then held between the Minister and 
Deputy Minister of Labour and representa- 
tives of the Canadian Seamen’s Union and of 
the three Companies. On August 22 the Min- 
ister of Labour announced that a settlement 
had been reached as a result of these conver- 
sations, and that the differences between the 
parties had been adjusted. 

The agreement was based partly upon the 
recommendations of the Commissioner and 
partly on the discussions between the represen- 
tatives of the Department of Labour and the 
interested parties, 

The actual terms of the settlement were as 
follows:— 

1. “If a satisfactory application for shore 
delegate passes is agreed to as per sample, the 
Companies will issue the passes within one 
week from the date on which the application, 
with waiver form, reaches the Company. 

2. “The Companies agree to a vote super- 
vised by the Labour Department being taken 
just as quickly as the Department can arrange 
for the purpose of deciding if the majority of 
the non-licensed members of the crews of its 
vessels desire the Canadian Seamen’s Union to 
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be the bargaining agent to negotiate a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement for the 1948 season 
and, if the vote shows a majority in favour, 
the Companies will accordingly bargain in 
good faith with the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


3. “The Companies reaffirm their acceptance 
of the terms and conditions contained in those 
paragraphs of Commussioner Brockington’s re- 
port which he states were agreed to by both 
parties, said paragraphs being numbered 1 to 4 
inclusive, also to the terms of paragraphs 5, 6 
and 7 subject to use of the draft shore delegate 
pass-application form referred to in this 
memo; also to the terms of paragraphs 8 and 
9 of Commissioner Brockington’s report of 
August 11, 1947. 


“The application form which will be made 
for shore delegate passes will be as follows: 


‘Form of Application for 
Passes for Shore Delegates 


‘The undersigned officers of the Union 
hereby apply for a pass as a shore delegate 
as provided for under Section 8 of the Agree- 
ment of September 3, 1946 for............... 
Midaltess GUIS EON RA eau, FL MOUSE Sew 


(1) ‘We certify that no action will be taken 
by him contrary to the general purposes of the 
Agreement which is “to provide for the profit- 
able operation of the Company’s vessels in 
the mutual interest of the Companies and its 
employees.” 


(2) ‘We attach a waiver agreement signed 
by the man for whom we are applying for a 
pass indemnifying the Company against 
hability in the case of his injury or death. 

(3) ‘We apply for said pass on the condition 
that person to whom same is issued shall not, 
during his visit to a ship, engage in any poli- 
tical activities or propaganda nor in advocat- 
ing nor in attempting to further any political 
system or ideology, whether communistic or 
otherwise, nor in fact, in any activities other 
than the receipt of union dues, the hearing of 
grievances, and what is generally recognized as 
legitimate union business. 


(4) ‘We certify that, during the War, he was 
either in the Armed Forces or in the Merchant 
Marine. 


(5) “The Union keeps no record of political 
beliefs of its members, consequently, an un- 
qualified certificate as to the applicant’s poli- 
tical or ideological affiliations cannot be given; 
however, to the best of the knowledge of the 
union the applicant is neither a Communist 
nor a Communist Agent. 
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(6) ‘It is agreed that any breach by any 
shore delegate of the provisions of paragraph 
numbered three of this application may be 
followed by an immediate cancellation of the 
pass, and, in addition to the cancellation of the 
pass, the union will take disciplinary measures. 

Signed on behalf of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union 


e@ecreeere eee ees eer ore eee eo ere eee eere ee es eee 


‘Certification by Person for whom 
pass ws requested 


1. ‘I certify that I am the person who has 
signed waiver form attached. 

2. ‘I agree that I shall not, during my visit 
to a ship, engage in any political activities or 
propaganda nor in advocating nor in attemp- 
ting to further any political system or ideol- 
ogy, whether communistic or otherwise, nor 
in fact, in any activities other than the receipt 
of union dues, the hearing of grievances, and 
what is generally recognized as legitimate 
union business. 

3. ‘I certify that I am a Citizen of Canada 
and neither a Communist nor a Communistic 
Agent.’ : 


eceoeeeeeeseeeese over 


In announcing the agreement reached 
between the parties, the Minister of Labour 
expressed himself as being very pleased with 
the happy outcome of the negotiations, and 
expressed. great appreciation for the services 
of Mr. Leonard W. Brockington as Commis- 
sioner, and for the assistance of Mr. Percy 
Bengough, President of the Trades & Labour 
Congress of Canada. He stated that it was 
quite evident during the discussions that 
there was a strong desire to avoid any inter- 
ruption of traffic on the Great Lakes, and a 
realization by the parties that such an inter- 
ruption would be very detrimental to the 
welfare of Canada. He stated that the agree- 
ment was another evidence of the fact that 
good employer-employee relations can be 
established if frank discussions of problems 
take place and if there is a willingness to 
achieve settlement and a spirit of give and 
take during negotiations. 

It was also announced that, with the con- 
currence of the Minister of Labour and the 
consent of the Commissioner, and upon the 
request of both parties, Mr. Brockington 
would continue to act in the capacity of 
Commissioner until the end of the term of 
the existing agreement on December 31, 1947, 
in order to adjust any difficulties in connec- 
tion with the details of the settlement, if 
found necessary. 
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Lounsbury Company, Limited, Moncton, N.B. 


The appointment of Mr. W. F. Lane, 
Police Magistrate of Moncton, N.B. as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a complaint that the Lounsbury 
Company, Limited, Moncton, N.B., had dis- 
missed an employee because he was a mem- 
ber of the International Association of Mach- 
inists, was reported in the June issue of the 
LaBour GAZETTE. 

The report of the Commissioner, recently 
received, stated that the man in question 
had been an employee of the Lounsbury 
Company, Limited, for some ten years. The 
greater part of his service had been with the 
Sackville Branch of the Company and he had 
been employed at the Moncton Branch for 
only a year or so. The International Associa- 
tion of Machinists had become active in 
Moncton in January of this year. Several 
organization meetings were held about that 
time and these meetings were attended by 
some of the Lounsbury Company’s employees. 
The employee involved in the inquiry had 
joined the union in February 4 and on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1947, was served with a Notice of 
Separation which became effective two weeks 
thereafter. 

A careful reading of the evidence indicated 
that several officers of the Company attempted 
to discourage its employees from joining the 
International Association of Machinists. It 
was common ground that the Company called 
a general meeting of its garage employees 
when it became aware of the activities of the 
union; that these employees were asked what 
they expected to get by Joining the union, 
whether 1t was more pay and shorter hours; 
that they were told that the Company could 
do more for them than the union; that they 
were advised to join a shop union, where 
there were no dues to pay; and that they 
were warned not to sign any papers unless 
they knew what they were signing. The evi- 
dence also showed that several of the em- 
ployees, including the person involved in the 
Commissioner’s investigation, were called into 
an office and interviewed privately about the 
matter of joining the union. At these inter- 
views the officers of the Company continued 
their arguments against the advisability of 
joining the union. 

The Company admitted that seven em- 
ployees in all were dismissed in February of 
1947, but insisted that neither the mechanic 
in question nor the others were discharged 
because they had become members of the 
union. The Manager of the Motor Division 


of the Company stated that the men were let 
out because of a shortage of work. He went 
quite thoroughly into the matter of the num- 
ber of employees on the payroll during the 
winter months of 1946 and 1947. The Com- 
missioner found that the only logical con- 
clusion that could be drawn from the figures 
submitted was that the Company had too 
many employees in its Motor Division during 
the months of January, February and March, 
1947, for the amount of work that was 
offering. 

Of the seven men discharged in February, 
1947, only two were re-employed. No mech- 
anics were taken back. 

The Company Manager stated in evidence 
that when he made the decision as to the men 
who were to be discharged, he was not aware 
that one, or any of them, was a member of a 
trade union. If he had been aware of that 
fact, he did not think that it would have 
influenced his decision in any way. One 
factor involved in the decision to discharge 
the particular man in question was “a rather 
nasty comment” which that person had made. 

In his report the ‘Commissioner then 
analysed the evidence in some detail. He 
found that the union had failed to substantiate 
its complaint that the Company had dismissed 
the employee involved for the reason that he 
was a member of a trade union. It was with- 
out doubt rather odd that the Company should 
have dismissed several of its employees at a 
time when an effort was being made to union- 
ize them. The complainant had shown quite 
conclusively that several officers of the Com- 
pany -were hostile to the union. However, the 
scope of the inquiry was confined to the ques- 
tion of discharge or discrimination, and the 
provisions of the “Unfair Practices” section of 
Order in Council P.C. 1003 were not included 
in the Commissioner’s terms of reference. 
There were at the time two good reasons why 
the man in question should have been dis- 
missed, namely, a shortage of work and the 
nature of the remark attributed to him. Not- 
withstanding the coincidence of the dismissals 
with the process of the organization of the 
union, the Commissioner could not find against 
the Company on the evidence given, and he 
recommended that no action be taken by the 
Minister of Labour with regard to the em- 
ployee’s dismissal. 
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Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch during 
August, 1947, under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 6 industrial disputes 
during the month of August, involving 367 
workpeople employed in 7 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, only one was a new 
dispute which originated during the month 
and 5 were situations which had been unter- 
minated as of July 31, and received further 
attention in August. These disputes were 
dealt with under the provisions of the Con- 
ciation and Labour Act. They were thus 
distinct from and in addition to the concilia- 
tion proceedings described on previous pages, 
which developed under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises’ British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, N.B., rep- 
resents the Department in the ‘Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
the Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Industries 
Mining and Smelting, etc. 
Coals Mining Sin cloiouna, Joiielewiegh 1 
Metal Mining isp insida da,. eadwede ends 1 
Manufacturing 
Anima] pons pswiles auesmeeniaee seals 1 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
Steam: Railwa yrand. cuera. L tw ate 1 
Wtieroend. wt Jo cin. ot Nicer peel 1 
Service 
Pabhe Administragign... vc. Sau dev a 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
Threatened’ strike’. /0..000.000.40 4. 1 
Ooutrowersy, segehiaeirrcudt! aiberede 2 
TOUR Oia inc cce Bar Rhu osiamstebes: ach... 3 


Predominant Cause or Object 


TNCIEASE “IN. WARES. 0.4 o ee eee 1 

Increase in wages and other changes. 1 

Discharge of workers for union mem- 
bership or “activity... .losiewih, aes 1 


Other union questions............... 1 
Lnelabsifierl ‘jadd Jd aebaetoa.on. ahemids 2 
Disposition 
Threatened strike averted by media- 
tines) eur l, 6Ak'.2% Le bieas Abe kh 1 
Controversy terminated by mediation. 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration.... 2 
Conciliation Board established...... nt 
Disposition pending ........6.se008+ 1 


Method of Settlement 


COOTCIMA ION on. avid mendn inca <aontlire Reece 3 
AEDES CLOT sae Made cledehaae seeds tule he edie 2 
Settlement, PONCE rcs. sein siaie'soiace pete 1 


Summaries of the cases of chief interest 
rolll0w -— 


Metal Miners, Bralorne, B.C.—During July 
the Minister of Labour appointed Mr. R. K. 
Henderson, of Nanaimo, B.C., as an inde- 
pendent Arbitrator to deal with a dispute 
between Bralorne Mines, Limited, Bralorne, 
B.C., and the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local No. 271. 
The appointment was made upon the joint 
request of both parties in accordance with 
the provisions of their collective agreement. 


The Arbitrator reported that the dispute 
arose through the company’s discharge of a 
man who was at the time the Financial 
Secretary of the Local Union. The dispute 
centred on whether the dismissed employee 
had been discharged by reason of his activi- 
ties as Secretary of the Local Union or for 
absenteeism, and whether he had received the 
same treatment as other employees in similar 
circumstances. 


The Arbitrator heard evidence of the 
employee’s attendance record and as to the 
warnings issued to him on different occasions 
prior to his dismissal. The Arbitrator’s find- 
ing was that the man had abused certain 
privileges regarding leave of absence when on 
union business, that he thhad received ample 
warnings which he had ignored, and that the 
company acted in its right in dispensing with 
his services. 

Food Products Workers, Winnipeg, Man— 
The Minister of Labour during June, 1947, 
appointed His Honour Judge J. M. George, 
of Morton, Man., as third member and 
Chairman of a Board of Arbitration to deal 
with a dispute between Burns and Company, 
Limited and the employees of its Winnipeg 
plant represented by the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, Local No. 224. 
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The appointment was made upon the joint 
request of the parties in connection with a 
disagreement over the interpretation of the 
provisions of their collective agreement. The 
other members of the Board were Mr. 
Henry B. Monk, K.C., and Mr. George 
Stapleton, both of Winnipeg, who represented 
the company and the union respectively. 
Separate reports made by each of the 
members of the Board were received by the 
Department of Labour during August. The 
findings of the Chairman and the employer’s 
representative upheld the position taken by 
the company, while the union’s nominee 
dissented. Because of the general interest 
which may attach to the issue involved, the 
report of each member of the Board is 
reproduced below, with minor excisions. 


The Reasons for Decision of the Chairman 
were as follow:— 


The Union, in its notice to the Company, 


submitting its grievance to arbitration, dated . 


April 15th, 1947, definitely states its grievance, 
first in the heading to their letter, as follows: 
“Re: Grievance submitted by Local 224 
U.P.W.A. to Burns and Co., Winnipeg, Man., 
in respect to employees who are laid off and 
later re-hired and put on a lower rated job, 
do not carry their previous rate for six 
weeks”, and then in the letter proper the 
following statement: “The Union contends 
that when these employees are re-hired they 
should carry their former rate for a period of 
six weeks, as stipulated in Schedule A. 


“From the above it would appear that the 
Union is quite within its rights in requesting 
an arbitration, and the Board having been 
set up, has full jurisdiction to consider the 
grievance complained of. 


“The Grievance complained of has par- 
ticular reference to Schedule A of the Agree- 
ment between Burns and Co. Limited and 
The United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
C.1.O., dated October Ist, 1946, section (f) 
of which reads as follows:— 


“Tf an employee is transferred to work 
where the job rate is lower he shall receive 
his regular rate for a period of six (6) con- 
secutive weeks while on the assigned work 
after which the lower job rate shall prevail.’ 


“In considering this grievance the Board 
is definitely limited by Section (b) of 
Article 14 of said agreement which reads as 
follows: 

‘The matters and things to be considered 
by such Board shall be restricted to the 
provisions of this Agreement, and any 
decision shall be based and determined 
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solely on such provisions and shall not 
change, add to, vary or disregard the same? 


“Reasons for a decision in this case, I 
regret, must of necessity be technical, due to 
the limitations placed upon the Board by 
the above mentioned paragraph. The Board 
has been pleased to place no limitation on 
the submission made by both parties, whether 
relevant or not, and such submissions have 
been of considerable assistance to us in giving 
us a picture of the operation of the agree- 
ment, according to each party’s interpretation 
thereof, thereby giving us a background for 
the formation of our reasons for arriving at 
the decisions we have. 


“Reference may be made in this judgment 
to these submissions and comments made on 
matters contained in same, which may be 
irrelevant to the point in dispute, but the 
final judgment herein, must, and will be based 
on the provisions of this agreement, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that any comment we may 
make, might intimate that the operation of 
the agreement according to its interpretation 
thereof might have proved a hardship to 
either one or other of the parties concerned, 
as contended by each or either one. 


“A careful study of the paragraph in ques- 
tion, namely (f) of Schedule A and of the 
arguments presented, convinces us that a 
proper interpretation of said paragraph is 
dependent upon an interpretation of the 
words ‘employee’ and ‘transferred’ used in the 
first line thereof. An interpretation of these 
words involves a study of certain other pro- 
visions of the agreement, as the agreement 
must be all read together, and no paragraph 
singled out without showing its relationship 
to other parts of the agreement. This con- 
tention is borne out by the submissions of 
both parties. , 

“The Union contends that when once an 
individual is hired by the Company, he is 
termed an ‘employee’ and continues to be so 
termed, until actually discharged, or ceases 
any connection with the Company on his 
own volition, or remains unemployed by the 
Company until his seniority rights have 
expired under Article 10 of the Agreement. 
That because such individual, while laid off, 
is referred to in said Article 10 as an ‘employee’ 
he should therefore be recognized by the 
Company as such, in the literal sense of the 
term, and that that interpretation should be 
carried into paragraph (f) and thereby entitle 
a man while laid off, and still enjoying 
seniority rights to the full benefits of said 
paragraph (f). 
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“The Company on the other hand, con- 
tends that when an employee is laid off, the 
contract of employment has been broken, and 
that the only rights that such former employee 
has is the right to be re-employed when such 
opportunity presents itself, and to his seniority 
rights if so re-employed within the periods 
specified in Article 10, and supports such 
argument by stating that no reference what- 
ever is made to wages in said article, and fur- 
ther by reference to Article 7 which states 
that ‘Provisions in respect to wages are set 
out in Schedule A attached hereto and forms 
a part of this Agreement.’ 

“Let us look first at these arguments and 
the sections to which they refer. 

“It is the undisputed right of the Company 
to lay off employees from time to time as cir- 
cumstances require, and it is not the duty of 
this Board to enquire into the reasons or 
justice of such lay-off even although such 
question has been raised by the submission of 
the Union, but only to decide whether or 
not, on re-employment, those employees have 
been treated with respect to wages in accord- 
ance with the terms of the agreement. 

“I might add in passing that according to 
the typical examples of certain individual 
employees laid off and re-hired, given in the 
submissions made, that there appears to have 
been no attempt made by the Company to 
abuse the privileges of the agreement as inti- 
mated in the submission of the Union, and 
that the Company has been abiding by their 
interpretation of the agreement. 

“Now with regard to Article 10, in this 
article the term ‘employee’ is frequently used, 
and in some instances with reference to former 
employees who are on lay-off which might 
indicate that the term employee was intended 
to include not only those actually at work, 
but also those formerly at work but tem- 
porarily laid-off and still enjoying privileges 
under the seniority clause. If that were so, 
it might further be extended to include those 
formerly employed and who might have been 
laid-off long enough to lose their seniority 
rights and yet at some time thereafter be 
recalled by the Company. Surely these latter 
could not still be termed employees, as they 
are under no obligation to the Company nor 
the Company to them. -Yet they were former 
employees of the Company and may be again. 
Admitting they can no longer be termed 
employees so far as this agreement is con- 
cerned, and it is impossible to consider them 
as such, then what justification is there in 
placing the individual on a lay-off with senior- 
ity rights in a different category? They are 
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under no obligation to the Company to return 
to work, even if called back; they have no 
existing contract of hiring with the Company, 
as that has been terminated by the lay-off. 
All they have is the right to demand seniority 
rights if recalled to work within a certain 
period. Even this right is one sided, with a 
privilege only to the individual, and not to 
the Company, who as stated above, cannot 
compel them to return to work. It cannot 
therefore be considered in any sense a con- 
tract. If there is no contract, verbal or other- 
wise, there is nothing that can be considered 
as employment. If there is no employment 
there can be no employee. 


“What is an employee in a common sense 


‘interpretation of the term? It is one who is 


engaged by an employer in some class of work 
for which he receives remuneration. I cannot 
therefore justify myself in referring to a man 
on lay-off as an employee. 


“Tt has been contended that there is a dis- 
tinction between a man hired by a Company 
for the first time and thereby designated as a 
new employee, and one who has been formerly 
employed and re-hired, and that the latter 
cannot be designated as a new employee. I 
can see no difference between these two. The 
only justification there could possibly be for 
such a viewpoint would be in the case of a man 
who was laid off from a particular job and re- 
hired into that same job, for both the man 
and the job are the same as before. This 
rarely happens, and is not made compulsory 
under the agreement, nor demanded by the 
Union. This would lead to a third classifica- 
tion of the term employee, which would, in 
my opinion, be unreasonable. The facts are 
these. A vacancy occurs, and a man is sought 
for the job. Preference must be given to 
those who have seniority rights. They all 
may reject the opportunity. Some other man 
may be got to fill the position. Whether it 
be a former employee or not, a new hiring 
contract has to be entered into, and if a new 
contract then a new employee. 

“Article 10—Senicrity—in paragraph (a) 
makes reference to employees being ‘first’ em- 
ployed thereby intimating that after a lay-off 
his next employing would be designated a 
‘second’ employment, in other words another, 
or new employment. 

“In drafting any agreement it is sometimes 
a practice to use the same term throughout as 


indicating some particular thing or individual, 


without thought of it occasionally being 
wrongly used in some instances, and this ap- 
pears to me to have happened in this instance, 
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by the word ‘employee’ being too loosely 
used. 

“From the views expressed above I cannot 
possibly come to any other conclusion than 
that the word ‘employee’ used in paragraph 
(f) of schedule A does not include former em- 
ployees of the Company, laid-off and re-hired, 
mor was such intended in the drafting of the 
agreement. 

“This in itself should justify me in declaring 
that the claim of the Union must be dismissed, 
but I prefer to look for further justifica- 
tion for arriving at such a conclusion in order 
to leave no doubt in my mind as to the cor- 
rectness of my decision. 

“This brings me to a consideration of the 
word ‘transferred’ used in paragraph (f) sche- 
dule A. Transfer, according to the dictionary, 
means, to convey or carry from one person or 
place to another; a removal; the exchange 
of a soldier from one troop or company to an- 
other; etc. It is synonymous to the words 
change, move, shift, transport. 

“To effect a transfer you must have some- 
thing under your control which you can trans- 
fer, whether it be an object, a piece of land, 
or a person. An individual who is not under 
the control of anyone else or bound by any 
contract to him is a free individual, and sub- 
ject only to his own wishes. This is the posi- 
tion of an individual who, although formerly 
employed, has been laid off, even temporarily, 
by the Company who employed him. The 
Company has no control over him and there- 
fore have nothing which they can transfer. 
The employee referred to in section (f) can 
therefore have reference only to an individual 
employed by the Company and over whom it 
can exercise control by virtue of its hiring 
contract. The word transfer is used in this 
sense, and in this sense only throughout the 
agreement in question. 

“Transferred” as used in section (f) can 
‘therefore only refer to an individual in the 
employe of the Company at the time of trans- 
fer, and further bears out my contention that 
the present claim of the Union is without 
‘foundation. 

“In reading over this agreement one cannot 
help but be convinced that every effort was 
made by the draftsman to avoid any doubts 
as to the procedure to be followed in every 
case and’as to the rights to be enjoyed by the 
parties thereto, and the employees whom the 
‘Union represents thereunder. Full details are 
given of such procedures and privileges. 

“Hach article deals with separate phases of 
the agreement, and apparently covers all the 
procedure to be followed, and rights to be 
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exercised under the subject matter of the 
heading thereof, viz.: In the seniority article, 
after designating all rights and obligations of 
the parties clause (b) states that ‘In the event 
of a reduction of staff and in the re-hiring of 
employees, seniority shall apply, etc.’ thus 
making it clear that all sections thereof are 
applicable, not only to those who are actually 
at work, but also to those who are laid-off and 
those who are re-hired. 

“Article 7 deals with wages and states ‘Pro- 
visions in respect to wages are set out in 
Schedule A attached hereto and form part of 
this agreement.’ 

“This means, that, for the guidance of the 
parties, all provisions respecting wages, includ- 
ing all rights in respect thereto may be found 
in that schedule. In that schedule no clause 
appears, similar to that in the seniority clause 
above refererd to, applying clause (f) to a 
reduction of staff and the rehiring of employ- 
ees, but leaves it limited to employees only. 
In fact wages can only be applied to those who 
are employed. Where there are no wages 
there can be no employment. 

“If the draftsman of the agreement had not 
been satisfied that in each article he had 
designated who was to enjoy the rights pro- 
vided for in each of such articles, he would 
have added a general clause doing so, but no 
such clause appears. 

“In view of the above conclusion arrived at, 
I have no alternative but to find that the said 
Company has not violated the terms of the 
agreement by re-hiring former employees on 
a lower rated job without recognizing their 
former rate of pay for a period of six weeks 
as claimed by the Union.” 

The Reasons for Decision of Mr. Monk, the 
member of the Board represnting the Com- 
pany, were as follows:— 

“On or about the 1st day of October 1946, 
Burns and Co. Limited and United Packing- 
house Workers of America entered into an 
Agreement in writing effective until the 21st 
day of July 1947. The purposes of the Agree- 
ment are declared in Article 1 to be: ‘To 
maintain a harmonious relationship between 
the Company and its employees; to provide 
an amicable method of settling grievances or 
differences which might possibly arise; and to 
promote the mutual interests of the em- 
ployer and the employees.’ The Agreement 
deals with the rights of employer and 
employee and sets up procedures to deal with 
grievances advanced by the Union on behalf 
of employees of the Company. Article 7 of 
the Agreeement relates to wages and it reads 
in part: ‘Provisions in respect to wages are 
set out in Schedule A attached hereto and 
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form part of this Agreement.’ It is provided 
by subsection (f) of the said Schedule A that: 
‘If an employee is transferred to work where 
the job rate is lower, he shall receive his 
regular rate for a period of six consecutive 
weeks while on the assigned work after which 
the lower job rate shall prevail.’ 


“Early in the current year a_ substantial 
number of employees of the Company were 
laid off and after short. periods, were rehired 
in some instances at rates lower than that 
pertaining to their previous employement, and 
in other instances at rates equal to or in exess 
of the rates applicable to their previous em- 
ployment. The Union contends that in rehir- 
ing men as aforesaid, and paying such men 
less than they had received in their previous 
jobs, the Company has committed a breach 
of the Agreement and particularly of the 
said subsection (f) of Schedule A, and the 
Union has instituted grievance proceedings 
which have culminated in this matter coming 
before this Board. The Union has further 
contended in its submissions that in this 
instance the Company did not act-in the 
mutual interests of the employer and the 
employees, but acted solely in the interests 
of the Company and the suggestion is also 
made that employees were laid off and rehired 
at a lower rate by the Company for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the provisions of subsection 
(f) above mentioned. No evidence has been 
submitted to this Board which would sub- 
stantiate this contention or would indicate 
that the Company has laid off or rehired any 
person for the purpose of avoiding any clause 
in the Agreement. In fact, the evidence sub- 
mitted indicates conclusively that men were 
rehired on occasions at rates equal to that 
which they had been previously receiving or 
in some instances at rates in excess of that 
which they had been previously receiving. 

“Both parties to this matter have called to 
the attention of the Arbitration Board the 
Articles of Agreement under which the Board 
is constituted and have particularly referred 
to section (b) of Article 14 which reads as 
follows: “The matters and things to be con- 
sidered by such Board shall be restricted to 
the provisions of this Agreement and any 
decision shall be based and determined solely 
on such provisions and shall not change, add 
to, vary or disregard the same.” 

“In dealing with this matter it is necessary 
to interpret the said subsection (f) and to 
determine the extent of its application. In 
this respect it is relevant to consider the inter- 
pretation of the word ‘employee’ and the 
phrase ‘transferred to work’ as they appear in 
the said subsection (f) and also to examine 
the relationship which exists from time to 
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time between the Company and its workers 
and the Company and the Union. 

“The Agreement which has been negotiated 
between the Union and the Company governs 
the employment contracts which are made 
by the Company with its workers and it is 
important to clearly distinguish between the 
rights which arise under the Agreement with 
the Union, for they are rights which the 
Union possesses, and rights which arise under 
the contract of employment with each worker, 
which are rights that the worker possesses. 


‘Each time a worker is hired or rehired a new 


contract of employment is made between that 
worker and the Company. When the worker 
is laid off his contract. of employment with 
the Company ceases and he has no further 
rights or obligations under his contract, but 
it would appear that under its Agreement 
with the Union, the Company is obligated to 
the Union to offer to rehire workers who have 
been laid off in accordance with the seniority 
which has been allotted to them in the records 
of the Company. If re-employment is offered 
such worker, he is under no obligation’ to 
accept it and may accept or reject it at his 
option. If he rejects it, the Union loses any 
rights it may have had on his behalf under 
Article 10 of the Agreement, but if he accepts 
it a new contract of employment is made 
with him which the Company is obligated to 
the Union to make conform to the require- 
ments of its Agreement with the Union. 

“In the ordinary use of the word ‘employee’ 
it would seem that a worker would be an 
employee of the Company only while he had 
a subsisting contract of employment with the 
Company. After the determination of such 
contract by lay-off, his relation with the Com- 
pany would be ended and as there were no 
continuing rights or obligations on the part 
of either the Company or the worker under 
the contract of employment after such lay-off, 


he would no longer be an employee of the - 


Company. It is obvious that a worker can 
only acquire or maintain rights against the 
Company under the Agreement which has 
been made between the Company and the 
Union through the agency of the Union, and 
can maintain such rights against the Company 
only for the time that the agency relationship 
between the Union and the worker subsists. 
The Agreement, in its preamble, recites that: 
‘The Company recognizes the Union affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour as the 
exclusive bargaining agency for its plants’ 
and names Local 224 as the bargaining agent 
for the Winnipeg plant and the clause con- 
tinues: ‘The Company will not bargain col- 
lectively with any other labour organization 
affecting employees in any bargaining unit,’ 
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It seems obvious that the phrase ‘bargaining 
agency for its plants’ must be construed not 
in its literal meaning but to mean bargaining 
agency for bargaining units in the plants. 

“Article 2 of the Agreement defines bargain- 
ing unit as being comprised of all employees 
on the plant payroll as distinguished from 
the office payroll with the exception of 
(1) Watchman; (2) Assistant Foreman and 
(3) Foremen. It is to be noted that the 
bargaining unit comprises only employees on 
the payroll and if the employee is laid off 
and is off the payroll he is no longer a 
member of the bargaining unit the Union 
represents. The Union therefore is the agent 
of the employee only for the time that he 
is on the payroll and if he is laid off, any 
rights which the employee may acquire 
through the agency of the Union, are 
terminated with the termination of _ his 
employment. This would not prevent the 
Union from exercising these rights of its own 
volition on behalf of such laid off worker, 
but it would prevent the worker acquiring 
or maintaining any rights in his personal 
capacity against the Company under the 
Agreement which the Company has with the 
Union. It would appear therefore that upon 
the termination of a worker’s employment 
he has no rights against the Company and 
the Company has no rights or obligations to 
the worker but that certain rights remain 
vested in the Union only pursuant to their 
Agreement. 

“Throughout the Agreement with the Union 
the word ‘employee’ is used on many occa- 
sions and it appears that the parties and the 
draughtsmen when using the word used the 
same loosely and without a precise applica- 
tion of the term. The precise interpretation 
to be awarded to the word must be governed 
by the context in which it is found and the 
intentions which are apparent from the sec- 
tions of the Agreement. The Union contends 
that as the word ‘employee’ is used in the 
seniority article with relation to a person 
who has been laid off and not rehired, the 
same interpretation should be attributed to 
the word ‘employee’ where it appears in sub- 
section (f) of the said Schedule A. 

“The Agreement is divided into separate 
articles and each article, together with the 
Schedule therein referred to, is apparently 
considered by the parties and the draughts- 
men of the Agreement to comprise the terms 
of the Agreement relating to the subject of 
the article. Article 10, upon which the Union 
founds its claim for the interpretation of the 
employee, deals entirely with seniority, the 
conditions of its accumulation and when it 
shall be considered broken. In the article 
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the word ‘employee’ is used loosely. It refers 
in some instances to a worker who is 
employed by the Company and in other 
instances to a worker who has been laid off 
and is to be rehired by ithe Company. It 
would appear that the distinction in these 
two positions was not in the minds of the 
parties to the Agreement when this Article 
was drafted and it would seem that the parties 
considered the word ‘employee’ to refer to the 
person or in other words, in this article it 
must be considered to mean an employee for 
seniority purposes. 

“Schedule A of the Agreement is made part 
of Article 7, that is, the provisions relating 
to wages, and must be considered on the same 
basis as if used in that Article. The word 
‘employee’, when it. is used in relation to 
wages, must surely mean an employee who has 
not been laid off and who has a subsisting 
contract of employment. 

“I am ‘therefore of the opinion that the 
word ‘employee’ as it appears in subsection 
(f) of Schedule A should not be construed 
to include a person who has been laid off 
and not been rehired. 

“It is the further contention of the Union 
that if a person is laid off and then rehired 
to a job at a lower rate that that person has 
been transferred. A review of the use of the 
words ‘transfer’ and ‘transferred’ as they 
appear in the Agreement would seem to give 
some indication of the meaning which the 
draughtsmen and the parties intended. It is 
to be noted that throughout the Agreement 
wherever reference is made to the re-hiring 
of an employee in any respect, the words 
‘rehire’, ‘re-employ’, ‘recall’ or ‘called’ are 
used. The word ‘transfer’ is used in several 
other instances but in each instance it 
obviously refers to workers whose employ- 
ment has not been terminated and cannot be 
construed as referring to persons who have 
been laid off. ... 

“Tt would appear therefore that from the 
use of words as above mentioned, the parties 
did not intend the word ‘transfer’ to refer 
to circumstances in which an employee had 
been laid off. The word ‘transfer’ is defined 
in the Webster’s Dictionary as ‘cause to pass 
to another’, It has been shown that the 
Company has no rights or obligations over a 
worker after he has been laid off and he is 
absolutely free to do as he wishes in regard 
to employment, and it is difficult to see how 
there could be a transfer where there is not 
control over the man to be transferred. It 
would appear that in this Agreement the 
parties have recognized that workers’ rights 
terminated on lay-off and the draughtsmen 
have been extremely careful to set out in 
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detail any rights which they wished to be 
available to workers after lay-off. Article 10, 
section (b) requires the Company to rehire 
workers in the order of seniority after lay-off. 
Article 11, section (g) provides that when 
an employee leaves the service of the Com- 
pany for reasons other than being discharged 
for cause, and he has had more than six 
months of service, he shall receive certain 
vacation pay. Article 9, subsection 7, pro- 
vides that an employee laid off because of 
reduction of staff shall receive certain guar- 
anteed payment. Thus it appears that care 
has been taken in the drafting of the Agree- 
ment to set out specifically the rights which 
were to be available to workers after lay-off 
and if the parties thought 1t necessary to set 
out these special rights then it must be taken 
that in their contemplation no: other rights 
existed in favour of the employee who was 
laid off. If it was intended that subsection 
(f) of Schedule A should apply where workers 
had been laid off then doubtless the Agree- 
ment would have specifically said so. 

“Tt is therefore my decision that the Com- 
pany has not committed a breach of their 
Agreement by re-hiring and paying men who 
have been laid off at a rate which is lower 
than the rate such men had previously been 
recelving and it is my further decision that 
men who have been re-hired by the Company 
to jobs carrying a rate lower than that paid 
by the Company to them for jobs from which 
they have been laid off are not entitled to 
any payment in excess of the job rate for 
the labour which they are performing.” 

The reasons for decision of Mr. Stapleton, 
the member of the Board representing the 
Union, were as follows:— 

“This Arbitration Board has been set up 
for the reason that the Company has refused 
to pay employees the higher rate for six con- 
secutive weeks when recalled after a lay-off. 

“Tt must be remembered that this Board 
must confine itself only to interpretation of 
the Agreement as outlined in Article 14(b) 
Arbitration. 

“T have before me two Company sub- 
misisons. 

“Let us examine the Company’s first sub- 
mission. They state that Section (f) of 
Schedule A is the only reference in regard 
to employees carrying a higher rate for six 
consecutive weeks for a lower paid job. This 
they claim deals only with transfers. Let us 
take for example an employee who has 
requested leave of absence for a_ specified 
period of time and then returns to work. 
Let us say also that he was receiving 90c an 
hour before he left and when he returned he 
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was immediately put on a lower paid job. 
This man would automatically, under the 
provisions dealing with transfers, receive his 
90c an hour for a period of six consecutive 
weeks. This man has lost no seniority during 
his absence as specified in the agreement... . 

“Article 10 . . . specifically states the only 
reasons whereby employees can lose seniority 
rights. 

“In the case of a man recalled after lay- 
off, within his allowable breaks, he is called 
back to work according to the provisions of 
the agreement. This clearly establishes that 
he is covered by the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

“Clause (f) of Schedule A deals only with 
transfer of employees. When an employee is 
recalled to work, as mentioned above, he 
does not know until he arrives in the plant 
where he is going to be placed, but he would 
assume that he would return to his former 
job in the plant. Therefore, when he reports 
for work he is assigned by the Personnel 
Department to work on a job with a lower 
rate of pay than that which he formerly held; 
therefore, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment and the provisions thereof, this employee 
has accumulated seniority since his first day 
of employment. In other words, the time 
lost on lay-off has been given back to him 
which means that his total seniority dates 
from the day he first entered the employ 
of the Company, therefore he is of the same 
status as an employee who has had continuous 
service. Therefore I am of the confirmed 
conviction that these employees on recall are 
definitely transferred to other jobs and must 
under the terms of the agreement be in the 
same category as employees who have been in 
the continuous service of the Company. 

“In the Company’s submission they state 
that there is nothing contained in the. pro- 
visions of the agreement for employees on 
lay-off relative to wage rates. 

“The Union is not arguing the status of 
employees who are still laid off but those 
who are recalled before their allowable break 
has expired. It is my opinion that the Com- 
pany’s submission as mentioned above is 
relevant to this dispute. The Company’s 
statement however that an employee who is 
recalled must accept employment offered is 
correct, if he wishes to retain his seniority 
rights as outlined in the provisions of the 
Agreement. 

“Let us turn to the Company’s submission 
and let-us also turn to Section (f) of Schedule 
A of the agreement, which states: ‘An 
employee transferred to work ... Let us 
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assume then an employee has been recalled 
and reported to the Personnel Department; 
we are all aware that he has now accumulated 
all his seniority rights with the Company; 
the Company then assigns him to a job that 
is a different one to which he previously held 
This is definitely a transfer to work for the 
simple reason that tkis man is in exactly the 
same category as an employee who has been 
in the continuous service of the Company. 

“The Company states . that the em- 
ployees recalled and put to work at different 
jobs to which they previously held is not a 
direct transfer. I have mentioned previously 
that the status of these employees, once they 
report back to work, is the same as that of 
those who are in the continuous employ of 
the Company. Therefore when one of these 
employees was directed to work that is 
different to that which he previously held, it 
is a direct transfer. In summing this up— 
an employee who has met all the provisions 
of the agreement would automatically be 
covered by all the terms of said agreement. 

“The Company’s submission where they 
show instances of employees recalled at a 
higher rate than they previously held, would 
bear out what is stated in Clause (d) of 
Article 10 of the Agreement, which specifically 
states that if an employee is transferred per- 
manently—in other words, the Company 
recognizes direct transfers on recalls. The 
Company’s own submission bears this out. 
Therefore if Section (d) is applicable to 
recalled employees, (f) must also be applicable 
to recalled employees. In the Company’s 
submission they specifically name employces 
who were recalled and definitely placed on a 
higher rated job. ... 

“Let us now refer to the second submission 
of the Company. . . We agreed in our 
meeting of July 17th in the afternoon that 
there are several points in all submissions that 
actually have no bearing on the case at issue 
and the greater part of page 2 of the Com- 
pany’s submission is dealing directly with 
employees who are still laid off. The Union 
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also makes mention of this in their submis- 
sion. I think, however, that these statements 
in both submissions may be controversial, but 
I do not think we should consider them in our 
deliberations for the reason that we are deal- 
ing strictly with the interpretation of the . 
Agreement in regards to recalled employees. 

“Referring to the statement of the Com- 
pany ... the Company further submits ‘That 
an employee re-hired to a new job, he is not 
transferred, as alleged by the Union.’ I men- 
tioned previously in the Company’s first sub- 
mission, dealing with employees who are 
recalled and assigned to a higher rated job, 
and Section (d) of Schedule A would apply, 
which definitely states that the employee is 
transferred. Therefore Section (f) would 
also apply in the reverse. That is, employees 
recalled and transferred to a lower rated job. 

“In conclusion, we are restricted to the pro- 
visions of the Agreement and any decision 
shall be based and determined solely on such 
provisions and shall not change, add to, vary 
or disregard same. 

“The company stated in its first and second 
submission that employees were rehired or 
recalled to higher rated jobs; that the Com- 
pany did pay the higher rate. This could 
only be done according to section (d) of 
Schedule A Wages. I am sticking strictly 
to the provisions of the agreement; therefore, 
if section (d) is applicable, so must Section 
(f). We cannot separate the two. It is 
worthy to note that Section (d) specifically 
mentions transfer; how else would a recalled 
employee be put on a higher rated job. There- 
fore, I contend that when a recalled employee 
is put on a higher rated job as substantiated 
by the Company’s submission, the provisions 
of Section (d) apply. If on the other hand 
other employees are recalled to a lower rated 
job, then Section (f) applies. The Agreement 
provides for no other practise. We are there- 
fore bound to recognize and accept the pro- 
visions as stipulated and bring in a decision 
along those lines. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


(( OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 

Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of. employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also 
included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts are 
summarized in separate articles following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


TORONTO, ONT.—ROWNTREE COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE UNITED BAKERY AND CONFEC- 
TIONERY WORKERS, Loca, 461 (RETAIL, 
WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT STORE 
Union, CIO). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 21, 
1946, to November 21, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
All eligible employees may become or may 
refrain from becoming members of the union. 
There shall be no discrimination, interference, 
restraint or coercion by the company or the 
union, either because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. 

Hours of work: 8% Monday through Friday, 
a 432 week. A 10-minute rest period for 
males and a 15-minute rest period for females 
is allowed each morning and afternoon. Over- 
time: time and one-half for all hours worked 
in excess of the regular hours and for work 
on any of 6 specified statutory holidays in 
addition to the regular rates of pay for these 
holidays when not worked. Tradesmen only 
who work Sundays or on holidays other than 
the 6 specified ones shall be paid at double the 
regular hourly rates. 

Vacation: one week with pay equal to 2 
per cent of earnings during previous year to 
those with 3 months’ service with the company; 
employees with more than 5 years’ continuous 
service with the company shall receive an 
additional day with pay equal to 4 of 2 per 
cent for each year worked over 5 up to 10. 

Hourly wage rates: females, starting rate 
42% cents, after 25 days’ work 45 cents, after 
50 days’ work 474 cents; males, grades D1 to 
A minimum 62 to 77 cents for day rates and 
66 to 81 cents for shift work, increased by 3 
cents per hour to merit maximum. Other 
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classes include millwrights 86 cents, engineers, 
third class 87 cents, carpenters 904 to 92} 
cents, pipefitters 924 cents, mechanics 86 to 
943 cents, electricians 97 cents; youths (under 
183 years) 50 to. 55 cents. A night shift differ- 
ential of 4 cents per hour will be paid workers 
rotating on the 8 shifts. - 


To female employees who have completed 
their probationary period of service the com- 
pany will furnish free 2 uniforms annually, 
these to remain the property of the company. 
To male employees engaged in delivery work 
only the company will continue to supply certain 
articles of clothing periodically. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


MontreaL, P.Q.—W. C. Macpnonatp Incor- 
PORATED AND THE ‘ToBAccoO WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Loca, 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 22, 
and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lapour Gazette, June, 
1946, p. 779 with the following changes—Hours 
of work: 9 per day Monday through Friday, a 
45-hour week. Overtime after 9 hours per 
day and 45 hours per week. All Saints Day 
is included in the regular specified holidays 
making 10 in all. Vacation: 2 weeks with pay 
after 5 years’ continuous service with the com- 
pany and 3 weeks with pay after 25 years’ 
service. Wage rates to be increased by 5 cents 
per hour and shall be increased by 25 cents 
per_week for each full point rise in the Cost 
of Living Index over the April 6, 1947, figure. 
Should the index decline this bonus shall be 
decreased by 25 cents per week for each full 
point of decline, but not below the index figure 
at April 6, 1947. 


HAMILTON, OnTt.—Tue Tuckerr Topacco Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE TOBACCO WoRKERS 
INTERNATIONAL Union, LocaL 269. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 
1947, to July 14, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. Check-off: 
upon employee’s authorization the company will 
deduct weekly from his pay union dues and 
forward same, less 2 per cent, to the union. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular 
hours and for all work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and_ on 8 specified holidays (if Civic holiday 
is observed in Hamilton) 6 of which are paid 
holidays if employee works on the work day 
immediately preceding and immediately follow- 
ing the holiday. Vacation: one week with pay 
for employees with 12 months’ continuous 
service with the company (salaried employees 
receive 2 weeks with pay), employees with 7 
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years’ continuous service receive an additional 
_ week with pay, while those who have 10 years’ 
service are allowed an extra 2 days with pay, 
those with 15 years’ service an extra 4 days 
with pay and those with 20 years’ service an 
extra week, making 3 weeks in all. 


Hourly wage rates: company and union agree 
that the scale of wages presently in effect shall 
continue during the term of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


Toronto, ONT.—BLacHrorp SHOE MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
NaTIonAL UNIon oF SHOE AND LEATHER 
Workers, Loca 19. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 20, 
1947, to May 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
No employee shall be discriminated against or 
jeopardized in seniority Standing, or suffer any 
loss of employment, because of union activities. 
All present and future employees of the com- 
pany (excluding those who have the power to 
hire or discharge or are engaged in a con- 
fidential capacity) must as a condition of 
employment become and remain members of the 
union in good standing. 

Hours of work: 84 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 423-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular hours 
and for all work on Saturdays, Sundays and 


statutory holidays; no work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and_ statutory holidays except as 
negotiated with the shop committee. Vacation: 


2 weeks with pay for employees with 12 
months’ continuous service with the company, 
employees with 3 months’ service receive 2 
weeks with pay equal to 2 per cent of their 
earnings in the previous calendar year for 
each week of the vacation period, those with 
less than 3 months’ service shall not be eligible 
for vacation pay. 

Hourly wage rates: starting rate for both 
males and females shall be 40 cents increased 
to 50 cents for males after one year, and for 
female help increased to job rate after one year 
as_follows:—group 1 (including cementing, 
pulling, ironing, singeing) 48 cents, group 2 
(including doubling, folding, lining, punching, 
sorting, dressing, shaping, packing) 54 cents, 
group 3 (including eyeletting, repairing) 60 
cents, group 4 (including binding, cording, 
perforating) 66 cents, group 5 (vamping and 
top stitch) 72 cents; for males—‘A” jobs $1, 
“B” jobs 80 cents, operation of “covering” 
minimum of 70 cents. Above rates effective 
June 2, 1947. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


HAMILTON, Onr.—NaTtIonNAL Hosiery MILLs, 
LIMITED AND TEXTILE WorKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 860. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 3, 
1947, to March 3, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. There will be no discrimination 
or intimidation of employees by the company, 
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the union or its representatives. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct monthly from 
the pay of employees, who so authorize, union 
dues and to remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 48 per week except for 
engineers. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of regular hours. Seven specified 
statutory holdidays will be granted without pay 
to all employees as well as 2 additional holidays 
if generally observed locally. A 10-minute rest 
period shall be granted morning and afternoon 
to all employees. Vacation: one week with 
pay to all employees with 3 months’ continuous 
service with the company, those with 5 or more 
years’ continuous service receive 2 weeks with 
pay. e 
Wage rates: those in effect at the date of 
the agreement shall remain in effect during 
the term of the agreement unless the official 
cost of living index as of March 1, 1947, varies 
6 or more points as published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, then either party to the 
agreement may open wage negotiations once 
upon 15 days’ notice to the other party. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure, 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Chemicals 


Toronto, Ont.—Unrrep-Rexatt Drug Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
CHEMICAL Workers Union, Locat 279. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 10, 

1946, to December 10, 1947, and thereafter from 

year to year subject to notice. The company 

recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 

There will be no discrimination, coercion or 

intimidation of employees by the company or 

the union because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. (Check-off: an 
employee may upon voluntary authorization 
have the union dues deducted monthly from his 
pay by the company and remitted to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 

Friday, except for members of maintenance 

department whose daily hours may vary, a 

40-hour week for all however. Overtime: time 

and one-half for work in excess of the regular 
hours and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and 

8 specified holidays, all of which are paid 

holidays provided employee is not absent from 

work on the work day immediately preceding 
or the day immediately following the holiday. 

Vacation: one week with pay to employees with 

one year’s seniority, 2 weeks with pay to 

those with 5 or more years’ seniority and 3 

weeks with pay to those with 25 years’ seniority. 

A 10-minute rest period will be granted 

morning and afternoon to all employees. 

Wage rates: those presently in effect to 
continue during the term of the agreement 
unless there is a variation of 6 points in the 
official cost of living index as of the date of 
the agreement, and as published by the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when either 

party to the agreement may open wage negotia- 

tions upon 15 days’ notice to the other party 
at any time after 6 months from the date of 
the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective egreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditionssmade bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a 
certain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the 
agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the applica- 
tion, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner. Each agreement is admin- 
istered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Further information concern- 
ing this legislation is given im the Lasour 
GaAzETTE, January, 1943, p. 86. Proceedings 
under this act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly since 
June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under ‘the Act include 
the extension of 4 new agreements, the amend- 
ment of 12 other agreements and the correc- 
tion of 3 agreements. These include the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers and 
hairdressers at Chicoutimi and the correction 
of the agreement for longshoremen (ocean 
navigation) in Montreal Harbour in the 
July 26 issue of the Quebec Official Gazette, 
the correction of the agreement for retail 
stores at Granby and the amendment of 
the agreement for building trades at Hull in 
the August 2 issue, the amendment of the 
agreements for the embroidery industry at 
Montreal and the corrugated paper box 
industry for the province and the extension of 
a new agreement for barbers and hairdressers 
at Valleyfield in the issue of August 16. All 
the others are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building materials industry for 
the province and for building trades at 
Montreal were gazested July 26. A request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
building trades at Chicoutimi was published 
August 2. A request for the amendment of 
the agreement covering building trades at 
Three Rivers was published August 9. A 
request for a new agreement for sheet metal 


manufacturing at Montreal was 
August 16. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 


parties. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 12, and 
gazetted August 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1944, p. 1005, Sept., p. 1141, Nov:, p. 1368; 
Oct., 1945, p. 1520; Aug., 1946, p. 1093; Aug. 
1947, p. 000, and previous issues). Present 
agreement to remain in effect until July 1, 
1948, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Except for clothing given out to 
contractors who regularly carry on business as 
such, no clothing, in whole or in part, covered 
by this agreement, shall be given to or taken 
out by any person or employee to be manu- 
factured or worked upon anywhere outside the 
premise of the employer, without first obtain- 
ing a permit from the Parity Committee; 
except in the case of buttonhole makers by 
machine, no employer may employ a worker 
to work in his establishment on a section or 
part of a garment on a contracting or sub- 
contracting basis. 

Wage increases: all employees are to receive 
an increase of 74 cents per hour for each 
hour worked with the following exceptions— 
employees in the odd pants industry to receive 
increase of 74 cents commencing July 1, 
1947; employees manufacturing sportswear and 
children’s clothing to be paid an increase of 
5 cents per hour. These increases do not apply 
in the case of overtime rates. Infants’ cloth- 
ing, formerly included in the section dealing 
with sportswear, children’s and girls’ clothing, 
is now omitted. Employees in the following 
categories may receive less than the hourly 
minimum wages: apprentices, gradual promo- 
tion and special permits. ‘The number of 
apprentices is limited to 74 per cent of the 
total number of employees in the factory in 
zone I, 20 per cent in zone II and 25 per cent 
in zone III. In zone I, in the case of a 
scarcity of skilled workers in the manufacturing 
of sportswear and children’s clothing only, the 
Parity Committee may grant a special permit 
for an additional 5 per cent of the employees 
being apprentices; in zones II and JII when 
there is a scarcity of skilled workers, a special 
permit may be obtained from the Parity Com- 
mittee for an additional 10 per cent of the 
employees being apprentices. Apprentices shall 
be examined every 3 months by the Parity 
Committee, who determine the wage rates for 
such employees. Employees transferred from 
one category to another calling for a higher 
wage rate will not immediately receive the full 
minimum for such category but will undergo 
a training period; after this perfod of 3 months 
and every 3 months thereafter, they will be 
examined by the Parity Committee who will 
determine their wage rates until the full 
minimum is attained. 
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MILLINERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 26, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1947, 
p. 369). Territorial jurisdiction now includes 
the entire province of Quebec and is divided as 
follows: zone I, the Island of Montreal and 
within 50 miles from its limits: zone II, the 
remainder of the province. Minimum wage 
rates: zone I—hand blocker $45.60 per week, 
blocker $42.10, fabric operator, straw operator, 
cutter $41.10, draper $28.60, trimmer draper 
$25.13, trimmer $22.65; zone II—10 per cent 
less than minimum rates for zone I. Vacation: 
one week with pay, after at least one year in 
the industry and at least 6 months’ service with 
the same employer previous to June 30 in any 
year. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


UNOORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 24, gazetted 
July 26, and corrected August 9, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1945, p. 1197, Oct., p. 1520; March, 
1946, p. 317, Aug., p. 1093, Sept., p. 1249, Oct., 
p. 1445; Jan., 1947, p. 49, March, p. 369). This 
agreement was also amended in the issues of 
April 19, 1947, and June 21, 1947, of the Quebec 
Official Gazette. 


Hours: zone I, 474 per week; zone II, 50 
hours per week, 60 for stationary enginemen 
and firemen. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone [: 
Females—foreladies 42 cents; handwork, first 
class, S and S machine operators, top-piece 
machine operators, covering machine operators, 
staying machine operators, tiers, stitchers, four- 
corner machine feeders, Brightwood machine 
feeders 36 cents: hand-fed table gummers 32 
cents; non-classified help 29 cents; apprentices 
20 and 10 per cent less than minimum rate. 
The average minimum wage for females, in- 
cluding apprentices, shall not be less than 36 
cents per hour. Males—foremen 74 cents; 
scorers, machinists 66 cents; cutters on knife 
59 cents: end-piece operators, truck drivers 54 


cents; Brightwood machine operators, four- 
corner stayer operators, automatic. glueing 
machine operators 60 cents; Brightwood 


machine feeders, four-corner stayer feeders 41 
cents; slitter operators, circular saw operators 
49 cents; bale-press operators, maintenance and 
repair men, assistant die makers 51 cents; 
punch operators 46 cents; shippers, colt press 
operators 58 cents; die makers 74 cents; 
cylinder box press operators 61 cents; cylinder 
box press feeders, colt press feeders 47 cents; 
strippers 36 cents; stationary enginemen: chief 
enginemen $42.95 and $36.95 per week, other 
enginemen from 52 cents to 68 cents per hour; 
boiler firemen 42 cents; non-classified help 36 
cents; apprentices 20 and 10 per cent less than 
minimum rate. Average minimum rate for 
male employees shall not be less than 56 cents 
per hour. Effective July 26, 1947, actual wage 
rates paid to all male employees shall be 
increased by 3 cents per hour (across the 
board) and actual wage rates paid to all 
female employees shall be increased by 2 cents 
per hour (across the board). All employees 
hired by an employer after April 1, 1947, are 
not entitled to this overall increase. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates in zone II: 
Females—foreladies 45 cents; specialized hand 
workers 43 cents; ordinary hand workers, hand- 
fed table gummers, tiers 35 cents; top-piece 
machine operators, covering machine operators, 
staying machine operators, stitchers 37 cents; 
Stokes and Smith machine operators 39 cents; 
apprentices 28 cents and 31 cents; strippers 
29 cents; folders 28 cents; other help 25 cents. 
Males—foremen 85 cents; assistant foremen, 
automatic glueing machine operators 70 cents; 
scorers 67 cents; end-piece operators 57 cents; 
slitter operators, assistant die-makers, circular 
saw operators 53 cents; bale press operators 
51 cents; punch operators 46 cents; die makers 
75 cents; cylinder box press operators 64 cents; 
cylinder box press feeders, colt press feeders 
52 cents, colt press operators, truck drivers 60 
cents; Brightwood press operators, four-corner 
machine operators, cutters on knife(first class) 
63 cents; Brightwood press feeders, four-corner 
machine feeders 45 cents; cutters on knife 
(second class) 54 cents; shippers 62 cents; 
general helpers 55 cents; apprentices 30 and 
15 per cent less than regular classification; 
stationary-enginemen 60 to 73 cents; firemen 48 
cents; other help 33 cents. 

Wages, labour and apprenticeship conditions 
of employees of the printing trades working in 
establishments governed by this agreement are 
governed by the agreement relating to printing 
trades in Montreal (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1250, 
Dec., p. 1772; March, 1947, p. 369, April, p. 
543) and the agreement relating to printing 
trades in Quebec (L.G., May, 1946, p. 628, and 
previous issues), with the exception of the 
duration of working hours which shall consist 
of 473 hours in zone I and 48 in zone II. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 
RAILWAY CAR Bus 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 24, and 
gazetted August 2, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company Limited and the Asso- 
ciation of Employees of Turcot and Dominion 
Works and applies exclusively to these two 
plants. Agreement to be in effect from 
August 2, 1947, to March 31, 1948, or 1949, if 
no notice is given. 

Hours: 9 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week, excepting maintenance 
employees who work a 49-hour week, sprinkler 
and heating system attendants a 56-hour week 
and police and guards a 60-hour week. Over- 
time is payable at time and one-half, double 
time after 12 hours on any one shift, except 
in specified cases. Work on Sundays and 8 
specified holidays is payable at double time; 
for continuous shift work, time and one-half 
if required to work on regular day off. 
Employees working on piecework on Sundays 
and legal holidays shall be paid double their 
piece-work earnings. Vacations will be 


AND MANUFACTURING, 


granted in accordance with established Com- 
pany policy. 
Wages: there is a general increase of 5 


cents per hour in all the trades, over the rates 
given in the Lasour Gazetre (July, 1945, 
p. 995, Sept., p. 1341; Dec., 1946, p. 1772; 
Feb., 1947, p. 185) except for the following, 
some of which are new classifications: Turcot 
Works, cabinet shop—improver 90 cents per 
hour, helper 75 cents; inspection department 
—inspector 80 cents to $1.18, shop clerk 80 
cents to 90 cents; foundry—material grader 
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(cupola) 90 cents to $1, helper (special) 90 
cents; labour department—labourer (under 18 
years of age) 75 cents, sweeper 69 cents; 
Murphy end department—motor winder $1.13; 
paint department—tracing and cutting stencils 
$1.03; passenger car assembly—body trimming 
82 to 98 cents, furring, insulation 80 and 90 
cents; special—welfare officer 80 cents to $1.13. 
Dominion Works, labour department—sweeper 
70 cents; inspection—inspector 80 cents to 
$1.18, shop clerk 80 to 90 cents; machine shop 
—machine specialist 95 cents;. truck shop— 
truck assembler 85 cents; special—welfare 
officer 80 cents to $1.13. Workers on piece- 
work shall receive 5 cents per hour for each 
hour worked over and above their piece-work 
rate. Other changes in the wage scale include 
the omission of the power house and the shell 
departments and the transfer of the spring 
shop from the Turcot to the Dominion Works. 


Construction 


Buitpine Traves, St. Hyacrnrue. 


An Order in Council, dated August 7, and 
gazetted August 16, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (T2G., 
Jan., 1944, p. 70; Jan., 1945, p. 70; Aug., 1946, 
p. 1094, Oct., p. 1446, Nov., p. 1585; July, 1947, 
p. 1002, and previous issues) by providing that 


municipal corporations may benefit by a deduc- 


tion of 10 cents per hour in the case of 
labourers whose working capacity is consider- 
ably reduced because of old age, infirmities or 
physical deficiencies, if such exception is 
approved by the Parity Committee. 


BurILtpInc TRADES. MonrTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 7, and 
gazetted August 16, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L:.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1252, Oct., p. 1447, Dec., 
p. 1774; March; °1947, ‘p: ‘371, May, p. 690, 
July, p. 1003) to December 1, 1947. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transport 


SHIPLINERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 26, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain shipping 
and stevedoring companies and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’g Association, Local 1552. 
Agreement to be in effect from July 26, 1947, 
to December 31, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Agreement 
covers all fitting of ocean vessels lying in the 
Harbour of Montreal for grain and cattle and 
all woodwork in connection with the steve- 
doring gear, except where permanent gear men 
are employed. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, Sept., 1946, p. 1253, Nov., 1940, p. 
1203 and Dec., 1938, p. 1424, with the following 
exceptions: 

Hours: starting time for day work shall be 
at 8 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

Wages: $1.13 per hour for day work and 
$1.693 for evening and night work. Work in 
holds of steamers, in which bulk sulphur or 
bulk fertilizer has been stowed and where old 


wood is being used, is payable at $1.23 for 
day work and $1.843 for evening and night 
work. Employees cleaning holds in which 


special cargoes, specified in agreement, have 
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been_ stowed shall be paid at $1.28 per hour 
for day work and $1.92 for evening and night 
work. These rates also apply when employees 
are ordered to work in refrigerator compart- 
ments where the temperature is 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit or lower, or when employed in 
“bleeding” of bags. When men resume work 
at midnight, they shall be paid full rate until 
regular knocking off time, except when ship 
is finishing, in which case they shall be paid 
until their hatch is completed, but not less 
than 2 hours. If men have to be dismissed 
owing to weather conditions, they shall be paid 
until time dismissed, but not less than 2 hours. 
Double time shall be paid for work on 
Sundays, St. John the Baptist Day, Dominion 
Day and All Saints Day. 


CHECKERS AND COoopPERS (OcEAN NavIcATiIon), 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
sazetted July 26, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain steamship 
companies and Local 1657, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. Agreement to be in 
effect from July 26, 1947, to December 31, 
1947, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Agreement governs all checkers and 
coopers working on ocean-going vessels in the 
Harbour of Montreal. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTts, Sept., 1946, p. 1254 and July, 1943, 
p. £89, except for the following changes: 

Hourly wage rates: $1.05 per hour for day 
work and $1.574 for night work. 
performed between the hours at 5 p.m. and 
8 a.m. shall be considered ag night work. 
Checkers, when employed temporarily as head 
checkers on stowage or as warehousemen shall 
receive an additional 10 cents per hour. All 
work performed on Sundays, St. John the 
Baptist Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
All Saints Day shall be paid double time. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated July 24, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, 
p. 1254). 

Hours: 50 per week for female employees 
and 53 for male employees. The number of 
specified holidays is increased by the addition 
of Easter Monday. Minimum weekly wage 
rates: for men and women from $8.50 during 
first 6 months to $16.50 during fourth year; 
from fifth to eighth year for men $21, for 
women $19; eighth year and after $26 for men, 


$21 for women; departmental managers, 
assistant managers, chief clerks—male $36, 
female $23; managers $45; superintendents 


$50; delivery men (truck or horse-drawn 
vehicle) $30, helpers $20; deliverers (under 21) 
from $15 to $25; deliverer’s helpers $2 per 
week less than deliverers; delivery boys with 
bicyele (furnished by employer) $7.50: super- 
numerary employees—male 45 cents per hour, 
female 35 cents. 


HARDWARE AND PAINT TRADE, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 12, and 
gazetted August 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 
1944, p. 754; Oct., 1945, p. 1520; July, 1946, 
p. 931; Jan., 1947, p. 50, and previous issues). 


All work ° 
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Good Friday afternoon is now included in the 
list of paid holidays, but in establishments 
engaged exclusively in the retail trade, the 
employer may have his employees work from 
1 pm. to 6 p.m. on this day. Overtime: 
employees shall not be required to work more 
than 2 hours’ overtime per week without pay. 
Minimum weekly wage rates: chief accountant 
$36, head sales clerk $37, receiving and 
shipping head clerk $31.50, orders head clerk 
$34, delivery man $29, helpers $18 and $21, 
messenger $8, bookkeepers from $13.50 to $34 
during ninth year, clerk (selling and taking 
orders) from $10.50 to $34 during ninth year, 
clerk (receiving, shipping, unpacking, labelling 
and storing of goods) from $13.50 to $28.50 
in ninth year, clerk (orders) from $13.50 to 
$31 in ninth year, extra clerk 66 cents per 
hour, supernumerary clerk 44 cents per hour, 
female employees 28 cents per hour, skilled 
tradesmen performing general work $30.50 per 
week, unqualified workers $28.50, general 
employees (repairing, assembling and installing 
merchandise) $26 and $29 for senior employees, 
$10.50 and $14 for junior employees, night 
watchmen $25, trade apprentices from 22 cents 
per hour during first year to 39 cents during 
fourth year. An employee classified as clerk 
and doing delivery work for not more than half 
the regular weekly working hours shall be paid 
$26 per week when his years of experience as 
clerk do not entail the payment of a higher 
wage rate, in which case he shall be paid such 
higher rate based on his years of service. 


TRADE AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES, ARVIDA, 
JONQUIERE, AND ST. JOSEPH p’ALMA. 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 26, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1945, 
p. 518, Aue p. 1199; July, 1946, p. 931, Nov., 
p. 1586). 
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Hours: restaurants and cafés now have a 
50-hour week for female employees and 56 
hours for male employees. Wages in retail 
commercial establishments: superintendent 
$57.50 per week; manager $52.90; assistant 
manager $34.50 (male), $25.45 (female); 
accountants, bookkeepers, collectors $28.75 
(male), $20 (female); assistant accountants, 
assistant bookkeepers,- stenographers, typists 
from $9.80 during first year to $18.40 during 
third year for males and $17.80 for females; 
cashiers $18.40 (male), $17.80 (females); 
clerks from $9.80 during first 6 months to 
$29.90 after 8 years for males and to $19 for 
females; delivery men from $11.40 to $29.90; 
bicycle delivery $9.80; commission agents from 
$12.65 (males) and $12 (females) to $24.15. 
Wages in commercial establishments (other 
than retail): superintendent $57.40; manager 
$51.75; assistant manager $41.40; accountant, 
bookkeeper $29.90; assistant accountant, cashier 
$23; clerks (male) from $12.65 to $23; (female) 
from $12.20 to $17.80; delivery men (vehicle 


or truck) $28.75, helper $11.50; travelling 
salesmen, commission agents and_ collectors 
$28.75 (male), $19 (female). Wages in 


financial institutions, industrial establishments, 
municipal. or school corporations: manager, 
chief accountant, ete. $52.90 per 
assistants $44.25; accountant, cashier $41.40; 
bookkeeper, collector meter-reader $35.65; 
clerks, stenographers, typists $29.90; secretary- 
treasurer of rural municipalities $24.15; junior 
clerks, stenographers, typists from $12.10 to 
$29.90 after 5 years for males and from $12.10 
to $20.30 after 3 years for females; office 
employees in professional men’s offices from 
$9.80 to $18.40 after 3 years for males, $13.20 
for females. 


week, 


Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


PRE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain provi- 
sions to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the work 
is carried out. 


There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply to 
building and construction work, and _ those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
in the first group, is to obtain from the Depart- 


ment of Labour schedules setting forth the 
current wage rates for the different classifica- 
tions of workmen required in the execution of 
the work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

- Fair wages schedules are not issued in respect 
of contracts for supplies and equipment. Con- 
tracts in this group are awarded in accordance 
with a policy which provides that wage rates 
must equal those current in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 

Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During July 


During the month of July the Department 
of Labour prepared, on request, 103 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be undertaken 


Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $1,120,868.20. A fair wages schedule, 
dated June 3, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 
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Three’er mitre Grams VO Overs i bas 1.05 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such Hngitemen, stationary 2%. 028 (Pe OY The 75 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........ 65 
except in cases of emergency as may be ap- Labourers bo See Ree hegie solar out pe ne as ach Mitosis foal 65 
pan Motor. truck'drivers: (0. 220.9). Guy Tear U 70 
proved by the Minister of Labour and then (Motor truck driver and truck .................... 1.70 
only subject to the payment of overtime rates Ornamental iron WOTKEYE TAls. Jet env ett eee ert ae 1.15 
as specified by the Minister of Labour,” and Painters ‘and glaziers ii... 8 ee + 1.05 
3 Plumbers and steamfitters .............0000..5., 1.25 
also specily that the rates of wages set out Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that assigned to help tradesmen) ................ 75 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered Pee (reintorcet bstesl yn 0 i, SUP ere. Lae 75 
: .oofers: 
i exempting contractors from the payment of Felt and gravel: patent: composition .......... 05 
higher rates in any instance where such higher Peet etal Tite Seen ce eames ee . 90 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” Sheet metal workers \.1.i.0- cto te ce 90 
Steam shovel engineers ..........00cecseceeceueen 1.05 
hes C C Steam shovel. firemen sco ov'< UMcwran'sicideinin a: 75 
ANADIAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION Steam shovel: aijerey 2 ct gy oe, re ae rok .70 
"» : Shovel operators LY cB Beretta: A AetlgticP aPea ieh ogee 1.05 
Construction of a spoils runway and develop- Structural > steel. workers... /ca-s5 0sck cs once ecb cee 1.15 
ment of aerodrome, Rivers, Man. Name of Wiatehiiel .eaia cack are ae eae ee 60 
contractors, The Tomlinson Construction Welders and burners (acetylene or else. Nuiegin.., 95 
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Repairs to existing buildings at No. 2 
Manning Depot, R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractor, W. C. Brennan 
Contracting Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $25,500. A fair 
wages schedule, dated July 4, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers ..............sse06- $..1.15 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ............ 60 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Carpenters and j@iners) *02. lilies wee wo tO) 
@ementiifinishers, .G.B4 .< Baha ah). «bt eiies ass .70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

WS OATES uc Siyctorsiak veo ea. Gis aT Make ih ave crdioieaanesere eee .80 

(BUS G ak ay gb) Ci peal Aiea aie Ph SE iain iis ot: 70 
TAM CLG rs Balers saree ce eR cls cioteslS oc biaieietate a! <htaatars “Oo 
Driver, team and Wagon ........cccevcceccescecs 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .......+eesseseeeees 80 
Engineers, operating, steam ..........-.ccccceeees .95 
Enememen, stationary 20-65... vec ce cccecceeees 65 
TEA OUTLETS ee ois isiassa ats siete! «ise Sater tale acauon Rei pece(at iste 595) 
IVIGEOT MELWICK: CLPIVICLS:. |< f.s-n5glics sieces,« oipi 84 oss a galas ciete .60 
Motor truck driver and truck (0 noi0.s si 96 onaeee © es 1.60 
Ornamentals Iron WOLKElS .s\.5.s.0ssonadamoniqaae seas -90 
Pan GETS Mi CSPIVy) ib. < astee asin is leiela see ois wiaieio'a SS oragia 75 
Parmer g VAN. pS) AZLCES 4 cas «coee'siouw 91s: 0:0) susvojocneustwisiajeinieue .70 
Plumbers and (Steamiitters cs ecoe siceniessnesade vudicns 80 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) .........ccceccccssceces 65 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ -60 

Sheetymetalhnys . ihisjeavos «cee» ghia ese ie ester 70 
SHeSte IMC tAleGWOEKETS wichcacis eeu erat u h as emaselss esis .70 
Shimglersm€wood, ‘ASbeStOS) o..'cac.0es pe vsdies oes soe es 80 
Wie Goi end Parte era sir. meted Fs ans ssoiens\peaeliecemteimresecais 50 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ...... 1.00 


Construction of a monitor control station, 
Sawmill Bay, N.W.T. Name of contractors, 
Northern Power Construction Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta. Amount of contract, 
$100,000. A fair wages schedule, dated 
July 8, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 





Per Hour 
PAXPANON a cegtinsin adnan sass asa na q+ ARCO SAAM: sbostey $21.25 
BISCESMIths yee nia 5.0, yas ABE WEIE NTs laratal arenes stecetat~ ans 1.50 
Garpenters . and, JONES: gereactigenta aor pabls«, yrs 9% 1.50 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..............ese00- 1.50 
PAWOULCrS Lo aves. os5o.c+ SMORCOOE, « Hoe ela «he whads amps 1.00 
Plumbers: and, steamfitters _. tacts .aisstetolais « dersiae ees 1.50 
Steam shovel. engineersits ics in fists clele oi icleve «,sic/ale 1.50 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.) .......6..06. 1.25 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ 1.50 
PP IOSEL IMEC ATICS: Me ksterccs nin. Sacral si akecais siaye a Sis aaerees) e/a 1.50 
PACU, GDOWEL) fuse sve aasian.as Remibsiabee «Melba . aptas 1.50 

Nationa Harsours Boarp 
Concrete paving at- the north end of 
Lapointe Pier, Vancouver Harbour, B.C. 


Name of contractors, Dominion Construction 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Amount 
of contract, $4,314. A fair wages schedule, 
dated May 5, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters ane JONETTE be ses. consisisho aire teprwrsrsess soe $ 1.25 
Wermomt MMISNELSeal. siesta: 4656 sc eee 4 sioie'sie wesicieuare 1,20 
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Cement and concrete mixer operators: 


Seagate eaenraaie tates sera nee © Tea eens 1225, 

AAG FOL MOLE Gy cestac’s chsh gs atsuane spk ata.e 6 ain-odsie, ates (eae = 86 
ToatrOuirev arom alacieiace ararccie svsiapsietn sreis/sdeaa sue nectabe  auacast oe ite 80 
IM@tOT a CINICK OTIVClS cls c'c-c soy earl ole shee reit sis se" egeae 80 
Motor truckirdriver and truck \s..7.206 «scence 1.85 
Roads grader Operators: (ZAS») es csiecssessswiess cece 1.06 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ........-. 85 
Tractor operators: 

PiGLOULMICAU 4G: [CUCE weg eh sh clare s oeiee olen ole, wis 0 alge cies ore 1.25 

Sinai eres y- Fe Pease is Carete notte aise ew eet 86 
Watebimens ORs? Sek Geel ewe date cen kee .60 


Reconstruction of cribwork—Pier No. 9, 
Halifax Harbour, N.S. Name of conitractors, 
Standard Construction Company Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. Amount of contract, $21,234. 
A fair wages schedule, dated May 7, 1947, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
BidekSrmith spon worn cee cs eee vies ote RRS soe lois sisloeete oes $ .85 
Blacksmiths? helpers. variec decle ciesicis eres foie sieiders ermine 65 
Carpenters and joiners ......cceceseccecerccseces 1.05 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .....+..-.-- 70 
DEBS ett eA PACs asStckercva ns nbatwringravatetaretonanare ote ins Bee 14.48* 
Diversteten ders eto Mcielotciwyois sos Siaeielo wie winlnie.s 5.48* 


(To be allowed full day’s pay whether em- 
ployed full or part time.) 


PO RiVvers Pee Eras Sa nese ote o cle tee eee 60 
Driver, team and Wagon .......sseeeeseeeeeeceee 95 
Engineers, operating, steam .........eeeeeeeeecees » 90 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) ..........+- .90 
Enginemen, ‘stationary 0... ccc ces scccsesecccess 70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ...s..eeee .70 
Ba bouTrersiy eee 3 |. ack parental aaa eioaies ts slouaye 60 
Motor? b@AUHODCTATOIS® ..i0.c\015,o;0\eln.0 0.515» ois eis wise ie wsinrs 65 
IVIOEOL LAUT UCK MOLIVETS \00.5.90.0.01s sien ev isis op sieyeieiare s'* 65 
Wiotomtruck Griver And. LUCK ccc ss eis oe ee ate 1.65 
Steam shovel engineerS ......ccccccoscverevccsess 1,25 
Stearman Shovel ACME cap ccs. cise s 6 sieleistesicce sino ns 80 
Stoan yShOvViel: OmleEs 6 « cecesin overs oicuie's wists 6 0041s lero nines 10 
Shovel operators (ZAs.) ...cc..sccedesseccceseces 1.25 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


ANAL HGLINE SUITE): sors wis eee e oysis)Bioielekadeie's ehaleiavators .70 
iWiatelmaren. Tease ceeiche ert iso: clogs s) ose ainislo SPa ea eielola piglets 500) 
*Per day. 


Reconditioning concrete piles at Pier 2, 
Halifax Harbour, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Gunite and Waterproofing Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. Amount of contract, $15,900. A fair 
wages schedule, dated May 9, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Air chipper operator ....ceceeeeeeeeeeseececere $ .70 
12Y at Sahil ee nis Gm Ober e Ss saBNberanpiane: 85 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .......sceecereesseseseeeeecs 65 
Carpenters and joiners ........seeeeeeeeeeereeeee 1.05 
Gements f1niShers. sc. eniodrs amare « ccs sekdeiny eee «oe 80 
Cement gun Operators ......ecereeeeesserrceeces .80 
Cement gun mozzlemen .....-.eeeseeeeeseeeeereee 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ......+-.06- .70 
Tradl eTUAWELs -cacecns sihisrace-s ale nists hare eicle cisiecstagniais sueMrceays 70 
Eipginemen, statiomary soca sic es cee nocjessintaieniyene 10 
Tig OURCPS a tata ue + sculk S cn savatevaomicb +, sias worse. s leuekane spake .60 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ........+.++-.- 75 
Plumberscand, steamiblittersiies < see owas « ein ioraic +e sier 1.13 
Riggers (general) .......cccccecseec ss ae tniviennce Ay 3) 
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Per Hour 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and sittings timber)* ones esc ceeeae -70 
WaLODMen oor aet cco c ee eden Teer ee .55 


Repairs to Marine Leg, Berth 25, Halifax 
Harbour, N.S. Name of contractors, Mari- 
time Steel and Foundries Limited, New 
Glasgow, N.S. Amount of contract, $3,950. 
A fair wages schedule, dated June 13, 1947, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters ands jOmMerd wesc aieeis ccc tisk « Sie) 11 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ...........- 70 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) .........60 90 
Engineers on steel erection .........eeeeecseecscs 1.10 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........... .70 
EADOULCrS cones encanta etna Ceti ne .60 
Motor ‘truck drivers .v70.8 Peed, te BE Oe -65 
Motor truck driver and truck ............cecse0 1.65 
Structural. steel | workers. ..cc<issnvaccuncacwnes «Beet 1.10 
W atehmen Wud wiasaceee eedes chon see. Hawt .55 
Welders and burners: 
Acetylene, or. clee.¢ sad. 4e Geek igpeketee. cw 90 
WR Ueice erect orig oa i dee iin oes 1.10 
Resurfacing and drainage of roadway, 


Fishermen’s Wharf, Vancouver Harbour, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Construction and Supply 
Company, Deep Cove, B.C. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,840.50. A fair wages schedule, dated 
June 18, 1947; in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Asphalt Makers vaste. comees eee ee eee ee $ .86 
Asphalt tampers, smoethers and spreaders ...... 86 
Cagpenters GAN. JOINEIS occas onto ect eas ree 12a 
WADOIRCla Treat somiccncan on nee ee -80 
Mager WuCKk -GYIVers . 2... .5s06 ooetaacte eee te 90 
Motor truckvdriver ‘and truck <..°;-........- 0). 1.90 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... .90 
Wiatchiniens: won cme steer een ta ec Tee ee .60 


DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Worxs 


Reconstruction of wharf, Montague, P.E.I. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Wallace Noye, 
Allison Raynor, William Baglole and James 
Noye, Ellerslie, P.E.I. Amount of contract, 
$37,410. A fair wages schedule, dated 
November 4, 1946, in ‘the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Carmeaters “and” jomrers” A Neil... been eee $ .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ 60 
ID TAVENS” -ayaisrs cen eC aes ee. 50 
Driver, horse and -enrt So, 0e eco sks hee ta. ee 65 
Driver, team and wagon.) .ecseee. cere eee .80 
Dra PubMerse RTL ee ee ee 60 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) ...........0.. 75 
Enginemen, stationary... cé02. 200 cee ee, eS, -60 
Labourers or rie ler ereT cere nes: Rae, Ha, .50 
Motor . boat’ ‘operators’ *)%. 2. 08), IO Eeeee, tke .55 
Motor™ truck > drivers yici eas avge eewsten be 55 
Motor truck driver and truck ..............006. 1855 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ...........e.0ce 85 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............. ae 75 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

and. signalling).“":.5...020e ee ieee >. Ee 52 65 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


[ SEPTEMBER 

Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .............ceee0 .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ..............0. Aus 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 

and fittingdtimber) j:.275 mes... dvs. . dene ask. 65 
Wratehmen bp deers ch «.<<pieietPi>ebivun abs deh abaidehick vy sebctih 





Construction of wharf extension, Paspebiac, 
Bonaventure County, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Bert Dimock, New Richmond 
West, P.Q. Amount of contract, $164,072.50. 


A fair wages schedule, dated April 21, 1947, 


in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Blackanaiths “sas. cee ee ote ete ee 3 270 
‘Blacksmiths’ Helpers Mee. ates toes eee .09 
Boatmen sow bDoats) wie. waesaeaeete tte ee -50 
Carpenters “ahd “J0inete~/.. eset ence eee 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........se00% 60 
Dryers: ae ate ach ootdeal cs a ee 50! 
Driver, ‘team 4and),"waeone. vk a eee ies of 3, 
Dri TunNers yt see ee ee ait ee 60 
Engineers, operating} “steam” (2.00 ee 80 
Kngihemen, “stationary toccnotr te ee ene .60 
Dabcurerd ore es ae Beer eee aes eee .50 
Motor vtrickwdrivers’ Aun dete eee eed egores i 55 
Motor track driver and’ truck °...0 o.oo 1.55 
Powdernitn Vora TP ere ae ee 60 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, ete., cutting 

Pd, ACCU’ SEMEL ere re en eek eer .60 
Warchimnen OR). ern ey SR ee 45 


Wharf replacement, Bella Coola, Skeena, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Horie-Latimer 
Construction Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Amount of contract, $144,622. A fair 
wages schedule, dated May 9, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters and JOIMers “ates ve eete meme mere $ 1.12 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................00- 1.19 
TERRSUBEL ST sc so.cierele so ste. te te RE 65 
Pomterswang! ilaziereestsaada ta ccds saan alacant :97 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ..............200¢ 1255 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ 1.37 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen .............. 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen .............. 1.30 
Pilé driver and derrick: men. :. .2wlJSnwwen 30 & 1.30 
(rigging, setting and signalling) 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .................. 94 
Roofers’. (sheet. metal) mw a0 708). wasn bie. 1.18 
WHUCHINIEM saroteroncrotittortcl clan oetcha ae acta at be, oer .60 
Whart and «dock: builders} (ii..53237.0.. ee. 1.30 


Construction of wharf extension, Marsouins, 
Gaspe County, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Leandre Thibault, Maitane, P.Q. Amount 
of contract, $57,689. A fair wages schedule, 
dated May 20, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiths. “aries ). ods oa Sa eae. $ .70 
Blacksmiths’ “elmore. \.ees gio eis > Seo er ob ace + 09 
Boatmens Crow boats) © access aded sehen ae. .50 
Carpenters and Vjomers sasdc aturhadoc etree lee. .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .60 
Drivers vsdty pemartre ere NEON Ne Fas. MO. .50 


| 
. 
4 
; 
i 
A 


— 
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Per Hour Per Hour 
Drivers teammand™ wavon "Sost ert perc toe ee eee. 05 Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
DrilAmunirens’ oes tyes. foaseee teers rere octets .60 and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
Bmemecrsy OPeralLing  StGanie sey te comes tess come the -80 ANGSLNPALIEMDED) ceuurcss ets cotiee er ness Ree pada 3 
Hnememen,. Stationary, sitet Larsen sree. .60 Tractor operators: 
WADOULCIST fe oe ere CO ee eC an .50 WEeCOMMCA UY, | CLONE crctiuials scotuinieea ciate toe cele ols Renton ath: 
Moor truck fdriverss hac eee. easter ees ae 155 SME ice ciiccvww reir voices GS SSLE: Slaw sourebloat ois 70 
Motorwttock drivervanditritck we 6 ber. eines blades oo Watchmentausavdtowl.avostinshuladcauel ated suresthinels ate .60 
Powdernden 070.0 ieee ee See ee ee 8 .60 Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ 95 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fAttine™ timber) £2t4223444%5 61 es. ete .60 
Watchmen 


Repairs, painting and decorating, Public 
Building, Perth, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Harry Lockhart, Carleton Place, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $5,200. A fair wages 
schedule, dated July 23, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters’ and" }OIners! EA. 426% 55 ois io teen « eh ote $ .80 
DYTIVErS “SPARS SCALE AGMA WAS EAE WSR NSS cee ooo ne oils .55 
Driver, team and Wagonwrrsrccs cs saceccs cscs see 90 
LD OMPCY Sa b3 chtsS A ai-euts + sorganide tis Fury fords sio's wear g have 350 
NEO Tor LUCK. (CLRIM CTS ca Wi ia shh cathe oiovars a cals otanetinles ca .60 
NGtOr LUCK -CTIVer BNC, LUC. cwcdue sce ottlcas felts 1.60 
Pambers*and glaziers vis Pearse... eS wea .70 
Pibsterers  -_ CNM audit « «ne haitette ey « ctihe's ake erg 00%, F. 95 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

EOLA) Tey ora Unio e vas oa STR AIS UG ee rereta wait .60 
WVLCMIIET tease tease Note tattle eet he RRO eS & BA5O 
Waxers and polishers: (floor) .....0<s.¢eeethe tee .60 


Wharf repairs, Victoria Beach, Man. Name 
of contractors, Wm. Newman Company, 
Limited, St. Boniface, Man. Amount of con- 
tract, $48,765. A fair wages schedule, dated 
May 31, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


: Per Hour 
BIBeKSIMINNS na eth waren wie e AAe a Ne MEO AONE $ .85 
Biacksmibhss helpers ss sana rsoenee beecsiecascc+ Be 70 
Carpenters ANG: JOMELS!* ec weds wis ec ee ooeiase tacit 1.10 
Cement AniSh rs. 24. aacntans te eaksocmenien teak deus .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

ERIN asin kikpte emmsanGl eens anles oaiaioe ae eile SMe 0d 75 

(GAS. | OB CLEC Madins sesmlehinieie ales es sci eRe Ah tiie .65 
TITIVORS | isistatelagsias heseviauehi sss « MOREE Seer wea Ey: Atlas 65 
Driver, fesm.and. wagon. (vs... saab. eee. ink 1.05 
Engineer., crane (steam, gas. elec.) .....ceccueee 1.05 
cA OUTCTSie RAE nth exces ccs be hee seu ann eta .65 
Motor, bomtiaperatorsi}. dhaa.csainiert.. ateled tx - .70 
WEGEOT INC euCVOTSe € iarared Woivaccmel wnt bis sok cemoaecte .70 

Kotor truck. duiver,.and, truck miss texaextes fuse «< 1.70 
Pile: driver and .dernicks fOremen” iv s.c.csieeicjests 1,15 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............:- 1.05 _ 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

SLO TNA TRG £5 aussi Cayotoye he oie tae wp ainye os Oe Reve .70 

Pile’ driver and, derrick. firemenorniesds tus ... beweee:. apoindd 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .......-.sssse0% 65 


Rivermen (log manipulators on storage dams and 
men_ employed on soundings and on hazard- 


ous work on rivers and streams) ............ 70 
Road grader operators: 
EVO SA CMAN I eMens ciate biats sloth stalin Coe pau clea soon eutet 65 
WRChdiNe. | CCAM. pousn se vydwus sence secicaepe soo eae 1.05 
Gas.. titan, ho dese nies weemg «ihe axrosrleal.. dices 75 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......00. .80 
Ro@inen srem forced, sSteel is vases ccwaan seg eee 75 
Shovel operators (gas.) .....- wel s.. waadiod ey Sodas wlOB 


‘ 
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Installation of a ventilating system on the 
first, second and ‘third floors, and construction 
of a pent-house at Hyslop Building, Toronto, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Redfern Con- 
struction Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $11,970. <A fair wages 
schedule, dated June 24, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract:— 


Per Hour 
Brick* and hollow tile -layers<....%.%2%%2%2008+ 00. $ 1.60 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering Mmorbar).1ck sacs wees teh hss + ete 85 
Garpentersonmdil) OMCESIA 6s <.s.c'oo. ns 9: 01m oteicse exe clo wid ste 1.35 
(Sermoante fils Wereel. i 'i 42 ants ue.ce acne cuiawaeee eels 1.20 
Electricians. (inside! wiremen) ...8....00eceeesvees 1.45 
WV CXOUD ES GSS | RRUMC, e op OUNCE oy EURO A AO aE 75 
Miocene tins chet ai Vers inate. «aioe. «'sareec ssres:s.e asian a eaveeas 79 
Motor itrick drivertand itruck.. .J2cs cscs poeta re 1.79 
Paintersvand glaziers: werent nes «bbls chal OLE, 1.15 
Plasterers. SME «Abs cakhtel, «bad ied. eae ties 1.50 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
ETAL) MA. Ree eae Mecha iewicrs eleva, co wisiore Alazale orate 1.00 

Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ .90 

Sheet*metall sseasstessahsssa ees keto ee, ae 1.46 
Sheet'\metaléworkers?::.2...., 92292 2 ey 1.46 
Watchmensrrer trian s ses see cent sess ise es ee eee bent 65 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .........ccceeeecees 80 

Wharf extension at St. (Maurice de 


l’Echourie, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Leandre Thibault, Matane, P.Q. Amount of 
contract, $27,399.70. A fair wages schedule, 
dated May 22, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

BlISeksiniths res. cas cree eoeels Cae ats ota ae ya Seat $ .70 
Blaeksmiths’ thelpersPOIG4 sods ck. ss eeaeee dees .55 
Boatment, Gowhoats) hath. accnersk civatse doses .50 
Garpenters RAN JOMETS. 5. Fo. hs eon ndsicae cigs Utes re 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ..........-- 60 
DE Verses sak. «| tees eas AAG, cont deriavd merece there .50 
DTiveranceany Sand FWALOM .sicpavoaierss ries atenreiroreelerers Arts 
Diletta OLS oy eves ie iainy5 je eos vavere MND orcBbhane sonsieM eee oes 60 
Engineers, .operating,w steam (sss eec.dd cle 8eutiaidle sis 80 
Enginemen, stationaryomees one eles. facia. ete 60. 
LQWOUTET See « sa FST VASE bw: siecaiaverwiersvevere MM Soy. MIM SIE -50 
Motor trick Arivers nas sis cisreieien ord valeten oO Rea 55 
Motorywtrucktdriver#andiitruckitian fier.) iter 1.55 
POW erniienimeen Cea eto BOeainwies So se dani nanuen emits .60 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
ands hittingwtimben™ e200. Cee POR S 60 
Watchmen 


Installation of ventilation systems on the 
first, second, third and fourth floors of the 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tragtor, Mr... Wilfrid. D. St. Cyr,,.Hull. PQ. 
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Amount of contract, $11,705. A fair wages 
schedule, dated July 10, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .........sseeseeeees $ 1.40 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering: mortar) WR. SER aoe teeecle .65 
Carpenters’ “and os] OIN CHS ee craic wre 0s ow etinisiaeis sie'e aie 1.18 
Cement, Hnishers: \sccsi0 Patasiss ehwislastaniedrs soto says .80 
Drivers Hh. eV Te ee AES See ha te 61 
Driver, team and wa Zones ds borsiaid de'sda wame clwreteyaee .95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........+.+eseee. 1.05 
WGA OUTCTS. = 5 hoc cians ociaecnts otacarein Storer ieinievsLoe ate sie eiercoslarene 61 
Motor truck “drivers. de oo oce cae oie wctlels a od oeelet i 65 
Motor truck: driver and. truck ..2;/06.6cs)66-2.. 0% oy 5 65 
Painters sa nichs Cla Zlers Mek Ssh sac leinrereyetoce overs 4:55 ie «obo 96 
ELAS CTEUS sited secre es S aetnaced cuty a cae rs sehen Shore cats wipouniaroio eens 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
terial) SRO. Is. RORRATUL.. Pe 88 65 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ 65 
Sheetmmetala. as satiny sc.< acrid: adh. aerctinat ote 1.25 
Sheet metal wworkers o104:.i2. sswmieh soled omelet le Tes 
NY PEA 8 Fac tte oso. oc sid vo doin. tiugbaconets mantles .56 


Installation of a lighting system in the 


Norlite Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Stanley G. Brookes, Ottawa, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $10,000. A fair 


wages schedule, dated July 10, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Casmenters <and 1OMeCrS. ssc conc cases tome $ 1.18 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .......ccscjeccescece 1.05 
NGRWOUECIS (he cls cie.5'oooc's oie oie e Coen one aie Oe eto -61 
Motor truck drivers ........... Be aarti nsiee aehte 65 
Moterstruck driver and trick... ss sce ee eee 1.65 
Painters: aid Glaziers seen e ten ace eee eee .96 
BVASbOTeNS tape css Aes ao 1a eine stedele Ce dices eoresales cilato ies 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

PSLIA] Porras ce cee cate ae te ee ee .65 
Wate mentite sy, i he API es ale AN IT es oe 56 


Alterations and additions to Public Build- 
ing, St. Joseph d’Alma, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Joseph Louis Tremblay, St. 
Joseph d’Alma, P.Q. Amount of contract, 
$29,000. A fair wages schedule, dated July 3, 


1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 
Per Hour 
Briek: and «hollow. . tile layers 2 o.ccscs scenes -beONS $ 1.10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ............ Mo 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Carpenters anid 's} OI ers iy. si, <tsrvistatetevele alelaiarere'vialolare’otorefs .90 
Cement “AiIShierss . 02-0. cteletewlaters Saree eo AION Maer 85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SUG ATI Se ras torele ediaha atabatg arated abahateret Soh AMO talgtoretotoro ONS 80 

Gas) orvelecte. [eso hai We Beetle aie ders 80 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......eee0e .80 
DOYEVTS So Ske earch enlslleaiabeiatera'atatsleve'e REI CER -70 
Mriver, Team (amd Hwa SOW) cay stcie/at avers ctatelaheteeevorotetere Me .90 
Hlectricians (inside wiremen) 24.0... sce'e0 sce e se 90 
HMnsineers™ Gn “steel” Ereebiony We. sutssiaronrenrstalerctel otro, 1.11 
Va bourers® Satay e. vases a + Ee .70 
Lathers: 

IMG AN oo. s Hie ck ulos 5 ads cece aah order tine: 5 erate .80 

WOO” cere Saccre evel scat cet arene! coatuachatal lars’ Matt gh vol eonMenan “pubes 
Linoleunt ayers? 2h. .nttce is bent abide ehiod tee sie 85 
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Motorrtruck«drivers ath: do bwin eb icisa as <eapus wasn Bes) 
Motor: truck driver: and truck 4. ce os 0i + vaso cieoiess 1.75 
Ornamental. ironseworkers\: .itéiaciatiaie« dnetnnaleiseee ioe 85 
Painters Hand #laziers ys cic s:s sic esaio:e wiapaprogsit amass 85 
PT ASCOTORS', ola sis-0.u: or atrsarcthisoiea ptemunia claro sama ero eae oe 1.05 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing eae tempering ma- 
BOPLAL) starg'y. ors lors stovace state's & alain aa areioiate sstendis wishes oie «1D 
Plumbers: and "steam tterss |... es ere eters oie mornicts -90 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition .......... 85 
Siteet tametal 2.0 cn saci cic «atnuncsVele glial dlamwrriaiie oes 85 
Sheet *metal’ workers e)2.0.cs uc ecre weeree ataldle steers eats 85 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ............sescecccees 85 
Stonemasons teed... Sige oie asin. «> stain + «a nuisiarmanerete 1.10 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
INOLGAE) OP ors o/s.e'sscsis rs slaigaiete ete iettersiele cess necro sims Bib 
Structural steel workers’... onevewdes ad cd deed a este Pl 
Tile setters: 
ASB ALE eh aide ccie.c 2.0. « ECE mate ss cf separa fe ysraue ena’ ele 75 
CCTATINIC’ ta avs acs ars ogee atness)sisseeastoia oe Grams eee ates eee 1.00 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradesmen) Us OAL. Mess. Lia heln es Anise othes tle a ame Ay i>) 
Watchmen rc. caatos cone eee men cet acme ier .55 
Welders and burners: 
Meet viene. OF CLEC.” i. cass cceieniss + smite « hrocieanie 1.05 
On ‘steel -CreetiOn a. cs celts coco en oe emer tee pe hl 


Alterations and additions to Public Build- 
ing, Lac Megantic, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Alphonse Gratton, Inc., Montreal, 
P.Q. Amount of contract, $42,500. A fair 
wages schedule, dated July 10, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion in 
the contract :— 


; Per Hour 
Brick andl hollow. tile: layersiic ecisiscii\-s eb ieslee see $ 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 

CEMPCTIDE MOIEA)*® ws selseieics nyue eee eeeee cates se OU 
Carpenters “Andie JOINerS” wh cc sees a sce adele sole eters .80 
Cémént) finishers iS. 2. SBOE, DASA ob «ole .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SECA. csc oth a Met cuales scyeie's.o ofee artic vol dWeba aiatalal isiare .88 

(ASOT MELEG Ie sete c sisiatere sieip errors sauce imtoo tyleiwe sua saeers 70 
Drivers”. YR MoT. 24. ROPES, wa. cee 55 
DEVErSNEAIN “ANG WAZOW \csielelelnvetslel oietate;olote'etelelers!oieters 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........sseeeeeee 80 
TAD OULETS. .)eie'cieln.c's oaleie's'ate'o\e's'p o'aisla’a oly ys RameRa eR ro kere .50 
Lathers: 

Weetal Oe Pee Piitct oo peer hare ub oreo eeu daaiae ld 

Wood. 20. Vere eae va doae diane Mere .70 
TiMOLUNT + LAVEDS ey cas sme oe abso oo ou elles iiplslourraters .70 
Motor truck7drivers, <7. sees aes Pa rail tater eae .60 
Motor truck. driver and. truck ©....6..se0s0s000% 1.60 
Ornamental. iron ‘workers’! 2.5... 2kGae a . tests. detade .90 
Painters and glaziers ........ 2 eee 70 
PLASECTOLS Ws Shi ois eee one aieie are inlctas tocaliche ahalaetehiestoletern 1.00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

BOLIGI)Ys gels cu st ce pea ciie's See bis vO rel Me Ee oes .60 
Plumbers. and. steamfitters’ Hoek. F.05). RAG dak 85 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition .......... .70 

Sheet Bieta kien so Sse). JERS. eee. Aleets ote .80 
Sheet amietal Hwiork Ges! o VAC 4h s.0:0 tases v's ches oialpras tne, arclphalee 80 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ...cccccssccccecessees - 80 
Stomemasons. > veces ose esac Seer, Ahan, frst tale 1.00 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

mortar) HAWS. ee. mee Siete cred, rd ateeenad -60 
Structural. .steel, .workerstqovie. ost eee tte delete 1.11 
Tile setters: 

NOG Sia. oO IR Tai a tn eid coi aincovw eoverer nr aielaley ae. eroReneee ao 

COTAMICEA GSS Ue eet b wie atek DSie ew mbAs Oa AER SS 1.00 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 

tradesmen) ise o0Gee Baws NNR ce eae aetals .4il .60 
LW BUCH IOI mate acide vi alacae-l aha ayers APG Soe: AUN US ane .50 


Waxers and..polishers. (floor)... .9@mh tv seas: 1960 
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Extension to Out-Patients’ Building, Sunny- 
brook Hospital, Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 


tractors, Redfern Construction Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$518,700. A fair wages schedule, dated 


May 27, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers ......ssecsceseeseeee $ 1.15 
IBISCKSINIENS S cobcat pieces scene ces Strunk: Grpeer -96 
IBISCKIUILOS MELDEFS, “coc ceecicsccaicts sciscee sects ae sii 
Boilermakers on construction or erection ........ 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers .........es.seeeeeeeee 1.60 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ...........- .85 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Caspeniers nd JOINETS Sek ce cele = teleehes ole's.e 135 
Gement. BNISNeTS stescctuiestecicce tsetse seseass 1.20 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
ROATID Us oe ead esate eects are nina a ae Oe ed eed aaah 1.10 
Maa OLILOICCs Hi ociecd a host dotnaninstcals eehcieeidaats iictele 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ......+..4+- 1.10 
PAV ORS oth poke Gots ale ois foiera\esa lace ainvave OO sala gs Slade. sie esses Ay és 
Driver, team and WAZON .v.rcccccscccscnciss se eee 1.10 
Waal een Mens ts «\e.< a busvaeieakeleNGieteteres ego's Se imustase ea sin « 85 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........eeeeeeers 1.45 
Bilevator’. CONSUIUICTORS 4 « deus + saisd o Spee = ace ose ohne 1.50 
Elevator constructors’ helpers..........sseeesees 1.05 
Engineers, operating, steam ........escccecsssere 1.25 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) .........ee0e8 1.50 
Engineers on steel erection ..........ee eee cece 1.20 
Mnginemen, stationary, .. kes Uae saw sees oa. te 87 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .........5. 125 
HEADOULCTS wig c's qa lees stares slats: cleo. sical dnveo's ow iqageae ta a's mye) 
Lathers 
LCG OB <I REME 5 TED So ble og wcesdiy BOR PL» « fakes 1.50 
SWOOGs spare cls sree ofa ceric ook d oBlapes Sibcttd ae oh Marae tips 1.50 
Manolenm .laVers on. cchye saute a aeasteuwies€ s.eie'> 5 Me 9 Siece . 90 
TATIO ROLLELS- 5 scaleaine cine ctois sale ise igi oe's onysreelorete.s 1.30 
Miarple SHEETS elDOTS: code ccoaetio wes «since ccumespee's 85 
(all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
WEASHIGH HOOLAV CIS sowie soceraoicw cieicuis eters sree see ora 1.10 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers .............. 1.00 
Mastic. floor “Kettlemel ce sce cot eves cto catiacies ees 1.00 
WEaStiCn HOOT 1A DOULEES) © aioe... vic eeus ee eaters eee ey 5 
MON. GLUCK  OTIVCES) 6 occ nameare cre ssisc es ee eee 79 
Motor truck’ duiver and’ truck ...-.0s..<.-.08s 009 1.79 
Ornamental 10m WOrkers ..csece se mecs cece. ue eee .97 
IBATMUCES HUSTLA U ) ebanisinnts iets omelets rae ere crate eet erste 1.15 
IBamiterc ANC c CLAZICLOl cece cect es er sce sc srae hin sree net 1.15 
PIASLOTCES ee ue coir ac cri cor eke eres ate atta 1.50 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
LOLI ae eeicetelret ce ncaicee tems etait esac re sce sce 1.00 
Plumbers ands stedmiitcers ".s..sce esc acces secre 1.48 
Roadmen (Cremrorcea sveel) cacccct es ccc t ete sce gale 90 
IRDEIMEH SCEXPEIIONCER) becnac cass couse esgic heres: 1.10 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition .......... 90 
DSINCCERAMOLGLT ccattecs «claps s sieves © cs tse auleeie ¢ sisteiistetescs s 1.46 
Shicet, Metals WOrKeNs  wecic sc ciclcisitty siciic spec escietae 1.46 
Shimelers: (Wood. JASDCStOS) os cccces sccm setee sees T.39 
SorimMicter Misealters nee celoresstm cc ae reset sss teria ee 1 ng 
SHEAMVESHOVE! “EHIINCETS secice teers cies cassis mare ties 1.50 
Steam shovelsfiremeny |. apy <ossiriee eles ele.< ees 95 
GECAIIENOVEN OleIe Vc welssious sng cletete nae need pale 95 
Shovel! Gperators 1(gas)) Tease. Ce 1.50 
SEONECIMASONS paras Oh + voc side 4d.« +s shotimern datcwary ts eaitae 160 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TAGLUED teen cotreiceeiname scat gisaes sem cea eee 85 
Structural st@el workers’... Ale bc ase cole nee ele 1.20 
Terrazzo layers ........ SE. Re MT eb ei te.odie vies 1.20 
Terrazzo machine operators: 
DY G ee pee hac ks le ieee oss che PalsraPetelsjate go 1.00 
WCE ha niois'c cleB clap fale titcte ate Sele oo te cee aerele Meese 85 
Werrazzo finishers and’ helpers ...7.......cces veee AE 
Tile setters: 
Asphalt cist eee caterer . Maer e Na’, aise EUS .0 A100 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


Per Hour 

COPamMre Pa Oe Sees Pee ah DORE ob ED OD 1.20 

Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradesmen’) TLE ee ce Maes Bate Fale Mote Baan oMetere 85 

Tractor operators: 

TietOuINeal, CLC. cseasesede uses csae ote te ee 1.10 

ASTOTIET | PARA et SANA ARO RCA SN Aira AA A AT 85 
Bisse eRe nT e) Jha bel HA inane LOR AA Aaa AUG OR ae OA At a .65 
Weaxers: and: polishers’ ‘loor)) 1.354.458). 0%. oe 80 
Welders and burners: 

Aeetylene Or Clee.’ .\..awrewhieweticcscsic eevee sewanae 1.00 

Onbasi cel. CReGht Ole ais aacicc ais c.cis, chediers'e.s'0 5.010 0,0 beens 1.20 


Installation of street lighting system for 
walks and grounds at Health and Occupa- 
tional Centre, London, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Comstock Company, 
Limited, Leaside, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$9,998. A fair wages schedule, dated June 26, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Aso hal te ralcersancnwwtsprebpaisveu cise a saves $ .80 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... 70 
CSepenters: AMds FOUMECTS | oso nisic ojo. ininje,0) ee ois wieve'> aioe 1.25 
Cerner ISON ier esis clove cpyfe miele; s atetereletetarosiaioks .90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

OST Male Suwa. Spiel ee Sin gus! sab cues, ejoialidieinislemrsnnreteis sa 90 

“SUE ISTAER 39 OF Vel sy go USHA Ng Oe ca poopy ONY ig .80 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........s.4. .80 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .........sseeeeeeees 1.15 
TERt Ole Sede eee io ac asses a cits \> bare be /<Siciets's = .65 
eV ie torreetuine lee eter sao acscc:o:sictsce.c.o. 2.0.40 0. /0)6 10-0 alehoreconnas -70 
Motor truck drivers.and: truck (......e000dn08. 1.70 
Ofmamental, won Workers. 0.6. 6.cc0 se sesss ceeds 90 
Bermters Copii ayy ease eicaniaca sie sea Oo Phediakies + cB iaece +66 .90 
Paanters -ANG Pla Zters: 6. :s.5 ocsie.o.0is 01s 6diaie o\sie's diezeoiapaiats 85 
Skiset: metal workers... 3... « dome urmakloai <Sitens'« 85 
Tractor operators: 

E,CLOUGRERIL, CLChY cai ae ice Sade tes acto cine nt net -90 

Srialde MI, ash RL Oe. Os BE SEER 80 
Wiatehivien’ tisk. . Qacrem ee ecgtdadt:. hiss davraw bite eres 60 
Drivers for trenching machine ................+ .90 


Reconstruction of wharf, Winnipegosis, 
Dauphin County, Man. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Macaw and Macdonald, Winnipeg, 
Man. Amount of contract, $21,399.20. A fair 
wages schedule, dated December 10, 1946, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiths -°..1.0. sec ateelttene oe See eee ee wee atats eats $ .75 
Biséeksmiiths” * Helpers ~ it... reet eta rarctacioreletatereve Sete 63 
Carpenters and JOINTS ...-.sccccsececresscsseces 1.00 
TUT IVCL Se hoe orcas cle taeetatotetccalaletaletstataoraetelalelotelevevetetstets oe 55 
Driver, team And \ wagons .7.//.%1.5toforetote cteroteverererere « « .95 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) ......++200- 1.00 
Labourers “(Ccommon) (6.75. 22e os. ae. Fatt Poles es 55 
Motor Boab OperatOrse *ieois).tersteletote oe area e ole. oterotote. oe 65 
WEOtOr “Druck: sArivens 5. l.titoatetetelelsletefetstersterstereters, 0idtohs 65 
Motor. trucky driver “and truck 7s2.)... Vet. 2 FM 1.65 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ..........++0+.00- 1.20 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ..............-- 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
signalling): Rae IEee SHES. ceed os ws ects 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .......... IOUS 70 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .............0.. -60 
Road grader operators: 
Horsedrawn. 6 i652. be OS PI R ee .60 
AnGlading Peas » kere eaarepec. ercparctars ra Halo rei ghelerarer cfate 95 
GBS, eect VND At Peete Aatatcl taste oe on veahet d plabeleokeher of vhs Bibs 
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Per Hour 
Shoyel. operatorsudgas ul... ah heckne oe sane s smsnes 1.00 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


and “fitting? timber) v2.00 ee viet eaoeeiee 15 
Tractor operators: 
HFETOULN CAN, SOE. xc. occie cteciy Shidioa nieieis ees Mie eae 80 
Save ee Re Nea tictdtions Wetcavatn ore areialcrs ext oie Saloon ee ane 70 
IVVESECHINENY oh. dichars sPapie roves heme uiabamebeioay Sista 50 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ 85 


Alteration to Temporary Building, No. 6, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
George C. Graves Construction Company 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$6,120. A fair wages schedule, dated May 20, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick .and sholows tile lAVErS Pests <cascosiese see ees $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers .........+.. .65 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenvers ANd TIOIMETSL saa tee toes stems emote eeine 1.18 
Cement” ‘finishers ? 545... 222e Riek nn ceew e BTM .80 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........eeeeeeees 1.05 
LSDOULErS «i wetter te tater late tbtoteyc MRR ave eats IM -61 
Lathers 
Weta! 255 seks oT A TATA .90 
WOO. sittin ies telee Sr es RES hes nh Eterclans ore Metered 85 
Linoleum ‘layers) <4 weenie eens eek es Risyeub thats sale 2 75 
Motor truck drivers\tcs...08 tes so deaie eek ota 65 
Motor truck driver and truck .........ccceececees 1.65 
Painters sand glaziers 24.208... 2k Asser snwielee dete -96 
Plasterers: "5 sshessns s.502hs Tee see weei dome tbae seule 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
terial) er ees ee sence eee ee. POR ign 465 
Plumbers and steamfitters ../.......0.sscedeeece 1.25 
Watchmen: es eee eet iS eek cee eee sees . 56 
Waxers and polishers (floor) ..... Rtn ie o. ce 885 





Installation of a ventilating system on the 
third, fourth and fifth floors of Jackson 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Edgar Dagenais, Ottawa, Ont. Amount 
of contract, $11,100. A fair wages schedule, 
dated July 8, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .........ssseeeceees $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers seveeeeeeees 65 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Carpenters And JOMETS «0.0: sos seis DOdy Epes @ 1.18 
Mementy AMISHCLS...o0ccts seems cos yore eaters sieiee ¢e.er0' .80 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..........eeeeeeeeee 1.05 
TAMOurera was: 65 his: Ets ois dhe el eesti ueh = rasdanace, 61 
Lathers: 

BOTs eile ia dea oan iaiseaye a laiatiiniy. ove ce neal sie tpoiereis -90 

EUV OO Cit Be ee cao ces abses «carta te chore ea ofl seaia care te 85 
Motor truck .Grivers nuiiecams > meeate> +s fidieiais' sia 65 
Motor truck driver and truck ..............2.00 1.65 
Pamtens and i Gis Zlergy icy cic oios cco et selcialne = Bocett .96 
Ey RHE) te) mc Pg SR Ce cI TEAL TE EE OE: 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

TIGL deve acs esi. wasane.c cae ehete Ne Sieh occas Bae 65 

Plumibers, and, steamfi tters xcs jesjeceo loys sialo,s deseiais-ep0.0je 1.25 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ 65 

beets metal oto. c.c)-cu 3 ements in heruat eva.) eacds 1.10 
Sheet metal. workers... <cvmeneded- csiveabs Sean. aaan 1.10 
DB NLALIO DAV ORE ie 55.0's,<xaa lw eae heey ea 1.20 
Terrazzo machine operators: 

TN SP Bd fale ol tics ey OR hl -- 1.00 

ee Be a tak ne a en sae,e,e0 ROO 
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Per Hour 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers* ...........ss0cee- .65 
Watchnienw ener. eld Ose fb ae ee, .56 
Waxers; and polishers; (floor)’). .. .as.siierse cee 65 


Alterations and improvements to electrical 
distribution system of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, Buildings A, B and C, 
Booth Street, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, the Fred A. Wilson Contracting 
Company, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$9,072. A fair wages schedule, dated July 3, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Bick ivend hollow stile Wayers ooo eee $ 1225 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ............ 65 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Cementafinishérs..;joacmermcecee Eee ee .80 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .................2. 1.05 
La bourersien sii cccosrcccteern Goer aee 61 
Motonatrack drivers? (Lecce t eee eee 65 
Motor truck ‘driver'and ‘truck 2702, 22) ees 1.65 
Painters (and /gidzierd 5.0.00 ese eee .96 
Pipaterpen’.” Sees e es ie Sic dememreceeem ee meen meee 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

PETIA!) ) sunene suc ek hak ae Reems eo eee 65 
WEEGOEICR "ass ss 02a cp scans ce ceae cee ee 56 

Wharf reconstruction, St. Olivier, NB. 


Name of contractors, Messrs. J. W. McMulkin 
and Son, Upper Gagetown, N.B. Amount of 
contract, $18,073. A fair wages schedule, 
dated May 8, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Blacksmiths @ “wenger sie gra, ce tsaue lent niche $ .70 
Blacksmiths shel persia. cdsanan ook censor eacwenhoue 55 
Boatmen mrow boats). ..2 te dams bh cas see sek on ter ae .50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .60 
DEV ORGE. (5 binis. tig om ea eee eb as oek aL Roe R NE Ee 50 
Dever, PeatectUd. WAKO 0 sss sina nanneant cesene 85 
Engineers, operating, steam ..........cecceeecees 75 
Gea engines UnMeret ii94idk < «20s caactanespaae eneds .60 
TOWER. creole: «Pa OOS. na s2na's ees We adon vee .50 
Motorboat: OPeTAtOrs aiiswin.saarkeqniee Meee ne Ae .55 
NEGIGESECUCK ATIVERS” coc sccctsis van paealiniecen aes ate 55 
Motor truck driver and truck ................0005 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .................. 85 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............. a fe 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

Signalling) Murer, meas cee «corte TARP Conia sun naOD 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ...............- .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ .55 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
BUC MAGLINE LIMNDEL dat ch te acorn eee .60 
Watchmen 





‘DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Additional development, Charlottetown Air- 
port, Charlottetown, P.EI. Name of con- 
tractors, The Island Construction Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.EI. Amount of contract, 
$8,120. A fair wages schedule, dated May 13, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 
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Per Hour 

Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......008- .60 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ........ pas Ste 1.06 
Dragling, firemen heed... cunsbea bases .s scedae et ce 65 
PITARURE » OUCEE 4 oly atc nae aNlts sheet pact-€ «apnea -60 
DCMU RTUINOYS), Gere ie nrit tone salem tc caletaatrt .60 
MBDOULETS Sones Sew eviashs SebdcccscalSoeeetem «tay .50 
Motor, truck. drivers! ii (0.654. 4.8... 2200 ..8ciad 55 
Motor jtruck .driver) and truck'),....08.+secdee0nwes 1359 
Road grader operators: 

EROPSEGUA Wile ri nies. rooiethonte Aest ccs cece thee cote ae 700 

Inchiding *teamy ii. of eo oece kok ets eee .80 

GOS Ro: s:1-f8E 9, Woe. AR. BIA. BR .60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... .70 
Steam’ shovel engineers iia. ts wre nea ce. aes 1.06 
UCAS, SMOVERSITGMION, nN cote ccck oeouttes dette: 65 
Steam, shovel Oilers. -.... ose <aco0ssncretetindeatond OF 60 
Shovel operators; (gas.) i.is'd. ho. ececk yee ded evde 1.06 
Tractor operators: 

MCLOUIMER RM CLOp stay. REISS eck ate teclamedeen .70 

re) 10 ez tea dr dees rh, acer MR A ae dae ba a eo .60 
Wistchmentr. 4... Sa AES AL. ee 45 


Additional development, New Glasgow 
aerodrome, New Glasgow, NS. Name of 
contractors, Acadia ‘Construction Company, 
Limited, Bridgewater, N.S. Amount of con- 
tract, $118,825. A fair wages schedule, dated 
June 6, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Asphalt irakersiecs.... chase cies octivdtaate «sane x eieee os $ .70 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... .60 
ANCIENT ksi SENSIS... 9s HE BERG co Shete eeerdd gehen. 6 .60 
PS TACKSIMAIL DS ocak cy slecseel walter atl Piette « Stirieis hora povle 80 
Blacksmiths’ helpers! yacee cs fawn che Disa s s.s.oe 60 
Carpenters, And. “JOINTS! ese shee ae akon | eee ohne 80 
Cement finishersii. 600... Bie. AS. ein 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SLCATVERS ose ahr Eafe eons vesting te Had coe T vce Boone okt se 80 

GASR OEM CIOG Te ils wicks <tas wid aints a See one ws ase hee 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ 65 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ...........00. 1.25 
Draghne firemen” | ove case clece cece ss tee t,o oes .80 
Draghine wotlers Wee. kh. ca harass Sa aos ek -10 
NOU VOLS be cause o vicreh cleus orsign 0/e glob iare «hese tacates asians 55 
Driver, “teamland “wagon . 1.07 be... . ce vee e on diate .90 
Drilltfaunners, o250 5: 22h. Oss. MALPa ASS ek: 65 
Dabourercs tac Mw dab dl..00 Sas Gawd h i Me .55 
INEGEOD CIUCK GTIVETSir. cetsies « sies's «it Hees a clots cubes .60 
Motor truck driver. and. truck... so... c0i<s- eeu 1.60 
BOW CELI CNEL: arisen cotton csinc etait ene 65 
Road grader operators: 

HOIEEQTAWL,. Tatts tent ter ter otter Shepp 60 

Tncluding: team) .sscicse sis» dRE RE RSS SA. .95 

CE "0 ORME Fob AGS SOME OD CERT ROC CO ee 65 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ............ .80 
BUCRTA BROVE! CDOMCCTS. ajc 5 6.6 a seeus csp aes. o:s ecincec ones oc 1.25 
SECAIN S RNOVELSULCINEM waa gite ince bare ecco toe mene 80 
OR EUOVE!L TRIOIB” ccs oc dee ee -70 
paover operators (W468). soso. neces ccc recmc cece. 1.25 
Tractor operators: 

MEtONINEe A, VEbCA .isce cleo neve.ciag ot E siatets ere a ae 75 

STI RIL T Biecater ave stad viata SC os a ine 65 
PTO, fais Pah deve oo comet re cde et Coie erie 50 


Additional development, Moncton airport, 
Moncton, N.B. Name of contractors, Rayner 
Construction Limited, Leaside, Ont. Amount 
of contract, $240,055. A fair wages schedule, 


dated June 13, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
PORE GO MAROUG mys ak og cnsxie ces cdwilceketart este: 3 to 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... 65 
Carpenters “and - joiners: jcciieses  EIDOUK. iNet. HOD 90 
Coment Reisherg: cic csleie cleo ys teuc ad ok CURR M. 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SHOAIID  rerststatetatcrsrametaterstctanetevarehe saa HORMEL «HIM oui 85 
Gas. or elec; | s2408 RNG. seziat.. lotsa. dee... .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .70 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) .....sseeseees 1,25 
Drogline. firemen’ «saw, 9. HRs BU eeIR. ane 80 
PIERO CL OPO IES w .5 ars esha ote raseretyrstihenerivetddesmeaetesciutcherewneth« c .70 
DIEIV OLB Serenata rd heater radoraretetstorare AAV OIET EAM NORE, 60 
Driver, :team: avd. WaAgOR «paisa ialn.pnincs KORO 95 
DUM. PUNDCKSE 45s veryssrorerecarors a DOTA MENTO, RIES 70 
Engineers, operating, steam. ......ccccsccecceece 90 
HRGInenseN «BPA LIONALY + sc rersewceerooucceene « LANTAN. tle 70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .......... .70- 
TtbourerS} Acad gorodcur AVE DR Ak weer 60 
MGtor trucks - Qrivers. <codiseodhen LRULIOI. dad 65 
Motor truck. driver and truck. ....00...cceeeeees 1.65 
POWECTINEM << rescore soda cited oeecaes ne ERIE. OTe 8 .70 

Road grader operators: 

FLOPS OAT WI, ain + +:dhessinmeiniegs nic «9 ROO TIMLE: » Cabaets 65 

Micluding. tea ... sca eee 1.00 

GGASE SM akon Shean Sead aw dnote wath .70 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... .85 
Stéam shovel, engitieens. :w,.izicalas esainewee. sadles 1,25 
Stam -shovel .firemen........cu:.(fxabs.ducxiecusee).. eanri80 
Stedm shovel . Oilers - oo... cosa cas.) ee ERIE .70 
Shovel operators (gas!) i405 /....5 020.000 00M 1.25 
Tractor operators: 

MCLOULTIORN , OL incoierinasassici Sia Balun seden niceties MRE .80 

TA bp Ee apsieustedoroponexoiepnredore MPEP SOE CAME 70 
WOtED MO oo sleac cddonccacscnks ey oorey eons .55 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ 90 


Additional development of aerodrome, 
Penhold, Alita. Name _ of contractors, 
O’Sullivan Construction Company, Leth- 
bridge, Alta. Amount of contract, $4,230. 
A fair wages schedule dated, July 10, 1947, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in ‘the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Asplalte ralcera asc. (Ts. ROS |, « svtieca. daad $ «75 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ..... 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .70 
Dragline operators (steam or BOS4). etek ae 1.25 
Ave e, YRPEIRON ook Fie csc Sie Sa see eens Ce «79 
Draghuss oiléss’ asipiiihicis: Miele. AT, oe Ay) 
SUAS UNION tae rie oe eos Is eat | .70 
gn fo: aniston Retinal oat gaia a tabaetn Sacra newt ater as 60 
Motor trucks drivergoon 0507.28.45 BALD Ma .2 65 
Motor truck driver and truck .................. 1.65 
Road grader operators (gas.) .......cceceseececes .85 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 85 
Steam shovel engineers ............cceccceeccsece 1.25 
beam shovel firemen. i) iaa count Ae ko ok ue By fi 
Steam, shovely ollers™er errs. ee ees Ay i 
Shovel opeators | (648) s.....00-t.2. T25 
Tractor operators: 

Letourneate enc. s.eraciaandeeckit oer eek .80 

Small eevvereevdcecothorrye st hearer ee bees -70 
Wiatebmen iy <gc% aos onc cick Madre mee 55 


Construction of instrument landing facilities 
at airport, Malton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. W. J. Pullam and F. W. Koehler, 
Lambton Mills P.O., Toronto 9, Ont. Amount 
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of contract, $41,138.50. A fair wages schedule, 
dated July 17, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters .and . JOMErS 4. sowe en cb erneE* tye a oantes $ 1.35 
Cement finishers: 
On buildings... .cvs)hicscras stectaacs «sist srrnstee> sate « 1.20 
Roadways and sidewalks .......cccccecseeeeeee 85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SSCA TINH. ciccc stevdin hasse olh mia erelehale se jevehits bs late nr ereiste ts serene 1.10 
Gas. OF CLO C so soicieovn sly dearth 0'ele « SHREDS + ES pe aes, ore 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .........60 1.10 
DIRE V OTS 1 sre vec bvsis eee eke Buia cate re oiatoee eae ets posto otal aerate 15 
MwvIVEL, ECA ANA; WA TON ss, oece.cseicad eis dieroiagesiloele 1.10 
PEE aLT he FUNNELS y acess sotaraseyeseieyousseieetie TOMTOM: «ieatels.c Geareae 85 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..........-eeseeeees 1.45 
TIGWOULETS | <ciajasevopahoversorovsuccs © SeEATIMaS s SES EN Tao ww 75 
Tamioleuin: 1a yrs ss .s cs leis cote nied wnioiele WEIR Aaitattone «tyes 90 
Métor truck cdriverssis...vs . Beet. saewodeceie ddan .79 
Motor truck: driver and buck .o.e:6i0,0i0ce;ecece;o:e;ejeye.e 0: dale 1.79 
Ornamental: iron, workersy ia.,.,sicisiccicles elses ciestsals .97 
PSinters A(spray) iijeacseies sh. celts losin 145 
IPAmters Pane MelaZVers wh. oj acsclsucyshouckescvesevoeus ototeperos ee 1.15 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ............... 90 
Road grader operators: 
ET RES ECLES WL: sci ecaversvoscusssnsvatencyclebsvorevenevensvorederNOhe nc CIOS 05 
PREM In F) 1tEAI Vis. vtraalers shal hencnerarr a dnerakatoror elie 1.10 
AST aisinisshevccokorere she OE RN LOMITA Me HAGA RIA RET .85 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ........... 90 
Rodmen. (reinforced steel) « cies: Ataris. MOP 90 
Rodmen Cexperienced). . sorerereroiesavessorcre SUSalelei a alae 1.10 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition ......... .90 
eateries ally ios 4 sioicesvavwvereeaheveecrciereydoovereveien dae aes 1.46 
Sheetwinetali workers: fice eRe se 1.46 
Sféam sshovell Engineers, so.iscsarovesorsscrovsvoroveseveravensess cle 1.50 
Stéam«‘showel: firemen ‘scazeelu tenn) wei aaeet 95 
SLEATEUTSMOVCL .OUGTS) chars ctartecu tenant 95 
Shovel operators *'(gas.)) Or ccc Sou ele ails 1.50 
Stonentasons ..20:.... PORE VAD... PRS: 1.60 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 
TOTAL), a icteiniaaat hice + walevabarervertbactesie hs o,< ae oe 85 
Tractor operators: 
PEPOURMCAI gt CLCs vig tia adi lctebGee cake hee ci nee 1.10 
POTTED pecs aca iaareg hs a beter i RR i ap peltine rs Pll on POUND 85 
WV a CCH Chm tae NO Renee at. eek A) tone Pees UMN 65 
Welders and burners: 
Aectylene< ori Clears wees s ees 6 aks hee ee 1.00 
1.20 


Qn_ steel: erection: oe. eeieee'eee'c eles cece ee 


(2) Dredging Work 

Note: The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
- Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour, and also empower the Min- 
ister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto. 
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Dredging work at Fort William, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Dredge and Dock 
Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $57,498. 

Dredging work at Hamilton, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. J. P. Porter and Sons, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Amount of con- 
tract, $98,600. 

Dredging work at Oakville, Ont. Name of 
contractors, McNamara Construction Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $27,390. 

Dredging work at Port Arthur, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Consolidated Dredging Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, $388,902.50. 

Dredging work at Simcoe Island, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Russell Construction Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$11,346. 

Dredging work at Point Pleasant (Indian 
Point), Ont. Name of contractors, Russell 
Construction Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $8,740. 

Dredging work at Stonehaven, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Diamond Construction Com- 
pany, Limited, Fredericton, N.B. Amount of 
contract, $7,238. 





The following contracts, executed for the 
Department of Public Works, also contained 
the General Fair Wages Clauses:— 

Scraping and painting inside and outside 
of floating caisson and rolling caisson of 
Champlain Dry Dock, Lauzon, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing 
Company, Limited, Levis, P.Q. Amount of 
contract, $29,984. 

Construction of two steel hopper scows, 
Sydney, N.S. Name of contractors, The 
Sydney Engineering and Dry Dock Company, 
Limited, Sydney, N.S. Amount of contract, 
$66,944.88. 


(3) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial Corporation. 3,607  3,935,425.00 
Post Office Tei thes eet ae 20 160,781.38 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police.... 4 53,605.00 





Unemployment Insurance 





Unemployment Insurance Statistics, July, 1947 


Analysis of Claims for Benefit—Adjudication of Claims—Status of Fund 


[)URNG July, 20,034 claims for Unem- 

ployment Insurance Benefit were filed 
in local offices throughout Canada, as against 
21,365 filed during June and 27,576 in July, 
1946, according to the monthly report issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemployment 
register at July 31 numbered 41,877 (26,943 
male and 14,934 female). This compares with 
47,817 (31,109 male and 16,708 female) 
ordinary claims at June 30 and 68,535 (48,864 
male and 19,671 female) at July 31, 1946. 
These totals indicate some reduction in the 
number of cases of recorded unemployment 
among insured persons at the end of July as 
against June and a considerable decrease at 
July 31 this year compared with the same date 
last year. In addition, there were 1,328 (1,037 
male and 291 female) other claims on the 
register as at July 31 compared with 2,616 
(2,230 male and 886 female) at June 30. 
These are largely short-time claims. 

Claims on the live register at July 31 are 
classified in Table 6 by the number of days 
continuously on the register since the last 
initial or renewal claim was filed. This indi- 
cates the duration of current cases of recorded 
unemployment among insured persons. 


In July, 26,861 claims were adjudicated by 
Insurance officers, 18,046 being considered 
entitled to benefit and 8,815 not entitled to 
benefit. The chief reasons for non-entitle- 
ment were: “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 2,260 cases, 
“insufficient contributions while in insurable 


employment” 2,239 cases, “voluntarily left 
‘employment without just cause” 2,219 cases. 

A total of 51,270 persons received one or 
more benefit payments amounting to $1,956,722 
for 1,018,204 compensated days of unemploy- 
ment in July compared with 62,221 persons 
paid $2,153,537 for 1,122,849 compensated 
unemployed days in June and 83,838 persons 
who received $3,304,896 for 1,670,652 com- 
pensated days during July, 1946. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 19-9 days in July, 
18-0 days in June and 19-9 days last July. 
The average amount of benefit paid per 
beneficiary was $38.17 in July, $34.61 in June 
and $39.42 in July, 1946. The average amount 
of benefit paid per compensated day of 
unemployment was $1.92 in July, $1.92 in 
June and $1.98 in July of last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
month ending July 31, 1947, showed 2,862,663 
employees were issued with insurance books 
and had made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1947, an increase of 
126,486 since June 30, 1947. 

As at July 31, 1947, 181,071 employers were 
registered as having insurable employees rep- 
resenting an increase of 2,499 since June 30, 
1947, 


TABLE 1.-SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1946 TO JULY 31, 1946 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO JULY 31, 1947 


esc 





IP ACHIC UO EA ceee Late ee eee eae 


OI TOR Roma ee et a Lin hae eg hit ia 


1946 1947 
Employers erate Employers juenred 
Registered Registered Registered Registered 
ft AMA eo ss 2 12,850 191, 222 13, 589 205, 579 
SEI ira mrsages 44,588 724,455 47,989 801, 449 
SERIE ahs can 62,315 989, 652 67, 435 1, 145, 489 
: 30, 922 402,345 32; 755 422, 847 
versed 17, 450 252, 534 19, 303 287, 299 
Seen OW | 168,125 | 2,560,208 | 181,071 


2, 862, 663 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
IN LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JULY, 1947 








—— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

PANUATY, 2 (o. voin? ayiic cs wyspets aleaiot sissies nasi ycias seapeaar Solas inves « | eevee oes ee 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63, 681 
PGDTUSIN gE ck cc ts esac uaa ace tia fs wie ROT hee 663 4, 822 12, 284 14, 990 59,098 47, 141 
March 20: BEIT SI Rare PEER lew AER 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43,675 
ADHD, 59 RG niga coped eoitcnainn ee BS ima ban ON aes 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 
Moivre. tiyeis teeta ite... Ratees cele: Sm MAL RE A a8 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 
VUNG Shee Sanna uote re eee cee comet 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 
JUL SHAT. BEES no. ABR. RAIA A. abe hatn ets dalek 2,668 1, 087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 
BNIBUSUA cece danse era Totes ce ene Sapa tea emer toes 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25) LED eet seterpre 
September se Fi O09 Fs Cea, 2 ikteek Ge Sas 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 2S, O008 ont sane 
October. ioe oc 2 oayehk Ae AVR: adeemeyeirens doh 1, 058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34) SQL GL? i Magade sks 
INOWCTA INCI” Coaerere he toca eae aia niches seta cusiste vse: 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 Bie td Aline on. eee 
Decemiperii2. <0). HM BaP. LARC IO., Eitan, 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 Sy a 9h el [eee es Bs 

fd orig Lihcaapamcrestals tgtphesarete erat Necaininl a 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296, 391 488, 667 _ 259,358 


—_—_eerereeoer—————— 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JULY, 1947 








: . Disposal of Claims 
oe Ban sng (including claims pending 
a: from previous months)! 
rovince —- 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled | Pending (2) 
Benefit to Benefit 
(erimce Pdywarasisianas oo... oe acaeais seus Moncton 133 97 36 118 72 83 
NovaScotia.1 207, sant. $0 CASE Le A 1, 861 1, 230 631 2,828 1,115 1,108 
INGwebrunswiCicnsecrritn tenn ate ee ere 1,215 954 261 8 407 799 
USCS ee eee ee ee ees Rien kk OD, Oa7 3, 927 1,600 4,391 2,959 2,805 
ONtATIOND OSS SIN Ric nt cea ts wae dares Abc ck oe. 6, 543 3, 783 2,760 5, 991 2,199 2,134 
Manito basiseutrcen- oO eaan. oF Mele eats aie hatha ot ern 1,322 826 496 1,019 690 705 
DASKALCME WAN cack Gr ite Oe chins mnt uP cen eee dee gene! 425 280 145 347 209 214 
Alberta, It)? Lege 2 SPT. SPS Le | RUTOETO 639 419 220 506 252 252 
Britisha@olum biatiey gen (eee. Git, ON bared 2,369 1,673 796 1, 928 912 2,074 
Total, Canada, July'31947. 2S . asked. .snret howe. «ae. 20, 034 13,089 6, 945 18,046 8,815 10, 174 
PhOtak, Canada, DUNC 1047 ony mimi ee, trina ie ets 21,365 15, 289 6,076 18, 025 9,445 12,343 
Potal(s)iCanada, July;194606029.. . SGM. . BALA 27,576 18,785 8,791 22,008 9, 221 7,739 


(2) Action taken at Insurance Offices. 

(?) Includes claims referred to appeals. 

(3) Revised claims for 1946 not available. 
mm 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 





Month Month Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement of of Total for 
July July Current 

1946 1947 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment................00cceceeeceee 2,421 2, 239 16,716 
Not:capable of and not available for work... dec. 6.2¢00cc. 50 ee ee 237 616 2,488 
Loss of workidue toa labour dieputeyes Sie dias on ovaa ss. 0 eee. Lam AS 3,304 222 1, 190 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............-00. cece eeee ee 265 2,260 10, 190 
Discharged for misconduct DOS Ao csi Ser riKS do sous nica cs vd Saud tenn eave ce cbas a, $F 342 210 1,079 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..........0.0.00 0c ccc cece cece ceuceeecs 2,158 2,219 9,641 
SDUMGNAASONEE) 2:52 « 5 ORO OED Aes scree oe be ce oo Ue ho ilo nidG De eee Sok a bes oie 494 1,049 4, 246 
LT RE SNORE rte SO RMP MR Re: NR Wh PT On ei Fiz caetk kg Fae ty. 9, 221 8,815 45,550 


_ @) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT 
BENEFIT PAID, JULY, 1947 





Number 
Receiving 

Province Benefit 

During 

Month 
Prince Hdward Island... 0. Te See eee 487 
LONE ODES Rr cei tow ER. kiran E eeias A Rebeca Te 6, 584 
Ow DIUUSWICK..0 sss .0.ds CL ad Bee ee BR a a 2,502 
RCC OIL TEINS at RRs, Set Se Cee ee ee ee ee 15, 289 
ater Ie. Sk ks ss rk Saeed. ae ee ae 13,510 
MERGE oe eee ee ee ee ee ee 3, 762 
Saskaithewanterc. fn. dex ee eae SARE % 1, 269 
JAS Oe IES GP ol Dl FD eee Re Kenia ol 1,661 
British Caldmipia.s Ald vate ee ee, PL Se 6, 206 
TGRAL, aoanadal Sulyy Led tesorcgs ees one earns 51,270 
Total;"Canadal. June, $0478.55... ee a Be 62, 221 
Total, Canada Juby, 1046e....05... 04 ee...) 20... oe 83, 838 


Number Number 
Commencing of Amount 

enefit Days of Benefit 

During Benefit Paid 

Month Paid 
$ 

154 7, 896 14, 281 
2,630 142, 358 296, 538 
820 43, 307 86,571 
4,052 302, 167 544, 469 
3,748 275,780 527,911 
945 70,785 132, 150 
321 24,173 45, 166 
418 31,185 61,786 
1, 686 120, 553 247, 850 
14,774 1,018, 204 1,956,722 
15,091 1, 122, 849 2, 153, 537 
19,534 1, 670, 652 3, 304, 896 


SREP a a ACERS Oe ee eee ae ae ee | ee 


TABLE 6—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, JULY 31, 1947 


SsS—SsesSsS90M0M9M0”=”=—=$”$”$$MmSmSsSS SS 





: 6 days 
Province Total orilees 
%, 

Princes Edwardeisiand gp od. «auch cio bees os os, 286 59 
SO EL, ae aS eS S| 198 36 
Hemgles. fees sa ee NG ee te oar 88 23 
INOVG SCOUS.. 5 Bye A oe ete, 5,344 705 
Malesatttort see CRM 62 beak pe 4,523 613 
Le) eae See ae Pie Olek Ree eee 821 92 
New, Bravswict ss.” c.. Bat oad Ol hs. Br os 1,901 372 
Oa... 1 eee. we ae ee Se! 1,516 327 
Bematle, SAie cre. oe 24: FP Re 8 eats OO 385 45 
C0eee. Aas. ese ee ee ee 12,323 1, 984 
Males. afc SE PE BIS SS 7,685 ipa 
tee OND Desh SU Tr. Re emer 4,638 752 
ODEN is esis Patt ds. Sah PAL hk Pe OR. 13,397 3,098 
AEAIO:..... 2-0 Mie ed ee ee 7,614 2, 262 
Female. a6. trie fe aes. ee 5, 783 836 
Manitoba. 29.2685: Pt Ra ROS & 2,747 361 
Moaleoe: cB Big Roels, seek ae. oe 1,474 142 
Female....8.00 0b ot «ub. Pk.s k sy. aeue 1,273 219 
Saskatchowaus Fe. i Se oS ee ee 972 142 
BIO ee ee ee ee ioe Teeny 549 85 
Fem~ale,,,..o 282i: ouk ¢ eet) OU\ wt Sb ee 423 57 
wmibérta. WU, Se etme SS 1,368 192 
[OER Paced A FR SD) Gor eae Ey a 956 134 
Pere.” i ee eb Pe ee, 412 58 
Betish Columing % oe et es 4, 867 634 
nee Se oye” Shel Saeen bens sire pe needa 3,465 395 
Hemigle 3.2 ttt 2: Mews. BaD sre te pte. ae 1,402 239 
co Be ee aed ee = Bs Ge a 43, 205 7,547 
Lee oR a ae Ee oagh Ore e Dated, Sein 27,980 5, 226 
WOUMAIe |: Berm ede ee te eee ae 15, 225 2,321 


7-12 
days 


13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
days days days and over 
33 45 28 106 
22 24 20 88 
11 21 8 18 
501 1, 103 778 1,989 
408 959 679 1,641 
93 144 99 348 
259 328 200 638 
220 266 139 489 
39 62 61 149 
1, 432 2,152 1, 442 4,499 
882 1, 259 894 2,896 
550 893 548 1, 603 
1, 274 1, 828 1,370 5,004 
714 924 638 2,611 
560 904 732 2,393 
295 494 325, 1,090 
142 243 166 697 
153 251 159 393 
112 142 109 404 
49 79 65 243 
63 63 44 161 
123 202 145 546 
83 121 105 397 
40 81 40 149 
579 807 509 1,963 
364 568 354 1,515 
215 239 155 448 
4,608 7,101 4,906 16, 239 
2, 884 4,443 3, 060 10,577 
1,724 2,658 1, 846 5, 662 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


op BS Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected de- 
cisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments. These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945, number of the LaBsour GAZETTE 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of ques- 
tions which may, from time to time, confront 
Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. In 
addition, they provide a medium for present- 
ing to employers and employees alike brief 
statements of the principles upon which 
insurance against unemployment operates in 
Canada and of actual facts in specific cases 
coming before the Umpire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cuses, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B. 108 
(24 July, 1946) 


Held that it 1s customary in many industries 
wn all parts of the country to have more than 
one shift working at a plant and the objection 
to working on a night shift in such industries 
cannot be accepted as a valid reason for refusal 
to accept employment. The material facts of 
the case are as follows:— 

The claimant, a single man, aged 18 years, 
was last employed by an oilcloth and linoleum 
company as a general helper at 50 cents an 
hour for 39 months and became separated 
from his employment on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1945, on account of work shortage. 

‘On October 29, 1945, the claimant was noti- 
fied of a permanent position as a general 
helper within 10 minutes’ walking distance of 
his home, at a starting wage of 35 cents an 
hour, the work to be on an eight-hour shift. 
The claimant refused this employment on the 
grounds that it was shift work and was too 
dirty. 

He filed claim for benefit on November 12, 
1945, which was disallowed and the Insurance 
Officer disqualified him for a period of six 
weeks for refusing to apply for employment 
which was considered suitable. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees on the grounds that the 
premises of the prospective employer were 
very unsanitary, also that they were working 


on night shifts which would interfere with his 
attendance at night school. 

The Court of Referees by a unanimous deci- 
sion allowed the claim, stating that the claim- 
and hhad a valid reason to refuse the employ- 
ment in that it would have prevented him 
from going to night school. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the Um- 
pire from the decision of the Court of Referees 
on the grounds that the claimant did not 
prove just cause in refusing employment be- 
cause of night shifts, which would have pre- 
vented him from attending night school or, in 
the alternative, that he should not be con- 
sidered available for work. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for a period of six weeks and gave as 
his reasons :— 

In considering the case it is necessary to do 
so in the light of actual facts and circum- 
stances. The claimant had been out of work 
for some considerable time after having been 
engaged for over three years in a war industry. 

He was asked to accept employment at the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district. Al- 
though the wages were lower than those which 
he had formerly received they were, neverthe- 
less, the prevailing rate for the type of work 
which he was asked to perform. Also it was 
the usual comencing rate of pay in this factory. 

This employment was refused by the claim- 
ant on the grounds, first, that it was dirty; 
second, that it was on a night shift; and third, 
that it would interfere with his attendance at 
night school. 

The claimant was not present when his case 
was considered by the Court of Referees. 
There was no evidence submitted by the claim- 
ant to indicate that the work offered was of 
such nature that le could not reasonably 
perform. 

With regard to the second point at issue, 
that of working on a night shift, it is cus- 
tomary in many industries in all parts of the 
country to have more than one shift working 
at a plant and this can not be accepted as a 
valid reason for refusal to accept such 
employment. 

The third point at issue is the claim that 
the acceptance of employment on a night 
shift would have interfered with the education 
of the claimant. Again there was no proof 
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submitted to indicate that such was actually’ 


the case. From the information obtained - it 
is indicated that the claimant was attending 
school on two nights a week, the school hours 
being from 7.00 to 9.30 o’clock p.m. 

I am of the opinion that the hours of 
employment of which the claimant was noti- 
fied would not in any way have interfered 
with his attendance at school on two nights 
a week. 


CASE No. CU-B. 106 
(6 July, 1946) 


Held that if insured persons live in an 
wnaccessible area, and refuse employment 
because of this fact, they are to all intents 
and purposes placing themselves outside the 
labour market and, therefore, are not avail- 
able for employment. 

The material facts of the case are ag fol- 
lows: 

The claimant, a married woman, aged 33 
years, was employed at a woollen mills as a 
weaver, at 45 cents per hour, from March 15, 
to December 29, 1945, when she voluntarily 
left, giving the reason that she had been 
deprived of her usual means of transportation 
to and from her employment (two miles 
from her home) and was unable to find 
another person who could furnish it. The 
claimant filed a claim for benefit on January 
7, 1946, which was disallowed by the Insur- 
ance Officer and the claimant was disqualified 
for a period of six weeks on the grounds that 
she voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which, by a unani- 
mous decision, reversed the decision of the 
Insurance Officer. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that just cause had 
not been established by the claimant for 
voluntarily leaving her employment or, in 
the alternative, that she was not available 
for work. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

The facts in this case are not in dispute. 
The claimant voluntarily left her employ- 
ment because she claims she had no means 
of transportation to ther work. Generally 
speaking, a distance of two miles cannot be 
said to be an unreasonable distance for per- 
sons to go to their places of employment. 


It is not an uncommon thing for people 
to go.to work who live at a much greater 
distance from their employment than is the 
case in this particular instance. 

If insured persons live in an inaccessible 
area, and refuse employment because of this 
fact, they are to all intents and’ purposes 
placing themselves outside the labour market 
and, therefore, are not available for employ- 
ment. 

In this particular instance the distance from 
the place of employment cannot be said to 
be great and, if the claimant refused to accept 
employment then she put herself in a position 
where she is not available to accept employ- 
ment at the nearest place where such employ- 
ment is available. 

Two similar cases came before me recently, 
CU-B. 79 and CU-B. 93, involving the same 
principle, and in each case I arrived at the 
same conclusion. 


Unemployment Benefits Denied Strikers in Michigan 


The legislature of the State of Michigan 
has enacted legislation debarring payment of 
unemployment compensation to employees 
involved in a strike. Also, a judicial ruling 
has set aside the policy of the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Commission 
which permitted payment of benefits to 
workers not directly interested in a strike. 
This latter policy has been consistently 
opposed by State business organizations on 
the basis that it afforded to unions, through 


their ability to close a plant by striking in one 
key department, the opportunity of securing 
financial assistance for members by unem- 
ployment insurance payments during strikes. 

The court decision came as a result of a 
management appeal from a Compensation 
Commission ruling that 58 workers in the Gear 
and Axle Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration were idle through no fault of their 
own during a UAW strike and consequently 
were entitled to benefits. 


Labour Law 





Labour Legislation Enacted by the Parliament of Canada 
and the Nova Scotia Legislature in 1947 


Dominion 


Maes Parhament of Canada, which was in 

session from January 30 to July 19, 1947, 
provided for a Canadian Maritime Commis- 
sion and a Dominion Coal Board, and con- 
tinued in force certain Regulations for the 
post-war emergency period. The Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act was amended 
to declare the working conditions to be those 
established by collective agreements if these 
are filed with the Minister of Transport. The 
Government Employees Compensation Act was 
consolidated with certain wartime Orders, and 
amendments made in laws relating to old age 
pensions, housing and immigration. 

Both Houses of Parliament approved the 
Instrument adopted at Montreal on October 9, 
1946, for the amendment of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization. 


Canadian Maritime Commission 


The Commission is to recommend policies 
which will come into force on Proclamation, 
provides for a Commission of three members 
under the Minister of Transport. 

The Commission is to recommend policies 
for the operation, maintenance, manning and 
development of a merchant marine and a 
ship-building and ship-repairing industry; to 
exercise such powers of the Minister under 
the Canada Shipping Act as he may require 
of it; to administer, under regulations of the 
Governor in Council, any steamship subven- 
tions voted by Parliament; and to perform 
any duties required of it under any other Act 
or Order of the Governor in Council. 

The Commission may inquire into various 
matters, including the cost of construction, 
repair and reconditioning of vessels in Canada 
and other countries and the cost of marine 
insurance, wages and subsistence of officers 
and crews and other operating expenses of 
vessels of Canadian registry and compare 
them with the costs of operating similar 
vessels under other registry. It may appoint 
advisory committees to confer with it on 
matters under its jurisdiction. 


Dominion Coal Board 


The Dominion Coal Board Act, when 
proclaimed, will give effect to certain recom- 
mendations of ‘the Royal Commission on 
Coal (L.G., March, 1947, p. 302). The Board 
is to consist of not more than seven members 
under the Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply, and is to take over the duties of 
the Dominion Fuel Board which was estab- 
lished in 1922. 

The Board is to make recommendations 
to the Minister concerning the production, 
importation, distribution and use of coal in 
Canada, and to investigate systems and 
methods of mining, problems of marketing 
and distribution, development of new uses 
for Canadian coal, costs of production and 
distribution, and accounting methods of deal- 
ers, the position of coal in relation to other 
available forms of energy, the problem of co- 
ordinating all Government activities relating 
to coal, and any other matters which the 
Board or the Minister considers necessary. 
Under the Governor in Council, the Board 
is to administer any Parliamentry subsidies 
relating to coal. 

The Act makes provision, too, for measures 
to be taken in case of an actual or threatened 
fuel shortage in Canada which concerns 
Canada as a whole. The Governor in Council 
may make the regulations he considers 
necessary ito conserve the supply and to 
control production, distribution and use, and 
a penalty may be imposed for their violation 
not exceeding $5,000 or five years’ imprison- 
ment or both. “Fuel” includes coal, light 
and heavy fuel oil, kerosene, range, gas and 
diesel oils, and other hydro-carbon fuel used 
for the same purposes as the above grades. 


Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways—W orking Conditions 


A section added to the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act, 1933, provides that 
rates of pay, hours of work and other condi- 
tions of employment of persons engaged in 
construction, operation or maintenance of 
these two railways shall be such as are set 
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out in agreements between such railways or 
their representatives and the representatives 
of interested employees, whether the agree- 
ments were entered into before or after the 
passing of the amending Act. Such agree- 
ments must, however, have been filed in the 
office of the Minister of Transport. 
In introducing the Bill, the Minister of 
Transport stated that 
the purpose of the Bill is to give the Federal 
Government jurisdiction over rates of pay, 
hours of work, and working conditions of the 
employees of the ‘Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways. Parliament has 
exclusive jurisdiction over these railways and 
the object of the Bill is to occupy the field 
in so far as labour relations of their 
employees are concerned. The Government 
considers it is now time for Parliament to 
exercise its jurisdiction by legislating in the 
field of labour relations as affecting the con- 
struction, operation or maintenance of these 
railways. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co— 
Wages and Working Conditions 


An Act respecting the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Ltd., declares the under- 
takings of the Company in Flin Flon on 
both sides of the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary to be works for the advantage of 
two or more provinces thus bringing the 
Company’s works within the field of Dominion 
legislation under the British North America 
Act. As in the case of the transcontinental 
railways above, the agreements relating to 
wages, hours, and conditions are to govern. 
The agreements, however, are to be filed with 
the Minister of Labour. A clause stipulates 
that the above provisions are not to be con- 
strued as relating to workmen’s compensation. 
The Minister of Labour in introducing the 
Bill stated that:— 

“The mining shaft and railway operated by 
the company run across the interprovincial 
boundary. The mill, zinc plant and smelter 
buildings are also situated on both sides of 
the boundary. While the great majority of 
the employees are resident in Manitoba and 
are hired and paid in Manitoba, about one- 
half of them are working in Saskatchewan, and 
the other half in Manitoba; and in the course 
of their work they move back and forth daily 
across the interprovincial boundary. 

“Throughout the war years, the company’s 
operations were subject in matters of labour 
relations to P.C. 1003 and to the wage control 
order. The return of jurisdiction over labour 
relations and wages and working conditions 
to the provinces has raised a problem of 
unique difficulty both to the provinces and to 
the company with respect to the application 
of provincial legislation governing labour rela- 
tions and terms and conditions of employ- 
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ment—notably holidays with pay and hours 
of work legislation—to the company’s opera- 
tions. This is particularly so as the legislation 
of the two provinces on these matters is not 
uniform. In matters of collective bargaining, 
neither the company nor the union are in a 
position to bargain with certainty on matters 
relating to terms and conditions of employ- 
ment in view of the doubt and difficulties as 
to application of provincial legislation. 

“The company has discussed the question 
With the governments of both Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and with the Department of 
Labour in Ottawa, and also made a submis- 
sion within the last week to the Industrial 
Relations Committee of this House. 

“Manitoba and Saskatchewan, who are the 
only provinces interested in this matter, have 
requested that, with a view to meeting the 
admitted difficulties of the situation, the 
Dominion should be asked to enact legisla- 
tion to bring these mining operations of the 
company within the scope of Dominion 
jurisdiction.” 


Government Employees’ Compensation 


The Government Employees Compensation 
Act, 1947, which came into force April 1, 
1947, repeals the Act passed in 1918 and its 
amendments, and consolidates its provisions, 
with some changes, with the provisions made 
by Order in Council under the War Measures 
Act. 

The Act applies to persons in the service 
of, and paid a direct wage by or on behalf 
of, the Crown, including persons employed 
by a company, corporation, board or agency 
established to perform a duty or function on 
behalf of the Government of Canada who 
are declared by Order in Council to be 
subject to the Act. Members of the Navy, 
the Active Force of the Army, the Regular 
Air Force and the R.C.M.P. are excluded. 

The Minister may require companies, 
commissions, boards or agencies whose 
employees are subject to the Act to pay the 
costs of compensation for their employees 
for the current year, to pay such proportion 
of the expenses of administration as the 
Minister may fix, and to maintain a reserve 
fund in respect of future claims. 

Compensation is provided for employees 
disabled and for dependents of employees 
dying as a result of personal injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment or from an industrial disease due 
to the nature of the employment. Com- 
pensation is to be at the rate provided for 
persons employed by private employers under 
the law of the Province where the accident 
occurred or the disease was contracted. 
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Dominion Government employees in Prince 
Edward Island which has no Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are to be compensated 
under the terms of the New Brunswick Act, 
by such authority as the Governor in Council 
may appoint. For a similar reason Dominion 
Government employees in the Northwest 
Territories are to be compensated under the 
Yukon Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance. 
In the case of Prince Edward Island an 
appeal may be taken from the decision of 
any authority determining the amount of 
compensation to a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature of Prince Edward Island, 
whose decision is to be final, but no appeal 
lies from a decision of a judge in the first 
instance. 

Where an employee, ordinarily resident in 
a Province other than the Yukon Territory, 
suffers an accident or disease while employed 
in the Yukon or Northwest Territories, it is 
to be deemed to have occurred or been con- 
tracted in the Province of which he is a 
resident. Similarly, where an employee, other 
than one employed locally outside of Canada, 
is killed or disabled by accident or disease 
due to his employment outside of Canada 
compensation is payable under the terms of 
the law of the province, or of the Northwest 
Territories, in which he wag ordinarily resi- 
dent before entering such employment. 

Included in the Act is the provision made 
by Order in Council during the war for 
compensation to an employee or his depen- 
dants for injury or death caused by pulmonary 
tuberculosis contracted as a result of employ- 
ment in a hospital or sanitorium operated by 
the Government of Canada for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, or while employed as a nurse 
in the field and exposed to this disease, when 
such disease is not compensated under the 
law of the Province in which the disease 
was contracted. 


Merchant Seamen’s Compensation 


An amendment in the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, 1946, revokes the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Regulations 
approved by Order in Council P.C. 4755, 
July 17, 1945, under the War Measures Act, 
but protects the rights to compensation -of 
seamen which were acquired under the Regu- 
lations before the Act came into force and 
continues under the Act all proceedings begun 
under the Regulations. . 


Immigration 


An amendment in the Immigration Act 
incorporates the provisions of an Order in 
Council (P.C. 858) of February 9, 1945, which 
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authorized the admittance to Canada of the 
dependants of members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces who have served overseas. 

The Chinese Immigration Act passed in 
1923 was repealed. This Act prohibited the 
landing in Canada of persons of Chinese 
origin or descent, with the exception of 
diplomatic, consular or other Government 
representatives with their suites and servants, 
children, born in Canada who had left for 
educational or other purposes, merchants, and 
students. 


Old Age Pensions 


A number of changes, effective on Procla- 
mation and retrospective to May 1, 1947, were 
made in the Old Age Pensions Act. The 
provision fixing the maximum pension which 
a Province is permitted to pay is repealed, 
leaving the provinces free to fix the maximum 
amount. The income which a pensioner is 
permitted to have, inclusive of his pension, 
is increased, in the case of a single person, 
from $425 to $600 a year, and, in the case 
of a married person, from $850 to $1,080 a 
year. For blind pensioners, the maximum 
income including pension is now $720, instead 
of $500, for a single person, $1,200, instead 
of $925, for a blind pensioner married to a 
sighted spouse, and $1,320 for two blind 
persons married and living together. The 
maximum Dominion contribution to the cost 
of pensions is fixed at 75 per cent of $30 a 
month. 

The nationality qualification has been 
repealed, and the residence qualification modi- 
fied to enable a person to claim pension even 
if he has not resided in Canada for the 
twenty years preceding his claim, provided 
that he has, before the 20 years, resided in 
Canada twice as long, in the aggregate, as he 
has been absent during the 20 years. 

Other provisions deal with procedure. as 
between the Dominion and the Provinces in 
connection with several matters. 


Emergency Powers 


The Continuation of Transitional Measures 
Act, 1947, came into force immediately after 
the expiry of the National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act, 1945, on May 15, 
1947, and is to remain in force until 
December 31, 1947, if Parliament meets during 
November or December, but, if not, the Act 
is to expire on the sixtieth day after the 
meeting of Parliament in 1948 or on March 31, 
1948, whichever date is earlier. The opera- 
tion of the Act may be extended for not 
more than a year on address of the Senate 
and the House of Commons and an Order 
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of the Governor in Council. Any Orders in 
Council continued by the Act may be revoked 
in whole or in part. 

The Act continues certain specified Orders 
in Council which include the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944, and its amendments, and 
Orders in Council authorizing a supplementary 
payment to old age pensioners; comp2nsation 
to seamen for war damage to efferts, and 
out-of-work allowances for merchant seamen. 


United Nations 


The Privileges and Immunities Act enables 
the Governor in Council to authorize the 
accession of Canada to: the Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities of the United 
Nations and to grant to the United Nations 
and to any of its affiliated organizations of 
which Canada is a member the privileges 
and immunities necessary to the carrying on 
of their work. 


Housing 


An amendment in the National Housing 
Act, 1944, enables joint loans to be made 
under Part I of the Act, repayable over a 
period up to 30 years, amounting to 95 per 
cent of the first $3,000 of lending value of 
the house, 85 per cent of the next $3,000, and 
70 per cent of the balance. A further change 
enables two-family houses to be financed 
under Part I, which authorizes the Minister 
of Finance to join with approved lending 
institutions to make loans towards the con- 


Nova 


The Nova Scotia Legislature which met on 
March 25 and adjourned on May 12 to meet 
later in the year, passed two laws dealing 
with collective bargaining and conciliation 
in industrial disputes, one applying generally 
and the other to deep-sea fishermen. A new 
Vocational Education Act was enacted, the 
Factories Act was revised, and amendments 
were made in the laws relating to coal mines. 
The Company Doctors Act, first enacted in 
1900, was repealed. 


Trade Union Act 


The Trade Union Act, which came into 
force on Proclamation July 1, 1947, repeals 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(Nova Scotia), the Trade Union Act, 1937, 
the Conciliation Service Act, 1941, and the 
Wartime Labour Relations (Nova Scotia) 
Act, 1944. The latter merely declared the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
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struction of houses for prospective home- 
owners, or for rent, and towards co-operative 
projects. Life insurance, trust and loan 
companies are authorized to acquire land, 
improve and sell it for residential purposes 
on terms set out in the Act and Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation may 
guarantee to such companies the return of 
the principal so invested with interest not 
exceeding 2 per cent per annum. 


Bills not Passed 


A Bill to provide for the Investigation, 
Conciliation and Settlement of Industrial 
Disputes was not proceeded with but was 
allowed to stand over until another session 
in order to give an opportunity for further 
study. The text of the Bill was printed and 
proceedings before Parliament fully dealt 
with in the July and August issues of the 
Larour Gazerre (pp. 930, 1102). 

A private member’s Bill, arising out of the 
Winnipeg Strike of 1919, would have amended 
the Railway Act, to make it clear that the 
pension rights of railway employees who 
would otherwise be entitled to benefit should 
not be lost because of a break in service by 
reason of leave of absence, suspension, 
dismissal followed by reinstatement, a 
temporary lay-off on account of reduction of 
staff, or absence due to an industrial dispute, 
strike or lockout. The standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations which considered the 
Bill found that the purpose of the Bill 
commended itself to them but recommended 
that further study be made of its implications. 


Scotia 


lations, 1944 (P.C. 1003), to apply to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction. 

The new Act, to be administered by a 
Labour Relations Board, applies to all 
matters within the jurisdiction of the Prov- 
ince except the Crown in right of the 
Province. It incorporates provisions of the 
1937 Act and of the Dominion Wartime 
Regulations. 


The 1947 statute continues the stipulation 
that collective bargaining is mandatory for 
employers when they are requested to enter 
into negotiations by a majority of their 
workpeople or a majority of those in a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining 

Like the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, the Act provides machinery for 
determining questions concerning the right 
to collective bargaining and for the settle- 
ment of disputes over the terms of an agree- 
ment. It prohibits strikes and _ lockouts 
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during the life of an agreement, and in other 
disputes until 14 days have elapsed after the 
report of a conciliation board or until 15 
days after the Minister of Labour has 
received an application for a board but has 
not notified the parties to appoint their 
representatives, or until 15 days after the 
Minister has announced that no board will 
be appointed. 

Like the Trade Union Act, 1937, the new 
statute requires trade unions to furnish the 
Government with certain returns. Its provi- 
sions concerning collective agreements and 
those forbidding discrimination against trade 
unionists are very similar to those of the 
Wartime Regulations. Like the Regulations, 
the 1947 enactment prohibits changes in 

wages and other conditions without the work- 
people’s consent until 14° days have elapsed 
after the report of a conciliation board or 
until the Minister has decided not to appoint 
a board. 

Provision is made in the Act for co- 
operating with the Dominion under certain 
conditions. Where the Nova Scotia Act and 
legislation enacted by the Parliament of 
Canada are substantially uniform, the Min- 
ister may, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, enter into an agreement with the 
Dominion Minister of Labour for the employ- 
ment by the Nova Scotia Government, of 
Dominion Government employees, and vice 
versa. 

In the following summary, provisions 
identical with those of the Dominion Regu- 
lations or of the Trade Union Act, 1937, are 
merely indicated. 


CHANGES MADE BY THE LEGISLATURE 


Several changes in the Bill were made by 
the Legislature. One provision added during 
passage, to the section setting out “unfair 
labour practices” on the part of employers, 
specifically permits an employer to explain 
his side of a dispute to his employees either 
directly or by mail or by means of a bulletin 
board. Another amendment requires the 
Board to consider community of interest 
among the employees when determining the 
union appropriate for bargaining. It was also 
added that persons bound by an agreement 
must do what they are required to do, and 
must refrain from doing what they are 
required to refrain from, by the terms of the 
agreement. 

A provision which was struck out in the 
Legislature would have permitted a clause to 
be inserted in an agreement to require, as a 
condition of employment, membership in a 
specified trade union or to grant preference 
in employment to members of such union. 
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The Act, as passed, declares invalid any 
clause in an agreement which requires an 
employer to dismiss an employee because of 
activities on behalf of a union other than 
the specified union. 

Again, under the Bill as introduced, a 
strike could be called if a majority of the 
employees who vote voted in favour of i 
but the words “who vote” were deleted. As 
passed, the Act forbids attempts, at any time, 
to solicit employees, on the employer's 
premises and without his consent, to join 
the union. In the original Bill, this prohibi- 
tion was confined to working bate 

Further, employers are forbidden to dis- 
criminate against employees on account of 
union activities but, except where it is other- 
wise expressly provided, nothing in the Act 
is to affect the right of an employer to 
suspend, transfer, lay off, change the status 
of or discharge an employee for proper and 
sufficient cause. The words “change the 
status of” were added during passage of the 
The stipulation in 
the Bill that no person shall cease to be an 
employee by reason only of his ceasing to 
work as a result of a lockout or strike or by 
reason only of dismissal contrary to the Act 
was amended to restrict it to a lockout or 
strike “which is not contrary to this Act.” 


New Provisions 


A new provision in the Act has to do with 
its enforcement. It is expressly stipulated 
that an employers’ organization or a trade 
union may be prosecuted in its own name 
for an offence under the Act, and any act 
or failure to act on the part of an officer or 
agent, within the scope of his authority as 
officer or agent, is to be deemed an act or 
failure of the organization or union. 

Another clause makes it an offence for a 
trade union which is not entitled to bargain 
under the Act on behalf of a unit of 
employees to call or authorize a strike of 
those employees. 


CHECK-OFF 


Very similar to the provision made by the 
Trade Union Act, 1937, is that made in 1947 
for the deduction of trade union fees from 
wages. The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1927, permits the check-off from wages, at 


the workman’s written request, of doctors’ 
fees and payments or contributions for 
benefit society, hospital, union or church. 


The Trade Union Act, 1937, stipulated that 
in any industry, in which by statute or 
arrangement between employer and employees, 
deductions from wages were made by the 
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employer for benefit societies, hospital charges 
or the like, deductions for union fees must 
be made on the written request of individual 
union members, if a ballot of the employees, 
taken in accordance with the Act, favoured 
such deduction. 

The new provision is not restricted to 
industries where there is a check-off for other 
purposes, but it makes the same stipulation 
for a ballot of the employees at the Min- 
ister’s direction when union officers have 
applied for a vote, and requires the employer 
to institute a check-off of union fees when a 
majority of the employer’s workpeople vote 
in favour of it. The Act prescribes the form 
of assignment to be used by the empoyees. 


Collective Bargaining by Fishermen 


The Fishermen’s Federation Act is. a 
revision of a 1927 statute of the same title 
with new provisions to give collective 
bargaining rights to deep-sea fishermen who 
are compensated by a share of the earnings 
of the vessel. 

In a judgment handed down on January 14, 
1947, the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
held that the crews of certain deep-sea fishing 
vessels were not “employees” within the 
meaning of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (L.G., 1947, p. 381). 

To assist in administering the Act under 
the direction of the Governor in Council, 
Inspectors are to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernment. These officials are to certify County 
Stations as bargaining agents and, in other 
ways, to administer the collective bargaining 
provisions. . 

The Act enables any 40 or more deep-sea 
fishermen in any county to be registered by 
the Minister of Labour of Nova Scotia as a 
County Station of the Federation for the 
purpose of collective bargaining with the 
owners of vessels engaged in deep-sea fishing 
from any port in the country. Every fisher- 
man is to have the right to belong to a 
station in the County in which he resides. 

County Stations, which may establish local 
stations in the county to secure informa- 
tion and aid in purchasing of supphes of 
various kinds and in connection with the 
preserving, canning and selling of fish, are 
empowered, subject to Government approval, 
to make by-laws for the conduct of their 
business and of their meetings, for fixing their 
fees, and for other matters, including the 
election or appointment of representatives for 
collective bargaining purposes. 

Like trade unions, County Stations must 
furnish the Minister of Labour with informa- 
tion as to their membership, the names of 
their officers, fees, the number of meetings 
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and their receipts and expenditures. A 
County Station may apply to the Inspector 
for certification as the bargaining agent of 
such fishermen, and if the Inspector is satis- 
fied that the majority of fishermen in good 
standing in the county are members of the 
station, he may certify it. No station may 
be certified if the Inspector considers it to 
be influenced by an owner so that its fitness 
to represent fishermen is impaired. Negotia- 
tions must be begun within 20 days after 
either party has given notice to the other. 
The provisions of a collective agreement are 
to be included in the ships’ articles and any 
condition contrary to the agreement is of no 
effect. An agreement made before or after 
the coming into force of the Act, if for a 
term of less than a year, is to run for one 
year and, if for an indeterminate term, is to 
run for at least a year. Notice for bargaining 
for renewal of an agreement may be given at 
any time within two months of the expiry of 
the agreement. Each agreement must provide 


for final settlement of differences between the 


parties and lacking such provision, an agree- 
ment may be amended to that effect by the 
Inspector. 


Other provisions of the Act authorize 
appointment by the Minister of Labour of a 
conciliation officer in any dispute on the 
request of either party, forbid an owner or 
agent of a vessel to interfere in the affairs 
of a County Station or to discriminate against 
or to intimidate any person for membership 
in such a Station or for exercising his rights 
under the Act, and forbid any person acting 
on behalf of a station to attempt at an 
owner’s place of business or on a vessel, 
except with the owner’s consent, to persuade 
a fisherman to become or to refrain from 
becoming a member of a County Station. 


Factories 


The Factories Act was revised with some 
changes relating to the employment of young 
persons and to ensure health and safety. 


The minimum age for employment 
remains at 14 years but the provision is 
repealed which permitted boys and girls under 
this age to be employed during the four 
months from July to October in gathering 
and preparation of fruits and vegetables for 
canning or drying. A new provision directs 
the employer, before employing a boy or 
gitl under 16, to obtain an ‘employment 
certificate as required by the Education Act. 

The earlier Act did not limit normal 
working hours but maximum hours are now 
fixed for persons under 16 at eight in a day 
and 48 in a week. Daily hours may be 
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differently apportioned to secure a shorter 
working day on Saturday. To meet cases of 
emergency, the Inspector is authorized, subject 
to the regulations, to permit hours for young 
persons under 16 up to 124 per day and 72 
per week on not more than 36 days in the 
year. This provision formerly applied to 
women and girls. 

New regulations require girls and women to 
wear a suitable hat or head-gear during 
working hours, require the person in charge 
of such employees to see that they are fully 
notified of this rule, and forbid a woman 
or a person under 16 being allowed to work 
on any machine without first receiving ade- 
quate instruction in its operation and dangers 
or without adequate supervision by a person 
with thorough knowledge and experience of 
the machine. It is expressly stipulated that 
wash-rooms with hot and cold water must be 
provided for men and women and an adequate 
supply of pure drinking water furnished. 


New and more detailed safety rules are 
laid down respecting elevators and hoists, and 
the Governor in Council is authorized to 
make further regulations relating to them. 


Coal Mines 


Amendments in the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act were effective July 1, 1947. The 
minimum age for employment of boys under- 
ground is raised from 16 to 17 years, but the 
minimum for workers at the coal face 
remains at 18. Qualifications of candidates 
for certificates as mine officials, surveyors, 
electricians and stationary engineers have been 
revised. The time during which a miner may 
be employed at the face without a _ coal 
miner’s certificate is reduced from 18 months 
to 12. A similar cut is made in the length 
of experience which a candidate for a coal 
miner’s certificate must have, but, as pre- 
viously, six months’ experience at the coal 
face is required. 


Company Doctors 


The Company Doctors Act, passed in 1900, 
was repealed. This Act provided that where 
an employer in a mine or manufacturing 
establishment made a deduction from the 
wages of his employees for medical attendance 
any employee might specify in writing the 
physician in respect of whose services such 
deduction was to be made. Where 25 per 
cent or more of the employees agreed in 
specifying a particular physician, the latter 
was to be recognized as the regular medical 
attendant of the Company. It was pointed 
out in the Legislature that the check-off for 
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medical attendance would still be available 
but that all doctors would be on the same 
footing. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. A new sec- 
tion authorizes the Board to pay compensa- 
tion to a workman who has suffered a 
permanent injury which the Board considers 
capable of impairing his earning capacity 
even though such earning capacity has not 
been diminished. 

The 1945 amending Act fixed minimum 
weekly compensation in the case of accidents 
happening after March 29, 1945, when the 
amendment came into force, at $12.50 per 
week or average earnings for total disability 
cases and a proportionate amount in partial 
cases. A further amendment now extends 
this minimum to permanent total disability 
cases arising before that date. 

As regards silicosis, it is made clear that 
compensation for this disease is limited to 
persons exposed to silica dust in an industry 
under Part I of the Act. A new provision 
enables the Board to pay compensation for 
silicosis, regardless of when such disability 
may have arisen, if it considers the disability 
to have been caused by exposure to silica - 
dust in the Province in an industry under Part 
J and if there has been no such exposure else- 
where. No such compensation is to be paid 
for any period before June 1, 1947, nor in 
respect of the death of a workman occuring 
before that date. : 

Certain amendments relate to medical aid. 
The time-limit for rendering accounts to the 
Board for medical aid is extended from three 
months to six. Where the Board has approved 
an employer’s scheme for medical aid, it is 
not liable under the Act for such aid except 
where the physician attending under the 
scheme considers that the injury requires 
immediate treatment by a dentist, or an eye, 
ear, nose or throat specialist. This provision 
is now extended to make an exception also 
in cases where skilled nursing services are 
required and are authorized by the Board. 

The following are added to the schedule of 
industrial diseases for which compensation is 
payable:—Epitheliomatous, cancer or ulcera- 
tion of the skin due to handling or use of 
tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil or paraffin 
or any component product of residue of these 
substances. 
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Engine Operators 


The Engine Operators Act, 1945, enables 
the Minister, on recommendation of the 
Board of Examiners, to issue a certificate to 
any British subject who, at the coming into 


‘force of the Act (March 29, 1945), had had 


sufficient experience and service as an engine 
operator. The date has now been changed 
to March 21, 1947. 


Wages of Railway Employees 


An amendment was made in the Nova 
Scotia Railway Act, which applies to railways 
constructed under authority of an Act of the 
Legislature. The amendment, effective June 1, 
1947, requires wages to be paid at such 
intervals as the Company may determine but 
not exceeding two weeks. The Act formerly 
required payment to be made twice a month 
at intervals as nearly as possible of half a 
month. 


Unemployed—Preference to Residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, first passed 
in 1933 and renewed annually, is maintained 
in force for another year. It forbids employers 
of 25 or more workmen to hire workers who 
have not been resident in the Province for 
at least a year unless the person so hired has 
a certificate from the Employment Office that 
there are no unemployed in the municipality 
capable of and willing to do the work. 
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Vocational Education 


The Vocational Education Act is a revision 
with some changes of the Technical Educa- 
tion Act which was repealed by the Nova 
Scotia Technical College Act, 1947. The new 
Act defines “vocational education” as any 
form of instruction, below university level, 
to fit persons for gainful employment, or to 
increase their skill and efficiency, including 
employment in agriculture, forestry, mining, 
fishing, construction, manufacturing, commerce 
or any primary or secondary industry. 

The Act, as formerly, provides for a 
Director to supervise and promote vocational 
education, for the establishment of vocational 
schools, and for establishing and continuing 
schools for miners. 

New provisions authorize the establishment 
and maintenance of technical institutes to 
give scientific, technological or commercial 
training above vocational high school level 
but below that of a university, schools for 
apprentices under the Apprenticeship Act, 
1937, and schools for training teachers in 
vocational education, and the setting up of 
correspondence study services. 


Old Age Pensions 


Under an amendment in the Nova Scotia 
Old Age Pensions Act the supplemental 
allowance together with the pensioner’s 
income and pension may not exceed $425 
a year instead of $365, as formerly. 


Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


PPRENTICESHIP regulations have been 
made in both Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
In Alberta, rules were made governing the 
apprenticeship of radio technicians and of 
persons learning the printing trade in con- 
nection with weekly newspapers and job 
printing; in Saskatchewan welders were 
brought within the Apprenticeship Act and 
regulations prescribe the nature of the train- 
ing to be given and fix the wage-rates. The 
rules in Saskatchewan governing apprentices 
in the motor-vehicle-repair trade were amended 
to adjust the rates and to bring the hours 
into conformity with the new Hours of Work 
Act. 

Procedure to determine holiday pay and 
to facilitate the carrying out of the Act is 
laid down under the Manitoba Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1947. In Alberta, new regulations 
of the same sort replace the earlier ones, 
and make special provision for holiday credits 
for construction workers likely tio be employed 
by more than one employer during the year. 


In British Columbia, a minimum hourly rate 
of 90 cents has been fixed for carpenters, with 
an overtime rate of time and one-half after 
eight hours in a day and 44 in a week. There 
are new regulations, too, setting out the 
qualifications and the procedure for the 
examining of stationary engineers. 

Persons employed in the fire-departments 
of cities over 10,000, nurses, including nurses 
in training, orderlies and others employed in 
a professional or technical capacity in hospi- 
tals, railroad employees whose hours are 
governed by collective agreement, and pharma- 
ceutical apprentices are brought again within 
the Saskatchewan One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act. These classes were excluded in 1944. In 
the same province, new regulations under the 
Trade Union Act, 1944, replace those made 
in 1945. 

The training and registration of nursing 
aides are governed by new regulations in 
Alberta. 
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Alberta Apprenticeship Act, 1944 


Regulations respecting the trade of a radio 
technician and that of persons in the branch 
of the printing trade engaged in publishing 
weekly newspapers and job printing were 
approved by Orders in Council (547-47 and 
546-47) on June 3 and: gazetted June 13. 

In both cases the Regulations provide for 
an apprenticeship of four years, including 
three months’ probation. Persons who have 
attended a vocational school approved by the 
Board and who produce a satisfactory certi- 
ficate that they have specialized in a course 
applicable to the trade, or who have had pre- 
vious experience in the trade, may have the 
term of apprenticeship reduced by such 
amount as the Board permits. In each trade 
the employer who employs one journeyman, 
or who is himself a journeyman, may employ 
one apprentice; for every three additional 
journeymen, one apprentice may be employed. 

Apprentices are required to attend the 
classes at the technical school in the courses 
which are recommended by the Trade Advi- 
sory Committee concerned and approved by 
the Board. Hours of work and of school 
attendance of apprentices are to be the same 
as for journeymen or for the school, as the 
case may be. Wage-rates of apprentices are 
to be not less than a fixed proportion of the 
prevailing rates of a journeyman, beginning, 
for the first six months, at 40 per cent. in the 
case of a radio technician, and at 35 per cent 
in the weekly newspaper trade. The rate 
increases by 5 points, or towards the end, 10 
points, until, for the last six months of the 
fourth year, it is to be 80 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate in both trades. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Hours of Work anp Minimum WaAGcES 

By Order in Council: 545-47, approved on 
June 3 and gazetted June 13, truck drivers 
and their helpers or swampers are exempted 
from the hours limits of the Act and from the 
provision of Male Minimum Wage Order 1 
(1947) requiring the payment of overtime 
rates. These workers may be employed, on a 
straight-time basis up to 10 hours in a day and 
50 hours in a week but their hours must be 
confined within the twelve immediately fol- 


_ lowing the start of work, and after 10 hours 


they must be allowed at least eight consecu- 
tive hours of rest. An employee is deemed 
to be on duty from the time he is required to 
report until he is relieved from work and all 
responsibility for work. 

The above Order, however, was amended on 
July 10 by O.C. 682-47, gazetted July 15, to 
declare that truck drivers and their helpers 
employed in- any city are exempt from the 
above Order. 
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Hours or Work ano Minimum WackEs IN 
Highway Construction 


Order 7 (1947) of June 18, also approved 
July 10 and gazetted July 15, exempts men 
employed in highway construction from the 
normal hours-limits of 8 and 48 imposed by 
the Alberta Labour Act and from the pro- 
vision of Male Minimum Wage Order 1, 1947, 
(L.G. June, 1947, p. 843) requiring the pay- 
ment of time and one-half for overtime after 
9 hours in a day or 48 in a week. These 
workmen, from April 1 to November 30 in each 
year, may work on a straight-time basis up 
to 10 hours in a day and 208 hours in a month. 


Houiwayrs With Pay 


The Regulations concerning holidays with 
pay, which were made on June 24, 1946 (Order 
3), have been repealed by the Holidays with 
Pay Order No. 5 (1947), which was made on 
June 14, 1947, approved by Order in Council 
on July 10 (O.C. 682-47), and gazetted July 
15, on which date they came into effect. 

The new Holidays Order reproduces most 
of the earlier Order, but makes some _pro- 
visions more precise and adds specific pro- 
visions concerning holiday pay. 

For the purpose of determining a work- 
man’s right to an annual holiday with pay in 
any year after the first year to which he was 
entitled to a holiday, the days comprising the 
annual holiday in the first year are to. be 
deemed to be days of actual work. 

Pay for the annual holiday must be given 
at least one day before the holiday begins, and 
the workman must be given at least 15 days’ 
notice of the date when his holiday is to 
begin. Where an employee has not received 
an annual holiday and the employment ter- 
minates, the employer is to pay to the work- 
man, in addition to all other amounts die him, 
an amount equal to 2 per cent of his regular 
pay for the period of his employment, if he 
has worked for less than a year, or, if it is the 
second year of his employment, an amount 
equal to 4 per cent of his regular pay for the 
period of his employment in that year. For 
each day of the holiday, the amount to be paid 
by the employer is one-twenty-sixth of the 
monthly wage, where the employee is paid 
by the month; where wages are paid by the 
hour, day or week, the actual rate for such 
period immediately preceding the holiday is 
to be the basis; where wages are by the piece 
or commission, thie pay is to be calculated on 
the basis of the average pay for the six 
months preceding the holiday. If deductions 
are made by the employer for board or 
lodging, the regular pay for the holiday must 
include the cash value of such deductions. 
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HouipAYS IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Special regulations concerning holidays for 
construction workers were also approved on 
July 10, gazetted July 15 and in effect on that 
date. This Order (No. 6, 1947) is designed to 
take care of persons employed by more than 
one employer during a “working year”, which 
is defined as the period from July 1 to June 
30. Office-workers are not within the scope 
of Order 6. 

The Order stipulates that a workman whose 
employment with one employer is not con- 
tinuous throughout the year is entitled to a 


Holiday with Pay Credit of 2 per cent of his~ 


earnings from each employer, and one who 
continues in the employ of the same employer 
for two or more years is entitled to a credit 
of 4 per cent of his earnings in ‘the year. The 
Credit is to be indicated by the employer 
affixing credit stamps at the end of each 
working day, working week or other regular 
pay period, in the workman’s Holiday-with- 
Pay Stamp Book. The stamps are to be 
issued by the Board of Industrial Relations 
and purchased by the employer from any 
branch of the Alberta Provincial Treasury 
Branches in amounts equivalent to 2 per cent 
or 4 per cent, as the case may be, of the 
earnings of the employee during such working 
period. 

Within ‘the first 10 months after June 30 
in each year, the workman is to present his 
Stamp Book to one of the Alberta Provincial 
Treasury Branches and is to receive money 
equivalent to the face value of the stamps, and 
on receiving this sum, the workman is to be 
deemed to have begun his annual holiday. 
During his holiday period, a workman is not 
entitled to Holiday-with-Pay Credit from 
any employer in the construction industry. 


Alberta Nursing Aides Act, 1947 


Regulations concerning nursing aides were 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on May 13 and gazetted May 31. 


It is stipulated that applicants for training 
under the Act must be between 18 and 40 
years of age; they must have Grade 9 standing 
or its equivalent, and submit satisfactory 
health certificates. The approved institution 
where practical training is given must furnish 
board, room and laundry, and, these, for the 
purposes of the allowance payable in accord- 
ance with the agreement with the Dominion 
Government under the Vocational Training 
Act, are to be valued at $30 a month. 

To be eligible for a certificate as a nursing 
aide, a student must have taken the 12-weeks 
course at the training school, have had for 
three periods of eight weeks each practical 
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experience at three approved institutions, and 
have put in a final four weeks at the school 
for review and examination. 

Anyone who has been practising as a nurs- 
ing aide or “practical nurse’ may apply to be 
placed on the Nursing Aides’ Register and this 
may be done after consideration of the appli- 
cant’s academic standing and work experience. 


British Columbia Boiler Inspection Act _ 


Regulations governing the examination of 
stationary engineers were approved by Order 
in Council No. 1208 on June 14 and gazetted 
on July 17 when they went into force. 

Candidates must be Canadian citizens with 
a satisfactory knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, spoken and written, and testimonials 
must be submitted as to their character and 
experience. Examinations are required for 
certificates as First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Class Engineer and for Temporary Certifi- 
cates. Special Certificates may be granted, 
after examination, for Low-pressure and High- 
pressure heating plants and for a Logging- 
donkey. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


The special overtime rate of time and one- 
half prescribed by Order 25 (1947) under 
these Acts for persons employed in the manu- 
facturing industry is declared by Order 25A 
(1947) not to apply from August 1, 1947 to 
April 30, 1948 to that section of the pulp 
and paper industry which has been permitted 
under the Hours of Work Act, to work more 
than eight hours in a day and 44 in a week. 
Order 25A (1947) was made on July 30, 1947, 
and gazetted on July 31. 


CARPENTERS 


A minimum rate of.90 cents an hour for 
carpenters was fixed by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations on July 29, gazetted July 31, 
to take effect on August 4. Time and one-half 
the regular rate must be paid for work per- 
mitted by the Board after eight or 44 hours. 
This Order 58 (1947), replacing earlier Orders, 
does not apply to permanent maintenance 
men or to persons covered by any other 
Order. 

Wages must be paid in full at least semi- 
monthly, up to not more than eight days 
before payment, as required by the Semi- 
Monthly Payment of Wages Act of 1939. 


LoacING AND Saw MILuING 


Order 28A of July 15, gazetted July 31, 
rescinds an Order (28) of September 25, 1935, 


Pe Ts 
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fixing the maximum price chargeable ‘for 
board and lodging in the logging and saw- 
milling industry in certain parts of the 
Province. 


British Columbia Shops Regulations and 
Weekly Half-Holiday Act 


A weekly holiday on Monday for persons 
employed in shops in the area of unorganized 
territory known as the Town of Hedley in the 
Yale Land District is prescribed by regula- 
tions which were approved by Order in Coun- 
cil of July 11 and gazetted July 17. In ad- 
dition, shops in the area are to be closed from 
6 p.m. to 8 a.m. from Tuesday to Friday and 
from 6 p.m. on Saturday to 8 a.m. on the 
following Tuesday. 


Manitoba Vacations with Pay Act, 1947 


Manitoba Regulation 35/47, filed July 28, 
sets out the records employers are required to 
keep for the purposes of the Act, the pro- 
cedure concerning disputes over holiday pay, 
and the conditions to be observed when a 
plant is closed for a_ holiday. 


Employers must keep records showing, with 
respect to each person employed, the begin- 
ning of the term of employment; the rate of 
wages on May 1, 1947, or when first employed 
if hired after May 1; the date and particulars 
of any subsequent changes in rates; the num- 
ber of hours in the regular work-day and 
work-week; a record of each holiday granted 
since the enactment of the statute, showing 
the date when it began and ended, the 
period of employment covered by it and the 
amount of holiday pay given; a record of 
the workman’s absences from the job which 
the employer intends to count in determining 
the right to a holiday under the Act, indi- 
cating whether the absence is authorized or 
unauthorized, or whether it is covered by a 
medical certificate, in which case the certificate 
is to be filed. These records are to be main- 
tained intact by the employer, and kept avail- 
able for inspection for three months following 
the termination of employment. Where the 
employer furnishes meals or lodging, or both, 
particulars are to be entered in the record, and 
where an agreement has been made concerning 
the amount to be allowed for meals or lodg- 
ing, a memorandum of the agreement is to be 
entered and signed by both employer and 
workman. 

Where there is a dispute concerning the 
amount of holiday pay to which a workman 
is entitled, it is to be settled by the Manitoba 
Labour Board, but an application to the 
Board for this purpose may not be entertained 
unless filed within 30 days from the date of 
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the termination of employment. However, in 
special cases the Board may extend this limit, 
subject to the provision requiring records to 


_ be maintained for inspection for three months. 


Special provision is made for cases in 
which the employer shuts down the whole 
or part of a plant for the purpose of giving 
a holiday to his employees. Any employer 
proposing to do this must post notices in 


conspicuous places in the plant, and must file 


two copies of the notice with the Board. If 


.the proposed shutdown is in accordance with 


a collective agreement, the employer must file 
with the Board a copy of such provisions. 
Unless the employees’ bargaining representa- 
tives sign the copies of the notice filed with 
the Board, the employer must furnish them 
with a copy of it and if no objection is filed 
with the Board within three days by the 
representatives they are to be considered as 
concurring in the proposal. 

Where the proposed shutdown is not in 
pursuance with a collective agreement, the 
employer is required to file with the Board, 
and post with the notices, a list of any em- 
ployees to whom he does not propose to give 
full pay for the period. The employer must 
include, too, in the notices, the general terms 
of any proposal for giving to any of the em- 
ployees, so listed, a holiday with partial pay, 
and of any proposal for permitting employees 
to earn wages during the period of the shut- 
down. As promptly as possible after the filing 
and posting of the notices, and not less than 
seven days before the date of the shutdown, 
the employer must, in prescribed form, give a 
notice to each employee, filing one copy with 
the Board, of the partial or pro rata pay to be 
given and of what opportunities there will be 
to earn wages. Within three days after re- 
ceiving such notice, an employee may notify 
the employer that he objects to the amount of 
pay or that the proposal is inadequate or 
unreasonable under the circumstances. If the 
dispute is not settled by the parties, the 
matter may be referred by the workman to 
the Board within seven days, and, if he files 
no such statement within ten days, he is to be 
considered as having accepted the proposal. 
The Board is to inquire into and determine 
any dispute not settled by the parties. The 
procedure for such an inquiry is set out in 
the Order. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act, 1944 
WELDERS 


By proclamation on August 6, gazetted 
August 15, the trade of “custom welding” was 
brought within the scope of this Act. 
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Regulations governing apprenticeship in 
blacksmithing and custom welding were made 
(O.C. 1249/47) on August 6 and gazetted 
August 15. They became effective on July 15. 


Apprentices, at least 16 years of age, must 
serve a minimum of 4,000 hours, including a 
probationary period, but the term may be 
reduced by any period spent at technical 
school or for any person who received train- 
ing in the Armed Forces or under any re- 
habilitation plan. 


Apprentices’ rates start at not less than 
$18.50 a week for the first year, and rise by 
$1.50 in the third, fourth and fifth half-year, 
then by $2, $2.50, and $2.50 for the last three 
six-month periods. The normal working hours 
are the eight and 44 of the Hours of Work 
Act and, in no case, more than 48 in a week. 


At least one month, but not more than 
three months of each year of apprenticeship 
must be spent at technical school. During 
such period the apprentice is eligible for any 
living allowance paid by the Government. 


By an Order in Council (1253/47) of August 
6 amending from July 15 the general Appren- 
ticeship Regulations of April 12, 1946, as 
amended on December 6, 1946, it is stipulated 
that on certain conditions a certificate of 
qualification may be issued to a blacksmith 
or custom welder, if satisfactory proof is 
given that he has served at his trade during 
the preceding nine years or, in Armed Forces, 
during the preceding 12 years. If he has served 
for over five years, but not more than five, 
he must undergo an examination or trade 
test. If he has served for over five years, a 
certificate may be issued without examination. 


Hours ofr Work 


Four Orders in Council of August 6, gazetted 
August 15, amend the Regulations concerning 
certain trades to bring them into conformity 
with the Hours of Work Act, 1947. The 
normal work-week for which the wages of 
apprentices in these trades are fixed is the 
normal week set by the Act, 44 hours, but in 
no case, more than 48 hours. The trades con- 
cerned are the building trades, printing and 
electrical trades, and barbering and beauty 
culture. 


Mortor-VEHICLE Repair TRADE 


The regulations governing apprenticeship in 
the motor-vehicle repair trade (O.C. 967/45) 
of June 29, 1945 (L.G. 1945, p. 1208) were 
amended (0O.C. 1252/47) on August 6, gazetted 
August 15, to make the same stipulation as 
to hours as that shown above for the building 
and other trades, and to alter from July 15 
the basis for calculating the wage-rates. 
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For the first six months, an apprentice 
in this work is to receive not less than 50c 
an hour, for the second six months, 70 per 
cent of the journeymen’s rate, for the second 
year, 75 per cent of that rate, and for each 
of the next three years, the proportion is 
increased five points, so that in the fifth year, 
he is receiving not less than 95 per cent of 
the journeymen’s rate. By the earlier Order, 
the rate, beginning at 42 per cent of the 
mechanic’s rate increased by five points at the 
end of each of the first two three-month 
periods and thereafter every six months, until 
at the end of the fifth year, it stood at 93 
per cent of the mechanic’s rate. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act, 1947 


Persons employed in constructing an airport 
outside a city but within five miles of the 
city limits are exempted from the Hours of 
Work Act by an amendment (0.C. 1155/47) 
of July 16 to Order 9 which made similar 
provision for certain other types of con- 
struction (L.G., August, 1947, p. 7). The Act 
requires payment of time and one-half the 
regular rate if hours in excess of eight and 
44 are worked. 


Saskatchewan One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 


Brought again within ‘this Act from 
August 1, 1947, are fire-departments in cities 
of more than 10,000 people; nurses, including 
nurses in training, orderlies,. and others 
employed in a_ technical or _ professional 
capacity in the care of the sick in hospitals; 
railroad workers whose hours of work are 
governed by agreement; and apprentices in 
pharmacy. 

These classes were excluded on February 1, 
1944, by an Order in Council (50/44) of 
January 20, 1944, as amended by Order in 
Council 370/44 of April 11, 1944. The 1944 
Orders are revoked by an Order approved 
on August 6, 1947 (O.C. 1231/47) and 
gazetted on August 15. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


The Regulations of November 16, 1943 
(O.C. 1275/43) governing lumber, sawmill, 
mining and construction camps which require 
the employer to contract with a physician 
for the care of his workmen, and permit the 
deduction of 3 cents a day from wages up to 
a maximum of 75 cents a month, were 
amended on August 6, 1947 (O.C. 1222/47) 
and gazetted on August 15. The amendment 
brings the Regulations into line with the 
Saskatchewan Health Services Act, 1947, and 
Hospitalization Act, 1947, The employer is 
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not to be liable for the cost of such medical 
care or hospital treatment as his workmen 
may be entitled to under these ‘Acts. 


Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, 1944 


New Regulations (O.C. 1233/47) of the 
Labour Relations Board under this Act on 
August 6, 1947, replace those approved by 
O.C. 164/45 on January 30, 1945, and amended 
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by O.C. 775/45 of May 25, 1945. The new 
Regulations were approved on August 6, 1947 
and gazetted on August 15. They lay down 
the procedure and prescribe the forms to be 
used in the administration of the Act which 
requires collective bargaining by employers 
under certain conditions, declares certain 
practices unfair, and confers on the Labour 
Relations Board power to determine ques- 
tions arising under the Act. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia 


Trade Union Within Scope of British Columbia 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
May Be Prosecuted under that 
Act—Strikers Fined 


HAT a trade union which comes within 
the definition of “trade union” in the 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act is a legal entity under that 
Act was the decision given on July 22, by 
Mr, Justice Macfarlane of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, confirmed on August 12, 
by the Court of Appeal. The judgment of 
the Appeal Court will be summarized in the 
next issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

In this connection it may be noted that 
during a strike in 1901 a civil action against 
a trade union, as such, and the damages 
awarded, brought about the enactment in 
1902 of the Trade Union Act of British 
Columbia. The Le Roi Mining Company 
sued the Rossland Miners’ Union in 1901 
and $12,500 damages were awarded. Again 
in 1926, a suit against a local of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees et al for damages for loss in 
business resulting from a strike and picketing 
was allowed and $1,750 damages granted. 

Several charges arose out of a strike begun 
on June 9 by some 30 persons employed by 
the Imperial Laundry Company at Nanaimo. 
The strike resulted from the dismissal by 
the company of two women who had been 
absent without leave. One, Eula Patterson, 
was attending the convention in Vancouver 
of the British Columbia Federation of Labour 
after being refused permission to do so, and 
the other was said to have remained at home 
to look after her sick mother. 

On June 17, the acting Minister of Labour 
of British Columbia, whose permission is 
required, announced that prosecutions would 
be instituted under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. Twenty-seven 
strikers were charged under Section 27 with 
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striking before the dispute had been referred 
to and reported on by a Conciliation Board; 
three union officers, including Mrs. Patterson, 
the president, were summoned under Section 
35 for authorizing an unlawful strike, and the 
union itself was charged with the same offence. 
No charges were laid under Section 31A which 
prohibits the calling of a strike or going on 
strike until after a secret ballot has been 
taken, under Government supervision, by the 
employees concerned, 

Of the 27 individuals, five girls were 
juveniles under 18 years of age and had ito 
be sent to Juvenile Court. 

Contending that the Act gave to a Con- 

ciliation Board full power to determine certain 
questions, Crown counsel posed four questions 
which Magistrate Beevor-Potts of Nanaimo 
agreed, overruling defence objections, should 
be submitted to the Minister of Labour since 
no board had been established. Proceedings 
were stayed until these questions could be 
settled. The four questions, together with 
three put by ‘the defence, concerned the 
status of the accused individuals as employees, 
that of the union as a “trade union” within 
the meaning of the Act, whether it had 
negotiated on behalf of the employees, and 
so on. The Magistrate held the Minister’s 
decisions on these points to be conclusive and 
not subject to attack. 
. The 22 strikers were convicted on August 1, 
and each fined $1 and $1 costs. The three 
union officers, charged with authorizing am 
illegal strike, were acquitted. 

As regards the charge against the union 
itself, the Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and Laundry 
Workers’ Union, Local 1, there were other 
developments. Counsel for the Union’s 
president, Eula Patterson, moved for an order 
prohibiting the Magistrate from proceeding 
with the charges against it and its officers 
on the ground that the union had no legal 
existence. An order nisz, directed to Magis- 
trate Beevor-Potts, was accordingly issued by 
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Mr. Justice Coady of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court of June 30. A motion to 
have the writ of prohibition made final came 
before Mr. Justice A. D. Macfarlane of the 
Supreme Court. In order that the substance 
of the application might be argued, Mr. 
Justice Macfarlane disallowed on July 16, 
certain preliminary objections. These he 
dealt with in his judgment of July 22, 
dismissing the motion. 

Two grounds for granting the writ were 
stated in the notice of motion: (1) that the 
‘Magistrate had no jurisdiction to hear the 
complaint against the union by virtue of 
service of the complaint and summons upon 
Eula Patterson, as no British Columbia law 
provides for service on such an organization; 
and (2) that the Magistrate had no jurisdic- 
tion over the union since it is not a legal 
entity. 

After commenting on the form in which 
the affidavits were served (they were not 
endorsed ito show on whose behalf they were 
filed as required by the Crown Office Rules, 
and did not identify the service on Eula 
Patterson with service on the union), Mr. 
Justice Macfarlane pointed out that it was 
unfortunate, too, that the name of the union 
was used in instituting these proceedings. 
He referred to the judgment of the Saskat- 
chewan Court of Appeal in proceedings by 
way of certiorari in connection with the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, legislation 
analogous to the British Columbia Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 


that an applicant cannot be heard to object 
on the ground of failure to serve it prop- 
erly in its non-corporate capacity, when the 
application for the writ of certiorari was 
made and taken on its behalf. (Mackay and 
Mackay v. Int. Assoc. Machinists, Lodge 
1057, Saskatoon) (L.G., 1946, p. 997). 

The only question left for me on this appli- 
cation is whether there was no service or 
could be no service on the Trade Union of 
the information and complaint which was 
before him. Without at the moment deciding 
the question as to whether in the circum- 
stances which I have mentioned the Union is 
entitled to object, and addressing myself to 
the grounds set out in the notice of motion, 
there are two points to be considered, points 
which must necessarily in a large measure be 
considered together. 

The first of these is whether the objection 
that no law of the Province of British Colum- 
bia makes provision for service on an 
organization of the nature of the Trade Union 
is a good objection, and secondly, whether the 
Union can be served at all on the ground 
that it is not a legal entity . 

The Statute defines a trade. union as mean- 
ing an international, national or provincial 
organization of employees or local branch 
chartered by and in good standing with such 
an organization. An affidavit has been filed 
here that this Union is a branch chartered 
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by and in good standing with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and I am assuming, be- 
cause it is not contested before me, that 
that organization is a trade union. The 
Statute provides for certification of a trade 
union as a bargaining authority for a unit of 
employees. It authorizes the bargaining 
authority when certified for a unit to require 
the employer to commence collective bargain- 
ing. It also provides protection for the trade 
union from interference; it imposes on it cer- 
tain restrictions; it recognizes the insertion 
in a collective agreement as a condition of 
employment that employees shall have mem- 
bership in a specific trade union; it requires 
that every employer shall honour a written 
assignment of wages and, unless such an 
assignment is revoked in writing, remit the 
sum named in the assignment at least once 
each month to the union. I need not set out 
all the provisions of that nature. I mention 
these only as illustrations of the fact that the 
Statute recognizes the union and protects its 
interests These are elements which are 
characteristic of the establishment of what is 
often referred to in law as a juristic person. 
Counsel for the applicant subits that because 
a trade union is certified as a bargaining 
authority for a unit of employees and is not 
authorized in its own right to make agree- 
ments that the Statute does not make it an 


entity (or as I prefer, the expression juristic 


person), but that if it does so, it makes it 
such solely for the purpose of acting as agent 
for the union and that as it is not authorized 
to declare a strike, it does not become a per- 
son liable under the section of the Statute 
under which the information is laid. 


I do not think that this distinction is im- 
portant, at least so far as I am concerned. 
I may here also say that I do not think that 
the cases as to whether a trade union gener- 
ally is a legal entity and suable or not suable 
as such in other proceedings, such as were 
considered in Hollywood Theatres Ltd. v. 
Tenney... [L.G., 1939, p. 233] and Stephen 
et al v. Stewart et al ...[L.G., 1944, p. 237] 
are applicable to the consideration of the 
status of the union under this Statute as I 
have to decide it here. The question I have 
to decide is as to the effect of this particular 
Statute conferring these particular powers 
and imposing particular restrictions and 
liabilities on the trade union bringing itself 
under it, that is, whether in these circum- 


stances, there is created here a _ juristic 


person recognized by law. 

One thing further may be said and that 
is this—that Sections 34, 35, 36 and 87 all 
specifically subject the trade union certified 
under the Act to penalties for infractions of 
the Statute. I do not see, in view of the 
powers, privileges and the restrictions im- 
posed by these penalty clauses how it can 
be contended that under the terms of this par- 
ticular Statute the trade union certified under 
it is not recognized by law as a juristic per- 
son subject to the provisions of the Act. 


Further with regard to the question of 
service, the Statute provides that every trade 
union ...that authorizes or calls a strike con- 
trary to the Act is...liable on summary con- 
viction. The Summary Convictions Act 
provides for service upon ‘a person’ and de- 
fines “person” as including a corporation, 


_ partnership or party. The term party is not 
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defined in that Statute nor have I been refer- 
red to any other statute containing a defini- 
tion of it. The wording, however, of Section 
38 of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 


tion Act, 1947, it seems to me, clears up this - 


difficulty. That Section declares that if an 
employers’ organization, employees’ organiza- 
tion or trade union is guilty of an offence 
under this Act, any officer, agent or authorized 
representative of the employers’ organization, 
corporation, employees’ organization or trade 
union who assented to the commission of the 
offence is a party to and guilty of the offence. 

We have thus a provision for service on a 
person which includes a party under the Sum- 
mary Convictions Act which is made applic- 
able by the Statute here and a declaration 
that the trade union who assents to the com- 
mission of an offence is a party to that 
offence ...Counsel contends that as in all 
other statutes provision is made for service 
in a particular manner on juristic persons 
such as corporations, societies and others, 
and there being no such provision here, 
service cannot be made. In the argument be- 
fore me the case of The Queen v. The Toronto 
Railway Co. (1889) 2 Can. C.C. page 471, 
was cited. In that case Mr. Justice Rose, 
whose judgment was approved on appeal, deals 
with the question of service...he cites the 
case of Newby v. Oolt’s Patent Fire Arms Co. 
(1872), L.R. 7 Q.B. 293, where Mr. Justice 
Blackburn stated the law to be as follows,... 
“At common law the service of a writ on a 
corporation aggregate, which from the nature 
of the body could not be personal, was by 
serving it on a proper officer, so as to secure 
that it came to the knowledge of the corpora- 
tion,”...The same situation exists there as 
here, namely, that if service may be effected, 
I have not to determine whether the service 
has been proper... - 

Having before me the Statute which I have 
and the provisions of the Summary Convic- 
tions Act, I am not prepared to hold that 
service of the information and complaint can- 
not be made on the trade union. I am also 
of the opinion that this legislation by its 
very terms has made attributable to the trade 
union certified under it the characteristics of 
a juristic person, or in other words, has made 
it an entity under the terms of the Statute, 
and, while it is not necessary for me so to 
decide that where proceedings are brought by 
way of prohibition in the name of the trade 
union, and such trade union is a party to the 
proceedings (following Mackay and Mackay 
v. Int. Assn. Machinists Lodge No. 1057, 
Saskatoon, supra), I do not think it is open 
to the trade union here to object on the 
ground of failure to serve it properly in its 
non-corporate capacity. 


The motion was therefore dismissed and 
the writ prohibiting proceedings against the 
union set aside. Re Patterson and Nanaimo 
Dry Cleaning and Laundry Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 1, Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, July 22, 1947. 


B.C. Company Fined for Illegal Lockout 


On July 11 Famous Foods and Macaroni 
Co. was fined $250 by Magistrate McInnes in 
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Vancouver Police Court. The company was 
convicted of unlawfully causing a lockout of 
employees, a charge laid under the British 
Columbia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act. 


Workman’s Widow’s Claim Against the Crown 
Upheld by Supreme Court 


On January 4, 1947, the Supreme Court of 
Canada dismissed with costs an appeal by 
the Crown against a decision of the Exchequer 
Court in favour of the suppliants against the 
Crown. The Exchequer Court had awarded 
$17,000 as damages suffered by the widow and 
infant son of a man who had been killed in 
a motor accident in the course of his employ- 
ment on September 29, 1943. The accident 
was caused by the negligence of a member of 
the Military Forces acting within the scope 
of his duties. 

The British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board had awarded compensation, and 
payments were being made and accepted by 
the widow. But the latter, by petition of 
right, brought an action claiming damages 
against the Crown by virtue of the Families’ 
Compensation Act and the Exchequer Court 
Act. 

The Exchequer Court held that no pro- 
vision of the Workmen’s Compensation Act | 
affected the liability of the Crown as created 
by the Exchequer Court Act. Sec, 19 (c) of the 
latter Act, as amended, states that the Ex- 
chequer Court has exclusive original jurisdic- 
tion to determine every claim against the 
Crown arising out of any death or injury 
to the person or property resulting from 
the negligence of any servant of the Crown 
while acting within the scope of his duties. 
Moreover, as the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has the right, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, to bring an action 
against a third party who is liable for 
any accident to a workman or his dependants 
who have elected to claim compensation under 
the Act, the Board, the Exchequer Court held, 
was only exercising its statutory right in be- 
coming a party to the action. 

Before the Supreme Court, Counsel for the 
Crown argued that since the widow had 
elected compensation and had accepted it, 
she had suffered no loss or damage in law 
which would entitle her to an action against 
the Crown under the Exchequer Court Act, 
that she had assigned her right of action to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
therefore was not entitled to one, that the 
British Columbia Workmen's Compensation 
Act is not applicable to the ‘Crown, and that 
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the Board could acquire no right of action by 
subrogation under that Act. It was argued, 
further, that even if the claim was valid, the 
compensation paid under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act should lessen pro tanto the 
sum awarded by the trial judge. 


Mr. Justice Kerwin stated that not only 
did the Exchequer Court Act confer power 
to adjudicate such claims, but it imposed 
liability on the Crown to pay damages for 
the acts of its servants where, in like circum- 
stances, liability would rest on corporations 
er individuals according to the law of the 
Province in which the claim arose. He was 
satisfied that the British Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Act 

would not apply so as to reduce the claim of 

the dependant against the... wrongdoer 

The Board is subrogated to the depen- 
dent’s rights against the third party, and 


the Board’s rights would not be defeated or 
curtailed by anything done by the dependants. 


Liability to the same extent attaches to the 
Crown. 

Mr. Justice Estey, with whom Mr. Justice 
Traschereau agreed, stated that the position 
of the party whose negligence caused the 
injury is unaffected by the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The Act 
provides, in effect, that Snell’s claim, at 
common law, for damages continues and may 
be enforced—The King v. Snell and British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board 
4(1947) Canada Law Reports 219. 
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Vancouver Convictions for Obstructing Traffic 
Quashed by Supreme Court of Canada 


On June 18, the Supreme Court of Canada 
allowed the appeals and quashed the convic- 
tions of two persons by a Vancouver Police 
Magistrate on charges of interfering with 
traffic and wilfully obstructing a police officer. 
The British Columbia Court of Appeal had 
upheld the convictions, (Mr. Justice Bird dis- 
senting. In the Supreme Court, Chief Justice 
Rinfret and Mr. Justice Kerwin dissented in 
one case; they would have dismissed one 
appeal and, on the ground that there was no 
evidence, would have allowed the other. 

The appellants, two of about 100 persons 
holding a “tag day” for the lumbermen’s 
strike fund, were convicted on and fined $100 
each under a Vancouver Street and Traffic 
By-law which forbids standing or loitering 
so as to obstruct or interfere with traffic and, 
also, the carrying of any advertising device 
on any street without the permission of the 
Chief Constable. 

Walking back and forth on the street, 
holding out a box for contributions, the two 
were ordered by a police officer to move on. 
The Supreme Court held there was no 
evidence of violation of the by-law, of actual 
or possible obstruction of traffic, that the 
police were not acting pursuant to any duty 
imposed on them, and it was the “tagging” 
to which police objected; they had received 
orders to take in the “taggers’—Johanson v. 
the King, Daniluk v. the King. Supreme 
Court of Canada, June 18, 1947. 


Quebec 


Appeal Court Quashes Conviction for 
Dismissing Trade Unionists 


On June 27 the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench, Appeal side, allowed the appeal of 
Canadair Limited against conviction of an 
offence under Section 502A of the Criminal 
Code. The company was found guilty on 
November 27 by a jury in the Court of 
King’s Bench of having dismissed from its 
employment, on January 28, 1946, some 18 
workers for the sole reason that they were 
members of a trade union. The information 
was laid by the Montreal Aircraft Workers 
Local Union. Judgment in the appeal case 
was given by Mr. Justice Paul Casey with 
whom Justices Galipeault and St-Germain 
concurred. Justices Barclay and Marchand 
dissented. 

The Court referred to the judgment of the 
Court of King’s Bench in the Society Brand 
Clothes case (L.G., 1942, p. 872) that “the 
principal or determining cause” for the dis- 


missal in that case was that the employees 
concerned belonged to a lawful trade union 
or lawful association of employees, but held 
that the workers of Canadair Limited were 
dismissed because they were contributing ito 
“disturbance and unrest” in the employer’s 
plant and that there was no proof that they 
were dismissed for the sole reason that they 
belonged to a lawful trade union. ‘ 

The dissenting judges were of the opinion 
that the jury’s verdict was not unreasonable 
and could be supported having regard to the 
evidence, and that the company’s defence 
did not in law constitute a justification or 
excuse. Canadair Limited and His Majesty 
the King, Court of King’s Bench, Montreal, 
No. 519. 


Injunctions in Shoe Factory Strike 


In connection with a strike at the shoe 
factory of Bennett Limited, at Chambly 
Canton, Quebec, the pickets, members of a 


ap 
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local of the United Rubber, Linoleum, Cork 
and Plastic Workers of America, were 
restrained by an interim order, issued on 
May 8 by Mr. Justice Salvas in ithe Superior 
Court of the Montreal District, from inter- 
fering with the entry or egress of any person 
or of any company equipment at the plant 
and from intimidating, following or besetting 
anyone. 


On June 6 on the application of the com- 
pany, the late Mr. Justice Forest issued an 
interlocutory injunction against the same 
-local and a group of 15 members of the 
union. They were ordered to refrain from 
intimidation and to maintain the peace until 
the dispute between the strikers and Bennett 
Limited was finally adjudicated. A petition 
by certain union members for an injunction 
to prevent the company from entering into 
an agreement with a group of workers who 
returned to their jobs during the strike was 
refused in the same Court on June 19. 


The local was certified on May 1/1, 1946, 
as the bargaining agent under the Quebec 
Labour Relations Act for the workpeople of 
Bennett Limited, but from that date until 
March 1 the parties were unable to arrive 
at an agreement. An arbitration board was 
then established by the Quebec Minister of 
Labour under tthe Trade Disputes Act, but 
the company refused to accept its recom- 
mendations. The workers, waiting until 
April 15, that is, more than the 14 days 
required by the Quebec Labour Relations 
Act, then struck, and pickets were placed 
about the plant. 

Mr. Justice Forest found that the tactics 
used by ithe union leaders and members in 
intimidating workers and preventing them 
from working at the factory, were far from 
peaceful. The question for him to decide, 
he said, was not whether the strike was illegal 
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but simply to judge whether the picketing 
conformed with the law and the degree of 
civilization which we claim to have reached. 
The interim injunction had been violated and 
workers molested and intimidated. Legis- 
lators, Mr. Justice Forest stated, 


in according to labour union such extra- 
ordinary means as picketing did not legalize 
or intend to legalize the use of threats, 
intimidation or bodily assault in order that 
strikes might stop those from working; nor 
did the labour laws authorize fomenters of 
discord to assail free citizens in order to 
prevent them from earning their daily bread 
according to the Divine precept. Bennett 
Ltd. v. Local Union 318, United Rubber, 
Linoleum, Cork and Plastic Workers and 
Paul Blanchard and others. 


In rejecting the application of some 150 
employees, members of the local union, for 
an interim injunction to restrain the company 
from making an agreement with a small 
group of employees who had returned to 
work, Mr. Justice Forest pointed out ithat 


the Quebec Labour Relations Act does not 


prohibit an unrecognized association from 
entering into an agreement although it stipu- 
lates that such an agreement becomes void 
if another association is recognized by the 
Labour Relations Board as representing the 
same workers. Neither did the Act prohibit 
any group from trying to obtain better terms 
during a strike. The Court considered that 
the petitioners did not give sufficient proof 
that they were members of Local 313, that 
they could not claim individually the status 
accorded by the law to the local union, and 
it was admitted that all those whose names 
appeared on the petition had not been con- 
sulted. The Quebec Code of Civil Procedure 
requires that only those who have an interest 
in a matter may appear before the Court, and 
no one may represent another—Emery et al 
v. Bennett, Lid., and Prescott and others. 


Saskatchewan 


Supreme Court Holds Labour Relations Board 
Has Legal Status for Purposes of 
Trade Union Act 


On May 13 the Supreme Court of Canada 
allowed an appeal by the Labour Relations 
Board of Saskatchewan from a decision of 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal which 
quashed the Board’s appeal in the case of 
the Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Products 
Lid., on the ground that the Board had no 
legal status and that it could not make an 
appeal concerning a_ decision it had _ itself 
made. 

The case arose from an application to the 
Labour Relations Board by the Clay Products 


Workers’ Union for an order that the 
employees of the Dominion Fire Brick and 
Clay Products, Limited. with some excep- 
tions, formed a unit appropriate for collective 
bargaining, that the union represented a 
majority of the employees, and that the 
company must negotiate with the union. The 
order of the Board to this effect was set 
aside with costs on July 16, 1946, by Mr. 
Justice Anderson of the Court of King’s 
Bench, who held that ‘the Board had no 
jurisdiction in the case, since, contrary to 
the Board’s opinion, the company’s business 
was “mining”, a matter at that time for the 
Dominion and not for the Province. The 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on October 4, 
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1946, giving effect to the preliminary objec- 
tion made before it that the Board had not 
sufficient interest or status to appeal the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Anderson, dismissed 
the Board’s appeal. The Appeal Court held 
that the Board had made a decision by which 
one of the parties concerned was aggrieved 
but that the Board itself was not aggrieved; 
that it therefore had no interest in the appeal. 
(L.G., February, 1947, p. 202.) 

Before the Supreme Court of Canada, the 
respondent company argued that the Board 
was a body unknown to the law, and there- 
fore it could not appear in legal proceedings. 
This argument, Mr. Justice Kerwin con- 
sidered was disposed of by the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act, 1944, Section 9, which 
stipulates that a certified copy of any order 
of the Board must be filed with the Registrar 
of the Court of King’s Bench, and becomes 
enforceable as a judgment of that Court. On 
the same point, Mr. Justice Kellock, with whom 
Mr. Justice Rand agreed, stated that it was 
not for the respondent at this stage to object 
that the Board is not an entity distinct from 
its members, since the respondent itself 
_ designated the members of the Board by their 
collective name, and had obtained from Mr. 
Justice Anderson a decision in their favour, 
including an order for the payment of costs. 
Mr. Justice Kerwin pointed out that the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal was “clearly 
in error” in holding that the Board was not 
an aggrieved party, since costs were awarded 
against it by Mr. Justice Anderson. How- 
ever, he considered ‘that the 


matter could be put on a broader basis... 
for many years it has been taken as settled 
that a body such as the Board has a right 
of appeal where its jurisdiction is in question. 


The appeal being allowed, and _ this 
preliminary objection disposed of, the Supreme 
Court directed that the matter should go 
back to the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal 
for its determination as to the admissibility 
of certain affidavits filed by the Board and 
on the substantive matter raised by the 
original application for certrorart. The appel- 
lant was held entitled to its costs—Labour 
Relations Board of Saskatchewan v. Dominion 
Fire Brick and Clay Products Limited (1947) 
3 Dominion Law Reports 1. 


Brakesman's Widow Loses Claim against 
Railway Company 


An appeal by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way against an award in an accident case 
was allowed with costs by the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal on May 10. The judgment, 
based on the verdict of a jury, had awarded 
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$15,000 damages to the widow and three 
children of a brakesman was was killed in 
June, 1945, while performing his duties in the 
railway yards. The Appeal Court held that 
there was no direct evidence, and no facts 
from which a reasonable inference could be 
drawn, as to the circumstances causing the 
accident. 

The defendant company admitted liability 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
RS.S. 1940, c. 302, under which compensation 
is payable regardless of negligence, but denied 
liability at common law. Certain classes of 
men employed in train and engine service in 
Saskatchewan are excluded from the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act but 
come within the earlier individual liability 
law, the Workmen’s Compensation Act enacted 
first in 1910-11. 

For the plaintiff, it was alleged that the 
defendant company and its employees were 
negligent in failing to provide a system for 
warning the deceased, in failing to keep a 
proper lookout, in operating a locomotive 
at an excessive speed under the conditions 
at the time, in failing to bring the engine 
and tender concerned to a stop before it 
touched the deceased, and in failing to provide 
a safe working place. The defence denied 
these allegations, and argued that the accident 
was due solely to the deceased’s negligence 
in not exercising reasonable care. 

The jury found the defendant’s employees 
negligent in not having a man on the stirrup 
of the tender of the engine which was moving 
backwards. The Appeal Court found no 
evidence “which warranted this finding” and 
it was considered “perverse”’.—Quiring  v. 
C.P.R. 2 (1947) Western Weekly Reports 81. 


Switchman Allowed Damages for Negligence 
of Railway Company—Latter’s 
Appeal Dismissed 


On May 15, the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal allowed with costs the appeal of one 
defendant, and dismissed with costs that of 
another, being appeals against the award of 
damages to a switch foreman who was struck 
by a block of ice which fell from the top 
of a refrigerator car. The jury had assessed 
the blame attached to Canadian National 
Railways .at 85 per cent and that to the 
Arctic Coal and Ice Company, at 15 per cent. 
Mr. Justice McNiven of tthe Court of King’s 
Bench awarded damages against both defen- 
dants to the amount of $6,495. 

The plaintiff, who was employed by the 
defendant railway company, was moving, on 
January 7, 1944, a number of box cars, includ- 
ing a refrigerator car. Blocks of ice had been 
hoisted to the top of the latter car where 
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they were chiselled into the bunkers at each 
end of the car. The particular car had been 
“iced” a few hours before by the defendant 
ice company under a contract with the rail- 
way company which required it to sweep off 
the tops of the cars it supplied with ice. 
There was evidence that the car had not 
been inspected after the “icing”, that there 
was no one whose duty it was to carry out 
such inspection, and that lumps of ice were 
found on the top of the car two hours after 
the accident. There was no evidence of 
negligence on the plaintiff’s part. 

The jury found that it was the duty of 
the railway company to inspect the top of 
the cars, and Mr. Justice McNiven considered 
that their finding of negligence was justified. 
The ice company was its agent and the railway 
company “cannot escape liability merely 
because its agent was negligent”. The ice 
company was negligent, in the jury’s opinion, 
in not getting a “clearance” from a respon- 
sible railway official that the car was left in 
safe condition. 

The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal found 
“that the Canadian National Railway was 
negligent in not inspecting the roof of the 
car. As regards the railway company’s con- 
tention that the Arctic Coal & Ice Co. were 
independent contractors, that the ice was left 
on the roof through the collateral negligence 
of that company and that for such collateral 
negligence the railway company is not liable 
to the plaintiff, the Court held that “the 
employer of an independent contractor” is not 
liable for such negligence on the part of the 
latter but in this case the negligence of the 
contractor was not the direct cause of the 
accident. The railway company had the 
opportunity and, as the jury found, the duty 


of inspection, and could have averted the. 


accident. 


On the authorities, the original wrongdoer 
ceases to be liable, and the conscious agent 
is liable. 

For this reason, too, the Arctic Ice and Coal 
Co. could not be held liable for negligence — 
Cook v. C.N.R. and Arctic Coal and Ice Co. 
Ltd. 2 (1947) Western Weekly Reports, 
i3, 104. 


Saskatchewan Labour Laws Held Not to Apply 
to Interprovincial Railway Companies 


That Saskatchewan holidays and wages 
legislation does not apply to persons employed 
by the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways was the decision of Mr. Jus- 
tice H. V. Bigelow of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Regina on May 19. 
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Prosecution of the two railway companies 
for failure to post notices as required by the 
Annual Holidays Act and Minimum Wage 
Act, was begun by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment in August, 1946. Both statutes require 
employers to post in a conspicuous place 
provisions of the Acts, or the regulations 
under them, so that the workpeople may be 
informed of the measures for their benefit. 

The hearing before Magistrate Scott in 
Regina was adjourned for one week, but, in 
the meantime, the companies sought a declara- 
tion that these two Acts were ultra vires 
the Provincial Legislature in so far as they 
affected, or purported to affect, railways. 

The test case came before Mr. Justice. 
Bigelow in May, 1947. Included in the sub- 
mission to the Court, in addition to the holi- 
days and minimum wage laws, were three other 
provincial statutes, the Trade Union Act, 1944, 
the Workmen’s Wage Act, and the Hours of 
Work Act, 1947. Lengthy argument was pre- 
sented by both sides, counsel for the Sas- 
katchewan Government contending that the 
legislation comes properly under the head 
“Property and Civil Rights in the Province” 
which the British North America Act assigns 
to the Provincial Legislatures, and that the 
“legislation is valid even in respect to matters 
which, under the British North America Act, 
are assigned to the Dominion Parliament 
until the Dominion has seen fit to legislate 
in that field”. The plaintiffs argued that the 
legislation was legislation affecting railways, a 
subject assigned to the Dominion, and also 
affecting Trade and Commerce, another mat- 
ter within the competence of the Parliament 
of Canada. 


Mr. Justice Bigelow stated that he was 
satisfied and convinced that the five Acts in 
question in these actions, and the regulations 
made thereunder, are ultra vires or beyond 
the powers of the Saskatchewan Legislature 
in so far as they affect the plaintiff compan- 
ies, and are exclusively within the powers of 
the Dominion Parliament under Section 92, 
Head, Mtg) Jand sleky. . isines. of... -Rail- 
ways” and “Such Works as...are Declared 
by the Parliament of Canada to be for the 
General Advantage of Canada”. 


He continued: 


In my opinion, the Acts in question would 
interfere very substantially with the manage- 
ment and operation of the railways; in fact, 
some of the legislation would be impossible 
to comply with, such as the Act requiring 
employees to work only eight hours a day. 
The services the plaintiffs give the public. 
require them to run their trains twenty-four 
hours a day. I cannot see any practical way 
a train crew could be changed every eight 
hours. 

I cannot agree with the contention of 
counsel that this legislation, in so far as it 
affects the plaintiffs, is open to the Province, 
so long as the Dominion has not legislated 
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concerning it. I think that the power to pass 

such legislation is exclusively given to the 

Dominion Parliament. 

Having this opinion, it is not necessary 
for me to decide whether the Acts in ques- 
tion come within section 91 of the British 
North America Act, the “Peace, Order and 
ood Government” clause, or the “Trade and 
Commerce” clause. 

It was argued by the defence that hotels 
owned and operated by the railway companies 
should be treated differently from the railway 
lines. Mr. Justice Bigelow did not agree with 
this contention. He considered the hotels to be 
an integral part of the transport system. He 
expressed, with deference, his disagreement 
with the judgment of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal in the Empress Hotel case 
and his concurrence with the dissenting opinion 
in that case of Mr. Justice O’Halloran. The 
Empress Hotel decision was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, May, 1947, p. 700. 

The Saskatchewan Government has stated 
its intention to appeal the decision of Mr. 
Justice Bigelow, particularly in its applica- 
tion to hotels operated by the railways— 
C.P.R. Company and the Attorney General 
of Saskatchewan and C.N.R. Company and the 
Attorney General of Saskatchewan. May 
19, 1947. 


United 


English Court Awards Damages Against 
Employers for Statutory Breaches 


In three recent judgments awarding dam- 
ages for injuries received during employment, 
the English Court of Appeal found that the 
employer concerned had failed in his statutory 
duty. The judgments were reported in The 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, July, 1947. 


WoopworKING MAcHINERY REGULATIONS 


In one case, decided on February 6, a 
highly skilled workman, employed to 
manipulate a circular saw, had lost part of 
a finger. The guard to the saw did not 
comply with the Woodworking Machinery 
Regulations, 1922, since it did no extend 
from the top of the riving knife to a point 
as low as practicable at the cutting edge of 
the saw. The workman preferred to work 
with the guard some 34 inches up, and it 
was his duty ito adjust it. The Regulations 
require that guards shall be maintained in an 
efficient state and that the workers shall use 
and maintain in proper adjustment the guards 
provided in accordance with the Regulations. 

The trial Court dismissed the action, 
holding that the accident was caused entirely 
through the workman’s negligence, but dam- 
ages were fixed at £600 in case another Court 
should decide differently. The workman 
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At the last Session of Parliament, an 
amendment was made to the Canadian 
National—Canadian Pacific Act, 1933. The 
amendment stipulates that the pay, hours of 
work and other conditions of employment of 
persons employed by the National or Pacific 
Railways, who are engaged in the construc- 
tion, operation or maintenance of the rail- 
ways, shall be such as are set out in any writ- 
ten agreements, respecting such employees, 
which are made between the companies and 
the representatives of the employees con- 
cerned if such agreements are filed in the 
Office of the Minister of Transport. The 
Minister of Transport on May 27 stated in the 
House of Commons that 

The purpose of the Bill is to give the 
federal Government jurisdiction over rates of 
pay, hours of work and working conditions 
of the employees of the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railways. 
has exclusive jurisdiction over these railways, 
and the object of the Bill is to occupy the 
field in so far as labour relations of their 
employees are concerned. The Government 
considers it is now time for Parliament to 
exercise its jurisdiction by legislating in the 
field of labour relations as affecting the con- 


struction, operation or maintenance of these 
railways. 


Kingdom 


appealed on the ground that the employers’ 
breach of statutory duty freed him from his 
common-law duty to take care. The Court 
of Appeal held that the employers had failed 
in their statutory duty and so had con- 
tributed to the accident. If the accident had 
occurred before the passing of the Law Reform 
(Contributory Negligence) Act, 1945, the work- 
man could not have recovered because of his 
negligence. The damages were, therefore, 
apportioned equally between the two parties. 
—Cakebread v. Hopping Bros. (Whetstone) 
Ltd. 


Sare Means or ACcESss 


In another case in which judgment was 
given on February 27 and 28, the employers 
appealed against a decision of June 15, 1946, 
awarding damages to a workman for injury 
to his foot and the loss of a finger. 

The workman, a fitter, after finishing his 
work on cylinder heads for aeroplane engines 
was required to take them down the shop to 
an inspector. On the occasion of the accident, 
when the two men reached the place where 
the cylinder head was to be inspected, two 
cylinders were already there and they were 
directed to put it in another place. To do 
so the workman moved backwards and fell 
against the blocks already there. 


Parliament 


9 
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Judgment was given against the employers 
and the Court of Appeal dismissed their 
appeal, holding that the Factories Act stipu- 
lates that a workman must be provided with 
a safe means of access to every place he has 
to work at any time and that this extended 
to the short distance over which he and his 
mate had to move when directed by the 
inspector to deposit the cylinder head in a 
place different from the usual one—Hopwood 
v. Rolls Royce Ltd. 


ELEctTRIcITy REGULATIONS 


In the third case the workmen had been 
found guilty of contributory negligence but 
the Court of Appeal reversed this decision. 

The workman was a maintenance elec- 
trician employed by the first defendant, a 
steel company. A short circuit in the factory 
had failed to throw out the switches installed 
by the power company, and disengaged the 
switches installed in an outside power station 
belonging to the power company. When the 
supply of electricity from ithe sub-station was 
resumed, the current, unobstructed by the 
faulty switches at the factory, injured the 
plaintiff who was engaged in repairing the 
breakdown. 

The defendants charged that the plaintiff 
was guilty of contributory negligence since 
he did not turn certain switches which would 
have cut off the electricity and prevented the 
second of two explosions. Both the defendant 
companies were covered by the Electricity 
Supply and Maintenance Regulations. 

The Court of Appeal found the plaintiff not 
guilty of contributory negligence, holding that 
the Regulations required the steel company to 
maintain conductors so as to prevent danger, 
and the power company was held to have 
breached the Regulation making them respon- 
sible for maintaining in a safe condition all 
electrical apparatus placed by them on the 
premises of the consumer and belonging to 
them or under their control—Heard v. 
Brymbo Steel Company, Ltd. and another. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Two interesting workmen’s compensation 
cases, which were decided in February by the 


English Court of Appeal, were noted in | 


Industrial Welfare, London, July-August, 1947. 
One case had to do with an accident which 
happened on the workman’s way to work, the 
other with the compensation payable for 
partial disability when wages have declined. 


95245—84 
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WorKMAN ALLOWED To START AFTER CoNn- 
TRACTUAL Hour 18 IN “COURSE OF 
EMPLOYMENT’ WHEN ON Way T0 

WorkK AFTER THE Hour 


A plasterer living in one town was 
employed in another. His contract stipulated 
that his starting time was 8 a.m., but he was 
allowed to travel by a train which arrived 
at the town of his employment at 8.15. One 
morning when walking to his work from the 
station by the shortest route, he slipped and 
suffered injuries. His claim, under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, was refused on the 
ground that the Act did not cover an acci- 
dent on the way to work. 


The Court of Appeal, however, allowed the 
workman’s appeal holding that the case did 
not come within the class of cases in which 
it had been laid down that a man, as a 
general rule, was not injured in the course 
of his employment when he was injured on 
his way to work. The Court considered that 
this case was one where, on the facts, it was. 
clear that, at the time of the accident, the 
man was under a contractual duty to hiss 
employer. Being permitted to use the trains 
arriving at 8.15, although he was paid from 
8 a.m., he was under an obligation to proceed 
as quickly as possible to his work by the 
quickest route. It was in performing that 
duty that he was injured. The Court sug- 
gested that the view of the County Court 
should be tested by supposing that an officer 
of the company happened to meet the work- 
man loitering on the way or diverging from, 
the shortest route. The officer could prop~ 
erly have ordered him to proceed direct ta 
his work—Dunn v. Lockwood and Co.,. 
February 14, 1947. 


DiIsABILITy COMPENSATION TO BE BASED ON 
AcTuaL RATES BEFORE AND AFTER ACCIDENT 
REGARDLESS OF ECONOMIC CHANGES 


In the other case a man, totally incapaci- 
tated by an industrial accident for six months, 
returned to work for which he was sstill 
partially incapacitated. On account of the 
weakening of the grip of his right hand, he 
was unable to do the heavy work he had 
done. When he applied for compensation 
on the ground of partial disability, the County 
Court found that he was then earning as 
much as he would have done if the accident 
had not happened, but that his actual earn- 
ings were less than his earnings before the 
accident, the reduction being due to the 
reduction in working hours following the 
winding up of war contracts. The Judge 
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awarded him 50 per cent of the difference 
between his present and his pre-accident 
earnings. The employers appealed. 

The appeal was dismissed, the Court hold- 
ing that if the workman was earning as much 
as he reasonably could, it was not open to 
the employer to reduce the “difference” 
between his earnings and his pre-accident 
earnings by showing that the reduction was 
due to changes in the economic position of 
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the labour market between the two dates. 
When a workman engaged on less well paid 
work as a result of his incapacity got more 
compensation because of such changes, the 
employer got the benefit. The result in both 
cases was anomalous, but the anomaly oper- 
ated at times to the benefit of the workman 
and at others to the benefit of the employer— 
Sharplin v. Bawn and Co. Ltd., February 25, 
1947. 


Minimum Rates and Holidays for Restaurant Workers 
in the United Kingdom 


Wage Order Ignores is in Assessing Minimum Rates 


WAGES Regulation Order applying to 

such unlicensed places of refreshment as 
restaurants, cafés, tea-shops, snack-bars and 
so on was issued on July 1 by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service of the United 
Kingdom. The Order, made under the auth- 
ority of the Catering Wages Act, 1943, was 
based on the recommendation of a Wages 
Board composed of employers’, workers’ and 
public representatives. 

In addition, a Holidays Order of the same 
date covering the same classes of workers re- 
quires the payment of wages to any workers re- 
quired to work on any of the six “customary 
holidays” in each year or on any day pro- 
claimed as an additional Bank Holiday or 
general holiday, and provides an annual holi- 
day with pay between April 1 and September 
30 of from six to 12 days according to the 
length of employment. A full-time worker 
employed for eight weeks is entitled to a 
holiday of one day; one employed for four 
years or more, to a 12-day holiday. 

Orders making somewhat similar provisions 
as to wages and holidays have been made for 
other catering workers and, under the Wages 
Councils Act, for other classes. 

If a worker in an unlicensed place of refresh- 
ment works on a customary holiday and his 
employer has agreed to allow him within 42 
days a holiday, other than a day of rest or 
half day to which he may be entitled, he must 
be paid for all time worked on the customary 
holiday 14 times the amount he would have 
earned had the day not been a holiday, and for 
the day given in lieu of the customary holiday, 
not less than the amount to which he would 
have been entitled had he worked on that 
day. A worker required to work an a cus- 
tomary holiday and not given a day off in lieu 
of that holiday within 42 days, must be paid 
for all time worked on the holiday not less 


than 21 times the amount to which he would 
have been entitled, had the day not been a 
holiday. 

The Wages Regulation Order fixes minimum 
remuneration for a 47-hour week, or in the case 
of some workers, for each day worked in a 
97-hour fortnight. The Order applies to men 
and women over 21 years of age; lower rates 
are fixed for juvenile workers according to age. 
The highest rates are fixed for London and 
the Metropolitan District. The rates are 3s. 
lower for places with a population of 10,000 
or more and certain specified places, and 5s. 
lower than London for the rest of Great 
Britain. For workers with less than three 
months experience in the catering trade, the 
minimum rates are 10 per cent lower. For 
occasional workers hired on an hourly or day- 
to-day basis, the minimum hourly rates are the 
ordinary adult rates per hour increased by 
123 per cent. 

This Wages Order ignores income from tips. 
The Catering Wages Commission in a report 
issued on June 18 declared that it was “unani- 
mously of the opinion that tips should be dis- 
regarded by the Wages Board in assessing 
statutory minimum rates of wages.” The 
Commission agreed with a recommendation 
made by the employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives on the Wages Board. The Com- 
mission stated that it did not expect tipping 
to disappear, but it believes that both workers 
and the public will benefit if tipping is no 
longer relied on as an essential part of a living 
wage. It notes the difficulty of any general 
assessment of the cash value of tips because 
of the wide fluctuation in the amounts given in 
the various establishments, and even between 
the amounts received by any one person at 
different times. The Commission admits that 
its recommendation may aggravate anomalies 
between tipped and untipped workers, but the 
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Wages Board regards this as a problem that 
must be solved, and expects that workers and 
employers will set up machinery for pooling 
gratuities so as to adjust differences of income. 
These suggestions by the Wages Board are, the 
Commission believes, “the right lines for 
future consideration.” 

The minimum rates are payable where the 
worker is normally provided by the employer 
with such meals as are available during the 
time the worker is on duty and where a uni- 
form or overalls worn at work are laundered 
at the employer’s expense or where no uniform 
is worn. Where meals are not provided, rates 
are increased by 8s a week and where a 
worker’s uniform is not laundered at the em- 
ployer’s expense, rates are increased by ls a 
week. On the other hand, where the uniform is 
provided by the employer and replaces the 
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worker’s clothing, ls a week may be deducted 
from the wages, or 6d a week where overalls 
are provided. 

Special rates are payable for overtime. Time- 
and-a-quarter is payable for all time in excess 
of 94 hours in a day and for the first six hours 
in excess of 47 in any week, and time-and-a- 
half for all hours in excess of 53 in a week. For 
work on Sunday, time-and-a-quarter is paid, 
but for all time worked on the “rest day”, 
that is, one day in each week which has been 
notified to the worker before the beginning of 
the week as a “rest day” or failing such noti- 
fication, Sunday, double time must be paid. 
A special rate of time-and-one-eighth must be 
paid, too, for all time worked between 5 a.m. 
and 7 a.m. and between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
Time-and-a-quarter 1s payable for work be- 
tween 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Introduction 


N uninterrupted expansion in employ- 

ment has characterized the employment 
scene during the spring and summer months 
of 1947. Although delays were feared because 
of the late spring, the break in weather con- 
ditions during the latter part of May brought 
about a rapid recovery. By the beginning of 
June, less than two per cent of the civilian 
labour force was unemployed. However, the 
abrupt rather than gradual opening up of 
seasonal activity added greater than usual 
pressure to labour requirements during the 
following months. To ease the situation, 
student labour was used extensively in prac- 
tically all industries but despite this, labour 
shortages steadily increased. Primary indus- 
tries particularly were urgently in need of 
help; in mining the opening up of new areas 
was proceeding with great difficulty because 
of the shortage of manpower. 

The situation spotlighted the problem of 
matching workers with the jobs available. 
Geographical dislocation in a country the 
size of Canada was a great obstacle. Indus- 
tries in Ontario and Quebec were seriously in 
need of workers, while a surplus of labour 
still existed in the Maritime and Pacific 
regions. Another factor was that much of the 
labour surplus was composed of partially- 
qualified, physically impaired and _ older 
workers, who did not meet employers’ speci- 
fications. Immigration was being warmly 
supported as a solution to the present labour 
shortage problem and was particularly advo- 
cated in the primary and service industries. 

The labour market, as reported by the 
National Employment Service, shifted from 
one of a surplus of applicants to that of a 
surplus of jobs during August. At the begin- 
ning of the month labour supply exceeded 
demand by 10,000; by the end of the period 
demand exceeded supply by 25,000. This 
trend towards a_ steadily tighter labour 
market was expected to continue into Sept- 
ember and early October. At August 28, 
unfilled vacancies totalled 110,000, while 
unplaced applicants numbered 86,000 (60,000 
male and 26,000 female). A steady decline in 
the’ number of persons claiming unemploy- 
ment insurance accompanied the downtrend 


in unplaced applicants. At July 31, the latest 


available date, 41,900 persons (27,000 male. 


and 14,900 female) were registered for unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Non-agricultural employment, as reported 
by the Employment Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, had made rapid strides 
by the end of June. The index of employ- 
ment in the eight leading industries jumped 
by 6-0 points during May and June to reach 
the highest peace-time level at July 1. At 
that date, the employment index (June 1, 
1941—100) totalled 123-8 in contrast to 113-6 
one year before. Employment in firms report- 
ing 15 or more employees stood at 1,946,000 
at the July date. 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
rose substantially during May and June. A 
large proportion of collective agreements were 
re-negotiated during this period, many of 
which authorized considerable advances in 
wage rates. Hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
workers in maunfacturing averaged 80°8c at 
July 1, as against 79-8c and 78-3c at the 
beginning of June and May respectively. At 
the same time the work-week was steadily 
reduced, dropping from 43-2 in the last week 
of April to 42-1 during the comparative period 
in June. 


In the Maritime region, the labour surplus 
declined during July, but since unemployment 
was chronic rather than seasonal absorption 
was far from complete. The outlook, however, 
was fairly encouraging. The renewal of Brit- 
ish contracts for Maritime lumber was 
expected which would maintain employment 
in the logging industry at a good level; 
demand for pulpwood cutters was heavy even 
during the off-season summer months. The 
dollar crisis might affect United Kingdom 
commitments, however, in which case agri- 
culture would face the loss of a major market. 
Full recovery from the coal strike repercus- 
sions was evident in the trade and trans- 
portation industries. Shipyards at Halifax 
were busy with repair work; employment was 
at the highest level since the major lay-offs 
of the war. Construction work was gaining 
rapidly, although supply shortages were still 
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INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(JUNE ,1,1941* 100) 
Zw 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1935 - 1939 2100) 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Nors:—Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 








Series 


Civilian Non-Institutional Population—(!).. 
Civilian Labour Force—(!).................. send 


Empleyment— 
Fanboy? AG Ur eens etclare seta siociy oticrers eee clare 
Index (June 1))1941=100 4@)Rk CORT 
LOLALHE) coe Moist ria tie warts: aperedhe.« aarti» teziiy Bs 


) 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S...........:..6- 
Vacancies Notified: (®)0.... is 0o.veesieec oot oe 
Applications for Employment (®)............ 
VELOL Ts Se Oye ie Rater we Sisco TBs e stesessssieke che e's. sus 8 


Unemployment— 
Unemployed (2) cena Phe Se oS 
% of Civilian Labour Force............06+ 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.— 
ORAL ee calcra eer ieee sna eres pore as worst csc ale slavels 


Unemployment Insurance Claims,,......... 
Unemployment in Trade Unions......... % 


Earnings and Hours— 
Index, Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
1941=100) 


ec 


Per Capita Weekly Earnings.............. $ 
Average Hourly Earnings (4)............. ¢ 
Average Hours Worked per Week............ 
Industrial Production— 
Indéxn(4935-39=100)MS).. senedscn...slecstses 


8, 930, 000 
4,912,000 


4,821,000 
120-8 
1,899, 247 
1,495, 750 
403, 497 
102, 648 
29, 796 
29, 921 
25,081 
15,304 


91,000 
1-9 
126, 481 
94,170 
32,311 


59,410 
() 


176-2 


1946 

May July June May 

(t) (ft) 8,718, 000 () 

(7) (f) 4,828, 000 (}) 

(t) (}) 4,702, 000 t) 
117-7 113-6 111-3 110-9 

1, 848, 688 1,773, 712 1, 735, 435 1, 728, 535 
1, 445, 394 1,382, 265 1, 347, 788 1, 339, 259 

"403, 294 391, 447 387, 647 389, 276 
92, 190 118, 969 114, 108 111, 455 
34,017 34, 808 37, 694 40, 089 
28, 804 35, 802 38, 205 35, 376 
26, 087 26, 273 27, 284 27, 907 
15, 762 17,015 17,368 17, 985 
(t) (t) 126, 000 (t) 

(7) (1) 2-6 (Tt) 

156, 963 176, 735 210, 404 242,414 
122,771 139, 977 170, 149 196, 797 
34, 192 36, 758 40, 255 45,617 
82, 276 82, 382 98,810 123, 950 
(1) 1-3 (1) (1) 
164-0 142-2 137-0 138-0 
35-95 32-35 31-80 32-16 
78°3 70-0 69-1 68-9 
43-2 42-4 42-0 43-0 
175-0 153-5 156-4 161-5 





(t) Not available. 


(1) Estimates are based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent persona 


14 years of age and over. 


(?) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. 


Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 


(3) Weekly average for month 1 in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 


(4) Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 


(5) During the month. 


(*)For more recent figures, see below, under Operations of the National Employment Service. 
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a problem in some areas. The fishing industry 
had suffered a major set-back because of a 
reduced market in the United States; greater 
competition and the end of meat rationing 
chiefly caused the slump. 


The Quebec region reported that industrial 
activity was at the peak peace-time level. 
Many manufacturing plants closed during 
July for summer vacation periods, but full- 
scale production was again under way. Can- 
cellation of export orders had interrupted 
production somewhat in the footwear indus- 
try. In the mining industry, the labour 
situation was critical; miners were leaving 
temporarily for outdoor summer work and, 
at the same time, many new producing mines 
were just opening up. Some five hundred 
Polish veterans were recently distributed to 
farms throughout the region. Skilled con- 
struction tradesmen were scarce even though 
high costs and material shortages held back 
many projects. 

In the Ontario region, most industries were 
producing to the limit of available materials 
and labour, although vacation shutdowns dur- 
ing July temporarily slackened hiring activity. 
Demand for heavy workers far exceeded 
supply; at the same time the “weeding out” 
process continued in many industries, so that 
the available labour surplus tended to deter- 
iorate in quality. The movement of workers 
from Nova Scotia had greatly aided heavy 
industry in particular. Food processing plants 
were very busy with seasonal crops, and a 
labour shortage appeared certain for the early 
fall. The farm labour shortage was intensified 
by greater needs as the result of rainy 
weather; 2,000 Western harvesters were 
required but only 1,000 men came. The pulp- 
wood industry expected to absorb 1,400 dis- 
placed persons from camps in Europe, about 
half of whom had already arrived. Higher 
wages in the mining industry still could not 
attract sufficient workers. 

In the Prairie region, employment was 
highly seasonal and thus was subject to con- 
siderable fluctuation. By the middle of Aug- 
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ust, employment was approaching its yearly 
peak, and already the scarcity of labour was 
becoming a problem in some areas. Light 
rainfall and extreme heat affected crop pros- 
pects in large areas of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. A great demand for Eastern har- 
vesters was still expected, however, since this 
year crop conditions indicated that men 
might be needed simultaneously in all three 
provinces instead of being transferred from 
one district to another as the harvest pro- 
gressed. Requirements were, _ therefore, 
expected to be comparatively greater and the 
season much shorter than in a normal year. 
Certificated miners were required in all 
branches of the mining industry, but par- 
ticularly in coal mining. Firms in the build- 
ing materials industry were operating at cap- 
acity. Pulp and paper mills reported great 
activity. Construction projects were strain- 
ing the supply of materials and skilled workers 
in some areas. Construction labourers in 
rural districts may delay building progress by 
leaving their jobs during the harvest period. 


In the Pacific region, seasonal expaaosion in 
primary industries, which supported the bulk 
of the region’s employment, was straining 
manpower resources. Most negotiations had 
been completed without work stoppages, and 
this had contributed greatly to the high level 
of general employment. The mining industry 
was seriously in need of workers; if several 
hundred hardrock miners could be obtained, 
they would create jobs for many hundreds of 
unskilled men. ‘Training programs instituted 
by a few large operators were making some 
contribution to the skilled labour pool, but 
high turnover, to a degree, offset this effort. 
The farm labour situation was well under 
control. Current labour demand in the log- 
ging industry was heavy, since the likelihood 
of fire hazard had been lessened by weataer 
conditions. The great industrial construc‘ion 
program continued to expand, absorbing more 
and more workers, but residential building 
had declined. Skilled carpenters and trowel 
tradesmen were in short supply. 


Labour Force Survey, May 31, 1947 


GAIN of 256,000 in employment coupled 

with a deeline of 51,000 in unemployment 
from March 1 brought the civilian labour force 
up to 4,912,000 by May 31, the last survey 
date. This is a net addition of some 206,000 
from this year’s March estimate and just 84,000 
above the level at the same time last year. 
The annual seasonal peak is expected to be 
veached at about the beginning of October. 


The total civilian non-institutional population 
stood at 8,930,000 in the last week of May— 
up 212,000 from last year’s June 1 estimate. 
These labour force survey estimates, re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
cover the week ending May 31, 1947, and 
describe the labour market status of the 
civilian non-institutional population. Table 
I below broadly classifies the employment 


ae 
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status of Canadians, 14 years of age and over, 
showing the short run fluctuations which occur- 


red between the May 31 estimates and three 


and twelve months earlier. 


Who Is Counted in the Labour Force 


The survey interviewed over 50,000 house- 
holds across Canada, which formed a scientific- 
ally designed 2 per cent sample of the civilian 
non-institutional population. The main aim 
was to break down the total population to 
show the volume of employment and unem- 
ployment. Classification of those interviewed 
is based on their activities during the specific 
survey week ending May 31. 


The survey defines the employed as those 
who did any work in that week or who had a 
job from which they were temporarily absent 
because of vacation, illness, bad weather, 
labour disputes or layoff of less than 30 days. 

The unemployed group includes those who 
were looking for work but who were not at 
work in the survey week. 


The segment classed as not in the labour 
force includes students, those keeping house, 
and those who are retired or either too old 
or unable to work. 


Employment 


Total civilian employment stood at 4,821,000 
at May 31—some 256,000 above the level at the 
same time last year. About 20 per cent or 
1,060,000 of these were women. 


Agricultural Employment—The last week of 
May saw agricultural employment at the 
1,163,000 mark—just 100,000 below last year’s 
June estimate. The generally late spring and 
bad weather put a temporary brake on the full 
impact of seasonal forces on farm employment. 
The peak is reached annually in the late 
summer or early fall. Some 125,000 men and 
107,000 women entered agricultural employ- 
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ment between the March and May survey 
dates. 

Regionally, Ontario and the Prairies ac- 
counted for nearly 75 per cent of the total 
national gain in farm employment in the three 
months ending May 831. 


Non-Agricultural Employment. — Broadly, 
the forces which pushed employment up to 
its high level in the first half of 1947 are the 
easing of the material supply situation, a 
serious limiting factor on non-agricultural 
employment, and the relative absence of 
labour unrest, with the exception of the local- 
ized Maritime coal strike in the early spring. 

Further, foreign and domestic demand, with 
the exception of buyer resistance in certain 
consumer goods lines and in residential con- 
struction, is still strong enough to support high 
levels of production and employment. 

The May 31 estimate of non-agricultural 
employment, 2,658,000, is just 7 per cent above 
the comparative period last year. All regions 
registered a gain from the March estimate ex- 
cept the Maritimes, where employment since 
the end of February is down 20,000 in industry 
other than agriculture. Ontario and British 
Columbia compensated for this loss with the 
most substantial regional gains—16,000 and 
20,000 respectively, in the three months end- 
ing May 31. Advances were milder in other 
regions. 


The construction industry registered the 
strongest gain in the three-month period with 
an employment advance of 67,000 and the peak 
yet to be reached. This is just 13,000 above 
last year’s June estimate. Material bottle- 
necks and shortages of certain types of build- 
ing tradesmen still restrain the unprecedented 
construction boom—which falls short of the 
substantial demand backlog for commercial, 
institutional and residential building. 


Manufacturing employment added another 
22,000 between March 1 and the end of May, 


TABLE I-SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


(Source: Labour Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Population Class 


Civilian Non-institutional Population...............+00200085 
Civilianabour Harces, sssGoe Na Sei ks Sees 
inaployed's dees sab sf aleaaats ahs obs cee TER Peale tee wleeN 

MTSU IOVEU nc eects seated ce tac ccehte dele cee vices 


IN Ob dE GES ID OUD LOTCC soi g:apehite Bis Fors 0-410 SP bol sig sreis capaho s 


May 31, 1947 March 1, 1947 June l, 1946 

No % No. % No % 

8, 930 100-0 8,936 100-0 8, 718 100-0 

4,912 55-1 4, 706 52-7 4, 828 55:3 

4,821 98-1 4, 565 97-1 4,702 97-3 
91 1-9 141 2-9 126 2-7 

4,018 44-9 4, 230 47-3 3, 890 44-6 


ee 
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reaching 1,325,000—an all-time high, just 70,000 
above the estimate one.year ago. 


The services industry at the last survey date 
was at the interim period preceding the sharp 
seasonal upturn. Employment in this industry 
stood at 823,000, the peak to date, with the 
year’s high mark yet to come when the tourist 
season reaches its height in the summer. 

Total non-agricultural employment stood 
at 3,618,000 at May 31, just 24,000 above 
March 1 and 220,000 above last year. 


Unemployment 


Only 1-9 per cent of the labour force was 
unemployed at May 31. A further decline of 
50,000 from the March figure brought the 
national unemployment level down to 91,000 
at May 31. This is the lowest point for this 
time of the year since 1944. The downturn 
was general to all regions except the Mari- 
times, which showed no change. Some 16,000 
women were classed as unemployed—represent- 
ing no change from the end of February. 
Total unemployment is 35,000 lower than one 
year ago. 
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The manufacturing and service industries 
registered the bulk of the unemployed—with 
25,000 and 15,000 respectively. Transporta- 
tion and communication were next with about 
9,000 each, construction with 8,000 and the 
remaining 8,000 centred in mining, forestry, 
fishing and trapping. About 17,000 of the un- 
employed could not be industrially classified 
because they had never worked. 


Not in the Labour Force 


The non-labour force group, which amounted 
to some 4,018,000, dipped 212,000 from the 
March date. About 7 per cent of these were 
keeping house, and 16 per cent were in school. 
About 7 per cent were unemployable by reason 
of age or inability to work, leaving a small 
residue of 7,000. 

One year ago the non-labour force group 
was down 128,000 from this year’s estimate. 
Some 110,000 of these are women who dropped 
out of the labour force during the past 12 
months to keep house. The student group 
shows an increase of 21,000 in the same period, 
thus showing a net annual increment to labour 
supply of about 3,000 workers. 





Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of July, 1947 


UBSTANTIAL increases in industria] em- 

ployment were reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at the beginning of July, 
when general improvement was indicated in 
all provinces, and in most industrial groups, 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing. The 
expansion was seasonal in character, but the 
percentage gain in Canada as a whole was 
slightly above the average for the time of 
year. The 17,760 co-operating employers in 
the eight major industrial groups had a staff 
of 1,946,032 men and women, a total which 
exceeded by 46,964 persons, or 2-5 per cent, 
the number they had employed at June 1; this 
advance was accompanied by that of 2-8 per 
cent in their disbursements in weekly salaries 
and wages. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the general index number of employment stood 
at 189-0, as compared with 184-5 in the pre- 
ceding monthly survey, and 173-6 at July 1, 
1946, when several important industrial dis- 
putes had been in effect. The figures at July 
1 in immediately preceding years were as fol- 
lows: 1945, 175-5; 1944, 183-5; 19438, 183-7, 
and 1942, 175-7. The latest index is the high- 
est in the record for July. The indicated in- 
crease in employment as compared with ‘the 
war years is due in the main to improvement 
in the non-manufacturing classes, while that 


shown in comparison with the pre-war situa- 
tion results from generally heightened activity 
in both manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
industries. 

There were pronounced increases at July 1 
as compared with a month earlier in manufac- 
turing, notably in food processing, lumber, 
pulp and paper and iron and steel plants. 
Among the non-manufacturing. divisions the 
movement was decidedly upward in mining, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, hotels and restaurants, and 
in retail and wholesale trade. Only in logging 
was there a general though moderate decline; 
this was seasonal, although it was rather less 
than normal for July 1 in the experience of 
earlier years for which data are available. 
The expansion in the groups just mentioned 
was also seasonal in character. In some cases, 
the reported gains were above average for the 
time of year. In transportation and construc- 
tion, however, the improvement was rather 
less than normal. In mining, the considerable 
increase largely resulted from the resumption 
of operations on a more usual scale following 
the settlement of the dispute in the coal fields 
of the Maritime Provinces which continued to 
affect the situation at June 1. 
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Payrolls—As already stated, the pronounced 
advance in industrial employment at the first 
of July as compared with June 1 was accom- 
panied by a relatively greater rise in the 
weekly salaries and wages! distributed by rep- 
resentative employers in the eight leading in- 
dustries; their payrolls rose from $68,375,865 
in the last report, to $70,317,314 at the date 
under review. The greater percentage increase 
in the payrolls than in the peronnel was partly 
due to the payment of higher wage-rates in 
certain industries, but the settlement of the 
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Maritime coal strike was also a factor. The 
weekly average per employee was $36.13, as 
compared wtih $36 at the first of June; the 
per capita figures at July 1 in earlier years of 
the record were as follows: 1946, $32.25; 1945, 
$32.32; 1944, $31.72; 1943, $30.97; 1942, $28.49, 
and 1941, $25.49. Since the beginning of the 
monthly record of payrolls at June 1, 1941, 
there has been an increase of 43:1 per cent in 
the average weekly earnings of the workers 
employed by the reporting firms in the eight 
leading industries as a whole. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 














TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941-100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 








Hight Leading Industries 





Index Numbers of 
Year and Month 





Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of 
A A ‘Wook A A ‘Weekly 
ggregate verage eekly ggregate verage eekly 
Eeey Weekly Weekly Earnings ep Weekly Weekly Earnings 
Payrolls Earnings Payrolls Earnings 
3 $ $ $ 
Tuner’, Vos... Pak 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
ft hao lates OY: pactaees Soe ee 120-0 148-1 125-6 31-72 134-4 167-7 126-9 32-44 
July~1;-1940 sere eee 114-9 144-5 128-0 32-32 123-3 156-3 128-8 32-94 
July, 15. 1OAG oha.8 ae 113-7 141-9 127-7 32-25 111-4 138-5 126-6 32-37 
Vanell], 1947a%. ... Week 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
Hebel y 109 leash oe os 118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35-34 
Wats Vel OA deoceccmt +e. 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35°81 
April 194 leestusacie sy. 118-3 163-9 141-5 35°73 116-3 160-8 140-7 385-98 
May 1, 1947 117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
June 15 19470.4.. see ees 120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36°64 
July 1, 1947 123-8 173-3 143-1 36-13 119-3 167-5 142-5 36-45 
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TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed by the Reporting Establishments in Canada, and Aggregate and Average Weekly 
Salaries and Wages at July 1, 1947, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, with 
Comparisons at June 1, 1947, July 1, 1946, and July 1, 1945. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 







gIndex Numbers?Based on June 1,¥1941 as 100p.c. 
Average Weekly - 
Earnings at 








Number | Aggregate 
Geographical and of Em- | W 


Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit 


Employment Payrolls 











July Jul July Jul June June July 


at 
July 1, uly y 
1947 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 } 1, 1947 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 


$ $ $ $ 


July July 





(a) PROVINCES 
















Maritime Provinees..... 138,983} 4,612,398) 33-19] 31-61! 30-35} 117-6] 108-8] 115-5! 178-4] 157-1 160-2 
Prince Edward Island. 3,138 91,986 29-31 29-23 27-63 140-9 130-1 127-0 189-1 174-1 160-2 
Nova Scotia........-.. 79,242) 2,644,296} 33-37] 30-76] 30-76 111-2 98-4; 109-6] 164-2 133-8} 149-1 
New Brunswick....... 56,603] 1,876,116} 33-15] 32-81) 30-00} 127-0] 124-7] 124-7/ 201-8] 196-1 179-4 

Quebet. Se 571, 489/19,623,063| 34-34) 34-70) 30-91] 120-9] 118-8] 111-5} 173-0] 171-9 143-7 

Ontario....... Eee ree 816,970)30,334,893} 37-13} 36-88] 32-71] 121-1] 118-9] 111-3] 165-9 161-7) 134-1 

Prairie Provinces....... 231,396) 8,441,177/ 36-48] 36-36] 32-84) 130-6] 126-2] 123-3] 180-0] 173-4 153 -0- 
Mamnitobaressesectessss 104,025} 3,793, 438 36-47 36-19 32-83 126-1 122-2 119-0 173-3 166-7 147-1 
Saskatchewan......... 45,785) 1,610,302} 35-17} 35-46} 31-73 127-0} 123-8] 120-3 172-3 169-3 147-0 
PAIDOrUAl os cckea he tea 81,580} 3,087,437] 37-23} 37-08] 33-49] 139- 133-2! 131-1 194-0} 185-1 164-7 

British Columbia....... 187,250) 7,305,783} 39-02} 38-85] 35-46} 145-7) 142-6] 120-2] 199-6 194-5} 150-1 

CANADA......... 1,946,032/70,317,314) 36-13] 36-06] 32-25} 123-8! 120-8] 113-7] 173-3 168-5} 141-9 
(b) Crt1es 

Montreal sin, weet iaen 282,915) 9,816,589} 34-70} 35-01] 31-22] 127-2 126-8} 120-4) 171-9 172-8} 146-6. 

Quebec: City. cccecscieveales 28,018} 851,665} 30-40} 31-05) 27-05} 114-0} 109-2] 102-3 164-8} 161-1 131-7 

We oronto eases eo sk Oke 258,018] 9,540,715] 36-98] 36-69} 32-93] 125-4] 123-3] 115-4] 175-9 171-7] 141-3 

Ottawa ctss. ose hl wee. 24,547; 780,448} 31-79] 31-60] 28-63 122-1 119-8} 114-9] 168-3 164-1 142-4 

Hamiltons 2 rote 62,340} 2,299,932) 36-89] 37-14] 382-35] 116-2] 114-5] 108-6] 156-2 154-9} 128-1 

Wandsor! iia 9 38, 216] 1,649, 601 43-17} 42-79} 87-16) 119-1 118-5} 104-9} 137-0} 135-3] 103-3 

Witiniper ser a Meee ee 66,302) 2,227,014) 33-59) 33-27) 380-52] 127-5} 125-41 122-7] 168-2] 163-8 147-1 

WENCOUVEE occ e ee 83,762) 3,028,368} 36-15) 36-23] 33-16] 158-4] 156-7] 135-2) 215-9] 214-1 169-6 

elif Senses ee aes 20,569} 678,762} 33-00} 31:63} 29-66] 114-0] 116-41 126-6] 166-0] 162-4 164-3 

Saintwdohn 4 as tee pe 13,456} 424,121] 31-52! 31-67] 29-31 126-6} 122-8] 118-7] 184-4 179-7} 160-9 

Sherbrooke.....2.... 00. 10,058} 287,834; 28-62} 30-50} 24-46] 111-4) 112-1 108-0) 153-3 164-4] 127-0 

Three Rivers............ 11,376} 398,807} 35-06) 36-09] 30-57] 137-5 134-0] 114-9] 186-5} 187-1 135-9 

Kitchener-Waterloo...... 19,866] 702,735} 35-37] 35-32} 30-50! 132-2 129-8} 123-3} 205-8] 202-0] 165-2 

London. os 0 ere 25,783} 890,922} 34-55) 34-30} 30-63) 144-2] 140-4) 130-4] 195-1 188-6} 157-9 

Fort William-Port 

rir rt Mere ha baely. 12,019} 477,644) 39-74! 38-381 35-07 83-8 80-9 72°7 124.9 116-6 95-3 

Aegina ee es «Se eee cies 11,578} 370,993] 32-04) 31-41) 29-29) 126-8) 125-41 113-41 175-9] 170-5 144-8 

Daskatoomy- wee suey ees 7,688} 247,265) 32-16) 31-97) 28-22} 152-8) 151-2) 149-5] 221-31 217-8] 191-4 

Calvary. ee ee 20,817| 717,894) 34-49] 34-381 31-99] 131-2] 198-1 123-0} 179-3} 174-6] 150-4 

Hdmonton. . 659.25. 222 20,455} 682,739} 33-38} 32-88] 30-52] 147-8] 144-1 140-4) 202-8} 194-8) 175-7 

VaetoriayA act. . Soya 13,537; 488,055) 36-05) 36-28] 32-45} 155-8] 155-2] 147-5) 294. 224-6} 190-9 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing........... 1,054, 283/38, 427,344] 36-45} 36-64] 32-37] 119-3 117-6} 111-4) 167-5} 165-9] 138-5 
Durable Goods!....... 491,328)19,009,661] 38-69] 38-91] 34-39} 116-0) 114-7] 107-3 159-3 158-3] 131-2 
Non-Durable Goods... 536, 347/18,319,163] 34-16] 34-32) 30-23] 122-1 120-2} 114-9] 176-8} 174-8] 146-5 
Electric Light and 

OM OR. tyes eae 26,608] 1,098,520) 41-29] 41-33) 38-75] 130-7] 125-41 122-8! 170-4] 163-6 146-6 

Loggingy )). pe bee, 72,068) 2,567,696] 35-63] 383-88] 29-51 149-5) 151-5) 124-4] 267-1] 257-3] 184-7 
AMIN ga, FO seers eo 78,762} 3,409,791} 43-29] 41-17] 39-41 94-4 88-9 90-0] 128-1 114-8} 112-3 

Communications......... 45, 885] 1,576,057| 34-35) 34-41] 32-40} 174-8] 170-5] 150-6] 220-4] 215-3 179-2 

Transportation........... 181,513} 7,984,147] 43-99] 43-37] 39-04] 142-9] 141-6 129-9} 191-8] 187-6} 154-9 

Construction and Main- : 
tenance2............... 211,994) 7,334,062} 34-60) 34-45] 31-22} 117-8} 107-6] 101-9] 177-1 161-1 138-7 

Services io eee .65, 389) 1,525,967) 23-34) 23-22) 20-95) 145-5} 138-4] 135-5! 209-5] 198-4 176-6 

DPRAG So: siasdu Bete 8 acs: 236,138) 7,492,250) 31-73] 31-50} 28-72} 131-0} 128-6] 121-9] 176-1 171-9} 148-9 

Eight Leading 
Industries............ 1,946, 032/70,317,314) 36-13) 36-00) 32-25] 123-8) 120-8! 113-7] 173-31 168-5 141-9 

FInances cel shane esa hdei., 80,343] 3,018,568} 37-51] 37-51] 34-66} 132-3 132-0} 124-2) 171-8] 171-4} 149-3. 
Total—Nine Leading 

Industries...... %,026,375/73,330,882| 36-19} 36-07] 32-35] 124-1] 121-3] 144-1| 173-3] 168-7 142-2: 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments, and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manu- 
facturing industries with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 
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When the figures of employment and pay- 
rolls in financial institutions are included, the 
survey shows that the total persons on the 
staffs of the reporting establishments in the 
nine leading industries at July 1 numbered 
2,026,375, as compared with 1,979,201 at the 
first of June. The indicated weekly salaries 
and wages increased from $71,381,916 at that 
date, to $73,330,882 at the beginning of July. 
The per capita earnings in the nine industries 
stood at $36.19, as compared with $36.07 at 
June 1, and $32.35 at July 1, 1946. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the weekly salaries and wages disbursed 
by the co-operating firms at June 1, 1941, as 
100; to facilitate comparisons of the trends 
of employment and payrolls, the indexes of 
employment have been converted from their 
original bases, 1926=100, to June 1, 1941, as 
100. The accompanying Table I shows that in 
the period for which information on payrolls 
is available, the number of persons on the 
staffs of leading establishments in the eight 
main industrial groups has increased by 23-8 
per cent, and the aggregate weekly earnings by 
73°3 per cent. Including finance, the increase 
in employment from June 1, 1941, to July 1, 
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1947, amounted to 24-1 per cent, while the 
gain in the salaries and wages in this com- 
parison was also 73:3 per cent. In previous 
monthly bulletins, the following factors have 
been cited as largely responsible for the much 
greater rise in the payrolls than in employ- 
ment: (1) the payment of higher wage-rates 
in very large numbers of industries and estab- 
lishments, in addition to the general increase 
resulting from the mandatory payment of 
cost-of-living allowances to the majority of 
workers; the rates at which these bonuses 
were paid were increased on more than one 
occasion before they were absorbed in the 
basic wage-rates as from February 15, 1944; 
(2) the progressive up-grading of employees 
as they gained experience in their work; and 
(3) reductions in the numbers and propor- 
tions of women workers. 

The gain in employment in manufacturing 
during the period for which data on current 
earnings are available amounted to 19-3 per 
cent, that in the indicated salaries and wages 
to 67-5 per cent, while the weekly average 
earnings have advanced by 42:5 per cent. The 
increase in recorded employment in the non- 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





—_—————._ | | — | | |S | | | | | | 


ad 
39) 

- 2 | £2 | QF F 

< So | 8st] o8 2 

> AB ae 4 Eg 

< Ss oS SES OR 

oO = |e | Aan Za 
Myer lee FOG) scene 103-8 109-4 
uly 1) LOS2 EVE 88-7 96-4 
gulye? 1, W9s3 ees. . oi 84-5 89-9 
July 1, 1934....... 101-0 100-4 
Sitlyie cd HOSS wiposeve 5 99-5 106-7 
July 1, 1936252. ...3 104-6 111-7 
July 1, 1937 208.....2 119-1 135-8 
July 1, WOS8eee. os! 113-5 116-7 
July? * 1. L392 o5.0)2 115-8 115-9 
PE yae t WOS Oa ce 124-7 124-0 
sully 1; LO4tees. 4 157-4 163-9 
FOLY: © Liye L942 Nee a) 175-7 177-2 
Julyzt 1, W4seee. 183-7 184-7 
July 1, 1944....... 183-5 187-8 
Oily le WO4G Ss 8 175-5 177-7 
SUly T1946 ere. 5.5 173-6 176-0 
vane 1, 1047See 5.54 181-0 169-4 
Bebe da lO4s £022.51 180-7 168-0 
Maret, 19479e. ...: 180-4 148-9 
Apres d,) 1047 oes. 180-7 153-3 
May *1, 194755......: 179-6 151-7 
Jpne SOWA AL 184-5 165-8 
July?*1, Woa7ess...: 189-0 179- 


Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provincesand 
Economic Areas 


as at July 1, 1947..| 100-0 7-2 0-1 4-1 





2-9 





? 

8 8 aa A 

oO Q o 2 

Pita Val ctads st wadini © lee 
Ss a> ed oO poe) 

g * so a 2 S ies 
Ce o) etye® = nN < MO 
AG its) 10e- 7 ENE SOT. ch oh dete ks wins. Petecudel ea 97-9 
86-6 89-2 BOMB ds bie sh ees ee 83-7 
83-0 85-0 Roi Bulehs eermds aareanale. 81-8 
94-1 | 109-9 Aside ds atk cue bed Roker: hoes 94-1 
94-8 | 102-7 B68 e. PEP ice. BAe 99-5 
IGTEGT |) 1062s be LOGO Hels comm ary diens cod eeee? 104-8 
118-0 | 122-2 | 104-0] 100-3] 110-2] 105-7 117-1 
119-9 | 114-0 99-8 96-5 | 102-9 | 102-9 108-0 
124-0 | 114-7] 104-0 98-5 | 107-5 | 110-0 111-0 
126-6 | 129-61 112-4 | : 106-8 |° 117-5 | 117-6 114-8 
161-8 | 165-3] 132-5 | 128-9] 133-71 187-3 139-2 
187-1 | 181-1] 139-4] 135-3 | 131-6] 150-9 167-9 
198-6 | 184-9 | 141-6] 138-3] 135-6 | 150-8 191-9 
195-3 | 185-1] 148-4] 144-0] 143-2] 158-5 187-5 
181-9 | 179-8] 144-6] 138-9] 140-7] 155-7 180-4 
175-4 | 179-6] 158-2] 148-4] 153-3] 176-3 162-2 
186-7 | 186-7 | 158-3] 151-3] 148-4] 175-4 180-4 
186-2 | 187-6 | 154-6] 148-3] 142-9] 171-7 180-8 
188-4 | 188-7 | 155-4] 149-5 | 145-1] 171-1 180-9 
185-8 | 189-9] 155-3] 149-1] 145-5 | 171-1 183-6 
182-2 | 189-4] 155-7] 148-9 | 147-2] 171-5 186-2 
186-9 | 191-8} 161-9] 152-4] 157-7 | 179-1 192-4 
190-1 | 195-4} 167-6] 157-3 | 161-8 | 186-9 196-5 
29-4 42-0 11-9 5-3 2-4 4-2 9-6 


Norr.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100), 
(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 





















Industries 1Relative| July 1, | Junei, | July1, | July1, | July 1, | July1, | July 1, 

Weight 1947 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 
Manufacturing.................. siviaianafe's ole ates 64-2 200-5 197-6 187-2 207-2 225°8 226-5 209-5 
Animal products—edible...........cceceee: 2-5 236-7 229-4 240-9 224-5 235-3 194-4 179-9 
Mar and! products yas 2k .uft. Scat tits « Oak 0-2 155-7 160-6 154-2 143-1 126-8 127-3 125-2 
Leather and products..........cccesscceees 1-7 154-9 156-9 154-7 139-6 137-5 140-5 136-9 
Boots‘and shoes is" cose cst oe see cents 1-0 142-1 144-2 142-6 129-2 126-3 126-6 127-1 
Lumber and products..........sceceeeeee ne 4-2 150-0 142-7 131-2 129-8 128-0 122-6 125-3 
Rough and dressed lumber....... gece 2-5 133-8 123-6 109-8 110-6 107-4 103-9 116-1 
Murniture.52. 2) eee ee ee Pio Meee 0:8 158-0 162-7 149-2 128-8 129-8 106-2 112-9 
Other lumber products............000: 0:9 207-7 199-1 194-9 203-5 203-4 208-2 171-3 
Musical instruments.............0. Seen 0-1 39-2 41-8 37-9 28-0 30-1 52-1 40-5 
Plant products—edible...........0.sceeeees 3-2 185-7 172-6 166-2 159-8 163-1 147-3 145-7 
Pulp and paper products..... Laencasite seta st 5-8 178-0 173-8 163-5 145-2 137-2 132-2 134-5 
Pulpandipaper, MIN 7. Sa. OS 2-6 165-4 159-5 149-7 132-8 125-2 122-3 127-7 
Paper products........seecee. svete tae tel 263-9 264-1 242-0 218-9 208-6 196-7 188-9 
Printing and publishing................ 2-1 165-2 162-6 155-4 137-0 128-9 123-0 124-8 
Rubber producta. i lijey tui Fale.s cow asa welese 1-3 195-2 197-5 162-4 181-0 164-2 126-3 127-0 
EOLUNO PIOGUCIE. 8 wc Nate cb ue ele 7:7 171-2 171-8 158-2 157-4 156-5 158-7 166-3 
hread, yarn and cloth................ 2-8 176-7 177-1 152-8 157-8 156-6 159-9 176-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-1 108-6 109-4 82-0 107-4 110-7 117-0 128-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-8 200-4 198-4 187-3 170-6 167-5 173-3 203-0 
. Artificial silk and silk goods....... 0:7 768-5 770-7 711-0 615-3 591-1 554-0 583-3 
Hosiery and knit goods..............ese0e. 1-3 163-7 162-8 154-3 146-6 146-6 143-6 139-0 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 2°8 172-6 174-0 161-1 159-6 157-8 162-2 169-6 
Other textile products.............00+- 0-8 161-1 167-7 172-6 166-3 167-4 167-9 169-2 
ODSLOO. ait tka, hen een ah Seen 0-5 120-9 119-3 117-9 122-0 123-6 126-7 123-6 
Beverages: :. Lhe MMe eC ee ae 0-9 323-0 308-2 299-9 265-7 246-7 218-1 238-8 
Chemicals and allied products 2-2 335-0 335-0 324-4 472-5 604-8 654-5 670-5 
Clay, glass and stone products 10 189-8 188-6 172-9 141-7 139-0 132-6 135-2 
Electric light and power............ a 1-4 195-9 187-9 184-1 154-2 145-7 143-9 149-8 
Electrical apparatus... ....4.5.0.ecesesceeces 2-6 348-4 345-8 295-7 291-3 332-1 302-7 252-7 
Iron and steel products.............cceecees 14-9 214-6 213-9 205-6 282-1 331-6 342-1 290-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products...... 1-9 271-0 267-7 255-9 243-4 252-7 265-5 250-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 1-6 256-9 255-2 233-7 216-4 223-0 244-3 254-9 
Agricultural implements............... 0-8 193-6 187-1 165-3 144-7 126-9 135-6 139-0 
Land vehicles and aircraft........ 5-6 174-5 174-5 167-3 244-1 303-0 285-7 240-3 
2-3 297-0 294-4 241-1 277-4 292 306 288-4 
1-2 489-7 494-5 509-7 | 1,252-8 | 1,508-7 | 1,570-6 | 1,074-2 
0-3 192-3 191-7 194-1 189-2 167 170 155-2 
0-6 210-0 205-7 182-1 259-6 291-1 316-8 294-9 
0-4 222-0 223-4 211-0 228-8 232-9 259-6 290-3 
2-5 222-7 223-3 222-7 307-2 377°9 439-8 392-5 
2-4 326-6 325-1 293-2 346-8 445-9 502-6 406-1 
0-8 222-2 216-8 226-6 223-5 220-6 212-2 199-7 
0-8 280-7 284-4 293-4 339-2 376°3 376-1 350-6 
By | 236-9 239-8 197-0 184-6 175-4 148-2 169-8 
4-0 167-2 157-6 159-5 146-5 153-1 156-5 174-1 
1-2 86-4 74-8 93-9 91-6 95-9 88-8 93-4 
2-0 805-2 305-5 278-3 246-9 269-9 302-0 358-1 
0-8 234-8 215-4 201-0 179-8 165-4 162-9 162-3 
2-3 169-9 165-7 146-4 118-7 110-0 104-8 105-7 
0-4 140-7 136-5 139-5 130-8 131-3 133-2 123-9 
1-9 176-5 172-3 147-6 115-1 104-2 97-0 100-7 
Transportation...................0cee0e eae 9-4 141-2 139-9 128-3 126-3 124-4 117-2 108-1 
Street railways, cartage and storage....... 3-1 227-6 225-6 209-9 192-7 186-8 168-2 155-8 
Steam railway, operation ..............006: 4-7 114-0 113-0 107-2 107-7 106-7 103-2 95-6 
Shipping and stevedoring..........e..eeee- 1-6 186-2 135-3 108-0 117-8 119-2 111-3 101-0 
Construction and Maintenance.............. 10-9} 163-8; 149-6) 141-7) 112-6] 110-8] 133-6 137-7 
MILGING 3s B50 ce he LESS 1 vee hip e t sidelateeetoidls 4-6 196-1 186-2 154-5 98-5 90-7 159-5 148-0 
ALIGU WANE 52. pte Bid e+ -Rwkhret ebuild os ee 4-3 207-6 179-1 180-6 146-6 151-3 149-9 165-6 
Batwa ys. tho Ohs 5b cRikbhoed dob umd 2-0 88-4 83-0 92-3 96-0 93-9 92-3 101-6 
Services (as indicated below).........ceccecees 3-4 250-5 238-4 233°3 208-9 207-7 193-0 184-8 
Hotels and restaurants........ccccccceseces 2-3 256-6 240-0 234-5 210-3 206-6 187-3 178-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...........2.-- 1-1 238-8 235-3 231-0 206-3 209-6 202-7 195-2 
WeMe. ooh sce. le do Badis dod web bes SRE RX Se See 12-1 205-4 201-6 191-1 172-0 161-2 151-4 152-8 
Retaili 229... tk. Bhevetet BE 5 ch ORE ce 8-6 211-2 207-4 197°5 177-8 167-5 158-3 159-7 
WhOlKAION. . Js 8.55.20 04 ot bbws db dah ccd: 3°5 192-2 188-4 175-9 157-8 145-3 133-8 134-5 
Eigy, t Leading Industries................0. 160-0 189-0 184-5 193-6 175-5 183-5 183-7 175-9 
MORTRAINCO baie. sce Pee hoes hee Ria eie teed davoal boieers 153-6 153-2 144-2 129-6 125-7 122-6 122-4 
Banks and trust companies...........cececcfececceess 154-4 154-3 144-3 133-2 130-0 126-8 126-0 
Brokerage and stock markets........ccecec[ecececees 208-6 207-4 253-8 190-9 139-8 115-0 107°3 
ENSUTOROR Sc dod Bon svdchegoee Be A ea 8 to Bs iavaiehe. tot 148-3 147-6 137- 121-3 119-1 117-4 118-4 
Nine Leading Industries ............ccccceceleces eeee-| 187-3 183-0 172-2 173-3 180-9 180-7 173-1 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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manufacturing industries taken as a whole in 
the same period was 29-6 per cent, and that 
in the weekly payrolls, 80-9 per cent. 

With regard to the marked variations in 
the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes it must be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill 
generally required of workers in the industry 
is of course a factor of paramount importance. 


The Sex Distribution of the Persons in 
Recorded Employment 


The 1,946,032 employees of the establish- 
ments co-operating at July 1 in the eight 
leading industries were made up of 1,535,816 
men and 410,216 women, the proportions being 
789 of the former sex and 211 of the latter in 
each 1,000 workers in recorded employment. 
The number of men showed an advance of 
40,207, or 2-7 per cent, as compared with 
June 1, while the gain among women was 
6,757, or 1-7 per cent. The ratios at June 1 
were 788 men and 212 women per 1,000 
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employees, and those at July 1, 1946, 779 men 
and 221 women per 1,000 persons on the 
staffs of the reporting employers. 

Firms in the nine major industrial groups 
showed a gain of 47,174 persons in the month, 
the additions being made up of 40,239 men 
and 6,935 women. ‘The percentage advance 
among the former sex amounted to 2:6 per 
cent, and that among tthe latter, to 1-6 per 
cent. The ratio of women per 1,000 persons 
of both sexes in recorded employment in this 
group of industries was 221, the smallest in 
the record; at June 1, 1947, the proportion 
was 222, while that at July 1, 1946, was 231. 
The proportion of women in recorded employ- 
ment had reached its highest point at 
October 1, 1944, when such workers con- 


‘stituted 261 per 1,000 persons reported in the 


eight leading industries, and 271 per 1,000 in 
the nine main industrial divisions. 

There were increases at July 1 as compared 
with June 1 in the number of men reported 
in all the major industrial groups except 
logging, there being especially large gains in 
manufacturing and construction. Improve- 
ment in the situation for women was also 
indicated in manufacturing and in mining, 
communications, transportation, construction, 
hotels and restaurants, trade and finance. 

‘AAs compared with July 1, 1946, there was 
an advance of over ‘10 per cent, in the number 
of males on the staffs of the reporting estab- 
lishments, accompanied by that of four per 
cent, in their women employees. 


Operations of the National Employment Service 


BY July, the placement problem was to 

find the worker for the job rather than 
the job for the worker. Fewer persons were 
registering for employment than at any time 
in the post-war period. At the beginning of 
June less than 2 per cent of the labour force 
was unemployed. Thus, activity during June 
and July was concentrated largely on the 
selective placement of school graduates enter- 
ing the labour market for the first time, and 
the directing of physically handicapped 
labour to employment where they would be 
most productive. Available labour supply fell 
by 16,000 during July and 13,000 in August 
to reach less than 86,000 at August 28. 


The prospects of obtaining sufficient labour 
for peak fall activity were slim. Predicted 
harvesting needs in the Prairies were large, 
despite below-average crop prospects. Food 
processing plants were planning an extensive 
program which would probably gain momen- 
tum by October. The late spring was 
expected to prolong the agricultural season, 
which, in turn, would affect fall employment 
in the woods. The shift to large-scale indus- 
trial construction tended to lengthen the 
construction season. 

Employment offices would not only have 
to face rising industrial needs but also a 
labour force sharply depleted by the with- 
drawal of thousands of university and high 
school students. 


Agriculture 


The seasonal movements of farm labour, 
under the direction of National Employment 
Service, were proceeding as scheduled. The 
transfer of Prairie workers to British Col- 


umbia berry fields had concluded with some 
850 workers moved under the _ excursion. 
Recruitment of Western farmers for Ontario 
amounted to less than 1,000 workers, con- 
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sequently additional help was brought in 
from Quebec. ‘Two excursions were charted 
to begin during August—the trek of Eastern 
help ito the Prairie harvest and of the 
tobacco hands from the southern United 
States to Ontario. At September 3, the latest 
available date, the Prairie excursion had 
reached the 1,400 mark while the tobacco 
movement was expected to near 1,500. 


Expectations of below-average yields in the 
Prairie provinces did not weaken labour 
demand greatly. The most serious drought 
areas were largely equipped with combine 
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machinery where there would normally be 
relatively little demand for help. Also the 
likelihood of simultaneous ripening of crops 
within the three Prairie provinces would pre- 
vent the usual inter-provincial exzhanges of 
help, so that calls for outside help would be 
greater than usual. 


Reporting of vacancies gained momentum, 
jumping from 1,022 per week in June to 1,442 
during July. Accordingly, placements rose, 
and totalled 997 per week during the period. 


Non-Asgricultural Industry 


Vacancies Notified 


The usual summer lull in employment 
expansion occurred during July with vac- 
ancies notified levelling off at the June total. 
Spring expansion activity had absorbed the 
winter unemployed by about the beginning 
of June and by early July available labour 
had narrowed down to “first jobbers”, 
students, the physically unfit, and persons 
shifting from job to job. 

During July, demand receded in all main 
industry groups with the exception of logging 
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Approximately one-quarter of these were 
filled through transference of help. 
and manufacturing. In logging, summer 


replacement needs and advance orders for 
the winter season upped labour requirements. 
In manufacturing, the monthly upswing was 
caused by the heavy canning season, and 
renewed activity in the secondary textile 
mills. 

Average weekly vacancies numbered 30,414 
during July leaving 86,809 unfilled at the end 
of the month. Slghtly more than one-third 
of the vacancies remaining on file were for 
women. 
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Logging—Logging drives in most regions 
had been completed by the end of July. Em- 
ployment in summer improvement and camp 
construction work was relatively low due to 
the fly season, warm weather, and heavy 
labour turnover. 
eased. by the arrival of immigrants from the 
Displaced Persons camp, of whom 1,490 were 
already scheduled to take up work in the 
Ontario logging camps. 

Logging requirements rose by 72 per cent 
during July to average 2,900 per week over the 
period. At the end of the month 12,283 
remained on file. 


Mining.—Demand for mining labour was 
reaching serious proportions. In Quebec, par- 
ticularly, the exit of workers to farms, con- 
struction, and woods work was causing great 
concern as replacements were almost unobtain- 
able. Limited housing accommodation con- 
fronted expansion throughout the Dominion 
although completion of company housing pro- 
jects in a few areas had improved the situa- 
tion. The most urgent requirements were 
for experienced miners and several mining 
companies had begun training courses to 
relieve the shortage. Demand was concen- 
trated mainly in the gold mining industry 
with abundant openings available for both 
underground and surface workers. The strict 
physical requirements in this industry, how- 
ever, greatly limited referral activity. 

Production had been resumed in the Mari- 
time coal mines on a reduced scale, con- 
sequently labour requirements were small. 
In the Prairie and Pacific regions demand 
was growing, and plans were under way to 
transfer miners from the Cape Breton and 
New Glasgow areas. 


Despite the fact that fewer vacancies were 
reported in July, labour requirements steadily 
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accumulated. Vacancies in the mining industry 
averaged 873 per week during July, to leave 
3,518 on file at the month end. 


Manufacturing—Labour requirements in 
manufacturing moved upwards slightly during 
July due to seasonal activity in food process- 
ing plants and textile mills. Holiday shut- 
downs, coupled with continued material short- 
ages, slackened’ industrial demand elsewhere. 

Foundry help continued to be scarce despite 
the growth of training schemes designed to en- 
courage beginners into the trade. The abun- 
dance of alternative opportunities, the ex- 
tremely hot working conditions, and the 
physical endurance needed made recruiting 
difficult. 

Secondary textile mills were active on pro- 
duction of the fall line of clothing. Perman- 
ent as well as seasonal labour was required and 
some plants were undergoing decentralization 
so that all available sources of labour might 
be tapped. 

Food canneries were preparing for an excep- 
tionally active season. Berry crops, par- 
ticularly strawberries, were well above average 
and a fairly heavy fruit crop was expected. 
Labour scarcities were beginning to appear 
but the full force of demand would not be felt 
until September when the industry would 
have to face, not only the withdrawal of 
student labour, but also increased seasonal 
activity. Full crews for fish canning plants in 
British Columbia were assembling with no 
serious manpower shortages having yet arisen. 

The manufacturing industry reported 9,072 
vacancies per week in July, representing a 7 
per cent gain during the month. At July 31, 
there were 27,232 vacancies remaining on file. 


TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Month 
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Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 

125, 616 62, 447 188,063 31,368 27,796 59, 164 
114, 670 44, 886 159, 556 71,170 25, 15% 96,327 
70, 870 46,366 117, 236 113, 959 30, 886 144, 845 
95, 814 45, 820 141, 634 111,219 31,040 142,259 
91,662 41,156 132,818 102,676 31,593 134, 269 
68, 818 38, 707 107,525 110, 465 29,003 139, 468 
54, 742 34, 987 89, 729 135, 956 28,221 164,177 
39,908 32, 793 T2401 155,965 37,140 193,105 
36, 801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37,994 194, 814 
43,010 38, 725 81,735 145, 906 35, 448 181, 354 
53, 484 38, 706 92,190 122,771 34, 192 156, 963 
62,770 39,870 102, 640 94,170 32,011 126,481 
59,921 35, 263 95, 184 80, 985 33,514 114,499 
58, 902 31, 132 90, 034 69, 387 29,515 98, 902 
70, 238 40, 230 110, 468 60, 094 25, 863 85, 957 


nee UI EE IIIS 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Construction—By the end of July, there 
were two jobs for every one applicant in the 
construction trades; in the Maritime region 
only, applicants exceeded vacancies. The 
greatest discrepancy between demand and 
‘supply was in the carpentry and bricklaying 
trades although cement and concrete finish 
workers were in short supply. Material short- 
ages, especially electrical appliances, plumbing, 
cement and high-grade lumber, were also 
holding up construction work. 
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Construction work was swinging into indus- 
trial and institutional projects as activity with- 
drew from the residential field due to rising 
building costs. The larger industrial projects 
were expected to offer a longer season of 
activity which should reduce the winter un- 
employment problem. 

Road construction was active in all parts of 
the country despite material and Jabour short- 
ages. Asphalt and other road oils were in 


TABLE IIL—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST 1, 1947 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
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Industry Male Female Total July, 1947 
Absolute | Percentage 
AGRICULTURE) HISHING 1)i03010)5 Lead. ie, oe eS 2,797 425 3,222 + 8 + 0-2 
LoGeeine 
Pail WOOd ee te chet racials obe te nue me ee. eek eee 10,393 7 10, 400 +2,355 +29-3 
DOP erg cts otc treet miele natearh woke iare hee esc PRO ae coe 1,716 9 1,725 + 461 +36-5 
Other logging Piooksse. ces hoses talnain'e Gaon: EE: Me oe 156 2 158 + 60 +61-2 
otal: Sr iiceens. CeO. PROT. eebec sc... on 12, 265 18 12, 283 +2, 876 +30-6 
MINING 
BART PROD Bee tf IRN Mere nee SARI Waar RSENS AE ap WEB Team ee 487 1 488 + 21 + 4:5 
Metallic ores 
TON, EGE RT CS, iret aie Sie OM 54 Va aT, 54 + 20 +58-8 
GOlG ect ete NORRIS eee cat hegre op eg ee ea 1,503 v 1,510 + 253 +20-1 
Nickel. BOC. ry, ETS, TO Dou ulerecee eect 585 + 9 + 1-6 
CODDOD Biss icle Bene etek: Maes acca tea ee eeetone oe 212 2 214 +r 14 + 7:0 
Ofnerimetallia oresten een eee Tee 158 1 159 + 414 + 9-7 
Non-metallic minerals.) .. 3645 5... 5400 ds s9.5 609 oo oc cab dbocecse 446 6 452 + 62 +15-9 
Prospecting and oi] producing 2.3 . i... se os oe oeebicevoscddcctel 52 4 56 + 83 —59-7 
TOUR) ees Sot ees ak ee a a a 3,497 21 3,518 + 310 + 9-7 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and kindred products.......ccsssscccccctcceccccepwovede 2,159 1,493 3, 652 —1,030 —22-0 
Textiles, apparel Kete2 . . HUW. RE ee ees 1, 843 7,178 9,021 + ltl + 0-1 
Lumber and finished lumber products...............ccceecceece 2,289 267 2, 556 — 524 —17-0 
Pulp and paper products and printing..............ececcececeees 1,130 884 2,014 — 334 —14-2 
Chemicals and allied products,...........ccccccccccccccccceeces 448 228 676 — 356 —34-5 
Products of petroleum and coal..........cccccceececece Age Aone 148 28 176 + 48 +37-5 
Rubber prodiwteys:: cards «odes Hep otehs REE» BAS BER Dek 237 314 551 = 138 — 6-5 
Heather and ‘products :iwc severe sche aeeaee lcn cc. oarteceteere sus 301 657 958 — 147 —13-3 
Stone, clay and glass products. ............ ccc ccccccccccceccece 602 90 692 + 16 + 2-4 
Tron and. steel and. products, 0 oia0 iiss 548 Ti avs care etere sind de nowt 1,573 240 1,813 + 104 + 6-1 
Non-ferrous metals er eos ec ucbh se ctr ne coe aioe 1,417 131 1,548 + 485 +45-6 
Machitiory ta... Uaeg Soret int eee Sh We eee ee we atte 1,097 495 1,592 oe) 267 —14-4 
Trensortalion oouiminens eae ee) cn Cn 1,302 45 1,347 + 92 + 7:3 
Miscellaneous. 23. 855043. 38 So, Seon ent ae ia 290 346 636 — 205 —24-4 
TOLAL  s icbad Cotes v OSCR te ee s....{ 14,836 12,396 27,232 —2,145 — 7-3 
CONBIREOTIONG 35 oo Gees ie Bee cc ke ae cs a ee EB 11,246 95 11,341 + 7 + 0-7 
EHBNBEOUTATION. . oc conse cle c ie oty aaetee ar ee ee E 2, 568 121 2,689 — 483 —15-2 
ComMMUNICATIONS AND OTHER Pusiic UTIMirTiMs............cceceece. 723 310 1,033 — 280 —21-3 
TRADE 
Wholesales) eo. .0. 000s ayes sb eee on wd ees bate ee, 1,624 773 2,397 — 385 —13-8 
Retail ores ek Chee ee kee CORN ee RU TRY tae 2,430 3,407 5, 837 — 734 —11-2 
ROGAES, .hseeu et he'e bts ae oboe nes Cla ee ees ce 4,054 4,180 8, 234 —1,119 —12-0 
Finance, INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE. .........ccccccececcccceccceces 1,019 1,041 2,060 — 250 —10°8 
SERVICE . 
PBC.) Cer Or heey ek SRS Ee RA HOC bE DME ae 1,597 700 2,297 — 233 — 9-2 
Dromiestie stato. aia e kk) be ee TO ee PE oe Ts 162 2,781 » 2,943 — 637 —17-8 
Forponals (6.35. , far caee ls | Mae (eee p Oe ee. t ee Be.) Fe 1,669 6, 280 7,949 —1,945 —19-7 
Custom and répair. ©7204 eo a ee, LO hs 1,427 173 1,600 — 226 —12-4 
Other services: 55. bee oh es ei eee ee SOR ee. 1,029 2,601 3, 630 —1,078 —22-9 
oO a eRe Ger AES DI OR SANE ky, wa: Rae te hy Ca eee 5, 884 12, 535 18,419 —4,119 —18-3 
Al Inatisttiee srt ee ae ee Smchis ChAT one 58,889 31,142 90,031 —5,126 — 5-4 
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short supply. «The most pressing labour needs 
were for machine operators and heavy 
truckers. 

Railway construction also was held back by 
manpower scarcities. Low wages and in- 
different housing facilities discouraged recruit- 
ment of help. 

Vacancies reported in the construction in- 
dustry maintained a constant level during 
June and July. At July 31 unfilled vacancies 
numbered 10,969 (5,660 skilled and 5,309 un- 
skilled) while unplaced applicants totalled 
5,337 (2,769 skilled and 2,568 unskilled). 


Trade—Restraint in consumer spending has 
continued throughout the spring and summer 
season despite the additional business provided 
by the tourist traffic. Resistance to higher 
prices, inferior stock on hand and the down- 
trend in real wages (earnings adjusted accord- 
ing to changes in cost of living) were largely 
responsible for the slack in buying. To in- 
crease trade, retailers had resorted to a larger 
and more diversified quantity of summer sales. 

Replacement needs for the holiday season 
and additional staff requirements during the 
summer sales provided temporary employment 
for many students. Opportunities were also 
open for employment on a permanent basis 
but. qualifications were strict. 
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Vacancies during July receded slightly to 
average 3,380 per week. \At the end of the 
month 8,234 remained on file. 


Service—The almost uninterrupted demand 
for women in industry and offices since 1941 
had placed a constant drain on female employ- 
ment in the service industries. In June, 1941, 
women in the service industry totalled 461,000 
or 57 per cent of the total female employment; 
in June, 1947, the corresponding figures were 
356,000 or 34 per cent. Male service employ- 
ment, however, presented a different picture. 
The unskilled, the physically handicapped, and 
the older man were seeking service work since 
it offered steady, secure, and relatively light 
work suitable to their capabilities. The result 
had been that demand in the service industry 
had weighed heavily for women while regis- 
tration of workers was concentrated among 
men. At the end of July there were three 
jobs to offer every female service worker while 
only one job existed for every three men 
registered. 

Orders for women in domestic work were 
increasing in anticipation of the immigration 
of displaced persons scheduled to begin in 
September. 

Dry cleaning establishments and laundries 
were particularly hard-pressed for labour dur- 


TABLE III.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND2BY SEX, 
AS AT AUGUST 1, 1947 


(SouRCE: 


Occupational Group 


Professional and Managerial Workers.............sseeeseeees 
Plarreal WOEGts ccc nail e ee TENS os Soi cisin aie ele sioele ie eieisia e's 
MRS TVVOLKOLS. co cetce eae oe ca ae ae odes cits sicsisiee osin siecle 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............s+++see8 
Sea TYVOTT er ea eat ean drchs Slase'w siejsterevevererelaie one) overs oieye tela lecaeeibe's 
Agriculture and Fishing..............seeeeeceecscseeeeeeeees 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers............s-eseeeeeeeeeees 
Food and kindred products..... ied Gas Se alee a nate aiareut etre 
Moxtiles, clothing, ObC3. Sai ash <joieoie ¢ 5 s:s'elerein« eisieinie eisisie.e.si0;0 
Lumber and wood products.........ccecesevecccsccceess 
Pulp, paper and printing....... Re Scie CR ER OOM Coe 
Leather and products.). Shi. wesle edocs ccciccccsecese cece. 
Stone, clay and glass products..........ceceeeeceeesecees 
Metal wowing ..22: accu i cresn s:0\01e)e'e 4 ejeieieinin/slele(ninisieisie sieis.e'es 
NETGCLTICAL: MRE rete cate teks coe cs inrelsiaeg omiaslqunrns.ee nearer me's 
Transportation equipment, 1.0.C.......0.eceeeeeeeeeeeees 
IMEI gt Sees inoiges oats tot ee ie, 0:epetne Pas pictatt aon a Neue amend wor = wae 
Construction..... dee Og RRC ies eh Bin 2 Pee aS 
Transportation (except SCAMEN)......... 0s eee eee ee eeees 
Communication and public utility...............eeeeeeee 
TAG OANGIBEL VICE! sh cs Matels 0.4.0.5 cls aielnia's 0)6/s'e aleusie ain gia Sistas 
Other skilled and semiskilled..............ccseeeeeerees 
Foremensorust gauss sceieee calcels iE Ses te eR aes 
A pprentiGeiiei.k once u ncbbdadascoerdasncoatecsocanerecers 


Unskilled Workers.......... Ty. SR Se ae Seer i BANG 
MOOG ANG TOWACKO:.. .. cs Detenc ccs ds cwesscdccemeeceneyes 
Lumber and lumber products..........esesececceceeecee: 
Metalworking.............6.. Ee he RPE Oe RO Ee ee 
Construction...... foe WERE, Ses aah ee decode dastesee. - 
Other unskilled workers........--ccccccescvccccveceece ore 


Total::....... Roe eect corde ene vree eters’ 


Form UIC 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1,422 600 2,022 3,508 715 4,223 
1,380 4,318 5,698 6, 148 10, 462 16,610 
2,360 1, 809 4,169 2,980 4,618 7,598 
2,110 10, 677 12, 787 7,417 4,195 11,612 
203 5 208 830 9 839 
2,889 163 1,126 
28,030 6,447 24, 826 
3l 105 721 
1,004 5,056 2,082 
11,047 16 789 
238 143 358 
128 291 824 
62 4 72 
2 323 46 3, 622 
275 48 570 
Oo leepereee 1,591 
EOL il ae Atlee aseee As 501 
5,309 2 2,570 
1,972 2 4,018 
157 1 112 
487 522 807 
2,784 129 3, 960 
175 16 436 
422 66 1,793 
20, 468 7,200 32,057 
1,281 1,202 , 196 
1,407 12 782 
1,776 315 832 
BF OGOc ete wis.scace 2,769 
10,344 5,611 26,478 
58, 862 31, 219 98, 891 
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ing July due to increased labour turnover. 
The hot, humid working conditions during 
the summer together with the abundance of 
alternative jobs available resulted in a notice- 
able exit of workers from the industry. 


Vacancies in the service industry (other than 
public and professional) averaged 5,476 per 
week during July to leave 16,122 on file at the 
end of the month. 


Applicants Registering 


The day-by-day registrations for work had 
consistently fallen off since the beginning of 
the year, with the exception of the June 
period when the influx of first jobbers caused 
a slight increase. The lowest recorded regis- 
tration took place in July when 28,518 persons 
reported each week as against 29,921 and 
30,802 one month and one year before 
respectively. 

In general, it reflected a full and relatively 
stable employment situation in contrast to 
the unsettled labour conditions existing one 
year ago. During July, 1947, there were 3,112 
workers involved in strikes or lockouts with 
a time loss of 24,355 man-days. In July, 1946, 
there were 50,429 workers involved resulting 
in a time loss of 915,911 days. Also com- 
pletion of physical reconversion, improved 
material supply lines, and the general 
uptrend in wages tended to steady labour 
market operations during 1947. 
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The highly competitive labour market was 
beginning to noticeably increase labour turn- 
over. However, most of the shifting between 
jobs was carried on under pre-arranged agree- 
ments with employers rather than through the 
Employment Service. 

By the end of July, available labour had 
been carefully screened and sifted to meet 
the jobs on hand. Applicants in the “more 
employable” age (20-44 years) had been 
reduced from 60 per cent of the unplaced at 
the end of April to 53 per cent at July 31. 
Conversely, the more difficult to place appli- 
cants (aged 65 and over) jumped from 8 to 
10 per cent while the “under twenty” appli- 
cants jumped. from 10 per cent to 19 per cent. 
In the younger age groups many were seeking 
only temporary work during the summer 
vacation and consequently were suitable for 
only certain kinds of jobs. 

Unplaced applicants at July 31 had fallen 
to 98,891. With labour requirements normally 
reaching their peak in September, it appeared 
that a steadily tightening labour market 
would develop during the next two months. 


Referrals 


Referral activity during July reflected the 
pressure of a steadily declining labour supply. 
The early scaling down of available labour 
tended to limit referral activity later in the 
season. Thus, despite the favourable employ- 
ment conditions in existence, referrals declined 


TABLE IV.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
AS REPORTED BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
—_—__———OOOOeaeaeleleoOEES eee eee oo eee 


Industry 


V——_—_————— CV_ rrr 


DERGB. 15 POW wat <tc TREN Re TR TR 





Weekly Average 

SeronS Referrals | Placements 
gad Srakatasagadecaba siehe caldera 1, 441 938 996 
AE Dic trees Pct Ae eee 2,900 452 327 
AE, Ae COR NR ORO Tare Pie 873 618 410 
Sad ate Rt x Se ala thy a ae 9,072 7,194 4,346 
a Cie RNG RU Sel yD 1,919 1,523 906 
a Sep lonuste ep aahs Gada aoe 1 od 901 536 
ay eho Obata cic ot ucla Saw ogee oo oe 1,093 937 596 
sk RC iehacorni of at aR areca ara yaa 630 507 341 
T rarotreNah al cinzarmenSisbces ss Saab Gecttee 232 254 138 
Ber Ab EPA. iden ae a 70 67 35 
Sheek wate a trek ep aeiedes datads alee 129 81 47 
PAE Pee: Me ns Dh Ue 200 132 66 
AE ie VR THANE Oe ee Ad 279 267 149 
sip AG aRer ov’ ee ROIS Foe oh a ae 724 664 373 
Ss fe eke any ec anne 570 475 321 
ee Pe ene Bee ct PEP eee 712 656 366 
5, 8 OS Meagan hal ae ches 603 565 391 
Lap elo Ebates tata Sean ea ate ek 180 165 81 
i ME 0 an ad a 4, 882 4,120 2,939 
PRA Sis Ape pent (rat Duran A 1,445 1, 294 845 
erence ort pee et ey 278 244 162 
eo Aroha dd. oh Sen AR oe ah Soa ays 3,380 3,566 1, 897 
ree cere r tt Cee oe 429 440 
die Shel etc dean dh acacase eh arsine: ade 1,679 1,461 940 
bo dha) aga ane 3. Ak Mbit eo ore ate Pe 5,476 4, 834 3,320 
i Wade Nerang ecnast one eas 31, 855 25,161 16, 418 
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by three per cent. An average of 24,223 
referrals were effected each week during July 
which was comparable to the April level. The 
downtrend during July took place in all main 
industry groups with the exception of mining 
and food processing industries. . 

The proportion of applicants referred to 
jobs fell slightly during July. Whereas in 
June, 45 referrals were effected per 100 avail- 
able applicants (those on file at the beginning 
together with those notified during the period) 
by July the percentage had dropped to 42. 
At the same time, a smaller proportion of 
jobs received referrals with the percentage 
declining from 50 to 45 per cent of available 
vacancies. 


Placements 


The constant level of placements during 
the past three months in tthe face of lessened 
referral activity, was indicative of the tight 
employment situation. Employers were relax- 
ing hiring specifications and persons, who in 
a freer labour market might not have been 
accepted, were placed into employment. 
Temporary student labour was being used to 
a great extent. The physically handicapped 
and older workers were constantly screened 
and re-screened to meet expanding employ- 
ment opportunities. Labour surplus areas 
were being drained to meet rising manpower 
needs in other areas. 

The industrial distribution of placements 
showed only minor changes during July. 
Added placement work in mining, food 
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processing, trade and services offset slow- 
downs in sawmills, construction and heavy 
industry. Placement of men continued to be 
approximately double that for women. 
Average weekly placements totalled 15,422 
during July as compared with 17,015 one year 


_before. 


Both seasonal and long-term movements of 
workers took place during July. Temporary 
transfers were largely in construction, trans- 
portation, and sawmills. Long-term move- 
ments were mainly into mining and machinery 
manufacturing; the Cape Breton area had 
moved 2,210 workers (2,047 male and 163 
female) by September 4. 

Casual placements, or those of less than 
seven days’ duration, continued to account 
for 12 per cent of placements reported 
during July. The following table gives a 
summary of casual and regular placements 
since the beginning of 1937:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
OSG, eperstits. BPA 4 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
TOSS Hermnieb aes ere 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
W939i oO al ed 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
1040s roe teens sore es: 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
BOS Tels tebe oe ss 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
ht De ene 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
1993. 2.3.5 SS AR... 1, 890, 408 53,618 1, 944, 026 
1944.6 5. hres heer aise 1,693,119 46,798 1, 739, 917 
AO eens eects ree tas 1,445, 692 47,889 1,493, 581 
TOAG Raters PRR. oo hace 85, 593 73,819 859,412 
1947 (30 weeks)....... 393, 232 56, 899 450, 131 





Special Placements 


The approach to placement work tends to 
change as the labour market shifts from one 
of labour surplus to one of labour shortage. 
When vacancies were scarce the problem was 
to get a job for the worker; as employment 
expanded, it became one of getting a worker 
for the job. Necessarily, the latter approach 
called for a careful and selective analysis 
of all available labour. With this in view, 
employment officers were examining ll 
potential sources of labour during the period 
under review. Physically handicapped labour 
was one segment of the labour force in which 
unemployment continued. In order to make 
the best use of this reserve of manpower, 
selective placement officers were endeavouring 
to make an individual study of the capabili- 
ties of each applicant. This analysis, along 
with a thorough knowledge of the job require- 
ments, aided the officer in selecting the most 


productive line of work for the impaired 
worker. 

Placements of the physically handicapped 
were temporarily reduced during the June- 
July period, due in the main to the shorter 
reporting period. Placements from June 16 
to July 14 totalled 1,154 as against 1,489 and 
1,213 one month and one year before respec- 


tively. At the July date, 5,099 remained 
unplaced. 
The enlargement of N.ES. facilities 


designed to deal with youth placements had 
greatly increased the number of “first jobbers” 
channelled through the local employment 
offices. At the end of July, 19 per cent of 
available supply was under 20 years of age 
as against 13 per cent one year before. 
Employment offices reported that, in general, 
absorption had been proceeding satisfactorily 
although the low wages in some areas 
increased labour turnover. 
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Executive and Professional Offices 


In contrast to the trend earlier in 11947, 
fewer vacancies and applications were reported 
in E and P offices during June and July than 
in the corresponding period in 1946. The 
reduced activity in ‘the latter part of the 
season reflected the speedy absorption of 
university graduates. One year before, labour 
unrest and reconversion difficulties reduced 
technical and administrative requirements, so 
that a greater length of time was needed for 
placing ‘the graduating class. 

In the executive field, the placement 
problem pivoted on the selective placement 
of the qualified but older worker. Many 
employers had been discriminating against 
workers of more than 45 years of age. How- 


ever, the publicity given to the serious 
implications which might arise out of this 
employment practice improved both the 
quantity and quality of jobs open to these 
applicants. 

Vacancies in the executive and professional 
field jumped from 180 per week to 195 during 
July. Applications, on the other hand, con- 
tinued to fall from the May peak and by 
July averaged 219 each week. Fewer place- 
ments were effected due to the falling off in 
labour supply; average weekly placements fell 
from 69 to 59. At the end of July unplaced 
applicants numbered 2,023 while unfilled 
vacancies totalled 1,824. 


Veterans 


Applications Seasonal expansion had 
absorbed available labour by ‘the end of 
May, consequently veteran applications 
dropped sharply during June and July. The 
decline was common to dischargees of both 
World Wars, although slightly more pro- 
nounced among the younger group. Average 
weekly applications totalled 6,044 during July 
as against 7,087 in June and {10,220 in July, 
1946. 


Placements—Veteran placements fell 
sharply in contrast to the constant level 
maintained in the general field. The stable 
level of general activity resulted from the 
absorption of first jobbers from high schools, 
very few of whom were veterans. 


The problems confronting veteran place- 
ments were similar to those experienced in 
general referral work—“older age” discrimina- 
tion, immobility of workers complicated by 
housing shortages, the difficulties arising out 
of occupational shifts, lack of qualified 
applicants, etc. 


Placement of handicapped persons slack- 
ened during the June-July period as persons 
on file were gradually being pared down to 
cases of extreme physical handicaps. Place- 
ments from June 16 to July 14 totalled 657, 
to leave 1,863 unplaced at the period-end. 

Total veteran placements during July aver- 
aged 3,372 per week representing a 16 and 
37 per cent drop over the previous month 
and year respectively. 


Unplaced Applicants—By the end of July 
the unplaced had fallen to 25,125, or 25 per 
cent of the total unplaced. Almost 20 per 
cent of the veterans unplaced were registered 
in the chronic unemployment areas of Nova 
Scotia. The remaining applicants were 
scattered throughout the country, the heaviest 
concentration being in Vancouver. 


The length of time which applications 
remained on: file showed a sharp fall during 
July. At July 31, applicants registered for 
more than two weeks accounted for 65 per 
cent of the total in comparison to 72, 73 and 
77 at the preceding month-end dates. 


Regional Analysis 


The following regional analysis is based on 
reports received from National Employment 
Service offices throughout the country. The 
report covers the month of July, 1947. 


Maritime Region 


Reports from the Maritime Region showed 
that all industries were making marked 
progress under favourable weather conditions 
and without any serious labour shortage 
materializing. While Cape Breton and New 
Glasgow areas were still reporting a surplus 
of unplaced workers, New Brunswick and 


Prince Edward Island had materially reduced 
the number left on file. 


Agriculture—Fine weather had prevailed 
resulting in the harvesting of an average crop 
of hay. While early potatoes were inclined 
to be poor, it was expected that there would 
be a good crop of the late varieties. Thus far 
there had been no noticeable shortage of farm 
help. Already contracts for seed potatoes 
had been signed at an average price of $3.50 
per barrel. 

It was estimated that while the Annapolis 
Valley apple crop would be average, it would 
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be 60,000 barrels short of last year’s produc- 
tion. The market outlook was uncertain 
because of the loss of United Kingdom orders. 

About. 150 workers from Saint John had 
been referred to employment as pea-viners in 
the state of Maine. 

Fishing—tThe drop in price and the loss of 
markets had caused the fishing industry to 
curtail operations. This had an adverse effect 
on such industries as boat building, lumber- 
ing, shook milling and salt mining. 
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Lumbering—A steady demand existed for 
pulp workers in all areas but it was not 
expected that any large number of workers 
would accept this employment during the 
fly season. However, it was expected that 
once the cooler weather arrived workers would 
be attracted by the good wages being offered. 
The advertising campaign for loggers launched 
by a Vancouver logging agency offering per- 
manent employment at a minimum wage of 
95c per hour, was causing some concern. With 
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the expected heavy demand for skilled 
lumber workers in New Brunswick next 
winter, it was felt that the industry could 
not afford to have many men leave the 
province. 


Mining—The general picture in the mining 
industry was bright with the Cape Breton 
area reporting substantial increases in output 
per man. Mining in the Minto area, how- 
ever, was unsettled, as a result of price 
increases lessening demands, and the possible 
discontinuance of the Government subsidy 
on coal. 

The peat moss industry, while operating at 
capacity, was being hindered by the lack of 
continuous sunshine which is essential in the 
drying process. 


Manufacturing—The production of steel 
at the Sydney Steel Plant had reached the 
highest peak in history during this period. 
Planing mills, woodworking plants, and pulp- 
mills were reported to be working at capacity. 
There was a shortage of textile workers and 
male trainee could be readily placed. 

Employment was high in steel shipbuilding 
and repair yards in Nova Scotia. It was 
estimated that the labour force equalled if 
not exceeded that of the war years. With 
the exception of electric arc welders sufficient 
help was available. 

Halifax shipyards were exepecting to start 
work on three ships for the Argentine Govern- 
ment shortly and have contracted for the 
conversion and refitting of nine vessels for 
Acadia Overseas Freighters Ltd. to begin next 
spring. The Saint John Drydock, which had 
been very slack for some time, had received 
an order for repairs. About 400 men will 
be called in for a period of three to four 
months. 

Depressed prices in the fishing industry, and 
increased costs had caused a number of the 
wooden shipbuldng yards to close. 


Construction—While commercial and war- 
time housing projects "were showing marked 
progress, individual building had lagged. Out- 
side of building undertaken by the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corp., no building 
was being done for rental. Material shortages, 
the most important being cement, had held up 
the work at many points. Skilled carpenters 
were in short supply but general labour was 
plentiful. 


It was expected that 300 workers would 
be required for the building of the Prince 
Edward Island ferry terminal. Some diffi- 
culty in obtaining men might arise as this 
work coincided with the potato harvest. The 
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lack of accommodation was hindering the 
employment of workers in the heavy construc- 
tion program at Fredericton. 

Highway and street construction, mostly 
grading and paving, was employing a great 
many men in all districts. Steel shortages, 
however, had eliminated any bridge building 
for this year leaving a heavy program for 1948. 

Transportation—Rail passenger traffic and 
bus services rose sharply during the month 
due to the heavy influx of tourists. 


Quebec Region 


In the Quebec Region progress was 
reported in all fields with manufacturing 
reaching the highest level of peace-time pro- 
duction. Construction was somewhat ham- 
pered by the increased cost of materials and 
labour while mining activity was limited by 
an acute shortage of workers. 


Agriculture—The crop situation bad im- 
proved greatly during the fine weather and it 
appearea that an average yield could be 
expected. Haying was progressing with 40 
per cent of the crop already stored while 
cereal and graden crops were maturing rapidly. 
Fruit development was good, an abundant 
crop of strawberries having already been har- 
vested while orchards showed promise of 
heavy yields. Pasture lands throughout the 
province were excellent. An adequate supply 
of labour was available at most points. 


Fishing—Along the Gaspe Coast the price 
of cod had dropped from the wartime price 
of 7 cents per pound to 24 and 3 cents per 
pound. This was making it unprofitable for 
fishermen to operate under the prevailing 
wage rates and men were returning to logging 
camps much earlier than last year. 


Logging —Logging operations were at a low 
ebb as most drives had been completed. How- 
ever, it was estimated that at the end of the 
month 17,000 men were in the woods—some 
were hired for cutting while others were 
working on improvements and camp con- 
struction. It was expected that the demand 
for workers would be stepped up during 
August. 


Mining—There was much activity in mining 


areas although production was _ seriously 
retarded by the shortage of beginners, 
labourers and skilled workers. Considerable 


prospecting in new areas was being done both 
private concerns and the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Mines. Diamond drilling had started 
to taper off. Extensive development work 
was ready to be carried out—all of which 
called for additional help which was not 
forthcoming. 
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Among the producing mines, the labour 
situation was at a critical low as many miners 


were leaving temporarily for farm and woods — 


operations during the summer. The situa- 
tion was further aggravated by the increasing 
number of new producers coming into being. 
With the decided lack of workers for this 
work in the labour market, mine operators 
were looking to the revised immigration policy 
for some relief. It was estimated roughly 
that the Rouyn-Noranda district alone 
required 1,000 men for underground work. 
The gold mines in the Malartic District had 
reached an agreement with the Union cover- 
ing a ten-cent increase for underground work. 
In an effort to overcome labour shortages, 
National Employment Service offices were 
making a special survey in the Montreal, 
Quebec. Three Rivers and Hull districts to 
recruit mine beginners. 


Manufacturing—The index of general manu- 
facturing, which reached its peace-time high 
“in June, registered a slight recession in July 
due to the large number of plants which 
closed for the summer vacation period. 

Following a ter.porary quiet period, Mont- 
real manufacturers of women’s dresses were 
swinging into the full production of autumn 
styles. On the other hand, the Quebec foot- 
wear industry had slowed down as a direct 
result of cancellation of export orders. Many 
workers was acute with no real relief in sight 
part-time. 

Meat packing houses were slack and were 
cutting hours so as to spread out the avail- 
able work until the start of the fall killing. 

Most of the small sawmills had completed 
their cut but larger mills would be busy until 
freeze-up. 

Glass companies were working 24 hours a 
day, 7 days per week, in an effort to meet 
the shortage for this product. Reports stated 
that they had orders which would keep them 
busy for several months. 

Shipbuilding was beeing carried out in 
Montreal, Sorel and Quebec with some 600 
workers, particularly skilled tradesmen, in 
demand. This number would be increased 


Construction—The shortage of _ skilled 
workers were left idle while others were on 
although many apprentices were registered 
for training-on-the-job or in trade schools 
throughout the province. The industry, how- 
ever, was moving forward despite some 
material shortages such as cement, electrical 
appliances, and plumbing fixtures. Revived 
activity in house building was_ noticeable, 
Central Mortgage and Housing being the 
chief instigator with contracts for 200 houses 
in Montreal and 60 houses in Sherbrooke. 
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Commercial building was moving forward 
with many large projects well under way. Out- 
standing among the new contracts which had 
been awarded was a $3,000,000 addition to 
the plant of Dupuis Freres, Montreal, and a 
$500,000 plant for the Singer Sewing Mfg. 
Co. Ltd. St. John. The C.P.R. Company 
had announced plans for a $6,000,000 exten- 
sion of a rail terminal at Cote St. Luc. Work 
on the railroad leading to the Hollinger Co. 
mining developments had been started. 


Ontario Region 


While many industries were experiencing 
a lull in employment due to vacation shut- 
downs and material shortages, the demand for 
farm help had increased. However, addi- 
tional labour from the Prairie and Quebec 
regions had helped to harvest the crops. The 
arrival of 700 displaced persons from Europe 
eased the labour situation in Narthern 
Ontario pulpwood camps. 

Agriculture—The demand for farm help 
had been very high despite the adverse 
weather during the early part of the month. 
The 1,000 Western harvesters who arrived 
fell far short of the 2,000 required and caused 
a serious situation. Experienced help was 
recruited in the poor-crop areas of Quebec 
and dispatched to districts where shortages 
were most acute. 

Fall wheat was being threshed in some areas 
with a larger proportion being handled by 
combines. It was expected that the tobacco 
harvest would begin about August 12, and 
arrangements were being made for the move- 
ment of curers from the southern United 
States. The tomato crop had shown marked 
improvement in the last few weeks and 
promised to be heavy. 


Logging —Requests for pulpwood cutters had 
increased in preparation for the opening of 
camps. The importation of 1,400 displaced 
persons to work in Northern Ontario pulp- 
wood camps should to some extent relieve the 
pressure. 

River driving operations were completed 
except where logs were being brought long dis- 
tances to the mills. A 25 per cent increase 
over the last year’s cut was expected. 


Mining.—The flow of workers to base metal 
mines was far below their needs despite the 
fact that wages for unskilled workers were 
the highest yet offered in the Province. A 
new shaft was being sunk at Sudbury the ore 
from which mine officials expected would feed 
a 500-ton mill, . 
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Clearance orders for beginners in gold mines 
were meeting with little response. The Porcu- 
pine camp seemed to be the hardest hit and 
reported a shortage of about 500 men. The 
demand for diamond drillers and exploration 
crews had decreased as surface work had been 
reduced. Despite the many drawbacks, the 
current tonnage production in Ontario gold 
mines showed a slight increase over the last 
five months. 


Manufacturing—Due to the growing trend 
towards complete shutdown for vacation, in- 
dustrial activity was curtailed during July. 
There was a noticeable increase in the flow of 
materials, an indication that improvement in 
supply lines may be expected. 

Shipbuilding at Collingwood and Kingston 
had shown renewed activity as materials be- 
came available, and many workers were being 
rehired. 

The iron and steel industry had been sub- 
stantially assisted through the movement of 
workers from Nova Scotia while foundries 
were instituting training programs to augment 
the flow of labour. 

In textiles, decentralized units were en- 
abling large operators to meet their output 
requirements. The arrival of about 150 girls 
from the Maritimes had been of great assist- 
ance. Some tanneries were reducing the num- 
ber of employees due to a slump in hide de- 
mand while manufacturers of leather products 
were cautious in expectation of lower hide 


prices. A slight improvement was seen in the’ 


rubber industry due to the recent wage in- 
creases. 

It was reported that material supply in 
furniture plants had improved but skilled 
workers were still scarce. In the Hanover area 
over 500 furniture workers were on strike. 

Food canning plants were busy with seasonal 
crops at all points and while the immediate 
needs for help were being met, it was ex- 
pected that serious shortages would materialize 
in the fall. 

An urgent appeal for chemical workers was 
made at Welland as turnover was unusually 
heavy among furnace tenders. 


Construction.—Although there was some de- 
crease in the number of residences under con- 
struction due to increased costs, the demand 
for tradesmen and labourers continued high. 
Work had started on wartime housing projects 
in Port Hope, Midland and Exeter while 
tenders had been called for projects in Trenton, 
Bradford, Guelph, Goderich and Walkerton. 
. Industrial building showed less tendency to fall 
off and many large projects were being pushed 
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to completion. At Sarnia where considerable 
building was being undertaken, contracts had 
been awarded for two new industrial plants, 
one at a cost of $1,000,000, and the other at 
$750,000. 


Transportatton—Orders for non-certificated 
men were being met but shipping companies 
were still reporting their need of experienced 
men. In some areas there was a slight demand 
for truck drivers, but as these were mostly for 
construction work where experience was re- 
quired, the orders were difficult to fill. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture was on the upgrade while woods 
operations were slowing down. Outside of 
coal mining and construction which were 
being hampered by the shortage of living ac- 
commodation, a sufficient supply of labour was 
available at most points. 


Agriculture—In the Fort Frances area, 
where farming was making great advances over 
former years, haying was in progress and re- 
ports stated that there was some shortage of 
experienced permanent and_ seasonal help. 
In Manitoba, vacancies have been mostly for 
haying and applicants had been in good supply. 
However, good farm hands on a monthly 
basis were not available. Farmers and work- 
ers were waiting for harvesting operations to 
get into full swing and day wages established. 
The Manitoba Federation of Agriculture had 
recommended wage rates of $5 per day for 
stookers and $6 per day for threshers. While 
some deterioration of grain crops had been 
experienced due to extremely hot weather, 
losses were relatively slight as compared to 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Sugar beets had 
responded to the hot weather and to some 
extent had overcome the late start. Two of 
the Polish veteran camps in the sugar beet 
area had been broken up and the men dis- 
persed to districts needing stookers and 
threshers until they are again required for the 
beet harvest about September 20. 


There was a marked deterioration in crop 
prospects in the other two provinces, the 
most seriously affected points being in the 
vicinity of Prince Albert, North Battleford, 
Swift Current and Medicine Hat. Some of 
the farm help thus released had been trans- 
ferred to Eastern Canada or were working in 
manufacturing. 

It was expected that harvesting would begin 
simultaneously in the three provinces. If this 
occurred the need for labour from outside the 
region would be greater and the season shorter 
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than in a normal year when men can be moved 
from one district to another as the harvest 
progresses. 


Logging —In Northwestern Ontario there was 
the normal seasonal slowing down in woods 
operations and while employers were still 
placing orders for woodsmen they expected 
little success in obtaining help during the 
worst of the fiy season. River drives were 
progressing normally and although labour 
turnover was high no real shortage had arisen. 
In the pulpwood camps of the Fort Frances 
area the river drives were nearly completed 
Employers seemed tc be well satisfied with the 
year’s operations, 


Mining—Base metal mining reported con- 
tinued activity and expansion in the Flin 
‘Flon and Fort Frances areas with heavy 
truck drivers and mine workers in short 
supply. The need will be intensified when 
university students return to school. Union 
officials and the mine management renewed 
their agreement providing for an all-round 
raise in wages effective August 1. 


Precious metal mining had been hindered 
by ‘the lack of suitable applicants, referrals 
being limited to inexperienced help. In the 
Kenora area, diamond drilling and explora- 
tion work was reported on the decline. 

The demand for certificated coal miners and 
labourers was general throughout Alberta with 
the exception of the Medicine Hat area where 
mines were working at capacity. Arrange- 
ments were under way to obtain miners from 
the Maritimes for the Blairmore area where 
there was still accommodation for about one 
hundred more workers. 


Normal activity was reported from existing 
oil and gas fields while the new workings at 
Leduc and Black Diamond were showing 
progress in the face of an acute scarcity of 
experienced help. 


Manufacturing—A slight upswing in live- 
stock receipts was noted at various points. 
The rate will probably gain moderately until 
in the Fall there would be an unusually large 
influx due to poor crops and pasture in many 
areas. The Horse Co-operative Marketing 
Association was making trial shipments of 
frozen horse meat to Belgium. Creameries 
had reached the peak production without 
experiencing any scarcity of help. Output was 
beginning to fall off due to drought. The 
canning of fruit and vegetables had started 
and all requests for workers were being 
supplied. 

Sawmills and planer mills were working full 
time and were fairly well manned. There was, 
however, a demand for experienced sawyers 
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and planer men. Generally, placements were 
high due to the improved wages and working 
conditions. Workers in the Edmonton dis- 
trict favoured waiting for harvest despite the 
fact that planer mills were offering 60 cents 
per hour to $125 per month plus board. Oper- 
ation of pulp and paper mills continued at 
near capacity. 

The manufacture of construction materials 
such as paving mixtures, cement and cinder 
blocks, and bricks, was forging ahead to meet 
the heavy demand for these commodities. 
Additional heavy labourers were needed in 
steel works and rolling mills as plants were 
operating on a 24-hour basis. 

Shipbuilding at Port Arthur was being 
hindered by a shortage of steel and the lack 
of foundry workers. 


Construction—The number of houses being 
built or planned was expected to be greater 
than the number estimated earlier in the 
season. It seemed likely that not all housing 
units would be finished on schedule because 
of scarcities of materials in some cases, and 
a shortage of skilled workers, particularly 
carpenters and bricklayers, in others. It was 
expected that there would be a definite slow- 
ing up in rural areas where many workers 
will leave for the harvest operations. 

Industrial building was progressing satis- 
factorily although to some extent subject 
to the same hindrances. Road work was being 
held up by a scarcity of asphalt and road oils 
as well as a dearth of machine operators for 
heavy equipment. 


Transportation—Reports showed heavy 
activity due to the accumulation of large 
freight commitments. Inland water trans- 
portation on Lake Winnipeg was at its peak, 
and was using a number of fishing boats in 
addition to the regular fleet. 

Railways were busy with a heavy move- 
ment of wheat to Churchill in preparation for 
the opening of shipping early in August. 
Some difficulty in hiring railway workers had 
materialized due to the comparatively low 
wages being offered. 

Airlines and bus companies had increased 
their services to freight and passengers going 
to the Northern developments. 

Daily unloading of cars at the Lakehead 
dwindled to 525 as against 670 in June. 
Terminal elevator operators were reluctant 
to forecast their Fall requirements until the 
harvest was nearer maturity. 


Pacific Region 


With all branches of industry showing a 
high level of seasonal activity, the demands 
upon the manpower resources were heavy. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
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Applicants 
Office 
Referred Unplaced 
to ————_+—_——| end of 
vacancies ! period 
Prince Edward Island.......................... 431 852 
Charlothetownw..cs.. co. se ee 298 569 
Baminerside.c 8. 2ST, GO) LAO 8} 283 
REGS CUMIN, coerce Lc Caran MET 4,226 10,532 
Apnlerstit) OGA Re. SPSL OR, . Mea rae 89 333 
PEER aOR ah at RE Bac eee en! 67 199 
WATUHIOULIIO Re ea ee ee ee 173 611 
Glace Bay ::3 9s. iad Ste RES. 173 1,113 
PES EN RR 7 SE, IE OS a 1,139 2,516 
ERVOINERE cn cie YO oe ee ae 38 201 
Kentyillencia. .Loddasddsoeeiiagaiuas. dys 130 616 
SAV Orbeiee che sca cee ae tO 39 187 
ewiGlasgow sh). odd eee ee eee 1,068 1,314 
Nem Watertand «oi bck tin. th edhe ick. tae 69 300 
North’ Sydney 12 a, Sn oe 45 235 
BOROCON coil ce FEM Mael ed ete Ve ou targa Ti 48 192 
ETEM oe Anant cat. ukeice cetacean tee 11 192 
pydaey. 12S He PG. PRUE, , an 667 1,192 
Sydney Mines 89 559 
re ee ee 305 153 
Yarmouth-Shelburne 76 619 
New Brunswick Aa 4,673 
311 
Campbellton 330 191 
Edmundston 53 86 
194 136 
71 67 
972 1,187 
36 270 
1,167 2,240 
34 89 
55 47 
92 59 
20,712 24,890 
33 66 
213 139 
70 96 
32 122 
36 130 
213 199 
68 42 
6 33 
371 229 
62 41 
21 36 
131 74 
361 1,194 
238 318 
39 168 
116 102 
Mie aie MRR oe. Nettintinels w otal pie tee MOTO ss Ae 160 82 
SVs o wi/b/ oye Se ote a aa EL Ne. een A 51 82 
peeve Dynes tpsened Cee avs NN lark -< atk o ce Bh RES 146 569 
si ase Belts © late 0: sta ShMeEAa''e RETEST ele eins oan 71 119 
Ris hehehe CR eae Wt 'd «aati wee cle aele eta ae ne 117 110 
Riis Sarataton olletStatavase fe Tora: ete e ete SR anaRR Ree Lue wed Mi bs 
Pete lst aes \aiole de ciatshel sic eietes hee eae 0 
Mouwntilaurien,. .es1tcamins. gic. bce | bs 59 42 
Moni agar cn cecal, Agi, SNe hee 89 101 
Montreal oe coe ie ee eke et, erent 10, 432 8,511 
Plessisville..... heir le dey bet Bie, eon ie 26 47 
Rar Alied ss, sain. teteticenn.s beeen cc ks 47 51 
Quebees). 90th. Fed, 40,. Bee enLah 2,912 4,673 
PACD AO, tescerd cat a2. rand RE, ck be 46 38 
Se aut Snes etna Geb tama cteln e ounaavelt bunalt ain 48 82 
Riviere'duiLoup,. awa. Maiminla te 53 134 
OR Masi. abt anes @oxeramen.s teat oan tks Mech, 32 
UG ACHES, core. chk Me eee 189 “at 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 55 75 
Wael 10 ORCS Ct ee rae (ie tee 348 99 
St. Georges de Beauce 52 145 
St. Hyacinthe:;,. MOSS I Pe) pe 137 218 
Sir cene: | ee 456 164 
Sadetomie, .wiitebetiestx ee dna: tle! 214 136 
St. Joseph d’Alma 27 102 
Shawinigan Falie.!) 02/22) 260M sO” Res 302 545 
Sherbrovkew!. -aceveexts..ree ace. ome 613 202 
Sorel). EK POTD EE i ee CORI bo 905 200 263 
Rhetford Minge.t A357. 2. OR, We 140 225 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JULY 4 TO JULY 31, 1947—Continued 

























Applicants 
Regis- 

tered Referred Placements Unplaced 

during to. end of 

period | vacancies period 
“hee Srleeiee, Beeeiiia: Pema 600 520 4,038 
ald Or Ores pee NIV Mer. ae bese 205 165 132 
Cg Se a, ce aS ae ees oes ee 465 289 417 
ViCCOTISVINIG... hoes 5 caste Pe, vou et Uke. 208 156 163 
OD DIR A OA, aes oe 2 2 41,543 38,045 29,645 
PNpPriOk. See. ok ees ow sda Shee we ch MOE. 116 114 39 
Barrie, i200. SAS 217 241 76 
Belleville......... 272 383 272 
Bracebridge io.6i2) i... ede Benn co enct in’... 269 324 42 
Bramptos@. oo eee 1 OL eee. Nee 82 75 75 
TITOMUORG 5 5 554 5b Moe oxo Kilda aM Eoeo ware od beens 586 468 226 
Brockville 195 163 71 
Carleton Place 50 59 26 
Chatham 367 311 268 
Cobourg es rs vi2s chit... ccd bees 160 140 47 
Collingwood 61 67 103 
Cornwall.... 603 707 401 
Dunnville 74 69 20 
Orgus.2 Tete... 26 27 6 
Fort Erie 257 240 66 
Fort Frances 152 156 44 
Fort William 548 479 329 
De Reker see eles s Ae tara stp ee 161 132 98 
Gananoque 65 68 30 
Goderjch 148 155 37 
Rrwelpp Limassol. ees Oe, SABO, 406 387 197 
Hamilton 3,415 3,977 2,317 
Hawkesbury 106 95 109 
ereeraol 2 sgl be Oe 55 53 21 
Kapuskasing 64 57 16 
ONOVG 1. Mo... cP ASS ne dee. Le 118 99 124 
Kingston....::55$35.65.. 909 676 772 
Kirkland Lake: 06 on Oi occ dO. os 434 471 253 
Kitchener-Waterloo 418 521 122 
CAmington-niis2s) Soe neh. ees. Le 184 148 132 
Lindsay.... 114 135 93 
pamtowel. 9... 5253 BO, TE eo PA Pat 34 35 
Londons: :ss32sce' 4 1,526 1,719 719 
Modianadycoes is ibe. 3 ee 86 90 52 
Napanee............ 64 65 58 
BNOWINOPKOE. 0520) 605.20. eee... Lee. 101 115 79 
ow. Tareato. Tees). PAL 0 LBS 563 383 569 
Pitagaral Wales o5.52).05 8 Ge cers ch les aus bed Oe oon 415 439 329 
morth Bay’). 0.0) Wee. Bee. ee | 434 451 114 
silia.g.t00). ULAR O88... iy BRS 186 177 160 
Oebawal cess 5 55 dik ests «sacle tl vcceewdat! Joo. 2,001 958 2,450 
ST Be Ena rk 5 an i aes et a 2,604 1,989 4,105 
wren Qoume yo...) kOe Ec ee. uh eee 151 141 112 
EP BITY POUR b 5 555 5b ee cee os ahha nace ed eiee... 59 49 34 
membrokess..)) 24... elk eee, 268 224 145 
eet. 0s pedi secs Me occ ccc ccc ck eee 222 169 52 
Eo Gs ct) a SE CORED Realisig 443 520 214 
Icton....... 37 32 41 
meet Arti .¢....) eh ee ot Ceo tk | nee fe 740 580 451 
Hert Colbdrne.....) 5 a). | Seehof rel oe 237 144 260 
ON LR TRE Sel Aiea Maa 105 117 27 
NT EDA ITRORITD a rT nea aan Ea Ee 30 15 48 
Lg Se EE Rano 114 121 62 
Pi, Catharines, ..)3..3 2595. 7005 A. Janel &. 1,013 795 670 
Sn Se pk 246 252 178 
arnia......... ho Pei) Ae de yee ie Ce 367 375 257 
Bault Ste. Mariesi 3.0 cid st!. cet. ds 08 . ogee ely 401 352 284 
PEIN COO. are are ye ccetat cae ere crores Ged 225 214 104 
MELONI UH eo) er a hi Ges sag 38 37 9 
RE PR ss ie tea od Pah ee 95 64 132 
Peratiordiieow....084.....%), GOT 274 262 134 
NN a a lc, ob A ce ehh 80 56 78 
RM cote nce oR ee 1,148 1,021 857 
Tillsonburg Toile Olds ss RENE FOLIO . TOWER. 80 57 47 
COTTE 10 ORR aie cs NR, Renn Seam cn 978 876 512 
ROS. ene, ere ae SEITE 12,036 11,372 5, 857 
FONCOMR TC, «oR. Jeeta eiel.. boson 58 241 76 
SNS i SR aa cine ara ners 39 28 54 
Wrallacsparg. <")... oe? | Ie 70 36 160 
Pemlendnssn . Onc. codesece..soriai. wot 480 481 354 
Re RGIS ARR a RINE tah 329 271 108 
WAMGSOr,. crs SAS... ee UT || | as 2,347 1, 636 3, 162 
eemiategionvas.o0. ocr. aray . 7 te sul. ones 94 90 64 
Maritoba..............0.190% PA se. ae OT. 9,216 7,440 7,244 
MMR See eh air thi Ue is ar 494 502 323 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

PRU PRU aces ek tors bce esa cattetor he Gitterdree reese 201 107 213 182 51 10 195 
Pine POM ye 2 23 see BAK ioe he Wee s Cie aT tes 82 53 132 127 56 13 41 
Portageila Prairie.) a2% ec. cs 4. Batocssost Rete: 250 125 176 214 92 20 184 
SE) Va bg 6 Solita UCOEA SINE e ene SACI “ray ae aan 102 16 88 65 49 3 49 
he Pas: st 2 oi koe ee BRE. Ss TSE RE 226 216 106 79 Oba sicen ce 82 
WANNIDOR ss oo as SUR a sus sielerstahe BER e ee ehpeare.c 6, 530 3, 250 8,007 6,271 2,985 1,346 6,370 
Saskatche wath. cio) ues. 55 he Rie ode Gene 5,339 2,596 5,584 5,472 2,445 978 3,234 
BLO VAN ee scare e Baile potas ASO soca eo 179 135 59 54 Cy a) ares 18 
Moose Jaw 5. feat Parc neglected) nolatare ca eet ovares 543 316 616 646 312 86 324 
North Battleford). gi spores shat! oe vx holes ois e 82 94 188 121 EY | SSE & 193 
Prince: Al bert 36.4 sh tase fence 52a ae cece eee ole 408 245 652 392 260 9 574 
FREPINA ese Mee ake od de Mase ode cee eeewes 1,989 722 1,916 2,323 891 604 619 
Baskatoon. ees cs. ya Rees nad es SMU oe aRele 6 RUNS oes 1,467 599 1,626 1, 453 653 230 1,189 
Swift Current. os.) pee. c ok dohedeonses tebe: 164 128 116 117 SY | eee A 91 
WEY DUPE 2s cas aca is oo hte Btw Sane tne ees 227 130 118 163 71 38 40 
SY OP ETON eds od sagas dees ALPS te dee RRBs 280 227 293 203 87 11 186 
A Orta. oe Fab eer edna I ool accd Ras o2 8,507 3,639 8,576 8,066 4,319 1,456 3,998 
Black Diamond.) gatos css dotiatio sac cdeeee eee 13 3 16 12 ADT. cee 6 ee 13 
Dlairmare.. $32.2) A aes cds ob Bide es 04 Babess 215 301 34 24 | SOD Sas <-cpaeee 29 
Wal ZEr Ve ys fai tits oe BEB ee cle MENG Sores SUR er 3,346 972 3,303 3,391 1,501 977 1,707 
Dyruniheller Ws.) cess os seh eames bcs es fae eas 101 80 129 71 SUN. cae 72 
Hdmiontons. 25555 ages. 25 2a se ok se eee be 8,450 1,270 4,264 3,770 2,004 469 1,824 
ON. of i os divas sv p cles oie ae GUIgN 59600 CeR phos s 225 163 53 39 M298 oto. ere 32 
Pethbridge oi. 2: ) epg 1533 tb Rah vero ai pegs =} 682 424 422 405 302 8 168 
Medicme Hats os biases bs sk ce os ode ee 237 184 220 221 149 2 99 
REG) Deer 1h cc hanes oases Se Bd ae RST ee 238 242 135 133 65 eee 54 
British Columbia......................ceeeeeeee 17,274 4,753 17,423 13,203 8,439 947 13,899 
Clalliwsek oo 2e2 628 wep bicetnn sh alge a wa es ae Boe 267 8 265 275 224 6 88 
Courtenay ocd cee nh seme. Oat eee ne. 97 56 96 58 LE OR a 74 
OTANDTOO kl.) ob paw Ak oc edna eae BE 199 141 65 78 CU epee ses 54 
Dawson Creele i tage sos. cease sind eels 208 63 196 204 QE: hodrars ¥ee "Sb ats 21 
DUNS se kh oa Pee es cee eh wc onde Rmeoce 238 107 137 129 i eee 62 
TSA IOODS Ff 055.3 OP steele ea ote ee eat oss 302 202 200 140 BS ba. 5 ee 125 
Kelowna eave Soe BeBe are lola ee bdiats tala ehatare Greet ts tobe 87 20 117 101 59 8 135 
IN ANSTO 8 5 555156 fe ieitts «aioli Wak pote ae leat So a: 202 161 173 203 TO Re EE 157 
Nelson...... PEEL eee Lo ee ean 199 201 136 133 oh 0G PORRNCEE S 90 
Now Weetunitster - jit is cco Pauyesictes'sc dobae ssh. 1,804 504 982 695 1,130 26 1, 432 
North Vancouver’. 4. cay siis.oi sh ate <viniew do pho ks 267 67 442 283 BSL hakcscn tee 498 
Pentietam ys (ooo ic. epg es oo) « se Bae sininia'e SORA, o- 144 78 184 160 76 10 99 
Port AL DGENI 2 $505 aon e is tact aa nig Sad boaations 211 157 181 156 i: a ees 0 Bes 78 
Prince Genrge: =. 66d gp owe bi aghois es do BBR s « 1,063 484 856 852 929 2 43 
Prince Papert...) sway ee 0 hepa es woe dogo s- 306 114 381 285 220 1 255 
PEON, iio 2 | sepa side ab gageelnd oad aeE es 72 41 75 80 5 Re Pe 11 
ML EAL ee doe ch te elalg ald o Sieke eR ee al hod UN Be 439 24 34 292 245 (Tl (Mea 178 
WSHOOWUER. © 55ocs tpt ec da seeps s 00 Rede eed 9,566 4,121 10, 852 7,650 3, 557 740 8, 646 
CLNON Peete case eopesie aaa ece cakes eisiea eens Apis 355 149 326 243 224 Vo6s'on Baer 87 
Wictoriag ht 2051 07 Ph gait esc gases ce seems: 1,130 621 1,325 1,118 543 154 1,725 
Whitehorn 65.502. bogs does se aie es oS aegis 118 135 87 6 OS Neve ae wee 41 
Es Aan as aire Cb mana > yen Gem a-Si 127,421 91,961 | 114,072 | 100,645 57,626 8,048 98,967 
Dinles $022 2732 5 25h ss fea kh eee 0 k's eG ok 90,357 59, 901 81,945 71,060 43,147 3, 793 69,375 
Petoned eo ET oe vs va ah ag k/¢in SR 37,064 32,060 S62, 127 29, 585 14, 479 4,255 29, 592 


————— 








However, job opportunities existed in practi- 
cally all fields. The return of students to 
schools and colleges will intensify the shortage 
of workers, especially in mining and lumbering 
where a large number ware being employed. 


Agriculture—A record crop of strawberries 
and raspberries had been successfully gathered 
and attention was being focussed on the fruit 
crop where picking was expected to begin 
shortly. At that time there appeared to be 
an abundant supply of transient labour to 
cover initial demands. 

Labour orders for the hop harvest will 
approximate 6,000—some growers had already 


registered about 50 per cent of their require- 
ments. Pea threshing was at its peak in the 
Fraser Valley with no indication of a labour 
shortage. 


Logging—Currently, the weather was 
favourable for woods operations with inter- 
mittent showers removing the likelihood of 
fire hazards. Several forest areas which had 
been closed temporarily as a precautionary 
measure were reopened. Mainland and 
northern interior operators hhad_ successfully 
completed negotiations. Logging require- 
ments were heavy with some easement forth- 
coming through clearance. 
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Mining—The general situation in the 
mining industry was one of labour scarcity 
which was hampering development at most 
points. Training programs were making some 
contribution to the skilled labour pool but 
labour turnover, to a degree, nullified these 
attempts to increase and maintain a full 
working force. 

The demand for skilled workers in coal 
fiields continued with only minor progress 
being reported. The major base metal oper- 
ators were maintaining a fairly complete 
staff while critical shortages were apparent 
in the gold mining section of the industry. 

Smelter operators at Trail had launched a 
recruiting program throughout the region with 
satisfactory results. However, it was feared 
that when the students employed returned to 
their studies, operations would suffer unless 
immediate replacements were found. 


Fishing—Boats of the halibut fleet were 
converting to other types of fishing such as 
salmon and herring seining. Big salmon runs 
were expected in the Bella Coola and Bella 
Bella areas where seine fishing opened July 27. 
Spring salmon catches had been poor. 

There was little activity in herring and 
pilchard fishing as the operators and fishermen 
were negotiating new terms. A good run of 
dog fish was reported while tunas were being 
caught in increasing numbers. 

The annual herring catch for the West 
Coast area had been stabilized at 40,000 tons. 


Manufacturing—With the exception of the 
Prince Rupert Drydock, all shipbuilding yards 
were fully occupied with new ship construc- 
tion and repairs. Wage discussions were under 
way in the major yards and it was expected 
that a settlement would soon be reached. 
There was a continued demand for experi- 
enced arc welders and carpenters. 
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The fruit packing plants and canneries in 
the Mission City area were operating at 
capacity on the new crop. Canada Packers 
Ltd. had purchased an unused plant at 
Chilliwack which will give employment to 
about a hundred local residents. 


Activity was curtailed in the shingle plants 


as the workers were negotiating for higher 
wages. 


Construction—Improved weather and a 
slight easement of building materials had 
resulted in increased activity in large indus- 
trial projects while, on the other hand, 
residential construction was rapidly falling off. 
Skilled carpenters and members of the trowel 
trades were in short supply. Work on the 
Port Alberni pulpmill was nearing completion 
which would mean the release of about 350 
workers. Prince George reported that 100 low 
rental houses were almost finished while at 
Kimberley 125 houses were in the final stage 
of construction with negotiations under way 
for an additional 50 to be built. 


An extensive highway repair and construc- 
tion program was being carried out at all 
points which was giving employment to many 
workers. 

Prospects for a heavy long-term construc- 
tion program were already taking shape. A 
Vancouver firm had announced its intention 
of erecting a two million dollar plyboard 
factory while the Western Branch of the Pulp 
and Paper Association planned a_ twenty 
million dollar expansion program which would 
be spread over the next four years. 


Transportation.—Coastal steamship lines 
were completely manned. Harbour activity 
was reported to be increasing with an esti- 
mate of 86 deep-sea ships scheduled for 
cargoes in August. 


Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions in the Lumber 
and Lumber Products Industries, 1946 


AGE rates in each of three main divi- 
sions of this industry, namely, Saw- 
mill Products, Planing Mill, Sash and Door 
and Wooden Furniture Industries, moved to 
substantially higher levels in 1946. This was 
part of the generally upward movement which 
followed the relaxation of controls after the 
war. 

The index of wage rates for this group of 
industries based on average rates in 1939 
as 100 was 104-4 for 1940; 117-7 for 1941; 
131-0. for 1942; 142-9 for 1943; 148-2 for 
1944; 156-1 for 1945; and 178-3 for 1946. 

The information in this article on wages, 
hours and certain working conditions was 
obtained in the annual survey, 1946, of “Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada”. 
The tables on wage rates contain comparative 
figures for 1945 which were obtained in the 
survey of that year. ; 

In the 1946 survey, employers were asked 
to report their straight-time wage or salary 
rates or the average straight-time earnings 


for workers on piecework during the last pay 
period prior to October 1, ‘1946. They also 
reported on certain other conditions of work,? 
such as, hours, overtime, vacations with pay, 
sick leave, Sunday work, and the numbers 
of workers under collective agreement in each 
establishment. The total number of workers 
in each establishment, including both plant 
and office staffs, was also obtained. 

In the tables on wage rates, the averages 
shown are for selected representative occupa- 
tions in each industry. They do not include 
the value of any allowance to employees such 
as free transportation, group insurance, sick 
benefits or other welfare plans. The ranges 
include approximately the middle 80 per cent 
of the workers in each occupation. The 
purpose of this is to exclude extremely high 
and low rates and at the same time to show 
the ranges which contain the rates for the 
majority of the workers. The averages, how- 
ever, include the rates for all the workers in 
each occupation. 


Sawmill Products Industry 


Wage rates in the Sawmill Products Industry 
were about 17:3 per cent higher in 1946 than 
in the previous year and 84°8 per cent higher 
than in 1939. The increase during 1946 was 
the largest percentage advance recorded 
during the war and post-war period and 
followed two years of relative stability during 
which both prices and wages were under more 
rigid control. The movement of the index of 
wage rates in this industry is as follows:— 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
SAWMILL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1946 


Year Index 

1939) (eam. boantlect Ale asad. dacl 100-0 

SLL ieee Oe Sanne Oe Me Nee ee oa al 105-0 

POEL bier ttbee Li hake toate tek 115-0 

1942, asia’. woos viliw. Feteeoon 130-7 

1943ew. gaoiezucain ope. WL .,. eam 143-8 

TOSS SAN 1, DISS eDIeY, SALAM. 148-7 

$045 2S HOO8 ROM. ABR Eg 157-5 

EOAO) take keene RET a eee ep 184-8 

Nova 
= canna | Site | bes | ontario | Peabe, | Bu 
Brunswick 
TotaliMstablishmentss Sie. Wik: acevo a ee. oe 235 30 38 46 22 99 
EMPLOYEES: 

ales Be, Adee eles eee ee: Mo te 21,996 1,612 3,959 3,459 981 11,985 
Weniale Ceti um hoi. cmt mate vale nae re tees 56 8 76 86 25 365 
Motel... iho saeaes deesehs seeiehcene seieon a 22, 556 1, 620 4,035 3,545 1,006 12,350 


1 Comparable information on the Rubber Products 
Industry and the Motor Vehicles Industry was published 
in the August issue of the Labour Gazette (p. 1164): 
on the Pulp and Paper Products Industry and the Brew- 
ery Products Industry in the July issue (p. 988); and 
on the Construction and Steam Railways Industries in 
the June issue (p. 890). 


2 Information on provincial legislation pertaining to 
annual vacations with pay, maximum hours of work 
and minimum wages is contained in an annual pub- 
lication, ‘‘Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, and Workmen’s Compensation’, by 
the Legislation Branch of the Department of Labour. 
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The 235 establishments for which returns 
were received employed a total of about 
22,500 workers of whom only 560 were 
female, mainly office workers (Table I). 
More than 50 per cent of the workers were 
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in British Columbia. The majority of the 
mills, about 75 per cent, employed fewer than 
100 workers in each, the total employment 
being about one-third of the number in all 
of the mills covered in the survey. Two- 


TABLE II.—WAGE RATES IN THE SAWMILL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1945 AND 1946 











1945 1946 
Occupation and Locality 
Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour per Hour Hour 
$ $ $ 
Edgermen 
WAAC AGI Os. BAY. PAS, 10. RUTOR eR WO. ROOM 6... meee. -73 IS rpeye| Pur bice Lave, vs 
Nova, Scotianand. New Brunswick « toewss was bes. eb eae -58 62 50— -67 
aL 1 ae atelier aigy cAT, | CER ND: PD te GE aie ie Pym. 5k i ay -53 -60 -50— -70 
Oars? A A, on ae ees. a, ee. 60 -67 50— -82 
PUOIE OM TOVENCEAT, . eh ORG 5 wee cL Me he ok on ele ces 65 68 56— -75 
British © clurabiatue rcs 0 <0  ea  RL Ss POR ve 86 1-01 85—1-25 
Engineers, Stationary 
Sanages >. AM. ATV MELISS VRS PeUKE BY -80 AO REN A PRA ie, 
Diels rana wii. tn @. savie hole: ks Rl, Sas aie 5... 5 cece +54 °59 -50— -70 
ee eee ce ee eee eee eee a ee ar -59 67 -50— -82 
RR Re ge A er RO A ik see ee Boies. soa o °65 74 -60— -91 
Prarie. Provinces... Oe ee ee Bee. SUNS, 74 TW 64— -87 
Drenalin bie i. ake i. et aod erie ay 89 1-05 -95—1-12 
Firemen, Stationary 
DED Conk. 2 SUS aE, Seg TR: ORT ES Die, Teaitntncctlie Stas: eaters Soe 65 5) | RAMAN AA Woh tee 
MOVA pcotin anadtNew Bruns wick.....b.6<cceece dds nowes cut -49 -52 50— -59 
Ouse bs LY ot eee i Bae it. BLAST. BRRew ES 46 Bz. 45— -70 
CPRAGL IO 5058 ots ch Ks nals oo Adee At SE oe ees 57 63 -50— -75 
ratio wero wn COS see ee AL RU erin ce ae gas Ne ane ok Ceo 50 65 63— -72 
Betis ouitn bigs. Cote Osea tS. OUR. Gied Aiea, Pichke 74 89 -80— -92 
Labourers 
Pe CRT ea Cee Sic ee ie oe cr ra Me Gn ere 53 OA aoe te Wok aero 
INovaacetia andi New brunswick —. oi. 0 oc os de ieee wes -44 -46 40— -53 
ONO So rnc sah ho oss ev ogst = porate. WA aca ieitess: Se) “eee 41 -49 -40— -60 
CREATES. | SI, PI Re se brane ob cea heute 44 -51 -45— -65 
eration CONAN EOSIN SS pee nets acts! it JR area foie cP ANS chapeases 48 50 34— -60 
BTACIS GG OLUNOIA Gah iat oa che Oo ree. ote had Fa caer ae 68 82 77— -87 
Millwrights 
Uma ce ee ON NS RR ioc ah a tee oak Ou vot Ce eee -82 Oh Rae) ae oe ae 
PUG Werte. 2 eee ec ie OMA ao Bho eee ob iby Xe -63 -63 -55— -70 
Le Ne ecient R eR go SilGelat a -61 -69 -59— -80 
OTC ATION Ue PAPER ee ero Mg de orl 2 Me en Tele ee eeR Sas no ly 61 -73 -55— -92 
Pee CU eGie RTM Ore oR Be eu ced alain ake yo hain vil 91 1-07 -97—1-17 
Saw Filers 
eS em ere yt oe. me itr t cs tes Miners -96 TOG eS Ree ko eae 
Mie Wad SEU Wa GLa tes Sore eet cia ce er eiaelem ames atl be -68 -66 -55— -72 
PDE ee eee Wh S nc ONES Aire eee OL | AER oR SOI AMIS 6 3 - 64 75 -57— -90 
GATIONS oh Pista rock hc Pie cee sel is aS le es 1-05 1-06 -70—1-40 
Pereeta CrOrut Ie. fae sc 6c he tee ces GaP ds ce lh we Be 1-14 1-28 1-07—1-55 
Sawyers 
Songs 5, SRS RN eran Re ices eae cee meee Se, "Caen 96 Bie i i te Ain Ts 
Nove MCotiAnai New DIuUnewick.... 68 oe, ve ee ke -78 -83 -67—1-00 
OSES gg APRN ROR eRe Mebane 5s od Sryneiaad tes “eel saea ye -60 64 *45— -86 
MOUATIOM se Ce Ee ae ae eee. won a mae oo -86 91 -60—1-27 
PaIiGE BO VINCOM AE Tele aide. abnhctn eas oe RE 94 96 -80—1-06 
PUL SECC OUI OLE eke ole Batic D ccht trete tees oe che oan oosei sions 1-10 1-26 -92—1-50 
Pilers 
MIREIR et ee, A Gch es wc Ohi Pls & oek Whe hone -59 Oi Naame ee A Nh 
Nova pcotia.and: New Brunswick... ..!........ssesbssse0s- 46 -52 -40— -56 
OR eer ee Re eee OEE E TET TET TET TIES 49 58 *45— -75 
ENO Re eles oh aetae ce iale Cook oat ok: ee 51 61 -48— -78 
erase ETOVINCOB ria: oo es eceie ts ferret POL reer error 51 61 -45— -72 
Perrin Columbia: sha kee be tee oy 2 RRA PO Nw. 72 88 *838— -92 
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thirds of the workers were employed in the 
remaining 59 mills each of which reported a 
staff of more than 100. 


Collective Agreements Fifty-six per cent 
of the workers in mills for which returns 
were received were included under collective 
agreements in 1946. The great majority of 
these were in British Columbia where 
employees of 75 of the 99 mills, which included 
87 per cent of the workers in this industry in 
the province, were covered by agreement. 

Five mills in Quebec and three in Ontario 
reported having collective agreements. 


Wage Rates—Average wage rates for 1945 
and 1946 as well as ranges of rates in 1946 
for selected occupations are shown by region 
in Table II. Increases in rates up to 15 
cents per hour were quite common during 
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1946 particularly in British Columbia follow- 
ing a prolonged strike of wood workers in 
that Province in the spring of 1946. 


Hours of Work—Operations in the indus- 
try tend to be seasonal particularly in Eastern 
Canada and the normal hours of work 
reported are often longer than in other 
manufacturing industries. In British Columbia, 
however, where operations are less seasonal, 
the 44-hour week was almost universal in 
1946, as shown in Table III, being reported 
from 91 of the 99 mills from which returns 
were received. Four of the remainder reported 
a standard week of 40 hours and three of 48 
hours. In the Prairie Provinces, a standard 
week of 48 hours or less was reported from 
9 of a total of 22 mills and in Ontario, from 
12 of a total of 46 mills. In all other cases 


TABLE III.—_STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE EMPLOYEES 
IN THE SAWMILL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 








Nova | 
Scotia Prairie British 
Standard Hours Canada see New| Quebec | Ontario |Provinces} Columbia 
runs- : 
wick 
Total Retablishmentels 605k Sedat 235 30 38 46 22 99 
Per Week ; 

6 AOE Ae ET Te RNR SINR, ct Beem RE LR i 3 Sa bee RN ded Bed me Macey Me ol Bader Claro pu ale ronment ge 4 
Over 40 and under 44/00/00. Bee A. APS eR cA che aley se SL Beaman pene jk Se Oe 
2 rea 3 RE STs RR Ae Mi ae a) eh OR a USS een Te) Vaan MLO el 1 1 91 

race An ad UNGET ABs car sce isto aheortans «eked SA SAE eC ete Seek eae ante Delt oe 1 
SE aS SNE 2 eR ORT. ioe, ME, (omen te On tt PO Saree eRe eS latte Suh peer 9 i’ 3 
Over aS.8n Wider Ses Os. Tee ee a ‘ 1 gla Hester are Nh sae sR iidide 2) 5 Vos ake ibaa V8 
BE OS 6 CUO OS CE OR COLL AEs ee eee 1 Gare ae or ete ee se 
Over SU ned Under. D2. cn lelole . ote shine 3 2 y ie Danese Paria ta Mae rates bate Kel Aca tel tet oty abyic tnt Bees o: 
LS APIO if poet? CE A Reece EEN, MR. thes er SU 31 15 1 9 Gudincd |. ewes 
Ane ee CAL can Round Ub sda dates eles Vain! DLS fbn UNG ks glo 2 1 5 Gical 2 Aue eel eee 
Over BS and wider S020 7 Beek he eS “4 2 2 2 Local hapa 
BRR Aa an Araki coin Aie dle Sih a( senate 16 6 2, 1 Lae ea ee 
as ci IP eee OR | Ue RED EN NT SEA rt a cakes Te 43 o Fale 8 Salis pede namie Oe: 
Per Day 
oS to Friday— 
RL RP ES Ra I ie oles, MIR ae Sens 2A 5 SY Cee renin men cs Ret Pater esc. ) Fay Renee arpnre Pee 
: Ups aa ee ah irra lie i IN A aN Hie nie abe MOO: Cui see Racy Seeder ol en jl 8 81 
aD gD mmeaay 4, Uren Gen Ce NO Nea LBRE ele tile MARA) Bask etal er : ilk para oped Sad SS Reker berg: 
ER ERO nice Aint MRE, SATS. SAP 8 es ot * Raat > aad ese Peewee een 8 (4) 
CAR 1 SCRE fee a ae See ene 50 18 2 14 6 10 (?) 
RS dR Bs. srt, PURI EE BER EI Suet iteht eas 2 VAT MORIN ENE 5, 2s /hy| DAMN al ache Rie elk weir My, Remit ol a ite 8 
WO Prt Se POs eRe Rod Ee RE eet 73 10 36 20 valle rasp tgs et t 
Saturday— 
Do not work (5-day week).............. Oe hous fare a ae ata, De Sort etd 22 
4 Behe Ce hg Bee ces Seen ee ee Ae ee ps teas eae eed cede ta Beene oe. et 4 1 73 
| Mp: MEL BIRT a COE yt theron ks See 1 a ios aera Me ey OER ON Ba deer Fee! Dede tees ge 
De Ee eRe oe TE eee ee 19 il 6 PL Se ee ee ee La 
2 aati ceo ea Naas ae peepee Mpa ig Aas Pahari as gh at OV aletetce ee leer ete 1 Mall vpn ten 46% 
FR es sk hee ki Le ca el 2 em ae ia fie Fe ee Bcc s State’ es cP mene yt ae tee an ee 
REGAINS) SOME CAD Ha IOS Se I ay S Sepa Wr PB 24 2 1 11 we 3 
Do iiataaial Wek oe ae eee a ae 42 23 3 9 1 RN Pp ‘ 
CTL GAD FIRE ahh Niapeapiben, STMT ke tie 43 3 OH 8 5. Se 





(1) These establishments reported 9 hours work on Friday. 
(?) These establishments reported 8 hours work on Friday. 
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in Canada, numbering 1115 of a total of 235, 
the standard weekly hours exceeded 48 and in 
many were as high as 60 hours. 

In British Columbia by far the most 
common daily hours were eight Monday to 
Friday and four hours on Saturday. In other 
regions throughout Canada the 9 and 10-hour 
days were most commonly reported, Monday 
to Saturday inclusive. 

Twenty-four establishments reported a five- 
day week, 22 in British Columbia and two 
in Ontario. Eighteen of the British Columbia 
mills worked a 44-hour five-day week and the 
other four worked a 40-hour week; the two 
establishments in Ontario reported a standard 
week of five 10-hour days. 


Overtime—Straight time for overtime was 
the most common rate after daily hours in 
all regions except British Columbia where 
by far the most common rate was time and 
one-half, both after daily hours and on 
Sundays and holidays. In this Province the 
great majority of the workers in the industry 
are covered by agreements but in other 
provinces they are not. Double time rate 
for overtime was not prevalent, there being 
only six instances reported for Sunday and 
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holiday work. Returns from nearly one-third 
of the mills did not give any information 
on overtime rates presumably because no 
overtime was worked. 

Vacations with Pay—Table V shows vaca- 
tions with pay as reported from 149 of 
the 235 mills covered in the 1946 survey of 
wages and hours. In the great majority of 
these, the initial vacation was one week after 
one year of service and in most cases did 
not exceed one week regardless of the length 
of service. In a considerable number, paid 
vacations of less than one week were provided 
for employees when the length of service was 
less than one year. Reports from 15 mills 
showed the initial vacation to be two weeks 
after one year of service. In 46 cases a 
maximum of two weeks was allowed; in 18 
cases scattered throughout the various regions 
after one year of service and in 28 cases, 27 
of which were in British Columbia, after five 
years of service. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Hight  establish- 
ments in British Columbia, six in Ontario and 
three in Quebec reported some provision for 
pay during absence on account of illness. Of 
these, eleven grant it to salaried or office 


TABLE IV.-OVERTIME FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE SAWMILL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY,BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Norr.—Of the 235 establishments, one gives straight time plus 11 cents per hour extra after daily hours 


for Sunday and holiday work. 





SS a el a a ae a a a a ae eT AEs a ares ara meena canner SE re Ee ES. oe a 


After Daily Hours Only 
Overtime Rates by Region Monday Weekly Sunday | Holidays 
to Saturday | Hours 
Friday 
Narroerios Ustablishiments.........+-+ccsescces eens. 197 197 37 234 234 
Straight Time 
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Time and One Half 
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staff only, three stated that they have group 
insurance and the remaining three did not 
state the nature of the plan. 


Shift Work.—Only nineteen establishments 
in the industry reported shift work on pro- 
duction operations in 1946 for approximately 
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1,600 workers on second or third shift. No 
wage differential was reported for about one- 
third of these workers. Two mills reported 
paying a three-cent differential to about 100 
workers and eight mills a five-cent differential 
to 900 workers. 


TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE SAWMILL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Notrt.—Of 235 establishments surveyed, 86 do not give information on this subject. 


Under 


provincial legislation a worker in Quebec is entitled_to a half-day for each calendar month of 
employment if he has worked less than a year, and in Saskatchewan, to one day for each month. 


Length of Service Required 





Initial Vacation 


Less Than 1 2 1 2 
1 Week Week Weeks Week Weeks 
Under Six Months 
Canadian... 9%, Sh. rk Soa tome aae Dee, ED | EA. 2). See |e es Eee: Wi tegen eet mmoneeeny| (eee emnrersistel LEM Sala 
eehes .aicontiie. .dettinth. a: etew dou. i... SES ad a as Cl Peri nga RE ema 4 PS Nay Da: 
Ontaric. SFiS EARL DA ed oe bt L CP NaS ee. SES ee ere ee a eee 
Prairie (Provinces ek Ae til eee eee 12) GaQvrC eps Ue Oe PG. Oo. BeOS 
British Columbia soft .. Avis. eireas.k- + ohaben: >: LTA) ced) a Ast eee -artaskacion «adh sls. udenghaaies 4 a hes 
Siz Months 
Canadas lose .eeioe. Novo Gat . saGeites. AL .BeTns.. 1 SOM. . IGSE... So) |s9oitore 
Ontario!s: Sn. tectoni dhe SO ae. Retinal. Seek... mete oe Sal lesozes 263 Siac A, 
British: GOUT a ds oct. . dais « veneers ok aba © cg ghey’ FRR aioe BP Ste i ach hate seh te 4 ¢ Boor etyecwny nie 
Ten Months 
JAMA AshOMEAT LO ORLEWY a Gn Sate ikke SOI AR Siw REO Be ore! a eS TE De Salbav ste abe Athan okt ee ESR ees 
One Year 
Ganaca taro tres tt ata te Mey kre RUG Un tk AOL etTh ES yon tei Ca ae 104 15 100 18 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick...............0eeeeeceeees 2 2 2 2 
QUT NEN Gy SVUMe Pat glat Sidebar cea eerelr ter ee cd rerumn iene bap, 6 tot, Be Rvatrney punta I iach teas? ol 8 2 13 2 
COMCATTO So ee cre ere oie eee nt eae. Can ayaa aaa ee 25 5 20 5 
PAT TOME TOVATICES Rett en ee re Oe Te Se eee 2 {es Saran 7 
IBTITISMC OLN DIAR cike ees tii ene Gee ae canine Blan eee 67 2 58 Dy 
Five Years 
CANA oN, tae cae ere gee Se ee te ee nn Bee Se Res We See es coe ce 28 
Grito bite eeyseartea a wall. © Peneaeacesmgiel she kinins taka xe OW Ne |B LMR A al (OF cl ai raetotal kWh a de ee Ald SPST Ba 1 
DTI IS POOL TAR ec Lie eee ace eater ore ecient auc anew te et Mra Umesh eee | Me ee gat ee at cra 27 
25 109 15 103 46 
Total Establishments 
149 149 


(1) Four establishments report one-half day per month and the other allows one hour per week. 
(?) This establishment gives one and one-half days after three months. 


(3) This establishment gives one day per month. 


(4) Nine establishments report one-half day per month and eight give one hour per week. 
(®) This establishment provides for one-half week with pay after six months. 


Planing Mill, Sash and Door Industry 


Wage rates in the Planing Mill, Sash and 
Door Industry in 1946 were at levels aver- 
aging 61:2 per cent higher than in 1939 and 
slightly more than nine per cent higher than 
in 1945 according to the index number for 
this industry shown below. The increase in 
1946 over the previous year was the largest 
recorded since 1939 with the exception of 1941 
in which year the advance was 14-2 per cent. 


Year Index 
PLE SUR Bp ameneerny Crile MPA came Grr es 100-0 
NOAO TE os i, sialopear ccna a MG 105-0 
LO hg cag SG hein as es ee 120-0 
Te nae ee Ne ire eee ae 123-7 
LDASD, cose Set ee: ee ee ae 134-9 
2UG4 2 i se cuntamsat mero rceetane 139-4 
DOA Me ooo de Ais Ble ov ae ER 147-2 
rE RRP RSF Wie BI Maes A nt 161-2 


Maximum Vacation 
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TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
PLANING MILL, SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1946 


occu SS (00>, 





Nova 
Scotia Prairi British 
— Canada | and New] Quebec | Ontario p iS obge ritish 
Pruniss rovinces| Columbia 
wick 
otal Hstablish mentas t.. \eiv<cu ecaanda cats 2 191 23 42 83 24° 19 
EMPLOYEES: 
Dalen tenis. Oc ty. eror. see. toc. Be. 8,949 975 2,281 3,612 1,249 832 
Crit arte nt see, sete, fo ans We 1 547 81 49 286 99 32 
Ota EL e BS UL es 9,496 1,056 2,330 3,898 1,348 864 


TABLE II.—WAGE RATES IN THE PLANING MILL, SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 
1945 AND 1946 


rr ee 
oo" — oo Sooo 





1945 1946 
Occupation and Locality 
Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
Bench Hands 

SR tse iy cls od. Pee ic CA RB A Or -66 fe Pantie’ epee 
NowaiScotia and New Brunswick......))..sisiwe..1.t 80 -56 -68 -55— -83 
Quch@errrerisrseree reeset sere er raicerrererrrdes sees -57 -60 -48— -70 
Ey 2 US ae COE eee (nPen Cee Wr von mmr OY ONE 28 63 -68 -55— -81 
Praiw Mey ince oe...) Se Re er ee” 78 -82 60—1-00 
Ein EE CG Sih es) ne (Ree KL aiiec the dns Ee Smt Naan 81 93 77—1-07 

Labourers 
a eR oa a Oe a he PR +52 (ISIN |p omeey Sonn men 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick...............c.chicc000. -45 46 40— -50 
EOS ime ll spade: tg | Sai eaten ee oa Oe ae °45 -49 -45— -55 
SI etn ee SE STRATE CORD UAL set keene |g +52 -56 45— -65 
rece Brovinces. (er. . StDii ce tic Cae Be 2 de on 51 -57 50— -60 
rie Cominvin Bott Beets hese... #8 66 81 77— -85 

Machine Hands 

ol Le fll ilar’ Gina, OREO tid Be Iniddg nie. yet. Seated oa? ne. -62 » ie abit baa S.vay 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick...............ccccccecces , +52 -56 *49— -65 
PGE Mn an Sy yt sea 5s 508 Oe ot oe mt rs 4 RD Ay = 55 -58 45— -70 
Leo lot Ls See pee er eed Bie Ieee Oey Aenean oe en 61 -64 50— -78 
ely Se Eee. epee SOR: QOD Se eum emenet 67 +72 58— -95 
OEE: SUSE TCO) ifealingtiapeeciliee: Dledian MUR TERR eens oe See ana 81 93 82—1-00 

Sawyers 
OS let it, Se Lae: Eee i ae ena -61 67 Cerne, OF 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick... ......0..00cccccceeceen 53 -56 50— -63 
TSN Ce Mihaly ie a anatieg ke Gerelelins ice Garena eck Maes See. 51 -58 50— -70 
CGE Wl ecamtberat os iaaly EEE Bae PDMS hae Naren 55 -60 46— -71 
ES MEG Lo pa ee Baty TERT RREREMnCRIDL I oi! Se mNGiede 56 -60 50— -70 
Pmibisn Golumbin. meee. a te ee ek RR 72 88 85— -92 

Shippers 
SE yagiy 2g EATS Bly: Cael Dae Get okie Ree ROE Mat 7 Coe. -61 “G20 GC) Wile gett oo 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick..........ccccccccececcee. -56 -58 47— -65 
“OLIN ie | oleae uke. Sages Wat Earaheata) eet Geta mae the > athe etnds 54 62 55— -72 
ey ee ee ek Se RED a BRO ER ye ot 64 -67 57— -75 
TePANEID TO VANCOR. lnk. Ben hn of RL. HO es 62 66 55— -77 
EUR ORT Oey Lr i Aa. elie Mayra: ig Ramen, an Amen 71 86 75—1-00 


OS SS SaaS eee ee 
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The 191 establishments from which returns 
were received employed a total of about 9,500 
workers in 1946, of whom slightly more than 
500 were female (Table I). One hundred 
and sixty-nine of the establishments, 88 per 
cent of the total, employed fewer than 100 
workers in each. The remaining 22 employed 
between 100 and 300 workers in each case with 
a total of 3,300 workers or about one-third 
of the number in all plants included in the 
survey. 


Collective Agreements—Twenty-three per 
cent of the workers in plants from which 
returns were obtained were under collective 
agreement. ‘These were in effect in 34 estab- 
lishments, of which more than half were in 
British Columbia. . 
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Wage Rates—Table II shows hourly wage 
rates for representative occupations in the 
industry in 1945 and 1946 with ranges of rates 
also for 1946. Hourly rates averaged higher 
in 1946 for each of the selected occupations 
in each region. Increases in British Columbia, 
averaging 12 to 16 cents per hour, were much 
greater than in other provinces following a 
strike of woodworkers throughout the indus- 
try in the spring of 1946. In the other 
provinces average increases of from ‘three to 
five cents per hour were the most common. 


Hours of Work.—Standard or normal hours 
of work ranged from 40 to 60 hours per week 
as shown in Table III. However, only one 
mill which is located in British Columbia 
reported 40 hours. The 44-hour week was 
the most common in Ontario, the Prairie 


TABLE III—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PLANING MILL, SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENT, 1946 





ieee 
cotia 
Standard Hours Canada | and New| Quebec | Ontario pee Apities a. 
Bruns- 
wick 
Tétal Betablishmonts:.. 0.5 ....-832..5-55 191 23 42 83 24 19 
Per Week 
z 0 RAI PAREN SOE 4 PRO NE SABRI TERED I 1 EE Peper gh es ter. ss teenie 2k area. 1 
et Sepals Sanglard: Vai tains (Oa eS = eelpetie | 55 ods veeaaee 20 14 18 
Over adignd under 476+... . ¢ docu eOPts sas os DEE oF iiscccsnsoxcteond vs «Ee 9 De lavawts .... 
fn or ET OR” SPEER ae Benen * ena s aA BRUT URS EUs Be enka ee Se 10 2 ONREGHEE «aces 
Over 4i-died. under ABt% 60... dine Bote cedee Pf Sol Mee ea, As 1 6 hin wh. bs oor 
LIE 5 eae at Setanta v, Vaan ines PR aem 5 reece 25 4 2 18 fi disigxd.: 2: 
ST Se a eee a ae Mane Pama 10 1 2 6 TD iheitic€h.... 
Over AO BDL GRCGT DOL. 16 ot en. oR elo Pg Meee des £18 2 aah enlawncteays 1h ER eT BS 
Bg Cale Ee ECM SRO MON 7 REIN: Shee 25 6 6 12 SAL Sire ce 
Over bO.and wader 54). «6... docs. sWbtseca ne 4 1 2 ia Pees eel ee! ei 
es Sr ne ee, ee 11 6 BraiusS. nat. pie. ahione lewis ss 
PY eS 5 58. 4s PG es Aes SOR a ee 17 1 16, 4 occ ae cds Nec eee. 2 eee. woe 
owe SS4E 00 2s kc BB thence BO ae Se 9 i La ke Sie 3 olsmietn wc. 
Per Day 
Monday to Friday— 
et ee eh sce bm ne ae 68 7 2 6 14 19 
| CES Teme. Nehnaniee) riainnAly ¢. Pregied iy di Wan | Wemteny Bea =73 1 16() Ah, PR OE 

Over SF ANG UNCC «.... 5 >. Ae cos Whee Set sc Gssuehne ike «xets eee 8 he igre... 5. 
Ris. nk Rema. > iG cat elma «(7 EE cuca te 54 14 12 26 (2) 2 gies X «08 
LSA} leaked “aia, Ais eens (oP aRiad Fb. Nel ES ae 2 BP oc isveseun, sR acc oe 

Over Of and, andoeriao. oo. 0 Adio ss 1 Nb bee ie eel ne 1, esas cco sa Ree. eee coe 
mer, PUN ein. «Mt RON SUR SOR g oF ames ean ga 32 2 24 3 D> Aaitivih oc: 

Saturday— 

Do not work (5 day iy Apes |. Wana ate 1 ti be neat & 1 | ea Rae lamers 2 1 
cL oe Be sc RN aS Be he au. 6 den, cp tak Renee ere pram 57 fons. wilowktlaved. . ic 
cK reser RC ee Bk PIO: ee 73 4 4 30 17 18 

Over 4 ie ander Gian: asete . ai8Blnea te: EPL Ge ile he sleet ae 4 Se pe eee 

_ Mate.) Donia er. nm Pe a. ND ere yo A pee he ee 5 15 Oh Avnet .. 24 
Over AP Arcliagnenie. 0. dense cet ae ae ee Dyan) Sua aes eae ib 4° dietarntoly Tee, 2 
uk ae. hte ore i, SNE REE: BT 41 7 21 12 IFS RR oe 
MP CAPMRPE tk et | Siete MIEreT, ase. Sars Meetege ert eaa? ML 9 4 2 Bic Aandi epee eee 
ELE, re Be, PS IE Leahy etre’ 3 phyaek rath } Drees oe shh kan cis Pe ee 

Ae LOO. RONEN S VANS: . J ae MRO OR EA 12 6 Grratsisx. wat, bak ebe eee. s cae 
1 cin REN AM enc Ren: ian dee tee Si. e 6 1 > a) Cnpeeen? P 3 sidanth soo 


(1) One establishment works 9% hours on Monday. 
(2) One establishment works 84 hours on Monday. 
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Provinces and British Columbia. In the 
latter province, 18 of the 19 mills from which 
returns were received reported the 44-hour 
week. The 48-hour week was reported from 
25 mills, four in the Maritime Provinces, two 
in Quebec, 18 in Ontario and one in the 
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nine hours per day Monday to Friday, of 
which 26 were in Ontario, 12 in Quebec and 
14 in the Maritime Provinces. 

All but 12 of the mills reported Saturday 
work ranging from three hours to ten hours. 
Four hours was reported from 73 mills, 44 


Prairie Provinces. A 50-hour week was 
reported from 25 mills also, of which six were 
in the Maritime Provinces, six in Quebec and 
12 in Ontario. A standard week of 55 hours day week, ten in Ontario, one in Quebec and 
was reported from 17 mills and between 55 one in British Columbia. The number of 
and 60 hours from nine mills. employees in these plants was about 700. 
The cight-hour day from Monday to Sunday work reported by a few establish- 
Friday was reported from about one-third of ™ents was confined to maintenance and power 
the mills including all in British Columbia, °TCW®: 
14 in the Prairie Provinces, 26 in Ontario, 
two in Quebec, and seven in the Maritime 
Provinces. The next largest group reported 


hours from 22, five hours from 41, nine hours 
from 12 mills and ten hours from six. 
Twelve establishments reported the five- 


Overtime.—As indicated in Table IV, over- 
time was paid at straight-time rates after 
daily hours in about one-quarter of the mills 


TABLE IV.—-OVERTIME FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE PLANING MILL, 
SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


ee—eaewawoaow=—eOoomaoO0UoaoSmSmS=mmmm yy eee 








After 
6 F “ Daily Hours ca 
vertime Rates : ter : 
Monday Weekly Sunday | Holidays 
to Saturday | Hours 
Friday 
SAR, AGRE EAE EGOS ph “shaw sciysvdemcponewiorasdubasanbusconescscdisicine 146 146 45 191 191 
Straight Time 
OS es Re IRR NS Riis Silver aioe Sara 52 Ay Ota Bese) Math 36 44 
DNOPIE GE EOVINEGS.L ,o. .5 «5 «a oielcckvsis sledins RRS. 6 i Pe 4 6 
a RSS SA SO Ray OER SUMAN CERIN Maer Doe 6 6 laacne nok 3 3 
NUDES ae RE eee We a emma itg: SA «fale Mena Sart 36 Bo bieeceee: 26 32 
BOAO: PYOVINGOE: obo ow. kok so cate oe oo otc SO 4 ogee ey Se em 3 3 
Over Straight Time and Under Time and One Half 
MM em ee Eola aos Coad oa eck AER 4 4 6 3 4 
maritime Provinces}. ree eee 2 phan bray eter 2 2 
REM se OMe tire Ot) Omni OY MEAS RRR crc eee OW ees 62 ccs 1 
STEN le ee ee ee ee ee Cr ee eal 2 2 3 1 1 
Time and One Half 
1 OS CNS A eee ec eee eae, Wet Oe ay Se 42 38 39 16 22 
AAPG BPOVINCOS 5.8 hg oicthiaMuy « + ha o be 3 2 5 1 1 
Eitan fe ae er a eee eee ii Zh 15") Gtidkcstestnl « 3 
Prarie 2 CO Ae Oe, RR. Coa ead oh 10 8 7 9 9 
PEt PONINOS Sak he tees tue hg 13 12 5 4 6 
Pee COA At, so eR Bete cde Le 9 9 4 2 3 
Double Time 
MU eS PO Al ee ee ue Bes eRe ie Bone ae rae 15 16 
MEOTILIIIG EPOVIRCOR TT OTs ere Sone ee eee Dy SUREPIOT ORS: See SUA Oak 3 3 
Some ReG Prien. Gee komt. cele ee rt pete Lenton bed wey) hitters ee ce 4 5 
ES OR ERE RRR elie: PERE ery DIAMAR BOGE oli aRIEN 26) os See lain wii Bila tl 1 1 
ASIP PO VINCOS Er oct ES Re not es boca) Picchalomse. «Pala: cae. 4 4 
LETS eS ETS ACERS REM en,* CRR Ere Seal eta biaratiias Wet kaahian Auli cela inert 3 3 
No Overtime Information 
Pemmrectss fe Sy ane cerirs has» Saint EN RIBS Cae A 48 LS Oe eee 121 105 


(1) Includes one establishment paying time and one third and another time plus 10 cents per hour after 
aily hours and on Sunday and holidays. 
(?) Includes two establishments paying 10 and 15 cents per hour extra after weekly hours have been 
worked and another paying 18 cents per hour after weekly hours and on holidays. 
(3) Includes two establishments paying time and one quarter after weekly hours and two establishments 
paying this rate after daily hours; one other establishment pays time and one third after weekly hours. 
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covered in the survey, for Sunday work in 
about one-fifth, and on holidays in about 
one-quarter of the mills. Time and one-half 
was reported as the overtime rate after daily 
and weekly hours from about 20 per cent of 
the mills. Double time was not reported 
except for work on Sundays and holidays in 
a few cases. No information was received 
from many plants as to overtime rates 
particularly as to work on Sundays and 
holidays. 


Vacations with Pay—Table V gives infor- 
mation on vacations with pay as reported 
from 155 of the 191 plants included in the 
survey in 1946. The initial vacation was one 
week reported from 131 mills usually after 
one year of service, although in 11 plants 
one week was allowed for less than one year 
of service. Two weeks was the initial 
vacation reported from nine mills, after one 
year of service in six cases and for shorter 
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service in three cases. In the great majority 
the paid vacation reported did not exceed 
one week although in 21 plants the maximum 
vacation was two weeks. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Fifty-six establish- 
ments reported some provision for pay during 
absence on account of illness in 1946, although 
27 of these allowed it to salaried or office 
employees only. Seven report group insur- 
ance schemes, ten report that they give sick 
leave with pay but do not explain their plan 
and the remainder reported that they grant 
this benefit in special cases only or to 
weekly paid and regular employees. 


Shift Work.—Shift work was negligible in 
the industry in 1946 with only three estab- 
lishments reporting a second shift on produc- 
tion work on which a total of 80 men were 
employed and for which no wage differential 
was given. 


TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE PLANING MILL,— 
SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Nore.—Of the 191 establishments analyzed, 36 give no information on vacation with pay. Under 


provincial legislation a worker in 


Quebec is entitled_to a half-day for each calendar month of 


employment if he has worked less than a year, and in Saskatchewan, to one day for each month. 





Initial Vacation 


Length of Service Required 


Maximum Vacation 


Less Than J 2 1 2 
1 Week Week Week Week Weeks 
Under One Year 
CARBROB. do sc SS LEER SERS dee Bie ae be 15 11 3 8 3 
Chuebee. Boos Kia ets We eh «Moped es « Be 7(2) Ap ea: Ye Maree ae yn ee oe 
Onibariot sAee ee: ROE ince Snes 4(2) 9 1 6 1 
PLAICE TOVINCES er tenia ie een tes (7) iad FL SPA AG 2) teL0 Sart 5. ae 2 
British Colombis.. ©... oct. Buccctes Be BA) eed edie es da cere ne ee sda es O74 01 othe eee 
One Year 
ONDA RAN an os 5h Re ncnss as bs MA Le kins RODS oA oe dh tN 119 6 125 10 
Maritinve Provinees.--. st een Bal reeset a ners fe bee ak ae SoA each: eee 
TTB i oR IM a al Nell cette dc thie Cea die wa ee 16}. Pe Se Sa Wh: Gen eee> Rm b 
Ontario Wen weg he eas bee oa 2 eRe cepa GS iaidyy wince rhc bons Motes 72 2 
Prairie Provinces, 8 0.645 ds pices al ns Oe 9 6 6 8 
British Golomisia. | 2%... . <5. des dos sce bal onces ee pas 48 sho oie 17+ 4} OPS oes 
Two Years 
Oa ae CR Se SS eee ark See th), See e ot hos Hecker emcees 1 3 
Ey OY ee Ye tk ae Me | ame SF a | Wah irs eke Be ae Dl awe ee Ape 
Prairie, ProvinGese ies sce eds hae hele cov AL Sa eiata Ae Ddetall Links Brat nhs 6 0c eae te, SO RMIReMaR rie ae ca 3 
Five Years 
Pe Ore ee A ed Cees er ee eee On Per En ed el OP new i pee es ea ee ee eee 5 
UCDO. Bisco CARED Sabato ode Led ee ened dua tbeesed ca deee che chek aAteees REE 1 
Ontario Be caus ba ERS Sh att oes tee Mallee ae FREE dsl aoe abstr eal mile Soe ed ee oe ee 1 
Prairie -ProvinGesy...55,5.5 subtest cite fd bald rocks dae 4 lio eae tte te 8 tne Sacre ton torrcal 2g Zee ee it 
PB TiGES Me COUT Olan Shek ack a Be ch See tese codes Meals dete ces eM | sole ate cee eee ll os oo Pe ed eee i 
15 131 9 134 21 
Total Establishments 
155 155 





(1) Six establishments. report giving one-half day per month and one reports giving one hour per week. 
(?) Three establishments report one day and the other reports one-half day per month. 
(3) Two establishments give one day per month and the other gives three days after six months. 


(4) This establishment gives one-half day per month. 
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Wooden Furniture Industry 


In ‘1946 the wage rate index for this indus- 
try increased 71-7 per cent above the 1939 
base year as indicated in the following series. 
The advance over the previous year of 7-7 
per cent was less than the percentage increase 
in 1941 and 1942 prior to the establishment 
of the ceiling on wages. _ 


Year Index 
eee ace Re ae 100-0 
oe Rs os eee eae 101-7 
at bs Op gotta 3 aieah oie Gat fen aiid 125-0 
Dee ei te ones ea 139-0 
POC BER brs SoS*. 4 Pe USI ee ee oe 147-6 
TOS. 4 Fee VAY BRS 154-8 
ot on enemas Bepepnytener) aR rae tn een cane 159-5 
TE to RG osx cock is has 171-7 
Of the 156 establishments from which 


returns were obtained in this industry, 81 per 
cent were in Central Canada with more than 


Wage Rates—Wage rates for 1945 and 1946 
for selected occupations in the Furniture 
Industry are shown in Table II. Average 
rates in 1946 were usually two to eight cents 
per hour higher than in 1945. Most workers 
in the industry received between 60 and 80 
cents per hour. 


Hours of Work—As shown in Table III, 
the standard weekly working hours ranged 
from 40 to 55 in practically all cases with 
the greatest number of establishments oper- 
ating 47 hours. Fourteen of the 39 estab- 
lishments in Quebec work 55 hours per week; 
more than half of the 87 firms in Ontario 
work 47 hours and all the establishments in 
British Columbia ranged from 40 to 44 hours. 
The most common daily hours, Monday to 
Friday, were 84 with nine and eight next in 
importance. In the 106 establishments work- 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
WOODEN FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1946 


Nova 
Scotia Manitoba] British 
Canada | and New| Quebec | Ontario and Columbia 
Bruns- Alberta 
wick 
mmcar icetaplignments.. 24 .604.05 06256 20h 684 156 5 39 87 i3 14 
EMPLOYEES: 
eee) ee ts ee EE ke te 10,789 169 2,891 6,874 Pda ye 603 
POLOe Te ta die os hates Ry occ cae 1,089 4 198 673 35 179 
Sig UR" SRR aey Gane, Sadeaaanin | 11,878 173 3,089 7,547 287 782 


one-half located in Ontario. As shown in 
Table I, nearly 12,000 workers were employed 
in the plants covered in this analysis. Only 
nine per cent were female workers. Nearly 
two-thirds of the workers were employed in 
plants in Ontario and about one-quarter in 
Quebec. Forty-seven per cent of the 
employees were in 120 smaller establishments 
of 100 workers or less while the remainder 
were employed in 36 establishments each 
employing between 100 and 500 workers. 


Collective Agreements—Employees of 59 of 
the 156 establishments were under some form 
of collective agreement. Forty-seven per cent 
of the employees in the industry were covered. 
Two thousand one hundred employees in 25 
Quebec establishments; 2,900 workers in 29 
establishments in Ontario and 500 workers in 
five establishments in British Columbia, were 
reported to be under collective agreements. 


95245—11 


ing on Saturday, the predominant hours were 
44 and four. 

Approximately 3,800 employees in 50 estab- 
lishments were on a five-day week at the 
time of ithe 1946 survey; 29 of these were 
located in Ontario, 11 in British Columbia, 
nine in Quebec and one in Alberta. 

Thirty-three establishments reported Sunday 
work but this applied to very few employees, 
probably watchmen or maintenance workers. 


Overtime, Table IV.—The most common 
rate for overtime in the industry was time 
and one-half with 68 establishments, in which 
total employment was 7,300, paying this rate 
Monday to Friday, 64 for Saturday overtime 
and 25 only after normal weekly hours have 
been worked. A _ considerable number of 
firms did not give information on overtime, 
particularly for Sundays and holidays. 
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TABLE II—WAGE RATES IN THE WOODEN FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1945 AND 1946 





1945 1946 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour per Hour Hour 
$ $ $ 
Cabinet Makers 
Canada Se SOE OS CR | Ree er en ie ere -68 yi Rs ig AR Se ‘ 
ChieheG@s. Ais a tates Pie) ae Eh aimee: et arene -73 -78 -60— -90 
Gah ay ere: Raster npr ee Ons Sea an ain ie Ker Te et -77 “81 -75— -90 
Ontario: ROW NO RaSh ATOR BO. toes -67 71 -59— -87 
ALOT ONLO att ett a pele i be: GURY. aed. PER ores a cas cee “77 “82 65—1-00 
MAAN LOR ees ig Bid dv tiegats by ab ince east ee ad ae -72 -79 61— -95 
Hritish Cotompraes eI STIS, AE eae, LL +82 82 70— -90 
Craters and Packers 
be hie ive hs Rute ennai Sei tatartreth Abad Sree sie: trgiyle ans. xr OMY «5 LLP -56 NS aah biel ey Se re 
aches 2. es. BEF. ORE BRAT. Ef ca eee -51 -56 -46— -67 
Dromipesbot ou: gL sce ayn a ak eee i ae ‘61 -72 -55— -88 
CFE BEO ciuisen. isnt GH ak Id SNe ORR. a tee See RR REg ioc 3 Re ee +57 -63 -55— -72 
TE OPONEO AAG 3%. ES, UE Oe. DREAD: nccpew as Ped -56 -59 55— -60 
Finishers and Polishers 
Canard: § tat? owe. SRA Gh ee OI ORe. .aMA,.2, ree, BA: 61 1662) dO [ero ww! artaet 
Chiebed.cis nated wig. AEs ack wand os erate eeereere + 6s ebel be aw -54 -56 :43— -73 
IVEODER GOA fe oilers MN cab a nhs ate Roe tac rs SHARE Ole cag nae coe Le -68 “71 -55— -87 
CDAEARIO. © lurk We cP ee Rods Es te Wc TRS EE ER, Se -62 67 73— -80 
LROTONEO.) Raley CATES FASE eee 2 a os ange fanny ay -76 78 63— -92 
Manitoba... .........- RL oo ot LLL AD. SLES te SE -69 75 74Q— -78 
British Colusa hisses ok <1 at ace tw te aa ae SR. oe Bie 76 81 77— -90 
Machine Hands 
CORDA ANS Cia a SE RTS G eL e peck Diets Sea mge SO eR ee -60 oo 5 Nemes MM ead pe 
ON = air eas 4 Beer t ety Sate Ren Ie RS nt re -51 °55 -42— -74 
TTL SUF S29 bem gense IMO eRe UB DMRS NBROSN SOP Seed min ule RUMP RE ARNO Or - 66 74 55— -92 
ORTAIG oS pec hr ee eee ee ee ee 5 eS +62 -68 -55— -80 
SCOTOMCOTE Ee POE ee TR ke oh ee de coer eee: -66 -71 -55— -90 
Magni bao iss Bae ea Ly Beenie ame a See ee ae -74 -79 -60—1-00 
S5FICISEL ONE IR Ue Oh ae na ose ee eee ae B0Gies- 70 -78 -60— -90 
Sanders 
COREE Hel heres PA OM 5 La Sea sc EEE sud arcs ee ee ea -58 “Oo te Pky weodewencs ears 
CIIEG ceacsdiy i 1 att sl eK Oe Bs ae es Date -51 -54 -40— -70 
HAE oy 98 7028 RR raph soe uy ee idee 4 Sl Sa oa As ne PRR DL el Dk ing Ute dhl Aas teat -60 -40— -75 
SWAT FO sets hes BE een oh Re ee eee <P eee oe eee 60 - 64 55— -75 
LOR Meer TOA OES CSE I ly te tee ee nL ees se a ee -62 55— -70 
pe EE MES 15 57 2) C RO wee ee SE eS Sel Lem ee 73 ‘71 55— -82 
Sawyers 
Canada PCR Of . EOI NS TO Beh. Sh ore -63 68. SoH GOL Tiere 
Cue beees. ACN 0 TI. os daa cto baw SE. teen: “57 +59 -45— -72 
APOE rORl spec eg La) ORES ee 5 eh Nw dl 85 hak ere geo. -70 -72 -63— -83 
Ctarion., fo, LOSE AROS, Ma BRE OR Pee i Se +64 -69 60— -80 
POTOnU Vets: ot. BO: : Oe - aheepodell. ... HOM *75 -72 55— -90 
BST EIGI A GMCS ccc ohne eg RUE E can Mas Me ised: os eee new ‘hh 83 80— -92 
Upholsterers 
Canada... . .27es.. 26 Age: Dae sede): ab. eond..cads. 3 -84 BO clishl |. aerhen 
EBC Uns tke se leh Aen ha oer PEE aces Rare coy “87 95 -71—1-12 
DOREKEST TORENT Vk) PAE “87 -96 71—1-12 
Ontario: wh) view ia). feild. cid). deed: deren (5. tebnlas -83 86 64—1-11 
bh OLOUGS Ts ae eee ee ee TTT PP -90 +93 -80—1-00 
British Cohimbiiee os ies oaths oko es CR re ee ae 98 1-07 -77—1-32 
Yardmen and Labourers 
CR ok Le ear d bcd ake at aa kes Ay FOL) ey RUN Ces -49 55 vcatithiesn ART ne 
ST ae ae Rey tM cea te eR era ciate a abn Ee 4 dR EELS PRN -43 -48 -40— -55 
Montreak:... G02. 8. 400. lirsinwb rides, Leink eee -48 “47 40— -55 
Ontario. Sine mat Mtn ie yf. anc ete. °55 -60 55— -67 
TORGRUG 6. cee er re Werte ne ee Re een” ee -65 -69 55— -70 
Manitobay diay. Jaureic. salt ei in Oo: Bae oa oe +52 al 50— -55 
Piritserl £ OUR Di k6 ei 2 oo Me eee ae 8 hn Re A ae ae -62 74 60— -82 
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Vacations with Pay, Table V.—Vacations 
with pay are provided by law in a number 
of provinces. Of the provinces covered in 
this survey, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia workers are entitled to 
holidays with pay after one year of service. 
In Quebec provision is made for paid holidays 
when the length of service is less than one 
year. A number of establishments reported 
more generous provisions than were required 
under the legislation. Eighteen reported one 
week’s holidays even though the length of 
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service was less than one year. Five reported 
two weeks after one year of service. In 134 
establishments the paid vacation did not 
exceed one week and in 15 others did not 
exceed two weeks. Returns from seven plants 
did not give information under this heading. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Of the 156 estab- 
lishments from which returns were received, 
34 report some provision for sick leave with 
pay, 14 of these granting it only to salaried 
or office workers. Thirteen establishments 
make provision through group insurance 
schemes. 


TABLE III.—_STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE WOODEN FURNITURE INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Standard Hours 


Per Week 


oS f0 eel ie: eee a SE, 0) Sill le se ete Vike! 5s.0 te)! \ny'alkele: he, e.ue. ys) 9) 4) wl 


Per Day 
Monday to Friday— 
8 


D> min) aU Te), (We NG. fe). 'W plo fe: ey) hw Wh.wl te, e) Oo (6),"e: ojo le le Te tye) 16 We ote! ceiy\ei ieee is 
DUS) bce fo elim, (oy ial! (mo, (a are ce fa) Baym Bletieny elie xe eae iw’ 'S| ev) ‘erie fel-e ea 8 


Rois 8) <S5O) 9: cat ke: 6) (0). WO (6m Ble @ “6 9) a) eye) (6. OF Bl eielis: © \e) (aL 4e 6) ie) ans ums: 


Saturday— ; 
Do not work (5-day week)..............-. 


SUR TC LION mb, ce! inh"et yay 'e ace) (9) 6, Bets a: iim ye) (ble: ar at Alia: ee: wi col oe, fom 


MRS RSS hes ebb Came; be eee Gawy () is! 8. lp wU elle le ey 6) Is, Mattel (@ «<6 ce! is) © 


MWe a Wel ie (6 br Sid 161-6. \sh:b ie ey .6 s,m e>,8)\h, (9:70, 3, fee (¥ {0,0 @ 0a a) 0a 86) 6 


95245—113 








1 Manitoba! British 
Canada |and New| Quebec and Columbia 
Alberta 
39 13 14 
3 1 4 
TOD Gh Ore Bik. t 
2 7 3 
LA ERAT Re HE aH NG A eae Fa | eo ae 
rh inelees sep SO AAR APU MEIGS BF 2. 
1 Ag nae Re tae 
7 Day ag eat een, ae 
ye ele ack ek SON bees ar et ee es Sean ate RR 
1 GN oy peo Br air ah I ae a aa 
LESTE: Wels aaeay 81h acctesl erent 850% 691 | Ns ob 
9 1 af 
3 if 4 
1 0ROS SEDO ool z 
pO ORSON ee ar re eT Pats 
Bieta eu ne e LYS ait de bs tac oe 
eRnin ons aan 2 Liev vanes [eee 
3 8 7 
SEAS eure tataiscue ts: (A meee ek [eae oem taal eee oem Noe Caps 2 
5 3 3 
Re aera OES |r NEN Senet [rier a ie INiomeee ee Ces, 2 
12 PAR aes UPS ROE ai 
Be Bae Oe eas ts epee 
CAR ote Pa Hp i. rik ttg at | CANGEAG oe 
i Cae Rae teed Mae ie ba merely ASTRO Rede 
9 1 11 
AR tis Ve AON Frat IE A FOL a becca nace 
10 9 3 
reed es | Nae Ceecconpeenm ns LOC ete 
Ee ei oleate Bal hoses eee 
14 Di tila kabaieieear ces 
Deora copes a7, 8ail eee ees ene: |) ae ee See ae 
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Production or Incentive Bonuses.—Produc- 
tion or incentive bonuses were reported by 
eight establishments and were based either 
on a time study of the job or on the efficiency 
standard of the individual. They were paid 
in four cases on the production of the indi- 
vidual alone while in the other four estab- 
lishments the individual’s_ efficiency was 
related to that of a group, department or 
entire production staff. 
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Shift Work.—There is very little shift work 
in this industry, nine establishments reporting 
a total of 156 men on production work on 
second or third shifts. Four of these do not 
pay any differential for shift work. Of the 
remainder, three are on a two-shift basis and 
pay a differential of five cents per hour for 
the second shift. Two plants on a three- 
shift basis report a differential of five cents 
per hour on the third shift only. 


TABLE IV.—OVERTIME FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE WOODEN FURNITURE 
INDUSTRY, 1946 


After 
Daily Hours Only 
Overtime Rates by Region After Sunday | Holidays 
Weekly 


Saturday| Hours 


Number of Establishments..................eeeeecees 127 29 (#) 156 156 
Straight Time 

MCRAE NT Ra aes OE al kn ae ik ee bo caren D7 a tne 10 12 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................. Sth eas eee 3 S 
RW SEB ont aes Ae LAE oad S31. dec. aS 5 D 
Nianitopadne. Allerta oie chee nw oa shcad Owe ween dl De, Bee ae 1 3 
British Colam bia, Sy ks ord Week be Rees. 1 Wei Rae, ated atin 1 1 

Time and One-Quarter 

CATA TAE oe ic Lk ae Siete ec se Cs RE ede 2 3 1 1 
COBO SEs xu ek aR ws tess ol Bane ba a nti eee ae Do Toke wale ioa te xaks cm pec ee te 
EG Pe tg SUE RE akc wis See lead 1 2 1 1 
Manitebs snd A lier tao. 6 deo Ric oxbte sd bomen te ah ce et Mik eee LStiscs ck haw, Sine ee eee 

Time and One-Half 

CT RAATIE ote Sin Sa a oe ee ee cae 64 25 32 37 
CFUG DOR as oh wie ea Bisons aR RE: caine Rp epee diac 15 14 5 7 
Stn 6 RO Aine POE TA SRC oe SRT MR abe 8) PUNO I ee 46 7 Dall 30 
MANIOO DS BAC, AMIGTES..c..0.viakls eonebead winks oe | Maer hee ee Aeas eee Po |i) Te a ee 
British Cola bial 6% ova eens Peer uniee 2 Aitoratl slater Tsk 

Double Time 

Oe se Balik edie te Wan Oe Oe Te ce eee eee Meme, Ber hire nek fe Del care. eee ee 8 11 
ID) Sis RC AE SEA (Rc FORO «ACE MEGS Oe Ln eaere oe i pe Ss Re Pa 5 7 
ONTSTIG: yore es chs eae Sa oo. ee eR Ne oe oh eee ee eee 2 5 
Pritasn( Orie DIAP Ge bs <dceed one os Ree ee omits wo eal de MO ol aes ae 1 1 

No Overtime Information 
CAUSA cs ac cs ce ee oa ae ee ee ele Lek 7 ed Ie rt 105 95 








‘ (‘) Includes one establishment paying straight time plus five cents per hour for overtime after weekly 
ours. 


——— 


bem Se ei 
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TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE WOODEN 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Note.—Of 156 establishments surveyed, seven do not give information on this subject. Under 


provincial legislation, a worker in Quebec is entitled to a half-day for each month of employment 
is he has worked less than a year, and in Saskatchewan, to one day for each month. 
sss .—}}.}]}].].. 0 0—(0 Sa 


Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 


Less Than iI 74 | 2 
1 Week Week Weeks Week Weeks 


TS es |S I 


Length of Service Required 





Under One Year 





eee ee en ee ras ie ES roe 28 18 1 15 1 
CCC at, free oe. ae. Cee ORE. IG oh. 10 (*) ES a |g Pome pst Pakage bette 
Onitarig Pore tee beer fi Sake hs A AY 17 (2) BSA ARO Pew Vee 
Be Ge OAs es Se lk eg i By 05 aE Pe ae © se ee 1 

One Year 

AAW a eae See wie «© meinen 6h.) eda ok | abbaeaD or: 97 5 119 6 
INGOVS_ COLA and Nie wel sTURS WACK Sons crevesvneiesene esvetolleetnincctsanevers DE Gs. Cease aed i ang rng Ate yegee 
PCE ee a ee deme ye i towdascek « Ta Bawah tebe Eg ee ange AR 
utara. Some terrd So et. falc iced os co ee oa Le 55 1 67 
prainitobs annrAlvertagameases 4h .:. . mots « . 4 mabedore de ok fi 4 8 4 
PCS AOR Sr ee SR OE Le NEE IR Ue eapeatye tarts BI shh bash rer Same an 

Over One Year 

Coe ee re eee Coen yt ene tT) ae Dla Tl aoe a Phe te 8 
RPStOCrC A Worn FEV BO: YOREG EV HEI ean os hg TRO SOR le ss co ccubhvcceeecuceheoc cece. 2 
Watsrio | Mitcopy cars) sae .we ee ee eee. Wee ees Eh eke cisco ccc ok clocc oe cecca 1 

BERG nye tes seer ware mokiaetnn: iat Ged bine piante 58 athe eaee beteertenteed heart eee 3 
Clee ree ee a ee Rae ee ee a ee 1 
Very Ge Te ME SS Wey NR CI a Aes AICI aans Oly b OU RA IR IS pins Anion tind iadl a 
28 115 6 134 is 
Total Establishments 
149 149 


(1) These establishments report one-half day for each month of service. 

(??) Eight of these establishments require no specified service but pay for vacations at the rate of 2 per cent 
of annual earnings; seven allow one-half day per month; one pays for vacation at the rate of 2 per cent of 
earnings after three months and another grants one-half week after six months of service. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during August, 1947 


HE time loss due to strike activity in in existence, involving 7,184 workers, with a 
Canada during August was more than time loss of 52,314 man-working days, as com- 
double that recorded for July, but was much pared with 29 strikes in July, 1947, with 3,112 


less than in August, 1946, one of the peak workers involved and a time loss of 24,355 
months of last year. The demand for increased ; 
wages continues to be the principal cause in 4YS- a August, 1946, there ahd 46 strikes, 
the majority of the strikes. Preliminary figures involving 42,506 workers, with a time loss of 
for August, 1947, show 36 strikes and lockouts 870,694 days. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1946-1947} 








Number of Strikes Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 

Date ‘Siem: Com- in Per 1,000 

mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 

Month Month Days Days 

JAMMAEY «cco hades dBAt os eeR ae 12t 12 3, 302t 3,302 28,519 0-38 
Pebruary.je dere tocccpats bases 13 20 17,219 33, 737 199, 679 2-67 
Marchiccuciniueutitole nr i242: 10 18 792 15, 931 378, 057 5°05 
MOT ThA. 2 ae Ce 21 26 3,151 17,480 363, 886 4-86 

Mas naan. ape owen ree 32 43 18,053 34,013 365, 424 4-89 - 
JUNC} aacruabs A agape ls 19 31 2,844 17, 201 166,370 2-22 
JUlY ok oe 6 Pha eee ata 18 29 1,707 3,112 24,355 0-33 
Avgastyod.>.12 Alen ors. de, moe 21 36 5, 755 7,184 52,314 0-70 
Cumulative totals......... 146 52, 823 1,578,604 2-64 
i 7 ee EER AES ROG aiae cies Womens le) Gb Ui Re tie Seeds! LE bbcode fo velo 

RUOLY. coe occas oie Saree Meee 13f 13 2,957 2,957 18, 948 0-25 
Folpusiya ii uc anise: 16 19 3,594 3,769 | 11,891 0-16 
MOTOR cite taht inland 22 30 4,299 6,097 45,856 0:61 
TI os yoni Sica OR och eae tins a! Baul 22 30 4,924 7,110 45,764 0-61 
iE RR Ne Ra Sa le 29 36 46, 681 47,855 566, 410 7-57 
DUNC Sry tila le ee 25 36 31, 556 70, 600 933, 876 12-49 
DUS a tie eel cian, une eae 33 47 28, 226 50, 429 915,911 12:25 
Ye NT. Sana tn Ee 20 46° 5, 180 42,506 870, 694 11-64 
Cumulative totals....... 180 DA ee alr 3,409,350 _ 5-69 


Si a ac ae th ae a is ag ae ge ee ee 

*Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

| The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


For the first eight months of 1947 prelimin- 
ary figures show a total of 146 strikes and 
lockoutts, involving 52,823 workers, with a time 
loss of 1,578,604 man-working days. During 
this period more than 80 per cent of the time 
loss was due to strikes of coal miners in the 
Maritimes. For the same period last year 
there were 180 strikes and lockouts, involving 
127,417 workers, with a time loss of 3,409,350 
days. 

Of the 36 strikes recorded for August, six 
were settled in favour of the workers, two in 
favour of the employers, four were com- 
promise settlements, and six were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
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settlement. At the end of the month 18 
strikes were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated.. Strikes of compositors, etc. at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., which 
commenced on May 30, 1946, are still continu- 
ing. A strike of food products factory workers 
at Vancouver, B:C., has not been declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1947() 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
———__———_——_——_——| in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 


| SS 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1947 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Dairy and poultry 1 95 
plant workers, 
‘Melville, Sask. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, 1 250 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 60 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. 


u 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper products factory 2 100 
workers, 
Chambly, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Wood products factory 1 35 
workers, 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. 


Furniture factory workers, 3 400 
Hanover, Ont. 


1,200 |Commenced July 16; for extension of existing 
agreement to October 30, 1947, with provi- 
sion for increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 


5,000 |Commenced July 30; 
unterminated. 


for increased wages; 


1,000 |Commenced April 10; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, union shop, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, and pay for 
six statutory holidays; unterminated; par- 
tial return of workers. 


2,000 |Commenced April 15; for implementation of 
award of arbitration board providing for 
increased wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, check-off, pay for seven statutory 
holidays, etc; unterminated; partial return 
of workers. 


500 |Commenced May 5; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, pay for 
statutory holidays, union security, etc; 
unterminated; partial return of workers. 


3,000 |Commenced June 6; for new agreements pro- 
viding for increased wages, pay for nine 
statutory holidays, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, etc; terminated August 16; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and return of workers 
pending reference to an umpire; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1947 (+) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation ——_—__—_________—_ in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1947 


Sawmill workers, 1 50 400 |Commenced July 23; alleged discrimination 
Wahnapitae, Ont. in lay-off of workers; terminated August 9; 
conciliation, provincial, and return of work- 

ers pending investigation; indefinite. 


_ 
I 
So 


Box factory workers, 70 |Commenced July 25; protest against dis- 
Prince Albert, Sask. missal of two workers; terminated August 
1; conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending reference to arbitration; 

indefinite. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1,000 |Commenced February 24; for a new agree- 
Ottawa, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, vaca- 
tions with pay, union security, etc; unter- 
minated; partial return of workers. 


— 
or 
So 


Steel products factory 1 84 700 |Commenced July 16; for increased wages; 
workers, terminated August 13; conciliation, pro- 
Oshawa, Ont. vincial; compromise. 
Metal factory workers, 2 40 200 |Commenced July 31; alleged discrimination 
Montreal, P.Q. in dismissal of six workers and for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration board 
providing for increased wages; terminated 
August 7; conciliation, provincial; in favour 
of workers. 
Non-Metallic Bincvaie Oe te eee eh Ae Commenced June 7; alleged violation of 
Chemicals, etc.— seniority in lay-off of nine workers; ter- 
Fireclay products factory minated June 7; later information indicates 
workers, that plant shut down for an unstated period, 
Acton, Ont. indefinite. 
CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 3 Mey 100 |Commenced July 17; re date of payment of 
Cornwall, Ont. agreed wage increase; unterminated; return 
of workers of two employers. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, 1 28 200 |Commenced June 9; against dismissal of two 


Nanaimo, B.C wcerkers for being absent without leave; 
terminated August 9; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


~J 
as 
oO 


Waiters and bartenders, 270 |Commenced July 28; for a new agreement. 
Sudbury, Ont. providing for closed shop and increased 
wages; terminated August 6; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Laundry and dry cleaning 4 90 2,000 |Commenced July 28; for a union agreement 
plant workers, providing for increased wages and changes 
Fort William and in working conditions; unterminated. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1947 


Mininc— 
Copper and zinc mine and 1 328 5,000 |Commenced August 13; for a new agreement 
mill workers, providing for increased wages and other 
Sherridon, Man. changes, and against alleged discrimina- 
tion; unterminated. 
Basic refractories mine 1 327 3,750 |Commenced August 15; for a new agreement 
aad mill workers, providing for increased wages; terminated 


Kilmar, P.Q. August 28; negotiations; compromise. 


ee 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1947() 








Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation —_—_—_—___—_—_— in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1947 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant 6 3,000 12,000 |Commenced August 27; for a master agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages and 
Moncton, N.B.; other changes; unterminated. 


Toronto, Ont.; 

St. Boniface, Man.; 
Moose Jaw, Sask.; 
Edmonton, Alta; and 
New Westminster, B.C. 





Textiles, Clothing, efc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 (pis? 64 |Commenced August 1 and 8; dissatisfaction 
Cornwall, Ont. over work load; terminated August 4 and 

11; negotiations; compromise. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— ; 


Sash and door factory ¢" (4) 72 144 |Commenced August 29; for a new agreemen} 
workers, providing for increased wages and other 
Edmonton, Alta. changes; unterminated. 
Meial Products— 
Moulders, 1 ©) 15 300 |Commenced August 1; protest against rever- 
North Sydney, N 8S. sion to piece-work rates, instead of hourly 
rates of pay; unterminated. 
Electrical apparatus 1 47 400 |Commenced August 20; alleged discrimina- 
factory workers, tion in lay-off of sixteen workers; unter- 
Toronto, Ont. | i minated. 
Tron and steel mill 5 (6) 700 4,900 |Commenced August 21; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, additional 
Vancouver, B.C. union security, and other changes; unter 
minated. 
Foundry workers, 1 47 300 |Commenced August 22; for a union agreement 
Brockville, Ont. providing for increased wages and other 
changes; unterminated. 
Metal factory workers, 2 110 550 |Commenced August 25; for increased wages; 
Windsor, Ont. a unter minated. 
Shipbuilding— 
Plumbers and 1 240 720 |Commenced Avgust 7; Against dismissal of 
steamfitters, two shop stewards during negotiations for 
Montreal, P,Q. a new agreemeut; terminated August 11; 


conciliation, provincial; in favour of workers. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


China and pottery 1 214 3,500 |Commenced August 12; for increased wages; 
factory workers, unterminated. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Brick and tile factory 1 65 700 |Commenced August 19; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 
Medicine Hat, Alta. hours, union security, etc; terminated 


August 30; conciliation, provincial, and re- 
turn of workers pending reference to arbitra- 
tion; indefinite. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters, 1 58 29 |Commenced August 8; for employment of 
Toronto, Ont. union painters only; terminated August 8; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Labourers, 1 149 225 |Commenced August 20; for a new agreement 
Cornwall, Ont. providing for increased wages; terminated 


August 21; return of workers pending settle- 
>ment; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1947 (*) 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation — 
and Locality Establish-; Workers 


ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 





Particulars(2) 


ed 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1947—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 

UnTiLitizs— 

Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 

Electric railway, light 
and power plant 
workers, 

Cornwall, Ont. 


bo 


100 


Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, helpers 
and warehousemen, 
Edmoaton, Alta. 


oo 


125 


— 


(7) 18 


Taxi drivers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Electricity and Gas— 
Electricians and linemen, 
Bridgewater, N.S. 


— 
© 


TRADE— 
Fruit and confectionery 
warehouse workers, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


bo 


49 


SERVICE— 
Recreation— 
Lifeguards, 
Toronto, Ont. 


f— 


50 


200 |Commenced August 2; protest against alleged 
delay in appointing chairman for arbitra- 
tion board to consider disputed clauses in 
new agreement; terminated August 4; con- 
ciliation, provincial and civic; in favour of 
workers, chairman appointed. 


1,175 |Commenced August 12; for a union agreement 
providing for increased wages and other 
changes; terminated August 23; concilia- 
tion, provincial; in favour of workers. 


18 |Commenced August 12; alleged discrimina- 
tion in dismissal of five drivers, and for 
increased wages; terminated August 13; 
return of workers pending certification of 
union as bargaining agency; indefinite. 


9 |Commenced August 1; against dismissal of 
superintendent; terminated. August 1; return 
of workers and replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


490 |Commenced August 20; alleged discrimina- 
tion in dismissal of certain workers; unter- 
minated. 


200 |Commenced August 9; for increased wages; 
terminated August 13; return of workers 
and replacement; in favour of employer. 





(1)Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


in some cases 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 101 indirectly affected; 
affected; (7) 15 indirectly affected. 


(4) 123 indirectly affected; 


(®) 33 indirectly affected;  (®) 177 indirectly 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lasour GazettE from month to month, 
bringing up ‘to date that given in 'the March, 
1947, issue in the review “Strikes and Lockouts 
in Canada and Other Countries.” The latter 
includes a table summarizing the principal 
statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 
in the countries for which such figures are 
available. Statistics given in the annual 
review in this article are taken from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland ~ 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
June, 1947, was 151 and 18 were still in prog- 
ress from the previous month, making a total 
of 169 during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress in the period there were 
59,100 workers involved and a time loss of 
210,000 working days was caused. 


1947] 


Of the 151 stoppages which began during 
June, 17 arose out of demands for advances in 
wages; 59 over other wage questions; 10 on 
questions as to working hours; 23 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons; 388 on other questions respecting 
working arrangements; one was on a question 
of trade union principle; and three were in 
support of workers involved in other disputes. 

For the year 1946, the number of industrial 
disputes involving stoppages of work was 2,205. 
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There were 526,000 workers involved, with a 
time loss of 2,160,000 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1947, show 300 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, in 
which 500,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all strikes and lockouts in prog- 
ress during the month was 4,200,000 man days. 
Corresponding figures for June, 1947, are 350 
strikes and lockouts, involving 475,000 workers 
with a time loss of 3,750,000 days. 


Sales and Financing of Motor Vehicles in 1946 


S ALES of new motor vehicles rose sharply 
in 1946 to approach the pre-war level, when 
a total of 120,044 new passenger and commer- 
cial vehicles retailed for $198,329,005, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
total number of vehicles sold was surpassed 
only in the years, 1937, 1938 and 1940. The 
peak year was 1937 when 144,441 new vehicles 
were sold for $149,170,527. Retail value of 
the sales made in 1946, however, was far in 


excess of that for the larger number of vehicles } 


sold in 1937. 

Passenger models included in the 1946 totals 
numbered 77,742 and had a retail value of 
$102,325,496. The number of passenger car 
sales was exceeded in all years from 1935 to 
1941, and it was the comparatively high volume 
of truck and bus sales made in 1946 which 
raised total volume for last year to the near- 
peak level. There were 42,302 trucks and 
buses sold for $73,003,509 in 1946. 

Average purchase price of new motor 
vehicles was considerably higher in 1946 than 
in any previous year for which a measurement 
has been made, reaching $1,548 for passenger 
cars and $1,726 for commercial vehicles. In 
pre-war years, the average selling price of 
passenger cars had fluctuated within the $1,000 
to $1,100 range. There was a tendency for the 
average purchase price to move in an upward 
direction throughout the years 1932 to 1940, 
but the sharpest rise occurred in 1941 when the 
average reached $1,302. Increases were more 
gradual in 1942 and 1948. No average selling 
prices of motor cars are available for 1944 and 
1945, but in 1946 the figure had moved up to 
$1,548. 

With the reappearance of new vehicles on 
the retail market, operations of finance com- 
panies in the motor vehicle field expanded con- 
siderably in 1946. Nevertheless, the number of 


new vehicles financed in 1946 did not approach 
pre-war volume as closely as did the sales of 
new vehicles. This condition is largely a re- 
flection of a much higher proportion of cash 
purchases in 1946 than formerly. These figures 
do not, however, include transactions in which 
purchases are facilitated by direct personal 
loans made by banks, insurance companies or 
by sources other than automobile finance 
companies, 

There were 22,866 new vehicles financed by 
finance companies to the extent of $27,978,992 
in 1946. Of these, 11,082 were new passenger 
models having a financed value of $10,589,544 
and 11,784 were trucks and buses which were 
financed for $17,389,448. These results repre- 
sent a sharp upturn from the drastically re- 
duced volume of new vehicle financing in the 
preceding four years, but totals for 1946 remain 
considerably lower than in all years of the 
period from 1934 to 1941. 

The average amount of financing per new 
vehicle was quite high in 1946, standing at 
$1,224. Reference to earlier years reveals that 
the average has in some instances been less 
than half of this figure. Even in the five 
years immediately prior to the war the average 
ranged roughly between $700 and $750, al- 
though it had already amounted to $850 by 
1941. | 

The number of used vehicles financed in- 
creased only slightly in 1946 over 1945 and 
remained far below pre-war levels. This situa- 
tion will continue, no doubt, until such time 
as production of new vehicles approaches de- 
mand and permits freer trading in used 
vehicles than is possible at present. Used 
vehicles financed totalled 30,527 units with an 
amount of financing of $13,607,573. The 
greater part, or 22,415 units, were passenger 
cars which were financed for $7,478,674. 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, August, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FURTHER gain of 0:7 points to 136-6 
(1935-89=100) occurred in the cost- 
_of-living index series between July 2 and 
August 1, 1947. Among group changes, cloth- 
ing moved 2:3 points higher to 145-5 due to 
increases in men’s clothing followed by foot- 
wear, women’s wear and piece goods. Fuel and 
hght was 1-3 points higher at 118-6 reflecting 
strength in coal and coke while homefurnish- 
ings and services advanced 1-2 points to 143-7 
supported mainly by higher quotations for 
cleaning supplies and furniture. The rise in 
foods of 0:8 to 160-6 reflected fractionally 
higher prices for a number of items including 
eggs, lamb and carrots. The two remaining 
groups were unchanged: Rentals at 117-8 
and miscellaneous items at 117-2. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities, on the base August 1939=100, were 
higher between July 2 and August 1, 1947, 
with the exception of Toronto, which regis- 
tered a decline of 0-1 to 135°0. At this 
centre seasonal recessions for fresh vegetables 
in the food series were more than sufficient 
to overbalance higher group indexes for cloth- 
ing, homefurnishings and services, fuel and 
lighting and miscellaneous items. City index 
increases were led by a gain of 2-5 points to 
135-1 for the MHalifax series followed by 
advances of 1-4 points each to 134-9 for 
Saint John and 134-0 for Edmonton. Van- 
couver at 135-6 and Winnipeg 132-0 were 
each 0°5 points higher while Montreal rose 
0-4 to 138-9 and Saskatoon 0:2 to 138-6. The 
unusually wide dispersion in city index 
changes in August reflected in large measure 
sharp seasonal fluctuations in vegetable prices, 
notably potatoes. At most centres higher 
prices were recorded for clothing, home- 
furnishings and services and certain miscel- 
laneous items. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada, at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation 
of the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 


considered that the extra work «and cost 


involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted, 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official ccst-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail price of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the ‘first of the 
current month. 
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TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 


Adjusted 
to base Retail 
100-0 for Home Prices 
— August Total Food Rent |Fuel and} Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 








‘1 
0 
6 
“9 
“6 
7 
“1 
6 
5 
’ 8 
“1 “1 
-0 6 : 
“1 3 “1 
7 “4 I 
“1 9 2 
August ile. 27 este... 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September: liga c.. inachoe oe 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-8 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October 2! dees ce eee shakes 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December: 1.5741..5 ils dep cle 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
Year FOE StNee a SE! 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
PONUALY, 2 isWitee cc eee Aes 108-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
ADEM Laos vis. aishdeieic ois sian Bee nde 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
PUL YeSehoes mieklces aaa Wae o 8 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October 10... c.catt eo. oh 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
ig te Rates cinie cick 104-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
VANPAT Yi 2 stassitocisss Mees ss sce 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
Aprile se cis anccge nee 107-7 108-6 110-1 107°7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
RLY 2 Bro ais vsis ro Mite again ie Piste oe 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October Tie. ees ste se tee 114:6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
Decermb eril as fale. dvtstors set 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
nae AMOS aces 110-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
ANUATY 2s < Ti decie ales victee= oe 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Vath 1D E SORE: SAN Ok ie RCIrees: 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
ul yilomorce er ave ceed on Panter 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October Iecus#s. aise: ee 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
eer Ate tte Te 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
January auc aag see ease ane 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
CWO gt bet aR ene PES Re eRe | 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
GLY 12 Per cote ecto m ee eae se 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October saqaiee <nae. est 118+4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
bie eek Seer 117-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
Januar yay aete ese eee 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
Apr His. sige aki sehen muah 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
Uly S.8. ee ase ee ees oe 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
Detober 20.0. fe j.qohinn ve ltek 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
et aed BOOGIE F 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
January 240.652 agus seek 1GL es 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
POPP al (28 rice wis adic wtcio cet clanre ae 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
PU Secs s dee hee dba steer 119-8 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
October lL cx.) Sedietod. dagh 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
Seer Sepa oke ae 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
AONOREY 2 55 cutmls/aeeG «<0 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
April Te ovcves-cwsweseewrs-anpeats 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
PUY 2a al een ok shila ak 124-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
Rusistel ic seo bwanics aon cane 124-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
BSeptenqber Su feces wes wanectvrals 124°6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October] sNews ob eatecick 125-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November 1.... gereke 126-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December 2.6.0.2... $22 saa 126-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
eet Seu eae 122-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
sanuary 20.005. deer ss seas 126-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Pebrugry (Liviiws.£ deed «sit 126-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115°5 137-9 
Marcil... < ia ngeeeter of 127-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
PUA. SS gett. es Wasteee de 129-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
PRAY 1S oxccn thinness culeds 132-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
PUES incsis wx Hee na his bss as oaks 133-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
paly Be. Tees eee 134-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
Anueust tie eee re 185-5 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 


Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1947 


(Base:—August 1939=100) 
—0>>>>*>*>0>0oEO0ORe>o> 3 \>\x~>— eee wee’ iii 


Home Miscel- 





— ‘| Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | laneous 

ings and 

Services 
Palifaxt 5, ati te serene ope. «Lah et aa, EL, 135-1 170-4 107-3 118-4 148-4 183-6 116-3 
Saintiohnae asec otok 2 4.cena lee eee Tae seen We, 134-9 159-4 110-7 123-1 149-1 135-4 115-9 
Montreal (5340 2 bas Melk Se eS ik pl it Te bd ae 138-9 169-6 115-3 118-0 141-2 144-1 113-0 
ORGRCO:. RS) SL. Bal an Pee ee de de be 135-0 156-5 114-6 130-1 150-5 141-0 118-4 
Weranipes:. 22.75) .5 Sih. . ee. Pac. a, SR 132-0 158-9 109-6 117-6 137-8 141-4 114-4 
DASLACOONS erg fete enon sR rr naE TT 138-6 167-0 117-3 126-2 145-3 146-8 115-5 
EV GMIONDONS: Aas aos ee ce ae ee oe abs ee 134-0 166-5 107-0 108-4 147-7 140-0 115-4 
Vaneowvert:? jr tee Re LO LF, ets RE 135-6 160-5 110-1 130-0 150-7 140-6 116-0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual 
levels of living costs as between cities. : 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 








Price 

Commodities* ug. 

1947 
= Beef sizloinssteak 6; /ea ia. oceRe tthe 49-4 
Beels round steak 4. ...h i. des. che cs 45-8 
Beef mib roasts. sim ne ee, Moe. Bb kE 46-5 
Beetesnoulderpn oss kc Meee ee 30-0 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... 26-8 
Veal, front roll, boneless............. 29-7 
amt eler roast. st 4. bee ete ak 48-3 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut.......... 47-1 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ 33-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.... 57-7 
Lard, pure... =.2 2 Bi th Fos Rv, Sein «Ae 27-6 
Shortening, vegetable................ 31-1 
Kegs, grade ¢‘ As’ dargey .p,.i0% o.2ele. 0% 48-9 
Le a econ. ast reckon cate 15-2 
Butter, creamery, prints............. 56-4 
Cheese, plain, mild, $]b.............. 24-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped......... 6-8 
Hloun, fireé grades 68 i. Ssh Bd bh 4-2 
Rolled oats, package................. 8°5 
Cor! Makes, So7:..c.cho. cel olb asec 9-8 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... 18-2 
east Canned 2 Sin tae cca es 16-1 
Cormiscanned .2'sa te pele sin. Bite 16-9 
PSCAUS OLN Rt tea oe uti eee 9-3 
LES OA Saas Guay ee a ae feat gi 8-8 
IROLALOCS 1h 2 2B. ee Padet eA sue We 68-1 
ernie: Ml ke ec ts eke Re ee 20-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... 21-2 
EAN BCS pe oa creo Ph bye a stiee oi ke, 6 36-5 
ALONE AM kis Hartt ee ahs ZIG. TE 47-1 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z............... 24-9 
es@hes: 20O7Ee. te isch. «caste che oe 26-1 
Marmalade, orange, 16 o7............. 19-0 
Worn syrup. 2 Lowes. sets codec eke 30-4 
sugam granulated). /2 ee width td a okd 9-6 
Slat VOUOW Hida r ieee hens oe ee 9-6 
Wohecr st Het ome ee Poet eee F : . . : . . 49-9 
mes dblack:,.% loi. 12.82 Oca. Beek ke ; . : : : : : : : 44.2 
ea a ee ee ee OU ST i re 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to August, 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 



















8 oz. package 


per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 
Corn flakes, 


Beef x Pork 
oF 0 & 
s| |g le ls (85) 4]Bel elgat. | |e feSleele 
Locality a lz (ES), fe (2 IB [esSss] SES | le les/ERld 
$ (8 lea |* Je le leeeels Sears] S12 |Sslaeiz | 
ealeele sles alealdalafiaaleuiealcalececlfclectelse 
BAUS P SRSA SA SASS ES Ea) 95) 58/2 8) SAi B/E ee a) Be|s 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
Be Chestottotonn ete vitete 49-2/46-3/44-3/32-3/30-8]....|47-7/48-0). .. .57-0/28-3/31-9147-7|14-0/56-9/25-0| 7-3] 4-6 
| plat me RR 51-9|48-4/44-1/31-6/26-5/24-3]/52-4/48-7/34-1/58-2/28-9/31-6/54-9115-0158-7125-0] 8-0] 4-6 
3—New Glasgow..........- 52-5/49-7|49-7/32-7/27-8)... .|52-0|50-0/35-4/58-6/28-7/31 -5/51 -0|15-0156-9/25-2| 7-3] 4-9 
4—Sydney.....cecsseeceee! 52-8/47-6|39-0|32-0/28-8)....].... 49-2)36-7|59-7/28-5/31-9/55-7|16-0/58-7|26-5| 7-3] 4-6 
O— LTUTOM ee sce vans s teeeeiee 51-4/48-4]47-5131-7/28-7|....|53-0/47-6/35-0158-5/30-0/30-9151-0/14-0/56-6/24-7| 6-7] 4-9 
htt in pn bb qaPREC Mc xe 53-0|48-7|49-0]31-5]28-0]31-0)51 -2/45-9]34-3/57-7/28- 6/31 -3150-1115-0158-1|25-2] 7-3] 4-8 
7—Moncton...........s000: 51-5|48-4|50-4/31-1/28-6|30-0|51-1/48-4/34-6/60-5/28-3/31-1/53-4|15-0/58-1/25-4] 8-0] 4-5 
8—Saint John.............. 51-9/48-7)43-5/30-5/26-9/30-0/51 -8|48-9)34-9/57-7|28-3/31-7/54-1/16-0/58-8/25-4| 7-3] 4-2 
Sega chooetinat bad cases ea 48-3]47-2/48-0|33-7/26-3]....1.... 47-3/37-6|57-3/29-5)... .|52-0/15-0/54-9/24-8] 6-0] 4-3]... 
10 —Halh a), Te 45-7|43 .4|45-1/31-0]25-7/30-4/48-0/45- 4|33-2158-6|28 .2130-4/49-4/15-0]53-9|23-0] 6-0] 3-8 
11—Montreal............004. 48-3/45-1|47-0|30-3/26-7|29-9|48-0|45-3/34-3/58-9/29.1131-2151-1]15-5155-2/23-3] 6-0] 3-8 
12—Quebec..........600c0e- 49-2/45.7/47+2/30-4|25-6|29-9|45-7/41 -7/35-2/55-5|28-6|31-0/50-2/15-0|55-4124-0| 5-5) 3-7 
13—Saint Hyacinthe......... 43 -3/39-7|40-0]29-9|23 -6|32-4|43-7/44-2/33-1/53-8127-5|29-6/47-7/14-0154-8/23-2] 5-3] 4-1 
14—Saint Johns............. 50-3]... .|47-3]32-3131-3]... 1.00.10... [.... 59-4/28.7|31-3|51-6|14-0/55-2/24-4] 5-3] 4-1 
15—Sherbrooke............. 51-7/47-6/44-9131-7|26-0133-4|47-7|45-2/33-0|55-3|26-8/30-9[51-7/15-0155-0/23-5] 6-0] 4-2 
16—Sorel...........0... 00+. |48-7/44-3/45-6129-3126-2]....].... 44-7/33 -3/56-9|29-3130-8|47-0/14-0/54-5|24-0| 5-3] 4-0 
17—Thetford Mines......... 45-6/44-1/40-3132-7124-1]....].... 42-7|31-6]47-0|29-0/30-4]47-8]14-0)54-9/23-4] 6-0] 4-1 
18—Three Rivers........... 47-7|44-3]43-5131-9|25-5130-0|47-3|44 -2/33-6/58-1/28-9/29-7/51-4|15-0/53-4/22-8] 6-0] 3-9 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville) {)....00..000: 50-0/46-0/48-8]29-2127-0]... .|48-2147-6/33-0159-4/27-8/30-7144-6/15-0/56-4/22-9] 6-7] 4-2 
20—Brantford..............- 50-7|/47-1|47-9130-7|27-0/30-8|50-2|48-5|34-0/58-6/27-6|30-7/47-2/15-0/56-0/24-2] 6-7| 4-2 
21—Brockville.............. 52-3/48-7|50-7/31-4|27-2|... .|49-3/46 -3/32-8/60-5|27-7/29-9/47-0/15-0|55-6|24-0| 6-3] 4-0 
22—Chatham............... 49-0|45-6|47-8|29-9/26-9]... .|47-0|48-7|34-6|58-3/27-1131-1/45-8]15-0|55-7|23-2| 6-7] 4-1 
23+-Cornwall..;bas5s.$02 51-6/48-3/49-5/30-7/30-3]....).... 47 -6|36 -6/59-2/28-1/30-6/48-7|15-0|55-3|23-3] 6-0| 3-9 
24—Fort William............ 48-6|45-0/46-6/28-9/27-1]... .|50-0/49-3)... .|57-5/27-2/29-9/51-9/16-0/56-3124-4| 6-0] 3-9 
25— Galt 20). 0.80) 50-0/46-8/48-4/29-8}26-0]... ./50-7/49-3/33-7/59-5/27-9/30-5/46-4|15-0/56-3/23-4| 6-7] 4-1 
26—Guelph.......0..0l bees 50-3/46-7/48-3/30-3]27-9/34-5/52-3/49-0/35-3/57-8/27-2/30-7/47-2)/15-0|56-7|23-1| 6-0] 4-1 
27—Hamilton..)........00.. 49-4|46-1]48-4|30-5]27-4/30-8|50-1/48-6|33-4]59-0/27-3130-8]48-3|16-0/56-7|23-4| 6-0) 4-2 
28—Kingston........... 0000. 51-4/46-6|48-3/30-5/26-7|32-3)/49-3/48-2133-1|58-1/27-5/30-6/49-0)15-0/55-7(23-0] 6-0] 4-2 
29—Kitchener............... 49-7|46-0|49-4|29-9|26-5|32-2/47-1/48-4|33-6|58-2/27-3|30-7/45-5/15-0/55-9/23-3] 6-7| 4-1 
30—Londoie, cc sledsaccbens 50-0/45-9|47-6|30-5/26-8/32-5|50-3/48-8/33-1158-3/27-1/30-5/46-7|15-0/56-6/23-4| 6-0| 4-2 
31—Niagara Falls.......... -.|48-1/44-5/46-6/28-8)25-3]....].... 46 -7|32-8|58-8|27-2/30-6/50-5|15-5|56-2/24-3| 6-0] 4-1 
32—North Bay.............. 49-6/46-1/48-2/30-0/27-4]... .|51-0/48-0]... .|58-7/27-6/30-8/53-2|16-0/56-9|/24-1| 6-7| 4-2 
38—Oshawa..........0.e005. 49-1/47-1]50-0/29-5/26-4)30-0]... .|48-6/33-8/58-4|27-4]30-5/47-9115-0|56-0/23-1| 6-0] 4-1 
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PRICES 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1947 


Canned 
Vegetables 


23's (28 oz.) per tin 


Tomatoes, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 
Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 


Peas, choice, 
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sence 


esis base 





ee oC a ees 


Sugar Coal 
. 4 ‘ 
26 gf} els Es gs 5 oat E Ee ‘ Rent (a) 
1 he BAS AE Alga) S A/G AGS) 98/38 6 8) e Ble B/G 2) 8 8) ER BA 
cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts. |cts. |cts. |cts $ $ 
9-3] 9-7/53-3/20-2/24-0/44-2167-6)50-6)... .}41-7/34-3] 9-7} 9-2/59-8}48-0}...... 12-90] 25-00-29-00(b)} 1 
10-0} 8-7/69-6}19-0)22-6)44-5/53-6/52-6/25-0/40-5/32-6] 9-5) 9-5/55-0/43-3]...... 14-25] 28-00-82-00 2 
10-4) 8-8)71-7/21-3}18-6)42-5/54-1/50-6]..../41-0/33-4] 9-5) 9-5/57-1/43-0)......)...... 16-00-20-00 3 
10-1] 9-4/75-8]19-7)21-3)43-8/55-7|52-6]..../41-6133-1) 9-8] 9-7/56-1/42-8)...... 10-20] 18-00-22-00(b)| 4 
10-7} 9-0/82-0/21-1/21-0/35-8/56-9/51-8]..../40-3/33-4] 9-6] 9-7/56-2/43-0]...... 13-00) Fem See. 5 
8-9) 9-6/57-1]17-4]24-8)42-3/56-4/51-7|..../42-2/33-3] 9-5) 9-4/56-5/43-1)...... 15-50} 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
9-1) 8-6)61-4/17-4/21-8/39-5}54-6/51-0)... .|40-0/32-4/10-0]10-0/55-6/43-5)...... 14-80] 27-00-31-00(b)| 7 
8-9] 8-7/53-2|18-4}20-4/42-3/51-8/50-3/26-7/40-4/32-2| 9-5) 9-3/54-4/44-5]...... 14-27} 21-00-25-00(b)| 8 
8-6)10-2/45-9/15-0/23-0/46-9)55-0/53-5}....).... 34-7) 9-5) 9-2)58-8/45-0) 20-15]. .... 0]... 2. eee eee 9 
8-6} 8-3/65-1)17-3/23-1/30-8/44-8/47-4|24-7/35-8/30-1| 9-3} 9-2/49-9}44-4) 18-75)...... 15-50-19-50 |10 
10-5) 9-0/55-9}20-1/21-9137-5/41-1/48-2)26-0/39-2/30-8] 9-0} 9-0/52-6/46-3] 19-25)...... 24-50-28-50(b)}11 
9-8] 9-6/63-1/21-1|22-7/34-4/47-4/48-6/26-4)41-2/32-1| 9-1] 9-0/49-4/45-9) 18-50]...... 28-50-32-50(b)/12 
10-7| 9-3}65-8)18-8/23-8!40-0/44-1/49-3}26-3/37-0/32-1| 9-0) 8-9]47-3|45-7| 18-75)...... 16-50-20-50(b)/13 
9-1} 9-0/66-0/21-0/22-6/39-0/49-0/51-0)....|41-8/33-0) 8-9} 8-8)49-0/46-3) 18-50)......)......... ee eee 14 
9-8| 9-1/60-5/21-3/24-1/35-4/44-3/49-7/26-7/41-0/32-6) 9-0) 9-0/47-8/44-5) 19-40)...... 21-00-25-00(b)/15 
10-3) 9-2/64-8/19-4|22-1/40-7/44-7|49-4/25-7/39-9/33-7) 9-0) 8-7/52-2/45-0} 18-37]......)......0-- ee eee 16 
9-6] 9-0|77-4/20-8)22-8151-0/50-0/51-5)..../40-2/....1 9-0] 8-6)52-6/44-5) 21-00]....../..... 0. eee eee 17 
9-1) 9-1/63-1/20-1|25-3|37-3/47-2/50-1/25-0/39-4/34-2| 9-3) 9-0/53-8/45-9] 18-50]...... 20 -50-24-50(b)|18 
8-3} 9-4/75-1/19-6|24-2133-7/42-6)49-1]....|35-7/30-2) 9-4! 9-3]/48-0/44-6) 18-10)......]...........62.-- 19 
8-8] 8-4/66-4/20-6/19-3|/36-6/42-8)47-5)....|/85-4/28-6] 9-3] 9-2)/49-4/44-2) 18-00)...... 22-50-26-50  |20 
et 9-7/69-1/21-7)20-0/38-2/46-5]....|..../88-3/29-7| 9-2) 9-1/50-1/45-4) 18-50)......)..............6. 421 
8-1} 7-9]55-3]20-3]19-0/32-7/43-1)47-7)....|386-4)....| 9-7] 9-6/47-7/44-4) 19-00)...... 22-50-2650 22 
9-7/72-9)18-7|19-0/29-6/42-8)....).... 37-2/29-0) 9-1} 9-1/48-9/44-6) 19-50)...... 24-00-28 -00(b)|23 
8-4] 8-2|78-4|20-4/22-1135-6/48-3/48-2/25-6/40-6/28-8} 9-8) 9-8/48-0/43-1] 16-80)}...... 26-50-30-50 |24 
8-8} 8-9]63-6/20-9119-7)/33-7|42-6/46-3]....|383-5)/29-3) 9-3) 9-1/48-1]/44-5) 18-50)...... 23-00-27-00 {25 
8-4] 8-6/71-7|20-8/21-8/52-3/43-5/47-4]..../85-2/28-9] 9-5) 9-4/48-7/44-7| 18-25)...... 22-50-26-50 |26 
8-5 8-4 68+3)20-1/20-5/41-4/42-5/48-3]..../85-9/28-8] 9-1) 9-1/48-2/44-7) 17-50)...... 27-50-31-50 |27 
9-0} 9-2|72-0)20-9/21-1/38-2)44-3/49-3]..../37-0/28-8) 9-1) 9-0/49-2/44-7| 18-50)...... 31-00-35-00 [28 
8-S| 8-6|63-2/21-2/20-5/36-6/44-1!46-8/25-0/35-5)29-5) 9-5) 9-4/46-8/45-4] 18-50)...... 27-50-31-50 |29 
8-1] 7-9}58-8/20-1]19-4/32-3)43-3/47-1/25-9/36-4/28-1| 9-4) 9-2/48-8/44-7) 20-00)...... 27-00-31-00 |30 
8-4] 8-5160-8/20-0/19-0/36-3/44-9147-8)....|36-1129-6] 9-4] 9-5/48-0/45-7] 17-25]...... 26-00-30:00 31 
8-6} 9-1/69-7)22-7/20-5/35-5)54-2)....).... 39-5/30-5/10-0) 9-9)54-3/44-7) 19-50)...... 23-00-27-00 {32 
8-9} 7-9/63-1/20-6)18-4/35-6/44-2 iil 36-7|27-7| 9-6] 9-3/52-1/45-3} 18-00]...... 27-00-31-00 |33 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 








Beef a Pork 
5 g |g . |28) lg. geet = egesls | 
Locality ala HE), fe fe [2 easels) SPE | |e lesleae |2 | 8 
gis |s8lg |8 le lm |Ze/eulS/ssisgigs] 2/8 (Selasle |Z Iss 
46/24] 8e|Es|Ssl25\6/8 S)a/*Slactecl&5| 8/4] ee /*kies|Ea[s & 
SylE5|a'c(3 ole gla la slg oa SIS ele 5/58) Gelselesloslselsale gles 
Ae ae eS OLS a Re ee es Se Ale ie ae ie 
cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
SLE Ost herwale conden ss ote oe 49.4/46-4/48-4|29-9|26-7/30-0/49-9}47- 6/33 -3/58-5/28-2/30-3/50-7/15-0/55-1/23-4] 6-7) 3-9] 8-5] 9-8 
35—Owen Sound............. 49-7/46-1]47-9)30-3/26-4]....1.... 49-0/35-6/57-4/27-5130-8)44-4/15-0/55-7/23-0} 6-0} 4-1) 7-0] 9-5 _ 
36—Peterborough........... 51-0)47-3/48-3}30-6)27-6|32-0/49-0/47-0/32-8|57-2/27-2/30-6/46-3/15-0/55-3/23-8| 6-0] 4-3] 9-2] 9-3 
3%——Port. Arthurd:. i. odo 266. 49.0/45-4)/46-0/29-2/27-0)... ./48-2/49-0/36-0/60-6/27-5/29-9/51-4/16-0/56-4/24-3] 6-3] 4-1] 7-6] 9-5 
38—Saint Catharines........ 49 -4}45-9/48-1/30-7/27-4/31-0/49-0/48-8/32-6|58-7/27-6|30-9|49-6]15-5/56-2|23-6] 6-0} 4-2] 8-6] 9-4 
39—Saint Thomas........... 49-9}46-8/48-4)30-7/27-5/31-3]....|49-2/34-7|58-4/27-4130-7/46-6/15-0|56-9/23-6] 6-0] 4-4] 8-7/10-0 
BO—Saimiateee-ne iio. sed euians 50-3)/46-1/47-8)30-9/27-1)... .|48-0/48-1]33-0/57-7/27-3/31-5/48-2/15-0/56-8/23-8} 6-0] 4-2] 9-0] 9-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 50-4) 46-1)45-6)30-1/27-3]....|50-0/49-0}... .|57-8]27-8]30-1|52-5/16-0/55-8/23-7) 6-7) 4-0] 8-2) 9-2 . 
42—Stratford ..........520.. 47-8|45-0/47-6/30-4/26-6]....].... 45-8/32-7/58-1/27-6/31-5/45-2/15-0/55-7/23-2| 5-3) 4-0) 8-8] 9-9 
A3—SUdDULY ».. dees seed cn se s 47-9)44-3/44-0)31-5)27-3/28-0/44-5/46-7/36-0/57-4/27-8/31-0|50-9}16-0|56-5/23-7| 6-7| 4-1] 8-6] 9-8 
44—Timmins................ 49.9146 -5)47-8/29-9)28-0/29-3/48-0)47-7]....|58-1/27-9|30-6|/51-9/17-0|56-5/24-7| 6-7] 4-2! 8-7) 9-9 
45 WT GUOBEO SL oo. ce wee ecke 50-1/46-9/49-4/31-0/27-0/30-6)/51-0/49-1|33-0/59-1/27-8/30-4/49-8/16-0/56-1/22-7| 6-7) 4-3] 8-9] 9-6 
46-—Welland 34.04.0050. We 48-4/45-8)45-1)29.2/25-7/28-0|....|47-7/34-4157-4|27-8|30-7/50-3/16-0/56-0|23-7| 6-7| 4-1] 8-6] 9-5 
Ai-aWVimdser aes. ds ss» ste 8? 49.2|45-9/47-9)/30-3)27-0}....|49-9]48-8|34-6|57-1/27-0/30-2/47-9]16-0/55-4/23-0] 6-0) 4-1] 9-1] 9-5 
48—Woodstock.........5.45 50-3|47-7/48-0/31-3/28-3]....}.... |48-3/34-3/57-7/27-5/30-9]46-7|15-0)56-3/23-1| 6-0} 4-0] 8-7] 9-7 
Manitoba— 
S0— DPARGON, oi dc ts.d> Pane oe 48 -2)43-6}45-0/27-8/26-0)... .|45-7/48-4)33-8157-0/25-4/32-0/47-0/13-0/54-8/24-7| 7-1] 3-9] 6-5] 9-8 
BO-—Winniper... 4.0. e0c4es. . 48-0|43-7/40-7/27-9/26-0)28-4)46-3/46-1/35-0/57-2/25-4130-8|49-6]14-0|55-2/23-8] 8-0] 3-7] 8-5] 9-4 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 45-6|42-2)41-8/27.0/24-2)....|44-3/43-6/30-2/55-4/25-3/33-7/45-4/14-0/55-7/24-9| 7-2] 4-0] 7-8] 9-3 
52—Prince Albert........... 43 -4)41 -6)41-0)/27-2)/24-3/28-0/41-0/41-0/30-0/55-6|26-0|31-4/46-0/14-0/56-8/24-4] 6-0] 4-2] 7-6] 9-7 
BPO ORINA. kde san hes sie 45 - 8/42 -6)42-9)/26-6/24-2/29-0/46-7/44-3/31-7/55-4|25-6|33-5/45-9/14-0/56-2/24-6] 6-8] 4-0] 6-7] 9-9 
B4—Saskatoon, . 1.50 f seb ea. ces 47-5) 43 -5)44-5)27-9)/25-2128-0/46-2/44-5/32-8156-0125-3/32-1/46-7/14-0/56-0/24-2] 7-2) 3-8] 7-4] 9-5 
Alberta— ' 
G5—Calgary iss. 4.65... at 47 -3/43 -5)44-6)27-3}25-4/27-1/44-2/44-7130-7157-4/24-9/31-1/49-8]14-0/57-3/24-6] 7-2] 3-9] 7-4] 9-8 
56—Drumbheller............. 46 -8]42-8/43 -5)26-6/23-6]24-0}....|44-7/32-0/55-4/26-4/32-3/46-5/14-0/58-0/24-8] 8-0] 4-4/10-8] 9-8 
67H edmonton... 0.5. 428.08 47 -5}42-7|43 -6/27-3/27-0/26-5/43-7|45-7/32-7|56-0/25-1131-7/47-6/14-0|56-9/24-3] 7-2] 3-9} 8-2] 9-5 
58—Lethbridge........ 2.4% AT -3}43-5/41 -3/26-7/25-7/27-3/43 -3]45-5|31-7|/58-0/24-8/32-3/49-9/14-0/57-2/24-3] 8-0] 4-0] 7-3] 9-5 
British Columbia— 
69-—- Nanaimo ase acc agieets 53 - 2/48 -9]}51-4/30-6/27-8)....|50-5)....}.... 59-5}28-8/32-7/46-9/16-0/58-1/26-7| 9-0} 4-3] 8-7/10-0 
60—New Westminster....... 50-4/45-9/47-9)28-8|26-7|... .|48-4/47-3/33-3]57-4|28-4/31 -2/45-4/14-0/57-9/25-3] 8-5] 4-1] 9-1] 9-8 
61—Prince Rupert........... 50 -5)48-0/50-3/29-0/27-0)..../50-0)....}.... 57 -8/28-2)33-5/51-6/19-0/60-1/28-2}10-0} 4-9/10-1/10-4 
Go EER ions odes lan vt 50-1/45-7/47-5/29-0/27-0/29-7/48-1]....].... 57-7|27-2/33-7/49-9/17-0|59-1/27-1| 9-0} 4-0} 7-8]10-0 
G3-=Viancouverc nema. seas 51-1/46-2)48-8)29-7|26-9/28-7|45-5/47-8/35-7|59-4/28-0/31-0/46-6|14-0/57-7/25-6| 9-6] 4-1] 8-4/10-0 


MV ACURA. Seren ake bate 50 -5)47-1/48-7/29-5)26-8|29-6/48-7/48- 6/35 -3]60-2/28-5/32-0/46-9]15-0/58-4125-7| 9-0] 4-2! 8-8! 9-7 
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Ge) a eee eae lec eer eres. | coer abs ape 4) Seapet Rentte 
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17-7} 16-2|) 282) 8-4| 8-9]59-7|19-8/20-0/43-3/46-2/49-7|....|38-9/30-5] 9-7] 9-6|49-6145-71 19-50l...... 2200-26-00 |39 
17-7] 16-9} 17-0] 9-0} 9-3]55-3|19-7/22-5/40-9/45-8148-3]..../37-7/29-4} 9-8} 9-8]49-8/44-5! 19-50|......|....0..0ceeeeee. 40 

Aceas 16-5]......] 8-1] 9-4/74-6]18-7)19-3/28-5/47-9]50-0]....]36-6/29-7| 9-7] 9-5/45-7144-11 19-00]......} 23-00-27-00 [41 
17-7] 16-0]...... 8-0} 8-8/61-6]19-4/18-8/33-8/43-9/48-1]... .|36-9/30-21 9-6] 9-5/50-7/43-7/ 18-001...... 22-00-26-00 [42 
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20-7} 15-9) 17-5] 10-2} 8-5/73-8|21-0|23-4|38-5/45-9|55-5125-6|39-5|28-6|10-1/10-5/47-7142-91...... 7-60} 26-00-30-00 57 
20-8} 16-1] 16-9] 9-3] 8-9|75-0/20-1|21-0/31-7|56-8)....|27-7/35-6/30-4]10-4|11-0/48-0/42-8]...... 7-00] 23-00-27-00 |58 
aes 16-4)......} 11-3} 8-1]72-8/20-2/21-0]36-4]/41-0/57-0]....|36-7|27-7| 9-9/10-4/47-7/43-6]......]......] 17-50-21-50 [59 
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(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. ‘ 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
excluding rents and services. This index is 
included in Table I. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per 
cent), $23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), 
$79.30; recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life 
insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index brought the total family living expendi- 
ture to $1,453.80. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazette under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 
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Wholesale Prices, July, 1947 


The general index of wholesale prices ad- 
vanced 1-3 points to 129-1 between June and 
July, 1947. Six of the eight major groups 
were higher led by a gain of 4:2 points ‘to 
131-1 in the non-ferrous metals series. In this 
group firmer quotations for copper, aluminum 
sheet, lead ingots and lead pipe outweighed 
an easier tone for silver. Wood, wood prod- 
ucts and paper moved up 2°2 points to 165-0 
supported by higher prices for cedar shingles, 
wood pulp, maple lumber and wrapping paper 
while vegetable products advanced 1-7 to 
113-5 when strength in potatoes, Ontario 
winter wheat, lemons and raisins overbalanced 
weakness in raw rubber, oranges, bananas and 
rosin. Higher prices for coal tar, window glass, 
fuel oil, sand, gravel and crushed stone were 
responsible for a gain of 1-4 to 114:4 for non- 
metallic minerals while textile products rose 
1-1 to 132-2 due ito strength in rayon fabrics, 
woollen cloth, sisal rope and linen thread 
prices and iron products 0-2 to 135-0 following 
a gain in sheet steel quotations. Two series 
worked lower, animal products receding 0-2 to 
129-4 mainly due to weakness in livestock 
quotations while chemical products were off 
0-1 to 110°8 reflecting declines in copper sul- 
phate and quinine sulphate which outweighed 
strength in anhydrous ammonia and caustic 
soda. 

There was a further gain in the index for 
Canadian farm product prices at wholesale 
from 119-2 in June to 120-1 in July. Higher 
field product prices were responsible, an index 
for this series moving up 2°5 to 106-6 due to 
strength in potatoes, Ontario winter wheat 
and hay. Animal products on the other hand 
dropped 1-7 points to 1427 reflecting lower 
livestock prices which outweighed minor ad- 
vances in hides and eggs. 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at Quarter ended June 30, 1947 


[e the accompanying tables, which have been 

prepared by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, information is given 
concerning the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
amendment to that Act for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of 
a Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 
Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
or over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or ‘transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

The administration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act was by Order in Council dated March 1, 
1935, transferred to the Department of 
Finance from April 1, 1935. By a second Order 
in Council, P.C. 5942, dated September 7, 
1945, the administration was transferred from 
the Department of Finance to the Depart- 


ment of National Health and Welfare from 
September 1, 11945. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G., 
May, 1937, p. 503) provides for the payment 
of pensions to blind persons who have attained 
the age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to 
be unable to perform any work for which eye- 
sight is essential, and must not be in receipt of 
a pension or allowance in respect of blindness 
under the Pension Act or the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$300* per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to $150*. 
If a pensioner is unmarried the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his in- 
come from earnings or other sources in excess 
of $200* a year. If a pensioner is married to 
a person not receiving a pension in respect of 
blindness, his income is deemed to be the total 
income of himself and his spouse (including 
any old age pension payable to the spouse) 
less the sum of $225*, and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $400*. If a 
pensioner is married to a person receiving a 
pension is respect of blindness, his income is 
deemed to be one-half the total income of 
himself and his spouse (excluding the pension 
in respect of blindness payable to his spouse) 
and the maximum pension is reduced by the 
amount by which his income, so calculated, 
exceeds $200*. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 10, 
1948, P.C. 3376 and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, passed 
under the authority of the War Measures Act. : 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND SravisticaL SuMMaRy or Orp Ace Pensions IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1947 


eee 


British New Nova 
—. Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 

Act (Dominion) operative as from ..| Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 
Number of pensioners............... 12,811 18, 400 13,774 13,571 15,613 65, 975 
Average monthly pensions.......... 24-09 24-19 24-51 22-79 22-81 24-52 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

DOPULALION -ceer ee. iota ce anes 1-60 1-83 1-89 2-83 2-55 1-61 
*Percentage of persons 70 years of age 

or over to total population........ 3-63 5-08 4-26 4-58 5-39 5-06 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion 70 years of age or over........ 44-18 36-08 44.43 61-69 47-31 31-72 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tion for quarter ended June 30, 1947/ $688,425 86] $986,535 34 737,176 20} $689,236 97} $794,816 33] $3,571,950 31 
Amounts charged to Demobilization 

and reconversion for quarter ended 

June 380, 1947, and included in 

Dominion Govt.’s contributions for 

the Same Period ss. sb ewe neces cece $144,657 93] $207,261 20} $153,176 22! $153,903 69 $176,602 46} $738,060 10 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of the Old 

Age Pensions Act ................ $27, 236,639 45/$37, 649,065 30/$34, 174,454 011$19, 851,358 59 $28, 164,998 92/$160,645,989 28 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion, War Expenditure and Demo- 

bilization Appropriation and De- 

mobilization and MReconversion 

since amendment under the War 

Measures Act and included in 

Dominion Government’s contri- 

butions from inception of the Old 


Age Pensions ACt.< .tcnces cen cises $1,954,549 67) $2,725,723 74) $2,149,324 85) $1,900,288 33] $2,191,987 05 $9,810,188 92 
Charged to War Appropriation...... $1,108,453 38) $1,539,387 85| $1,256,559 03] $1,007,715 09] $1,160,792 77 $5,496,719 84 
Charged to War Expenditure and 

Demobilization Appropriation..... $135,169 18] $188,444 44) $144,384 66] $143,617 85] $167,128 57 $697,642 68 
Charged to Demobilization and 

Recon version. ifs «cbse otefyate oe baw $710,927 11] $997,891 45) $748,381 16) $748,955 39] $863,975 71 $3,615,826 40 
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— PeH.L, Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. Pent 
| S  _]— — S| ota 

Act (Dominion) operative as from..,| July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners.............0. 2,140 54, 906 14,396 17 211,603 
Average monthly pension............ 19-41 24-03 24-32 7 a es eva at a Reverand Ayo 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

PODULATIONN ce LG ko ee Sigil ome 2-28 1-51 1-73 CB er MN gS peal a cc 
*Percentage of persons 70 years of age 

or over to total population......... 6-38 3-28 3-86 SSL eters sete eee ei 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion 70 years of age or over........ 35-67 46-14 44-99 TEI eiaiiath sees tae 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tion for quarter ended June 30, 1937 $91,426 23 | $2,942,613 78 $777,652 23 $1,226 00 $11, 281,059 25 


Amounts charged to Demobilization 

and reconversion for quarter ended 

June 380, 1947, and included in 

Dominion Government’s  contri- 

butions for the same period........ $18,285 25 $602,373 72 $162,840 57 250 06 $2,357,411 20 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of the Old Age 

PENSIONS LA CUI ener. ho ie en css ais $3,009,604 41 | $91,291,746 87 | $33,096,640 47 $36,813 88 $435, 157,311 18 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion, War Expenditure and Demo- 

bilization Appropriation and De- 

mobilization and  MReconversion 

since amendment under the War 

Measures Act and included in 

Dominion Government’s  coniri- 

butions from inception of the Old 


Age Pensions Acti... 8 .css.so cesses $246,465 10 | $8,489,493 41 | $2,284,855 56 $2,671, 29 $31,755,457 92 
Charged to War Appropriation....... $141,252 62 | $4,955,916 70 | $1,325,022 81 $1,358 34 $17,993,178 43 
Charged to War Expenditure and 

Demobilization Appropriation. .... $16,765 61 $571,954 48 | $153,643 42 $215 31 $2,218,966 20 
Charged to Demobilization and é 

ER ECOMY CLSIOM iar alerts S sineiseceis ood $88,446 87 | $2,961,622 23 $806,189 33 $1,097 64 $11, 543,313 29 


er ee eh CS AN EE ee a Lt ions ee 
*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1946—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS IN ReEspEcT oF BLINDNESS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1947 

















Nova Scotia 


Oct. 1, 1937 


$37,372 02 


$7,795 09 


$1,075,018 27 


$102,892 31 
$56, 644 86 


$7,669 40 
$38,578 05 


Totals 


ee ee 


a 


$414,493 72 


$84,960 11 


$11, 262, 564 04 


$1, 156,972 08 


$660,923 70 
$79,788 99 


British New 
— Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick 
Act (Dominion) operative as from...........-...5. Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 
Number of pensiqners. i ii... «tes tae's s seeus's abe ba 285 376 395 761_ 
Averace monthly pension. adcwn «cc saw cscoeducwess 24-51 24-49 24-76 24-65 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population........ -036 037 054 +159 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
Ended, JUNC COmMGAl: os cor DRS ae ae we eo eee be $15,779 87 $20,702 71 $22,447 42 $42,466 45 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion for quarter ended June 30, 1947 and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions for the 
BARING YETIOM \Nkan stem sparta «+ «ieee Hee GAM oi LEN. ORE $3, 242 00 $4,198 95 $4,563 10 $8,662 45 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act.| $398,400 03 $566,777 84 $583,279 02 |$1, 252,152 99 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation, War Expen- 
diture and Demobilization Appropriation and 
Demobilization and Reconversion since amend- 
ment under the War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions from 
inception of amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
PRC Meese aes Moiese ck vole Guakewelee neice sae mnaarebd asiae ei $44,336 31 $58,904 58 $62,895 71 | $118,299 52 
Charged to War Appropriations................000- $25,340 82 $34,386 71 $36,303 69 $67,359 37 
Charged to War Expenditure and Demobilization 
A PPO ATIOR G5: cis cas kes tee hs Secaie Reet ale de ussoks $3,017 21 $3,846 04 $4,244 21 $8,300 03 
Charged to Demobilization and Reconversion...... $15,978 28 $20,671 83 $22,347 81 $42,640 12 
—— Ontario Pe ar Quebec Saskatchewan| N.W.T. 
Act (Dominion) operative as from...... Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 | Mar. 30 
193 
Number of pensioners...............06-- 1,634 119 2,742 381 1 
Average monthly pension............... 24-71 22-81 24-65 24-79 25-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 
0}: Pac SIR ya ORG Some Sh 8 So I ae -040 +127 -076 -046 -008 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
for quarter ended June 30, 1947........ $92,609 11 6,036 10 | $155,268 83 $21,736 21 $75 00 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and 
Reconversion or quarter ended June 
30, 1947 and included in Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s contributions for the same 
DEVIOd ei nee ee mec eke ere $19,009 63 $1,207 22 $31,842 79 $4,423 88 $15 00 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to the 
Old Age Pensions Act..........000.00: $2,651,689 55 | $162,643 89 |$4,007,972 00 | $564,305 45 | $325 00 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation, 
War Expenditure and Demobilization 
Appropriation and Demobilization and 
Reconversion since amendment under 
the War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to the 
Old Age Pensions Act................. $255,976 80 $17,262 07 | $436,626 05 $59,713 73 $65 00 
Charged to War Appropriation.......... $144,827 80 $10,030 78 | $251,329 01 $34,000 OB ale ate aanc 
Charged to War Expenditure and De- 
mobilization Appropriation............ $18,122 10 $1,181 78 $29,458 58 So, 949 G4 th. se, were etorene 
Charged to Demobilization and Recon- 
WOUSION etait: cde coats cine te hielete s $93,026 90 $6,049 51 | $155,838 46 $21,063 43 $65 00 


$416, 259 39 





*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1946—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


By recent Order in Council 
the Government has auth- 
orized increasing the num- 
ber of persons admissible 
to Canada from displaced 
persons camps in Europe 
from 10,000 to 20,000. 


‘Up to the end of September, 1947, the Inter- 
departmental Committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Labour, 
the National Employment Service, and the 
Immigration Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, had recommended the 
entry into Canada of 16,500 workers from 
displaced persons camps in Europe, for 
specified industries as follows: 


Immigration 
of workers 
from displaced 
persons camps 


Woodsworkers0% : 2207 OF. oa re cs 4,500 
Craftsmen for the Men’s and Women’s 

Suit and Cloak Industry.......... 2,000 
REPRE PCT VV OLKOTS. «<0 auc +5 agus so sonnet 3,000 
Heavy Labourers (including construc- 

tion, workers). St 2G UD ETE IDe, 5,000 
Harm... Workers: .0.eadnateok. bosal Is 2,000 


The recommendation was based on applica- 
tions to the Committee from employers. In 
making application, an employer provides the 
Government with a written undertaking that 
the following conditions will be observed: 


(1) that he will provide employment for a 
reasonable period. The period is stated, 
and is usually 12 months; 

(2) that wage rates and conditions of em- 
ployment will be not less favourable 
than those prevailing in the locality for 
similar classifications of work; and 


(3) that he will arrange for accommodation. 


The workers are selected in displaced per- 
sons camps by teams consisting of representa- 
tives of the Department of Labour, the Im- 
migration Branch, the R.C.M.P., and in some 
instances, a representative of the employers 
who checks on the suitability of the appli- 
cants to perform the work required. All the 
D.P.’s are given thorough medical examina- 
tions including X-rays and blood tests. The 
R.C.M.P. check on the displaced persons for 
security reasons. 

Transportation from the camps in Germany 
and Austria to Halifax is paid for by the 
Preparatory Commission of the International 
Refugee Organization. Transportation from 
Halifax to place of employment is paid by 
the employer who may deduct such costs 
from the wages of the worker./It is usually 
arranged that if the worker remains in the 
employment for a specified period, any money 
deducted from his wages for transportation in 
Canada is refunded to him. In the case of 
domestic workers, the costs of transportation 
within Canada are paid by the Dominion 
Government. 

At the time of selection, the displaced per- 
son signs an undertaking addressed to the 
Minister of Labour for Canada agreeing to 
accept employment in a specified industry 
with such employer as may be approved by 
the Minister at prevailing wage rates and 
working conditions, and further agreeing to 
conform to the prevailing rules and working 
regulations of the industry in which he is 
employed. 

The Labour Department recommends that 
employees already in the employ of an 
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industry be consulted by the employers con- 
cerning any proposed group movement of 
D.P.’s. This is very important, particularly 
where there is in effect a collective bargaining 
agreement. 


Under the group movement plan 725 woods- 
workers had arrived in Canada at July 31, 
1947. During August and September 1,468 
D.P.’s arrived in Canada for this type of 
employment. 

The limiting factor in group movements 
of D.P.’s at the present time is the extreme 
shortage of ocean transport. However, 
arrangements have been made to provide 
transportation for a minimum of 5,000 D.P.’s 
during the three-month period of October to 
December. Teams are now engaged in Ger- 
many and Austria in the selection of woods- 
workers, domestic workers, heavy labourers 
(particularly for the steel mills), and crafts- 
men for the clothing industry, pending the 
availability of shipping. 

Exclusive of the program for recruiting dis- 
placed persons, Canada has already admitted 
4,500 Polish veterans who volunteered to come 
to this country to work in agriculture. 

In addition, approximately 1,500 Dutch 
immigrants have come to Canada to work in 
agriculture. These were admitted under a 
section of the existing regulations which per- 
mits the entry of farm labourers with assured 
farming employment. These people sailed 
from Holland on ships provided by the 
Government of the Netherlands. 

From the British Isles have come a total 
of 5,630 persons in the months of May and 
June. 

The woodsworkers who have already arrived 
are being housed in woods camps which are 
inspected to insure that living conditions are 
satisfactory. Under agreement between the 
Government and the employers they are 
recelving the going wages and are employed 
under the same general conditions as regular 
Canadian woodsmen. 


The Department of Labour 
has prepared and issued a 
consolidation of P.C. 1003 
and its effective amend- 
ments to date. 

The consolidation will make 
for convenience and clarity in view of the 
number of amendments which have been 
made in the Regulations since February 17, 
1944, the date of promulgation, and par- 
ticularly in view of amendments made under 
P.C. 302 of January 30, 1947, which, in one 
regard, restricted the application of the legis- 
lation to matters within Federal jurisdiction. 


Consolidation of 
Wartime Labour 
Relations 
Regulations 
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As price controls have 

Combines been removed inquiries 
Investigation have been made by the 


Commission and 


Combines Investigation 
price decontrol 


Commission in connection 
with changes in prices of 
certain commodities to find out whether such 
changes had occurred under conditions of 
active competition. Such inquiries have 
resulted from information submitted by con- 
sumers or representatives of labour organiza- 
tions as well as from information secured by 
the Commission in its examination of trade 
conditions. Detailed investigations have been 
made where there have been indications of 
price agreement, marked uniformity of prices 
or of price increases, or apparently unwar- 
ranted price increases. In certain cases 
inquiries have been made in anticipation of 
decontrol where there seemed to be a possi- 
bility that private price-fixing agreements 
might replace government price control. 

A number of inquiries have been made in: 
connection with recent increases in the price 
of bread and flour in different areas. Other 
inquiries have been undertaken in regard to 
increases in prices of other decontrolled com- 
modities. In some cases the conditions 
complained about had been corrected by the 
time of the investigation while in some others 
there was a change in policy as soon as 
examination was made of the local situation. 

(A summary of the present status of price 
controls appears elsewhere in this issue, on 
page 1545). 


New agreements under the 


Dominion- Old Age Pensions Act as 
provincial amended at the recent 
old age pensions session of Parliament have 
agreements been signed with all the 


provinces, according to an 
announcement by the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
issued on September 12. 

By proclamation of the Governor-General- 
in-Council dated September 9, the changes in 
the Act were effective from May 1. All 
provinces in their new agreements were thus 
enabled to take advantage of the benefits 
authorized by the legislation from that date. 

The amended Act obligates the Federal 
Government to pay 75 per cent of the net 
cost of pensions up to a maximum of $30 per 
month per pensioner and leaves the provinces 
free to pay additional amounts over that rate. 

During the past few years six provinces— 
British, Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Scotia—have 
been paying supplemental allowances in addi- 
tion to the basic pension. The allowances 
varied as between provinces, the highest being. 
$10 per month. 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Nors.—Many of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Ss 














1947 1946 
Classification $$ — 
Sept. August July Sept. August July 
Employment— : 

9 ES ey Roe eee i ean SIO OI, tana I einen Al 192-6 189-5 175-5 172-8 173-6 

Babour forces ee FAN Oa ae OCT css ev) > | picieatar! deel coe er, 419771 batidcloana ieks . eh). 
Nosiémployed ..cccvmed. . ABW 20) Li ee 1) ee aaa | ineeler seme CL ee ea EO eee 
No. employed, paid workers:....... OOOrrsnermmto.\. 0. l. ee ae SE sage lee een 

Unemployment— 

No. unemployed (labour force survey).000]..........].........-]. 2c... BAZ. ep isaret| eo lee. 

Unplaced applicants.................. No. 85, 957 98 , 902 114, 528 144,590) 160,552 178, 904 

Unfilled vacancies................... No. 110, 468 90, 034 95, 252 117,263} 106,396} 120,819 

Unemployment insurance claims..... No. 37,350 41,877 47,817 61, 822 68,535 82,382 

Unemploymeht in trade unions......... Soe. SU... vaereed. O:Bitecar eon, oils. 15Ore 1:3 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index aggregate weekly payrolls?.........]. ........ 178-4 173-8 145-6 143-1 141-9 

Per capita weekly earnings.............. ee ws 36-50 36-15 32-72 32-64 32-25 

Average hourly earnings............ Cente). 089... 81-3 80-8 70-6 70-0 70-0 

Average hours worked per week..........].......... 42-4 42-0 42-7 43-0 42-4 

Prices— 
Wholesale index!. 2. .0..........: crepe seat asy pele ten 130-8 129-1 109-2 109-3 109-7 
Cost oftiivingsindex® ina. s 2.0606 VRUe. it 139-4 136-6 135-9 125-5 125-6 125-1 
Industrial Production‘................ a 167-4 171-3 152-1 149-7 153-5 

MAlMerAT OTOUUCUIORA. . a. cok ss casts cae io elie ol te Gh: 108-1 110-7 102-7 95-5 98-5 

LAR CUUEL IS Oe tee ny Soe ony fee Tn ea 177-2 180-6 160-5 157-8 161-7 

Pleétrierpawer We. Rens Os, kk ee. BLOG. . 174-0 184-4 155-2 164-3 168-2 

Retail-sales: unadjusted, cia sdstaus « Hecws wpe mferintsteeioe « 223-9 217-1 207-7 215-0 195-4 

eS Ueth nes SAC TISUOULA. an ub «eben 3 Fi ob Uses aed: 237-0 236-1 213-8 220-8 212-0 

Wholesale sales, unadjusted ..............]........-. 270-1 276-0 259-5 260: 2 249-3 

Production— 

TUIECLEIC DOWEF «bic. Sars wins Mia « acters DOO: ir Tide. serra. 3,641, 746] 3,750, 881)| 3,265,860] 3,439,934] 3,422, 826 

Construction contracts awarded...... $000 76, 164 70, 380 72,515 44,816 50,414 67, 673 

Pigsirons & . eras 2 uy. bar bee IO tons); heist. . 166,878] 157,153 45,078 46,494 64,472 

Steel ingots and castings............. $OnSiR) BSo%.. 233,104] 232,341 76, 564 88, 729 135,914 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle....>...No.].......... 118,371 108, 234 154,233} 166,550} 123,771 
TICES ROOTS FE, SOMA TOS FES ie ei 137,985 300, 326 216, 104 217,912 256, 802 

Flour production................. COO Dbl an 8:5 2,412 2,265 2, 228 2,159 2,164 

PCM ANT ty. cmc... 285 ae Oh Meee fonspie. okt. 4. 377,941] 379,731 330,063} 370,676] 357,027 

Cement, producers’ shipments....000 bbl.|.......... ey ais 15252 1,141 1251 | pees cs 9 

Automobiles and trucks.............. Nowy. OEY... *15, 659 *21, 907 11, 543 12, 293 07; 221 

Timber scaled in B.C........ COC INE. Sia. a0... |... aarok ..cened.. 331,968] 330,675] 256,577 

leit Aa, Sree lars a ke De NEA 260,891} 261,397 229,904) 231,200] 239,554. 

Copper........ fh gy en: A a 2 GUL Arent bat: kth. 36, 069 39,450 28 , 847 29, 947 31,009 

PO. 64. GLY ee eee eT OOO) T2RNe 27, 224 28, 103 29, 042 30, 094 31, 660 

Nickelorn hia .etisradl | astehs. 35 O00 Ibi eS. ean... 19, 836 19,579 15,961 15, 437 16, 241 

Ng alias 25 Xie AGI I hbo so esi (ed ae eS er Pea 33, 418 36, 055 38, 564 39, 163 39,551 

1 gee ea Ui Ra ei lag ao DOO SOUS NT A ac 20 1, 200 1,427 1,346 1, 158 

Distribution— 

Trade, external, excluding gold.......$000).......... 429,400} 466,400 328,013] 409,218} 352,878 
Imports, excluding gold............ SO0ON9 . hd oys «+ 204,600} 226,800 156, 096 163, 224 161,615 
Exports, excluding gold............ PSO See aes: 221,300} 236,600 169,779} -242,700] 188,706 

Railways— 

Car fives revenue freight®...... Cars| 323,735} 304,550! 304,144 310,752} 289,950] 269,213 
Banking and Finance— 

Wommmon stocks, index®. 0.25.55. 000) 104-0 105-5 107-4 104-4 116-9 119-1 

feclesredmtocks, index®,... Si0.4.. cv ke ieakerie. 153-5 155-4 151-4 157-9 157-5 

Bond yields, Dominion, index?........... 84-0 83-9 83-8 84-9 85-0 85-1 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. $000].......... 5, 236, 326} 6, 123, 898)| 5,891,000] 4,866,540] 5,546, 863 

Bank loans, current, public........... S000F: 20 Oka. 1,749,626] 1,715, 050}} 1,235,806) 1,209,705] 1,190, 154 

EERSTE 5 a eR Rie mR, DE i BR SOOO v8) vie ster. 7,476, 749] 7,430, 239]| 7,282,000) 7,120,600] 7,097,300 
Circulating media in hands of 

prbhoisis. Towmdoe. aivowasie. S00Ob Sc HrHa. .. 1,098,993] 1,072, 109}| 1,079,500) 1,079,800} 1,051,200 
Deposita, noticaiy) . ohvieh toes dete 1) ae ee 3,774,019] 3,689,470]} 3,524,100) 3,465,700] 3,410,900 
PPODOSILS.. CLOTAAIG. isin ssc asi orp gf /s,> 000 SA raters hae dia 2,058,155) 1,125, 613]} 2,265,300] 2,148,200} 2,197, 100 
PMRIEE ne, Oe ee, Pe 5 ens BOGUT. Tees 545,585} 542,777 363,100) 426,900} 438,200 








1 Base 1926=100. 2 Base, June, 1941=100. 3 Base, 1935-1939=100. 4 Revjsed for the years 1935 to present 
and available in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics for May, 1947. *Figures are for four-week 
periods. 


* Factory shipments. 
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An unmarried old age pensioner may now 
have an outside income, including pension, of 
$600 per year instead of the former maximum 
of $425, and a married pensioner is allowed 
$1,080 a year, including pension, in place of 
$850. 

These provisions are expected to add 
approximately 60,000 additional old age pen- 
sioners to the lists at a cost to the federal 
treasury of about $20,000,000 per year. Total 
cost to Ottawa for pensions for the aged and 
for civilian blind under the new legislation is 
expected to be $68,000,000 per year. 

For civilian blind pensioners the eligible 
age for pension has been cut from 40 to 21 
years. Permissible outside income of blind 
pensioners has been increased. For a single 
blind pensioner the maximum amount he may 
receive, including pension, has been increased 
from $500 to $720 a year. The maximum 
income, including pension, which a married 
blind pensioner may receive has been increased 
from $925 to $1,200 where the spouse is sighted 
and from $1,000 to $1,320 when the spouse is 
also blind. 

With government assuming greater responsi- 
bility for maintenance to blind persons, private 
organizations assisting the blind will be free 
to concentrate their energies and funds on 
treatment, training and rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the blind, Mr. Martin said. 

The new residence provision of the amended 
Act will permit many persons to be eligible 
for pension who, under the former legislation, 
would have been disqualified because of 
absences from Canada during the 20 years 
immediately preceding their application. 

Another important change will benefit a 
considerable number who have come _ to 
Canada from other countries and who for one 
reason or another have not been able to 
qualify for pension under the former Old Age 
Pensions Act on account of the nationality 
requirement. 


The accompanying table 
contains the latest avail- 
able statistics reflecting in- 
dustrial conditions in Can- 
ada. Figures are shown for 
certain months in the current year as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1946. 

Employment at August 1 was at an all-time 
high, while per capita weekly earnings con- 
tinued to rise. Wholesale prices were up 
somewhat, and the _ cost-of-living 
recorded the sharpest monthly increase since 
May, 1920. 


Employment and 
industrial 
statistics 


Employment and Earnings— 


The index of industrial employment, calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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stood at 192-6 at August 1, reaching an all- 
time maximum. At July 1, the index was 
189-5. The indexes at the beginning of August 
in preceding years were: 1946, 172-8; 1945, 
175-0; 1944, 184-3; 1948, 185-9 and 1942, 
177-8. General improvement was noted in the 
major industrial divisions at the date under 
review as compared with the beginning of 
August a year ago when industrial disputes 
seriously affected the situation, especially in 
manufacturing. A comparison with the later 
years of the war, however, shows that the 
improvement was confined to the non-manu- 
facturing industries. 


There were considerable increases in manu- 
facturing and in most of the non-manufactur- 
ing classes, as compared with the previous 
month of employment. The exception was 
trade, in which no general change was indi- 
cated. The large additions in construction 
were above average. In manufacturing, there 
were substantial increases in the food, lumber, 
and pulp and paper industries while there 
were declines in leather, textile, rubber, and 
electrical apparatus plants. The movement was 
favourable in all provinces at August 1, but 
in terms of percentages, the largest gains 
were in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia. 


Reports from 17,910 employers showed com- 
bined staffs of 1,984,123 persons, an increase 
of 1:6 per cent from the total reported at 
July 1. The advance was accompanied by a 
2-6 per cent rise in weekly salaries and wages. 
Payrolls distributed by the reporting firms at 
the beginning of August rose to $72,417,149 
from $70,560,704 reported at July 1. The 
weekly average per employee at the date 
under review was $36.50; at July 1, the figure 
was $36.15. Per capita figures at August 1 in 
earlier years were: 1946, $32.64; 1945, $32.09; 
1943, $31.06 and 1942, $28.62. In the last 12 
months, the indexes of employment and pay- 
rolls have risen by 24:7 per cent and 11:5 
per cent, respectively. Average weekly earn- 
ings in the same period advanced 11°8 per 
cent. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices, based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
130-8 in August, as compared with 129-1 in 
July and 109-3 in August, 1946. Seven of the 
component sub-groups showed increases while 
one, chemical products declined 0:4 points, 
from 110-8 to 110-4. The index of vegetable 
products advanced 1°5 points from 113-5 in 
July to 115-0 in August, while the index of 
animal products rose 2:2 points, from 129-4 
to 131-6 in the same period. Increased prices 
for raw wool and wool cloth were reflected in 
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the index of textile products which increased 
from 132-2 to 1384-1. The index of wood 
products advanced from 165-0 to 165-8, while 
higher wholesale prices for pig iron, steel 
plates and sheets caused the index of iron 
products to rise 1:8 points, from 135:°0 to 
186-8. A slight increase of 0°5 points was 
noted in the index of non-ferrous metals. The 
index of non-metallic minerals increased by 
2°9 points, from 114:4 to 117:3, reflecting 
increased prices for imported coal, kerosene, 
salt and building stone. The index of pro- 
ducers’ goods rose from 129-4 in July to 131-4 
in August, while the index of consumers’ goods 
advanced from 117-5 to 118-9. The index of 
Canadian farm products moved slightly down- 
ward from 120-1 to 120-0. 

The cost-of-living index, based on average 
prices for the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, rose 
2-8 points to 139°4 between August 1 and 
September 2, 1947. This was the sharpest 
monthly increase since May, 1920. 

Substantial increases in prices for foods, 
clothing, and home furnishings and services 
were the principal factors in the advance of 
the index. A gain of 4:7 points in the food 
series reflected, among other items, advances 
for butter, eggs, meats, tea, coffee, lemons and 
oranges. The clothing group rose to 152-0 due 
to increases in men’s and women’s wear, 
notably overcoats, topcoats and suits. Sub- 
stantial advances in furniture, floor coverings, 
and home furnishings were the main factors in 
the increase of 3:7 points to 147-4 in the home 
furnishings and services group. Scattered 
increases for coal and coke raised the fuel 
and light group 2-5 points to 121-1, while 
higher health and personal care costs moved 
the miscellaneous group of items up 0°3 to 
117-5. Rentals at 117-8 was the only group 
remaining unchanged. The advance in the 
general index since August, 1939, was 38-3 per 
cent. 


The agreement between the 


Unusual features International Ladies’ Gar- 


of recent ment Workers’ Union and 
collective the Winnipeg Ladies’ Cloak 
agreements and Suit Manufacturers 


summarized elsewhere in this 
issue in the article Recent Collective Agree- 
ments, contains two unusual features; one, the 
establishment of a vacation, sick benefit and/or 
hospitalization fund into which the employers 
contribute 5 per cent and the union one per 
cent of the total weekly payroll; the other, 
union discipline of members for absenteeism 
and for changing jobs, without just cause, 
from one employer in the industry to another, 
during the busy season. This agreement also 
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illustrates a feature again being introduced 
into a number of agreements since the lifting 
of wage controls, that of making provision for 
changes in wages in accordance with the 
changes in the cost of living index. 

The agreement, also summarized in the same 
article, between the United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America and 
the Dominion Rubber Company Ltd., at Kit- 
chener, Ontario, has the “open-end wage 
clause” which provides that although the 
agreement itself runs for a fixed period, it may 
be reopened by either party on 30 days’ notice 
for negotiation, if changes in general economic 
conditions warrant this. 

This same agreement contains a clause 
which is recently becoming more common, the 
payment to hourly paid workers, at the regular 
wage rate, for certain statutory holidays on 
which they do not work. 


The Honourable Humphrey 


Discontinuance Mitchell, Minister of 
of Government Labour, announced on Sep- 
aid for tember 5, that the Govern- 
repatriation ment had decided to dis- 
to Japan continue the provison for 


financial assistance which 
had been given to persons of the Japanese 
race desiring to leave Canada and go to Japan. 
Under this provision, the Government had 
provided free passage for Japanese from Can- 
ada to Japan together with a landing grant 
payable to persons who had no funds. (L.G., 
Feb., 1947, p. 122.) 

The Minister stated that these provisions for 
financial assistance had been in effect since 
December, 1945, that approximately 4,000 Jap- 
anese had taken advantage of this offer and 
proceeded to Japan. After review of the exist- 
ing situation the Committee of Cabinet on 
Japanese Dispersal had decided to discontinue 
this provision for financial assistance. 


The Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, announced on Sep- 
tember 25 the retirement of 
Dr. Allon Peebles, Director 
of Research and Statistics, 
Department of Labour, who has entered 
private enterprise in Chatham, Ontario. 

In making the announcement the Minister 
paid tribute to Dr. Peebles’ services to the 
country through his work with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and his organiza- 
tion of the Research and Statistics Branch, the 
work of which involves the collection, analysis 
and publication of information on wage rates, 


Dr. Allon 
Peebles retires 
from Labour 
Department 
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strikes and lockouts, collective agreements and 
a host of other labour matters. 

A native of New Westminster, B.C., Dr. 
Peebles was educated at the University of 
British Columbia, University of California and 
Columbia University, New York. 

From the latter university he received his 
Ph.D in Economics in 1930. From 1928 to 
1932 he was involved in research work in the 
United States. In 1932 he returned to Canada 
as Branch Manager in London, Ont., for a life 
insurance company, remaining in this position 
until 1985 when he was invited to British 
Columbia as an adviser on health insurance 
and chairman of the British Columbia Health 
Insurance Commission. 

In 1941 he was appointed Executive Director 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in Ottawa and in 1943 he was appointed 
Director of the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, which 
position he held until his retirement. 


A report to the Minister of 
Labour by Mr. Victor 
Podoski in regard to 100 
Polish girls from displaced 
of Polish girls persons camps now working 
at Dionne mills at the Dionne Spinning 

. Mills, St. Georges de 
Beauce, P.Q., was made public by the Minister 
on September 23. Mr. Podoski was formerly 
Minister Plenipotentiary and is now an em- 
ployee of the Department of Labour. 

Mr. Podoski gives a detailed account of his 
visit to St. Georges, describing the living and 
working conditions of the girls. 

Under the terms of the contract signed with 
each of the girls in Europe the company 
assumed responsibility for transportation césts 
(shared with the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Refugees), and agreed to provide work 
for two years, to pay the current rates of pay 
in the province, and to assure other conditions 
granted to spinning mills in Quebec. 

The girls undertook to remain in the com- 
pany’s employ for at least two years; the pro- 
viso was made, however, that this period might 
be reduced by mutual agreement. 

The company undertook to pay only the 
minimum wage rates set by the Quebec Mini- 
mum Wages Commission in the weekly pay 
envelopes, stipulating that the balance between 
the minimum and the current rates would be 
handed over to the girls after two years. 

Mr. Podoski reports that the minimum zonal 
wage rate for apprentices or inexperienced 
workers is 18c per hour. The company, how- 
ever, from the start paid the girls 21¢e per hour 
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in their pay envelopes, and deposited in their 
special account the difference between this 
amount and the 25c current rate. “Thus the 
weekly envelope usually brings the girl the 
same sum: $9.87 which is 2lc x 48 hrs., less a 
deduction of 21c a week for the unemployment 
insurance (so far the only deduction for insur- 
ance). Sometimes the envelope contains less 
—when the girl worked less hours (Labour Day 
or insufficient supply of the raw material).” 

Some of the girls have subsequently been 
raised to a 30c or 82c current rate, which brings 
their special account to $5.28 a week; and some 
are beginning to be paid on a piece work basis 
and save around $7, in addition to $9-$10 re- 
ceived in cash. ? 

Mr. Podoski reports that the plant is modern 
and well-equipped, and that the girls like their 
work. 

They live at the Foyer, along with about 30 
French Canadian girls. 

“Though run by nuns it is not a convent.” 
The bedrooms are occupied by 4, 3, 2 girls, or 
one girl, who pay $5.50, $5.75, $6.00 or $6.50 
accordingly. The sum includes three meals a 
day. 

Mr. Podoski describes the living conditions 
of the girls, their problems arising out of langu- 
age difficulties, etce., and their treatment. He 
concludes as follows: 

“T am convinced that even in the cases when 
the girls felt hurt or indignant there was no 
ill-intention towards them. On the contrary, 
the purpose was to assist them in taking the 
first steps in Canadian life and to protect them 
from danger. The vast majority of the girls 
understand it... 

“My own conviction is that the labour con- 
ditions of the Polish girls are quite satisfactory, 
that living conditions are very good, and that 
the treatment is absolutely fair and truly 
Christian.” 


Representatives of the Win- 
nipeg Labour Council 
(CCL) and of the Manitoba 
Federation of Agriculture 
and Co-operation met in 
Winnipeg on September 11 
to make plans for a joint organization to pro- 
mote better understanding between farmers 
and industrial workers. 

It was agreed unanimously that the co-opera- 
tive movement provided the best medium for 
creating and fostering unity between the two 
groups. The representatives felt too, that an 
interchange of delegates and the promotion of 
the purposes of the proposed organization 
through the periodicals published by each 
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group, would develop better understanding be- 
tween labour and agriculture. A provisional 
committee was named to draw up the aims 
and objects of the joint organization. Other 
labour union groups, teacher associations and 
other interested bodies, will be invited to join, 
with a view to broadening and strengthening 
the base of the new movement. 


Conventions of Canada’s 


Conventions three leading trade union 
of labour organizations were held 
organizations during the latter part of 

September and early in 
October. The proceedings of these conven- 


tions and the resolutions adopted will be 
summarized in the November issue of the 
LAsourR GAZETTE. 


The death of Richmond H. 
Richmond H. Neilson, prominent official 
Neilson, Labour of the Department of 


Department Labour, occurred in Ottawa 
Official, dies on October 5. Mr. Neilson 
in Ottawa was one of the organizers 


of the National War Labour 
Board in 1940. For some time he was Secretary 
of the Board and later was made its Chief 
Executive Officer. When the Board was dis- 
continued in 1946, he was assigned by the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
to write a history of the Board’s activities and 
he was engaged in this work at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Neilson was born at Arnprior, Ontario, 
62 years ago, and commenced his business 
career with the Bank of Ottawa at Carleton 
Place, Ontario. Subsequently he became man- 
ager of several of the Bank’s branches in 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and the Maritimes. 
Later he was made general manager of the 
Eastern Trust Company at Halifax, a position 
he held for several years. He was an authority 
on Better Business Bureaus and Credit Asso- 
ciations and, following his experience with 
the Eastern Trust Company, managed Better 
Business Bureaus in several centres in Canada. 


The “Thirteenth Report on 
Organization in Industry, 
Commerce and the Profes- 
sions in Canada, 1947” was 
issued recently by the 
Dominion Department of 
Labour. 

The report was prepared by the Informa- 
tion Branch of the Department and provides 
a general guide to the main organizations in 
the various industries, commercial associations 
and the professions throughout Canada. 
Details covering the purely local bodies or 
branches have been eliminated. It is one of 
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a series originated in 1921 and_ published 
annually until 1937, when it was discontinued 
until after the war. As ten years have 
elapsed since the publication of the twelfth 
report, considerable research was involved in 
the preparation of the current volume. 

It is a book of 267 pages, includes a care- 
fully compiled index and not only lists 
thousands of important Canadian organiza- 
tions, but gives the names and addresses of 
their executive officers. It should prove use- 
ful as a reference work in business and 
government offices, libraries and newspapers. 
Copies may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, at 50 cents each. 


To aid in spreading the 
electricity load, the Minister 
of Labour and National Ser- 
vice of the United Kingdom 
has made, under the Emer- 
gency Powers, an Order for 
staggering hours in factories. 

Under the Order a wide variety of arrange- 
ments for staggering working hours is per- 
mitted. Double day-shift working by women 
and young persons over 16 is made possible, 
and three-shift working by women over 18 
and boys over 16. 

The Factories (Hours of Employment in 
Factories using Electricity) Order, 1947, in 
force on September 22, applies only to fac- 
tories where electricity generated outside the 
premises is used for purposes other than ven- 
tilation and lighting. 

The Order allows a District Inspector of Fac- 
tories to permit exemption on certain condi- 
tions from the provisions of the Factories Act 
which restrict the hours of employment of 
women and young persons. An earlier start or 
a later finish for day work may be allowed than 
is ordinarily permitted by the Act. Women 
and young persons between 16 and 18 may 
begin at 6 a.m., instead of 7 a.m., or may end 
at 11 p.m., instead of 8 p.m., and those under 
16 years of age may finish work at 6.30 instead 
of six. 

Women and young persons over 16 may 
work more than 48 hours a week, but not 
more than an average of 48 a week over two 
consecutive weeks, or over a period which the 
Inspector considers reasonable. Work may be 
permitted on Saturday afternoons or on Sun- 
days provided that another day is substituted. 

Night work on not more than six nights a 
week may be permitted to women and to 
young persons between 16 and 18. The maxi- 
mum hours of night work are 48 in a week 
and nine in a night, or 10 hours if only five 
nights are worked. The period of employment 
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on any night may not exceed 11 hours, or 12 if 
not more than five nights are worked. Work 
may not begin before 7 p.m. or finish after 
8 a.m. 


A scheme for ensuring pay 
for public holidays for work- 
ers in the British building 
and civil engineering con- 
tracting industries was com- 
pleted on June 25, 1947, by 
agreement between representatives of the em- 
ployers and workers concerned. 

The plan was to start operation from Sep- 
tember 1, 1947. Administration rests in the 
Building and Civil Engineering Holidays 
Scheme Management Limited, to be called 
the Management Company. Differences over 
interpretation of the agreement will be settled 
by the Holidays With Pay Joint Industrial 
Board, which was established by an earlier 
agreement. 

Each worker will have a numbered Public 
Holidays Book containing detachable Public 
Holiday Cards. Public Holidays credits will 
be made by the employer affixing stamps pur- 
chased by him from the Management Com- 
pany which also supplies the Holiday Books. 
The worker will carry the book with him from 
one job to another. 

Credit for each week worked will be Qs. 
except in the case of operatives under 18 for 
whom it will be 1s. 6d. Payment of credits to 
operatives will be made by the employer on 
the pay day immediately preceding the locally 
recognized holiday. The holidays are Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, August Bank Holiday 
and Boxing Day. These may be substituted 
for or supplemented in some districts. 


U.K. agreement 
for public 
holidays in 
construction 


Designed to encourage dis- 


US. state puting unions to settle their 
laws curb own differences, laws have 
jurisdictional been enacted in 1947 by six 
disputes American States to curb 


strikes arising out of juris- 
dictional disputes. This legislation is sum- 
marized in Labour Information Bulletin, Sep- 
tember, 1947, of the US. Department of 
Labour. Such controversies involve two or 
more unions each of which claims the right 
to a particular work or kind of work. 

In California and Massachusetts an injunc- 
tion may be issued to prevent a strike of this 
kind and, also, picketing in connection with 
such a strike. The California law declares 
such a strike to be unlawful, and damages 
may be recovered by any person injured as a 
result of such a strike. In Massachusetts, if 
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the parties to a jurisdictional dispute have 
submitted it to arbitration and one party fails 
to carry out the award, an injunction may be 
issued restraining a strike or picketing. 

In Michigan, special machinery is provided 
for the settlement of jurisdictional disputes 
through mediation and arbitration. The Penn- 
sylvania Labour Relations Act and the Wis- 
consin Employment Peace Act were amended 
to declare such a strike an unfair labour prac- 
tice. The Pennsylvania law relates to a union 
or its agents who conduct a strike or boycott 
or engage in picketing because of a jurisdic- 
tional dispute, and the Wisconsin Act, to an 
employee alone or acting with others in pro- 
moting or engaging in a jurisdictional strike. 
In Missouri the law declares it to be the duty 
of the parties to such a dispute to settle it 
without a work-stoppage and, if necessary, to 
submit the matter to arbitration. If the dis- 
pute is not settled or referred to arbitration, 
the State Industrial Commission, at the re- 
quest of one of the parties, may investigate it 
and make a binding determination of all the 
matters involved. 


Ten American States have 

passed laws this year for 

the settlement of industrial 
_ disputes in public utilities. 

They are Florida, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. Texas prohibits picketing and sabotage 
in connection with public utilities. 


USS. legislation 
on disputes in 
public utilities 


Compulsory arbitration which entails the 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts is called 
for in the seven States of Florida, Indiana, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
and Pennsylvania. This provision, however, 
applies, under most of the laws, only if a strike 
or lock-out will interrupt essential services. 
Massachusetts and Virginia laws require post- 
ponement of strike action until after inquiry. 
Florida, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania permit injunctions to en- 
force the orders of the arbitration board. 

In most cases a special tripartite arbitration 
board is to be appointed by the governors after 
mediation efforts have failed. Severe penalties 
for violations are set out. 


The States of Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Jersey, and Virginia authorize the governor to 
take over and operate a public utility if there 
is danger of a strike. The Virginia law speci- 
fies that the State shall receive 15 per cent of 
the net profit of operating the public utility 
while it is under State control. 
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Business Week of August 
Joint time 30 discloses the history of a 
study teams held management - labour time 
successful study and production-meth- 

ods department at the Oliver 
Iron and Steel Corporation of Pittsburg, which 
is reported to be regarded by the company as 
highly satisfactory. The company in 1940, in 
order to allay labour suspicion toward the 
function of a desired time-study department, 
submitted the idea of a jointly manned unit 
to the United Steelworkers (CIO) which bar- 
gains for the corporation’s 1,500 production 
workers. Accepted by the Union, this estab- 
lishment has been reaffirmed in all subsequent 
contracts. 


Currently the department consists of four 
full-time joint study teams. When a vacancy 
occurs in a labour-occupied position, the local 
submits to the management a list of applicants 
from which one is selected. The new member 
is trained by the Department on theory and 
practical application before undertaking duties, 
during which time the company continues to 
pay his salary. 

In regard to implementation of decisions, 
several steps are provided for in the event of 
either the union or management registering 
opposition. When a time-study decision is 
opposed, the team may be ordered to restudy 
the Job, it may be handed to another team or, 
if necessary, all four teams may make different 
studies. Usually, it is claimed, a bargaining 
session resolves the more contentious problems. 


The article states that the management is 
satisfied that more harmony among the 
employees is created by a better understand- 
ing of the purposes of time-study and method 
changes. Apart from a walkout during the 
nation-wide steel strike of 1946, no interrup- 
tions of production have occurred at the plant. 
Also, the article states the corporation is sure 
that the effect on productivity is equally 
favourable. 


The Ford Motor Company 
has set up a five-year course 
to train supervisory employ- 
ees for higher administrative 
positions. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Industrial Management, the course 
is based on a program combining work at Ford 
and at Wayne University’s School of Business 
Administration, at Detroit. Sixty-three Ford 
supervisory employees have already started on 
their first year’s courses, some of which are 
taken at the university during evening hours, 
but most of which are conducted at the Ford 


Ford Company 
institutes 

_ administrative 
training course 
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plant after regular working hours with study 
outlines approved by the university. 


The candidates take the courses while carry- 
ing on regular working schedules, are paid their 
regular salaries during the entire five years, 
and have their tuition paid by the company. 
The program is open to any supervisor who 
has been with Ford for five years who meets 
specified requirements of age, previous training, 
demonstrated administrative capacity and the 
ability to meet college entrance requirements. 

The aim of the combined program of study 
and work is to develop men who will be equip- 
ped to step into administrative positions in 
manufacturing industry. 


A National Conference on 


Conference Family Life will be held at 
to seek the White House, Washing- 
family ton, next May, under the 
security auspices of President Tru- 


man and with the support 
of 110 national organizations. 


The Conference will function under a board 
of directors made up of 35 representatives of 
labour, business, the professions, and religious 
and civic groups. Its chairman will be Mr. 
Eric Johnston, President of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, and its vice-chairman, 
Mr. Boris Shishkin, economist, the American 
Federation of Labour. 


Mr. Johnston described the work of the 
conference as follows: “First, it will take 
stock of the family in the modern post-war 
world. Second, it will develop guideposts for 
voluntary programs of action which would help 
achieve greater security for the family and all 
its members, including mental and emotional 
as well as physical and economic security.” 


During August, the repre- 


Tripartite sentatives of Government, 
industrial labour and management in 
conference Australia met in conference 
held in to fashion an industrial pro- 
Australia gram aimed at stepping up 


production to the equivalent 
of a wartime basis. The conference agreed 
that the two major obstacles to the realization 
of such an objective were coal and manpower, 
and accordingly directed that an appeal be 
issued for increased coal production and a 
return to industry of men and women war 
workers to help alleviate production shortages. 
Of particular significance was the departure of 
the trade union and Government delegates 
from their long standing opposition to incen- 
tive wage systems. In the case of the trade 
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unionists, however, this concurrence was ac- 
companied by a demand that employers’ books 
of accounts be opened for inspection to ensure 
that any such system be adequately policed. 
A suggestion from the employers that all 
strikes be eliminated for a period of three 
years was rejected by the trade union delegates. 

The results of the conference were embodied 
in seven conclusions as follows: 

(1) To attain essential increases in produc- 
tion, all must co-operate. More efficient man- 
agement, up-to-date plant and machinery and 
elimination of waste through reduction of 
labour turnover and absenteeism are necessary. 


(2) The two major bottlenecks, coal and 
manpower, must be overcome. 


(3) Complete understanding between con- 
trollers of enterprise and representatives of 
workers is essential to maintain free and 
private enterprise, which “in the past and at 
present is the major avenue for providing 
work.” 


(4) Industrial disputes must be reduced to a 
minimum through use of the established 
system of conciliation and arbitration. Con- 
ciliation should be exercised to the fullest 
before resort is made to arbitration. 


(5) The Australian Council of Trade Unions 
is prepared to make a complete investigation 
into modern incentive systems in the interests 
of higher production. Employers will supply 
information and assistance. 


(6) Though the conference has indicated 
varying viewpoints on policy and principle, it 
has enabled labour and management to state 
their views and the reasons for them in a free 
and frank manner. 


(7) The parties agree to advise each other 
on matters which they feel should be con- 
sidered by the conference so they may be able 
to investigate them with a view to decisions 
being reached when this conference meets. 


A joint scheme for regula- 
tion of the coal mines of 
New South Wales by Com- 
monwealth and State Gov- 
ernments was incorporated 
in the Commonwealth Coal 
Industry Act, 1946, and a 
statute of like title passed by the New South 
Wales Legislature. 


Measures to 
remedy condi- 
tions in coal 
industry in 
N.S. Wales 


The Chairman of the new Joint Coal Board - 


outlined the immediate policy. The Board 
must remedy the industrial and financial in- 
stability at present characterizing the industry. 

To render employment more attractive the 
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Board plans to improve working and living 
conditions. It is hoped that confidence can be 
restored by having regard to the rights of the 
employer, the worker and the public. 

Officers with experience in the industry will 
be stationed in the main coal fields, thus 
making for close contact with all phases of the 
work. A Chief Welfare Officer will be ap- 
pointed with special responsibility for ensuring 
comfortable working conditions. The dust 
problem is to be attacked at once. Measures 
for lightening physical labour are to be intro- 
duced with all possible speed. The general 
standard of amenities will be considered, 
largely with respect to improved living condi- 
tions and community and recreation facilities 
in the coal fields. 

The administration of the Acts is entrusted 
to a Joint Coal Board consisting of a chairman 
and two other members to be appointed for a 
period not exceeding seven years. Generally, 
the duties of the Board are to ensure adequate 
production of coal, conservation and develop- 
ment, equitable and efficient distribution at 
prices fair to the public and economical to 
industry, and to safeguard the workers. The 
Board has power to supervise the type of 
equipment to be used, to classify and grade 
coal, regulate marketing and distribution facili- 
ties, to ensure the health and safety of the 
workers, including the adoption of sound wel- 
fare practices, and to regulate employment, 
training and recruitment to the industry. 

The Board may provide for the conduct of 
research into the industry. It can acquire and 
sell coal. Notably, it is enabled to acquire 
ownership or assume control of the manage- 
ment and operation of a coal mine. It is, 
also, authorized to institute Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance schemes. No form of in- 
dustrial conscription is permitted. 


To settle industrial disputes, a Coal Industry 
Tribunal is established, consisting of a practis- 
ing barrister or solicitor of the High Court or 
of the Supreme Court of Australia of not less 
than five years’ standing. The Tribunal is to 
act in accordance with equity, good conscience 
and the substantial merits of the case and is 
not bound by rules of evidence. 

Local Coal Committees appointed by the 
Tribunal are to supplement the work of the 
superior body and may refer matters to it. 
For each mine a Conciliation Committee may 
be established to deal with grievances and it 
may refer matters to the Local Coal Com- 
mittee. 
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Regulations to ensure safe 
French working near dangerous ma- 
machinery chines and machine parts 


makers must 
furnish safety 
devices 


have been made by the 
French Minister of Labour 
according to the ILO Indus- 
trial Safety Survey, January- 
March, 1947. 


The French Labour Code prohibits the sale 
or hiring of machines or parts of machines 
which are dangerous for the workers and for 
which there are safety devices of recognized 
effectiveness unless the machines or parts are 
equipped with such devices. By a decree of 
May 28, 1946, it is stipulated that this section 
of the Labour Code applies to the following: 

(1) Parts of machines comprising control and 

transmission equipment such as: con- 
necting rods, flywheels, wheels, shafts, 
gearing, friction cones or cylinders. chains, 
cams and slides forming an integral part 
of any kind of power-driven machine, 
with the exception of equipment for the 
purpose of coupling to another machine 
or for picking up mechanical power; 


(2) Parts of machines comprising accessible 
elements forming projections on the moy- 
ing parts of these machines, such as: 
setscrews, bolts, keys, bosses and ribs. 

It applies also to eleven groups of machines, 
those used in the food industry, rubber and 
plastic industries, paper making and _ allied 
industries, printing industry, textile industry, 
to laundry machinery, leather-working ma- 
chinery, wood-working machinery, metal-work- 
ing machinery, and concrete mixers, and to 
machines in the tile, brick and pottery indus- 
tries. 

A Committee set up by the Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare is to determine and 
to certify the effectiveness of the protection 
afforded by the safety devices. Builders, 
vendors and hirers of machines must provide 
the Minister with all the information and 
undertake all tests which the Committee may 
require. From the date on which this section 
of the Labour Code is applied to particular 
types of machines or particular parts, vendors 
and hirers will be required to furnish purchasers 
with a certificate to the effect that the machine 
or part conforms to the type certified by the 
Committee. 


An order issued by the Brit- 


Fees for ish Minister of Labour and 
medical National Service raises from 
examinations October 1 next, the fees to 


for employment be paid to Examining 
Surgeons for their duties 
under the Factories Act, 1937. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 
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Subject to any agreement concerning fees 
between the Examining Surgeon and the occu- 
pier of a factory, the Order fixes the Surgeon’s 
fees for examination of persons employed in 
certain dangerous trades and of young persons. 
For the examination at the factory of young 
persons under 16, all of whom must have 
medical certificates before they may be em- 
ployed, or of boys between 16 and 18 who may 
be permitted to work on shifts in the iron 
and steel industry and in paper and glass 
making, or for examinations at the factory 
which are made by order of the Factory In- 
spector when he considers that a person under 
18 is in employment prejudicial to his health 
or to the health of others, the Examining 
Surgeon is to receive 7s. 6d. for the first, and 
4s. for each other person examined on the 
occasion of any one visit 'to the factory, and 
in addition, if the distance between the 
factory and the Examining Surgeon’s office is 
more than two miles, 2s. for each mile or odd 
fraction of a mile by which the distance ex- 
ceeds two miles. For examination at the 
Surgeon’s residence, or at some other place 
appointed by him and approved by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, he is to receive 4s. per 
person. 

For duties carried out in connection with 
the examination of persons employed in pro- 
cesses connected with lead or other dangerous 
trades, including the making of entries in 
registers, issue of certificates, and such other 
duties as may be required by the Regulations, 
when the examination is at the factory or other 
place of employment, the fee is 7s. 6d. for the 
first person and 2s. 6d. for each other person 
examined on the occasion of any one visit to 
the factory and in addition, the same mileage 
rate as in the case of examination of young 
persons. For such examinations at the 
Surgeon’s office or other approved place, the 
fee is 2s. 6d. for each person examined. 

These fees do not cover any special exam- 
inations of the blood, X-ray examinations and 
so on, or other special investigations under- 
taken in connection with the examinations of 
employed persons on particular occasions or in 
particular instances. 


Under a Turkish law of 
February 22, 1947, the status 
of labour unions and em- 


Legal status 
of unions and 


employers’ ployers’ associations, was de- 
groups in fined in detail, the August 
Turkey issue of the US. Monthly 


Labour Review reports. Pre- 
vious to 1986 Government policy was to dis- 
courage g6cial groupings not connected to the 
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Government Party, the article states. In 
June of 1936, a basic Labour Code of the 
Republic was passed providing for the repre- 
sentation of labour in the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes; however only labour delegates 
for individual establishments—not labour 
unions—were authorized to exercise this func- 
tion. A law promulgated in 1938 expressly 
prohibited associations based on occupational 
lines. This was modified in 1946 to the extent 
of granting general permission for various 
types of organizations, including labour unions 
to be formed. 

As defined by the 1947 measure, the purpose 
of the associations includes mutual aid, protec- 
tion of common interests and representation of 
members. Neither employer groups or unions 
are permitted to engage in any sort of poli- 
tical activity. Failure to observe such restric- 
tion carries penalties of permanent and tem- 
porary suspension. Federations (similarly con- 
strained from political activity) may be joined 
with the consent of two-thirds of the member- 
ship of the local organization. 

The law limits union membership to manual 
workers, and only during term of actual em- 
ployment. Membership is voluntary; contrary 
provisions being prohibited in labour contracts 
and factory regulations. Individual unions are 
precluded from having as members those not 
engaged in the same or related branch of work. 
Whether this provision implies an industrial 
or craft organization is not clear from the 
available information, the article states. 

The unions are authorized by the law to (1) 
conclude collective agreements; (2) co-operate 
with the arbitration authorities in the settle- 
ment of labour conflicts; (3) participate in the 
administration of social insurance and of the 
public employment service both of which are 
now being developed in Turkey; (4) establish 
funds of mutual aid for protection against 
sickness, permanent disability, death, and un- 
employment; (5) create institutions for health, 
sport, and education of their members; and 
(6) create producers’ and consumers’ credit 
and housing co-operatives. 

Although the law carried no new provisions 
on labour disputes, the representatives of 
unions and of employers’ associations are ex- 
pressly warned against encouraging strikes or 
lock-outs which are illegal under the Labour 
Code of 1936. In case of contravention, the 
organizations may be suspended by court 
decision. 

Not all collective work stoppages are for- 
bidden by the Labour Code of 1936. Articles 
73 and 74 of this basic law carry somewhat in- 
volved definitions of the terms “stfike” and 
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“lock-out” which have the effect of permitting 
minor labour disputes, provided that they do 
not lead to the closing down of the whole 
establishment or of an important part of it. 
Sympathy strikes are always forbidden. 


The details of a guaranteed 


Guaranteed employment plan declared 
employment to be unique in the United 
plan of U.S. States railroad industry, 
railway appears in the August issue 
company of the U.S. Department of 


Labour’s publication, 
Monthly Labour Review. Evolved by the 
management of the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road operating along the southeast coastal 
area and ofticials of the Federated Shop 
Crafts of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment (AFL) in 1928, the scheme provides 
continuity of employment for an average of 
2,500 of the company’s repair and equipment 
maintenance workers. 

As inaugurated in 1928, the terms of the 
plan guaranteed that a minimum force of 
positions, determined jointly at the com- 
mencement of each year, were to be contin- 
ued throughout the entire year at each ter- 
minal point of the system. No specific wage 
assurance was included other than that 
derived from the employment guarantee based 
on regular hourly rates. In 1930 the terms 
were modified to permit the transfer of 
employees, at the expense of the company, 
from point to point and from city to city, 
subject to prevailing rules of seniority and 
after concurrence by the union. 

Since its inception, the plan, which is 
administered jointly by the management and 
the union, has been changed 13 times as 
regards the number included in the minimum 
force. Three of these changes were mid-year 
adjustments made feasible by a 1931 modifi- 
cation which permits either party to initiate 
a review of the minimum force under serious 
situations. Such mid-year revisions were the 
result of special circumstances, the article 
reports, rather than any company attempt to 
arbitrarily invoke the reduction clause. 

In slack periods, non-guaranteed employees 
are released upon 5 days notice. Those in the 
minimum force are dischargeable only for 
cause in conformity with a grievance pro- 
cedure provided in the general collective agree- 
ment. Transfers may not change a worker’s 
classification or reduce his wage rate. 

The proportion of positions that have con- 
stituted the minimum force since 1928 has 
ranged from 68 per cent to 100 per cent of 
the total number of workers in the repair and 
maintenance classifications covered. 


Employment Trends in the Professions 


URING the past year, the Bureau of 

Technical Personnel of the Department of 
Labour has been conducting a survey to obtain 
information on the future trend of labour de- 
mand in the professions in Canada. So far, 
this survey has interviewed some 1,500 firms 
which employ over 900,000 people. 

At the present time there is an acute short- 
age of professional persons, which remains per- 
sistent because of the high qualifications neces- 
sary for the work. With the exception of 
teaching and nursing, where only a small sec- 
tion of the profession have degrees, the bulk 
of the professional classes are university 
graduates from such courses as medicine, den- 
tistry, and engineering, where four years’ 
training or more are required. 

According to the 1941 Census of Canada, 
some 245,000 people are classified in the pro- 
fessional category. Included in this total are 
such occupations as authors, artists, actors, 
draughtsmen, designers, and musicians, but the 
major part of the total is concentrated among 
a few of the better known professions. The 
teaching, religious, medical, engineering and 
legal professions take in over 90 per cent of all 
professional people. Slightly over half are 
women. 

By occupation, 88,000 of the 1941 total were 
school teachers, of whom 64,000 were female. 
Nurses and nurses-in-training numbered 39,000 
and physicians and surgeons accounted for 
12,000. Although the Census does not separate 
engineers as a unit, indications are that these 
numbered about 20,000 at that time. Clergy- 
men numbered over 14,000 and lawyers and 
notaries totalled 8,000. 

In 1871, only 34,000 people out of a popula- 
tion of 3,700,000 were classified as professional. 
Keeping pace with basic changes in the coun- 
try’s social and economic structure, however, 
their numbers increased rapidly, the period of 
greatest growth, both absolutely and relatively 
coming between 1911 and 1921, when the total 
jumped from 100,000 to 180,000 (see Table I). 
Now, as has been noted, about a quarter of a 
million people are found in this group. 

Recruitment to the ranks of professional 
workers will come largely from the record 
number of young Canadians now attending 
university. Immigration will also be a factor. 
~ At the present time some 60,000 persons are 
attending Canadian universities. The influx of 
some 35,000 war veterans into university, 


coupled with a probable high level of pros- 
perity, will see more graduates than ever 
before in the immediate postwar period. 

This spring, an estimated 10,000 students got 
their degrees or diplomas. During the war, 
in the period from 1940 to 1945, some 42,000 
students were graduated, or 7,000 every year, 
almost exactly the same number as in the pre- 
war period from 1934 to 1939. 

Of those graduating this year, the largest - 
single group, about 4,800 in number, have been 
studying Arts and Pure Science courses!. The 
majority of these will disperse themselves 
fairly widely on the Canadian labour market, 
but a large proportion will return to continue 
their studies. Many will become high school 
teachers or university lecturers; others will 
enter professional schools like the medical or 
legal faculties; some will return to do graduate 
studies, some will go into business, and so on. 

Most of the other graduating students have 
taken courses which will afford them entry to 
professional status in their chosen occupation. 
Medicine, which normally graduates about 600 
annually; engineering (800), dentistry (100), 
are among the more important of these courses. 


Attitude of Employers towards University 
Training 


Two questions asked in connection with the 
survey of the Bureau of Technical Personnel 
bear on the subject of the present attitude of 
these employers towards their professional em- 
ployees. These topics were (a) the trend 
towards a freer use of university-trained per- 
sonnel, and (b) comments on present univer- 
sity training. 

Seventy-five per cent of those interviewed 
thought that there was a definite trend towards 
the freer use cf university trained personnel in 
industry. A large percentage thought that a 
university training was becoming essential for 
more and more types of work, e.g., in the 
engineering and accountancy fields. Many con- 
sidered university graduates preferable for 
key positions, remarking that they are “good 
material for advancement” and are more easily 
trained and make faster progress. 

Of the 12 per cent who did not. believe that 
there was a trend towards a wider use of 





1The Pure Science -courses are distinct from the 
Applied Science or Engineering courses. and include 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, etc. 
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university graduates, there were three main 
classes. These were (1) those who have suffi- 
cient university trained personnel on their 
staffs already; (2) those who do not use these 
types of workers because they believe that the 
nature of their business does not require them; 
(3) those firms whose company policy is to 
train younger workers. Thirteen per cent of 
those interviewed made no reply to this ques- 
tion. 

With respect to a question on “comments 
on present university training,” over 60 per 
cent of those answering had some suggestions 
‘ to offer regarding the improvement of present 
courses. The most persistent themes running 
through these comments can be divided into 
three main categories. 


TABLE I.—GROWTH OF THE PROFESSIONS AND 
OF THE TOTAL POPULATION IN CANADA, 
FROM 1871 TO 1941. 


(Source: Decennial Census of Canada, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics.) 


: Ratio 
Date Professions | Population per 

1,000 
TSH eee Site ee 34,060 | 3,700,000 9-2 
TSSD. A niasete, weet ees 44,000 | 4,325,000 10-2 
11fe<2) be free Nery ibe 60,000 | 4,833,000 12-4 
1901 SJE ae: 75,000 | 5,371,000 14-0 
1k Ce ee ae ee 99,000 | 7,207,000 13-7 
AG2ire se cee hirer ee 180, 00 8,788,000 20-5 
1933: reese ctr aS 224,000 | 10,377,000 21-6 
TOS D eo RI 245,000 | 11,507,000 21-3 


First, a large number of employers thought 
that university students lacked practical train- 
ing. The second point most often stressed was 
that university graduates often showed a lack 
of desire to work hard or to start learning the 
business from the bottom at a low salary. The 
third general theme concerned suggestions for 
curricula changes. In regard to engineering, 
the opinion was that these courses could lay 
more stress on English (particularly writing), 
business administration, economics and indus- 
trial relations. There were several suggestions 
that entirely new specialized courses be added. 

Of the total number of replies to this ques- 
tion, over 30 per cent found the present system 
of university training entirely satisfactory and 


it is significant that this group included most © 


of the larger employers of university-trained 
staff. 


Demand for Engineers 


Among returning veterans, the most popular 
course has been engineering. The postwar 
crowding of universities will produce five times 
as many engineers in the next five years as 
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were turned out in the same period following 
World War I. 


While the 1947 total of 1,100 graduates 
registers a new high, the peak will not be 
reached until 1950 when 3,700 will finish their 
course. A similar trend took place after the 
last war with the peak coming in 1923 when 
629 engineers were graduated. 


Canadian industry could use another 5,000 
scientific and technically trained persons im- 
mediately, according to an estimate made by 
Mr. Alex. Skelton, Director-General of the 
Economic Research ‘Branch of the Department 
of Reconstruction, in a submission to the 
Senate Committee on Immigration. Mr. 
Skelton believed that many of the senior and 
intermediate technical positions could be filled 
by immigration, leaving the junior positions 
open for young veterans graduating. Approxi- 
mately half of this 5,000 demand would be for 
engineers. 


Throughout the past year, the Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, which, with the Executive 
and Professional Division of the National. Em- 
ployment Service, is concerned with the place- 
ment of engineers, has consistently had orders 
on hand for upwards of 1,000 technically- 
trained personnel with steadily fewer appli- 
cants. 


These agencies report that, in general, this 
year’s graduating class in engineering had little 
difficulty in finding employment and practic- 
ally all summer students who were looking for 
work were placed. 


In the twelve month period prior to March 
31, 1947, the Bureau reports that 5,437 technical 
persons were recorded as entering new em- 
ployment. Of these 1,501 were new graduates, 
1,076 were demobilized from the armed forces, 
and 2,860 were persons who changed civilian 
employment. 

Civil, mechanical, and electrical engineers — 
are the more important groups numerically. 
Chemistry, the largest single group during the 
war years, has slipped to fourth place. 


Contingent on the continuance of a state of 
full employment, the supply of engineers is not 
expected to seriously overbalance the demand 
in the next five years. 


The survey of Canadian Requirements for 
Professionally Trained Persons, now being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Technica] Personnel, 
has found that the 1,500 employers interviewed 
expect to have openings for about 9,500 engi- 
neers in the next five years. The expected 
number of new entrants to the Canadian 
labour market is estimated at 11,000. 
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This survey is not yet complete and with the ployment continues, the only basis on which a 
addition of openings not yet covered by the survey of this kind was possible. 
survey, it can be expected that the total would 
be such as to maintain a reasonable state of 
equilibrium between demand and supply in the In seeking reasons for the extensive needs of 
engineering profession over the short-term employers for new technical personnel, such 
period. This with the proviso that high em- factors as new technological developments, the 
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TEACHERS 

NURSES- INCLUDING NURSES IN TRAINING 

ENGINEERS- INCLUDING SURVEYORS 20,000 
CLERGYMEN AND PRIESTS 14,000 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 12,000 


NUNS AND OTHER God 
RELIGIOUS WORKERS : 


’ LAWYERS AND NOTARIES 8,000 


CHEMISTS ASSAYERS BB s000 
AND METALLURGISTS 


MUSICIANS AND MUSIC TEACHERS [i 8.000 
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trend towards a freer use of university trained 
personnel, and the increasing appreciation of 
the value of professional services all have their 
place. 

An additional factor to which sufficient 
weight is not always given is to be found in the 
age characteristics of the various professional 
groups in the country. 

An examination of census ene for selected 
groups of male professional workers, totalling 
in all some 119,000, shows that between 1931 
and 1941 the proportion of persons aged 55 and 
over increased from slightly under 16 per cent 
of the total to somewhat over 17 per cent. 
This trend towards higher age characteristics 
was countered to some extent by the teaching 
group, which was the largest of those selected, 
and showed a slight decrease in the proportion 
in the higher age brackets. Veterinarians 
showed the greatest increase in age, the num- 
ber in the 55 and over age bracket increasing 
from 16 to 35 per cent in the 10-year period. 
Other groups which showed notable increases 
were designers and draughtsmen, engineers, 
architects and dentists in that order. 

The Bureau of Technical Personnel, in con- 
nection with its survey, has encouraged a num- 
ber of firms to make their own age charts. 
Some employers have in this way realized the 
desirability of planning for their imminent as 
-well as their immediate need for replacement. 


Salaries of Technical Workers 


Upon graduation, the average young tech- 
nical person, engineer or scientist, now goes to 
work at a salary of about $2,400 per annum, 
which is somewhat higher than the average 
starting salary of the class of ’46, estimated at 
$2,100 per annum. 

In 10 years, if he is reasonably successful, 
his annual salary should be over $3,500 and 
after that the average salary curve continues 
to rise. Salaries in the $6,000 to $10,000 range 
are becoming increasingly common and a hand- 
ful of top men in the profession, mainly hold- 
ing executive and administrative jobs are in 
the $20,000 to $30,000 bracket. The job expec- 
tancy of the engineer is 37 years. 

In comparing starting salaries of the class of 
"47 with those of the class of ’46 it should be 
noted that there has been a change in the 
average age of new graduates. Under normal 
conditions, students in engineering and science 
would reach, on the average, their 23rd birth- 
day in the year of their graduation at bachelor 
level. In 1946, due to the percentage of cases 
where there has been some disruption of 
studies, the average age at graduation was 
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about half a year greater. In 1947 it was about 
a year higher than in 1946. 

A study made by the Bureau of technical 
persons in established positions in 1941 indi- 
cated that the average age of this group in 
1941 was 44 years and the average salary was 
$3,800 per year. The median salary (that is, 
the salary which divides the distribution so 
that an equal number of items lie on each side 
of it) was $3,150, indicating that a few high 
salaries pulled the general average up. 


Growth of the Engineering Course 


Since 1921, the number of professional 
engineers has been increasing at a rate almost 
double that of the population growth, which 
is roughly about 14 per cent per annum. In 
1921, there were 13,000 engineers, in 1931, 
16,000, and in 1941 the total was 20,000. (1) 
At the present time, largely due to the 
increased numbers in this course during the 
war years, the total is estimated at over 
25,000. 

While the rate of growth is considerably 
faster than that of the population as a whole, 
when compared to the growth of all university 
courses no marked trend is apparent towards 
engineering at the expense of other courses, 
except during the two immediate postwar 
periods. 

After the last war, the proportion of engin- 
eering students among all student population 
reached nearly 12 per cent; in 1929 it was five 
per cent; by 1939 it was seven per cent. 

During World War II, the engineering 
course was declared to be “essential” and the 
numbers registered in this faculty rose sharply 
reaching 10 per cent of the total by 1945. 
Since the war, engineering courses have been 
crowded. 


Veterans in the Engineering Course 


In February 1947, 8,100 veterans were enrol- 
led in engineering courses at Canadian univer- 
sities. In this year’s graduating class, they 
formed 25 per cent of the whole, these being 
mainly students who left school at the end of 
their second year to join the armed forces. 
Next year, veterans are expected to form 
about 40 per cent of all graduates and in 
1949 about 75 per cent. 


Engineers Needed for High Employment 


Canada’s maximum production potential has 
not been reached due to widespread manpower 
shortages. The shortage of engineers has been 
one of the more important of these. 





{© These data include surveyors. 
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In the future, the maintenance of the pres- 
ent high levels of employment and income will 
partially depend on the supply of engineers 
not only for the technical skills which they can 
provide but also for their managerial abilities. 

To quote from the brief of Mr. Skelton on 
immigration already mentioned, while speak- 
ing in connection with the speed-up in pro- 
duction and reduction in costs resulting from 
the importation of scientists during the war, 
“ . the demand (for scientific and technical 
personnel) is likely to become more inten- 
sified during a period when such factors as 
production costs will have to be more care- 
fully considered in meeting domestic and 
foreign competition than is the case at present. 
It should, therefore, be borne in mind, when 
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considering present shortages, that a change- 


over from a seller’s to a buyer’s market may 
increase management’s demand for this type 
of employee, and a forecast of employment 
needs based on present conditions in industry 
may be somewhat low”. And further on: 
“Without trained engineers, the capital equip- 
ment of the country will suffer. There is at 
present a great deal of capital maintenance 
and repair work to be done in Canada to 
replace the curtailed non-military investment 
program of the war years. New roads, hospi- 
tals, power plants, mining developments will 
not take place if there are not enough technical 
personnel with the experience and training to 
carry out these projects.” 


Recruitment and Training of Nurses in Great Britain 


MPORTANT recommendations as _ to 
recruitment and training of nurses are 
contained in the Report of a Working Party 
recently published in Great Britain, The 
Working Party, consisting of two doctors and 
two nurses under the chairmanship of Sir 
Robert Wood, was appointed in January, 
1946, 


to assess, if possible, what nursing force, in 
terms of quantity and quality, is likely to be 
required in the future for the National 
Health Service as developed, and to suggest 
how best that force can be recruited, trained 
and deployed. 


Data were obtained by approved methods 
for investigating social problems, through 
sample surveys involving over 200 hospitals 
and direct contact with representative nurses 
of all ranks. 

The report reviews the nursing profession, 
its size and structure, annual intake of student 
nurses, age on entry, pre-nursing occupation, 
educational level, methods of training, and, 
what is considered most important from the 
standpoint of the shortage of nurses, loss of 
nurses during and after training. 

As regards wastage, the survey showed that 
out of 100 persons who enter training not 
more than 50 complete the course, and in 
many hospitals not more than about 30 
graduate. With student nurses it was esti- 
mated that the average annual wastage is 36 
per cent of the intake, not including failures 
in the final examination. ‘The annual loss 
of trained nurses was found to be about 10 
per cent. One-third of the loss of trained 
nurses from hospitals each year is due to 
marriage, from five to fifteen per cent to 


ill-health, and about another third to 
“resignation”. 

The Working Party found that a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction which led to resigna- 
tion usually resulted from a combination of 
factors, hospital discipline, the attitude of the 
senior staff, food, accommodation, hours and 
pressure of work. 

Some of the wastage may be attributed 


to unsatisfactory selection. It was found that 


many of the students who left training (this 


usually occurred during the first year) were 
intellectually and temperamentally unfitted to 
qualify as nurses and should not have been 
accepted. Changes suggested by the Working 
Party were that modern methods of selec- 
tion, including standard intelligence tests, 
should be used, and that candidates who are 
below the level of ability required “should 
be encouraged to accept employment in a 
capacity ancillary to nursing.” 

To reduce such wastage, the Report makes 
two major recommendations, one, relating to 
discipline, and the other, to the length of the 
training course. First, it is urged,— 


Nurses in training must no longer be 
regarded as junior employees subject to an 
outworn system of discipline. They must be 
accorded full student status with the condi- 


tions such status implies, so far as the 
intrinsic requirements of nurse training 
permit. 


Second, it is recommended that the train- 
ing course should be reduced from three to 
two years. This could be effected by eliminat- 
ing much of the domestic work and repetitive 
tasks which now occupy a large part of 
training time. 

(Continued on page 1538) 


Family Allowances in Canada, 1945-47 


INCE family allowances came into effect 

in Canada 26 months ago, $506,208,673 

has been dispersed by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the benefit of 3,704,622 children. 

On August 31, this year 1,633,675 Canadian 
families were receiving family allowances. This 
number represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 225,219 families registered since March 
31, 1946, the end of the previous fiscal year. 

Each month’s statistics show a steady in- 
crease of families registered for family allow- 
ances. These new registrations are attributed 
largely to the change in the income tax legis- 
lation effective January 1, 1947. Under the 
previous income tax regulations, a number of 
families did not register for family allowances 
because their income level was such that no 
real benefit would have been derived from the 
receipt of family allowances. 

Acceptance of family allowances is not com- 
pulsory, but under the now effective income 
tax regulations, it is assumed that every one 
under 16 years of age is receiving family allow- 
ances. A straight $100 exemption for each 
child under 16 is allowed in making up income 
tax returns. The taxpayer is, in effect, allowed 
a $100 annual exemption plus a family allow- 
ance. Thus a greater number of families are 
placed in a position where the receipt of 
family allowances creates an actual financial 
benefit. 

Allowances are paid monthly and must be 
spent exclusively for the maintenance, care, 
training, education and advancement of the 
child. If it is satisfactorily shown to the 
authorities that the money is not being spent 





Nore.—This article was prepared by the Informa- 
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for this purpose, payment can be discontinued 
or made to some other person or agency on be- 
half of the child. It is further set out in the 
Act that if any person is dissatisfied with a 
decision as to his right to be paid an allowance 
or as to the amount of an allowance payable 
to him or as io any other matter arising under 
this Act, he may appeal against such decision 
to a tribunal established for that purpose. 


Education is a very important clause in the 
eligibility of a child for family allowances. 
The allowance is not payable to a child who, 
being of an age when he is required to attend 
school by the laws of the province where he 
resides and physically fit to attend school fails 
to do so or to receive approval of equivalent 
training. 


Effects of Family Allowances 


The family allowances experiment is. still 
too brief to permit conclusive statistical 
measurements of the various possible welfare 
aspects. of the program. 


Surveys designed to get first-hand informa- 
tion were conducted by the welfare supervisors 
in each of the nine regional offices of family 
allowances. Recipients of family allowances 
were chosen in such a way as to get a good 
sample, including families in a variety of dis- 
tricts and at various income levels. These 
surveys indicated that family allowances are 
being used by families in various ways, to pro- 
vide such benefits as: improvement in diet, 
especially extra milk and fruits; more adequate 
clothing; extension in use of medical, dental 
and optical services; and in some cases widen- 
ing of recreational or cultural opportunities. 


STATISTICS BASED ON FAMILY ALLOWANCES PAYMENTS, AUGUST, 1947 




















Number Number Average Average Average Total 
Province of fe) Children | Allowance | Allowance ia t 
Families | Children | per Family| per child | per family ‘2 
$ $ $ 
Prince Bdward Island}; . case. eek. foe tee ee 12, 557 31,642 2-52 5-94 14-98 188, 055 
INOVasSeotiag in 0 eer ncrataoet a ee cea tate, SR 85, 814 199, 858 2-33 5-93 13-82 1,185,773 
New Brunswick. |. "264. See, See ae ee 67, 106 172,134 2-57 5-85 15-00 1,006, 473 
Quebeo:.. nd dachacbtt . Mockeceacenera maces: ee 459,788 | 1,245,644 2-71 5-89 15-97 7,340, 804 
ONCALIO  aoce see ocala eee eo ete 541,687 | 1,076,134 1-99 5-99 11-90 6, 448, 167 
Manitoba:!.. SQEh) DOO a ae 3 99, 400 7,005 2-08 6-01 12-53 1,245,972 
Saskatchewaiy..d. §.236% Bes..icat,bbesmer ah ttas - 114, 699 259, 547 2-26 6-02 13-63 1,562,990 
BIDE 5 teen et al Clee te ee ee 117, 820 252, 968 2-15 6-04 12-97 1,528, 430 
British Columbia}. 270% bh GAO, Salo. 131, 883 253, 215 1-92 5-89 11-30 1,491,041 
Northwest Territories and Yukon............... 2,921 6,475 2-22 5-88 13-02 , 048 
Canada %3.6:0.%e5% is woralenae< eee 1,633,675 | 3,704,622 2°20 


or 
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An increase in school attendance has been 
noted by school authorities. 

At the Canadian Conference of Social Work, 
June, 1946, Miss Elinor Barnstead, Supervisor 
of Case Work, Family Welfare Association, 
Montreal, presented a paper, “The Experience 
of Private Family Agencies in Regard to 
Family Allowances.” This statement was 
based on replies to questions sent to the larger 
private welfare agencies located in eight of 
the nine provinces. 

Miss Barnstead’s summary of the replies in- 
cluded the following paragraphs on the use of 
family allowances: 

“In answer to the questions—‘Has the pay- 
ment of family allowances helped to improve 
standards of living in the families you know?’ 
“Have parents used the money constructively 
for the benefit of their children?’—the replies 
have been overwhelmingly in the affirmative. 
For the families in the higher income group, 
improvements have not been particularly 
noticeable, which is to be expected. But in the 
middle and marginal income groups the agen- 
cies have noticed both a financial improve- 
ment and a lessening of tensions due to 
increased income. It has provided families with 
more sense of security. 

“For many of these families, particularly 
those in receipt of marginal income, family 
allowances have made it possible for them ‘to 
manage without supplementary assistance from 
social agencies... 

“In general, clothing seems to be the main 
item on which the allowances are spent and it 
has been found that children are being more 
adequately and warmly clothed ... 

“Many parents have been enabled to im- 
prove the diet they give to their children— 
more milk and oranges are mentioned specific- 
SLY. evens 

“For many of the families on relief or other 
low incomes, it is not always possible to separ- 
ate the family allowances from the other in- 
come and it is absorbed into the regular main- 
tenance budget. Nevertheless, since income is 
higher, it is known that both children and 
adults have benefited from the additional 
income.” 

Edward E. Schwartz, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Statistical Research, Children’s Bureau, 
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Federal Security Agency of the United States, 
came from Washington to make a detailed 
study of the operation of family allowances in 
Canada. His observations were reported in the 
Social Service Review, December, 1946. 


Commenting on Miss Barnstead’s statement, 
he wrote: 


“The opinions that the writer obtained on 
the social values of family allowances through 
interviews with a number of workers in other 
branches of social work were generally in 
accord with those obtained by Miss Barnstead 
from the private family welfare agencies. 
Among the social workers interviewed in 
Toronto and Montreal were the administrative 
heads of such different organizations as a coun- 
cil of social agencies, a Catholic Welfare 
federation, a public department of welfare, a 
school of social work, an urban children’s aid 
society, a suburban-rural children’s aid society, 
a settlement house, and an institution for 
dependent and neglected children .. . 


“Those persons familiar with the rural situa- 
tion were impressed with the fact that the 
payment of family allowances to mothers 
meant that for the first time many farm 
women had cash income of their own and that 
they were using this to purchase clothing and 
dental, optical, and other medical care for 
their children.” 


Labour and Family Allowances 


At the beginning of the program, labour was 
not entirely in favour of family allowances. 
In his extensive study of the Canadian legis- 
lation, Mr. Schwartz compared the official 
statements of labour unions, prior to 1946 and 
the 1946 declarations of the same unions. 

He stated that a leading official of a promi- 
nent labour organization told him in Septem- 
ber, 1946, that his organization now favours 
family allowances because they assist large 
low-income families, because no means test is 
required and because of their economic effects. 

A number of officials of the labour organi- 
zations told Mr. Schwartz that family allow- 
ances had not been used as an argument 
against wage increascs in negotiations in labour 
disputes. 


=- 


Collective Agreements in the Fishing Industry in Canada, 1947 


A file of collective agreements has been maintained in the Department of Labour 
for many years and summaries of representative agreements have been published 


each month in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


lytical studies of current agreements on file, by industry and by topic. 


The Research and Statistics Branch makes ana- 


The first four 


of these, covering the Pulp and Paper Industry, the Manufacture of Iron and Steel 
and their Products, the Manufacture of Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Non-Metallic 
Mineral Products and Chemical Products, and the Coal Mining Industry, have 
been published in previous issues and have also been printed as separate bulletins. 
The fifth, covering agreements in the Fishing Industry is given below. 


Summary 


The number of workers under collective 
agreements in the primary operations of the 
fishing industry (catching the fish and exclusive 
of fish processing) in Canada is estimated at 
9,571, all of whom are in British Columbia. 
The latest figure available as to employment 
in primary fishing operations in Canada is 
shown as 67,423 for the year 1945, in the 
Advance Report on the Fisheries of Canada 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Of the 9,571 workers under agreement, 9:7 


-off of union dues, etc., 


per cent are covered by union shop conditions 
under which all employees must become union 
members. Under all other agreements, 
employees are not obliged to be union mem- 
bers, but in the case of 11-2 per cent of 
workers under agreement, preference is given 
to union members when new employees are 
being hired. Provisions for voluntary check- 
are found in agree- 
ments covering 88-8 per cent of the workers 
under agreement. 


Introduction 


The Fishing Industry 


An evaluation of the importance and scope 
of Canada’s fishing industry is obtained from 
the following facts taken from the Advance 
Report on the Fisheries of Canada, 1945 
issued April, 1947, by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The value of the production of Canada’s 
fisheries was $113,690,630 in 1945. Eighty-seven 
per cent of this amount was contributed by the 
sea fisheries and the remaining 13 per cent 
by the inland fisheries. This total is the high- 
est ever attained by the fishing industry and 
represents an increase of 27-1 per cent over the 
1944 figure. The above total includes all fish 
as marketed, fresh, canned, cured or other- 
wise prepared, and marine mammals such as 
belugas and hair seals, as well as such by- 
products as oil, meal and seaweed. 

Fishing is an industry in every province in 
Canada. British Columbia in 1945 occupied 
first place with 39 per cent of the total pro- 
duction by value, while Nova Scotia was sec- 
ond with 27 per cent. 

The quantity of all kinds of fish, including 
shellfish, taken by Canadian fishermen in 
1945 was 13,371,809 cwt., an increase of 13-4 
per cent as compared with 1944. Salmon 
fishing retained the leading place owing 
largely to an increase of over 57 per cent in 
the quantity landed. 

The primary operations of catching the 
fish gave employment to 67423 persons in 


1945, not year round employment for all, 
of whom 47,998 were in the sea fisheries and 
19,425 in inland fishing. A gain of 3,215 per- 
sons over 1944 was recorded in the primary 
industry. Only the primary operations of 
fishing, tending, and networking are dealt 
with in this report. It does not cover reduc- 
tjon plants or canneries. 


Unions 


British Columbia is the only province in 
which collective bargaining plays an import- 
ant role in the primary fishing industry, which 
is mainly on the east and west coasts. The 
high degree of this concentration is shown by 
the fact that more tham 75 per cent of the 
marketed value of all fish caught in Canada 
in 1945 was from British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 

New Brunswick has no established unions in 
the primary fishing industry. 

In Nova Scotia, the Canadian Fishermen 


and Fish Handlers’ Union is the chief union, 


This Union was formed in 1938 and at that 
time was called the Fishermen’s Federation. 
It was succeeded in 1943 by the Canadian 


-HWishermen’s Union. In October 1946, The 


Canadian Fishermen’s Union merged with 
the Fish Handlers’ Union and became the 
Canadian Fishermen and Fish Handlers’ Union, 
The Canadian Fishermen and Fish Handlers’ 
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Union is one of the newer Trades and Labour 
Congress Unions organized under the guid- 
ance and with the help of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. 

When about 500 Nova Scotia fishermen went 
on strike in December of 1946, for a union 
agreement providing for an increased’ per- 
centage of the proceeds, the certification of 
a trade union for fishermen was questioned, 
and was referred to the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia. The court’s decision held that 
crews of the three deep sea fishing vessels 
concerned in the actual case were not “em- 
ployees” within the meaning of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and that there- 
fore the Nova Scotia Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board had no jurisdiction to make orders 
certifying persons appointed by the Canadian 
Fishermen’s Union as representatives to nego- 
tiate collective agreements with the owners on 
behalf of the crews, (LAsour Gazette, March, 
1947, p. 381). There are no collective agree- 
ments on file in the department for fishermen 
in Nova Scotia. 

A number of unions were organized in 
British Columbia from 1935 to 1940. Some of 
these disappeared entirely after a short time 
while others amalgamated to form, in 1945, 
the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union (a directly chartered union of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada). 

The United Fishermen and Allied: Workers’ 
Union is now the main union representing 
fishermen in British Columbia. The only other 
union is the Deepsea Fishermen’s Federal 
Union of British Columbia, No. 80 which is 
a small union at Prince Rupert. There is 
also the Native Brotherhood of British Col- 
umbia, an organization of Indian fishermen. 
This is not a trade union but assumes some 
of the functions of a trade union in that it 
signs collective agreements. The Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia and the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union 
usually sign identical agreements. 


Agreement Coverage 


Ten agreements and one memorandum of 
understanding for fishermen and tendermen 
and two agreements for net workers, all in 
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British Columbia, are om file. All of these 


are 1947 agreements. 


Number of Fishermen Affected by Collective 
Agreements in B.C., 1947. 


Salmon Fishermen ........... 6,596 
Salmon Tendermen .......... 725 
Herring Fishermen ........... 400 
Herring Tendermen ........... 200 
Pilchard Fishermen 2. /.:....5 200 
Pilchard Tendermen .......... 100 
Halibut Fishermen ............ 925 
‘LUNG 4 shernaen... Past Gacias Sais 150 
Networkers VUE Ee. Soe! 275 

DORAL, SESE). SLUMS ; Fe eke 9,571 


All of the agreements except two are made 
with an association of employers. The Salmon 
Canners Operating Committee are signatory 
to 8 of the 13 agreements and fishing vessel 
owners’ associations have signed 3. Of the 
remaining two, one is signed by a single 
company and the others by various fishing 
companies. 

Of the 10 agreements and one memorandum 
of understanding for fishermen and _ tender- 
men, one concerns herring fishermen and ten- 
dermen, one is for pilchard fishermen and 
tendermen, 3 are for salmon fishermen, 2 for 
salmon tendermen and 3 for halibut fisher- 
men; the memorandum of understanding is 
for tuna fishermen. 

The total of 9,571 shown in the accompany- 
ing table represents the number of workers 
affected by collective agreements in British 
Columbia in the primary fishing industry. 
Salmon fishing comprises 76:5 per cent of the 
total, halibut fishing 9-6 per cent, herring 6°3 
per cent, pilchard 3-1 per cent and tuna fish- 
ing 1-6 per cent. The remaining 2-9 per cent 
of employees are networkers. 

Each of the agreements has been analysed 
and a summary of the findings is given below 
together with sample clauses. Those agree- 
ments pertaining to fishermen and tendermen 
are dealt with first. The memorandum of 
understanding for tuna fishermen is given 
separate consideration. The agreements for 
networkers are also analysed separately. 


General Clauses in Agreements for Fishermen and Tendermen 


Duration and Renewal 


No general practice is evident in the indus- 
try with regard to the duration of agreements. 
Of the 10 agreements for fishermen and ten- 
dermen, 2 for salmon fishing, one for herring 
and one for p:lchard fishing are for the season 
only; one for. halibut fishing is to continue 
indefinitely un'ess cancelled by either party 


on 30 days’ written notice. Of the remaining 
5 agreements, 3 are for one year and the other 
2 until the end of the year, and all 5 are to 
continue until 30 days’ notice in some cases, 
60 in others, is given prior to the signing date 
of the agreement in any year. Any notices 
given are to specify the exact clauses in which 
the modification or change is desired and 
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negotiations shall be confined to such clauses. 
Negotiations are to commence as quickly as 
possible following receipt of notice. A sample 
of this type of clause is given below: 


*This agreement shall be in full force and 
effect from the date of signature until Decem- 
ber 31, 1947 and shall be continued thereafter 
unless notification in writing is given thirty 
(30) days prior to December 31, 1947 or of 
any year thereafter by either party desiring 
to change or modify any portion of this 
Agreement. Such notice, where the request 
is made for modification or for changes shall 
specify the exact clauses in which the modi- 
fication or change is desired and subsequent 
negotiations shall be confined exclusively to 
such requests. Negotiations shall commence 
as quickly as possible following receipt of the 
thirty (30) days notice of modification or 
change. 


Suspension of Agreement for Various Causes 


Conditions under which the agreement may 
be held in abeyance are outlined in 6 of the 
10 agreements analysed. 

The commonest clause deals with factors 
beyond the control of the operators or the 
union and is found in 4 of the agreements, 2 
for salmon fishermen, 2 for halibut fishermen. 


Provided the terms and conditions outlined 
above are adhered to by both parties, it is 
mutually agreed and understood that fishing 
shall continue uninterrupted during the sea- 
son for all salmon referred to in this Agree- 
ment subject to force majeure, strikes, fires, 
riots, war, acts of God, and any other fac- 
tor beyond the control of the Operators or 
the Union. 


*The following extract and those used throughout 
this study are quotations from agreements on file in 
the Department of Labour for this industry. Where 
several paragraphs are quoted in one place, the 
sequence is not always the same as in the agree- 
ment. All such quotations are printed in the smaller 
size type. 
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Four of the agreements, one for herring 
fishermen and 3 for salmon fishermen, contain 
clauses giving the operator the right to sus- 
pend the agreement at certain specified times. 
The last sentence quoted below is found only 
in one of these, that for salmon trap fishing. 


This agreement is subject to the reserva- 
tion that the operators reserve the right 
individually to cease operations at any time 
when deemed necessary and are thereby 
released from their obligations herein while 
closed down except that not less than forty- 
eight (48) hours’ notice in writing shall be 
given to the Union at its headquarters in 
Vancouver. In the event of such a close 
down employees shall be' given transportation 
home upon request. 


Two other clauses of this type are to be 
found in the agreement for herring fishermen. 


If, in the opinion of the fishermen, spawn- 
ing conditions in any area make it ‘undesir- 
able in the interest of conservation to 
continue operations, Union headquarters 
and the Operators shall be informed and, if 
mutually agreed, joint representations shall 
be made to the Department of Fisheries. 


The following clause applies only to the 
section on wage rates. 


In the event that the Canadian govern- 
ment should abolish or revise Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board Controls on Herring Meal 
and/or remove the embargo on shipments of 
such meal and oil to other countries, then 
the price for herring for reduction purposes 
contained in this agreement may be reopened 
for further negotiations by either party on 
seven days’ written notice. Negotiations 
are to begin on receipt of such notice and 
during the seven day period fishing is to 
continue. The fish delivered during this 
seven day period is to be paid for at the 
price in this Agreement. If the negotiations 
so reopened are not concluded satisfactorily 
to both parties at the end of 7 days, then 
fishing by members of the Union may cease. 


UNION STATUS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE FISHING INDUSTRY 








Class of Worker 


Salmon Fishermen and Tendermen................... 
Herring Fishermen and Tendermen.................. 
Pilchard Fishermen and Tendermen.................. 
Halibut Fishermen....... er ee Se | 
"Fung ehermien.  e ee eee eee Oe ee ee ee eee ae 


NetiWonkets. deehuncees oe h. eete AT aa ree Ste 


Number of Workers 
aaader,, | Union [Preferential] Pade 
Cue Figael ~ JUS0Q,aee st 46 7,321 
nh! Ra fcoctixiniathiee ase 600 600 
oe 3002 4. .Ckh . #6923 300 300 
is. 925 25h . esol. [ose actdadt o> 
a 150 Al MAA Woxds del arbre. Dninhiem ote: 
aoe dll iy Miratlgdeaher st 125 275 
9,571 925* 1,071 8, 496 


* For 200 of these workers. the decision on compulsory union membership is left to the captain. 


_— 
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Purpose 


Half of the agreements analyzed have no 
statement of purpose. Only the five agree- 
ments pertaining to salmon fishing have such 
a clause. Generally this clause gives as the 
purpose the setting out of the basic prices 
and fishing conditions for the 1947 season for 
the type of fishermen covered by the par- 
ticular agreement and belonging to the union 
signing the agreement. One agreement differs 
slightly by stating that the purpose is to 
promote and improve relations between the 
Company and its employees. 


Union Status 


The accompanying table shows union status 
in the fishing industry of British Columbia. 
There are no closed shop agreements in this 
industry, and only 9:7 per cent of the em- 
ployees covered by collective agreements 
come under union shop provisions. A clause 
guaranteeing preference in hiring to union 
members is found in agreements affecting 11-2 
per cent of the workers covered by collective 
agreements. Voluntary check-off is by far the 
most common provision in these agreements, 
as 88-8 per cent of the workers are covered 
by this clause. 


RECOGNITION 


Five of the 10 agreements, those for herring, 
pilchard, salmon trap fishermen and salmon 
tendermen, contain a clause formally recog- 
nizing the union. Four of these clauses are 
identical with the following except for the 
type of fishermen mentioned. 

The operators party to this Agreement 
agree to recognize the Union as the repre- 
sentative of herring purse-seine fishermen 
and tendermen who are members of the 


Union and who have designated the Union 
as their authorized representative. 


One agreement, for salmon trap fishermen, 
recognizes the union as the collective bargain- 
ing agency for all employees, not just those 
belonging to the union. 

The Company agrees to recognize the 


Union as the collective bargaining agent for 
the employees classified in this Agreement. 


Union SuHop 


Only the three agreements, those for hali- 
but fishermen, affecting 925 fishermen, have 
union shop provisions. One of these agree- 
ments provides that all crew members includ- 
ing the Captain shall be union members. 

....That on all vessels covered by this 


agreement the crew, including the captain, 
shall be members of the Union. Bona fide 
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vessel owners shall be members of the Asso- 
ciation, and have right to act in any capacity 
on their own vessels. 


The second halibut fishing agreement does 
not include the Captain. Its provision for 
owners also differs. 


....All members of the crew except the 
Captain and any owner that owns one-fourth 
or over in his own vessel shal] be members 
of the Deep Sea Fishermen’s Federal Union 
of British Columbia. If cooks or engineers 
are members of any other maritime Union 
of their craft and are in good standing 
therein, this Union: shall claim no jurisdiction 
over them. Any present member of the 
Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association, when 
they own one-fourth or over in any Associa- 
tion vessel, may act in any capacity in any 
Association vessel without interference. 


The third agreement for halibut fishermen 
differs from the other two in that it leaves 
the choice of operating a union shop to the 
Captain: 

The Company acknowledges that it is the 
duty of the captain of the vessel engaged in 
long line fishing to secure his crew and he is 
at liberty to exercise this duty with respect 
to the engagement of only Union members. ; 
The Company further acknowledges that the 
captain, along with the boat delegate who is 
elected by the crew, is at liberty to rule that 
only Union members in good standing shall 
sail aboard the Vessel. 

No mention of a union shop is made in 
any of the other seven agreements. 


PREFERENCE IN HIRING 


The majority, 7 out of 10, of agreements in 
the primary fishing industry make no refer- 
ence to preferences in hiring employees. 
Three agreements, those for herring, pilchard, 
and salmon trap fishermen, covering 946 
fishermen, give preference in hiring to union 
men. Two of these clauses are identical as 
follows: 

All things being equal, it is agreed when 
lining up crews, preferential consideration 
shall be given to Union members. The 
skipper shall judge the ability and exper- 
ience of crew members. In the case of 
engineers, Company approval shall be 
obtained. 


VoLUNTARY CHECK-OFF 


The majority of agreements analysed, 7 
out of 10, affecting 8,221 fishermen and tender- 
men, contain clauses providing for a voluntary 
check-off. The 3 agreements for halibut fish- 
ing lack this provision, In each case the 
clauses are similar and of the following 
pattern: 

The Operators agree to honour Union 
vouchers for dues signed by fishermen who 
are members of the Union or are desirous 


of joining the Union and who have monies 
due them from one of the Operators. It is 
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understood that such vouchers, when hon- 
oured, shall be paid by cheque by the Oper- 
ator concerned and forwarded to the head- 
quarters of the Union. 


UNnIon RULiINGs 


Rules are laid down by the Union for the 
conduct of the crew in the three halibut agree- 
ments. 


... All repairs on boats, as painting, engi- 
neer’s ar carpenter’s work, if the crew are re- 
quested to do such work must be paid by the 
owners the Union scale of wages. If any 
members of the Deepsea Fishermen’s Federal 
Union does this work free of charge a fine of 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) shall be imposed 
on him, and other members of the Union shall 
not be permitted to sail with him until the 
fine has been paid to the Union. 

One halibut agreement contains the follow- 
ing regulations for union members who work 
on vessels other than those belonging to the 
Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association of British 
Columbia. 

... Union members who find employment on 
any vessel the owner of which is not a member 
of the Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association of 
British Columbia, shall convey this informa- 
tion to union headquarters. In such cases the 
union agrees to use its influence to have the 
owner become a member of the Association so 


that the crew may be covered by this agree- 
ment. 


CoNSULTATION wiTtH UNION 


Only one agreement, that for herring fishing, 
makes provision for consultation with the 
union by the Companies when they propose 
adding an additional boat to the pool during 
the season. 

When any Company working on a wage and 
bonus basis, proposes to add any additional 
boat to the pool during the season, the Union 
shall be informed of the names of the vessel 
and the crew. Final decision as to whether 
said vessel shall participate in the pool shall, 
if any objection is raised, be made after 
mutual ‘discussion and mutual agreement 
between the Company concerned and the 
‘Union representing the tendermen. 


DELEGATES 


Five of the 10 agreements, 2 agreements for 
salmon fishermen and 3 for halibut fishermen, 
analysed refer to the appointment of delegates. 
All of these 5 provide for the election of the 
delegate and outline his duties. The following 
outline of duties listed is found in 3 of the 
agreements: 

A delegate shall be elected in each boat. 
He shall see that all members of the crew are 
members of the Deepsea Fishermen’s Federal 
Union of British Columbia and in good stand- 
ing. He shall check up the bills with the 
goods put on board when the same is most 
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convenient and shall be present when settle- 
ment is made. The cook shall be present when 
stores are taken on board to see that he gets 
what he ordered. 


The other two agreements contain the follow- 
ing clause: 
A boat delegate, duly elected by the crew, 
shall be recognized by the Captain and the 
owner as the Union representative. 


The duties of the boat delegate shall be as 
follows: 


(a) to enSure that correct tallies and 
records are kept; 

(6) to ensure that settlements made with 
all or any members of the crew are 
fairly and correctly made. Each mem- 
ber of the crew shall receive a copy of 
the settlement. 


The boat delegate, duly elected by the crew, 
shall be fully recognized by the Operators sig- 
natory to this Agreement as the representa- 
tive of the crew and of the Union on all mat- 
ters connected with the weighing of fish. In 
order to facilitate the election of suitable 
representatives for this purpose the Operators 
shall, if requested by the Union, make avail- 
able a list of crew members on boats fishing 
for them. 


‘Safety and Health 


Each of the agreements has some provision 
for the safety and health of the fishermen and 
tendermen. Each contains a clause providing 
that a medicine chest or first aid kit be fur- 
nished on each vessel, or in the case of trap 
fishermen, for each trap. The usual regula- 
tions are that the owners supply and maintain 
the medicine chests and that the crew, usually 
the boat delegate, take the responsibility of 
seeing that the chesi is kept well stocked. 


All of the agreements except those for hali- 
but fishing stipulate that life-saving equipment 
must be supplied. 

Besides these precautions, two of the salmon 
agreements provide for fire-fighting equipment, 
and the three halibut agreements specify that: 

All Canadian halibut fishing boat owners 
shall pay the Marine Sick Benefit Tax when 
taking their first clearance at the Customs 
office. 

Two agreements for salmon fishermen specify 
that certification that all boats are in a sea- 
worthy condition must be made by the Board 
of Marine Underwriters of San Francisco Inc., 
at the start of the season. 


The Agreement for salmon trap fishermen 
states: 


The Company shall be bound by the pro- 
visions of the B.C. Compensation Act. In con- 
formity with this Act a Safety Committee 
shall be organized. ‘The Union Shop Steward 
Committee shall constitute the employee rep- 
resentation on the Safety Committee. 
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Working Conditious 


Four of the ten agreements, one for pilchard 
fishermen and three for halibut, make no men- 
tion of working conditions but the other six 
contain some reference to them, although they 
vary. Four of the agreements for salmon 
fishermen include general clauses which in the 
main specify that vessels are to be kept in a 
clean and orderly condition. The Companies 
are to undertake to have the vessels clean and 
the crew are to maintain them in this state. 

Two of the agreements for salmon fishermen 
also have the following provision: 

It is agreed that at the beginning of the 
season vessels shall be fully equipped with ade- 
quate crockery, dishes and proper cooking 
utensils. At the end of the season the crew 
shall be responsible for the’ replacement of 
broken crockery and damaged utensils. 

The herring fishing agreement specifies 
that: 

. .. There shall be provided at all plants 
adequate facilities for bathing and washing 
clothes and that such bathrooms shall be kept 
clean at all times. 

The agreement for salmon trap fishermen 
contains provision for hot and cold showers 
and clean, warm, well ventilated living accom- 
modation for employees who live on plant 
properties, all to be kept clean and in a sani- 
tary condition. 


Grievance Procedure 


Only one of the ten agreements, that for 
pilchard fishermen, has no provision for griev- 
ance procedure. Eight of the agreements 
(herring, 3 halibut, 2 salmon tendermen, 2 
salmon fishermen) contain clauses similar to 
the following: 

All disputes that cannot be settled on 
board must be referred to the Association 
and the Union for adjustment. 

The following sentence is added to this 
clause in the herring agreement: 

In no case shall members of the Union 
involved in a dispute, take any action with- 
ea consultation with the Union headquar- 
ers. 

Four of the agreements, 2 for salmon ten- 
dermen and 2 for salmon fishermen also 
contain a clause similar to the following: 

Any dispute arising out of this Agreement 


which cannot be settled by the Union and 
the Company shall be referred to a commit- 
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tee of one representative of the Union and 
one representative of the Operators and one 
disinterested party, satisfactory to both the 
Union and the Operators for settlement. 


The 2 agreements for salmon tendermen and 
2 of the agreements for halibut fishermen 
include the following clause: 


In no case shall members of the’ Union or 
officials of the Company take any action that 
might cause further discord or violate the 
intent and meaning of clauses of this Agree- 
ment without consultation with the Union 
and the Company. 


One agreement, that for herring fishermen 
and tendermen, contains the following as well 
as the first sample clause: 


Any dispute arising as to the length of 
time spent in making up the seine shall be 
turned over to the officials of the Union to 
settle, the Company not being involved in the 
internal Union arrangements with respect to 
the individual participants in the pool. 


The agreement for salmon trap fishermen 
outlines a more intricate grievance procedure 
than that found in the other agreements: 


The Company agrees to recognize a Shop 
Steward Committee to be designated by the 
Union members at the plant. It shall be the 
duties of the Shop Steward Committee to see 
that the members of the Union in the plant 
observe this Agreement, and to see that the 
rights and interest of such members in this 
Agreement are protected. In the event that 
a grievance or dispute arises, every effort 
shall be made by the Shop Steward Commit- 
tee and the local manager to settle it. If the 
grievance or dispute cannot be settled locally, 
it shall be referred to the representatives of 
the Union and the Company involved. 

Any dispute arising out of this Agreement 
which cannot tbe settled by the Union and 
the Company shall be referred to a commit- 
tee of one representative of the Union and 
one representative of the Company and one 
disinterested party satisfactory to both the 
Union and the Company for settlement. There 
shall be no stoppage or slowdown of work 
and lockout during the period of settlement. 
In the event of ae dispute not being settled 
satisfactorily, either party or both may have 
recourse to the governing laws of the Prov: 
ince of British Columbia or Dominion of 
Canada, whichever take precedence, and the 
regulations covering continuance of operating 
shall apply. 


The provisions discussed up to this point 
are common to most of the agreements, but 
each agreement also contains clauses which 
are peculiar to it and pertain only to the type 
of fishing covered by the agreement. These 
are noted separately. 


Salmon Fishermen 


Three agreements applying to salmon 
fishermen are analysed. Two of these are 
signed by the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union and the third by the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia. One of 


the agreements signed by the United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union is for trap 
fishermen. Because of the unique provisions 
for trap fishermen, this agreement is considered 
separately. 
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The two agreements for salmon seine and 
gillnet fishermen, one signed by the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union and 
the other by the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia, are identical. The general 
provisions of these agreements have already 
been outlined and the particular clauses are 
dealt with here. Both of these agreements are 
made with the Salmon Canners’ Operating 
Committee, and consist of: (1) The Salmon 
Price Agreement for 1947; (2) Supplementary 
Agreement for Salmon Seine Vessels dealing 
with share basis and fishing conditions; (3) 
Memorandum on Procedure and Method for 
the weighing of Seine caught Pinks and 
Chums; (4) Blueback Agreement (signed only 
by the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union). 


Wages 


The cost of fuel oil and lubricating oil is 
to be deducted from the gross-value of the 
catch. This resultant balance is to be divided 
on the basis of eleven shares, 4 shares to the 
boat and net, and 7 shares to the crew. The 
cost of all provisions is to be deducted from 
the 7 shares and the balance divided equally 
among the members of the crew. When a 
crew member quits before the end of the 
season, he is entitled to his proportionate 
share of the catch. Settlements are to be 
made as quickly as possible at the conclusion 
of the season. 


The salmon fishing agreements lay down 
regulations for poundage buying, minimum 
prices, and procedure and method for the 
weighing of seine caught pinks and chums. 


Under the section on poundage buying it is 
ruled that the entire production of all salmon 
species shall be purchased from the fishermen 
on the poundage basis, tAat they shall be 
weighed at the time of original delivery and 
that the weight so recorded shall be the basis 
of payment. Provision is made that in the 
case of an exceptionally heavy run of salmon, 
when it is impossible to weigh the fish, a 
system of averaging may be adopted. 

The schedule of minimum prices laid down 
in the agreements provides that the salmon 
caught are to be sorted according to the type 
of fish, and the purpose for which it will be 
used, and a specific price per pound is listed 
for each. 

The memorandum for procedure and 
method for the weighing of seine caught pinks 
and chums, supplementary to the agreements 
for salmon fishermen, is a detailed document 
whose purpose is to establish an efficient, fair 
and accurate system of weighing seine caught 
pinks and chums and improve this system 
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from year to year. It sets out that weighing 
stations are to be established and assigns 
fish from specific areas to them. A system for 
tallying and weighing the fish is also outlined. 


Hiring and Discharge 


The operators agree that seine boat cap- 
tains shall have the right to hire and discharge 
their crew members. Should the captain 
decide to discharge any of the crew members 
for cause during the fishing season or should 
any of the crew members decide to quit dur- 
ing the fishing season, such notice of termina- 
tion or discharge shall be given 48 hours in 
In all matters pertaining to the 
operation of the boat, it is agreed and under- 
stood that the captain’s decision shall be 
final, subject only to instructions from the 
operator or his representatives. 


Special Conditions 


The following special clauses are also found 
to be in both agreements: 


Transportation ; 


Should fishermen be discharged by any 
Operator or his agent at a port other than 
the port of hiring, the Operator agrees to 
furnish steamer transportation back to the 
port of hiring. 


Illegal] Fishing: 


There shall be no illegal fishing and if any 
is done the Captain and the crew shall be 
jointly responsible for any fines or penalties 
imposed. . 


Limiting Catch: 


The Operators agree that should it be neces- 
sary to place a limit on fish deliveries, such 
limit will be set on a per man basis. 


Net Work: 


Work done by members of the crew in pre- 
paring nets for the season shall be paid for 
in accordance with the terms of the current 
Union Agreement on net work. 


Fuel: 


Fuel tanks and lubricating oil tanks will be 
filled by the Operator at start of the season 
and will be returned by the crew in a similar 
condition at close of season. 


Charter Boats: 


It is agreed that all boats chartered by the 
Operators for the 1947 salmon season and 
operated by members of the Union shall come 
under the terms and conditions of this 
Agreement. 


Hote Brus 


Regulations with regard to the payment or 
non-payment, in certain cases, of hole bills are 
outlined in detail in the agreements. 


a 
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Special Agreement for Blueback Salmon 
Fishing 


This Agreement is signed only by the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union and is 
supplementary to the Salmon Price Agree- 
ment. It recognizes the union as the collec- 
tive bargaining representative for hand liners 
and troll fishermen operating vessels in the 
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Gulf of Georgia who are members of the union 
and who have designated the union as their 
representative. It also sets out the minimum 
price for Bluebacks and Cohoe Salmon and 
specifies that all Salmon bought under this 
Agreement are to be delivered to the opera- 
tors’ camps, scows and packers “in number one 
condition.” 


Salmon Tendermen 


The two agreements covering Salmon ten- 
dermen, one with the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union and one with the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia, are iden- 
tical and the particular provisions of both are 
outlined below: 


W ages 


A minimum scale, to be paid. on the basis of 
a calendar month, is laid down for crew 
members of packers and tenders engaged on a 
wages basis, and employed on packers and 
tenders which are chartered or owned by the 
companies and manned by members of the 
union. These rates vary, depending on the 
size of the vessel, from $225 to $235 per month 
for the Captain, $195 to $207.50 per month for 
the engineer, $168 to $178 per month for the 
mate, $125 to $167 per month for cook and/or 
deckhand and $168 to $178 for 2nd engineer 
and deckhand. 

The following general provisions with regard 
to wages and board are also set forth in these 
agreements: 


It is agreed that board shall be to the 
account of the companies at a maximum figure 
of $30.00 per man per month and grocery bills 
incurred by the crew in excess of this amount 
shall be to the account of the crew. 

The daily rate for broken pay periods and 
for the weekly day of rest when work is per- 
formed on that day shall be computed by 

_ dividing the monthly rate, exclusive of board, 
by 26. Computation of the daily rate for 
weekly day of rest, when work is performed 
on such a day, shall be submitted for arbitra- 
tion to a disinterested third party, and the 
decision of the arbitrator shall apply for the 
term of this agreement. 

It is agreed that when settlement is made 
for wages due to any crew member under this 
Agreement, all time shall be on the basis of 
a full day and no half days. When tthe Com- 
panies or their agents desire to lay-off a 
vessel upon reaching a specified port and such 
vessel arrives at its destination after 10 p.m., 
the crew shall be paid for the following day 
when making settlement. 


Specific conditions of work where additional 
~wages are paid are listed: 


Tendermen specifically engaged in tending 
troll camps and/or halibut camps and/or liver 


camps shall receive an additional $10.00 per 
month... 

... If boats carry groceries or general sup- 
plies (excluding ice) exceeding in weight 14 
tons (3,000 pounds), then the crew shall be 
paid for such excess weight at the rate of 
$1.00 per ton for loading and $1.00 wer ton 
for unloading, this amount to be divided 
equally amongst the crew. 

Should any company utilize their packing 
vessels or tenders in freighting, the crew 
members of such vessels shall receive 75c per 
hour for all hours spent loading or discharging 
cargo. 

Unloading of fish at processing plants shall 
not be considered as part of the regular work 
of tendermen, but should a packer or tender 
crew while at a processing plant be called 
upon to unload salmon, dressed or round 
and/or halibut, the crew shall receive $1.50 
per ton for unloading such cargo, the total 
amount to be divided equally among the crew. 
If a pacxer or tender crew is called upon to 
unload drums or cans of livers at liver pro- 
cessing plants, the crew members shall be paid 
75 cents per hour for all hours spent unload- 
ing such drums or cans of livers. 

Where the mate or engineer on any of 
the classified vessels is certified, an additional] 
$10 per month shall-be paid over the rates 
set out above. 


Crew 


The- duties of the crew are listed in the 
agreements as well as the crew complement 
for each type of ship. 


Vacations 


No definite understanding regarding vaca- 
tions is given in the agreements, but it is 
agreed that the application of the Annual 
Holidays Act of British Columbia to tender- 
men shall be placed before the British 
Columbia Courts for a ruling. 


Day of Rest 


One day of rest in every seven is specified 
in the agreements. Ordinarily, this day of 
rest is to be Sunday, but under special con- 
ditions the companies may declare any other 
day as the day of rest on a minimum of 
twelve hours’ notice. Any crew member 
called upon to perform any services during 
the 24-hour period of rest will receive an 
additional day’s pay for such services. 
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Log Books 


The agreements specify that captains of 
vessels classified in the agreements shall: keep 
full time Pilot House Logs. Such Logs are 
to contain details as to departure times, run- 
ning times, arrivals, and information as to 
the day of rest. The captain is also respon- 
sible for an accurate record of hours worked 
handling cargo or of tonnage loaded or 
unloaded. Such record is to be approved by 
the manager or other responsible official of 
the company at the operation where such 
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hours are worked, with the boat delegate 
present. Engineers are to keep accurate 
engine room logs. 


Transportation 


The agreements guarantee transportation 
back to the port of hiring by the companies, 
to tendermen discharged or laid off at any 
other port. If the crew member through 
negligence is left behind when the vessel 
sails, the company may deduct the cost of 
transportation to hiring point from money 
due to crew member. 


Salmon Trap Fishermen 


The following are provisions of the agree- 
ment for salmon trap fishermen which have 
not already been dealt with in the general 
clauses for all fishing. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 


The hours of work and overtime provisions 
for those fishermen covered by the trap 
fishing agreement are as follows: 


The principle of a regular starting time 
shall be adhered to. Unless specifically 
excluded herein, all employees shall receive 
overtime for all hours worked in excess of 
192 hours per month. All employees, except 
those specifically excluded in this section, 
shall receive overtime at the listed rate for 
all hours worked in excess of 8 on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, it being understood that notwith- 
standing the foregoing the Company will 
observe the principle of a 44 hour, 53 day 
week, with Saturday afternoons off. 

Pile drivers and puller crew men, during 
the driving and pulling season, shall work 
six days per week with no daily control of 
hours, in consideration for which, when tidal 
and climatic conditions are such that off- 
shore work is impossible, the crew shall 
receive a full day off and in the event that 
tidal and climatic conditions interrupt the 
men while off shore they shall be returned 
to the plant and given the balance of the 
day off. It is further understood that over- 
time at the rates as listed shall be paid for 
all hours worked in excess of 208 in a cal- 
endar month excluding Sundays. 

There shall be no control of hours for trap 
watchmen. 

Messhouse crews shall prepare and serve 
the three regular meals daily without over- 
time, with the exception of the conditions 
set forth herein for a weekly day of rest. 

....The Company may give any two full 
days in each two week period in lieu of a 
regular Sunday day of rest for men when 
engaged at off-shore work. If days of rest 
in lieu of Sundays are not given, overtime 
shall be paid for all hours worked on Sunday. 
It is understood that men shall be informed 
at least the previous day of the day or days 
designated by the management as the day 
of rest in lieu of Sunday. 

Trap watchmen shall have one day of rest 
in every seven, such day to be allowed on the 


basis of one day per week, or four days 
every four weeks. If it is found to be im- 
possible to grant the day of rest, watchmen 
shall be paid for such day at a rate to be 
arrived at by dividing 24 into the monthly 
wage. Watchmen shall arrange between 
themselves or with the management for days 
of rest. It is agreed that, with the exception 
of days off, both watchmen will be on duty 
at all times during the day and one person 
during the evening, both watchmen to be 
on duty when aprons are to be raised and 
lowered, and on lifting days. 

Culinary staff ashore and afloat. shall 
receive a weekly day of rest on the same 
basis as that section of the crew for which 
they are required to cook. 

All employees with the exception as pro- 
vided for trap watchmen, shall be paid over- 
time for all hours worked on the following 
Statutory holidays: New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, 24th of May, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, Boxing Day. 


Wages 


The minimum monthly wage rates as well 
as overtime rates per hour are listed in the 
agreement. The agreement specifies that it 
is understood that no employee shall suffer 
a reduction in wages because of the rates 
listed. 

Charge Hands receive a minimum of $210 
per month with an overtime rate of $1.09 an 
hour; engineers $240 per month, overtime 
rate $1.25 per hour; webmen $190 per month, 
overtime $1.25 per hour; firemen $190 per 
month, overtime rate 99 cents per hour; deck- 
hands range from $180 to $190 per month 
with overtime rates from 94 to 99 cents per 
hour; loftmen range from $180 to $200 per 
month with overtime rate from 94 cents to 
$1.04 per hour; boommen range from $180 
to $190 per month with overtime rates from 
94 to 99 cents per hour; cooks $150 to $210 
per month with overtime from 78 cents to 
$1.09 per hour; winchmen and wiremen $180 
per month, overtime 94 cents an hour; 
flunkeys $135 per month, overtime 70 cents 
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per hour; carpenters and shipwrights (dual) 
$230 per month with overtime at $1.20 per 
hour. 


These wage rates apply to all employees 
who have been on the payroll since June 15, 
1946. Those who have not been on the pay- 
roll that length of time receive $170 per 
month for the first year with overtime at 89 
cents an hour, and $180 for the second year 
with overtime at 94 cents an hour. After 
this, they receive the wage rates for their 
classification listed above. However, men 
known to be experienced, and 1st or 2nd 
year men who demonstrate sufficient ability 
and interest in their 2nd year, receive the 
top wage rate for their classification. Men in 
a classification with a top rate of less than 
$170 receive the listed rate from the date of 
hiring. Further wage provisions are quoted: 

....All employees classified in this agree- 
ment are to be employed on a monthly wage 
basis. Wages shall be paid to employees 
monthly and no wages can be withheld except 
for legal cause or as otherwise provided for. 

A full statement showing total hours includ- 

ing overtime, with total earnings and 


deductions shall be issued to the employee 
with each pay cheque. 


Where applicable, board shall be payable 


by the Employees, and the amount deductible 
shall be $30 per month. 


Vacations 


The provisions in the 1947 master agree- 
ment for net, cannery and reduction plant 
workers apply and are as follows: 


An employee must work a minimum of six 
(6) months (1152 hours) to qualify for 
vacation. Paid annual vacations are given on 
the following basis: 


One day for each month of 192 hours. 
Each unit of 192 hours ‘shall be cumulative, 
but shall be within the span of a year. 
Employees working less than 1152 hours shall 
receive vacations on the basis of one-half day 
with pay for each unit of 192 hours. 


Overtime work shall not apply in the cal- 
culation of hours worked for vacation credits. 
The time of year of vacations of individual 
employees shall be by mutual arrangement 
between the management and the employees. 


Seniority 


A detailed description of seniority rulings 
to be followed is given in the agreement. This 
section also specifies that: 


When hiring at commencement of opera- 
tions the Company shall give at least one 
week’s notice (7 days) in writing of resump- 
tion of operations. At cessation of the 
operation employees shall leave their mailing 
address with the Company. If employees do 
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not report for work after being given the 
required notice, except when sickness or other 
reason acceptable to the Company is the 
cause, their seniority rights shall be consid- 
ered cancelled. 


Special allowances for discharged servicemen 
are made in the seniority provisions for trap 
fishermen. 


Working Conditions 


Several working conditions which are not ~ 
found in any of the other agreements for 
fishermen follow: 


No employee shall be required to work over 
five (5) hours without a hot meal, unless the 
particular job being done can be completed in 
a period not to exceed six (6) hours, 

There shall be at least ten (10) consecutive 
hours of rest in every twenty-four (24) hour 
period. 


Employees when not doing work covered by 
their own classification shall do such work as 
instructed by the management. If the 
employee is assigned to work of a higher 
classification for a period exceeding one day, 
he shall receive the rate of pay of the higher 
classification for the total period so employed. 
If such work requires a journeyman in some 
other trade and such employee is a qualified 
journeyman he shall receive the Union rate 
established for that trade in B.C. The 
employee concerned shall produce credentials 
to show his qualifications. It is understood’ 
that five (5) years employment at a particu- 
lar trade shall be accepted as proof of quali- 
fication. 

The length of the lunch period and the 
time at which it shall be taken shall be 
arrived at in mutual discussion between the 
local management and the Shop Steward 
Committee. When meal periods less than 
half-hour duration are given, such meal per- 
iods shall be considered as working time. 


Fair Labour Practices 


A provision that no employee covered by 
the agreement for trap fishermen shall be 
asked to make written or verbal agreement 
with the Company covering hours of work, 
wages or working conditions, during the term 
of the agreement unless such individual agree- 
ment is approved by the union members at 
the plant and the Executive Board of the 
union is included in the agreement for the 
employees’ protection. 


A section outlawing any changes in the 
agreement without the mutual consent of both 
parties is quoted: , 


It is definitely understood that neither the 
Company, Superintendent in charge, or any 
agent or employee of the Company, nor the 
Union, or any delegate of the Union, has the 
power or authority to change the provisions 
of this Agreement, unless by mutual consent 
of both parties. 
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Herring Fishermen and Tendermen 


All the general clauses pertaining to herring 
fishermen and tendermen have already been 
discussed and the remaining provisions of 
the agreement for herring fishermen and 
tendermen are analysed here. 


Wages 


The prices per ton for herring, from differ- 
- ent areas, for the 1947-48 season are set out 
in the agreement. Five cents per ton of this 
price shall be payable into a Herring and 
Pilchard Welfare Fund. Fishermen’s wages 
are calculated at these prices on the basis 
of the following rules: 

The gross payment for herring for all pur- 
poses at the prices established in clause 3, 
shall be pooled separately by each company 
and the gross payment shall be divided by 
the total tonnage for the purpose of arriving 
at a per ton price to be paid on all herring 
delivered to each respective company. 

There is to be one company price regard- 
less of the number of pools that may be 
working for any individual company. 

This per ton price shall be the basis of 
settlement for herring catches by the indi- 
vidual companies. 

The per ton price for pilchards caught dur- 
ing the herring season shall be the price con- 
tained in the 1947-48 Pilchard agreement. 

Any payments prior to the end of the 
season when the price as per the above is 
finally determined, shall be made at the 
reduction price level and the adjustment to 
be made after the final price is known. 

It is understood that a fisherman’s share 
shall be caleulated on the basis of one-eighth 
of the agreed prices. 

Tendermen’s wages are also stated. The 
skipper is to receive one fisherman’s share, 
724 cents per ton for reduction herring and 
893 cents per ton for other herring. The 
engineer receives one fisherman’s share less 
3 cents per ton, that is 694 cents per ton for 
reduction herring and 86% cents per ton for 
other herring. The mate receives one fisher- 
man’s share less 5 cents per ton, that is 674 
cents per ton for reduction herring and 84% 
cents per ton for other herring. A cook receives 
one fisherman’s share less 7 cents per ton, 
that is 654 cents per ton for reduction herring 
and 82% cents per ton for other herring. A 2nd 
engineer (where employed) receives one figher- 
man’s share less 5 cents per ton, that is 674 
cents per ton for reduction herring and 843 
cents per ton for other herring. The fisher- 
man’s share referred to means a fisherman’s 
share in the particular fishermen’s pool for 
which the tender is engaged in packing herring. 
A deduction of $ cents per ton shall be paid 
into the herring and pilchard welfare fund for 
each tenderman. 

If the company or the tender crews working 
for the company request a wage and bonus 


basis of payment instead of a straight lay, as 
provided above, an agreement may be signed 
betweem such company and the union if it 
is fully approved by the tender crew concerned 
and the wages are as laid down, 

Depending upon whether the tender has 
a carrying capacity of 50 tons or over, or 
under 50 tons, the captain receives $225 or 
$235 per month, the engineer $197.50 or 
$207.50 per month, the mate $178 per month 
on tenders of 50 tons or over, the cook on 
tenders of 50 tons or over receives $167 per 
month and the cook-deckhand on tenders 
under 50 tons receives $157 per month. If 
a fourth man is employed on a tender of 
under 50 tons he will receive $157 per month. 
All of these wages on a monthly rate are less 
board. 

In addition, each respective company party 
to this agreement shall place $1.75 into a pool 
for each ton of herring and $2 for each ton 
of pilchards delivered to the various plants 
of the said company wherever located in 
British Columbia. From this pool 24 cents 
per ton is to be paid into the Pilchard and 
Herring Welfare Fund and the balance is 
to be equally divided on a per man basis 
between the actual number of herring tender- 
men who have participated in the packing of 
herring. 

The wage scale to apply to vessels employed 
in the herring operations and not classified 
as regular tenders shall be the same as the 
above monthly scale plus board. 

Engineers on herring seine boats are to 
receive a bonus of $20 per month during the 
fishing season. 


Weighing Rules 


Detailed rules for the weighing of fish are 
given in the Herring agreement. . 


Under this agreement a ton shall be 2,000 
pounds of green herring, the weight of such 
fish shall be determined by the automatic 
hopper system on the basis of the scale set 
by the Department of Weights and Measures, 
except in the case of herring canneries where 
measured bins or boxes may be used. In 
such event a committee of men concerned 
shall have the right to check the system 
and scale used at any time during the season. 
The present certificate of the Federal Weights 
and Measures Department specifies 996 
pounds of herring per revolution of the auto- 
matic hoppers or 249 pounds per dump. 


Operators’ Responsibility 


Several clauses in the herring fishermen’s 
agreement specify items for which the oper- 
ators take responsibility. 
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Each company will do everything possible 
to furnish regular reports weekly and under- 
takes to supply such report at least once 

« monthly to the crews of all vessels, whether 
seiners or tenders, involved in a_ pooling 
arrangement. A copy of each such report 
shall also be furnished to the Union. 

The Operators agree to pay for the use of 
the small assist boats, excluding scout boats 
carried on seine boats, together with the 
men employed thereon. 

It is mutually agreed that the Operators 
shall give full priority rights in unloading 
and processing at their various plants, to 
fish caught by company’s own gear. 

Insofar as possble the Companies under- 
take to have all Herring seines prepared and 
ready for the crews of seine vessels. Should 
any crew be required to make up its own 
seine, the vessel concerned shall be included 
in the company pool for the time only they 
are engaged in making up the seine. All 
payment due the crew for such work shall 
be paid to the Company pool concerned. 

It is agreed that fuel for cook stoves on 
tenders is to be furnished by the Companies. 

It is agreed that all tenders shall be sup- 
plied with a proper receipt when landing 
herring at any of the Company’s plants. This 
receipt shall show the number of tons landed 
by the tenders and the number of tons used 
for reduction, and shall be given to the skip- 
per of the tender following each delivery. 
Such slips shall be subject to adjustment if 
different disposition is made of the fish. 

The Companies agree to pay the expenses 
of fishermen and tendermen for transporta- 
tion back to the port of hiring when dis- 
charged at another port by the Companies 
or their agents. 


Time Off 


The various rulings pertaining to time off 
for herring fishermen are given in the agree- 
ment as follows: 


. . From the date of this Agreement all 
Union members who are engaged in either 
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herring or mixed fishing shall observe a 36 
hour closed period beginning 12 o’clock mid- 
night, Friday, until 12 o’clock noon Sunday 
in the Hast Coast area only. In all other 
areas a regular 24 hour closed season as 
defined in the fisheries regulations for Her- 
ring fishing shall be observed. 

Fishing operations are to cease at midnight 
December 18, for all West Coast and other 
outside areas, and shall cease at midnight 
on December 19, in the East Coast area for 
the Christmas lay-up and boats shall leave 
for the re-opening of operations so that fish- 
Ins oe recommence on Sunday, January 4, 
948. 

It is agreed that the crews on _ vessels 
engaged in the herring operation, if paid on 
a monthly wage basis, shall receive one day’s 

' extra pay unless a weekly day of rest is pro- 
vided. The obligations of the company for 
this weekly day of rest ig met by release of 
tender crews on or before 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturdays. In the event that any crew, or 
crew member, is held after 12 o’clock noon 
on Saturday the companies agree to pay for 
that day in lieu of a day of rest. 


Loss of Time 


Provision is made in the agreement for her- 
ring fishermen and tendermen that in case of 
a breakdown or accident, resulting in a loss 
of time which continues for seven days, the 
conditions under which tender crews are work- 
ing shall be applicable for the seven day per- 
lod only. 

It is further agreed that in the event of 
any boat breaking down for a period not to 
exceed seven days due to mechanical or other 
difficulties beyond the control of the crew, 


the said vessel shall be included in the com- 
pany pool for this length of time. 

Likewise should there be any dispute aris- 
ing from this arrangement between the crew 
and the Company, the matter shall be refer- 
red to the officials of the Union to settle. 


Pilchard Fishermen and Tendermen 


Those clauses pertaining to pilchard fishing 
and not dealt with previously are discussed 
in the following section. 

As in the herring agreement, the price per 
ton for pilchards is set forth in the agreement. 
Of the $9.25 per ton price, $9.20 is to be 
divided into 8 equal shares for the crew and 
5 cents per ton is to be paid into a Herring 
and Pilchard Welfare Fund. 


Wages 


Each fisherman’s share is determined on the 
basis of an eight man crew. 

Each tenderman’s share is determined on 
the basis of the fisherman’s share by the fol- 
lowing method. The skipper is to receive one 
fisherman’s share ($1.15% per ton); the engin- 
eer one fisherman’s share less 5 cents per ton 
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($1.10 per ton); the mate one fisherman’s 
share less 12 cents per ton ($1.03% per ton); 
the cook one fisherman’s share less 14 cents 
per ton ($1.013 per ton); the second engineer, 
if employed, one fisherman’s share -less 12 
cents per ton ($1.033 per ton); and the 5th 
man when employed one fisherman’s share less 
14 cents per ton ($1.012 per ton). 

Spare tendermen are paid on the same basis 
as the regular tendermen’s scale outlined 
above. An average of the entire pilchard 
catch of each company’s fleet is used for the 
number of tons. For each tenderman paid on 
this basis a deduction of $ cents per ton is to 
be paid into the Herring and Pilchard Welfare 
Fund. 

Engineers on seine boats are to receive $20 
per month as a bonus during the fishing sea- 
son. 
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Weishing Rules 


Weighing rules are stated in the agreement 
as follows: 


Under this Agreement a ton shall be 2,000 
pounds of green fish, the weight of such fish 
shall be determined by the automatic hopper 
system on the basis of the scale set by the 
Department of Weights and Measures for the 
automatic weighing system, subject to author- 
ized adjustments made with consent of both 
parties, for the 1947-48 season. 


There is also a Memorandum of Under- 


standing forming part of the agreement for. 


pilchard fishermen which provides that during 
the 1947-1948 season a technical expert will be 
authorized by the operators to make a com- 
plete survey of all existing methods of weigh- 
ing and/or measuring fish in order to recom- 
mend the most reliable and practical method 
of giving fair weights. A representative from 
the Weights and Measures Branch is to accom- 
pany the expert and a copy of their findings is 
to be forwarded to the Union. 


Crew 


The crew of all pilchard tenders of 40 tons 
and over is to be 4 men and all boats with no 
pilot house control] shall carry a second en- 
gineer. Under special conditions an addi- 
tional man may be employed. All pilchard 
seine boats manned by members of the Union 
and actually engaged in pilchard fishing, ex- 
cept seine boats fishing singly with their own 
power pull off boats, shall be serviced with a 
regular tender and the crew members of such 
tenders shall receive the tendermen’s lay 
already outlined. 
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Companies’ Responsibility 


The Companies agree to be responsible for 
the following: to furnish fuel for cook stoves; 
to pay the expenses of fishermen and tender- 
men for transportation back to the port of 
hiring when discharged at another port by the 
Companies or their agents. 


Loss of Time 


The pilchard agreement provides that: 


Where loss of time is incurred through 
breakdown or accident, and such loss shall 
continue for seven days, the regular lay for 
the regular tender crew of the seine boat’s 
catch shall be paid to the regular tender crew. 
For loss of time after the seventh day the 
crew of the regular tender, if on work, shall 
be paid under the conditions provided in the 
1947 Tendermen’s Agreement. 


Length of Season 


The memorandum of understanding forming 
part of the agreement also makes the following 
provisions for a break between pilchard and 
herring fishing: 


It is hereby agreed that the closing date for 
pilehard fishing shall be determined on the 
basis of pilchard fishing conditions as deter- 
mined from information supplied by the fleet. 
A joint committe composed of representatives 
of the union and the operators shall meet at 
a suitable location on the west coast imme- 
diately on request from the majority of the 
pilchard fleet. 

The companies recognize the desirability of 
a break between pilchard and herring seasons 
and agree to settle the question of length of 
time of this break and period when this break 
should come in accordance with fishing condi- 
tions at the time, either by mutual agreement 
with the Union for all companies, or by dis- 
cussion and agreement between the individual 
companies and the Union members working 
for that company. 


Halibut Fishermen 


Two of the 3 agreements for halibut fishing, 
are signed by the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union and the third by the Deepsea 
Fishermen’s Federal Union of _ British 
Columbia. 

One of these agreements with the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union is com- 
posed of a Master Agreement and a Long Line 
Agreement. 

The following provisions apply particularly 
to halibut fishing and are included in the agree- 
ments along with the general provisions of all 
the fishing agreements already discussed. 


Coverage 


The two ‘agreements signed by the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union each 


have coverage clauses, while the agreement 
signed by the Deepsea Fishermen’s Federal 
Union of British Columbia has no mention of 
coverage. 


One lists the type of fish: 


It is further agreed that this Master Agree- 
ment shall cover the operations of halibut, 
soupfin and dogfish net fishing, otter trawl 
fishing and tuna fishing out of ports of British 
Columbia. 


The other provides for the listing of the 


vessels: 

This Agreement covers the operation of all 
vessels engaged in long line fishing of which 
the Company is the registered owner. A list 
of vessels covered by this Agreement will be 
supplied by the Company to the Union and the 
Union will be informed by the Company of 
all. changes in the list of vessels thus covered 
as they occur. 
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Wages 


The halibut agreement signed by the Deep- 
sea Fishermen’s Federal Union states with 
regard to wages: 

The share of the vessel shall be one-fifth of 
the gross stock except when fishing gear is lost 
in the fishing grounds or stolen from the 
vessel in port, or when pilot or Customs dues 
is incurred, in which case such must first be 
deducted ... 

If deckhands or extra men are carried, such 
men’s wages shall be paid by the vessel. 

The two agreements signed by the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union specify 
that after deductions of the necessary expenses, 
which are listed in the agreement, the re- 
mainder is called the net stock and the share 
of the vessel is to be 20 per cent of the net 
stock. 

The two agreements also stipulate that: 

When a man is going fishing for the first 
time he shall receive a share to be decided 
by the crew and skipper. . 

a man seeking employment represents 
himself as being an experienced fisherman and 
it develops that he has misrepresented his 
abilities the trip share paid to such man shall 
be left to the crew and the skipper to decide. 
The halibut agreement signed by the Deep- 

sea Fishermen’s Federal Union of British 
Columbia and one of the two agreements 
signed by the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union specify that: 

Settlement to be made in the port where 
the fish is sold and to be made between the 
Captain or his agent and the fishermen. After 
the bills are paid, back bills shall be paid as 
follows: When the share is twenty-five dollars 
or less, nothing shall be taken out; when the 
share is over twenty-five dollars, one-half of 
the amount from twenty-five dollars to the 
full share shall be taken out. If the Captain 
desires to fit out on a cash basis he shall be 
empowered to use the proceeds of the voyage 
for this purpose. When money from the stock 
is used for cash payments the crew shall re- 
ceive their share of whatever discount may be 
allowed for such cash payment. 

Besides the agreements themselves, there is 
a memorandum attached to each of the hali- 
but agreements signed by the United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union. These mem- 
oranda provide that a deduction of $22 per 
month for radio-phone and of $39 per month 
for an echo sounder may be made from the 
gross stock on any vessel covered by these 
agreements that has a radio-phone and/or an 
echo sounder on board. This deduction is 
intended to apply to maintenance, licence and 
depreciation of these instruments. 


Marketing of Fish 


Two of the halibut agreements, those signed 
by the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
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Union, contain clauses giving the Captain and 
crew freedom to market their trips as they 
see fit. 

One is as follows: 

When operating a boat the skipper and 
crew must, at all times, have the same free- 
dom of action as the independent skippers 
and crew to market their trips as they see 
fit, without interference from the owner or 
owners of the boat. 

The corresponding clause in the second 

agreement is more detailed: 

With the objective in mind that the Cap- 
tain and crew have freedom of action to mar- 
ket their trips so as to obtain the highest 
possible return for their catches, it is mutually 
agreed: 

(1) The Captain and crew shall have the 
sole right to decide at which port they 
will land their catches. 

(2) Should they decide to deliver at Van- 
couver or Prince Rupert all fish on board 
shall be offered for. sale to the highest 
competitive bidder on the Fish Exchange 
at these ports. Fish so offered shall be 
subject to the rules of the Exchange, it 
being specifically understood that if dis- 
satisfied with the highest bid offered 
the fishermen may: 

(a) hold their fish over for further 
bidding at a later day. 
(6) take their fish to another port. 

The Captain and crew may market the 
crew share of all livers and viscera on board 
where and as they please without restriction. 
The Halibut agreement with the Deepsea 

Fishermen’s Federal Union of British Colum- 


bia contains no such clause. 


Disposal of Fish 


The rulings for the disposal of fish are the 
same in the three halibut agreements and 
provide that all fish except halibut must be 
sold as first class or be dumped or destroyed. 
Halibut when not sold as first or second class 
must be dumped or destroyed. Non-compli- 
ance with this is punishable by fine. 


Notice of Termination of Employment 


All three of the halibut agreements con- 
tain the same ruling concerning notice of ter- 
mination of employment. 

When the Captain intends to discharge any 
members of the crew or any member decides 
to leave, notice of same shall be given when 
settlement is made... 

Two of the agreements (one signed by the 
Deepsea Fishermen’s Federal Union of B.C. 
and one signed by the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union) also specify that 
“When a fisherman desires to lay off he shall 
hire a substitute and notify the captain to 
that effect.” 

The two agreements signed by the United 
Fishermen and Allied Worker’s Union also 
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specify that “If no substitute is provided 
and/or the Captain is not notified, a man 
may be hired by the Captain and paid at 
the prevaling rate. The sum will be deducted 
from the trip the share of the man replaced. 
If there is no man taking his place then the 
sum collected from the absentee member 
shall be divided equally among the members 
of the crew doing the work. 


Crews’ Responsibility 


All of the halibut agreements contain clauses 
specifying the duties and responsibilities of 
the crew. They are listed below: 


A sufficient number of fishermen shall be 
on board and work when oil, ice, stores and 
bait are put on board. Failure to do so, and 
if they wilfully delay the vessel in any 
manner, shall be deemed sufficient cause 
for discharge provided they can give no good 
reason for their absence. 

The fishermen agree to keep the fishing 
gear in good order and to replace lost and 
condemned fishing gear. 

The fishermen agree to discharge fish from 
tackle and to scale and head the fish if 
required, to keep the living quarters clean 
and in a sanitary condition, and to clean all 
the paint work inside the bulwarks each 
trip. 

The fishermen agree to pay for a watch- 
man when the vessel is in actual commission 
unless delayed by repairs, overhaul, or 
through neglect of the captain or the Oper- 
ator, in which case the Operator shall pay 
the cost. If no watchman is available the 
captain shall hire one of the crew for this pur- 
pose. The captain and boat delegate shall 
determine whether a watchman is needed in 
small outside ports. 

The fishermen agree to pay their share of 
supplies .. 

All work done on the gear shall be done 
by the crew without any charge to the 
Company. 

The fishermen agree to put away the gear 
within three days after the fishing season 
is over or when fishing boat arrives in port, 
weather permitting and any man not show- 


Tuna 


On July 15, 1946, a Memorandum of Under- 
standing was signed between the Vessel Owners’ 
Association and the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union to govern the division 
of the tuna catch until such time as a full 
agreement should be drawn up. At the pres- 
ent time no agreement has been drawn up 
and the Memorandum of Understanding is 
still in effect. 


An arbitration board shall be set up com- 
posed of one representative of the union and 
one of the association, plus one impartial 
third person, agreed upon by both parties to 
determine what percentage of the gross or 
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ing up to clean the boat and put away the 
gear shall be charged at the prevailing rate 
which shall be paid to the man taking his 
place. If no man takes his place this sum 
when collected shall be divided among the 
members of the crew doing the work. 

The Cook shall keep the galley and all 
equipment clean. 

Sleeping quarters shall be kept clean by 
the crew. 

The Engineer shall work on the engine 
one full day while in port without compensa- 
tion and while working without compensation 
shall be released from work on gear, but any 
additional time is to be paid for at standard 
machinists’ wages. 

It shall be the responsibility of the Captain 
and the crew, that at the end of the season 
a written record definitely stating the num- 
ber of skates of gear and other related equi- 
ment put ashore and fit to take out the 
following year be listed. Such record shall 
be signed by the Captain and boat delegate 
and a copy deposited with the Union for the 
benefit of the crew taking such gear out the 
following year. 


Owners’ Responsibility 


The three halibut agreements specify that: 


Should the owners desire to change from 
the use of light to heavy gear, or to space 
the hooks closer together, they must pay 
the difference in cost. Likewise, if the case 
is reversed, the owners are entitled to the 
differential. 

The two agreements to which the United 
Fishermen and Allied) Workers’ ene are 
party state that: 

All fuel tanks and lub tanks shall be filled 

y the owner at the start of the season and 

Bran be returned by the crew in a similar 

condition at close of season, excepting, how- 

ever, where crew and owner wish to make 
other arrangements mutually agreed upon. 


Towing and Hole Bills 


All of the halibut agreements have sec- 
tions devoted to the settlement or non- 
settlement depending upon the conditions of 
towing and hole bills. 


Fishing 


net share of the catch a tuna vessel should 
receive as a fair return from this fishery. The 
majority award of this arbitration Board shall 
be binding on both parties and: shall become 
part of the tuna share agreement. 

In the interval all tuna settlements are to 
be made as follows: Twenty seven per cent 
of the gross stock is to be deducted first, 20 
per cent of this is to go to the boat share and 
7 per cent to a trust fund to be redistributed 
after the arbitration award is known and: to 
be deposited with the settlement service in 
the meantime. The balance of the gross stock 
is to be divided among the crew. 


ee 


ee 
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Net Workers 


Both the United Fishermen and Allied 
Worker’s Union and the Native Brotherhood 
of British Columbia have sigmed 1947 agree- 
ments for Cannery Workers and Supplements 
for networkers. Networkers are covered by 
the general clauses of the Cannery Workers’ 
agreements as well as by the Networkers’ 
supplements. 

The provisions of the two agreements for 
cannery workers are not identical but follow 
the same general pattern and the Networkers’ 
supplements are exactly the same except for a 
clause dealing with the transportation of 
female networkers. These agreements are 
analysed below: 


Duration and Renewal 


Both of the agreements have indefinite 
termination dates. They are for a period of 
one year and continue thereafter subject to 
60 days’ notice prior to March 15, by either 
party desiring to change or modify any por- 
tion of the agreements or to terminate the 
entire agreement. 

Both provide also that when notice is given 
requesting modification or change, such notice 
shall specify the exact clauses in which changes 
are desired and subsequent negotiations shall 
be confined exclusively to such requests. 
Negotiations shall commence as quickly as 
possible following receipt of the two months’ 
notice of modification. 

The following provisions also deal with dura- 
tion and renewal: , 


It is definitely understood that neither the 
company, superintendent in charge, nor any 
agent or employee of the Company, nor the 
Native Brotherhood or any delegate of the 
Brotherhood has the power or authority to 
change the provisions of this Agreement. 
The company reserves the right to cease 
operations at any time when deemed neces- 
sary and is thereby released from its obliga- 
tions under this agreement while closed down, 
and not less than 48 hours’ notice in writing 
shall be given to the employees, such notice to 
be posted in a conspicuous place at the 
plant. In the event of such a close down 
transportation to home port shall be given 
to employees upon request. 


Purpose 


Both of the agreements have essentially 
the same statement of purpose. 


It is the intent and purpose of the parties 
hereto that this Agreement is to provide 
orderly collective bargaining _ relations 
between the Company and the Union, to 
secure a prompt and equitable disposition of 
grievances and to eliminate interruptions of 
work and interference with the proper oper- 
ations of the Company’s business, and _ to 
maintain mutually satisfactory working con- 


ditions, hours and wages for the employees 
covered by this Agreement and the supple- 
mentary Schedules hereto. 


Union Status 
RECOGNITION OF ‘UNION 


Both agreements recognize the Union as 
the representative of the workers classified in 
the agreements. One agreement adds the 
qualification “and who are members of the 
Native Brotherhood and who have designated 
the Native Brotherhood as their collective 
bargaining agency’, while the other adds “and 
who are engaged in a plant or section of a 
plant for which the Union is the certified 
bargaining representative.” 

PREFERENCE TO UNION Members IN Hiring 

In the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union agreement, the companies pledge them- 
selves to give preferential treatment in hiring 
to union members. The Native Brotherhood 
agreement contains no such provision. 


VOLUNTARY CHECK-OFF 


Both agreements provide for voluntary 
check-off of union dues and initiation fees 
from the employee’s wages, upon receipt of 
a signed authorization from any employee 
who is or who desires to be a member of the 
union. The money is to be forwarded to the 
Secretary-treasurer of the Union and _ this 
practice is to be continued until such time 
as the employee revokes the authorization in 
writing. 


UNION Co-OPERATION 


One of the agreements pledges the union’s 
support to the requirements of the Company 
that all employees shall perform to the best 
of their abilities the assigned work as dir- 
ected by the Company management and to 
make certain that all shop steward Com- 
mittees are fully aware of the terms and con- 
ditions of the agreement and its supplemen- 
tary schedules and the employees’ responsi- 
bility thereunder. The Union recognizes the 
need and importance for high productivity 
on the part of employees consistent with the 
terms and conditions of the agreement and 
the supplements thereof. 

The union also agrees that there will be 
no union activity during working hours, except 
that which is necessary in connection with 
the enforcement of this agreement. 

The other agreement, signed by the Native 
Brotherhood, merely states: 

The plant committee shall co-operate with 


and assist the management in the mainten- 
ance of Company regulations. 
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Seniority 


. The agreement, signed by United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union, contains an 
article on seniority and outlines the procedure 
to be followed in computing seniority. 


Hours of Work 


The regular hours of work for all net lofts 
are laid down as 44 per week. 

In the Vancouver and District area, how- 
ever, by mutual consent of the management 
and the shop steward committee of the indivi- 
dual plant, it may be determined to work in 
such net lofts on the basis of a 40-hour week 
during certain periods of the year. Special 
wage rates are set forth in case this 40-hour 
week is adopted. It is also agreed that in 
the Vancouver and District area an average 
44-hour work week may be worked by having 
alternate 40- and 48-hour weeks. 

Details of meal periods are set out and 
recess periods of 10 minutes in the morning 
and 10 minutes in the afternoon are provided. 


Overtime 


Overtime rules are set forth in the agree- 
ment as follows: 

Overtime to be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of eight (8) in any one day. 

For all hours worked after 12 noon on 
Saturdays and for all hours worked on Sun- 
days, except when the company shall, because 
of the volume of work or other emergency 
conditions, specify and allow thirty-six (36) 
consecutive hours of rest between Saturday 
a.m. and Tuesday p.m. 

For all hours worked on the following 
statutory holidays and for any other days 
that may be proclaimed British Columbia 
statutory holidays within the meaning of the 
“Factories Act? during the term of this 
agreement (New Year’s Day, Dominion Day, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, Thanksgiving 
Day, Boxing Day, Empire Day, Remembrance 
Day, and Labour Day). 


Vacations 


Vacation provisions are identical in both 
agreements. Briefly, they provide one day 
for each month of 192 hours, after six months 
of service. When the service is less than six 
months the vacation is to be at the rate of 
one half day per month. Overtime hours 
worked shall not apply in the calculation of 
hours worked for vacation credits. 


Wages 


Wage scales are set out in the supplements 
for both monthly and hourly rated employees. 
Overtime rates are also listed. A seasonal net 
boss receives $295 per month with no control 
of hours; yearly net boss $215 to $260, over- 
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time $1.12 to $1.35 per hour; assistant net 
boss $220, overtime $1.15 per hour; combina- 
tion camp and net man $220 to $230, with 
no control of hours; camp net man $210 with 
no control of hours; qualified net man $205, 
overtime $1.07 per hour. 

Fishermen qualified net men (temporarily 
employed on net work) $1 per hour, overtime 
$1.50 per hour; semi-qualified net men 85 
cents an hour, overtime $1.27} per hour; 
inexperienced net men 70 cents an hour, over- 
time $1.05 an hour; qualified net women 85 
cents an hour, overtime $1.273 an hour; semi- 
qualified net women 70 cents an hour, over- 
time $1.05 an hour; inexperienced net women 
65 cents an hour, overtime 974 cents an hour. 

The following provisions are to be found in 
both agreements: 


Subject to the conditions set out in the 
Supplementary Schedules to this Master 
Agreement, employees when not doing work 
covered by their own classification shall do 
such work as instructed by the management. 
If the employee is assigned to work of a 
higher classification for a period exceeding 
one day, he or she shall receive the rate of 
pay of the higher classification for the perid 
so employed. Likewise, if an employee is 
assigned to work of a lower classification for 
a period exceeding one day, he or she shall 
receive the rate of pay of the lower 
classification for the period so employed. 


Just one of the agreements stipulates 


further: 


If work is assigned to an employee which 
requires a journeyman in some other trade 
and such employee is a qualified journeyman 
in that trade, he or she shall receive the 
union rate established for that trade in 
British Columbia. The employee concerned 
shall produce credentials to show his or her 
qualifications. In establishing qualification 
any employee who can prove five years’ em- 
ployment at his or her particular trade shall 
be considered qualified. 


Qualifying Time 


The following clauses specify conditions of 
advancement: 


Men and women commencing net work for 
the first time shall be classified as “Inexper- 
ienced Net Men” or “Inexperienced Net 
Women”. After 1 year’s employment at net 
work (1 season is equivalent to 1 year) they 
shall be eligible for classification as “semi- 
qualified” net men or women. After 2 addi- 
tional years (or seasons) they shall be 
eligible for classification as “Qualified Net 
Men” or “Qualified Net Women”. 

Should instances occur where, in the opin- 
ion of the management, sufficient skill and 
ability has not been demonstrated by an 
individual employee during the qualifying 
periods to justify upgrading, such cases shall 
be referred to the Qualified Net Men or Net 
Women in the net loft concerned. If in the 


opinion of the qualified workers the employee ~ 


concerned is entitled to the upgrading, they 
shall meet as a committee with the manage- 
ment for the purpose of working out a sat- 


ieee 
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isfactory solution. If it is found impossible 
to work out a mutually acceptable solution 
by this procedure, the case shall be dealt with 
in the regular grievance procedure. 


Contract Net Work 


Both agreements limit contract and piece 
work: 

No work on nets, except selvedging, shall 
be done on a contract or piece work basis, 
other than by the mutual consent of both 
parties. It is agreed that should any group 
of fishermen preparing their seine desire to 
work on a contract basis there shall be no 
objection on the part of the Umion. 


Absenteeism 


Penalties for absenteeism are on the follow- 
ing basis: 

Absenteeism without permission shall be 
deducted from the wages of monthly paid 
employees on the basis of the hourly overtime 
rates set forth herein. 


Working Conditions 


The provisions pertaining to working con- 
ditions in the two agreements are similar and 
the following examples are quoted: 

No employee shall be required to work 
over five hours in any one shift without being 
relieved for meals ... ? 

There shall be at least 9 consecutive hours 
of rest in every 24 hour period. 

The following clause is found in the agree- 
ment of the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union only. 

At plants where ten or more employees are 
housed in company bunkhouses the manage- 
ment shall designate or employ one person 
who shall be responsible for maintaining the 
cleanliness and warmth of the accommoda- 
tion. It is understood that such employee 
shall not be required to service individual 
employee rooms. . 

Besides these quoted clauses provision is 
made in both agreements for hot and cold 
shower baths in all plants except those on the 
Vancouver waterfront, and clean, warm living 
accommodation. 

The companies also agree to recognize and 
co-operate in the establishment of an indi- 
vidual record book system showing the service 
and experience of a man or woman engaged 
in net work. 


Transportation 


Both agreements provide that the Compan- 
ies shall be responsible for two way 
transportation if the employee stays for six 
months or more, completes the season, or 
completes the work for which he or she was 
engaged and one way transportation if the 
employee works at the plant 24 months or 
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more, up to six months, If an employee quits 
of his or her own accord or is discharged for 
just cause within two and one-half (23) 
months from his or her arrival at the plant, 
the employee shall be responsible for all 
transportation costs. Employees shall pay 
their own transportation when travelling for 
personal reasons. 
One agreement then provides that: 


In the case of the Networkers’ Supplemen- 
tary Schedule it is agreed that in instances 
where fishermen travel to out of town net 
lofts in their own boats and engage in pre- 
season net work, immediately on arrival 
their wages for time spent travelling shall 
be computed on the basis of the time allowed 
for.steamer passage to the plant concerned, 
and the usual gasoline allowance shall be 
provided. 


The other agreement provides only for 
gasoline allowance for employees travelling 
in their own boats. 


Fair Labour Practices 


One of the agreements contains a clause 
pertaining to fair labour practices while the 
other does not. This clause is as follows: 


No employee covered by this Agreement 
shall be asked to make written or verbal 
agreements with the Company covering hours 
of work, wages or working conditions during 
the term of this Agreement, unless such 
individual agreement is approved by both the 
majority of the Union members in the plant 
and the Executive Board of the Union. 


Safety 


The Companies are bound by the B.C. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Grievances 


Both agreements contain practically the 
same grievance procedure clauses, the only 
difference being that one agreement contains 
a sentence prohibiting all stoppage of work 
or slowdown of work and no lockout during 
the period of settlement, while the other does 


not. 

The Company agrees to recognize a Shop 
Steward Committee to be designated by the 
members at each plant. It shall be the duty 
of the Shop Steward Committee to see that 
the members of the Union in that plant 
observe this Agreement and to see that the 
rights and interests of such members in this 
Agreement are protected. In the event that 
a grievance or dispute arises every effort 
shall be made by the Shop Steward Commit- 
tee and the local manager to settle it. If the 
grievance or dispute cannot be settled locally 
it shall be referred to the representatives of 
the Union and the Company. 

Any dispute arising out of this Agreement 
which cannot be settled by the Union and 
the Company shall be referred to a com- 
mittee of one representative of the Union 
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and one representative of the Company and 
one disinterested party, satisfactory to both 
the Union and the 
There shall be no stoppage of work or slow- 
down of work and no lockout during the per- 
iod of settlement. In the event of any dis- 
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pute not being settled satisfactorily either 
party or both may have recourse to the gov- 
erning laws of the province of British 
Columbia or Dominion of Canada, whichever 
take precedence, and the regulations cover- 
ing the continuance of operating shall apply. 


Improved Lighting in Coal Mines of the United Kingdom 


Recommendation of Technical Committee 


ECOGNITION of the fundamental im- 

portance, in the production of coal, of 
good underground lighting has led to recom- 
mendations to improve lighting conditions in 
the coal mines of the United Kingdom. “That 
good lighting is essential was stressed by a 
Technical Advisory Committee appointed in 
September, 1944, by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power 

to examine the present technique of coal 

production from coal face to wagon and to 

advise what technical changes are necessary 
in order to bring the industry into a state 
of full technical efficiency. 

The Mine-Lighting Sub-Committee of the 
National Illuminating Committee of Great 
Britain has recently made recommendations 
to improve lighting conditions. These are 
summarized in the I.L.0O. Industrial Safety 
Survey, January-March, 1947. Basing its 
recommendations on the findings of three 
panels of experts, the Sub-Committee, in 
addition to dealing with the general condi- 
tions affecting illumination underground, 
makes recommendations concerning portable 
lamps, mains lighting, and_ self-contained 
pneumatic-electric lamps with particular 
reference to coal-face lighting. The Sub- 
Committee endorses the opinion of the 
Technical Advisory Committee concerning 


the great importance of good lighting, and’ 


refers to the opinion of experts that poor 
lighting may well be the main factor in 
causing miners’ nystagmus. A joint committee 
of medical experts and mining engineers 
appointed by the Colliery Owners’ Research 
Association 1s now studying nystagmus. 
Comparing the standards of illumination 
required by the Ministry of Labour for work 
in other industries, the Sub-Committee con- 
siders it anomalous that a much lower stan- 
dard should be accepted for underground 
work. In factories, the compulsory lighting 
standards vary from 6 foot-candles where 
persons are at work to 0-5 foot-candles for 
places where they pass. Even at such places 
as docks, wharves and train sheds, 0:5 foot- 
candles is generally regarded as the minimum. 
The 1934 Regulations of the Mines Depart- 
ment approved 0-25 foot-candles, but it is 
now generally admitted that this standard is 


too low. The Sub-committee, agreeing with 
the Technical Advisory Committee, considers 
that, in the interest of safety, health and 
efficient working at the coal face, particularly 
in mechanized mining under dusty condi- 
tions, every effort should be made to ensure 
that the illumination is at least 0-4 foot- 
candles, the lowest standard considered 
acceptable in any other industry. The Sub- 


. Committee, however, recognizes the difficulty 


of attaining this standard because of such 
normal factors at the coal face as shot-firing, 
confined space, presence of supports, moving 
ground, and the difficulty of installing and 
moving cables for mains lighting. 

As regards the use. of portable lamps, the 
Sub-Committee expresses the opinion that 
the underground worker should 

be provided with the most efficient means 

of portable lighting even though portable 

lamps may ultimately be secondary to the 

permanent lighting system. 
It does not consider that portable lamps are 
at any time likely to be completely displaced 
by mains lighting; the application of mains 
lighting is still in its infancy and a consider- 
able time, possibly years, may elapse before 
such lighting becomes general at the coal 
face. The Sub-Committee, therefore, con- 
siders that advantage should be taken of 
every possible advance in the development 
of portable lamps but it believes that much 
attention is rightly being focussed on the 
development of general mains lighting. 

To improve the service of portable electric 
lamps, the Sub-Committee considers that a 
higher standard of lamp-room maintenance is 
necessary. Competent persons should be 
supervised by adequately educated and tech- 
nically trained men who are given the status 
of mine officials and paid accordingly. Courses 
in lamp-room maintenance should be given 
at Mining Technical Colleges by the Local 
Education Authority, and selected men from 
the collieries encouraged to attend. A recog- 
nized form of certificate should be awarded 
to successful students. 

Other steps already undertaken for improv- 
ing portable lamp service include extending 
the use of krypton-filled lamp bulbs which 
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give 20 per cent more light than similar argon- 
filled bulbs, and reducing the British Stan- 
dards Specification for the life of the bulb 
from 600 to 250 hours for cap-lamps and 300 
hours for pillar lamps. More efficient cap- 
lamp reflectors are being developed, and 
methods of easily cleaning them. 

The Sub-Committee considers that the 
switch in hand- and cap-lamps should be 
retained so that a miner, imprisoned in the 
workings, may conserve the light by inter- 
mittent use; that manufacturers of miners’ 
lamps should be encouraged to take full 
advantage of light non-ferrous alloys and 
plastics with the requisite strength in order to 
reduce the weight of lamps; that the Reg- 


ulations of 1934 requiring certain specified 


places to be whitewashed should be extended, 
more mine roadways whitewashed, and experi- 
ments made with applying whitewash or a 
white dust to the roof, pack-walls, props, pans, 
etc., at the coal face; that encouragement 
should be given to developing, if possible, 
the use of the electric discharge bulb, instead 
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of the filament type, for miners’ lamps; and 
that attention should be given to developing 
transportable battery-fed lamps for local 
flood-lighting where neither mains lighting nor 
compressed air is available, as in driving of 
drifts, shafts, and so on. 

As regards mains lighting, the general con- 
clusion of the Sub-Committee is that the 
degree of illumination and the type of lamp 
are of secondary importance as compared 
with the mechanical design of the coal-face 
lighting equipment, including fitting, cable 
and plug attachments, since unless the light- 
ing equipment can, itself, be easily moved 
forward after each working-shift with a min- 
imum of damage to the apparatus, it will 
never become popular no matter how efficient 
the illumination it provides. 

Pneumatic-electric lamps for illuminating 
the coal face are also considered, and the 
Sub-Committee refers to the desirability of 
installing inbye compressors for face lighting 
with such lamps. 


Hours of Work and Output in United States 


| occas findings of a study of the effects of 
long working hours on efficiency, absentee- 
ism, industrial injuries and output, published in 
the July issue of the Monthly Labour Review, 
official publication of the United States De- 
partment of Labour, were that when operations 
were not automatic or semi-automatic, longer 
hours generally resulted in reduced efficiency 
and increased absenteeism and injuries. Where 
automatic operations prevailed, slightly better 
output was often obtained through the spread- 
ing of non-productive time for preparation and 
cleaning, etc., aver a longer operating period. 
Commenced during the war when long work 
schedules were the general rule and carried 
into the post-war period, the study investigated 
the situations in 34 manufacturing plants. 
Because of the inadequacies found in main- 
taining records, the number of workers included 
in the different phases of the survey varied. 
Some 3,500 workers were studied for efficiency 
information, 14,400 for data on absenteeism 
and about 85,000 for data on industrial injury. 
In a summary of the findings, the article 
stated that generally, longer hours resulted in 
larger output. “Although some of the observed 
output schedules maintained 11- and 12-hour 
shifts totalling more than 60 hours weekly, such 
schedules were the exception. As a rule, daily 
hours rarely exceeded 10, and weekly hours 
fell below 58. In only a few instances were 
hours so long that the fatigue engendered re- 
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sulted in no increase in output during the 
longer hours. But at times, the additional 
output was so small as scarcely to warrant the 
additional time worked. Unit labour cost must 
have increased to indefensibly high levels. In 
such instances, the same or better results could 
have been achieved by very much shorter 
hours, as 44 or 45 per week. Generally, how- 
ever, the longer hours yielded additional out- 
put—but at a regressive rate. Even if over- 
time pay was excluded from consideration, as 
hours increased, the proportionate output re- 
turn decreased, and unit labour cost rose. 

“Except for a few clothing plants, studies of 
the effects of weekly hours less than 40 are not 
included in the survey. It is not possible, 
therefore, to make any suggestions as to the 
relative value of shorter work schedules. How- 
ever, the shorter the workweek the less any 
worker can afford to absent himself. The 
longer the workweek, the greater is the press- 
ure for some time out to attend to personal 
matters—shopping, seeing the dentist or physi- 
clan, attending to family matters, or just a 
day off for additional rest—and there is less 
urgency not to lose a day’s pay. It is literally 
true that workers cannot afford to be ill when 
working shorter hours, and that they fre- 
quently come to work in spite of great dis- 
comfort.” 

On the effect of lengthened work periods 
upon absenteeism the article reported that 
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some managements attributed the higher ab- 
senteeism during the longer hours to the 
fatigue engendered by the longer work sche- 
dules. “In addition, they realized that the 
long hours imposed considerable hardships on 
‘the workers, particularly women who had 
duties outside the plant. Others thought work- 
ers were earning so much money that they 
did not know what to do with it and con- 
sequently did not see the necessity of working 
a full schedule. At times, this explanation 
appeared to have considerable basis in fact. 
For instance, the labour in one large foundry 
which had been recruited from the South, re- 
ceived much higher hourly rates than previ- 
ously earned. Absenteeism was high—pre- 
sumably because this type of labour had not 
yet raised its standard of living to a point 
that required a full week’s pay. But, what- 
ever the reason, one fact stands out clearly in 
the survey: the higher the hours, the more 
scheduled worktime lost through absenteeism. 

“As a rule, the time lost by women through 
absenteeism exceeded that of men. This was 
generally true at every level of hours. It is 
known that women lose more time than men 
through illness, and that the periodic menstrual 
cycle has a bearing on the problem. When 
home responsibilities and the care of a house- 
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hold or children are added, it is not difficult 
to find additional explanations for the differ- 
ence.” 

Injuries also increased as hours increased, 
not only in absolute numbers but also in the 
rate of incidence. “The number of injuries 
per million hours worked, in most of the in- 
stances observed, was very much higher at the 
longer hours. Sometimes an effective accident- 
prevention program managed to hold the rates 
down; at other times the rates went up in 
spite of everything that was done. 

“The findings concerning the effects of longer 
workdays and longer workweeks apply almost 
entirely to workers under some sort of incen- 
tive system. In a few instances it was possible 
to evaluate the effects of longer schedules on 
workers not paid under the wage incentives. 
For these workers, neither the lengthening nor 
shortening of daily or weekly hours had any 
appreciable effect on efficiency. They per- 
formed about as well at 58 hours as they did 
at 40, or at some schedule between these 
limits. The pace during the shorter hours was 
not so fast that it could not be maintained at 
higher schedules. Conversely, shortening hours 
did not speed up the operating pace. Absen- 
teeism, however, tended to be higher on the 
longer schedules.” 


Developments in Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in 1946 


A BULLETIN published by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics describes the 
developments in the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement in 1946. The outstanding event of 
the year for co-operators in the United States 
according to the bulletin was the biennial 
Co-operative Congress, which made far-reach- 
ing changes in the structure of the organized 
co-operative movement. The bulletin also 
reports substantial progress in the fields of 
co-operative housing and medical care in 1946..- 
The year, states the bulletin, was also notable 
for the unusually large number of new bran- 
ches opened or new departments added by 
established associations and for the organiza- 
tion of national federations of co-operative 
housing associations, of co-operative medical- 
care associations and of students’ co-opera- 
tives, as well as of an international association 
to carry on trade in petroleum products 
among the co-operative movements -of the 
various countries of the world. 

Previous efforts toward closer relationships 
with other groups, such as labour, churches, 
and farmers were continued and expanded. 
“Particularly successful have been the moves 


in the direction of labour, which are now pay- 
ing dividends in the active support of co-oper- 
atives by unions and their members in many 
places.” 

As usual, many new distributive co-opera- 
tives were started during the year, and a large 
number of associations opened new branches 
or added new departments. Electrical-appli- 
ance departments were the most popular with 
some 2,300 local associations reported as deal- 
ing in electrical appliances by early 1947. 
Among the new ventures, were departments 
for building supplies, lumber yards, coal yards, 
a carpenter shop, general stores, gasoline 
stations, cold-storage lockers, dry-cleaning ser- 
vice, watch-repair service, a dry goods store 
and a hardware store. 

From reports received by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics it was evident that housing 
co-operatives were being formed all over the 
country. Especially active were the veterans 
who undertook new developments and plan- 
ned the remodelling of existing buildings. 

Numerous housing developments on the 
co-operative plan were sponsored by labour 
groups. Among others may be mentioned the 
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printing trades, a local of the UAW-CIO, and 
joint participation of the AFL and CIO 
unions as well as the local consumers’ co-op- 
erative at Racine, Wisconsin. 


In no case, however, had any of the associa- 
tions listed in the bulletin actually built any 
dwellings by the end of 1946. The principal 
reasons for this were restrictions on building 
materials and uncertainty as to prices. In 
many cases the association had bought land 
and others had taken options on sites. Some 
had selected architects or contractors and a 
few had even obtained plans for a whole com- 
munity lay-out. 

The bulletin states that the spread of co-op- 
erative provision of medical care was out- 
standing in 1946 from the Mississippi River 
westward. The greatest advance was in the 
formation of hospital associations. The 
number of co-operative hospitals increased 
from 6 in 1945 to 9 by the end of 1946 with 
13 associations formed and under way and 
22 others in process. 


In most cases the hospitals have been organ- 
ized in rural districts but in Washington State 
urban industrial workers as well as farmers 
have been behind the organizing drive. In 
Seattle a Group Health Co-operative was 
formed in 1946 with widespread community 
support including local labour organizations, 
co-operative associations and several other 
groups. Among the labour organizations were 
the boilermakers, milk wagon drivers, aircraft 
mechanics and Renton Central Labour 
Council, | 

A nation-wide conference of health co-oper- 
atives was held in August, 1946, at which were 
present delegates from medical-care associa- 
tions, labour and farmer groups. A new 
incorporated organization, the Co-operative 
Health Federation of America, was announced 
at the Co-operative Congress in September. 
At the same time a labour committee was 
formed to foster the formation of prepayment 
medical-care plans; a small executive com- 
mittee was elected to further the federation’s 
work. 


Campus co-operatives showed a _ general 
revival in 1946. The return of male students 
from the Armed Forces was the main factor. 
Many new associations were formed and 
others revived. The co-operatives furnish 
rooms, meals, or both. Most of the students’ 
enterprises are run for the benefit of unmar- 
ried students but a large proportion of the 
membership now consists of married ex-ser- 
vicemen. 


Many noncommercial federations have been 


formed during the past two years, some of 
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which were a clearing point of experience for 
existing co-operatives. 

On the educational front much was done to 
create an informed membership in the co-op- 
erative movement and to provide well-trained 
efficient employees. The Rochdale Institute 
held two short-term courses while the regional 
wholesales also offered technical courses for 
co-operative managers and employees. Several 
universities included co-operative subjects, 
such as co-operative law and consumers’ 
co-operation. The Co-operative and Labour 
Institute at the University of Wisconsin was 
attended by both CIO and AFL unionists. 

Relationships between co-operatives and 
organized labour continued closer in 1946. At 
the 1946 AFL convention the report of the 
Federation’s executive noted “significant pro- 
gress ln strengthening the ties between AFL 
and the Co-operative League of the U.S.A.” 
It commended this interest and urged affil- 
lated unions to take an active part in co-oper- 
atives and, where necessary, to organize them. 

At the 1946 Co-operative Congress the 
president of the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
pledged the support of his union in a drive 
to organize consumers’ co-operatives where- 
ever it has locals. Individual local unions are 
also reported to be actively supporting the 
organization of new co-operatives in various 
places while over the years there have been 
many instances where co-operatives have 
aided striking unionists. 

In the international field the most import- 
ant event was thhe Congress of the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance in Zurich, 
Switzerland, in October. Delegates were pres- 
ent from co-operatives in 20 countries. Also 
attending were observers representing the 
governments of 7 countries, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, and the 
International Labour Organization. At this 
Congress the furtherance of co-operative inter- 
national trade was emphasized. In February, 
1946, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations confirmed the permanent consultative 
status for the International Co-operative 
Alliance in the Economic and Social Council. 

Late in 1945, 25 relief agencies in the United 
States formed a non-profit co-operative organ- 
ization for European relief. They included 
various relief agencies, the welfare organiza- 
tions of several religious faiths, representatives 
of the AFL and CIO, and the Co-operative 
League of the U.S.A. The new organization 
popularly known as CARE (Co-operative for 
American Remittance to Europe) sent food 
parcels to 11 European countries. The presi- 
dent of CARE is also the president of the 
Co-operative League of the U.S.A. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


ape Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles concern- 
ing proceedings under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, and under 
the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

During the war and its aftermath, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 138, 1944 
(which suspended the ‘Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), have 
required employers to negotiate with the 
representatives of their employees and _ pro- 
vided machinery for the settlement of 


disputes. 
At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative 


authority of Parliament, including navigation 
and shipping, lines of steam or other ships, 
railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, telephone 
and radio communication, ferries, and works 
situated in a province but which have been 
or may be declared by Parliament to be for 
the general advantage of Canada or two. or 
more provinces. Jurisdiction over war indus- 
tries and industries within the scope of certain 
provinces which entered into wartime agree- 
ments with the Dominion, has now reverted 
to the provinces. (A summary of the present 
position with respect to labour relations 
legislation in Canada appears in the July 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, pp. 940-43.) 

The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under the continuation 
of Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A bill 
incorporating many of the features of the 
Regulations, with modifications and additions, 
was introduced in the House of Commons 
on June 17, 1947, but was allowed to stand 
over until the next session of Parliament 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., p. 1102). 

The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in restct of those provisions relating to: 


the certification of bargaining representatives, 
the intervention of the Board for the purpose 
of obtaining conciliation services from the 
Minister of Labour, the establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
collective agreements, and the institution of 
prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are. under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of ‘Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in making 
the various types of applications invoking 
the provisions of the Regulations and the 
services of the Board. Copies of these 
procedural regulations and of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.-C. 1008, may 
be obtained from the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Regulations are here 
described in two separate articles. The first 
deals with applications made to the Board for 
the certification of bargaining representatives 
and other services, and records the decisions 
reached in such matters; the second describes 
conciliation proceedings under the Regulations 
and includes the reports of Boards of 
Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 
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Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for two days during the 
month of September. During the month the 
Board received nine applications, held six 
hearings, issued seven certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected one appli- 
cation, allowed the withdrawal of three 
applications and ordered two representation 
votes. 


Certificates Issued 


Seven applications for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below: 


(1) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers and 
certain of its officers for the employees of the 
Temiscouata Ralway Company, Riviere du 
Loup, P.Q., generally described as station em- 
ployees, shop employees and maintenance of 
way employees (including bridge and building 
employees) who are presently covered by 
separate agreements between the company and 
the Brotherhood, together with station clerks 
other than headquarters staff.* 


(2) Flin Flon Base Metal Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 172 and certain of its officers, for 
the hourly rated employees employed in the 
Research Department of Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company, Limited, Flin Flon, 
Man., in the classifications of test plant shift 
boss, pilot plant head operator, pilot plant 
operator Ist, pilot plant operator 2nd, labourer, 
test plant craneman, electric furnace operator 
Ist, electric furnace operator 2nd and electric 
furnace operator 3rd.* 


(3) National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., and certain of its officers 
for engineer officers including the chief engi- 
neer, employed by Consolidated Dredging 
Inmited on its tugs Edward C. Whelan and 
Insgar. 

(4) Nattonal Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., and certain of its officers 
in the engineer office below the rank of chief 
engineer employed by the Ontario Car Ferry 
Company Limited, a subsidiary of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, operating between 
Cobourg, Ont., and Charlotte, N.Y., aboard 
the SS Ontario No. 1 and SS. Ontario No. 2* 


(5) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, and certain of its officers for the un- 
licensed personnel employed by the Shell Oil 
Company of British Columbia, Vancouver; 


B.C., in the deck, engine and stewards’ depart- 
ments of its vessel the MS Western Shell.** 


(6) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Division 
No. 182 and certain of its officers for the regu- 
lar and part-time employees of the Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company, Toronto, Ont., 
employed in the Restaurant Department (Oak 
Room, lunch room, soda fountain, laundry and 
office) in the classifications of cashiers, wait- 
resses, waiters, chefs (without authority of 
hiring and firing), cooks, laundresses and cleri- 
cal employees, attached to the restaurant de- 
partment in the classifications of storeman and 
clerk, clerk, night clerk and assistant clerk and 
waitress. The supervisor of restaurants, one 
chef, assistant supervisor of restaurants, head 
dietitian, dietitian working the opposite shift 
from the head dietitian, soda fountain dieti- 
tian, steward and all employees of news 
stands were excluded from the bargaining 
unit.*** 


(7) National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., and certain of its officers 
for marine engineers employed by Westward 
Shipping Limited, Vancouver, B.C., on its 
vessels the MS Standard Service and the MS 
B.C. Standard. The chief engineer was ex- 
cluded from the bargaining unit.*** 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
August 1947, p. 1184). Following a representa- 
tion vote the Board rejected the application 
for the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


(1) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Lakeland 
Tankers Limited, Toronto, Ont., (L.G. August, 
1947, p. 1133). Following an investigation of 
the application the Board ordered a represen- 
tation vote of the unlicensed personnel on the 
SS Makawellt of Lakeland Tankers Limited, 





Note: 
tion 

**Following an investigation of the application and 
a vublic hearing. 

***Pollowing an investigation of the application and 
a representation vote. 


*Following an investigation of the applica- 
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Toronto, Ont. The steward-first cook was. ex- 
cluded from the list of eligible voters. Mr. 
Harold Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, Ont., was appointed Returning Officer 
by the Board to supervise the ballot. 

(2) National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., and Lloyd Tankers 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., (L.G., August, 1947, 
p. 1134). Following investigation of the appl- 
cation and a public hearing the Board ordered 
a representation vote among the engineer 
officers employed by Lloyd Tankers Limited, 
Toronto, on its vessels the SS Bruce Hudson 
and the SS Joan Virginia. The chief engineers 
were excluded from the list of eligible voters. 
Mr. Harold Perkins, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, was appointed by the Board 
to conduct the vote. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


(1) Canadian Navigators Federation and 
Riviere du Loup-Tadoussac Ferry Company 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1947, p. 
796). On the request of the National Secre- 
tary of the Federation the application was 
withdrawn. 


(2) Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union and 
Canada, Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q.,.(L.G., August, 1947, p. 11384). On the 
request of the National Secretary-Treasurer 
of the union the application was withdrawn. 

(3) Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 
Inmited, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., September 1947, 
p. 1273). On the request of the Chairman of 
the Quebec Division No. 103, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, the application was with- 
drawn. 


Applications for Genifcatien Received during 
the Month of September, 1947 


(1) Canadian Navigators Federation on be- 
half of licensed officers and/or non-licensed 
officers holding the position of officer on Board 
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the vessels MS Elmbranch, MS Firbranch, 
SS Pinebranch and SS Sprucebranch of Branch 
Lines Limited, Sorel, P.Q. 


(2) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers and 
Station Employees, on behalf of clerks in the 
superintendent’s office, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Moose Jaw, Sask. 


(3) National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of engineer 
officers employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


(4) Canadian Navigators Federation on be- 
half of licensed officers and/or non-licensed 
officers holding the position of officer on board 
the vessels C.GS. Sir Hugh Allan, C.G. Tug 
Glenkeen and C.G. Tug Glenada of the Na- 
tional Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 


(5) Air Engineers Society of Canada on be- 
half of air engineers below the rank of assistant 
chief mechanic and assistant chief inspector 
employed by Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

(6) Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of the Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, 
PY. 

(7) National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of marine en- 
gineers on the vessels C.G:S. Sir Hugh Allan, 
C.G. Tug Glenkeen and C.G. Tug Glenada of 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 


(8) Seafarers International Union of North 
America on behalf of employees in deck, 
engineroom and steward’s departments of the 
vessel Britamerica of the British American Oil 
Company Limited (Britamerican Ltd), Van- 
couver, B.C. 

(9) Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of the licensed deck personnel employed 
by the National Harbours Board (Port of 
Montreal) on the vessels C.G. Ser Hugh Allan, 
C.G. Tug Glenkeen and C.G. Tug Glenada. 


Conciliation brocecaings under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE ‘Wartime ‘Labour Relations Regula- 

tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining represen nlyeh, or negotiations 
been. PRR oa daaed for thiney days. 
Disputes of this nature are ‘referred to the 


ehdeavour to effect an agreement. - 


Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National), and, until May 
15, 1947, such disputes in certain provinces 
were also referred to the Minister by the 
Provincial Boards in ther respective jurisdic- 
tions. The Minister then appoints a Concilia- 
tion Officer to confer with the parties and 
Tf. the 
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' Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about 
settlement of. the matters. in dispute and 
reports that in his view an agreement might 
be facilitated by the appointment of a Con- 
ciliation Board, a Board is then established 
by the Minister. The duty of such Board 
is to endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matters in dispute 
and to report its findings and recommendations 
to the Minister, 


NY Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During September, 1947, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the following 
cases: 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. (waterfront 
freight handlers at various points in- Quebec 
and Ontario) and Brotherhood of Railway & 
_Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
& Station Employees (AFL-TLC). Harold 
Perkins, Conciliation Officer. (See also III) 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (coal dock 
employees, Britt, Ont.) and Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers. 
Express & Station Employees (AFL-TLC). 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (coal dock 
employees, Little Current, Ont.) and Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees (AFL- 
TLC). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 


‘II Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
' Officers or Applications Withdrawn 


In the following case, a report was received 
from the Conciliation Officer indicating the 
withdrawal of the application for intervention: 

Clarke Steamship Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., 
and Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). R. 


Trepanier, Conciliation Officer (vice J. S. 
McCullagh). 
Ill Boards Established 


During the month, Conciliation Boards 
were established to deal with disputes between 
the following parties: 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. (waterfront 
freight handlers at various points in Quebec 
and Ontario) and Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
& Station Employees (AFL-TLC). Harold 
Perkins, Conciliation Officer. (See also I). 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service) and Union Steamships 
Ltd., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North : America .(AFL). 
Conciliation Officer: - 
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United Towing & Salvage Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q., and Canadian Seamen’s Union 
(TLC). R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer 
(vice J. S. McCullagh). 


IV Boards Fully Constituted 


Various Railway Companies. The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., their sub- 
sidiaries and jointly-owned undertakings, and 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway Co., 
Ontario Northland Railway, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton & Buffalo Railway Co., Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Co., Essex Terminal Railway 
Co. and Sydney & Louisburg Railway Co., 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
was fully constituted on September 12, 1947, 
with the appointment of Honourable Mr. 
Justice E. K. Williams, Winnipeg, as Chair- 
man of the Board, in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, George Hodge, Montreal, and 
Ralph Maybank, K.C., M.P., Winnipeg, who 
had been appointed on the ‘recommendation 
of the employers and employees, respectively. 

Various British Columbia Shipping Com- 
panies. The Conciliation Board established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Steamships (Pacific), Canadian 
National Railways (B.C. Coast & Lakes Barge 
& Ferry Service), Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Union 
Steamships Ltd. and Frank Waterhouse & 
Co. Ltd., and the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, (TLC) was fully constituted on Septem- 
ber 10, 1947, with the appointment of H. A. 
Beckwith, Victoria, as Chairman of the Board, 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, W. H. M. Haldane, 
Victoria, and S. M. Jamieson, Ph.D., Van- 
couver, who had been appointed on the 
recommendation of the employers and 
employees, respectively. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (dining, cafe 
and buffet car employees). The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was fully 
constituted on September 12, 1947, with the 
appointment of Honourable Mr. Justice E. K. 
Williams, Winnipeg, as Chairman of the Board, 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
George Hodge, Montreal, and Ralph Maybank, 
K.C., M.P., Winnipeg, who had been appointed 
on “the seHonitiendation of the saat e Se and 
employees, respectively. 
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V Board Reports Received 


During the month, Board reports were 
received in the following cases: 

Canada Veneers Ltd., Saint John, N.B., 
and Industrial Union of Veneer Workers 
(CCL). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Canadian National Rail- 
ways (B.C. Coast & Lakes Barge & Ferry 
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Service), Union Steamships Ltd., and Frank 
Waterhouse & Co. Ltd., and National Associ- 
ation of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(TLC). 

Ray-O-Vac (Canada) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 3929, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). 

City of Winnipeg and Federation of Civic 
Employees, Central Council (CCL). 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between Canada Veneers Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B., and Industrial Union of Veneer Workers (CCL) 


On September 2, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Conciliation 
Board, the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge H. O. McInerney, Saint 
John, Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, T. L. 
McGloan, Saint John, and J. K. Bell, Halifax, 
appointed on the nemination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Chairman 


To The Honourable 
Humpurey Mircue.t, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sir: 

Your Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
Mr. J. K. Bell, of Halifax, N.S., nominated by 
the Union, Mr. T. L. McGloan, Barrister, 
nominated by the Company, and myself, as 
Chairman, was convened on June 23 last, and 
the members were duly sworn. The Chairman 
read the letter of Mr. M. M. MacLean, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, dated June 11, 1947, 
as to the Constitution of the Board, documents 
enclosed with it, and instructions for proceed- 
ings. Representatives of the Union and of the 
Company were asked to submit briefs, which 
was done at the next meeting, held the follow- 
ing day. 

At a meeting held on July 29 last, pursuant 
to an extension of time granted by you, Sir, 
the following representatives were present: 
For the Company— 

Mr. L. McRitchie, K.C., Vice President 

Mr. W. F. Ryan, Barrister 

Mr. W. W. Rogers, General Manager 

Mr. Burton Scott, Personnel Manager 

Mr. Arthur McNair, Superintendent 

For the Union— 

Mr. Angus MacLeod, District General Rep- 
resentative, C.C.L., and Bargaining 
Agent. 


At a meeting on July 30, the same represen- 
tatives of the Company, excepting Mr. Scott, 
were present, and for the Union, Mr. MacLeod, 
Mr. Henry Martin, President, and Mr. Ellery 
Mason, Recording Secretary of the Union. Mr. 
MacLeod filed a rebuttal brief. There was 
discussion by Mr. Macleod, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Mason and Mr. Martin. 


Both sides professed the undesirability of . 


overtime, the Company saying it is sometimes 
necessary to save demurrage on cars, and the 
Union taking the position that there must be 
a penalty on overtime to discourage and pre- 
vent it. 

At the next meeting, the same representa- 
tlves were present, with the addition of Mr. 
K. C. Irving, President of the Company. A 
new brief was filed for the Company, and 
lengthy discussion occurred. , 

Mr. Irving finally said that if the Company 
representatives had already agreed to time and 
one-half for Sunday work, and double time for 
holidays worked, except as to boiler men, and 
maintenance men, he would consent. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board alone, 
on July 31, I proposed that, as a basis of 
agreement. Mr. Bell said that he could agree 
to nothing less than double time for all em- 
ployees on ‘Sunday and _ holidays. Mr. 
McGloan agreed to the proposal. It thus be- 
came evident that there could not be unani- 
mity. 

The proposal so submitted is that previously 
made by Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer, but as qualified by the Com- 
pany, and as so qualified, and agreed to by 
Union and Company negotiators alike, not ac- 
cepted by the members of the Union when 
submitted to them. 

It is true that the proposal as so qualified 
represents something less than the men had 
during some of the war years: it was then 
double time for Sundays, but for fewer holi- 
days. From 1941 to 1943, non-shift workers 
received double time for all Sundays and six 
holidays. Beginning in 1948, all employees, 


— 
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without distinction, were included in such 
double time. But the position of the Union, 
that there be a penalty to discourage Sunday 
and holiday work, is met. The only difference 
is as to the amount of the penalty for Sunday 
work, and boiler room and maintenance men 
are not included. They are offered, however, 
a day free from work in lieu of the Sunday or 
holiday worked. There is a substantial penalty, 
nevertheless, quite sufficient, from my under- 
standing of the submissions, to discourage 
overtime during these uncertain years in the 
Veneer business. Costs of operation are un- 
doubtedly rising, raw material is far more 
difficult to obtain, practically not obtainable 
now in this Province, most of it is being 
brought in from the State of Maine and from 
the Province of Quebec, we were told, and, I 
believe, increased competition is appearing 
and is inevitable. The demand at any price 
has ceased. There can be little doubt that the 
overtime to be worked will not be anything 
like it had been prior to this year—indeed the 
figures submitted showed it to be almost a 
thing of the past. Regularity in the supply of 
gondola cars by the railways is something to 
be hoped for, but not a present condition. 
There may be, it is said by the Company, 
short periods of Sunday work, because of un- 
usually large numbers of cars arriving to- 
gether: demurrage would thus be saved and 
the cars started on their way again. This is 
a temporary thing, however, and from what 
can now be seen, the amount of Sunday work 
is likely to be very limited. 

If so, it is replied, the cost to the Company 
will not be significant, so why disturb the 
order of the war years? Because, “The old 
order passeth.” If increasing competition and 
more difficulty in obtaining raw material 
develop, as I believe to be the case in this 
industry, other costs most certainly cannot be 
increased, or perhaps even maintained. It 
would, in my view, be equitable that overtime 
allowances suffer somewhat, especially if a sub- 
stantial penalty on Sunday and holiday work 
is provided. 

At first, I was inclined to the Pettigrove 
proposal, as qualified by the Company and as 
accepted by the Union Committee, but refused 
by the Union itself. On further reflection, 
however, I feel that all employees, including 
boiler men and maintenance men, should be en- 
titled to time and one-half for Sundays and 
double time for proclaimed holidays. The pen- 
alty indicated is sufficient, but it should be 
general, 
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I should like to add that the proceedings 
throughout were conducted by the representa- 
tives of the Union and of the Company alike 
in a most dignified and helpful manner. 


(Sgd.) H. O. McInerney, 
Chairman. 


Report of Mr. Bell 


To the Honourable Humpnrey Mircuett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir:— The Board of Conciliation 
appointed by you to deal with the above dis- 
pute has concluded its deliberations. I regret 
that I cannot agree with the conclusions 
arrived at by His Honour Judge H. O. 
McInerney, the Chairman, and Mr. T. L. 
McGloan, my fellow member of the Board, 
and I beg leave to submit my _ report 
herewith. 

In the several briefs submitted by the com- 
pany the request for the discontinuance of 
double time payment for work performed on 
Sundays and statutory holidays, a condition 
granted by the company in 1941 and not 
included in the current agreement, having 
been referred by both parties to this Board 
for consideration, that such request by the 
company at this time centres around the fol- 
lowing points: 1. Company’s belief in the 
necessity of the Union granting the company 
a return concession for the “sweeping conces- 
sions made by the company to its employees 
over the past nine years and the very marked 
concessions granted by the company during 
the negotiations which led to the October 
dlst, 1946, agreement.” 2. Expectation of for- 
eign competition in the United Kingdom, 
which is principal market for company prod- 
ucts, necessitating reduction in production 
costs. 3. Higher cost of raw material due to 
long haulage from forest stands unaffected by 
ravaging bronze borer. 4. Double time pay- 
ment for Sundays and statutory holidays 
worked not paid generally to other Canadian 
workers in wood products industry. 

However, in the course of the Board hear- 
ings 1t was shown that the working of Sun- 
days and statutory holidays has been dis- 
continued for production workers by the 
company as of May 4, 1947, and other than a 
few maintenance workers being called in on 
Sundays and statutory holidays and being 
paid double time rates accordingly the three 
latter concerns of the company as listed above 
are thereby eliminated and thus confining the 
company’s argument to the first numbered 
point. This viewpoint is strengthened by the 
disclosure made by the company manage- 
ment at the Board hearing that it is the policy 
of the company to avoid the working of 
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Sundays and holidays in the future and that 
arrangements were being made to place cer- 
tain maintenance workers on a 6 day week 
as soon as possible. The union representatives 
at the Board hearing also supported the 
principle of a standard work week without 
overtime and pointed out that their insistence 
for double time payments for Sundays and 
holidays be continued was for the purpose of 
ensuring the 6 day week for the greatest 
number of the employees. 


The Board was informed that at the com- 
mencement of negotiations of the current 
agreement both parties reviewed the section 
providing double time for Sundays and holi- 
days worked without objection to same by 
the company and at a subsequent meeting 
the company made a counter-proposal to the 
union providing for double time for Sundays 
and holidays worked with the exception of 
Armistice Day from the listing of holidays 
proposed by the union as this day was not a 
double time day in previous years. Both 
parties not having agreed that each section 
of the agreement was being negotiated sep- 
arately when negotiations first opened the 
union is being denied this counter-proposal 
which has never been formally withdrawn by 
the company and was not followed by any 
marked concessions on the part of the com- 
pany which would justify the request of the 
company for a concession from the union in 
return. Representative of the company 
acknowledged the union’s claim that any 
agreement improvements negotiated follow- 
ing the counter-proposals of the company to 
‘pay double time for Sundays and holidays 
(Armistice Day excepted) were not of a 
nature which would increase production costs, 
all of which does not strengthen the statement 
of company representative that the granting 
of double time for Sunday and_ holidays 
when worked could easily become another 
factor leading to the removal of the plant 
from the area. 

While comparison was made with other 
Canadian wood products plants it was 
pointed out by the union representatives that 
working conditions and plant operation in the 
Saint John, N.B., plant were totally different 
from other wood products plants in North 
America. The company is specializing in a 
veneer product of a graded quality of which 
it is practically the sole manufacturer on the 
continent and in the opinion of the union 
was and is anxious to institute reductions 
based on future conditions expected and not 
on any present conditions demanding same. 
Several proposals in shift arrangements were 
made by union representatives at the Board 
hearing which could effect a saving to the 
company of an amount comparable to -the 
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amount estimated and submitted by the com- 
pany with the discontinuance of double time 
payments for Sundays and holidays worked. 
The union expressed a fear that any reduc- 
tion from double time payment for Sundays 
and holidays might encourage the company 
to operate the plant with a reduced working 
force working excessive overtime. 

It is my opinion that the company’s main 
basis in this dispute les in the request for 
further concessions from the union notwith- 
standing the evidence submitted that numer- 
ous compromises were effected during the 
negotiation of the working agreement which 
are more clearly shown by comparing wages 
and conditions of the company’s plant as 
against prevailing wages and conditions in the 
locality rather than a comparison of wages 
and conditions received by the company 
employees in the past or with wages and 
conditions experienced by employees in cer- 
tain wood products industries elsewhere. 

Being in full support of the continuation of 
double time payment for work performed on 
Sundays and statutory holidays by the em- 
ployees of the company it is not possible for 
me to join with the other Board members 
in their report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

(Sgd.) J. K. BELi 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Mr. McGloan 


To the Honourable 
Humpurey MitTcHe.u, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sir:— 

The first meeting of the Board of Concilia- 
tion appointed by you in the above mentioned 
matter was held on June 23, 1947, at which 
H. O. McInerney, Esq., K-C., as chairman, 
Mr. J. K. Bell, the nominee of the Union, and 
myself, the nominee of the Company, were 
duly sworn. After considerable discussion the 
meeting adjourned and reconvened on June 
24, at which meeting the briefs of the Company 
and the Union which had been submitted were 
considered in detail. 

At this latter meeting Mr. Bell stated that 
another dispute between the Company and the 
Union concerning the method to be employed 
in computing holiday time was then pending 
and it was felt by the Board that until this 
latter dispute was settled or officially referred 
to a Board of Arbitration for action, there 
would be no purpose in the Board proceeding 


to attempt a conciliation on the matter in 
dispute which had been specially referred to it 
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until the other dispute had been settled and 
it was agreed by the chairman and the mem- 
bers that the Board would adjourn sine die 
pending further action on the dispute concern- 
ing holidays. 

At a later date advice was received that the 
Company and the Union had satisfactorily 
settled the dispute concerning the holiday time, 
the Company having conceded to all of the 
Union’s demands, and the Board reconvened 
on July 29, at which meeting five representa- 
tives of the Company and three representa- 
tives of the Union attended. The Company 
submitted a revised brief and Mr. Angus 
McLeod of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
a Union representative, submitted a brief in 
rebuttal. 

The representatives of both the Union and 
the Company agreed that working overtime, 
particularly on Sundays, was not desirable and 
a Company representative stated it would be 
the policy of the Company to have as little 
overtime work as possible and the schedule 
attached to the Company’s brief showed that 
a material drop had occurred in Sunday work 
at the Company’s plant in recent weeks. The 
Company representatives submitted a schedule 
of wage rates paid by the Company and com- 
parative rates paid by other companies in a 
similar business in Quebec and Ontario which 
comparative statement showed that the local 
Company is paying quite considerably higher 
basic rates than similar companies in Ontario 
and Quebec. While wage rates were not the 
subject of dispute between the parties, yet the 
Board admitted the submission of wage figures 
by the Company as part of its submission that 
the Company in paying higher rates than its 
competitors is not in a position to further 
penalize itself by paying the overtime rates 
demanded by the Union. 


The Company representatives also stressed 
that conditions over which the Company has 
no control have greatly increased its produc- 
tion costs. They stated that the supply of its 
raw material from New Brunswick sources had 
been completely exhausted by the destruction 
of hardwood trees by the bronze borer and the 
Company is now compelled to bring its raw 
material by railway from Northern Maine and 
the Province of Quebec with the result that its 
freight costs have increased very greatly over 
the past two or three years. Also the Com- 
pany representatives stated that because of the 
scarcity of railway cars its supply of veneer 
logs no longer moves normally but comes in 
in unexpected quantities at unexpected times 
with the result that the Company is faced 
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with the problem of working the log yard crew 
Overtime and on Sundays in order to unload 
logs and save railway demurrage. In addition 
to saving demurrage, such overtime work has 
resulted in continuous operation of the plant 
and had it not been for such overtime work, 
there have been and can be occasions when the 
mill would or might have to close down until 
the raw material is brought into the log yard. 

At this meeting of July 29, 1947, and at sub- 
sequent meetings, il was made abundantly 
clear to me that the Company is faced with a 
rather serious situation and that its future is 
or can become precarious. All during the war 
years the Company was making a fine grade of 
veneer and a market was always available be- 
cause of the war. This situation, however, has 
changed quite radically in the past year and 
an even more radical change can be expected 
in the future when the Company will be faced 
with a greatly reduced market in the United 
Kingdom and serious competition from other 
mills in Quebec and Ontario in the domestic 
market. According to the schedule of com- 
parative wage rates submitted by the Com- 
pany to the Board, its competitors pay lower 
rates of wages to their employees, and, being 
located in close proximity to raw material 
supply and market for manufactured product, 
they will not have to carry the very real 
burden of freight rates which Canada Veneers 
has now to bear. Also heretofore the product 
of veneer plants has had free access into the 
United States but it was stated by a Company 
representative that this entry would be ter- 
minated in this present month of August. 

At a subsequent meeting, held on July 30, 
the representatives of the respective parties 
made computations of the probable cost to the 
company of overtime work on a basis of double 
time for all such work and various suggestions 
were made for changing certain shifts and 
methods of production. However, in my 
Opinion, nothing of a definite nature in the 
way of cost to the Company or prospective 
savings by readjustment of shifts was adduced. 

At the meeting on July 30, Mr. K. C. Irving, 
the President of Canada Veneers, appeared 
and made certain representations to the Board; 
in brief his contention being that the payment 
of double time for overtime work was not 
sound in the industry in normal times. He 
admitted he had agreed to such overtime pay- 
ments during the war years but contended 
that the abnormal situation then prevailing 
warranted such being done. However, he fur- 
ther contended that because the Company had 
agreed to such overtime under war conditions 
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it should not be taken as a precedent and 
govern in normal times. Eventually, however, 
Mr. Irving said he would agree to all workmen, 
excepting boiler-house men and maintenance 
men, being paid double time for holidays 
worked and time and one-half for Sunday 
work. 

Mr. Angus McLeod, a Union representative, 
stated that the Union was not asking for 
double time for work done on Sunday, but if 
he were required to work on Tuesday or the 
seventh day worked in any one week, that is 
if a workman commences his work week on 
Wednesday morning he would work through 
until the following Monday night without 
double time for work on Sunday, but if he 
were required to work on Tuesday or the 
seventh day in that work week he must be paid 
double time, 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board men- 
bers, no representatives of either the Company 
or the Union being present, the chairman 
stated he was of the opinion that the proposal 
made by Mr. Irving on behalf of the Company 
was reasonable and that his recommendation 
would be that such proposal be adopted. For 
my part, I was of the opinion that in view of 
the fact that the maintenance of a supply of 
raw material in the log yard is essential for 
continuous operation of the plant and that the 
Company had little or no control over the 
movement of such supply but is obliged 
through circumstances beyond its control to 
handle logs on Sundays and beyond the stan- 
dard working day, the log yard crew should 
also be excluded from the double time and 
time and one-half the same as boiler-house 
men and maintenance men. However with a 
view to procuring a unanimous report by all 
members of the Board I agreed not to press for 
the exclusion of the log yard crew. Mr. Bell, 
however, stated that he could not agree to any 
recommendation except for double time rates 
for all employees for all Sunday and holiday 
work. Later I was informed by the chairman 
that he had revised his opinion and would 
recommend that boiler-house men and main- 
tenance men be paid at the same overtime 
rates as all other employees. I regret I am 
unable to concur in the opinion of the chair- 
man or Mr. Bell, the other member of the 
Board. 

From the facts submitted by the Company 
in its two briefs and the verbal submissions 
made by the Company’s representatives I am 
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quite of the opinion that Canada Veneers 
Limited has already absorbed and in the future 
will be required to further absorb very greatly 
increased production costs if it is to remain in 
business in its present location. Unquestion- 
ably the mill is not strategically located either 
from the view point of log supply or serving 
the Canadian Market. When the mill was 
first established it was in close proximity to 
its log supply and all during the war years prac- 
tically its entire products were shipped from 
the port of Saint John to the United Kingdom. 
But these factors have changed very much in 
recent months and an even greater change can 
be expected in the future and I am quite of 
the opinion that unless a greater degree of 
co-operation exists between the Company and 
the Union it can reasonably be expected that 
the Company will have to move to another 
location in which event a very valuable source 
of employment will be lost to the people of 
this community. 

Both the Company and the Union agree that 
Sunday and holiday work is not desirable. The 
Company contends, however, that on many 
occasions it is absolutely unavoidable and the 
Union does not dispute this. Very little of 
overtime work is being done by productive 
labour but rather by boiler-room, maintenance 
men and log yard men. Work in the boiler- 
room and in maintenance must be performed 
on Sundays and holidays in order to ensure 
continuous operation on regular working days 
and also in the log yard when a number of 
cars arrive unexpectedly with logs. It is-to the 
advantage to the men and to the Company 
that these logs be unloaded without delay since 
it saves the Company from paying demurrage 
and ensures that a supply of logs will be avail- 
able for the mill on the next work day. 

I respectfully submit that the following in 
all the circumstances is a fair and reasonable 
proposal for the settlement of the question in 
dispute: 

That employees be paid time and one-half 
for work performed on the seventh day of any 
work week and double time be paid for work 
performed on legally declared holidays except 
that maintenance and boiler-house crews shall 
not be paid double time for holiday work if 
given a day off without pay within the work 
week next following. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) T. Louis McGioan 
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Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Canadian National Railways (B.C. 
Coast & Lakes Barge & Ferry Service), Canadian National Railways 
(B.C. Coast Service), Union Steamships Ltd., and Frank Waterhouse 
& Co. Ltd., and National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 


Inc. 


On September 3, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Conciliation 
Board, the personnel of which was as follows: 
J. E. Eades, Vancouver, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, G. E. Housser, K.C., 
and H. Gargrave, M.L.A., both of Vancouver, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To The Honourable HumMpHrey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour 

1. A meeting of the Board was held at the 
office of the Chairman on July 31, 1947, A.D., 
at which the members were duly sworn. The 
order establishing the Board dated June 24, 
A.D. 1947 was filed as Exhibit 1, the oaths of 
the members as Exhibits 2, 3 and 4 respec- 
tively, the order appointing the Chairman 
dated July 18, 1947, was filed as Exhibit 5 and 
the orders appointing Messrs Gargrave and 
Housser as Exhibits 6 and 7 respectively. The 
time and place for the first meeting and pro- 
cedure were discussed and agreed upon. 

2. The sittings were held at the Court House, 
Vancouver, B.C., on August 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 and 
13 at which the Employees were represented 
by Mr. B. Marcuse and Mr. E. G. Bjarnason 
of the Trade Union Research Bureau and by 
Mr. Dennis Heard, President of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service) was represented by Capt. O. J. Wil- 
liams, the Port Superintendent, and Mr. 8. M. 
Gossoge, Assistant Manager, Department of 
Personnel. The Canadian National Railways 
(B.C. Coast, Lake, Barge and Ferry Service) 
was represented by its Superintendent, Mr. 
G. A. McMillan and Mr. P. E. Ayrhart, 
Assistant to the Director of Labour Relations. 
Union Steamships Limited and Frank Water- 
house & Co. Ltd., were represented by the 
General Manager, M. Gerald McBean and 
Personnel Manager, Mr. P. W. Lawrey. An 
opening brief was read by the Association, wit- 
nesses were called on behalf of the Employees 
and were examined, cross-examined and re- 
examined. An opening brief was filed by each 


of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Canadian 
National Railways and the Union Steamships 
Ltd. Questions were asked and answered. A 
further brief was presented by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and by the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers in rebuttal. In all 
fifty-five exhibits were filed. 


3. The matters in issue before Mr. G. R. 
Currie, the Conciliation Officer appointed to 
deal with same, were:— 

(a) Increases in rates of pay 

(b) Reduction in hours of work from 48 to 

40 per week 

(c) Time off in lieu of statutory holidays 

worked 

(d) Preferential hiring 

(e) Increase in subsistence allowance to 

$4.00 per day 

(f) Improvement in acommodation provided 

for engineer officers 

(g) Annual sick leave with pay 

At the opening meeting at which all parties 
were represented it was agreed that the Board 
did not need to deal with (c) and (d), these 
matters having been resolved. 


4. The Companies took the position through- 
out with respect to the increase in wages, hours 
of work, subsistence and annual sick leave that 
the Marine Engineers were in the same posi- 
tion as the Railway Employees, that increases 
granted to the Railway Employees had been 
given to the engineers, that the present wages 
and working conditions were equitable and no 
case had been made out by the employees and 
that in any case the companies were operating 
at substantial loss and no increase or change 
in working conditions could be granted and 
that any such change as requested would result 
in demands in the case of Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and Canadian National 
Railways from the railway employees and cer- 
tainly in the case of all the companies from 
other seagoing categories. The possibility of 
settlement through the mediation of the Board 
was considered from time to time but no com- 
mon ground could be found. 

5. The Board has met at length on several 
occasions and has carefully reviewed the briefs 
presented by both sides and considered the 
same together with the evidence and the ex- 
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hibits and the oral arguments presented. The 
Board is set up to deal with the position of the 
Marine Engineers only in the coastwise service 
of the Companies involved and the fact that 
two of the Companies also operate great rail- 
ways and that an increase in wages or change 
of working conditions applied to these engi- 
neers may be used in support of demands by a 
group or groups of employees on the railways 
or any other branch of transportation is not 
a circumstance that the Board considers of 
weight. On the other hand it is urged that the 
steamship service of the Canadian Pacifft Rail- 
way and the Canadian National Railways and 
particularly the Union Steamship Company 
and Frank Waterhouse & Co., Ltd., presently 
are operating at substantial losses. This is due 
to greatly increased operating costs and in 
spite of greatly increased traffic. A slight in- 
crease in passenger fares and a small freight 
increase has not served to close the gap. Any 
increase in wages or reduction of hours (where 
the recipient is on a monthly wage) of course 
adds to the operating costs and unless followed 
by an increase in efficiency adds to the deficit. 
Due to the nature of the employment under 
consideration the efficiency cannot* be materi- 
ally increased and therefore the additional cost 
of the requests is a straight overhead addition 
and if allowed can be compensated for only 
through increased operating efficiency and/or 
increased passenger fares and freight rates. 

6. Figures produced of which the correct- 
ness was unchallenged show that since 1922 
Marine Engineers have lagged far behind the 


general average in percentage of wage 
Increases and although since 1939 they have 
received cost of living bonuses totalling 


$32.41 and a general increase in 1946 of 
$20.80 that they have lagged substantially 
behind all the quoted industries in this period. 
The standard required of marine engineers is 
high and not only has not declined in recent 
years but rather has increased and the use of 
older ships (necessary due to lack of building 
during the war period) makes the work more 
onerous than heretofore. The differential in 
favour of marine engineers as against sta- 
tionary engineers formerly in favour of those 
at sea now appears to favour those in industry 
and although there are certain factors favour- 
ing the marine engineers such as stability of 
employment, certainty of promotion, pension 
(in Canadian Pacific and Canadian National) 
and free transportation, there are other 
factors such as absence from home life, diffi- 
cult living conditions and length of time on 
duty which must be considered. 

7. The Board sees no justification in the 
request that chief engineers be paid a salary 
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within $15.00 per month of the master’s 
wage or that the second engineer should have 
80 per cent of the chief’s wage and feels that 
an arbitrary differential would be unsatisfac- 
tory and probably a detriment to the service. 
Furthermore, the wages requested would bring 
the chief engineer in most cases to a wage 
in excess of that of the master. The Board 
recommends that the present monthly rates 
paid to chief engineers on all ships in the 
various services should be increased by 
twelve and one-half per centum and that all 
other engineers involved in this dispute should 
recelve an increase of fifteen per centum. The 
Board further recommends that an increase 
be given to junior engineers of $5.00 per 
month after one year’s satisfactory service and 
$10.00 per month after two years’ satisfactory 
service. The Board further recommends that 
the said increases be put into effect retro- 
active to the Ist day of July 1947. 

8. The Board strongly favours the reduction 
of the weekly hours of work of the marine 
engineers. Forty-eight hours per week (44 
while in port) is too long for the type of work 
done by these employees and the conditions 
under which it is done. Such a reduction 
would not mean that a five-day week can be 
worked. Now the men are on duty, except 
when the ship is undergoing repairs, seven days 
per week but are allowed one day free of the 
ship which is accumulated and taken at a 
suitable time. The application of a 44-hour 
week or a 40-hour week therefore presents no 
technical difficulty and the Board recommends 
that a reduction of hours be placed in effect 
as soon as practicable. Evidence further 
clearly shows that sufficient relief cannot be 
obtained to enable the senior engineers to have 
their full shore leave and this factor, coupled 
with the increased cost would seem to prevent 
its application at the present date. 

9. The Board finds that no case has been 
made out for an increase in subsistence allow- 
ance. The rates paid deep sea engineers who 
have no alternative accommodation have no 
application to this coast-wise industry where 
full alternative subsistence aboard the ship 
must be made available by the companies. 

10. The Board strongly favours the principle 
of pay during enforced absence from work 
due to illness and believes that the sense of 
security engendered thereby is of marked 
advantage to both employer and employee. 
In the absence of compensation the tendency 
is for the employee to remain on duty even 
though suffering from a communicable illness 
or disease and thereby endangering the health 
and efficiency of those with whom he is 
working. The question of a contributory 
scheme has never been discussed between the 
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parties. The Board is of the opinion that a 
well planned scheme of health insurance pro- 
viding for a reasonable monthly sum to cover 
those who may fall ill not only for short 
periods but for a lengthy time is far superior 
to a one or two weeks’ sick leave with pay 
and recommends that a voluntary scheme be 
established under which the Company should 
pay 50 per cent of the cost and the Marine 
Engineers 50 per cent. The Board would 
further urge that a system of superannuation 
be established by the Union Steamship Co. 
and Frank Waterhouse & Co. Ltd. for its 
engineer employees as soon as _ practicable. 
The present system whereby an old employee 
may receive a pension of an undeterminate 
amount if the Company is able and willing at 
the time of his retirement is unsatisfactory 
and unfair in this relatively stable transporta- 
tion industry. 

11. The agreement suggested by N.A/M.E. 
contains reference to accommodation provided 
and to be provided aboard the respective 
ships and a great deal of evidence to this 
question has been led by the Marine 
Engineers and, although not referred to in 
the opening brief of the employees, is covered 
later at length by both sides. It is agreed 
that the accommodation aboard ithe two ships 
presently under construction by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is entirely suitable and that 
substantial progress has been made with 
respect to the accommodation on certain 
others. A definite effort to make improve- 
ments has been and is being made. The 
Board agrees in principle that the engineer 
officers should have as satisfactory accom- 
modation as that accorded to the deck officers 
of similar rank and cannot help but feel that 
the Companies are alive to the problem. 


All of which is respectfully submitited. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C. this 29th day of 
August A.D. 1947. 


(Sgd.) J. E. Eaves 


I concur herein save as to paragraph 7 in 
respect of which I am filing a separate 
memorandum, 


(Sgd.) Gro. E. Hovusser 


I concur herein save as to paragraph 8 in 
respect of which I am filing a_ separate 
memorandum. 


(Sgd.) H. GaARrGRAVE 


Minority Report of Mr. Herbert Gargrave 


To the Honourable HumMpuHrReY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour 

With regard to the question of a reduction 
of weekly hours of work, I find myself in 
slight disagreement with other members of 
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the Board. In the paragraph on page 5 deal- 
ing with this matter I agree with the content 
matter with the exception of the final sentence 
commencing with the words “Evidence further 
clearly shows.” 

Evidence given showed that it is the inten- 
tion of the B.C. Coast SS. of the C.P.R. to 
lay up the Princess Alice at the end of the 
summer thus releasing five engineers. This 
would enable adequate relief for an immediate 
shorter work week. 

The C.N.SS. with but one boat in opera- 
tion lays over in Vancouver for two full days 
and this too would enable a shorter work 
week without any handicaps. 

Admittedly the relief engineer problem with 
the Union SS. Co. is somewhat more difficult, 
but with the summer season nearly over it is 
almost certain that one or more of the Union 
boats will be tied up, thus releasing engineers 
for relief purposes. 

For these reasons I cannot agree with my 
fellow Board members that a shorter work 
week is not immediately practicable and there- 
fore wish to recommend the institution of a 
forty-four hour week for marine engineers as 
from the end of September 1947. 


(Sgd.) H. GaARGRAVE. 


Minority Report of Mr. G. E. Housser 


I concur in the report of the other two 
members of the Board in all its findings and 
recommendations save those dealing with the 
wage increases. As to these, I am reluctantly 
compelled to disagree. 

I agree that the wages of the Marine 
Engineers appear to have lagged behind the 
general average of wage increases since 1922, 
but, for the reasons set forth by the employers 
in Paragraphs 5 to 14 (Pages 3 to 17) of 
their Brief in Rebuttal, I am of the opinion 
that this in itself is not justification for a 
wage increase. There is, however, an appar- 
ent lag behind the increases obtained during 
this period by employees in steam railways 
and water transportation, for which no satis- 
factory explanation appears to have been 
offered. I would therefore be prepared to 
join in recommendations tending to rectify 
this seeming inequality had the case presented 
by the Engineers been so framed and had evi- 
dence been available to justify our so doing 
and provide a proper formula. 

The Engineers have in their Brief limited 
their request for wage increases to the estab- 
lishment of a formula by which their wages 
would be arbitrarily tied to those of the 
Master, with percentage differentials between 
the Engineers themselves according to their ‘ 
various grades. I am in entire agreement 
with other members of the Board in their 
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disposition of this request. It is illogical and 
_ no justification whatsoever was advanced for 
placing the Chief Engineer on practically a 
wage parity with the Master. 

I cannot agree, however, that we can sub- 
stitute therefor an arbitrary percentage 
increase which is neither asked for by the 
Engineers nor agreed to by the employers. 
Such an increase might not be so objection- 
able were it workable, but in my opinion it is 
not. 

I have applied the proposed percentages to 
the wages now paid the Masters and Engin- 
eers, as shown in the various Briefs, par- 
ticularly Exhibits 388 and 49. In the result, 
it would mean that in many instances the 
Chief Engineer would receive a wage equal to 
or greater than that of the Master. Even 
more serious, the differentials which have been 
worked out over many years between the 
various classifications and the various ships 
would be completely dislocated. This is not 
the wish nor the desire of the Engineers 
themselves, as shown by the reply of Mr. 
Heard to a question propounded by the 
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Chairman to him at an early stage of the 
enquiry. 

Mr. Gossage stated in effect towards the 
close of the enquiry that the employers would 
welcome and give serious consideration to any 
recommendations by the Board tending to 
remedy any inequalities or injustices. I have 
endeavoured to work out of the evidence and 
exhibits before us some satisfactory formula. 
This I have been unable to do. I did not, 
for the reasons above stated, seek to estab- 
lish a formula based on the above-mentioned 
difference between the general wage increase 
and that enjoyed by the Marine Engineers. 
I rather attempted to work out some formula 
based on the seeming inequality between wage 
increases enjoyed by railway employees gen- 
erally and those engaged in water transpor- 
tation. The necessary information, however, 
was not available. 

Save as above indicated, I am in agree- 
ment with the other members of the Board 
in their report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Gro. EK. Housser 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between Ray-O-Vac (Canada) 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Local 3929, United Steelworkers of America 


(CIO-CCL) 


On September 2, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Concilia- 
tion Board, the personnel of which was as 
follows: J. K. Morton, K.C., Winnipeg, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, T. M. 
Long and David Orlikow, both of Winnipeg, 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Minister of Labour, 


Sir,—The matters in dispute referred to this 
Board are set forth in a submission made by 
the Union and are as follows: 

1. Wages 

2. Hours of work and overtime 

3. Statutory holidays with pay 

4. Union security 

There was considerable delay in the Board 
being able to hold hearings due to the fact 
that on April 11, 1947, there was a lay-off of 
the employees. The lay-off continued until 
sometime in July and the hearings were pro- 
ceeded with immediately it was possible to 

do so. 

' The inaugural meeting of the Board was 
held on the 6th day of May, when the mem- 
bers of the Board completed their oaths of 


office and discussed the procedure to be fol- 
lowed and the situation as it existed. It was 
decided to ask for an extension of time, which 
was granted. 

The Board held its next meeting on the 
14th day of May, at which the Union and the 
Company were. present. After hearing the 
parties, they mutually agreed to an adjourn- 
ment until the employees were back at work. 

On the 28th day of July the members of 
the Board, accompanied by the representatives 
of the parties to this dispute, met and later 
inspected the plant in operation. 

The Board sat and took evidence on the 
6th and 7th days of August, 1947. On the 
8th and 21st days of August, the Board sat 
and endeavoured to come to some agreement 
on the points in dispute. It was found, how- 
ever, that although an agreement could be 
reached on the second, third and fourth mat- 
ters in dispute, no agreement could be reached 
on the question of wages. 

A separate report will therefore be made by 
each member of the Board on the question of 
wages. 


Hours oF Work 


The Union asked for a forty-four hour week 
to which the Company agreed. The Com- 
pany contended, however, that it should be 
at liberty to require the employees to work 
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more than eight hours per day and that over- 
time would only be paid for the time worked 
in excess of forty-four hours per week. The 
Union on the other hand, contended that the 
employees should not be required to work 
more than eight hours per day for the first 
five days of the week and four hours on 
Saturday. 

The Company then agreed to a maximum 
of nine hours per day for four days a week 
and eight hours for the other day, no work to 
be done on Saturday, but submitted that it 
should adopt either of these plans to suit its 
convenience. ‘To this the Union would not 
agree. 

The Board therefore recommends that the 
forty-four hours per week agreed upon should 
be either five days of eight hours each and 
four hours on Saturday, or four days of nine 
hours per week and eight hours on the other 
day with no work on Saturday. 

In view of the fact that there does not 
appear to be much dispute as to which of 
these recommendations is preferable and both 
are acceptable to the Union, the Board recom- 
mends that the Company adopt either one or 
the other as a policy. 

The rate of time and one half for overtime 
and double time for work done on statutory 
holidays including Sundays was agreed upon 
by both parties. 


Statutory Ho.iipays With Pay 


The Union asked for the following statu- 
tory holidays with pay: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, King’s Birthday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Remembrance Day, and Christmas Day. 
The Company refused to grant any statutory 
holidays with pay. 

Taking into consideration the practice that 
is rapidly being adopted by all employers, 
the Board recommends that the following 
statutory holidays be granted with pay: New 
Year’s Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas Day. 


UNION SECURITY 


The Union asks for maintenance of mem- 
bership with an irrevocable check-off; the 
Company refuses to grant either, saying that 
this practice has tendency to make the Union 
lazy and gradually become ineffective. 

However, the Board recommends that vol- 
untary revocable check-off bé permitted but 
no maintenance of membership. 


WAGES 


The members of the Board are not in agree- 
ment with respect to wages. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) JosepH K. Morton 


Chairman 
(Sgd.) T. Mackay Lona 

Member 
(Sgd.) Davin OrLikow 

Member 


Report of Chairman on Wages 


It is with some regret that I find myself in 
disagreement with both the other members 
of the Board. Two long meetings were held 
and every attempt was made to bring the 
parties together. However, no results could 
be achieved and it was felt that it could serve 
no useful purpose to hold any further 
meetings. 

I have carefully considered the submissions 
made by the Union and by the Company on 
the question of wages. The basic rate for 
women is 42c per hour and for men 55c, with 
an incentive pay in addition thereto. 


I am concerned with the basic rate of pay. 


Mr. Guild for the Company stated that the 
Company paid its employees in the United 
States, in a plant manufacturing the same 
articles produced here, from 70 cents per 
hour for women and 90 cents to $1.00 per 
hour for men. The Company’s main product 
in Winnipeg is a flashlight battery which sells 
here for 15 cents, the same article selling in 
the United States for 10 cents. 


The Company would not agree to an 
increase in the basic rate of pay, but sug- 
gested the following: “there be a rate range 
of 10 cents per hour for all day-rated male 
jobs so long as they remained day-rated jobs. 
It 1s agreed that the management on a merit 
basis can raise or lower the pay of a given 
individual within the limits of said rate 
range.” 

The Company contends that the employees 
earn considerably more than the basic rate 
on the incentive plan and, outside of the 
proposal referred to, makes no further sug- 
gestions in so far as wages are concerned. 

The Company stressed the fact that they 
were carrying on a new type of industry in 
Manitoba and that they had not made a 
profit last year, and would not do so this 
year. 

The Company granted an increase of 3 
cents per hour for women and 5 cents per 
hour for men on November 1 last. 

The Union asks for a flat across-the-board 
increase of 15 cents per hour. 

The Union strongly contended that the 
cost of living should be the deciding factor 
in the fixing of the wages. 
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The Union submits for comparison wages 
paid in the vicinity of Winnipeg in packing 
houses, wholesale and retail stores, steel 
industry and the brewery industry, all of 
which show the rate considerably higher than 
that paid by the Company. It is doubtful if 
I can apply the rates suggested by the Union 
to the Company in question here. I feel I 
must take into consideration the working 
conditions in a plant. The high rate of wages 
paid by the packing plant is undoubtedly a 
result of the nature of the work to be done 
and other working conditions. 


I have carefully considered all of the rep- 
resentations made and to the best of my 
ability endeavoured to apply the rate of 
wages paid in different industries taking into 
consideration the nature of the work done in 
those industries: 

I cannot hold with the Union that the cost 
of living is the deciding factor of the rate 
of wages to be paid, neither can I agree with 
the statement of the Company that the stan- 
dard of living required to be maintained in 
the United States is higher than that required 
in Canada, and that this accounts to some 
extent for the difference in pay. 


I feel that the employees are entitled to a 
fair remuneration for the work that they do, 
taking into consideration the nature of the 
employment, the ability of the employer to 
pay, the amount involved, the working con- 
ditions of the plant and the fact that the 
present employees are all experienced. 


I had tentatively made the suggestion to 
the other members of the Board, with the 
intention that we fix a basis for bargaining, 
that an increase of 7 and 5 cents per hour be 
granted; however, the desired result was not 
attained because, although the Union were 
prepared to come down in their demands, the 
Company was not prepared to grant any 
increase. 

There was a lay-off of three and a half 
months this year. The Company hopes to 
give some continuity of service. There is no 
guarantee as to this, however. It would 
appear to me that continuity of service should 
be a strong factor in determining the basic 
rate of wages and in my opinion, if contin- 
ulty of service cannot reasonably be assured 
then the rate should be higher. 


I, therefore, recommend that the basic 


hourly rate for men be increased from 55 


cents per hour to 62 cents per hour and the 
basic rate for women be increased from 42 
cents per hour to 47 cents per hour. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) JosepH K. Morron, 
Chairman 
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Report of Mr. Long on Wages 


To The Honourable Minister of Labour, 

The members of the Board are in agree- 
ment in all matters in dispute except wages. 

I oppose any increase in wages principally 
on the following grounds:— 

1. The Company began operations in Win- 
nipeg about two years ago at a time when 
there was very high employment and the 
Company had no difficulty hiring all the help 
they wanted at the wages they offered. These 
rates were increased in late 1946. 

2. After the lay-off of employees for over 
two months in 1947, the Company had no 
difficulty getting former employees to return 
to work, although many had obtained other 
employment during the lay-off. This shows 
the rates of pay and working conditions were 
attractive to these employees. 

3. At least nine employees had formerly 
been employed by packing houses which the 
union states pay considerably higher wages. 
These employees returned to this Company’s 
employ after the lay-off in 1947. 

4. The letter dated March 28, 1947, from 
Arthur J. March of the Union addressed to 
the Company at the time the Union applied 
for a Conciliation Board, does not mention 
wage rates as being a matter in dispute. The 
Union was apparently satisfied then with the 
wages. 

5. The Company is a new industry in Can- 
ada, and has still no very clear idea as to 
what its business experience will be, and what 
success it will have in operating in Canada. 
The Company stated that it had a small profit 
of about $500 in 1946, and expected a loss 
in 1947, and had cut down many expenses 
accordingly such as advertising and sales pro- 
motion expense. Every effort should be made 


‘to encourage this new industry in Manitoba 


in order to provide employment here. Hence 
labour costs should not be increased unless 
clearly justified. In my opinion an increase 
is not ciearly justified. 

6. An anxious comparison of- comparable 
wage rates in Manitoba leads me to believe 
that the Company is paying good wages in 
comparison with rates prevalent in light 
manufacturing industries in Manitoba. The 
majority of the Company’s employees are 
women. According to the Company’s evi- 
dence of earnings their female employees earn 
as much as a good experienced stenographer 
though not as much as the highest paid steno- 
graphers of the secretary class. I consider this 
rate of earnings very satisfactory for prac- 
tically unskilled female help. 


Respectfully submitted 
(Sgd.) T. M. Lone 
Member of Conci%ation Board 
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Report of Mr. Orlikow on Wages 


In my opinion the requests of the union in 
respect to wages, hours of work, statutory holi- 
days with pay and union security were entirely 
justified in themselves and in relation to the 
prevailing conditions in the Winnipeg area. 


In order to reach agreement with the other 
members of this Board, I have compromised on 
three of the Union’s requests—hours of work, 
statutory holidays with pay and union security. 
Because of the Company’s adamant refusal to 
make any real offer to raise its sub-standard 
wages, which was the main issue at stake, this 
compromise has proven fruitless. 


I have agreed to the recommendation of 
the other members of this Board that four 
statutory holidays be granted with pay despite 
the fact that it is becoming more and more the 
practice to grant pay to employees on all 
statutory holidays, 

I have agreed to the recommendation for a 
voluntary revocable check-off reluctantly in 
view of the fact that there has as yet never 
been an agreement between the Union and the 
Company, and with the hope that the Union’s 
compromise on this point would induce the 
Company to compromise on other points. 
More and more agreements are today being 
negotiated containing a closed shop clause. 
According to Lasour Gazerre figures, more 
than 50 per cent of all agreements now nego- 
tiated contain such clauses. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the Union’s request for main- 
tenance of membership and irrevocable check- 
off clauses were reasonable requests. 

It was, however, on the question of wages 
that the Company showed that it had no in- 
tention of giving its employees anything but 
the lowest possible standards. The Union re- 
quested a fifteen cent an hour increase for all 
employees. The Company refused to increase 
the wages of its employees at all, except that 
at its own discretion it might raise or lower 
the base pay of its male employees by ten 
cents over the base pay. Naturally no union 
could accept such a proposal. 


In support of its request the Union pointed 
out that wages paid in the packing, steel and 
brewery industries, and in wholesale and re- 
tail stores in the Winnipeg area were much 


higher than they were in the plant concerned © 


in this dispute. The Union also pointed out 
in its presentation that the cost of living has 
increased very substantially in recent months 
and that this increase is continuing. From 
July 2, 1946 to April 1, 1947, the cost of living 
index increased by 5-5 points; the cost of 
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living index for food for the same period in- 
creased by 7-4 points; the rétail index for 
commodities in the same period of time in- 
creased by 7°8 points. 

The members of this Board had an oppor- 
tunity to see the plan in operation. This 
plant has an assembly line type of production 
and the work, in my opinion, is as arduous as 
that done in most other industries in the 
Winnipeg area. 

In the discussions with the representative of 
the Company, it became apparent that even 
the small number of employees at present em- 
ployed have no assurance that theirs is likely 
to be continuous and permanent employment. 
Their wages, ought, therefore, to be substan- 
tially higher than those of employees who 
have guaranteed, continuous employment. 

This Board was informed that the Com- 
pany’s employees in their American plants are 
paid from 80 cents to $1 an hour instead of 
the 42 cents and 55 cents paid here. This is 
done despite the fact that the Company sells 
its flashlight battery at 10 cents in the United 
States instead of the 15 cents for which the 
battery is sold in Canada. I cannot believe, 
without evidence which was not forthcoming 
from the Company, that the price of materials 
is so much greater in Canada, that the Com- 
pany’s rates of pay are all that they can afford 
to pay without being able to make a profit. 

The Company’s representative argued strenu- 
ously that “ability tc pay” had no bearing on 
the case. I cannot believe that the Company 
really believes that this is so, since I am cer- 
tain that the Company would not hesitate to 
pass on part of the burden of hard times to 
the employees in the form of wage cuts. At 
the present time, when business profits are at 
an all-time high, the Company ought to be 
willing to pass on part of its increased earnings 
to its employees in the form of higher wages. 

The Company has argued that it has not 
been in production for long enough at one time 
to know what its actual costs of production 
are. In view of this fact and in view of the 
fact that the present agreement would only 
run until the Ist of December of this year, at 
which time the whole question of wages could 
again be discussed without prejudice to either 
side, I would therefore recommend, taking 
into consideration everything I have referred 
to, that the basic hourly rate for men be in- 
creased from 55 cents to 65 cents and that the 
basic hourly rate for women be increased from 
42 cents to 52 cents. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Davin OrLtIkKow 
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Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute Between City of Winnipeg and 
Federation of Civic Employees, Central Council (CCL) 


On September 2, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Concilia- 
tion Board, the personnel of which was as 
follows: Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. 
Dysart, Winnipeg, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, G. F. Bentley and A. 8S. Simpson, both 
of Winnipeg, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey MuircHe tt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

We the undersigned, being members of a 
Conciliation Board appointed by you on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1947, to “endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties” above named 
“on the matters on which they have not 
agreed” ,—having done all that has been prac- 
ticable in the circumstances, beg leave to 
submit herewith our Report. 

The matters on which the parties had not 
agreed, or which developed out of our dis- 
cussions, were,— 

(1) the date on which a $10 a month 
increase in wages to all civic em- 
ployees was to become effective, namely: 
whether July 1, 1946 (as the Federa- 
tion requested) or January 1, 1947 (as 
the City Council had decided), and 

(2) the procedure for settling wage claims. 

At those meetings of the Board which the 
parties, respectively, attended, the City was 
represented by Garnet Coulter, K.C. (Mayor 
of Winnipeg) and Alderman H. C. Morrison, 
K.C., Chairman of the City’s Standing Com- 
mittee on Legislation and Reception—that is, 
the Committee which has the duty of con- 
sidering and reporting on matters of salaries 
and wages to be paid to officers and em- 
ployees of the City, which for brevity is here- 
inafter referred to as the Wage Committee; 
and the Federation was represented by Leon 
Mitchell, the Business Agent of the Federa- 
tion, and at times by others. 

Regarding the date from which the pay 
increase should begin: the material filed with 
us shows that in December, 1945, the Federa- 
tion requested the City Council to enter into 
negotiations for a collective agreement for 
the year 1946. The request was referred to 
the Wage Committee, but little more, if 
anything, was done until June 18, 1946, when 
the Federation filed a claim for a blanket 
increase in pay of $15 a month to begin 


July 1, 1946. On July 3 negotiations were 
begun by the Federation with the Advisory 
Board of Employer and Employees (a Board 
newly set up by the City Council to advise 
and assist the Wage Committee) and were 
continued with that Board until October 17, 
1946, when they were continued with the 
Wage Committee assisted by that Board; and 
on November 11, 1946, the Wage Committee, 
by a majority vote, decided to recommend 
a $10 a month increase retroactive to July 1, 
1946. That recommendation was then sub- 
mitted to the Finance Committee of the 
City, as required by by-law, and was there 
approved. It then went to the City Council 
on December 16, 1946, but was there rejected 
by a vote of 10 to 8. On this vote some of 
the members of the Wage Committee voted 
against the recommendation. 

The refusal of the Council to adopt a recom- 
mendation which had been passed by two of 
its standing committees, comprising thirteen 
of the nineteen members of the Council, came 

a shock to the Federation. The Federa- 
tion now claims that the rejection amounted 
to a repudiation of what, in their view, was: 
an agreement. In rejecting the recommenda- 
tion, however, the City did so only as to the 
date of retroactivity,—it did grant the $10 
monthly increase to begin January 1, 1947. 
Incidentally, that increase has been paid ever 
since January 1, 1947. ~ 


In our discussions with them, the City rep- 
resentatives indicated quite clearly that in 
their opinion there was no reason to expect 
the Council to make this increase retroactive 
to July 1, 1946, or to any other date prior to 
1947. This view had _ been previously 
expressed at the meetings held by Thomas J. 
Willams, your Conciliation Officer, who, in 
his Report to you of February 24, 1947, 
records that “it is generally felt there will be 
no change in the City Council’s decision to 
make the $10 a month effective from January 
1, 1947”; and he adds that Mr. Mitchell, the 
Federation’s Agent, shared in that opinion. 
Our inquiries have led us to the same con- 
clusion. The basic fact is that the City, 
always tightly pressed in its efforts to balance 
its annual budget, can not, without great 
embarrassment, open the matter up at this 
stage and add to the 1947 budget an appro- 
priation for the previous year. Having come 
to that conclusion, we early decided that it 
would be not only unnecessary, but a waste 
of time and effort, to call for any evidence or 
argument on the merits of the Federation’s 
claim to have July 1, 1946, as the retroactive 
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date. Accordingly, we called for no such evi- 
dence or argument, and therefore make no 
recommendation on the merits of the Federa- 
tion’s claim in this respect. 

Instead, we have devoted our main efforts 
to improving the procedure complained of. 
There is no doubt at all in the minds of 
anyone concerned in the matter, that the 
procedure heretofore followed by the City 
Council has been inadequate, and has resulted 
in dissatisfaction. The least satisfactory 
feature of that procedure has been that the 
employees have had to negotiate with a 
Committee of the City on matters of wage 
applications, without knowing what might or 


might not be acceptable to the City Council;. 


and that if the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are rejected--as they were in this 
instance—the whole application falls to the 
ground without giving the employees another 
chance to modify their claims or to effect 
any compromise. To go any farther, they 
really have to begin all over again. ‘This 
feature of the procedure ought to be 
remedied. Both the Mayor and Alderman 
Morrison fully concurred in this view. The 
Federation, in the meetings with Mr. Williams, 
your Conciliation Officer, declared in effect 
they would be satisfied if “some guarantee 
were given by the Council that the same 
situation would not again happen.” In their 
meetings with us, the Federation’s spokesmen, 
while not abandoning their claims to the 
retroactive pay increase, did lay special 
emphasis upon the urgent need of getting some 
such “guarantee”, and they contributed great 
assistance to us in our efforts to obtain it. 

Difficulties lay in the way of working out 
some satisfactory formula. The difficulties 
were not with men, but with the legal aspects 
of the problem. On the one hand, the pro- 
visions of the City Charter, and the nature 
of the City Council, impose limitations 
which have to be observed. The Council is 
a legislative as well as an administrative body 
and cannot be committed, in advance, to the 
adoption of any recommendation of its Com- 
mittees, nor to indicate in advance any par- 
ticular course of conduct that it will follow. 
Every alderman must be left free to decide 
in Council meeting each question upon its 
merits—as those merits appear at the moment 
he votes upon it. 

Accordingly, we had the Federation pre- 
pare a Formula to suit their desires. This we 
submitted to the City representatives, but it 
was, aS we knew, far too wide to fit into the 
City Charter. Then Alderman Morrison sub- 
mitted to us a counter proposal,—but this, 
when submitted to the Federation, fell far 
short of their minimum requirements. Next, 
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the Board drafted a Formula—a sort of com- 
promise—which the Federation approved, but 
which the City could not accept. However, 
with that as a basis, the matter was shuttled 
back and forth between the Federation and 
the City, at every step being revised, until 
after no fewer than eight attempts it was 
finally got into shape, when it was acceptable 
to both parties. In this form it has been 
approved by the Federation, and, on the 
recommendation of the Wage Committee, was 
adopted by the City Council at its regular 
fortnightly meeting on August 25. 

We are satisfied that this mew procedure 
will prove of real value to both the Federa- 
tion and the City. It will be given a fair 
chance; and while it may need to be further 
developed in the future, to take care of 
“working conditions’ as well as “wage sche- 
dules”, it is at least a substantial start in the 
right direction. Nor should it embarrass any 
of the other three Unions of civic employees, 
—rather it should aid them in their own 
respective negotiations with the City. 

The provisions for the new procedure are 
set forth in Appendix A. attached hereto. 

In conclusion, we express our appreciation 
of the spirit in which these negotiations were 
carried on. It was evident throughout that 
the Federation had a real ground of com- 
plaint and were anxious to improve conditions 
for the future. It was also evident that the 
Mayor and Alderman Morrison were very 
sympathetic and anxious to have the pro- 
cedure so revised that the relationship between 
the City and the employees might be con- 
ducted in the most harmonious and satis- 
factory way. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart 


Chairman 
(Sgd.) G. F. BENTLEY 

Member 
(Sgd.) A. S. Stmpson 

Member 


Appendix A 


Regulations governing the Procedure to be 
followed in all applications by Civic 
Employees for changes wn their 
wage structure 


1. Employees of the City may, not later than 
October 1 in any year, through their repre- 
sentatives, notify Council of their desire to 
discuss the general Civic wage structure, and 
shall forward their submissions in writing. 

2. Council shall notify all representatives of 
employees of such submissions, and refer the 
submissions to .its’ appropriate Standing Com- 
mittee, which shall meet, in camera, with the 
representatives, and, as soon as possible, report 


to Council. 
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3. If the discussions result in concurrence 
between the representatives and the Com- 


mittee, the Committee shall report thereon to 
the Council, and if the Council adopts the 
report the general wage structure shall be 
determined thereby for the period of the next 
calendar year, unless Council on its own initia- 
tive makes a general increase in wages. 

4. If there has not been concurrence in the 
discussions leading up to the report, or if 
Council is not prepared to adopt the report, the 
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Council shall not then pass or reject the report; 
but after discussion and consideration as full 
as may be practicable, shall refer the report 
back to the Committee for further discussion 
with the representatives of the employees, and 
for subsequent report. Upon the submission to 
the Council of this subsequent report, the dis- 
cussions between the Committee and the em- 
ployees’ representatives shall be considered to 
be at an end, unless the Council decides upoa 
some other course. 


Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commssions under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 


Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver. B.C. 


OMG receipt of a complaint that 
the Alberta Wheat Pool had dismissed 
three employees in its Elevator Department 
at Vancouver, B.C., allegedly because of their 
membership in Local No. 501, United Grain 
Elevator Workers’ Union, and after a pre- 
liminary inquiry by an Industrial Relations 
Officer, the Minister of Labour on Septem- 
ber 8, 1947, appointed His Honour Judge 
Charles J. Lennox, of Vancouver, as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission under 
the provisions of Section 46A (6) of Order 
in Council P:C. 1003 to investigate the situa- 
tion. A hearing of the complaint took place 
on September 29. 

In his report to the Minister of Labour, 
the Commissioner stated that it was agreed 
by the parties that there was the necessity 
for laying off some of the employees as the 
work, being seasonal, had reached a stage 
where it was necessary that the number of 
workers be reduced. 
case upon various circumstances surrounding 
the selection of the men to be discharged. 

After considering all the evidence, the 
Commissioner came to the conclusion that the 
three men were honestly of the opinion that 
they had been laid off because they were 
members of the Union, but he could not find 
that in fact their suspicions were justified. 
He also pointed out that the management 
had agreed to take on the same three men 
again when the work justified it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


During August the Department of Labour 
was informed of a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters relative to the 
interpretation of a Finding and Direction of 
the former National War Labour Board. The 


The Union based its 


management of the Railway took the position 
that the sleeping car porters were monthly- 
rated employees and that under the award 
of the National War Labour Board they were 
entitled to and were receiving $20.80 per 
month in addition to the existing basic rates 
of pay. The Union claimed that sleeping car 
porters in assigned service were entitled to an 
increase of 10 cents per hour for a minimum 
of 240 guaranteed hours per month, with 
straight increases of 10 cents per hour for 
porters in unassigned service. 

Following a meeting between the Minister 
of Labour and representatives of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, the Minister on 
September 17, 1947, appointed the Honourable 
Mr. Justice W. F. Schroeder, of Toronto, as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
to investigate the dispute. 

At the end of the period under review, the 
report of the Commissioner had not been 
received. 


Canada Coach Lines, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


During September an Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Department of Labour con- 
ducted a preliminary inquiry into a complaint 
made by the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers 
that the ‘Canada Coach Lines, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., had discharged or otherwise 
discriminated against two employees because 
they were members or officers or representa- 
tives of the said Brotherhood. After consider- 
ation of the investigating officer’s report, the 
Minister of Labour on October 2, 1947 
appointed His Honour Judge Samuel Factor, 
of Toronto, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission to conduct a formal inquiry into 
the circumstances. 
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Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch during 
September, 1947, under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 

Branch dealt with 10 industrial disputes 
during the month of September, involving 730 
work-people employed in 16 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, 6 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 4 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as of August 31, and received further atten- 
tion in September. These disputes were dealt 
with under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act. They were thus distinct 
from and in addition to the conciliation pro- 
ceedings described on previous pages, which 
developed under the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 


ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 


Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises. British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three ‘officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, N.B., repre- 
sents the Department in the /Maritimg Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Industrial 
Relations Branch and the Director of the 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated in 
Ottawa. : 


Industries 
Mining and Smelting, ete. 


MORNE IIIS Pee Fe vee Lee ee 3 
Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather and Other Animal 
PEDUUGE Aba Ts thet «chat. : God one 1 
Transportation and Public Utzlities 
Steams Railway os war s wpulacemeers dene 1 
Wh ere Si einen ce MA. heaved: AN. 4 
Do Lap rR Cone ery GRE Ny Oia SNORE | SR ae Om 1 
WiISCENAD SOE 2 ye sbe carly llhios beciuonkt « 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
SL MET EN op Ae aisle ail he ABS «SPUR tee i 3 
ARGO CCS Tr ee mae eee cine 3 
LER CIO (PMT ee eee ta eee 4 
Predominant Cause or Object 
Tncnessenimiiwagesia emia, act. 16.8 2 
To secure or maintain union working 
CONGLBONS uatsh «wy J etpaarid: orders) wel 2 


Discharge of workers for union mem- 


bershiptor activityaiey awed. caciels sy 1 
Employment of particular persons.... 2 
Upelassified|, apy clgs bse ati mela 3 

Disposition 
Strike terminated by mediation...... 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration...... 3 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 

BEGUM FOCHIPEC foci nvic lt siti cial din ese 2 
WIENOP MIS OOS LIONS Mout. hweL sak ss cual. 1 
WISMOSIOM DERCING eee cee en ss 3 

Method of Settlement 
@Manciliation Meee, GA US ONY, 2 
PPOLLradion Pee, We. Re Ne 3 
Enyvestigavions only ase 22 0y'G Gh ae 2 
Settlementpending Pro. Ie0. era 3 


Summaries of some of the cases of general 
interest are given below:— 

Longshoremen, Montreal, P.Q.—When called 
upon to load a cargo of ammonium nitrate on 
the ss, Mont Clair for the Montreal Shipping 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., ion Sep- 
tember 15, a group of 57 longshoremen quit 
work after a few hours on the job as a 
result of apprehension caused by precautions 
taken to prevent fire. On instructions of the 
National Harbours Board, steel rollers had 


- been replaced with wooden rollers, and the 


company had relieved the men of matches, 
pocket lighters, tobacco, etc., and had pro- 
vided them with rubber boots. Also, traffic 
had been kept at some distance from the 
vessel. Later in the day four gangs of men 
undertook to load the vessel when the com- 
pany agreed under protest to pay double the 
regular hourly rates of wages. 

In response to a request for conciliation, 
an Industrial Relations Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour attended a meeting on Sep- 
tember 16 with representatives of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada and Local 375 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association in 
order to secure an agreement as to what 
practice would be adopted in future in such 
circumstances. It was explained to the repre- 
sentatives of the employees that ammonium 
nitrate was not an explosive and _ that 
the National Research Council of Canada 
was conducting investigations to deter- 
mine what special hazard, if any, was involved 
in loading the commodity on board ship. 
Agreement was finally reached that pending 
a finding by the National Research Council, 
the companies loading this commodity would 
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agree to pay into a bank designated by the 
union the difference between double-time 
rates and the ordinary rates of wages payable 
for this class of cargo under the present 
collective agreement between the parties. It 
was further provided that if the National 
Research Council did not issue a finding by 
November 20, the amount so held in trust 
would then be distributed to the workers 
concerned. The arrangement was stated to be 
a temporary one for the present shipping 
season only, and made to avoid delays in 
sailing, without prejudice. 

Coal Miners, Fernie, B.C—It was reported 
in the August issue of the Lasour Gazerrs 
(p. 1161) that the Minister of Labour had 
appointed Mr. I. F. Fitch, K:C., of Calgary, 
as the independent chairman of an Arbitra- 
tion Committee to deal with a dispute 
between District 18, United ‘Mine Workers 
of America, and the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Company, Limited. The question at issue 
was whether four employees engaged on the 
operation of a caterpillar tractor were engaged 
on “continuous employment” within the mean- 
ing of the collective agreement between the 
parties. The agreement provided that swing 
shifts might be used on all continuous 
employment operations and that the necessary 
arrangements might be made between the 
company and the local union to maintain an 
orderly change of shifts without application 
of punitive overtime rates, provided that the 


additional time involved did not exceed two - 
hours per week on the average. The chair- 


man of the Arbitration Committee arrived at 
the conclusion that the employees were 
engaged on continuous employment opera- 
tions and should be paid accordingly. 


Coal Miners, Shaughnessy, Alta—In com- 
pliance with a joint request received from 
representatives of the Domestic Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association of Western Canada and of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
the Minister of Labour on September 25 
appointed Mr. J. W. Hugill, Ts C2 eat 
Edmonton, as the independent chairman of 
an Arbitration Committee to deal with a 
dispute between the union and Lethbridge 
Collieries Limited, Lethbridge, Alta. The 
matter involved the interpretation of the 
collective agreement between the parties to 
determine whether a man employed as a 
driver during July, 1947 was entitled to con- 
tinue in that classification rather than be 
transferred to a job as a loader. In his 
findings, the chairman upheld the right of the 
employee, under the clause of the agreement 
relating to “preference of employment” and 
in the light of his seniority, to continue as 
a driver. 
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Leather Products Workers, Oshawa, Ont.— 
In the August issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
(p. 1157) it was reported that, upon the joint 
request of the parties, the Minister of Labour 
had appointed a Board of Arbitration to deal 
with a dispute between the Robson Leather 
Company, Limited, of Oshawa, and _ its 
employees represented by the International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union. The report 
of the Board was made during July, 
but a copy was not filed with the Department 
of Labour until September. The Majority 
Report of the Board, written by the chairman 
and concurred in by the employer’s nominee, 
is reproduced below:— 

“The Board of Arbitration constituted 
under Article VII of the Agreement, con- 
sisting of Dr. A. Brady, Chairman, Mr. 
Drummond Wren and Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., 
as Members, to interpret Article XII (f) of 


‘said Agreement having completed its findings 


now renders its finding and decision as 
follows :— 

“The arbitration here pertains to Article 
XII on Wages; (f) in the Agreement. 

“In interpreting a section in an agreement 
an arbitrator will normally seek to interpret 
the intention of the parties which originally 
governed their agreement to the section. 
Unfortunately it is not always easy to discern 
that intention, and months after the signing 
of an agreement the parties may express 
different and conflicting intentions, as they 
do in®this particular instance. Hence the 
arbitrator is driven to the task of putting 
upon the disputed words what seem to him 
the more commonly accepted meanings. 
Otherwise he might be led into subtle logic 
about what the intention of the parties must 
have been that would be most unreal. 

“In this case a scale of wages was to 
remain in effect for the duration of the Agree- 
ment or until a period of four months had 
elapsed ‘after the lifting of price ceilings on 
hides and Side Upper Leather’. Was the 
crucial word “lifting” intended by the parties 
to mean ‘removing’ or ‘raising’? It is need- 
less to traverse the arguments pro and con 
which were fully and ably presented before 
the Board. The outsider is struck by the fact 
that the language in the section is not the 
language of government orders or announce- 
ments, which do not refer to lifting of price 
ceilings. It is the language of the popular 
press, and it must, therefore, be given the 
meaning current in the press. In the experi- 
ence of the chairman of this Board the phrase 
‘lifting of price ceilings’ had reference gen- 
erally to the removal of price ceilings. Some- 
times it referred to the raising of the ceilings 
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to a higher level, the commoner meaning 
was their removal. At the hearing the Union 
representative quite correctly pointed out that 
the dictionary meaning of lifting did not 
support the connotation of removing. But 
unfortunately the parties in their negotia- 
tions were not following dictionary phrasing 
as closely as would have been desirable. 
Otherwise they would probably have used 
such simple and clear words as ‘removing’ or 
‘raising’, whichever they meant. Or indeed 
they might have used both words if they 
wished wage changes to be contingent upon 
both eventualities. Instead they adopted a 
loose phrase from the press, and thus created 
the present embarrassing ambiguity. Yet in 
interpreting that phrase, it must be given its 
most common meaning at the time, and that 
common meaning would appear to be 
‘removing’. Such is the Chairman’s decision.” 

Notwithstanding the Arbitration Board’s 
decision regarding the proper interpretation of 
the agreement, a strike of 270 employees of 
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the company occurred on July 30, 1947, in 
connection with the union’s demands for in- 
creased wages. As a result of mediation by 
an officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, a settlement of the dispute was 
secured on September 25 and work was 
resumed on September 29. The terms of the 
settlement fixed new starting rates, higher 
rates for day workers and an increase of 14 
cents per hour for piece-work employees. It 
was provided that no present employees 
would receive an increase of less than 10 cents 
per hour, and that the company would pay 
under certain conditions for four statutory 
holidays when not worked. The new rates 
were to become effective as of September 25 
and, in view: of the company’s previous offer 
to pay an increase of 5 cents per hour, the 
management agreed to make the offer effec- 
tive for the period from June 15 to July 29, 
1947. The parties agreed to renew their 
present agreement for a period of 12 months 
from September 25, with minor changes. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules - 





Recent Collective Agreements 


CR OLEECEE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lazsour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Act are 
summarized in separate articles following this. 


Mining: Metal Mining 


KIMBERLEY AND CHAPMAN CAMP, B.C—THE 
CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING Com- 
PANY OF CANADA Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL 
Union oF MINg, MILL AND SMELTER 
Workers, Locau 651. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1947, 
to May 31, 1948, and thereafter unless 2 
months’ notice is given by one party to the 
other. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lazour Gazerre, August, 1946, p. 1089 with 
the following changes and addition: 

Check-off: employer agrees to deduct initia- 
tion fees and union dues for employees who so 
desire. 

Basic hourly wage rates: (effective June l, 
1947) common labourers 74 cents, plant 
labourers 773 cents, helpers 81 cents, operators 
844 to 914 cents, chief operators and repairmen 
95 cents to $1.02, timbermen, miners (drift 
and stope) 98% cents; miners (raise or shaft), 
painters and steam engineers third class $1.02; 
chief flotation operators and journeymen 
tradesmen $1.053; toolmakers $1.09; steam 
engineers—second class $1.124; barmen $1.16. 
The company also agrees to pay to each 
employee an “interim adjustment” amounting 
to 174 cents per hour for the period of 12 
months commencing on the effective date of 
this agreement. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


KircHENER, ONt—DomINiIon Rusper Co. Lp., 
TEXTILE DIVISION AND UNITED RUBBER, 
Cork, LINOLEUM AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 296. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 13, 
1947, to March 12, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice, with supple- 
mentary agreement of July 10, 1947. The 
agreement may be re-opened by either party for 
negotiation on 30 days’ notice, if warranted 


by economic conditions. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole collective bargain- 
ing agency for all eligible hourly paid em- 
ployees. There will be no discrimination, 
intimidation, or coercion because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. Check- 
off: company will deduct union dues monthly 
from pay of employees who so authorize and 
remit same to the union. 

Hours of work and overtime: company agrees 
to furnish union with standard daily hours as 
at present set by the company. Overtime shall 
consist of all hours worked in excess of stan- 
dard daily hours, or of all hours in excess of 
48 hours per week whichever is the greater. 
Time and one-half will be paid for such over- 
time and for all work on Sundays and 8 speci- 
fied holidays. Six additional holidays are paid 
holidays for employees working the last sche- 
duled shift preceding and the first scheduled 
shift succeeding the holiday. Double time will 
be paid for any work performed on any of these 
6 holidays and single time for the balance of 
the standard shift. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s service with the company, 2 
weeks with pay for employees with 5 or more 
years’ service. A 10-minute rest period will 
be permitted on each half shift. One 10- 
minute rest period will be allowed on each 8 
hour shift. 

Wage rates: a general wage increase of 9 
cents per hour across the board will be granted 
to all hourly paid employees effective June 30, 
1947. Where standard shift operation is three 
shifts per day, the company will pay off-shift 
premium of 3 cents per hour for second shift 
work, and 5 cents per hour for third shift 
work. Where 2 shift operation is standard in 
a department, 4 cents per hour premium will 
be paid for second shift work. (In the case of 
boiler house personnel where 24-hour operation 
is required, 4 cents per hour extra will be paid 
for work done between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Winniesrc, Man—THe WInnirec Lapis’ 


CLOAK AND SuIT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GAR- 
MENT WoRKERS UNION, LOcAL 216. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1948 to December 31, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year unless 3 months’ notice is 
given by either party. The employers recog- 
nize the union as the sole agent and representa- 
tive of the workers engaged in the industry. 
Closed shop: the employers shall engage and 
retain in their employ only workmen who have 
been furnished by the union and who are union 
members in good standing, and who present to 
the employer a working card, properly signed 
by the union. No discrimination shall be exer- 
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cised by the employer or employees because of 
past activities or attitude of employer or 
employees. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: no over- 
time shall be worked in the industry unless 
and until all unemployed members of the 
union have been absorbed, nor during the period 
from Good Friday to July 1, inclusive, and from 
Thanksgiving Day to January 1, inclusive, nor 
any Friday or Saturady, excepting with union 
permission, nor at any other time for more 
than 2 hours in each of the first 4 days of the 
week during the spring season or for more 
than one hour in each of the first 4 days of 
the week during the fall season. All such 
overtime work after 40 hours shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-quarter after 
8 hours each day, and for any work on all 
legal and religious holidays, based on the 
week’s earnings of the week during which the 
overtime was worked. ; 

Vacation: one week with pay to all em- 
ployees and provision made for a fund for 
vacation pay as well as sick benefit and/or 
hospitalization, with the employer contribu- 
ting 5 per cent and the union one per cent of 
the total weekly pay of all employees. Benefits 
shall be available from January 1, 1948 during 
the term of the agreement. 

Wage scale: only one system of work shall 
prevail in any one craft of any one factory of 
an employer, either piece work or week work, 
excepting that in any factory operating on a 
piece work basis, the cutters and pressers may 
be excluded and permitted to operate on a 
weekly basis. Piece work rates shall be settled 
by a union committee and the employer. All 
beginners engaged by the manufacturer after the 
execution of the agreement shall be paid on the 
basis of 35 cents per hour during the first 2 
months of employment. All workers engaged in 
sample making shall be paid a minimum of $43 
per week; fully-skilled cutters, pressers and 
operators’ minimum weekly wage to be $43 and 
that of fully-skilled finishers to be $33. All 
general, unskilled, non-craft help, performing 
services in any factory upon work which it is 
not convenient or advisable to have performed 
on a piece work or incentive basis shall be paid 
on a weekly basis at a rate to be mutually 
agreed upon and adjusted from time to time 
between the employer and the union represen- 
tative. 

Cost of living bonus to compensate for the rise 
in the cost of living as shown by the Dominion 
Government cost of living index, or for an ad- 
justment in the event of a fall, has been agreed 
upon. The figure for the first of October shall 
set the bonus for the following year—if the 
figure is between 121 and 129 the manufacturers 
agree to pay to each employee weekly thereafter 
for the whole of the year a 7 per cent bonus 
on the total amount earned by each employee 
each week, including moneys earned for over- 
time work at the established overtime rate 
(employee must have completed a minimum of 
40 hours’ work in each week in each year to be 
eligible for such bonus). If the cost of living 
figure is between 130 and 134 the bonus pay- 
able shall be 10 per cent of the total weekly 
wage earned, and similarly, if the cost of living 
index figure is between 135 and 139 the bonus 
shall be 15 per cent and so on, 5 per cent for 
each 5 points increase thereafter. On the other 
hand if the cost of living index drops there will 
be a corresponding reduction in the bonus. 
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Changing job: In order to ensure to each 
employer a sufficient number of skilled help to 
enable him to turn out the season’s work it is 
agreed that no employee, other than for just 
cause, be allowed to change his or her position 
from one employer to that of another during the 
months of January to April inclusive, nor 
during June to November inclusive in each year 
of the term of the agreement without first re- 
celving the express permission from the union, 
otherwise the union is not to furnish employee 
with a requisite union card. 

Lateness, leaving work early and absenteeism 
shall be dealt with by special committee set up 
by the union and management which shall have 
the power, if they find any employee guilty of 
any of the above infractions, to deny such em- 
ployee a union working card thereafter and/or 
withhold from such employee in addition the 
whole or any part of any bonus unpaid and 
owing to such employee at the date of finding 
by committee. 

Provision is made for division of work during 
slack seasons, grievance procedure and arbitra- 
tion of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MontreaL, P.Q.—PuHinurs Evecrrica, Works 
LIMITED AND THE UNitep ExectricaL, Rapio 
AND Macuine Workers or America, Loca 
528. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 11, 1947 
to April 10, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole and exclusive collective 
bargaining agency of employees in respect of 
wages, hours of work or other working condi- 
tions. The Company and the union agree that 
there will be no discrimination, intimidation or 
coercion because of membership or non-member- 
ship in the union. 


_Check-off: The company shall deduct initia- 
tion fee and/or monthly union dues from the 
pay of employees who so authorize and remit 
same to the union until revoked. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for the first 4 hours’ over- 
time after 8 hours in any one day Monday to 
Friday inclusive and for the first 12 hours’ work 
on Saturday. Double time shall be paid for all 
work beyond 12 hours in any one day Monday 
to Saturday inclusive and for work on Sundays 
and 5 specified holidays. An additional 3 holi- 
days are paid holtdays for employees having 90 
days’ or more continuous service with the com- 
pany and who work the workday immediately 
preceding and the workday after the holiday. 
Employees working on any of these 3 holidays 
will receive time and one-half in addition to 
their regular rates of pay. Vacation: 3 weeks 
with pay for employees with 21 years’ or more 
seniority, 2 weeks with pay to those with 3 
years’ seniority and one week with pay to 
employees with 1 year’s seniority. Employees 
with 6 months’ seniority will be entitled to 2 
days vacation with pay, those with 8 months 
to 3 days and those with 10 months to 4 days. 
A premium of 10 per cent will be paid for 
night shift work over the rates paid for the 
corresponding day shift. The last 5 minutes 
of working time before lunch will be granted 
for washing up. Hourly wage rates: the com- 
pany agrees to pay 15 cents per hour increase 
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from effective date of agreement to all em- 
ployees and the union agrees to accept for 
the duration of the agreement the company’s 
present schedule of wage rates with the addition 
thereto of such increase, unless the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ Cost of Living index for 
any consecutive 2-month period, after the expiry 
of 4 months from the date of signing of the 
agreement, shows an increase or decrease of not 
less than 5 points above or below the index 
figure for April, 1947, then the parties agree 
that after the expiry of the sixth month the 
matter of wage rates may be re-opened once 
during the life of the agreement on 15 days’ 
notice and to negotiate with regard thereto. If, 
after 30 days of such negotiating an agreement 
cannot be reached, the matter will be arbitrated 
as provided in the agreement. The decision of 
the majority of said Arbitration Board shall be 
accepted by both parties. Starting rates for new 
male employees shall be 69 cents per hour and 
this rate shall automatically be increased at the 
end of 6 weeks to 74 cents. The starting rate 
for new female employees shall be 61 cents per 
hour and shall automatically be increased to 66 
cents per hour after 6 weeks’ employment. 
Males—-power cable department includes cabling 
machine operators 82 to 89 cents, helpers 74 to 
76 cents, paper insulating machine operators 
79 to 82 cents; telephone cable department in- 
cludes belting machine operators, 74 to 79 cents, 
insulating machine operators, twisting machine 
operators, labourers 74 to 76 cents, paper cutting 
machine operators 77 to 82 cents; lead depart- 
ment includes impregnating tank operators 76 
to 89 cents, labourers, lead press helpers 74 to 
76 cents, lead press operators 76 to 89 cents; 
armour department includes spooling machine 
operators (hand), wire armouring machine 
helpers 74 to 76 cents, wire armouring machine 
operators 76 to 86 cents; test department in- 
cludes wire and cable inspectors 74 to 94 cents, 
labourers 74 cents; braiding department ma- 
chine operators 74 to 79 cents; finishing depart- 
ment—dip tank operators 74 to 77 cents, leading 
hand 79 to 84 cents; shipping department— 
labourers 74 to 77 cents, clerks 77 to 84 cents; 
machine shop department—stationary engineer 
79 to 81 cents, maintenance machinist 82 to 96 
cents, maintenance mechanics 74 to 82 cents, 
steamfitter 84 to 99 cents, steamfitter’s helper 
79 to 84 cents; stores department—stockkeeper 
74 to 79 cents; yard and reel department— 
carpenters 84 to 94 cents, labourers 74 cents. 
reel assemblers 74 to 76 cents, reel builders 
76 to 84 cents; electrical department—main- 
tenance electricians 79 to 99 cents; females 
—braiding machine operators, twisting machine 
operators, insulating machine operators, spoolers, 
inspectors (wire and cable) 66 cents, clerks 66 
to 68 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT.—PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL WoRKS 
LIMITED AND THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 510. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 11, 
1947, to April 10, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, June 
1946, p. 780, with the following changes: 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one half for first 4 hours. overtime after 8 
hours in any one day Monday through Friday 
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and for the first 12 hours work on Saturday. 
Double time to be paid for all work beyond 12 
hours in any one day Monday to Saturday 
inclusive and for work on Sundays and 5 speci- 
fied holidays. Three additional holidays are 
paid holidays if employee works on the work day 
immediately preceding and immediately tol- 
lowing the holiday. Any work on these 3 days 
to be paid for at time and one half in addi- 
tion to the regular rate of pay. Vacation: 
two weeks with pay for employees with 3 or 
more years’ continuous service with the com- 
pany and 3 weeks with pay for those with 21 
years’ service. 


Hourly wage rates: the company agrees to 
pay 15 cents per hour increase from April 1l, 
1947, to all employees in addition to the rates 
given in the agreement for the duration of the 
agreement unless the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost of living index for any consecu- 
tive 2 month period, after the expiry of 4 
months from the date of signing of the agree- 
ment, shows an increase or decrease of not 
less than 5 points above or below the index 
figure for April, 1947 (as published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics) then the parties 
agree that after the expiry of the 6 months the 
matter of wage rates may be re-opened once 
during the life of the agreement on 15 days’ 
notice and to negotiate with regard thereto. 
Starting rate for new male employees shall be 
69 cents per hour and this rate shall auto- 
matically be increased at the end of the first 
6 weeks to 74 cents per hour. The starting 
rate for new female employees shall be 61 
cents per hour and shall automatically be 
increased to 66 cents per hour at the end of 
the first 6 weeks’ employment. A premium of 
10 per cent will be paid for night shift work 
chi the rates paid for the corresponding day 
shift. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—UNITED-CARR FASTENER Com- 
PANY OF CANADA LTD. AND UNITED ELEC- 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 520. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 3, 
1947, to April 2, 1948, and for an additional 
year unless either party gives aotice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole and 
exclusive collective bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no discrim- 
ination, intimidation or coercion because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 
Employees are free to join or refrain from 
joining the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of employees who so authorize it 
the initiation fee and monthly union dues and 
remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week for all except engin- 
eers, firemen and watchmen-janitors. Over- 
time: time and one half for work in excess of 
9 hours per day and for work on Saturdays. 
Double time for overtime work in excess of 2 
hours on weekdays, 6 hours on Saturdays and 
for all work on Sundays and 8 specified holi- 
days. Engineers, firemen and watchmen-jan- 
itors shall receive time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours per day or 48 hours per 
week and double time for work on the seventh 
consecutive day and the 8 specified holidays. 
Two 10 minute rest periods will be allowed 
daily and two periods of 5 minutes before 
lunch and before quitting time each day for 
washing are also allowed. Shift workers on the 
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5 p.m. to midnight shift, will be allowed a paid 
lunch period of one-half hour in lieu of any 
rest periods. 

Vacation: one week with pay equal to 2 
per cent of earnings during previous year to 
all employees with 3 months’ service with the 
company. An additional wéek with pay is 
granted to employees with 5 or more years’ 
service and a third week to those with 15 or 
more years of service with the company. 

Wage rates: all rates in effect prior to this 
agreement to be increased by 5 cents per hour 
retroactive to January 1, 1947. All adjust- 
ments (excepting 5 cent increase) are retro- 
active to February 1, 1947. These rates are 
accepted as satisfactory under present econ- 
omic conditions and will apply during the term 
of the agreement unless a substantial inflation 
occurs, when the question of wage rates may 
be reopened at any time after 5 months from 
the effective date of the agreement and may be 
reopened a second time 3 months after the 
. establishment of new wage rates. The follow- 
ing are the hourly starting rates, and the rates 
after 3 months for's some of the classifications, 
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males—machine operators’ (production) 83 and 
91 cents, machine operators (tool room) $1.05 
and $1.10, tool and die makers $1.08-$1.21 and 
$1.13-$1.26, machine maintenance $1-$1.21 and 
$1.05-$1.26, receivers 85 and 90 cents, mill- 
wrights 90 and 95 cents, stationary engineers 
90-95 cents and 95. cents- $1, maintenance 
electricians 88 to 93 cents; females—assembly, 
spray paint, buffers, packers and sewing 
machine operators 58-67 cents and 64-72 cents. 
Provision is also made for a review of the 
hourly rated employees every 6 months on the 
basis of skill, accuracy, production, ete., with 
the general intention of granting increases to 
those who merit them within the limits of the 
ceiling rates of their occupational group. (This 
ceiling averages about 10 cents above the rates 
effective after 3 months). A night shift bonus 
of 5 cents per hour on hourly rates up to and 
including 79 cents per hour and one of 7 cents 
on hourly rates over 79 cents shall be paid to 
all employees on off shifts (shifts starting 
between 2 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, griev- 
ance procedure and an apprenticeship plan. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


[NX Quebec, The Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or asso- 
ciations of employers, either side may apply 
to the Provincial Minister of Labour to have 
the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade 
or industry covered by the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and 30 days 
are allowed for the filing of objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Min- 
ister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further informa- 
tion concerning this legislation is given in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1943, p. 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement, the 
amendment of 4 other agreements, the cor- 
rection of 2 agreements and the repeal of 
another agreement. These include the cor- 
rection of the agreement for the corrugated 
paper box industry in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of August 80 and the amendment of 
the agreement for grocers and butchers at 


Joliette in the issue of September 6. The 


others are summarized below. 


Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for building materials for the province 
and for building trades at Chicoutimi were 
gazetted August 23. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for building trades at 
Sorel, at St. Johns and Iberville and at Mont- 
real, as well as a request for a new agreement 
for clockmakers at Montreal, were published 
August 30. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for building trades at Hull, 
for the shoe industry for the province and for 
the wholesale fur industry at Montreal were 
all published September 6. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreement for retail food 
stores at Quebec and for a new agreement for 
building trades at Quebec were gazetted 
September 13. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 
SHOE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 20, and 
gazetted August 30, extends the term of the 


previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1247) to December 1, 
1947. 


SHOE REPAIRERS, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated September 4, and 
gazetted _September 13, makes obligatory the 
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terms of a new agreement between “L’Associa- 
tion nationale catholique des Maitres-Cordon- 
niers des Trois-Riviéres et district” and “Le 
Syndicat national catholique des Employés et 
Artisans Cordonniers des Trois-Rivieres et 
district, inc.” Agreement to be in effect from 
September 13, 1947, to September 12, 1948, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
Territorial jurisdiction includes the cities of 
Three Rivers, Cap-de-la-Madeleine and within 5 
miles from their limits. 

Hours: from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
and from 8 am. to 9 pm. on Friday. Em- 
ployees to be given one hour for the noon meal, 
and another hour for the evening meal when 
working after 6 p.m. All work in excess of 8 
hours per day is payable at time and one-half. 
No work to be performed on Sundays and 8 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rate for competent cobblers 
and shoemakers: 40 cents per hour. Appren- 
tices to be paid from 25 cents per hour during 
first 6 months to 374 cents during sixth 6 
months. Vacation: 6 days with pay after one 
year’s service. If room and/or board are pro- 
vided, not more than $2 per week per room and 
$5 per week for board may be charged. 

Provision is made for apprentice regulations. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEN’s AND Boys’ Croruine INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Corrections of Orders in Council relating to 
this industry (L.G., Oct., 1945, p. 1520; Aug., 
1946, p. 1093; Aug., 1947, p. 1174, Sept., p. 
1306, and previous issues) were published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of August 23, 1947. 
These corrections provide that all employees 
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are to receive the increase of 74 cents per hour, 
effective July 1, 1947, with the following excep- 
tions—employees in the odd pants industry to 
receive increase of 74 cents from August 16, 
1947; employees manufacturing sportswear and 
children’s clothing to be paid an increase of 5 
cents per hour from July 1, 1947. These 
increases do not apply in the case of overtime 
rates. 


EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated August 27, and 
gazetted September 6, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1514; Sept., 1946, p. 1249, 
Nov., p. 1584; Jan., 1947, p. 48) to October 31, 
1947. This agreement was previously extended 
to August 31, 1947, in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of August 16, 1947. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated August 27, and 
gazetted September 6, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1946, p. 499; Jan., 1947, p. 49, 
March, p. 370, April, p. 543) to January 2, 
1948. This agreement was previously extended 
to September 2, 1947, in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of May 31, 1947. 


Service: Municipal 


FIREFIGHTERS, QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated August 27, and 
gazetted September 6, repeals the Order in 
Council making this agreement obligatory 
(L.G., April, 1946, p. 500). 





Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that,  fol- 
lowing a petition from representatives of em- 
ployers and employees in any (or specified) 
industries, the provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act may him- 
self, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zones designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carry- 


ing out the provisions of the Act and the 
regulations. References to the summaries of 
these Acts and to amendments to them are 
given in the Laspour Gazerrs, October, 1940, 
page 1077. 

Schedules of wages and hours recently made 
binding by Orders in Council under these Acts 
include the schedules for the retail gasoline 
service industry at Windsor, published in the 
Ontario Gazette of July 19, and for the retail 
gasoline service industry at Brantford in the 
Ontario Gazette of August 23. The rescission 
of the schedule covering carpenters at Swift 
Current was published in the Saskatchewan 
Gazette of July 18. A new schedule for the 
beauty culture industry at Regina was pub- 
lished August 15. Amendments of the sche- 
dules for barbers at Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, 
Edmonton and Calgary were all published in 
the Alberta Gazette of July 31. Other schedules 
of wages and hours made binding are sum- 
marized below. 
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Nova Scotia 


Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH 


An Order in Council, dated July 15, and 
gazetted July 16 and 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bricklayers, masons 
and tile setters in Halifax and Dartmouth, to 
be in effect until April 30, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 hours per day, 5 days a week. Work 
performed on Saturday morning is payable at 
time and one-half; double time for all other 
overtime and for work on Sundays and specified 
holidays. Men working on night shift shall re- 
ceive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. Minimum 
wage rate: $1.33 per hour. Apprentices to be 
paid from 40 per cent of journeyman’s rate 
during first 1000 hours to 85 per cent during 
eighth 1000 hours. 


CARPENTERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH 


An Order in Council, dated July 15 and 
gazetted July 16 and 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at Hali- 
fax and Dartmouth, to be in effect until April 
30, 1948, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 hours per day, 40 hours per week. 
Work on Saturday morning is payable at time 
and one-half; double time for work on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and specified holidays. Men 
working on night shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. Minimum wage rate: $1.11 
per hour. Apprentices shall be paid from 50 
per cent of journeyman’s rate during first 1000 
hours to 90 per cent during eighth 1000 hours. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH 


An Order in Council, dated July 15, and 
gazetted July 16 and 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical workers 
in Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect until 
April 30, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Time and 
one-half for work on Saturday morning and for 
4 hours after the regular working day; double 
time for all other overtime and for work on 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays and specified holi- 
days. Men working on night shift shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. Minimum wage 
rate: $1.23 per hour. Apprentices shall be paid 
from 45 per cent of journeyman’s rate during 
first 1000 hours to 80 per cent during eighth 
1000 hours. 


PLASTERERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH 

An Order in Council, dated July 15, and 
gazetted July 16 and 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for plasterers at Halli- 
fax and Dartmouth, to be in effect until April 
30, 1948, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 hours per day, 40 hours per week. 
Time and one-half for work on Saturday morn- 
ing and for the first 4 hours after the regular 
shift; double time for all other overtime and 
for work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
specified holidays. Men working on night shift 
shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
Minimum wage rate: $1.21 per hour. Appren- 
tices shall be paid from 45 per cent of journey- 
man’s rate during first 1000 hours to 80 per 
cent during eighth 1000 hours. 


PLUMBERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH 

An Order in Council, dated July 15, and 
gazetted July 16 and 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for plumbers and steam- 
fitters in Halifax and Dartmouth to be in effect 
until April 30, 1948, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 hours per day, 40 hours per week. 
Time and one-half for overtime work until 10 
p.m. and for work on Saturday morning; double 
time for all other overtime and for work on 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and _ specified 
holidays. Mininmum wage rate $1.19 per hour. 
Apprentices to be paid from 45 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate during first 1000 hours to 90 
per cent during tenth 1000 hours. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS, HALIFAX AND DART- 
MOUTH 

An Order in Council, dated July 15, and 
gazetted July 16 and 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for sheet metal workers 
in Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect until 
April 30, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 hours per day, 40 hours per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half until 10 p.m. and 
on Saturday morning; double time on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and specified holidays and 
for all overtime on ship work. Minimum wage 
rate: 994 cents per hour. Apprentices shall be 
paid from 50 per cent of journeyman’s rate 
during first 1000 hours to 90 per cent during 
eighth 1000 hours. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


Harp FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 


ONTARIO 

An ‘Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted August 9, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the hard furniture industry 
of Ontario, to be in effect from August 19, 1947, 
during pleasure. This schedule is similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
LasourkR GAZETTE, June, 1946, p. 784, Dec., 
p. 1776, with the following amendments: the 
number of working hours per week is reduced 
from 47 to 45. Minimum wage rates: class B 
employees from 36 cents per hour during first 
6 months to 52 cents during fifth 6 months, 


_ afterwards class A rates; class C from 46 cents 


per hour during first 6 months to 52 cent during 
third 6 months, afterwards Class A rates; Class 
A 58 cents per hour; classes A and C com- 
bined 70 cents minimum average. (These are 
increases of from one to 5 cents per hour over 
the previous minimum rates in the previous 
schedule.) 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, CORNWALL 


An Order in Council, dated July 4, and 
gazetted July 19, makes binding the terms of 
‘a new schedule for carpenters at Cornwall, to 
be in effect from July 29, 1947, during pleasure. 
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Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week, All overtime is payable at double time, 
except that 3 hours’ overtime may be added to 
any regular working-day at time and one-half. 
Employees working on night shift shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. Minimum wage 
rate: $1.10 per hour. Apprentices are governed 
by the provisions of the Apprenticeship Act. 


CARPENTERS, BROCKVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated July 4, and 
gazetted July 19, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for carpenters at Brockville, to 
be in effect from July 29, 1947, during pleasure. 
Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for ordinary 
overtime work performed on Saturday before 
4 p.m. or during a 3-hour period immediately, 
following any other regular working day; over- 
time work on Saturday before 6 p.m. to permit 
the pouring of concrete is payable at regular 
rates, as well as 8 hours’ work performed at 
aight which cannot be performed during regular 
working periods. All other overtime is payable 
at double time. Minimum wage rate: $1 per 
hour. Men working on night shift shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. Apprentices 
are governed by the terms of The Apprentice- 
ship Act. 


PLUMBERS, WINDSOR 


An Order in Council, dated July 4, and 
gazetted July 19, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for plumbers at Windsor, to be in 
effect from July 29, 1947, during pleasure. 
Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for over- 
time work on emergency repairs between 8 a.m. 
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and 12 noon on Saturday, where the owner of 
the shop does not work on emergency repairs 
and does not employ more than one journeyman 
mechanic on the emergency repairs; double time 
for all other overtime work. Minimum wage 
rate: $1.50 per hour. Men working on night 
shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work, Apprentices are governed by the terms 
of The Apprenticeship Act. 


PLUMBERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated July 31, and 
gazetted August 30, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for plumbers at Ottawa, to be 
in effect from September 9, 1947, during 
pleasure. Hours remain unchanged, at 40 per 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
from 5 p.m. to 12 midnight from Monday to 
Friday inclusive and from 8 a.m. to 12 noon or 
Saturday; double time for all other overtime 
work, except that one hour’s overtime at regular 
rate may be added to any regular working day 
to complete a repair job. Men working on night 
shifts shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work, Minimum wage rate: $1.25 per hour. 
Apprentices are governed by The Apprentice- 
ship Act. 


PLUMBERS, WELLAND 

An Order in Council, dated July 31, and 
gazetted August 30, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plumbers at Welland, to 
be in effect from September 9, 1947 during 
pleasure. Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 
44-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
all overtime work. Men working on night shifts 
shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
Minimum wage rate: $1.25 per hour. 


Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE REPAIRERS, REGINA 


An Order in Council, dated July 9, and 
gazettted July 18, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for shoe repairers in Regina, to 
be in effect from August 1, 1947, during 
pleasure. Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week 
with 4 hours on Wednesday, a 44-hour week. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-half. Mini- 
mum wage rates: inexperienced employees from 
$18.50 per week during first 6 months to $22.50 
during third 6 months, thereafter $25 per week. 
Employees working less than one week shall 
receive 60 cents per hour. Employees who 
work on any of the 8 specified holidays 
shall be paid, in addition to one day’s 
wages at their regular rate of wages, time and 
one-half their regular rate of wages for every 
hour or part of an hour during which they work 
on such holiday. Minimum price to be charged 
for each piece of work is included in the 
schedule. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, PROVINCE oF SASKATCHEWAN 


An order in Council, dated July 18, and 
gazetted July 25, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for barbers in the province of 
Saskatchewan, to be in effect from August 11, 
1947, during pleasure. Schedules previously in 
effect for barbers at Biggar, Estevan, Hum- 


boldt, Melville, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Regina, Rosetown, Saskatoon, 
Swift Current, Weyburn and Yorkton are res- 
cinded. Territorial jurisdiction of the present 
schedule comprises the entire province of Sas- 
katchewan. 


Hours: 44 per week. Overtime: all work 
performed by employees in excess of 11 hours in 
any one day of a week and in excess of 8 hours 
in any other day of the same week, as well as 
all work in excess of 44 hours per week, is pay- 
able at time and one-half; anything to the con- 
trary contained’ in section 4 of The Hours of 
Work Act shall not apply to such employees. 
The schedule also provides that the minimum 
rate for overtime work for all employees shall 
be 75 cents per hour together with the bonus of 
60 per cent of all charges made for work done 
by the employee in excess of the minimum 
weekly wage rate. Employees working on any 
of the specified holidays shall be paid, in addi- 
tion to one day’s wages at the regular rate, time 
and one-half their regular wage rate for every 
hour or part of an ‘hour during which they work 
on such holiday. 


Minimum wage rate for full-time employees: 
$18.50 per week ($20 in cities) plus the bonus 
of 60 per cent of all charges made for work 
done by such employee in excess of minimum 
weekly wage rate. Part-time employees are 
paid 75 cents per hour plus the bonus, with a 
minimum of $2.25 per day. 


A minimum charge scale is included in the 
schedule. 


Vocational Training 


Reorganization of Training Centres 


iw order that a high standard of training 
might be maintained, it has been necessary 
to amalgamate courses and close various 
Training Centres. In the Maritime Provinces, 
the large Training Centres at Pictou, Saint 
John Airport and Windsor, N'S., were closed 
during the month of September. Pre-Matricu- 
lation Training for veterans from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick will be carried on during 
the Winter of 1947-48 at Moncton, N.B. The 
teaching staff for the course at Moncton has 
been drawn in approximately equal numbers 
from the two provinces. Instructional facilities 
of the two provinces in Radio, Refrigeration 
and Diesel Repair have also been pooled. 

In Quebec, the Vocational Training Centres 
at Montreal and Quebec City were closed 
during the month of August. The Commercial 
School in Quebec will close in September and 
the Vocational School at Sherbrooke will close 
on October 31. Some of the veterans under- 
going training in these schools have been 
transferred to Three Rivers, where a C.V.T. 
Schoo] will continue in operation throughout 
the Winter. Other veterans have decided to 
complete their training on the job and still 
others have been absorbed in special classes 
which have been organized by the Provincial 
Government at various Technical, and Arts 
and Crafts Schools. 

In Ontario, all C.V.T. Training Centres have 
been closed with the exception of those at 
Toronto and Hamilton. The total capacity 
of these two schools is large, and will be more 
than sufficient to handle all the veterans who 
may come forward for training during the 
next six months. In this connection, there has 
not been any indication of a large increase 
in the numbers of veterans who desire Voca- 
tional Training. The numbers approved for 
such training by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs for the whole of Canada have been 
under 200 per week since the week ending 
May 24, 1947. 


In the Prairie Provinces, C.V.T. Training 
Centres will probably remain open until the 
Spring of 1948 at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Red Deer and Calgary. The 
C.V.T. Commercial School and the Hair 
Dressing School at Winnipeg were closed in 
August. The Prince Albert Vocational School 
closed in June and the School at Moose Jaw 
will cease operations at the end of September. 
Both in Saskatchewan and Alberta, a con- 
solidation of courses has taken place, so that 
instruction in any particular trade is given 
at only one point in each province. 

In British Columbia, most of the training 
has been carried out in Vancouver. The 
majority of the Centres which are operating 
there under the auspices of C.V.T. will con- 
tinue throughout the Winter, but it has been 
possible to release a large rented building 
which had been used for the past year and a 
half in the central part of the city. 

The consolidation and reduction of training 
facilities has constituted almost as difficult 
and complex a job as that of their original 
establishment. However, it has been carried 
out with a minimum of inconvenience to the 
veterans under training and, generally speak- 
ing, has had little, if any, adverse effect on 
the training being carried out. The uncertain 
future for administrative staff and instructors 
has made it necessary for them to keep a 
constant watch for other opportunities. Many 
of them have stayed with the program longer 
than was wise for them to do, because they 
wished to see the training of veterans more 
or less completed. Other members of the 
staff, who were retired from teaching duties 
before taking employment with C.V.T., have 
remained on the job longer than they intended 
to do. Generally speaking, it can fairly be 
said that C.V.T. and the veterans undergoing 
Vocational Training have been well served by 
the men and women who took part in the 
program. 


Status of Training of Ex-Members of Armed Forces 


oar training of veterans reached its peak, 
in so far as numbers enrolled are con- 
cerned, some months ago, and there has 
recently been a steady decline in the numbers 
undergoing all types of training. At the end 
of August, there were 16,747 veterans under- 


going courses, or Training-on-the-Job, as com-: 


pared with 37,295 at the end of January, 1947. 
Up to August 31, the total enrolment from the 
commencement of the program has _ been 
127,488. 

The two tables which follow afford compari- 
son, in detail, between the Veterans Training 
situation on January 31, and August 31, 1947. 
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NUMBER IN TRAINING IN REHABILITATION CLASSES AS OF JANUARY 31, 1947 

















At January 31, 1947 P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. haere 
Training-on-the Job in Men 59 271 225 | 1,976 | 6,305 760 283 631 531 11,041 
INGUStrY,. ure Women ue suces a: i 5 30 9 10 8 163 
LOCALES er eee eae 59 272 230 | 2,006 | 6,398 767 292 641 539 11, 204 

Training in Correspondence 
Courses and Pre-Matric-{Men 53 285 253 585 | 3,865 364 515 487 511 6,918 
ulation Classes.......... \Women 4 7 19 199 33 §2 30 32 410 
Rogalt 2, RS. 2 TS 57 292 272 589 | 4,064 397 597 517 543 7,328 
Training in C.V.T. Men 104 | 1,251 974 | 3,582 | 5,939] 1,114 941 | 1,106] 1,096 16, 107 
Schools and Others. ...|Women 19 139 145 390 872 213 152 298 42 2,656 
otal. i: MRO aS, 123 | 1,390 | 1,119 | 3,972 | 6,811) 1,327) 1,093 | 1,404 | 1,524 18, 763 
GRAND TOTAL 37, 295 

NUMBER IN TRAINING IN REHABILITATION CLASSES AS OF AUGUST 31, 1947 
At Au Total at 
gust 31, 1947 P.E.I. | N.S N.B Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C, Aug. 31/47 
Training-on-the-Job in Ae 26 150 203 | 17247 a)'.,5) 216 532 179 554 209 8,316 
INGUSEDYioaeiach eatin: Woneen icc 2 4 24 2 Bs 78 
Total asa: 2k ak... 26 152, 207 | 1/271, |.,.5,248 534 182 560 214 8,394 
Training in Correspon- 

dence Courses and Pre- {Men 5 97 121 292 417 185 175 110 6 1,468 
Matriculation Classes..\|Women |]........ 1 3 10 5 22 24 1 67 
LGLalee re tiatc. aac e aa ee 5 98 124 302 429 207 199 111 67 1,585 
Training in C.V.T. Men 59 764 437 1, 276 1,912 898 144 189 584 5, 763 
Schools and Others.... | Women 5 110 66 208 230 87 70 84 195 1,055 
Noteli a Moos. 12 64 874 503 | 1,484 | 2,142 485 214 273 779 6, 818 
CRAND BLOTALSy 7 Stns Some Oe ee ee ee iss ee ee ee eee ee ee, ee en Sa eee 16,747 





Assistance to Vocational Schools 


HE agreement between the Dominion 

Government and the provinces covering 
Dominion contributions to Vocational Schools 
has been in effect for the past two and a half 
years, and the amount of construction work 
which is being carried out with funds provided 
by it is increasing rapidly. This agreement 
calls for an outright contribution by the 
Dominion of $10,000 annually to each prov- 
ince, and a further amount of $1,910,000 each 
year to be divided among the provinces in 
proportion to the population in the provinces 
between the ages of 15 and 19 years. This 
contribution must be matched dollar for dollar 
by the province. In addition, the Dominion 
is contributing $10,000,000, also to be matched 
by the provinces, and to be distributed on the 
same basis as the annual grant of $1,910,000. 
However, the sum of $10,000,000 is to be 
available for capital expenditures only and, 
under the terms of the Agreement, must be 
spent before March 31, 1949. Twenty-five per 
cent of it must be spent on equipment. 


The whole object of this agreement is to 
extend Vocational Training. The primary test 
of any expenditure proposed by a province is 
whether or not it achieves this purpose. 

A recent report from the Province of Quebec 
indicates that a great deal of construction 
work has already been carried out, more is 
now under contract and still more is under 
study, although plans and specifications have 
not been completed. 

A sum of $365,000 has already been spent 
on alterations to the Central Arts and Crafts 
School in: Montreal and for the construction 
of a new Arts and Crafts School at Rouyn. 
Both these projects are completed. Work 
amounting to another $2,000,000 has been 
approved and construction has been started 
on the following: 

(a) Technical Schools at Montreal, Quebec 

and St. Hyacinthe. 

(b) Arts and Crafts Schools at Cap-de-la- 

Madeleine, Granby, Lauzon, Montreal, 
Rimouski and Thetford Mines. 
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(c) The Saw-Mill School at Duchesnay, the 
Forest Protection and Forest Ranger 
Schools and the Provincial Domestic 
Science School at Montreal. 

Plans and specifications have been approved 
for additional work at the Montreal Technical 
School and additions to the Technical School 
at Hull. The same applies to Arts and Crafts 
Schools in Drummondville, Maisonneuve, Sorel, 
Verdun and Sherbrooke. Plans for new con- 
struction at the Paper Making School in Three 
Rivers have also been approved. 

Plans are now being prepared for additions 
to the Three Rivers Technical School, the 
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Furniture School and the Graphic Arts School 
in Montreal, and the Arts and Crafts Schools 
in Chicoutimi and Amos. The work which is 
contemplated will cost approximately $1,100,000. 
The contributions of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, added to the large anual vote which is 
provided by the province, will permit the 
Technical and Arts and Crafts Schools to 
accept and maintain, within the next few 
years, about 9,000 in the regular day courses 
and about 15,000 in the evening refresher 
courses. This enrolment means that approxi- 
mately 4,000 pupils will finish their courses 
annually and be able to assist in the Industrial 
and Commercial expansion of the country. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Analysis of Statistics for August—Insurance Registrations—The Fund— 
Decisions of Umpire 


TOTAL of 17,281 initial and renewal claims 

was filed in local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission in Canada during 
August. This compares with 20,034 in July 
and 25,115 during August, 1946. The claim 
load in August this year is the smallest in any 
month since July, 1945, indicating that the 
number of insured persons becoming unem- 
ployed in a period has reached a new post-war 
low point. 


Similarly, the number of ordinary claims on 
the live unemployment register at August 30, 
was 37,350 (23,817 males and 13,533 females) as 
against 41,877. (26,943. males and 14,934 fe- 
males) at July 31 and 61,822 (44,224 males and 
17,598 females) at August 31, 1946. This is the 
smallest number at any time since August 31, 
1945. Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register at any date measure the 
number of cases of unemployment recorded 
among insured persons at that date. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary claimants, there were 1,720 
other (short-time and casual) claimants on 
the register at August 30, compared with 1,328 
at July 31. 


Persons on the live unemployment register 
at August 30 are classified in Table 6 according 
to the number of days they have been con- 
tinuously on the register during the current 





* Statistics (including tables) based on returns sup- 
plied by the Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
Wominion Bureau of Statistics 


case of unemployment. Little change has oc- 
curred in the proportion of the total found in 
the various time categories between the end 
of July and the last working day of August. 


During August, 21, 348 claims were adjudi- 
cated by Insurance officers (some of them 
being claims received in July and some being 
readjudications based upon new information 
or changed circumstances, i.e., revised claims) 
of which 14,759 were considered entitled to 
benefit and 6,589 not entitled to benefit. The 
chief reasons for non-entitlement were: “vol- 
untarily left employment without just cause” 
1,852 cases, “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 1,644 cases 
and “insufficient contributions while in insur- 
able employment” 1,574 cases. 

A total of 42,756 persons were paid benefit 
in August aggregating $1,515,868 for 791,850 
compensated unemployed days, compared with 
51,270 persons paid $1,956,722 for 1,018,204 
days in July and 73,138 persons paid $2,861,278 
for 1,448,399 days during August, 1946. Thus, 
the average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was 18:5 days in August, 19-9 
days in July and 19-8 days in August last 
year. The average amount of benefit paid per 
beneficiary was $35.45 in August, $38.17 in July 
and $39.12 during August, 1946. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated day of 
unemployment was $1.91 in August, $1.92 in 
July and $1.98 in August last year. 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGION FROM 
APRIL 1, 1946 TO AUGUST 31, 1946 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1947, TO AUGUST 31, 1947 








Region 





00.6 Joye: ees ow amgeg ene 


1946 1947 


Employers Sas Employers eae 


Registered | Registered | Registered | Registered 


13,121 199, 736 13,779 214, 854 


iss Selene eee 45,409 764, 661 48,511 824, 385 
ors vot gees 62,914 | 1,026,856 78, 104 1,173,941 
af eeabere es 31,546 418, 201 33, 046 437,035 
aaah eres 18, 126 270, 497 19,511 298, 271 
siete le oie ee 171,116 | 2,679,951 192,951 2,948, 486 
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Insurance Registrations ment Insurance Fund at one time or another 


‘ h since April 1, 1947, an increase of 85,823 since 
Reports received from local offices of the July 31, 1947. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission for the As at August 31, 1947, 192,951 employers 
month ending August 31, 1947, showed 2,948,486 were registered as having insurable employees 


employees were issued with insurance books representing an increase of 11,880 since July 
and had made contributions to the Unemploy- 31, 1947. 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN’ 
LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO AUGUST, 1947 - 


—— 1942 1943 1944 1945 - 1946 1947 

JaRURreeGf.i: 4. WOT. ns a. RRR oo hon 2 BOSE 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63, 681 
Pepruayy <3... Pet eet. ct RUA ORR oe oe Be 663 4, 822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 47,141 
Maneb (0aan. 205... We eee ct. . AS a 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 
1 No ROS on, Be ae ae, EER? PERS Ces | A 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 
MAAS oe oh Ge na tig bisa 6 leas 02 ta Ae ERY Ge Mls wel 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 
ba MT eee Mee Ee pe Oe Pee oe ae. a 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 
PORT oe cee Lec see sith eee Eee Ms OR Es 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 
August? Ac} A. RMU. Sa. A Peo 1, 855 1,370 3, 241 20,557 ee ttot PLLA L...... 
Septem ber .n.42:¢9 “spe oy h Ache & de he TEER 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 rte 
MONG 5 Biss ea ces Wea ee gc 5 yee sry leona de aa wre Se 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 pe he ae ey ee 
Novem ber :25-<dcssinackavssaeeseseise mes se 1,748 2,896 11,798 53, 325 SA arereres 
ADORE. foe ER Lilo vis Aris Petia wins + Bache «bres 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 STAC al hea bart a eae 

DAN AES Epa RE | Pile Sy a Bi rie 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 | 488,667 259, 358 


. 
TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, AUGUST, 1947 
Se a ee 








Disposal of Claims 





Claims Filed at (including claims pending 
Local Offices from previous months)! 
Province —_——_ >> | — 
ntitled Not 


Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled 


Pending (?} 
Benefit to Benefit 








Brinée Edward*island. 220.2 ..5.), #4%. A. 1. BOR. os 106 73 33 74 37 87 
Nava SeotiaQeny...1. 3) Bet. 4. UR d. . 2,207 1/133 1,124 1,796 604 I, 23% 
NGwABrunswiGKi: oie e facts ASR re BER ta ecurs Sis ote ict 624 459 165 697 281 545, 
@iwbec,... 1. S03. .6.) SLs EE Ree Ds. AAS. 522 6/353 3,986 1,367 4,069 2,691 2,928 
Olitario.; & Om. Le... 5 A A BB os! 4,311 2,749 1,562 4,249 1,502 1,602 
Mithitoba.}. 0082...7 . FBOT.. I BB odes ood 1,169 717 452 1,145 464 551 
Saskatchewan Gusta ia. ct: co Bec a trs cche ae ee 362 237 125 308 187 178 
AtBertas Gage! oe.) ORR SS BRR a ee el 669 443 226 540 62 440 
British Columbia... Wel... 3.25 Phe... oe oe 2,430 1,589 841 1,881 761 2,238 

‘Lotal, CanadamAugust, 19478. . Sho. sce ee 17,281 11,386 5, 895 14,759 6,589 9, 800 

Total, Catada Wulytl9475 5 BR .....06.0. 98. 2 20, 034 13, 089 6, 945 18,046 8,815 10,174 

Total, Canada, August, 1946(3).................... 25,115 16, 660 8,455 18, 883 6,995 6, 298 





() Action taken at Insurance Offices. 
(2) Includes claims referred to appeals. 
(3) Revised claims for 1946 not available. 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH 
CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 
aes a—eoOoweeee OOo S$ SS eee 
Month Month Cumulative 
of of Total for 
August, August, Current 
1946 1947 Fiseal Year 


Reasons for Non-Entitlement 





Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment................000ccceeeueee 2,314 1,574 18, 290: 
Notcapablelomand mo tiavall apie fOr WOrlceint.eii\ ne: weicncni Cos detente beech 243 479 2,967 
Koss Olowork, due! toa) bOUr CISpUte. vu derclasne walled st stom cals vis saledloMarwalenereee oe cabs 755 25 1,215 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work. ..........00 cece cece eee eeees 275 1,644 | 11, 834 
POC UBP EC AE Ie OORIICE. os we di. ind Sing ven ¥ a oMAieikwk. « MMe Sash cre Ruin Y whe’ 295 205 1, 284 
Voluntarily left employment without justicause...2. 55... sonccaces ed eaadecshebeiscarer 2,540 1,852 11,493 
@chicr reasons) Ree UNA tO eOa re een eee ihe ke ee a le ee! MAR Ee | 573 810 5, 056 

ROU ea Me Ue is i: oc. SIA AA AS oh AE eS re SOR 6, 995 | 6, 589 52,139 


(1)These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 


claimants being in class ‘“‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, AUGUST, 1947 











Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 


Month Month Paid 








$ 
Prince Eiaward, Eslandie Sevier ake mer producers. nce ee bonne ee 331 72 5,330 9,557 
INO VS SCOUT ee OR TE LEER © OUTEE  actac. SIF Roe 5,054 Looe 99, 225 207, 734 
New Brunswiek:. vcs acos ech cuer scene one eee eer Eee. aate: 1, 903 472 31,946 65, 082 
CALTY Cel oar 6 Ree rerio ee ere RRM Aen ie eee TIE EER Reo OE HARON at hate un COE EEE 12, 160 3,279 230, 136 407,001 
COUEARIO aoe, Ec cn GRORe os Sicha hil ine sais ereanise Cane enna o tai 12,549 4,053 234,117 448, 430 
Manitoba? 22007. 20 5 ne eres ne Ce eae reese Se wiem mre emma ai 8, 105 862 55,444 103, 279 
Saskatohewan.:) sear bcc |. lone wat. SRST. ccgree ee ae 1,019 248 17,748 33, 120 
DAL ols g kee SARE rannee RRS Rene irecene ey SES CEN CRR RTI NS YARD ie oa ieee Oe 1,441 423 24, 227 48,338 
British Columbia cacti lactis auseclevcucua woe ba cecmnutetmataosnenst oat 5, 194 Lows 93,677 193,327 
Total, Ganada, August, 1947.530.57....5. SER LE... -f. 42,756 12,114 791, 850 1,515; 868 
Total /Ganada, duly 7947 Biieee 0: 3S BER a 51,270 14,774 1,018, 204 1,956, 722 
Total, Canada, August, 1946.<.5.92...... hu .R.-. eee 73, 138 17,625 1,448,399 2,861,278 





. TABLE 6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS AT AUGUST 30,1947 











; 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Province Total or less days days days days and over 

Prince, Edward Island iccnrask epopend - dead “peek ee 263 50 16 34 39 32 92 
WEA IO Mea Crecen ran artist oie elcae canes sigiemieeleTeeumels 181 40 12 19 24 19 67 
Ie) tee ee ee ea ere Ee eee a a! 3) Se a 82 10 4 15 15 13 25 
NOVa Sco tladatt } So laa os occee sede sree cies 5, 245 809 414 627 721 775 1,899 
ale ieniaenieis Sree eels abd. Le. ae 4,570 714 363 555 633 687 1,618 

E'S ale toscrrry eareiereies POs Ts os 5.05 hs some «es a 675 95 51 72 88 88 281 
New: Brunswick .2teia. <b). Sebi Maicene orm s.. | 1,617 280 112 178 243 208 596 
MESO oAT.. 5 « AaB Easel disues «afte 0 0na ft ROPE IAL: 4 1,252 238 93 137 187 151 446 
Hemiale po. agh tetabh ied oe ae eee oe SR od 365 42 19 41 56 57 150 
Quebec. dios coon e MRR ca eileen eee aeons 11,799 2,140 939 1,414 1,842 1,375 4,089 
Male Catigteach. Eee . RRA es. Gea 7, 067 PSS, 596 796 1,044 776 2,518 
Bemale.) . A. of <.ck . Pb os pad BRE 4,732 803 343 618 798 599 1571 
Ontarion.. 23. .20R 8. oe. BRR ood BOB, Es 2 10,619 1,580 673 969 1,642 1, 243 4,512 
WIESIO:. be GOB hos oh ORO cs. de SPE... 5,613 904 348 566 847 653 2,295 
Hemsale A .<bAb iileon Thora bchracwss 4b etalon: 5, 006 676 325 403 795 590 2217 
Manitobalisc: -289 2.06.. 0. SS. bo Pe SRS 8 2,421 438 165 283 386 252 897 
CS ee Re ee © ae 0 oe eS ee ee ae i401 3358 251 74 124 186 113 610 
HiGiales ch sic rcctetevetieten foto anetivereters toner annette 1,063 187 91 159 200 139 287 
Saskatehewah. BIR. a... 05+ DR AE os oule > Matte og 845 124 56 91 143 90 341 
MAC. 204s MM cBe cess bs BORE oo hs Radyo sss 4 482 67 34 48 69 50 214 
Benialeok ft Seca theres) s EL: Be 363 57 22 43 74 40 127 

A DOEGAL «a cari nie Rereikeanaie oe cite cree Nantes: 1,442 336 167 186 171 135 447 
iN 1 a eee ont aA Prat iened ni a HROR AN NR a ITN 1,081 270 132 132 105 92 350 
Female... 8 iiss eign ols Cece a ene 361 66 35 54 66 43 97 
British GColtum bia. din tnees seas fase ee ae oe ce ental aes ~ 4,819 961 349 582 751 543 1, 633 
Male. ......7 Toor ce cetcccccsc dese MUTT ee 3,581 768 243 398 497 401 1,274 
Bemale cde kaa ea aie 1, 238 193 106 184 254 142 359 
SPOTAIn, 5 22 rude) derek Rae ae panei aster tact sr aiahe 39,070 6,718 2,891 4,364 5,938 4,653 14, 506 
5 PLC lt CM an a aA ER. 3 Senter span dis Un RRP 25, 185 4,589 1,895 2,775 3,592 2,942 9,392 


LQ VON ES SRR Ho: wear mA! Son nad acd hate 13, 885 2) 129 996 1,589 2,346 1,711 5, 114 
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National Employment Committee Studies Placement of Older 
W orkers* 


HE problem of the older-age worker was 

considered by the National Employment 
Committee which met in Ottawa on September 
16 and 17. The Committee is a statutory body 
advisory to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission on all mattters in the unemploy- 
ment field. Judge W. J. Lindal, of Winnipeg, 
Chairman, presided, and the meeting was 
attended by members of the Committee, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
staff officers. 

Regional Employment Committees, of which 
there are five in Canada, and Local Employ- 
ment Committees numbering 67, send minutes 
of their meetings to the National Employ- 
ment Committee. For some time certain of 
these minutes have emphasized the growing 
gravity of the employment situation as it 
affects the worker over 45 years of age. On 
the Pacific coast, where the problem appears 
to be most pressing in so far as Canada is 
concerned, a special committee has been con- 
ducting investigations. _This Committee re- 
ported on the situation to the Pacific Regional 
Employment Committee and its findings were 
sent to the National Committee. 

After canvassing the situation, the National 
Employment Committee reached the conclusion 
that a campaign of education directed primarily 
to employers offered the best hope for solving 
the problem. Employers, some of whom are 
inclined to demand young workers, should be 
convinced that in so doing they are frequently 
ignoring valuable experienced workers who stay 


on the job and give competent, faithful service. 
Such a campaign should stress the value of the 
older worker, a value which has been demon- 
strated by many organizations in Canada and 
elsewhere. The important objective in the 
opinion of the National Employment Com- 
mittee, was to create a public opinion favour- 
able to employment of men and women.over 
45 years of age. 

During the interval between now and the 
next meeting of the National Employment 
Committee early in December, three sub- 
committees will consider certain specified sub- 
jects. The first, headed by Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
will deal with widening of the insurance field, 
amendments to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and the question of benefit payments dur- 
ing a Strike or lock-out. Mr. J. C. G. Herwig 
is chairman of another sub-committee which 
will consider re-training of veterans and 
civilians. Finally, the National Chairman, 
Judge Lindal, presides over a sub-committee 
on appeals to Courts of Referees. All three 
sub-committees will report to the main body 
at its next meeting. 

The National Employment Committee is 
representative of employer and employee 
organizations as well as of veterans, women, 
agriculture and the retail trade. According to 
present arrangements, it will meet next in 
Ottawa on December 2, 1947. 





*See, “The Problem of the Older 
Lasour Gazette, September, 1947, p. 1251. 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


HE Unemployment Insurance Commission’ 


submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard’ by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945, number of the 
LaBour GAZETTE and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible’ precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they pro- 
vide a medium for presenting to employers 
and employees alike brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against 
unemployment operates in Canada and of 


actual facts in specific cases coming before 
the Umpire on appeal. - 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU. B. 111 


(24 July. 1946) 


Held that a local office of the Commission 
goes beyond its jurisdiction in permitting an 
insured person residing within easy access of 
the local office to file a claim for benefit by 
maul. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a single girl, aged 24 years, 
was last employed as a comptometer oper- 
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ator from November 1 to December 31, 1945, 
recelving $118.40 a month. 

On March 28, 1946 she registered for em- 
ployment as a comptometer operator and 
filed claim for benefit giving as the reason 
for separation from her employment that 
she had had an accident and was three 
months in the hospital. 

This statement is confirmed by her em- 
ployer who stated further that she was unable 
to return to her work on account of the acci- 
dent suffered on the 30th of December. 


Although the claimant was living in a city 
where a local office of the Commission was 
located, she was unable to report to the local 
office due to her physical disability and her 
claim was accepted. as a postal claim, which 
procedure is permitted only in the case where 
local office facilities are not available. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
on the grounds that under Section 28 (iii) 
of the Act the claimant was not capable of 
and available for work due to her physical 
disability and that there was no reasonable 
prospect of her obtaining employment at 
home which could ordinarily be obtained 
under a contract of employment. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees on the following 
grounds: 

Owing to the fact that I have my leg 
in a cast, I can accept only certain types 
of employment (such as a person who has 
lost an eye or a hand). But I am available 
and capable for that type of employment. 
For example—telephone solicitor position, 
also sewing, knitting, crocheting for indivi- 
duals who so desire, or for institutions such 
as Hospitals, Homes where there is always 
a great deal of work in that line. 


The Court of Referees by a unanimous 
decision allowed the claim on the grounds 
that the claimant was capable of and avail- 
able for work within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The Insurance Officer appealed. to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the following grounds: 

(1) That the claimant’s physical disability 
as established by the evidence is such 
as to so restrict the field of possible 
employment as to render her neither 
capable of nor available for work within 
the meaning of Section 28 (ili) of the 
Act; and 

(2) That the Court of Referees erred in 
advising that the claimant had fulfilled 
the third statutory condition. 
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DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

The Court of Referees in its decision refers 
to B-351 of the Insurance Manual which per- 
mits persons living at a distance from a 
local office to file claim for benefit by mail. 
It should be pointed out that what is con- 
tained in the manual is not part of the Act 
but a guide to the Officers of the Commission 
in carrying out their functions under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The case of the claimant is covered by 
Section 6 (1) (2) of the Benefit Regulations. 

The first part of Section 6 definitely states 
that a claimant shall, as evidence of being 
unemployed, attend at the local office. 

Part (2) of this section was placed in the 
regulations in order to give facilities for reg- 
istration and filing of claims to persons who 
live at a distance and where no local office 
facilities are available. 

Where persons are living within access of 
a local office, it is necessary to prove cap- 
ability and availability by attending at the 
local office and signing a register, at such 
times and on such days as the Officers of the 
Commission may deem desirable or neces- 
sary, to prove that they are unemployed. This 
is required by the Act because registration is 
necessary to prove that a person is unem- 
ployed and that he is capable of and available 
for employment. 

It is apparent that at the time the claimant 
made application for benefit she was confined 
to her home through physical incapacity and 
was unable to leave the premises. The local 
office went beyond its jurisdiction in permit- 
ting an insured person residing within easy 
access of the local office to file claim for 
benefit by mail. 

One of the first tests of capability and avail- 
ability for employment is registration at the 
local office. If an insured person claims 
benefit, in order to prove capability and avail- 
ability he must be in a position to call at a 
local office at such times and on such days as 
the Commission may designate. There is no 
doubt that in this instance the claimant was 
not in a position to fulfil this first essential 
requirement. 

The claimant contends that although unable 
to follow her usual occupation or other types 
of office work to which she was accustomed, 
she could perform restricted light duties in 
the confines of her home. From the claim- 
ant’s submission it would appear that she was 
anxious for a very brief period to re-establish 
herself in a new form of employment either 
under contract of service or to become self- 
employed until such time as she could resume 
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her former employment. In such case the 
the onus of re-establishment does not rest 
upon the Commission. 

It must be noted that whilst the claimant 
is deserving of sympathetic consideration, the 
Unemployment Insurance Act must be applied 
_in accordance with its provisions and the Act 
does not contemplate the payment of benefit 
to any person temporarily or permanently 
disabled and, as already stated, the basic 
conditions for receipt of benefit are capability 
of and availability for work. 

If the claimant’s contentions in this case 
were to be held as a valid reason for the pay- 
ment of benefit, it would permit insured per- 
sons who are confined to the home but able 
to sit up in bed and use their hands, to obtain 
benefit. 

In the present instance it would appear 
that the claimant is not in a position to meet 
the usually accepted standards of capability 
and availability within the meaning of the 
Act. 


CU. B. 112 
(24 July, 1946) 


Held that leaving employment in order. to 
look after personal business cannot be 
regarded as “good. cause” within the meaning 
of the Act. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, married, aged 27 years, vol- 
untarily left his employment where he had 
been employed from August 18, 1945 until 
April 6, 1946, giving as his reasons for so 
doing the necessity of returning to his former 
home in another part of the country so that 
he might release his mother-in-law who has 
been in charge of his home. 
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On April 18, 1946 he made application for 
benefit. The Insurance Officer disallowed 
the claim for benefit for a period of six 
weeks on the grounds that the claimant had 
not shown just cause for voluntarily leaving 
his employment. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees before whom he 
appeared. By unaminous decision the Court 
of Referees reversed the decision of the 
Insurance Officer and allowed the claim. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that the claimant 
left his employment for personal business 
reasons and not because of any domestic cir- 
cumstances requiring him to live at his former 
home. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be not allowed and gave as his reasons: 

From the evidence and facts before me it 
appears that the claimant left his home town 
to reside in another part of the country in 
order to secure better medical attention for 
his wife, leaving certain business interests to 
be looked after by his mother-in-law. 

It is further indicated in the submissions 
that his mother-in-law later decided to move 
to the United States and, as his wife’s health 
had improved, the claimant decided to return 
to his home town to look after his business 
affairs. 


Leaving one’s employment in order to 
look after personal business affairs cannot be 
regarded as “good cause” within the meaning 
of the Act. 


Labour Law 





Labour Legislation in Quebec and Saskatchewan in 1947 


(yore SON among the legislative 
changes in. Quebec and Saskatchewan 
were amendments in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts and a’ new Hours of Work 
Act in Saskatchewan. In both Quebec and 
Saskatchewan the monthly benefit to a widow 
in case of a fatal accident was raised from $40 
to $45. In Saskatchewan, the maximum earn- 
ings on which compensation may be based 


were increased from $2,000 to $2,500, the 
maximum in Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia. 

Hours of work are limited by the Saskat- 
chewan statute, unless time and one-half is 
paid for overtime, to eight and 44 in cities, 
in all factories in the Province, and in offices 
and shops in places of over 500 population. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Legislature was in session from 
February 12 to May 10, during which time 
amendments were made in existing laws deal- 
ing with workmen’s compensation, minimum 
wages, professional syndicates and mothers’ 
allowances. An amendment in the Trade 
Disputes Act gives the Quebec Municipal 
Commission power to ratify, amend or annul 
decisions of arbitration boards set up with 
respect to disputes between municipal or school 
boards and their employees. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act increase the monthly payment in 
fatal cases from $40 to $45 to a widow or 
invalid husband, from a minimum of $50 to 
$55 to a widow or invalid widower and one 
child, and from a weekly payment of $12.50 
to a monthly pension of $65 to the surviving 
consort and more than one child. 


Other amendments raise from $2,000 to 
$2,500 the maximum amount of annual earn- 
ings on which compensation may be based and 
the maximum wages or salary of an employer 
or director of a corporation who wishes to be 
insured as a workman under the Act. 

These amendments came into force July 1, 
1947, but persons who on that date had a right 
to compensation or who had received a pay- 
ment on account of an accident which 
happened previously are entitled to the 
increased benefits. 


Minimum Wages 


Amendments in the Minimum Wage Act 
clarify certain provisions and facilitate its 
administration. 


One amendment makes the Act applicable 
to employees of an employer whose business 
or residence is in the Province but who either 
work in and out of the Province or who live 
in the Province and work outside it, provided 
that they are not covered by another Mini- 
mum Wage Act when working outside the 
Province. 


The Minimum Wage Commission is author- 
ized to fix not only minimum time or piece- 
rates, as previously, but also, rates on a 
commission basis-or on the basis of any other 
remuneration of the worker or on a combina- 
tion of any of these. Specific power is given 
to establish a higher rate for overtime and for 
work done on certain days or periods or hours. 

Holidays with pay which may be required 
under the Act and which are based on length 
of service are to be calculated according to the 
period of employment in the same business, 
without regard to changes of ownership. For 
not granting an employee a holiday to which 
he is entitled, an employer is liable to a fine, 
with costs, equal to twice the holiday pay. 
The fine must be paid to the Commission 
which is to remit half to the employee. 

The Commission must now submit to the 
Minister a semi-annual report of its opera- 
tions, receipts and disbursements instead of 
the quarterly report previously required. 

Another amendment provides that the 
Commission is to place at the disposal of the 
conciliation service of the Department of 
Labour its employees whose services are 
required by the Minister. 

A new section changes from two to six 
months the maximum period during which a 
minimum wage order may be totally or par- 
tially suspended. 
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As regards the levy permitted to be made 
on any class of employers of not more than 
one per cent of the payroll, a 1947 amendment 
authorizes the Commission to fix the maxi- 
mum wage and also the minimum annual 
wage which are to be subject to the levy. 
Excepted from the levy are municipal and 
school corporations, agencies of the Crown, 
and corporations of trustees of churches, 
hospitals, charitable, educational or religious 
institutions. An employer is jointly and sever- 
ally responsible with a sub-contractor or any 
intermediary for the payment of levies due 
to the Commission, as well as for the payment 
of the proper wage rate. A special time-limit 
of five years is placed on an action for the 
recovery of a levy from employers. The 
ordinary time-limit for civil actions for the 
recovery of wages is six months. 

When a claim for wages is made by the 
Commission, the employer must make pay- 
ment to the Commission but this provision is 
declared not to apply when an action is 
instituted by the employee himself. 


Labour Disputes 


MunIcIPAL AND ScHOOL EMPLOYEES 

The Trade Disputes Act was amended to 
add sections relating to disputes between 
municipal and school corporations and their 
employees. Another change requires members 
of a council of arbitration, appointed under 
the Trade Disputes Act, to be Canadian 
citizens instead of British subjects. These 
changes were effected by an Act respecting 
Municipal and School Corporations and their 
Employees. 

It is stipulated that a council of arbitra- 
tion dealing with any municipal or school 
dispute which was not decided on or before 
April 10, 1947, must consider the corporation’s 
financial standing and ability to meet any 
further obligations. Since there is provision 
for an appeal to the Quebec Municipal Com- 
mission within 15 days of the award, the 
council of arbitration may not fix the coming 
into force of an award before the sixteenth 
day following the date of the award. If there 
is an appeal, execution of the award must be 
suspended until the decision of the Com- 
mission has been received. 

On appeal, the Quebee Municipal Com- 
mission, whose decision is final, after hearing 
the parties may decide that the council of 
arbitration has not sufficiently taken. into 
account the financial position of the corpora- 
tion and may revise, annul or amend the 
award. Otherwise, it may confirm. the 
council’s decision. 

The provision in the 1946 Act to Insure the 
Progress of Education which stipulated that 
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decisions of arbitration or conciliation com- 
mittees in disputes between teachers and 
school boards in cities of 10,000 or more 
people, must be approved by the Quebec 
Municipal Commission is repealed, in view of 
the above. The prohibition of arbitration in 
the 1946 Act with respect to disputes between 
teachers and school boards in _ rural 
municipalities remains. 


Professional Syndicates — 


Changes in The Professional Syndicates Act 
include the application of the Act to em- 
ployers and the requirement that at least 20 
persons of any group seeking to form a 
syndicate must be Canadian citizens. The 
memorandum of association must set out the 
nationality as well as the names and addresses 
of the directors and officers of the associa- 
tion. Only Canadian citizens may be mem- 
bers of the administrative council of a 
syndicate or be on its staff. Previously, the 
Act required two-thirds of the members of a 
syndicate to be British subjects. 

Employers may form a syndicate and, in 
the case of a company, one of its directors, 
members or employees may be designated to 
vote in its name at syndicate meetings. Such 
representatives may be elected members of the 
administrative council of the syndicate. 

The Provincial Secretary may terminate the 
corporate life of any syndicate, union, federa- 
tion or confederation if he is satisfied that (a) 
it has ceased to exercise its corporate powers; 
(b) its members in good standing who are 
Canadian citizens number less than 20; or 
(c) more than one-third of its members are 
not Canadian citizens. 

New sections of the Act stipulate: that the 
by-laws of a syndicate must indicate the 
amount of the entrance fee and the annual 
contribution of the members which, in the case 
of employees, are to be not less than one 
dollar and six dollars, respectively, but the by- 
laws may provide that the assessment may 
not be required from a member who is unem- 
ployed or not employed in his usual occupa- 
tion; that. a member whose assessment is 
three months in arrears is automatically sus- 
pended but the suspension may be lifted 
without retroactive effect under conditions 
laid down in the by-laws; new by-laws and 
amendments must be approved by the 
Provincial Secretary; and a syndicate must 
keep a register containing minutes of meetings, 
nationalities, addresses, occupations 
and date of admission of members, and 
its receipts and disbursements, assets and 
liabilities. 

Unions and federations of syndicates are 
granted the right to form confederations. The 
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by-laws governing an insurance or indemnity 
fund established by a confederation must be 
approved by the Provincial Secretary on the 
recommendation of the Superintendent of 
Insurance, and the administrative council of 
the confederation must appoint a committee 
of at least ten persons to administer the fund. 


Technical Education 


Amendments in the Specialized Schools Act 
bring under the Act, in addition to those at 
present governed by it, any new technical 
schools and applied arts and trades schools 
which the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may establish. The director of any new 
technical school is to have a seat on the 
Superior Council of Technical Education. 

On the authorization of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council the Minister of Social 
Welfare and of Youth may make agreements 
with school boards, or municipal or other 
corporations for the setting up of technical 
schools, handicraftship training — schools, 
applied arts and trade schools or of any 
other specialized schools, subject, as regards 
school boards and municipal corporations, 
to the approval of the Quebec Municipal! 
Commission. 


Municipal Pensions 


A revised section of the Cities and Towns 
Act enables a municipal council to pass a 
by-law for setting up a retirement pension 
fund for municipal officers and employees 
upon conditions set forth in the by-law. Such 
a by-law would empower the council to grant 
subsidies for such fund, and, if necessary, to 
enter into an agreement with a life insurance 
- company or with a corporation or Government 
issuing annuities; to fix the maximum age of 
entry; to retain employees’ contributions not 
exceeding five per cent of salaries; and to 
provide for contributions by the council to 
permit employees to include their previous 
years of service, and to borrow sums necessary 
for such purpose. 

The enactment, repeal or amendment of a 
pension by-law must be approved by the 
Quebec Municipal Commission and by the 
Superintendent of Insurance. If such by-law 
provides for a loan, it must be submitted for 
the approval of the electors who are property- 
owners and of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Amendments in the Needy Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Act bring under the Act a mother who 
has with her a child under 19 unable to work 
because of mental or physical disability or a 
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step-son or step-daughter of whom she has 
the charge and care. Previously, the Act 
applied only to a mother who had residing 
with her at least one legitimate child under 16. 
The right to an allowance is extended, also 
to the wife of a man held in prison or other 
place of detention for 12 months or more. 


An applicant must be a Canadian citizen by 
birth or of at least 15 years standing or the 
wife or widow of a Canadian citizen. Previ- 
ously, an applicant was required to be a 
British subject or the wife or widow of a 
British subject. The period during which a 
needy mother must have been domiciled in 
the Province before application is reduced 
from seven to five years. She must have 
actually resided there for 1095 days during 
such period instead of 1825 days, as before. 
She must also give reasonable guarantees of 
her good conduct as well as her ability to 
care properly for her children. 


Payment of an allowance is to continue to 
the last day of the month during which a 
beneficiary ceases to be eligible, and, in the 
case of a child who becomes 16 and is still 
in school, to the end of the current school 
year. 


A final amendment empowers the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to make regula- 
tions authorizing the Old Age Pension 
Commission, which administers the Act, to 
grant allowances in special cases not covered 
by the Act in which, after investigation, it is 
deemed fair and just to do so. 


Miscellaneous 


An Act to contribute to the success of credit 
unions authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to grant, on conditions he may deter- 
mine, to any federation of people’s savings 
banks commonly called ‘“Caisses Populaires 
Desjardins” formed under the Quebec Co- 
operative Syndicates Act, or to any group of 
such federations, annual subsidies not exceed- 
ing a total of $90,000 during a period of three 
years. 

An Act to encourage the establishment of 
physicians in country districts provides for the 
expenditure by the Government out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of one million 
dollars over a period of ten years. Scholar- 
ships not exceeding $600 a year will be 
granted to medical students, recommended by 
the council of a faculty of medicine of a 
University in the Province, who undertake to 
practice, after graduation, in rural districts, 
and allowances will be given, too, to other 
doctors, members of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of the Province of Quebec, who 
agree to settle in country districts. 
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Resolution 


A motion of April 23 urging the Govern- 
ment to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to entitle every worker suffering from 
tubercular lung infection after being employed 
in mining for at least five years to the 
benefits of the Act was amended and adopted. 
As amended, it recommended that the Govern- 
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ment continue making all reasonable 
improvements so that workmen who are 
employed in mining industries in the Province 
and who contract silicosis, amiantosis, tuber- 
culosis of the lungs or other similar diseases, 
due to the nature of the work, might profit 
by all the benefits granted under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, in session 
from January 30 to April 1, enacted, in addi- 
tion to the new Hours of Work Act, amend- 
ments in the laws relating to collective 
bargaining, workmen’s compensation, mini- 
mum wages, annual holidays, industrial 
standards, licensing and steam boilers. 


Hours of Work 


The Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act, in 
effect July 1, the first enactment of its kind 
in the Province, restricts working hours to 
eight in a day and 44 in a week unless time 
and one-half is payable for all time worked 
beyond those limits. The Act stipulates that 
take-home pay cannot be reduced. 

It should be noted that the Saskatchewan 
Factories Act limits weekly hours of women 
and of boys under 18 in factories to 48, but 
permits the factory inspector to allow hours 
up to 125 in a day and 724 in a week on not 
more than 36 days in a year to make up for 
time lost in case of accident to the motive 
power or machinery or in accordance with 
any custom or exigency of the trade. 

The Hours of Work Act applies to all 
workers employed in or within a five-mile 
radius of any city, to employees in all factor- 
ies in the Province, and to workers in shops 
and offices in the towns or villages which are 
_ covered by Minimum Wage Orders. Not 
included as “factories” are creameries, grain 
elevators, garages, blacksmith shops or machine 
shops used chiefly for the repair or servicing 
of farm machinery. “Shops” include barber 
shops, beauty parlours, and dry cleaning or 
dyeing establishments. 

Exempted from the Act are: workers em- 
ployed in farming, ranching or market 
gardening, domestic service, undertakings 
where only the employer’s family is employed, 
janitors or caretakers, persons whose duties 
require them to travel regularly to two or 
more cities, towns or villages at least ten miles 
apart, those with managerial duties, and 
workers to whom the Fire Departments 
Platoon Act, 1947, applies. 

As regards earnings, the Act. provides that, 
where the previously established weekly hours 
exceeded 44, the employer must not, within a 


year after the coming into force of the Act, 
reduce wage-rates which are paid on a weekly, 
fortnightly, semi-monthly, monthly or yearly 
basis or any other rate calculated with refer- 
ence to a period of time worked, except an 
hourly or daily rate. Hourly, daily, and piece- 
rates or any other rates not referred to above 
must be increased in the same proportion as 
the hours are reduced, but not by more than 
25 per cent. The increased rate must not be 
reduced within 12 months. An increased rate 
must be established at the nearest cent, except 
where by established practice the rates paid are 
fixed at the nearest half cent. 


Certain variations from the legal limits may 
be allowed. To permit a five-day week, nine 
hours may be worked on some days without 
payment of time and one-half in cases where 
the employer and a majority of his employees 
agree on the arrangement and the Minister 
approves it, but the work-week must not 
exceed 44 hours. 


Shift-workers may be required to work more 
than eight hours in a day or 44 in a week 
without payment of time and _ one-half, 
provided permission is obtained from the 
Minister, but, unless overtime is paid, the 
average number of hours worked’ over a 
prescribed period must not exceed eight and 44. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of any municipal council or 
without such recommendation, may subject 
to such conditions as he may prescribe regard- 
ing the averaging of hours over any period, 
exempt any _ specified industry, business, 
occupation or undertaking from the Act or 
any of its provisions for any period of time or 
season he may consider necessary or expedient. 

The Act is not to affect any more favourable 
provision contained in any Act, agreement 
or contract of service, but it is to supersede 
any less favourable provision. Agreements 
depriving workers of the benefits of the Act 
are forbidden. 

Employers of three or more employees to 
whom the Act applies must keep posted in a 
conspicuous place any prescribed abstract of 
the Act or regulations and a notice of the 
hours at which work, or each shift, begins and 
ends and at which meal intervals begin and 
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end. The eight and 44-hour limits set by the 
Act do not include any intervals for meals 
if notice to this effect is posted and if the 
worker is not at the employer’s disposal dur- 
ing such intervals. 

Employers are required to keep records 
showing the name and address of each worker, 
hours at which he begins and ends work in 
each day and at which meal intervals begin 
and end, the total number of daily and weekly 
hours worked, his regular wage-rate and the 
total wages paid for each week or other pay 
period. Such records may be incorporated: with 
any other record of wages and hours required 
under any other Act. Records may be in- 
spected by the Minister or any person author- 
ized by him, and an employer may be required 
to verify entries on oath and any person may 
be required to supply any further information. 

The Minister is authorized to investigate 
any alleged partnership, association or scheme 
which he considers is being used to defeat 
the purpose of the Act, and may, by order, 
declare persons engaged in such partnership or 
scheme to be within the scope of the Act. 


The Act forbids any employer to discharge, 
threaten to discharge, or to discriminate 
against a worker who gives evidence in any 
proceeding under the Act or who furnishes 
information on wages or hours to the Minister 
or his representative. No employer may 
require a worker to return to him, or accept, 
the whole or any part of any wages paid to 
the worker under the Act or regulations. 


Power to determine the amount of unpaid 
wages which are due to any person under the 
Act is given to an authorized representative 
of the Minister and if the amount is agreed 
to in writing by both employer and employee, 
the employer must within two days pay it 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour thus freeing 
himself of further liability. The Deputy Min- 
ister must immediately pay the money 
received to the worker but if he is unable to 
find the worker and the money is not claimed 
within two years, it must, upon order of the 
Deputy Minister, be paid into the consoli- 
dated fund. 

Authority is given the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations under the Act. 

For failure to comply with any provision 
of the Act or of any regulation under it, or 
for making false or misleading statements to 
the Minister or his representative or for 
interfering with or obstructing him in the 
exercise of any power conferred by the Act or 
regulations the penalty for a first offence is a 
fine ranging from $25 to $100, or, in default 
of payment, imprisonment for from 10 to 30 
days, and for each subsequent offence, a fine 
of from $50 to $200 or imprisonment for not 
less than 30 days and not more than 90. 
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On convicting an employer of failure to pay 


the wages required, the magistrate, in addition 


to imposing a fine, must order their prompt 
payment to him for transmitting to the 
employee. If the employer fails to pay any 
money under such an order he may be 
imprisoned for a further term of from 30 to 
90 days. 


Collective Bargaining 
GENERAL 


The changes made in the Trade Union Act, 
1944, became effective on April 15, except in 
two cases. 

These two amendments are a result of 
legal proceedings involving the Labour Rela- 
tions Board (L.G. Sept., 1947, p. 1841). An 
application to enforce a Board order may now 
be made to the court not only by the union 
affected but also by the Board or by any 
interested person. The court is to be bound 
by the findings of the Board and must make 
the necesary orders to cause the party con- 
cerned to comply with the Board order. This 
section came into effect April 1, and is to be 
deemed to have always been in force. A 
further amendment, effective on Proclamation, 
provides that the Board may in its own name 
appeal from any court decision affecting any 
of its orders. 

An amendment dealing with dismissal for 
union activity declares that the discharge by 
an employer or employer’s agent of “an em- 
ployee”, rather than “a member of a trade 
union” will be presumed to be an _ unfair 
labour practice unless the contrary is shown. 
Unfair labour practices on the part of em- 
ployees have been extended to cover the 
commencing to take part in or persuading any 
employee to commence to take part in a strike 
while an application is pending before the 
Labour Relations Board. An application is 
deemed to be pending before the Board from 
the day on which it is first considered at a 
formal Board meeting to the day on which a 
decision is reached, and before a conciliation 
board from the day on which a conciliation 
board is etablished until its report is received 
by the Minister. 

A new section provides that Board orders 
or any consent of the Board purporting to be 
signed by its chairman or vice-chairman or 
other member may be deemed to be author- 
ized by the Board unless proved otherwise. 

For failure to comply with a Board order, 
an individual is subject to a fine of $10 a 
day and a corporation to a fine of $25 a day, 
in addition to any other penalty imposed by 
the Act. 

A final amendment enables the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to declare any Dominion 
Labour Relations Act or order applicable, in 
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place of the Trade Union Act, within the 


Province in connection with any work, under- | 


taking or business, and permits the Minister, 
with the Government’s approval, to enter into 
an agreement with the Minister of Labour of 
Canada for the joint administration within 
the Province of such Act or order. 


Pusuiic SERVICE 


Collective bargaining within the meaning of 
the Trade Union Act, 1944, is provided for by 
the Public Service Act, 1947. The basic pay 
structure of the public service is to form 
the basis of collective bargaining. 

On behalf of the Crown, a member of the 
Executive Council, named by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council for the purpose, may 
enter into a collective bargaining agreement 
with a trade union representing a majority of 
the employees in any unit of employees in 
the public service which has been determined 
to be an appropriate unit for collective 
bargaining. 

“Public Service” is defined to cover all 
persons employed by Government agencies. 
Crown corporations, the Department of Tele- 
phones and Telegraphs, the Saskatchewan 
~ Power Commission, the Liquor Board and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board are excluded. 

Regulations made by the Public Service 
Commission may be submitted, in draft form, 
to any trade union representing employees in 
the public service. The Chairman of the Com- 
mission is directed to report to the Govern- 
ment at least once a year upon the degree 
to which uniformity of treatment of employees 
in the public service has been attained, under 
the provisions of collective agreements or 
otherwise, with respect to pay, hours of work. 
working conditions and other conditions of 
employment. 

A permanent employee not within the scope 
of a collective agreement who is dismissed or 
demoted may appeal to the Commission 
within 30 days; where such a worker is within 
the scope of an agreement, his appeal is 
governed by the provisions of the collective 
agreement. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Certain benefits under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act were increased 
from July 1. Where a worker is killed as a 
result of an accident, the minimum monthly 
payment for a widow or invalid husband 
without children is now $45 a month instead 
of $40, to a widow with one child $57 a 
month, and with two or more children $65 a 
month. A new section permits compensation 
to be paid, at the discretion of the Board, if 
there is no widow, to the common-law wife 
of a deceased workman who was maintained 
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by him for seven years and by whom he had 
one or more children, whether or not such 
child or children are living at the time of the 
workman’s death. 

Other changes prohibit a suit by an em- 
ployer or a workman of an employer against 
a workman of an employer within the col- 
lective liability system, and provide that 
“medical aid” may include treatment by any 
person licensed under provincial law to prac- 
tise any of the healing arts if the Board has 
given written approval fof such treatment. - 

An amendment in the Blind Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1945, gives the Canadian 
Federation of the Blind equal jurisdiction 
with the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind as to the proper placing and the nature 
of the work of blind workmen. As before, on 
the recommendation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, the Government may desig- 
nate any other organization for this purpose. 


Minimum Wages 
Pusiic Ho.ipays 


Amendments in the Minimum Wage Act, in 
force by Proclamation on May 12, give the 
Minimum Wage Board power to require pay 
for public holidays. The change was made 
in the Act following a Regina Magistrate’s 
decision that the Board had no authority to 
require payment when no work was done. 
The Board, now, may, by Order, determine 
what days will be public holidays and may: fix 
the minimum wage to be paid when em- 
ployees do not work and the minimum wage 
payable for work done on such holiday. (For 
Orders, see L.G. 1947, p. 1026). 


Wace ORDERS 


As re-worded, the section setting out the 
Board’s power to make regulations, subject 
to approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provide that such orders may: define 
classes of employment; determine, subject to 
the Factories Act and the Hours of Work 
Act, 1947, what employees in any class of 
employment are full-time employees and fix 
a minimum wage for such workers; determine 
what employees are part-time employees, 
limit the number of part-time workers in any 
establishment and fix their minimum wage; 
determine, subject to the Hours of Work 
Act, the daily or weekly hours which are to 
be counted as overtime and fix an overtime 
rate; fix the period within which daily hours 
must be confined; fix the minimum period to 
be allowed for meals; fix the maximum price 
which an employer may charge for board and 
lodging or the maximum deduction from 
wages permitted; and fix the minimum age 
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-for employment in any industry, business, 
trade or occupation. 

Section 7 of the Act, in force by Proclama- 
tion on June 2, provided that all existing 
minimum wage orders should be rescinded 
within 30 days after the section came into 


force. These were rescinded and replaced by 
new orders effective on June 30. (L.G. 1947, 
p. 1026). 


A new section stipulates that every provi- 
sion in a Board order, unless specifically 
declared not to apply, is to apply to every 
worker in any establishment in the area or 
areas covered by the order irrespective of the 
basis on which the worker is paid. 

On the recommendation of the chairman 
of the Board, the Minister may issue special 
licences to handicapped employees, learners 
or apprentices authorizing the employment of 
the licensee under the conditions prescribed in 
the licence. 

Another amendment requires an employer 
convicted of paying less than the minimum 
rate to pay the difference between the amount 
paid and that to which the worker was entitled 
to the convicting magistrate or justice of the 
peace instead of to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

To the section of the Act providing that 
an authorized representative of the Minister 
may determine the amount of the minimum 
wage not paid by an employer to an em- 
ployee, and if the amount is paid by the 
employer to the Deputy Minister within two 
days, the employer is not liable for prosecu- 
tion are added sections identical to those in 
the Hours of Work and Annual Holidays 
Acts requiring the Deputy Minister to keep 
records of all money paid to him by em- 
ployers under the above provision and dir- 
ecting that money unclaimed for two years by 
the employee concerned is to be paid into 
the consolidated fund. 


Payment of Wages 


The Workmen’s Wage Act which provides 
for the method and time of payment of 
wages and for recovery of unpaid wages was 
amended as to the schedule describing the 
persons to whom the Act applies by replacing 
the words, “Persons employed at a daily or 
weekly wage in any shop or store or in any 
establishment which comes under the Fac- 
tories Act” by “Persons employed at an 
hourly, daily or weekly wage in any estab- 
lishment or undertaking which comes under 
the Factories Act or the Minimum Wage 
Act.” 


Holidays with Pay 


“Employer” in the Annual Holidays Act, 
1944, is amended, to replace “or? by “and” 
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in linking the two dependent clauses: “Hm- 
ployer” means any person, firm or corporation, 
including an agent, manager, representative, 
contractor, sub-contractor or principal, who 
either has control over one or more employees 
or is responsible for the payment of wages to 
one or more employees. This amended defini- 
tion also appears in the Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Acts. 

There are new sections concerning unpaid 
wages which are similar to those in the Hours 
of Work and Minimum Wage Acts. The 
amount of the average wage which an em- 
ployer has failed to pay a worker under the 
Holidays Act may be determined by the 
Minister’s representative. 


Industrial Standards 


Slight amendments were made in the 
Industrial Standards Act. It is now stated 
that the Minister must, before approving @ 
schedule, be satisfied that it is agreed to by a 
majority of the employees affected and “one 
or more’ employers representing a major 
portion of the particular industry. The quoted 
words were added. 

A second amendment stipulates that any 
provision concerning wages, hours or other 
working conditions contained in a schedule 
is to be superseded by any more favourable 
provision in the Minimum Wage Act or in any 
other Acts, orders or regulations. 


Vocational Education 


The Vocational Education Act was amended 
with regard to the membership of the Voca- 
tional Education Committee, two members of 
which the Act previously stipulated were to 
be nominated by “such local organizations as 
the board may: determine”. These members 
are now to be nominated by recognized labour 
organizations at the request of the board of 
trustees, and in case of dispute the Depart- 
ment of Education is to have exclusive power 
to determine whether any specified organiza- 
tion is a recognized labour organization. 

An amendment in the School Grants Act 
provides for grants to school districts main- 
taining high school rooms devoted solely to 
vocational or technical instruction of one 
dollar per teaching day for every such room. 


Licensing of Electricians 


New provisions are directed to administra- 
tive changes in connection with the Electrical 
Inspection and Licensing Act. The appoint- 
ment of a Director of Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing is provided for, also a deputy 
director, inspectors, including a chief electrical 
inspector, and such officers and clerks as are 
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necessary for the carrying out of the Act. 
Previously, inspectors, including a chief inspec- 
tor, appointed by the Saskatchewan Power 
Commission were responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the Act and regulations. ‘“Com- 
mission” 1s now struck out wherever it appears 
in the Act and replaced by “Director”. 

The Director is to foster public safety by 
establishing proper standards of material and 
workmanship with respect to distribution 
systems, installation and operation of electri- 
cal apparatus and the work of electrical 
wiring. Inspectors are to be qualified 
electricians. 7 

The section defining terms used in the Act 
was revised and a definition of “employer of 
electricians” added. The term covers persons 
who employ one or more journeymen elec- 
tricians whether employed in the business of 
the employer or on the staff of the owner 
or occupant, in a municipal, provincial or 
federal building or: plant, an assembly or 
public building, apartment, commercial, indus- 
trial, institutional, storage and mixed occu- 
pancy buildings, a radio broadcasting station, 
mine, quarry or travelling show, a railway, 
express or telegraph company’s building or 
plant, or in any premises designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. An “elec- 
trician” means a journeyman electrician or 
electrician employed on the staff of the owner 
or occupant in any of the premises mentioned 
above who takes charge of the operation or 
maintenance of the electrical installation, 
machinery, appliances or equipment or the 
repair and alteration of wiring. 

Another amendment stipulates that no 
person may advertise himself as operating, or 
engage in the business of, a supply house 
unless he holds a licence to do so. 


Steam Boilers 


Amendments made in the Steam Boilers 
Act, effective May 1, provide for regulations 
concerning, specifically, liquefied petroleum 
gas plants as well as for boilers, pressure 
vessels and refrigeration plants. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations prescribing conditions re- 
specting the design, construction, registration, 
testing, installation, and governing the classifi- 
cation of, boilers and pressure vessels, and 
prescribing the fees to be paid for such 
service; and also regulations governing the 
inspection and registration, construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of liquefied petroleum 
gas plants, in addition to refrigeration plants, 
oxyacetylene plants and pressure vessels, as 
formerly. (See p. 1499). 

It is forbidden to do welding or for any 
person, firm or corporation to employ a 
person to do welding in the construction, 
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alteration or repair of a boiler or pressure’ 
vessel except in accordance with the regula- 
tions which the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to make. Such regula-. 
tions may require the registration of every 
person, firm or corporation employing welders 
to work on boilers or pressure vessels and of 
every welder so employed; govern the weld- 
ing methods to be employed and provide for 
the recording of the welding procedure in use 
by registered welders; prescribe qualifications, 
tests, frequency and conduct of tests, and the 
fees to be paid; and provide penalties for 
breach of the regulations. 

‘Certificates provided for include interim, 
provisional and final certificates issued to 
engineers, and certificates valid for one year 
from date of issue or permanent certificates 
for firemen. 

A revised section setting out the duties of 
the owner of a boiler or steam plant prohibits 
him from operating a boiler or steam plant, 
other than a low pressure boiler of less than 
20 h.p., unless a certificated engineer or fire- 
man is responsible for its operation and in 
constant attendance, and from requiring an 
engineer or fireman to perform any unrelated 
duties which, in the inspector’s opinion, inter- 
fere with the safe operation of the boiler or 
plant. 

Provisos are added that a boiler with a 
banked fire may be left unattended if such 
engineer or fireman is available on call at all 
times, and that a low pressure steam heating 
boiler under 50 h.p. which is equipped with 
an approved automatic control device may 
be left unattended for not more than 10 
consecutive hours if the safety valve is set to 
relieve at not more than 15 pounds per 
square inch and if both automatic control 
device and safety valve are tested daily. 
Further requirements are set out respecting 
the installation of the automatic control 
device, inspection of the boiler by the 
inspector, repairs, and returns required to be 
submitted to the Minister. The owner must 
pay the prescribed fee for the inspection of 
a boiler which has been condemned and a fine 
of $50 may be imposed for operating a boiler 
which has been declared unsafe or condemned. 

Where an engineer or fireman for one or 
more years has not applied for re-registration 
of his final or permanent certificate, as required 
by the Act, he must pay, in addition to the 
prescribed fee for the current year, the sum 
of all fees owing for re-registration in previous 
years, before his certificate may be re- 
registered. If he fails for five consecutive 
years after May 1, 1946, to apply for re- 
registration, the Minister may cancel his 
certificate. Any engineer or fireman who 
operates or assists in operating a boiler or 
steam plant without holding a subsisting 
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certificate of re-registration is subject on 
summary conviction to a fine of not less than 
$5 and not more than $50. The same penalty 
is laid down for the operation of any boiler, 
other than a low pressure boiler under 20 h.p., 
without a certificate or permit and a certificate 
of re-registration where such is required by 
the Act. 

A fireman’s certificate now enables a fire- 
man to operate any boiler, instead of one 
exceeding 40 h.p., as formerly. 


Fire-Departments 


A new  Fire-Departments Platoon Act 
revises and consolidates the earlier Act and 
amendments. Officers and employees of fire- 
departments in cities in which the three- 
platoon system is in operation are entitled to 
a weekly rest of at least 24 consecutive hours, 
and no part of the hours off duty at the 
changing of platoons is to be included in such 
period of rest. Previously, such employees 
were entitled to whatever periods of rest were 
prescribed by by-law. 


Civil Rights 


Designed to prevent discrimination on 
racial or religious grounds, the Saskatchewan 
Bill of Rights, in force on May 1, declares 
the right of “every person and every class 
of persons” to enjoy freedom of conscience, 
belief and religious association; freedom of 
speech; freedom of association; freedom from 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment and free- 
dom for qualified voters to vote. It limits 
the life of a Legislative Assembly to five 
years. 

Discrimination on grounds of race, creed, 
religion, colour or national origin is forbidden 
against persons with respect to employment, 
the conduct of any occupation or business 
under the law, the purchase, rental or use of 
property, access to public places, membership 
in a professional, trade union or other occu- 
pational organization, and to _ education. 
Excepted from these provisions are religious 
or educational institutions where a particular 
creed or religion is taught and domestic 
service or employment involving a personal 
relationship. 

The Act also prohibits, without restricting 
the right to freedom of speech, the publication 
or display of any notice, symbol or other 
representation tending to cause racial or 
religious discrimination. 

Fines ranging from $25 to $200, and, in 
default of payment, imprisonment for not 


more than three months are provided for. 


-offences against the Act. 
Except as expressly provided, nothing in 
the Act is to be construed as taking away 
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from any ‘person any right, freedom or liberty 
to which he is entitled under the law. 


Hospitalization and Health Services 


Beneficiaries under the Hospitalization Act, 
1946, as amended in 1947, are declared to be 
eligible for hospital services durmg 1947 or 
any succeeding year, if they are registered, 
have resided in Saskatchewan for the previous 
six months, and have paid the current tax as 
well as all arrears. From September 24, 1946, 
however, the Government may reduce the six 
months’ residence requirement for any class 
of persons. Another amendment, in effect 
from the same date, permits the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to exempt any class of 
persons from part of the taxation and part of 
the benefits, or from either, as well as fram 
taxation or from benefits, or from taxation 
and benefits, as originally provided in the Act. 
He may also provide for a graduated scale of 
payment on behalf of the members of a family 
provided the levy for any family does not 
exceed $30. 

Subject to certain exceptions, Saskatchewan 
residents 16 or over who are self-supporting 
are liable for the annual tax to be paid by or 
on behalf of each beneficiary. The original 
Act fixed 21 as the minimum age, or less in 
the case of self-supporting persons living apart 
from their parents. Any person designated 
by the Government may pay the tax and 
thereupon is then eligible for benefits as 
prescribed by the Government. 

Subject to the regulations, the Health 
Services Planning Commission may make pro- 
vision for payment for hospital services 
rendered to beneficiaries under the Act by 
nursing homes as well as hospitals outside the 
Province. 

An amendment in the Health Services Act, 
1946, reduces from $60 to $40 the total per- 
sonal tax that may be collected from a family, 
consisting of father, mother and dependants 
under 21, for the financing of health services. 


Social Aid 


The Social Aid Act, 1947, is a revision of a 
1944 Act. The Act, which enables municipal 
councils to grant aid, medical and hospital 
care to indigent persons, changes the definition 
of “residence” for the purposes of the Act to 
provide that every single adult or adult head 
of a family is to be deemed to reside in the 
municipality in which he has most recently 
lived for at least a year, without having 
received “‘public assistance” during that period. 
“Municipality” includes a local improvement 
district. Where a resident of one municipality 
moves to another municipality, and has 
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received “public assistance” at .any time 
within three months before moving or within 
three months from the date of arrival in the 
other municipality, he is not to be deemed a 
resident of the latter until he has resided there 
for two years. 

“Public assistance” includes old age and 
blind persons’ pensions; mothers’ allowances; 
general, poor, indigent and unemployment 
relief; war veterans’ allowance and war 
veterans’ employment assistance, except pen- 
sions and _ superannuation; aid granted 
under the Child Welfare Act; depend- 
ants’ allowances paid by the Department 
of National Defence to relatives of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces; and _finan- 
cial aid granted to a needy person by a private 
agency designated by the Social Welfare 
Board. A former member of the Armed 
Forces is deemed to be a resident of the 
municipality in which he resided before enlist- 
ing until he has gained residence elsewhere. 


Co-operation 


Several amendments were made in the 
Credit Union Act. Credit unions are now 
permitted to accept deposits from Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Credit Society Limited 
and to become a member in Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Superannuation Society or other 
organization formed to set up associations or 
trusts calculated to grant benefits and allow- 
ances to members and employees of a credit 
union. 

Other new sections empower the directors 
to determine the maximum individual and 
aggregate loans which may be made by a 
credit union to its members for terms of over 
three years provided that the total of all 
outstanding loans does not exceed 20 per cent 
of combined paid-up capital and deposits; 
provide for the disposal of a surplus if a 
credit union is dissolved; and provide for 
payment to the estate of a deceased credit 
union member whose shares and deposits do 
not exceed $500. 

Changes in the Co-operative Associations 
Act add to the purposes for which associations 
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may be incorporated that of operating a cold 
storage plant or cannery, and permit an 
association to become a member of, deposit 
money in, loan to, or borrow from, a credit 
union incorporated under the Credit Union 
Act or of Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit 
Society Limited. Other revised sections deal 
with certain credit transactions, dissolution of 
an association and with the formation of a 
federation of associations. 


Resolutions 


A resolution adopted on March 4 urged 
amendment of the British North America Act 
to vest in the Parliament of Canada jurisdic- 
tion to enact legislation establishing national 
minimum labour standards relating to wages, 
hours of labour, holidays, age for employment, 
and other labour matters and to give the 
Parliament of Canada exclusive power to 
enact legislation relating to trade unions, 
collective bargaining, unfair labour practices 
and the settlement of labour disputes, and 
upon the coming into force of such amend- 
ment, to enact laws establishing minimum 
labour standards throughout Canada at least 
as high as those of Saskatchewan or as any 
more effective standards which might be 
established elsewhere in Canada. 

A motion of the same date, agreed to 
unanimously, urged the Dominion Govern- 
ment to implement the social security 
measures presented to the Dominion-Provin- 
cial Conference, August, 1945, in those 
provinces which have signed tax agreements © 
with the Dominion Government. 

On March 11 a resolution was _ passed 
recommending that the Dominion ‘Govern- 
ment amend the Railway Act to provide that, 
with respect to any railway retirement or 
pension plan, railway employees should not 
be deprived of benefits to which they would 
otherwise be entitled because of leave of 
absence, suspension, dismissal followed by 
reinstatement, temporary lay-off on account 
of reduction of staff or absence due to an 
industrial dispute, strike or lockout. 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial 
Legislation 


HANGES in the regulations under the 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act are sum- 
marized. 

Saskatchewan has made new regulations to 
ensure safe methods of handling and distribut- 
ing liquefied petroleum gas, and to prevent 
accidents in garages and motor-vehicle-repair 
shops. 


Other provincial regulations provide for hos- 
pitalization and treatment services to old age 
and blind pensioners and recipients of mothers’ 
allowances in Alberta, and for more liberal un- 
and~ 


old age pensions 


mothers’ allowances in Ontario. 


employment relief, 
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Old Age Pensions 


Restrictions concerning proof of age, resi- 
dence and calculation of income of applicants 
for pension were relaxed by new regulations 
under the Old Age Pensions Act (Canada) ap- 
proved by Order in Council (P.C. 1732) of 
May 1, gazetted May 15. 

As regards age, an applicant must have 
reached 69 years and six months instead of 
69 years and nine months, as previously. He 
must produce a certificate of birth or of bap- 
tism, or, if neither is obtainable, any other 
documentary evidence from which his age may 
be determined. Failing this, the pension auth- 
ority must try to obtain the information from 
other sources, or, as a last resort, take into 
account such evidence as it has been able to 
obtain. 

Eligibility as to marital status may be estab- 
ished by marriage certificate or such other 
evidence as the pension authority considers 
satisfactory. 

With regard to residence, the pension auth- 
ority is permitted to take into account a statu- 
tory declaration made by any reliable and 
disinterested person other than the applicant. 
Additions were made to the list of temporary 
absences which are considered residence in 
Canada if the applicant returns to Canada 
where he has maintained a_ self-contained 
domestic establishment. Added are: seasonal 
employment such as lumbering or harvesting 
for not more than six months in a year; em- 
ployment by e Canadian firm or corporation; 
employment by the United Nations or one of 
jts agencies; and missionary work. The earlier 
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ia! Dominion 


regulations (L.G. 1938, p. 286) provided for 
absences due to employment on ships, fishing 
boats, on trains running out of Canada oper- 
ated by a railway company with its head 
office in Canada, employment by the Govern- 
ment of Canada or of a province, and service 
in connection with the war. 


In calculating the income which a pensioner 
may have and still be eligible for a pension, 
eight types of income are to be disregarded. 
These are: mothers’ allowances, family allow- 
ances, cost-of-living or supplemental allow- 
ances paid by a province to old age or blind 
pensioners, assigned pay of a member of the 
Armed Forces on active service, direct relief 
provided by municipality or province, if ap- 
proved by the pension authority, small casual 
gifts, contributions other than for ordinary 
maintenance to pensioners who require special 
care, and an amount received by a blind pen- 
sioner for the purpose of hiring a guide. 

Obtaining, or aiding another to obtain, a 
pension to which a person is not entitled ren- 
ders him liable to a fine of not over $50 or to 
imprisonment for not more than three months, 
or to both fine and imprisonment. 


Changes were also made with respect to the 
method of assessing the income value of real 
or personal property which a pensioner may 
have and still be eligible for a pension. 


These Dominion regulations have been 
adopted as regulations under the Alberta and 
British Columbia Acts. In Alberta this was 
done by O.C. 461-47, gazetted June 14, and in 
British Columbia they were gazetted on May 
Po. 


Provincial 


Alberta Bureau of Public Welfare Act 


Old age and blind pensioners and recipients 
of mothers’ allowances and their dependents, 
as shown on the monthly report issued by the 
Department of Public Welfare, are entitled to 
hospitalization and treatment services under 
the Act by regulations of June 26, approved 
by Order in Council on June 27 (O.C. 654-47) 
and gazetted July 15. 

“Dependent” means the spouse of a pen- 
sioner and children under 18 who are main- 
tained by the pensioner. “Treatment services” 
includes treatment by medical doctors and by 
persons other than medical doctors on a 
doctor’s written recommendation and with the 
approval of the Director of Medical and Hos- 
pital Services; special services while in ‘hospital 
when prescribed by the attending physician; 


dental care except the provision of new den- 
tures; and the provision of glasses when pre- 
scribed, if approved by the Director. 

Hospitalization is to be provided as long as 
it is recommended by the patient’s physician 
and authorized by the Director. 

The Director may continue to provide hos- 
pitalization and treatment services to a pen- 
sioner or dependent whose name has been re- 
moved from the report until the end of the 
calendar month in which the report is received, 
and may pay for the completion of any service | 
which has been authorized. 


Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Regulations covering all trade schools under 
this Act as well as beauty culture, hair-dressing 
and barbering schools were revised, approved 
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by Order in Council on April 15 and gazetted 
June 14. Earlier regulations (L.G., 1941, p. 
959) are repealed. The more important changes 
are noted below. 

Total fees for registration may not exceed 
$250. The fee for one course only is to be $50, 
with $10 for each additional course. 

When a person drops a course, the operator 
of the school is forbidden to retain any 
money paid for fees except an amount pro- 
portionate to the part of the course already 
_ supplied plus the sum of $5, or 10 per cent 
of the amount remaining due on the contract, 
whichever is greater. Security which must 
be provided by the operator of a school for 
the performance of contracts continues to be 
$1,000, in the form of a bond of a bonding 
company authorized to do _ business in 
Alberta. The Minister may call upon the 
bonding company to make good any fees 
which the operator of the school has failed 
to repay. 

Previously, a student giving one month’s 
notice of discontinuance had to be given back 
all fees paid in advance except 25 per cent 
of the total fees for the full course and the 
proportion of fees payable for the months 
of instruction received to the date of expiry 
of the notice. 

An instructor in a trade designated under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act must have 
four years’ practical experience in the trade 
and must hold the highest certificate issued 
under that Act or under the Welding Act for 
the trade he proposes to teach. In barbering 
and beauty culture schools, there must be a 
full-time instructor for each 20 pupils enrolled. 
In the latter trade it is stipulated that the 
eight-months’ course of instruction required 
is to comprise 1400 hours. 

Except with the Minister’s approval, no 
person under 16 may be admitted to any 
course. 

The number of students enrolled in any 
trade school must not exceed the number 
certified to by the Medical Health Officer 
and the Fire Chief of the locality in which 
the school is situated. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


‘Maximum allowances which may be granted 
under the above Act are set out by new 
regulations issued on September 23 and gaz- 
etted September 27. These may be: $42 a 
month to a mother with one dependent child 
and $6 for each additional child; a further 
sum not over $10 a month where the need 
is apparent to the Mothers’ Allowances Com- 
mission; the cost of medical services provided 
under agreement between the Minister of 
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Welfare and the Ontario Medical Association; 
and a monthly fuel allowance based on the 
price of coke and varying with type of resi- 
dence and number of rooms. 

For the care of orphan children, foster- 
mothers may be paid a maximum allowance 
of $24 a month for one child, $48 for two chil- 
dren and $6 a month for each additional 
child. Cost of medical services may be 
provided, as above. 


Ontario Old Age Pensions Act 


A cost-of-living bonus not exceeding $10 
a month and to be based on need is provided 
for unmarried old-age pensioners, , including 
widows, widowers and divorced persons by an 
Order (O. Reg. 141/47) gazetted August 23. 
The new regulations amend those (O. Reg. 
67/47) of May 15, gazetted May 31, which 
authorized the payment of old age pensions 
in Ontario to the persons and under the con- 
ditions specified in any Dominion Act or reg- 
ulations. Where a pensioner and non-pen- 
sioner spouse are living together, the pensioner 
is to be deemed unmarried. Where two 
pensioners are a married couple living 
together, the bonus is payable to each but 
not to pensioners living in homes for the 
aged or in charitable institutions. 


Where a pensioner pays more than $10 a 


‘month for shelter, or more than $25 a month 


for board and lodging, the excess up to $10 
in either case is to be paid as cost-of-living 
bonus. 

The Commission may, by unanimous deci- 
sion, pay the bonus to meet cases of excep- 
tional need, of which the circumstances have 
been set forth in a written application and 
confirmed by a written report of an investi- 
gator. 

A pensioner whose income is such as to 
make him eligible only for part of a pension, 
or one whose liquid assets exceed $250, is 
not entitled to the bonus, except in cases 
of exceptional need. If his income exclusive 
of pension is under $120 a year, he may be 


. paid a monthly amount, including the bonus. 


paid for shelter or board and lodging, so that 
his total income, with the pension, is $480 a 
year. 

Another provision, in effect from May 1 om 
proclamation on September 9 of the Old Age: 
Pensions Act (Canada) 1947, stipulates that 
a pensioner residing in a Canadian province. 
other than Ontario is not to receive a cost- 
of-living bonus if the province does not pay 
any additional amount over the $30 a month. 
pension to which the Dominion contributes, 
but, in any province which pays a supple-- 
mental allowance, he must be paid a bonus. 
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not to exceed the amount of the supplemental 
allowance. 


Ontario Unemployment Relief Act, 1935 


Regulations under this Act governing the 
granting of relief allowances by municipalities 
were amended by an Order (O. Reg. 122/47) 
made on July 4 and gazetted August 9 to 
increase the maximum amount payable weekly 
for food per person according to age and to 
add a new. section permitting a monthly 
allowance to be paid, at the discretion of the 
Municipal Relief Administrator, for certain 
common household sundries. The allowance 
may be $1 for a family up to three persons, 
$2 for from four to seven persons, and $3 
for more than seven persons. 


Saskatchewan Factories Act 


Sarety IN Moror-VeHuIcLteE-REPAIR SHOPS 


Safety regulation for garages, automobile 
service stations and motor-vehicle-repair 
shops, including rules with respect to ventila- 
tion, working under motor-vehicles, spray 
painting, battery repair, guarding of mach- 
inery and eye protection, have been made 
under sec. 63 of the Factories Act. which 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to make regulations for the prevention of 
accidents in factories. The regulations were 
approved by Order in Council (O.C. 1359/47) 
on August 27 and gazetted September 5. 

No worker may work under a motor vehicle 
or elevated dump truck unless it is resting 
normally on the floor, upon a rack or substan- 
tial rests. Jacks, chain blocks or similar appar- 
atus must not be solely depended upon and 
use must be made of any safety device pro- 
vided with a hoist by the manufacturer. 

As regards ventilation, in any enclosed 
premises occupying an area of 1,500 square 
feet or more, exclusive of office space, the em- 
ployer must instal a mechanical ventilation 
system capable of changing the air at least 
three times an hour, or more often if the in- 
‘spector so directs in writing. In smaller 
premises, or where the floor space is divided 
into stalls with separate outside doors, the 
provision of such equipment is left to the dis- 
cretion of the inspector. Discharge pipes must 
be placed so that air discharged cannot re- 
enter the building or enter any other. building. 
Adequate heating equipment must also be 
provided. 

The engine of a motor vehicle may not be 
operated inside any premises covered by the 
regulations unless a flexible tube properly con- 
nected with the exhaust pipe leads outside the 
building. 
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Where spray painting is being carried on, a 
separate ventilating fan must be furnished, and 
the operator must wear a respirator. If more 
painting is done than can be performed by 
one spray gun operating for an hour a day, it 
must be done in a separate enclosed booth. 
No open flames or other source of ignition may 
be permitted near spray-painting operations. 

Batteries must be repaired in a well-venti- 
lated place, and in cleaning the floors of such 
rooms or premises care must be taken not to 
scatter lead dust in the air. Any person 
handling battery plates must take care to pre- 
vent lead dust or particles from being inhaled 
or swallowed. . 

All dangerous parts of machinery, including 
gearing, pulleys, belting and shafting, and all 
grinding wheels must be securely guarded. No 
person may remove or make ineffective any 
guard, safety appliance or device attached to 
any such machinery or grinding wheels except 
to make repairs or adjustments, and he must 
immediately afterwards replace the guard. 

Suitable goggles or other eye protection must 
be supplied by employers and used by workers 
when engaged in welding, operating grinding 
wheels, buffers or sanders, or cutting or chip- 
ping metal. 

Tools, jacks, hoists and other servicing equip- 
ment must be kept in good repair. Tool 
handles must be of sound material and securely 
fastened. A suitable vice must be used with 
all power drills. The use of hammers, chisels, 
punches and other similar tools having burrs or 
mushroom heads is prohibited. 


Saskatchewan Steam Boilers Act 


Sare Hanpuine or LiqueFiIep PetTroteuM Gas 


Minimum standards of safety in the hand- 
ling, storing and distributing of liquefied pet- 
roleum gas are laid down in new regulations 
approved by Order in Council on August 27 
(O.C. 1362/47) and gazetted September 5. The 
first of their kind in Canada, the regulations 
are based on information drawn from a variety 
of sources, 

The regulations cover all pressure vessels, 
portable cylinders, storage and transport tanks, 
and other pressure containers and equipment 
and distributing plants connected with lque- 
fied petroleum gas. 

‘All distributors of liquefied petroleum gas 
must be registered, for which the fee is $15, 
with an additional amount in proportion to the 
number of installations serviced. 

Every installation other than a portable 
cylinder must be inspected at least once in 
every two years, and the prescribed fee paid 
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for an inspection certificate. The certificate 
must be posted conspicuously near the instal- 
lation. 

The regulations and the Code for unfired 
pressure vessels established by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and, also, the 
standards of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers where not inconsistent, are to govern 
the design, construction and operation of any 
liquefied petroleum gas equipment. Portable 
cylinders must be constructed, tested and 
marked according to specifications of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada (form- 
erly, the Canadian Railway Commission). 
They must be registered with and approved 
by the Department of Labour. Only persons 
holding permits may own portable cylinders 
unless special permission is given by the De- 
partment, and any sale or change of owner- 
ship must be notified to the Department by 
both parties. 

Provision is made for inspecting portable 
cylinders and ensuring their safe installation or 
location. They must be equipped with an 
approved type of safety-valve, tested periodi- 
cally, and kept in good condition. 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court Dismisses Appecl of Laundry 
Workers’ Union—Holds Union may be 
Prosecuted Under Conciliation Act 


On August 19, the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal dismissed the appeal of Eula 
Patterson, President of the Nanaimo Dry 
Cleaning and Laundry Workers’ Union, from 
the decision of Mr. Justice Macfarlane of 
the B.C. Supreme Court on July 22 last 
(L.G., September, 1947, p. 1837). ‘Mr. Justice 
Macfarlane denied her application for an 
order to make final an order nist issued by 
Mr. Justice Coady on June 30 prohibiting 
Magistrate Beevor-Potts of Nanaimo from 
proceeding with a charge against the Union 
of authorizing a strike which was unlawful 
under the Industria! Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act of British Columbia. 

The Court of Appeal was unanimous in 
holding that, for the purposes of the par- 
ticular statute and proceedings under it, the 
trade union which acted as a “bargaining 
agent”, as defined in the Act, has been given 
by the Legislature, through this enactment, 
the status of a persona juridica. As such a 
legal entity, the union is subject to the pro- 
Visions and penalties of the Act even though 
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Storage tanks and pressure containers must 
be constructed according to a design approved 
by the Department and must be registered. 
The regulations and A.'S.M.E. Code as well as 
those parts of the N.B.F.U. standards which 
are not inconsistent are to apply to design and 
construction. Standards are set out for the 
thickness, design pressure, location, for the 
design of concrete supports, the protection 
against trucks or other objects, for the cooling 
system, pressure and liquid level gauges, safety- 
valves, piping and grounding. 

Transport tanks must conform to _ the 
A.S.M.E. Code and that of the N.B.F.U., and 
must be equipped with fire extinguishers. 

Filling and distributing plants must be con- 
structed according to the regulations, special 
provision being made for fire prevention. 
Similarly, plant equipment, electrical wire and 
equipment, piping and fitting must be of an 
approved type; unloading operations must be 
done in accordance with the order of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, and in certain 
other respects this order must be complied 
with. ; 

A fine ranging from $25 to $1,000 is payable 
for each offence under the regulations. 


Affecting Labour 


it has not been incorporated. The question 
of how a union can be served with a summons 
is merely a matter of procedure for the 
Magistrate to determine. 

This was the gist of the opinion given by 
Chief Justice Sloan. The other members of 
the Court, Mr. Justice O’Halloran and Mr. 
Justice Robertson, agreed that the mode of 
service was one for the Magistrate. They 
dealt at greater length with the question of 
the legal status of the union. 

As regards the position of the union, Mr. 
Justice O’Halloran based his opinion, not only 
on the sections of the Industrial Conecilia- - 
tion and Arbitration Act which enable a 
union to act on behalf of its members, to have 
exclusive authority after certification by an 
administrative authority, to enter into an 
agreement with the employer, to act as an 
agent and to employ agents, and to suffer 
penalties distinct from those imposed on 
individuals if it acts contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Act, but also on the British 
Columbia Trade Unions Act which was 
enacted first in 1902. This latter statute 
stipulates that a trade union or its trustees 
shall not be liable in damages for certain 
wrongful acts unless its members or executive 
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committee have authorized or concurred in 
them. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran referred to the 
judgment of the House of Lords in the Taff 
Vale case in 1901 (A.C. 426) in which it was 
held that the union concerned, which was 
registered under the Trade Union Act, 1871, 
could be sued in its own name for damages 
inflicted by its members in connection with 
a strike. It was indicated, too, that an 
unregistered union could be sued in a repre- 
sentative action if the persons selected to 
defend the action fairly represented the union. 
In his opinion, 


the test is not registration solus but is 
recognition by the Legislature, 
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and that recognition is accorded by both the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
and the Trade Unions Act. 

Mr. Justice Robertson, also, found in the 
privileges and immunities, the restrictions and 
liabilities, which the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act confers or imposes on 
trade unions ground for the opinion that a 
trade union is a persona juridica which may 
be prosecuted in its own name for an offence 
under the Act. He referred to the Taff Vale 
case as establishing that a legal entity which 
is not a corporation may be recognized by 
the law as distinct from its members—ZIn re 
Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and 
Laundry Workers’ Union Local 1 (1947) 2 
WWER 510. 


Pension Plan of George Weston Limited 


(| iis Department of Labour has received 
word of a pension plan for employees of 
George Weston Limited and _ subsidiaries, 
which became effective on December 1, 1946. 

The plan provides for the establishment of 
a trust fund created by a substantial initial 
contribution by the Company and its subsi- 
diaries, followed by regular contributions by 
the several companies and by employee mem- 
bers. The fund is administered under a “trust 
deed” between the Company and a Board of 
Trustees. 

Participation in the plan is voluntary, and 
is open to employees with two years’ service. 
Special provision is made for employees who 
were in the Armed Services during the second 
World War. New employees, however, in 
order to participate must be under 50 if male 
or under 45 if female. 

Retirement is normally at the age of 65 
for men and 60 for women, but may be taken 
five years earlier with a reduction in the pen- 
sion rate. An eligible member who has five 
years’ continuous service to his credit on the 
inception of the plan is entitled to a minimum 
annual pension of an amount equal to thirty 
per cent of his earnings for the calendar year 
1946. Provision is made for computing pen- 
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sions for such of those members who were 
on leave of absence, or absence because of 
illness during 1946. 

Subject to the provision for minimum pen- 
sions, the normal annual pension consists of 
15 per cent of the aggregate of all earnings 
received by the employee after becoming a 
member of the plan. 

Each member contributes 34 per cent of his 
earnings as an employee of the Company, 
deducted by the Company each pay period 
and paid to the trustees of the fund. 

The Company contributes by paying to the 
trustees in 20 equal consecutive annual instal- 
ments such an amount as is recommended by 
a qualified actuary as sufficient for the purpose 
of insuring that the obligations in respect of 
the minimum pension provisions for services 
rendered to the Company prior to the date of 
the inception of the plan, will be discharged 
in full. 

The plan also provides for death benefits, 
and includes optional settlements in the event 
of an employee terminating his service before 
reaching pensionable age. 

The cost of administration is borne by the 
Company. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Introduction 


B Y the end of August, the shortage of labour 
had reached serious proportions. Indus- 
trial demand was expanding under seasonal 
pressure while the loss of student labour was 
creating large gaps in the employment field. 
Unemployment had been at a minimum since 
the beginning of June, except among the 
student population. As the season advanced 
and the students withdrew, rising industrial 
needs had to be met largely within the ranks 
of the employed. Thus, shifting of workers 
between jobs greatly increased. In some Cases, 
the movement was spontaneous, the higher 
wages of the seasonal jobs attracting labour 
from non-seasonal fields while in others, organ- 
ized transfer schemes directed workers from 
job to job. 

In agriculture, a co-ordinated transfer pro- 
gram arranged for extensive inter-area and 
inter-provincial movements. In construction, 
the transfer of workers from project to project 
increased to offset the loss of labourers to agri- 
culture. Food processing plants were extend- 
ing their search for labour beyond the imme- 
diate local supply and transportation services 
were being provided to accommodate workers 
in outlying districts. 

The absence of major industrial strikes 
during the summer months of 1947 had pro- 
moted the buoyant employment conditions. 
Uninterrupted production steadied the flow of 
both consumer and producer goods with the 
result that expansion was stimulated all “along 
the line.’ Fewer persons were involved in 
labour disputes during July and August than 
in any comparative period since 1939. How- 
ever, the scene was somewhat darkened during 
September by a strike involving some 12,500 
workers in meat packing plants. 

General labour market conditions, as re- 
vealed by the operations of the National Em- 
ployment Service, indicated a steadily growing 
surplus of jobs. At September 25, unfilled 
vacancies numbered 116,000 representing an 
excess of 29,000 over the available supply of 
workers. The full brunt of peak seasonal de- 
mand in food processing plants and logging had 
yet to be met, thus labour needs were expected 
to continue the uptrend for several weeks. 
Unplaced applicants appeared to have reached 


their lowest point early in September, the 
number levelling off and gradually increasing 
during the latter part of the month. At Sep- 
tember 25, unplaced applicants totalled 87,000 
(59,000 male and 28,000 female). Claimants 
for unemployment insurance fell off sharply 
during the summer and at the latest available 
date, August 31, numbered 37,000. 
Employment in firms with 15 or more em- 


‘ployees, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics, rose by almost 40,000 during July. 
The entrance of thousands of students into 
the ‘labour market stimulated the already 
heavy rate of absorption. All main industry 
groups but particularly the seasonal transpor- 
tation, construction, and service industries, 
expanded employment. The index of employ- 
ment (June 1, 1941=100) rose from 123:8 at 
July 1 to 126-1 one month later. At the 
beginning of August, reported employment in 
the eight leading industries totalled 1,984,000. 

Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
continued their upward trend during: July. 
Employers were tending to increase wages in 
order to attract workers in the steadily tighten- 
ing labour market. Hourly earnings of hourly- 
rated workers in manufacturing totalled 81:3c 
at August 1, as against 80°8c and 79:8c at the © 
beginning of July and June respectively. The 
pressure of seasonal activity was reflected in 
a slight rise in the number of hours worked per 
week, the work-week increasing from 42-1 in 
the last week of June to 42-4 during the com- 
parative period in July. 

In the Maritime region, the employment 
situation remained fairly stable during August, 
the unemployment problem being chronic 
rather than seasonal, The movement of unem- 
ployed persons to factories in Ontario and 
Quebec continued. In Halifax and Fredericton, 
industrial activity was at a satisfactory level; 
a shortage of labour existed in Fredericton, but 
lack of housing prevented workers from moy- 
ing to the area. Heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries in New Glasgow had enough orders on 
hand to sustain production well into next year. 
Farm labour demand was not insistent, al- 
though in some districts competition with con- 
struction had caused a slight scarcity. Logging 
activity was expected to begin shortly. Con- 
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Nore: Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 








Series 





Civilian Non-Institutional Population(!)..... 
Civilian Labour Force(!)..................0.00- 
Employment— 
Eniployed’ @oai SI ee: SP PR EES 
Index (June 1, 1941=100) (2)................. 
Ota (3) S, ee a. rete ne eee 
1 NEVE ae let fg 4 re oe a en 
Bemalen(@)e eect came ern 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S................ 
Vacancies Notified \()s .2.).300.c.c2d..clevlen. 
Applications for Employment (3)............ 
Referralsi(3) 25" o> cumccck Sole a viscous ee eer 
Placements (8).............0005 Ss Hee eee es 


Unemployment— 
Unemployed) @)esa4. in Sasi eeerrs ek eee 
ool Crvalian. Labour orcers ss cen teres 


sere eee eee eee seeereeesesorsseesseses 


Unemployment Insurance Claims........... 
Unemployment in Trade Unions.......... % 


Earnings and Hours— 
Index, Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
1941=100) (2)........ S a aehte ale: cbovavstayncabe at 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings (2)............ $ 
Average Hourly Earnings (4)............... ¢ 
Average Hours Worked per Week (4)........ 


Industrial Production— 
Ind ex? (1935-39= 100 )0@).S et. ht Hee. 


178-4 


1947 


114, 528 
80, 977 
33,551 
47, 817 

0-8 


171-3 


8, 930, 000 
4,912,000 
4, 821, 000 
120-8 
1, 899, 247 
1,495, 750 
403, 497 
102, 648 
29,796 
29,921 
25,081 
15,304 


91,000 
1-9 
126, 481 
94,170 
32,311 


59, 410 
(1) 


175-2 





(t) Not available 








1946 
August July June 
(7) (f) 8,718, 000 
(}) (f) 4,828,000 
(f) (f) 4,702,000 
113-2 113-7 111-3 
UeOa lomo k once 1,735, 435 
1,378,979 1, 382, 265 1,347,788 
386, 12 391,447 387, 647 
107, 492 118, 969 114, 108 
38, 636 34, 808 37, 694 
36, 371 35, 802 38, 205 
25, 225 26, 273 27, 284 
16, 360 17,015 17,368 
(1) (t) 126, 000 
(f) (1) 2-6 
160, 340 176, 735 210, 404 
125, 855 139, 977 170, 149 
34, 485 36, 758 40, 255 
68, 535 82, 382 98,810 
(1) 1-3 (t) 
143-1 141-9 136-6 
32-64 82-25 31-68 
70-0 70-0 69-1 
43-0 42-4 42-0 
149-7 153-5 156-4 


(1) Estimates are based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent persons 


14 years of age and over. 


(?) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more empl oyees, 
(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 
The chart is adjusted for holidays. 


(4) Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 


(5) During the month. 


(*) For more recent figures, see below, under Operations of the National Employment Service. 
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struction work was on such a large scale that 
it frequently outran available material sup- 
plies, thus delaying activity. 

The Quebec region reported that unemploy- 


ment was at a low ebb while labour shortages. 


were developing rapidly. In many areas, and 
in many industries, acute labour scarcities were 
being felt. There were few industries which 
had not increased operations appreciably in the 
past year. Consumer spending had been well 
sustained at a level high enough to absorb the 
expanding output of goods. The cancellation 
of some United Kingdom orders affected em- 
ployment slightly, but not seriously in any 
field. The farm labour situation was very 
satisfactory; in September about 5,500 workers 
were expected to be sent to the United States 
to harvest American crops. 
activity had started and the outlook for ade- 
quate labour this season was hopeful. Hard 
rock miners and mine beginners were in great 
demand; prospecting and developmental work 
was making good progress. Construction work 
continued at a peak level, despite acute short- 
ages of skilled men and materials; residential 
construction was showing signs of renewed 
activity. 

In the Ontario region, there was a marked 
shortage of workers. Although the greatest 
pressure was currently arising out of the 
seasonal requirements of the construction, agri- 
culture, and food processing industries, all 
indications pointed to a continuing high level 
of employment during the winter. Manufac- 
turing industries needed workers in large num- 
bers. Iron and steel firms, with heavy back- 
logs of orders registered steady demands; 
labour turnover was one of the chief problems 
confronting the industry. Textile, rubber, and 
food processing companies were extremely 
short of workers. Students returning to school 
left many vacancies for unskilled labourers, 
particularly in construction and agriculture. 
The scarcity of skilled construction tradesmen 
was acute. Farm labour was not plentiful; 
over 1,500 workers were sent to help with the 
Prairie harvest, and about 300 more were 
needed. 
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In the Prairie region employment conditions 
were very buoyant and the upswing should 
reach its peak in the early part of October. A 
serious shortage of harvest workers appeared to 
be developing earlier in the season but the 
situation was again under control. The On- 
tario harvest was laie, which delayed the trans- 
fer of eastern workers to the Prairie region 
where crops had ripened earlier than expected. 
Grain handling activity was expected to begin 
shortly at the Lakehead. Industrial disputes 
blocked operations in the meat packing in- 
dustry. Mining companies still required skilled 
men; hirings, however, were increasing where 
housing projects had been built, and labour 
turnover was being reduced. The logging in- 
dustry was absorbing the workers recently 
brought from the European camps for dis- 
placed persons. Construction progress had been 
held up by the scarcity of skilled workers and 
by the limited amount of supplies. Most con- 
tractors were speeding up work, so that their 
building would be “housed in” before the 
advent of winter. 

The Pacific region reported that agriculture, 
logging, and mining were at peak activity and 
workers were needed urgently. This situation 
brought into sharp relief the chief problem of 
this region, decentralization of the labour 
force. Employment was available for all 
workers who were physically fit and willing to 
leave the metropolitan area. Students return- 
ing to school and university left a large gap in 
primary industry employment. Wages in the 
logging industry were very high in relation to 
other industries, the new 1947-48 agreement 
having been signed in all three forest areas. 
The mining industry reported no change in its 
labour picture, with major expansion continu- 
ally held back by the lack of workers. The 
farm labour situation was well in hand, but 
demands were increasing as tree fruits ripened. 
Construction workers were in heavy demand; 
the new projects scheduled for the coming 
months should maintain the full employment 
of all skilled men. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of August, 1947 


| Bieedahe vine employment showed import- 
ant expansion at the beginning of August; 
this was seasonal in character, but rather ex- 
ceeded the gain usually indicated at the time 
of year. The monthly survey of employment 
and payrolls made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics showed that 17,910 larger establish- 


ments in the eight major industrial divisions 
employed a total of 1,984,123 men and women, 
as compared with 1,952,083 at July 1; the 
increase, which amounted to 1:6 per cent, was 
accompanied by that of 2-6 per cent in the 
weekly salaries and wages disbursed by these 
employers. 
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The movement was generally favourable in 
all provinces at August 1. In terms of per- 
centages, the largest gains were in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia. Indus- 
trially, there were considerable increases in 
manufacturing as a whole, and in most of the 
main non-manufacturing classes. The excep- 
tion was trade, in which no general change in 
the level of employment was indicated in the 
co-operating establishments. - The additions 
reported in construction were especially large, 
being rather above average in scale. Within 
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the manufacturing division, there were sub- 
stantial increases in the food, lumber and pulp 
and paper industries, while the trend was 
downward in certain groups, notably in leather, 
textile, rubber and electrical apparatus plants. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment at August 1 reached a new all- 
time maximum, standing at 192-6, as compared 
with 189-5 at July 1, 1947. At August 1 in 
immediately preceding years, the indexes were 
as follows: 1946, 172-8; 1945, 175-0; 1944, 
184-3; 1943, 185-9, and 1942, 177-8. General 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Norse.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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TABLE I._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Hight Leading Industries 


Index Numbers of 


Manufacturing 
mt rer, Index Numbers of ret, 
: apita : api 

Employ- | Aggregate he heer Weekly Employ- | Aggregate ee W eee Weekly 

ment Payrolls Baris oo Earnings ment Payrolls Parsines Earnings 
ane 1, ies... peek dS. 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25°57 
Aas Wet 1944 3a -cte-ee 120-7 148-4 125-3 31-63 133-9 166-8 126-6 32-38 
Pave 1 (1945.2. Adon d. 114-6 143-0 IPY(OM 32-09 121-5 152-9 128-0 32-73 
PAuro, W.qnlO46) ..cactea- 113-2 143-1 129-3 32-64 109-6 137-5 127-7 32-66 
Cineee 1 104 eors ey... 118:5 149-9 129-3 82-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
Hebe i loti. ee 118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35°34 
Mires 1 e478 tent on. °- 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35°81 
POI lene O47 eee tent ee, S 118-3 163-9 141-5 85-73 116-3 160°8 140-7 35-98 
Mis yal 194.7, bo forces: 117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116:5 162-7 141-8 36°27 
LTT Li YY a ae 120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36°64 
UVa Lae O Sulcrersieis «oc 124-1 173-8 143-2 36-15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36°47 
Aig mete 1047 a. ead 126-1 178-4 144-6 36-50 120-4 171-5 144-6 36-98 
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TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed by the Reporting Establishments in Canada, and Aggregate and Average Weekly 
Salaries and Wages Reported at August 1, 1947, together with Index Numbers of Employment and 
Payrolls, with Comparisons at July 1, 1947, and August 1, 1946. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 as 100p.c. 





Number | Aggregate Average Weekly 


Geographical and of Em- | Weekly Earnings at Aggregate Weekly 




















Industrial Unit ployees | Payrolls Employment Payrolls 
Reported at — ———__——_ — —_—_—_— 
at Aug. 1,; Aug. 1, | Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. Aug July Aug. 
1947 1947 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Maritime Provinces..... 144,309) 4,801,731 33°27 33°20 29-97 122-0 117-7 110-5 185-5 178-4 151-0 
Prince Edward Island. 3,200 94, 624 29-07 29-27 27-53 143-8 140-9 133-0 191-8 188-6 167-1 
Nova Scotia........... 81,930] 2,757,011 33-65 33°37 29-93 114-5 111-2 105-5 170-7 164-2 139-5 
New Brunswick....... 59,124} 1,950,096 32-98 33-19 30-17 133-5 127-7 117-7 210-9 202-9 170-3 
Quebec. occ. 3s tesa 586,506) 20, 406,112 34-79 34-29 31-60 124-0 121-6 112-8 179-8 173-7 148-6 
Ontario). i066) ..ce388 es 822,771130,928,318] 37-59} 37-19} 33-02] 121-9] 121-3] 108-4) 169-0) 166-4) 131-7 
Prairie Provinces....... 236,377) 8,644,548 36-57 36-48 33-12 133-4 130-4 125-5 184-2 179-7 156-9 
Manitoba.cs.s. do nede ost. 104,618} 3,821,989 36-53 36-42 33-05 126-8 124-9 120-6 174-8 171-6 150-2 
Saskatchewan......... 47,191} 1,687,324 35°76 35-26 32-36 130-5 127-6 122-8 179-9 173-6 153-1 
Alberta. ccolccceees een 84, 568] 3,135,235 87-07 87-25 33°62 144-2 139-6 133-8 200-0 194-6 168-7 
British Columbia....... 194,160) 7,636,446 39-33 39-06 35-86 151-0 146-90 126-3 208-4 200-1 159-5 
CANADA......... 1,984,123) 72,417,149 36-50 36-15 32°64 126-1 124-1 113-2 178-4 173-8 143-1 
(b) Crires 
Montrealiveeer een 282,719] 9,872, 662 34-92 34-73 31-96 127-1 127-4 119-1 172-7 172-1 148-7 
Quebec City............. 29,375 930,101 31-66 30-42 28-29 119-5 114-0 104-6 179°8 164-8 141-0 
aL GrOntO Shanes decaereie 255,752) 9,502,904 37-16 37°05 32-96 124-3 125-6 113-8 172-1 173-5 139-5 
Ottawale .cncecieete: 24, 552 796,078 32-42 31-81 28-80 122-2 122-1 116-7 172-0 168-1 145-5 
Hamilton...... 62,083] 2,345, 688 37-78 36-89 32-65 115-6 116-4 89-4 159-1 156-4 106-3 
WiINGSOTs. c2kom re Aeker ee 38,738] 1,685, 109 43-50 43-13 37-03 120-3 119-1 103-1 139-7 137-0 101-2 
Winnipeg. spcrtcesleten: 66,873] 2,224, 247 33-26 33-60 80-53 128-6 127-6 124-1 167-9 168-2 149-1 
Vancouver ss. decease s0.6 os 85,803] 3,127,178 36-45 36-23 33-03 162-2 158-5 136-7 222-3 216-1 170-9 
Halifax ies bee rine sierra os 21,294 698, 603 32-81 33-00 29-51 118-0 114-0 125-0 170-9 166-0 161-4 
Paint JON. jacwewek ook 13, 509 413,774 30-63 31-56 29-08 127-0 127-5 118-9 179-7 185-8 190-0 
Sherbrooke.............. 10,029 299,916 29-90 28-62 27-51 111-1 111-4 108-2 159-7 153°3 143-1 
Three Riversitv.ct os ete 11,507 423,091 36-77 35-15 32-16 139-1 137-5 122-3 197-4 186-5 152-2 
Kitchener-Waterloo...... 20,149 721, 671 35-82 35°23 30-54 134-0 132-9 98-6 211-4 206-2 132-3 
Bondo ee ere eee 25,940 892, 648 34-41 34-55 30-93 145-1 144-2 132-1 195-5 195-1 159-9 
Fort William-Port 
AUNT ce Oe Oe ere ares 12,452} ° 496,012 39°83 39-84 35-67 86-8 84-0 74:5 129-6 125-4 99-3 
Regina sta. Sisson sen 11, 486 371, 620 82-35 82-08 29-77 125-7 126-8 112-2 176-2 176-1 145-6 
Saskatoon: jonuote ken 7,899 261,007 33-04 32-16 29-05 156-9 152-8 154-5 233-6 221-3 203-7 
Calearys tock eeceee: 21,349 741,795 34-75 34-54 32-09 134-4 131-2 124-8 185-0 179-5 153-1 
Edmonton AS Datos AAA 20, 888 688, 749 32-97 33-40 30-62 150-6 147-8 142-6 203-9 202-8 179-0 
Victoriaicic.s ccseeleaten: 13,810 505, 629 36°61 36-03 31-70 158-3 155-8 150-2 231-4 224-0 189°8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........... 1,063, 921/39, 340, 655 86-98 36-47 32-66 120-4 119-4 109-6 171-5 167-7 137-5 
Durable Goods!....... 493, 664119, 390, 496 89-28 38°71 34-62 116-6 116-0 103-8 162-6 159-5 127-4 
Non-Durable Goods... 542, 479118, 796, 119 34-65 34-18 30-68 123-5 122-1 114-6 181-4 177-0 148-6 
Electric Light and 
RPowert:2..tawcae. 27,778) 1,154,040 41-55] 41-29) 37-84 136-4 131-4 127-7 179-1 171-4 148-9 
MORgIng tote eres 74,992) 2,612,761 34-84 35-16 32-25 155-6 152-6 119-1 271-8 269-0 192-8 
Mining 322.) 9. beh ieee, 80,534] 3,512,666 43-62 43-27 38-84 96-4 94-5 88-4 131-9 128-1 108-8 
Communications......... 46,850} 1,626,639 34-72 34-41 32-38 178-5 174-8 155-5 227-0 220-4 184-9 
Transportation........... 183,482} 8,061,625 43-94 43-99 39-56 144-4 142-9 131-2 193-7 191-9 158-6 
Construction and Main- 
tenance 2.3. e ss een tei 228,075) 8,113, 556 85-57 34-76 31-96 126-8 118-7 106-5 195-8 179-1 148-4 
Services sci eR hvic dees 68,192) 1,584, 598 23-24 23-51 20-83 151-1 145-5 139-3 214-9 209-5 180-3 
LTA Gece een ee oe 238,077| 7,564,649) 31-77] 31-74] 29-10) 131-3] 1381-3] 121-2] 176-8] 176-6] 150-1 
Eight Leading 
Industries............ 1,984,123]72, 417,149 36-50 36°15 32-64 126-1 124-1 113-2 178-4 173-8 143-1 
PIBAHCE. Coes te teh t so ae 80,512} 3,020,198} 37-51] 387-50] 34-65) 132-6} 182-3} 124-5) 172-8} 171-8] 149-7 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries.......... 2,064, 635/75,437,347] 36-54) 36-20) 32-72} 126-4] 124-4) 118-7} 178-1) 173-7) 143-4 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments, and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manu- 
facturing industries with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 
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improvement was indicated in the major indus- 
trial divisions as compared with the begin- 
ning of August in 1946, when industrial 
disputes had seriously affected the situation, 
particularly in manufacturing. An examina- 
tion of the figures for the later years of 
the war, however, shows that the improve- 
ment at the date under review was confined 
to the non-manufacturing classes, there being 
a decline in recorded employment in manu- 
facturing as a whole as compared with Aug- 
ust 1 in the period, 1945-1942. 


’ Payrolls 


The amounts expended in salaries and wages 
by the establishments furnishing statistics in 
the eight leading industries at August 1 aggre- 
gated $72,417,149, giving an average of $36.50 
per employee. At July 1, the sum of $70,560,- 
704 had been paid to the employees of these 
firms, a per capita figure of $36.15. The earn- 
ings reported at August 1 in 1946, 1945, 1944, 
1943 and 1942 had averaged $32.64, $32,09, 
$31.63, $31.06 and $28.62, respectively. In the 
last 12 months, there has been an advance of 
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24-7 per cent in the general index of payrolls, 
and of 11-5 per cent in the index of employ- 
ment, while the average weekly earnings of the 
persons in recorded employment have risen by 
11-8 per cent. . 


If the statistics for financial institutions are 
added to those given above for the eight lead- 
ing industries (namely, manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction, trade and hotels and restaurants and 
laundries and dry-cleaning plants), the latest 
survey shows that the larger establishments in 
the nine major industrial divisions had a com- 
bined staff of 2,064,635 persons at August 1, as 
compared with 2,032,426 at the beginning of 
July. The aggregate weekly payrolls reported 
by such employers amounted to $75,437,347, as 
compared with $73,573,301 in the preceding 
period of observation. The average earnings 
of the workers employed by these firms rose 
from $36.20 at July 1, to $36.54 at the date 
under review, as compared with $32.72. at 
August 1, 1946, and $32.14 at August 1, 1945. 


Table IJ summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 





[=] 
: 
| oO 
© 3 o B 8 4 8 
——— < g (3) SS or ° ro) ro) rQ ° 3 ue) 
ae lee ee aes | a ee Pe Seg |g bootie aE 
A aprest| Ae Swe S wile e. | oka Buren ria E 2 | ES 
6) me | ers || Boe | aed o fo) AY = a < nate) 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Ang. 1; 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Aug. 1, 
Jan. Is . . . . . . . . . . . . 
HED. el Alsi yas 180-7 168-0 124-7 172-3 165-2 186-2 187-6 154:6 148-3 142-9 171-7 180-8 
Marl, 11947 vccck . 180°4 148-9 124-0 138-1 164-4 188-4 188-7 155-4 149-5 145-1 171-1 180-9 
Apr 2b,  LO47b Li... 180-7 153-3 127-4 138-2 174-4 185-8 189:9 155-3 149-1 145-5 171-1 183-6 
May 1, 1947....... 179-6 151-7 128-0 141-9 165-7 182-2 189-4 155-7 148-9 147-2 171:5 186-2 
Wine 1, 319475...) 184:5 165-8 139-3 165-2 168-2 186-9 191-8 161-9 152-4 157-7 179-1 192-4 
uly Big 1947, se 189-5 179-4 150-9 186-3 172-2 191-2 195-7 167-3 155-7 162-5 187-8 196-9 
Aggy, 1/194 764... ...02 192-6 | 186-0 | 154-0] 192-2] 180-1] 195-0} 196-6 | 171-1]. 158-1] 166-2] 194-0 203-7 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Aug. 1, 1947.] 100-0 7:3 2 4-1 3-0 29-5 41-5 11-9 5-3 2-4 4-2 9-8 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 





Industries 1Relative}| Aug. 1, 3 : R Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
Weight 947 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 

Mannfacttring 0.20. 22s. c2t &s Seijectneie mesa 53-6 227-9 212-4 
Animal products—edible............20-e00- 2:5 196-1 183-5 
uriandiprod ucts i saetmae cies, vole tite lie iat 0-2 124-7 123-0 
Leatherand products. nstataesiieseecstecieie- 1-6 138-2 137-3 
IBGOts and Shoes... acenec ce tae eee ee 1-0 125-2 128-1 
Lumbervand: products: sc. 0igas cc cole emilee 4-2 125-8 126-5 
Rough and dressed lumber............ 2-6 106-1 117-9 
Burnituretoe) i. ce cea s ook weenie ee 0-7 107-6 112-5 
Other lumber products...............-. 0-9 217-1 172-1 
Musical instruments.......... 5 SIE: Aaa 0-1 51-8 41-6 
Plant products—edible...............-ee005 3-3 153-7 155-3 
Pulp and paper products........--2+-ses00+- 5-8 135-2 133-8 
IPulprand Papers... seaocee sai see e eel 2:6 126-7 127-4 
Raneriproducts: 2.2%... oescare ace a eeeret 1-1 200-4 182-6 
Printing-and publishing coc. «cca chee 2-1 124-0 125-4 
Rubbersproductst. ose. ee. sees eee eee 1-2 124-8 126-6 
Textile products) “hit eeereen es ooo et ae 7-5 156-6 165-8 
Thread; v.arn.and clothes econ. 2-8 158-4 177-0 
Cotton yarn and cloth...........-. 1-1 115-3 128-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-7 171-5 202-5 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... 0:7 553-7 592-7 
Hosiery and knit goods..................+- 1-2 142-3 137-9 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 2:7 157-3 167-4 
Other textile products..............+-- 0-8 170-9 172-0 
TODBCCO..: HOE: LITE «Re ee 0:5 119-5 123-2 
IBGV.era ees 285 elk Macgecps eae 6 Miiaiens/s 3 Bier 0-9 230-3 242-9 
Chemicals and allied products............. 2-1 632-2 669-9 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 1-1 134-1 135-1 
Electric light and power.........------++:: 1-4 148-5 152-9 
Electrical apparatus®. ai. 7es's dele. beloete oc os 2-6 310-2 256-4 
Jronvandistecl products: ccceceiseioe see cae 14-6 346-0 296-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products...... 1-8 267-3 248-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....... 1-5 243-9 256-6 
Agricultural implements............... 0-9 136-0 139-3 
Land vehicles and aircraft............. 5-5 288-3 243-5 
Automobiles and parts............. 2-3 306-6 293-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........ 1-2 1,667-8 | 1,151-5 
Heating appliances...............ecee8- 0:3 169-8 157-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)....... 0-6 316-6 303-4 
Foundry and machine shop products... 0-4 261-4 293-6 
Other iron and steel products.......... 2-4 431-7 404-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...............- 2-4 495-0 415-2 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 0-8 214-9 202-5 
Miscellaneous; .0.% 12th cette ee eee 0-8 364-2 351-1 
TAGGING 5. F560. 3 «dy «0 bs AO 3-8 136-1 142-1 
1 11 A RR OA A SNe Oe 4-4 159-1 172-3 
Od) scctucsdkanced os Ge beds Lo ttok Rice eas ae ee 1-3 92-9 92-8 
Metallic ores ..455 04050405 ao eee Mee 2-0 300-8 349-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ 0-8 166-1 167-7 
Communications.....................ceeeeeee 2-4 107-1 106-7 
Celegraphsssen.vocs 06 neste hh er enc eee 0:5 137-3 127-3 
Delephones:; 20. fa. Lee 1-9 98-9 101-1 
Transportation. 4.0¢!).. .et4 sn) ek 9-2 119-7 110-4 
Street railways, cartage and storage....... 3-0 171-0 157-0 
Steam railway operation................-. 4-6 105-4 96-9 
Shipping and stevedoring................-. 1-6 114-9 108-7 
Construction and Maintenance.............. 11-5 144.3 146-8 
BGmding c. tec c tact ee be ae 4-8 159-5 164-8 
Fi ghwASnin.) ted ont WiARhGobk fe eee dee 4-6 179-8 172-3 
ROMWAV as ob eccnc coke (te. ee 2-1 96-2 104-9 
Services (as indicated below).............-.6-- 3-4 196-2 189-4 
Hotels and restaurants.............e...000% 2-3 192-9 186-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................ i-4 202-0 195-1 
WPradle: b.5283%. .4.0208114 WOR iets. tee 12-0 151-8 152-5 
Retail.t. 5.0. chi) eee ee seen eee 8-5 157-9 159-0 
Wholesale... 056 fbb SRc Eos s att 3-5 136-2 135-4 
Eight Leading Industries.................... 100-0 185-9 177-8 
WUAINCG i Soci 40s acs acts a MO Te Te ee 124-8 122-4 
Banks and trust companies.../....-+. e600 «|s2+0+ <6 . . . 130-2 126-3 
Brokerage and stock markets............-.)s.eeeeee= . . : . . 120-4 105-8 
SUFANCO, .\k BAe Aon. s aulereci tls nae eet ei aceeee : : i38- . . 117-8 118-2 

Nine Leading Industries ....................[eeeeeeeee 183-0 135-1 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 


reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at July 1, 1947, and 
August 1, 1946. Table I shows a monthly 
record for the eight and the nine leading 
industries as a whole, and for manufacturing, 
showing the movements of employment, sal- 
aries and wages and average weekly earnings 
in the period since 1948. The index numbers 
of payrolls are based on the amounts dis- 
bursed by the co-operating firms at June 1, 
1941, as 100. To facilitate comparisons of the 
trends of employment and payrolls the indexes 
of employment have been converted from 
their original base, 1946=100, to June 1, 
1941 as 100, 

Table I indicates that since June 1, 1941, 
when the current record of payrolls first be- 
came available, the number of men and women 
in recorded employment in the eight leading 
industrial groups has shown an increase of 
26-1 per cent; the aggregate weekly salaries 
and wages of such workers are higher by 78:4 
per cent, while their average weekly earnings 
have advanced by 44-6 per cent. Including 
finance, the gain in recorded employment from 
June 1, 1941, to August 1, 1947, amounted to 
26:4 per cent, that in the indicated payrolls, 
to 78-1 per cent, and that in the per capita 
earnings, to 43-4 per cent. These increases are 
the highest in the record of over six years. In 
other monthly reports, the following factors 
have been cited as largely responsible for the 
much greater rise in the payrolls than in em- 
ployment (1) the payment of higher wage- 
rates in very large numbers of industries and 
establishments, in addition to the general in- 
crease resulting from the mandatory payment 
of cost-of-living allowances to the majority of 
workers; the rates at which these bonuses were 
paid were increased on more than one occa- 
sion before they were absorbed in the basic 
wage rates as from February 15, 1944; (2) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gained experience in their work, and (3) re- 
ductions in the numbers and proportions of 
women workers. 

The advance in the index of employment in 
manufacturing during the period of which data 
on current earnings are available has amounted 
to 20-4 per cent, while the index of salaries 
and. wages has risen by 71-5 per cent, and that 
of weekly average earnings, by 44-6 per cent. 
The increase in recorded employment in the 
non-manufacturing industries taken as a whole 
in the same period was 33-6 per cent, and that 
in the weekly payrolls, 87-3 per cent. 

With regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
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industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may also 
considerably influence the reported aggregates 
and averages; which likewise reflect variations 
in the extent to which casual labour is used; 
the degree of skill generally required of work- 
ers in the industry is of course a factor of 
paramount importance. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment 


The increase in recorded employment at 
August 1 took place among men, there being 
a small reduction in the indicated number of 
women. The reporting firms in the eight lead- 
ing industries had a staff of 1,573,311 men and 
410,812 women, a total of 1,984,123, there being 
793 of the former sex and 207 of the latter in 
each 1,000 persons in recorded employment. 
The reported number of male employees in- 
creased by 32,719, or 2:1 per cent, as compared 
with July 1, but there was a loss of 679, or 0:2 
per cent, in the indicated women workers in 
the same comparison. The ratios a month ago 
were 789 men and 211 women per 1,000 em- 
ployees. At August 1, 1946, the proportions 
were 781 men and 219 women per 1,000 workers 
reported in the eight major industrial divisions. 


The larger firms in the nine leading indus- 
tries indicated the addition of 32,209 persons 
to their working forces as compared with July 
1; the number of men taken on was 32,873, 
while 664 women were released from these 
establishments. The proportion of women in 
this group of industries. was 217 per 1,000, as 
compared with 221 at July 1, 1947, and 230 at 
August 1, 1947; the latest ratio, like that in 
the eight major industrial groups, was the 
smallest indicated in any of the enquiries into 
sex distribution made since 1942. The propor- 
tion of women per 1,000 persons in recorded 
employment had reached its highest point at 
October 1, 1944, when the number of women 
reported in the eight leading industries was 261 
per 1,000, and in the nine major industrial 
divisions, 271 per 1,000. 

Establishments in manufacturing and the 
trading industry indicated the employment of 
fewer women at August 1, the losses being 
seasonal in character. These two divisions, 
however, showed increases in the month in the 
number of male workers. In all other major 
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industrial divisions covered in the surveys 
there were gains in employment for workers of 
both sexes, but those among the latter sex 
were relatively larger. 

As compared with August 1, 1946, increases 
of about 13 per cent and five per cent respec- 
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tively, were recorded in the number of men 
and women on the staffs of the co-operating 
firms in the nine major industrial divisions 
taken as a whole. Improvement was indicated 
for workers of both sexes in each of these main 
groups in the year. 


Operations of the National Employment Service 


Ghee problem of fitting the limited pool 
of labour into expanding seasonal needs 
became increasingly difficult during August. 
Available supply was strained to the utmost 
—44 per cent of all applicants registered at 
employment offices were referred to jobs as 
against 25 per cent in the winter months. 
Labour tended to move towards the higher 
paying seasonal jobs thus easing shortages in 


these industries, but at the same time 
intensifying scarcities in the lower wage 
industries. Immigration, although gradually 


increasing, had. not yet appreciably affected 
the labour market situation. 

Seasonal influences and student replace- 
ment needs intensified demand, especially for 
unskilled workers. A most urgent need was 
in agriculture, the peak in demand being 
reached at about the first of September; 
seasonal pressures were rapidly increasing 


labour needs in food processing plants. 
Employment in construction, mining, and 
transportation, which was already well below 
capacity, received a further set-back by the 
exodus of thousands of student workers. In 
the service and light manufacturing indus- 
tries, a heavy demand persisted for skilled 
and unskilled female help. 

The tightening labour market was reflected 
by a steady accumulation of jobs while the 
number of unplaced applicants continued to 
fall off. By September 18, unfilled vacancies 
totalled 116,000 while the number of persons 
remaining on file was 985,000. Unfilled 
vacancies were expected to continue the 
uptrend for some weeks due to the pressure 
of logging requirements. Unplaced applicants, 
however, were beginning to level off and were 
expected to increase sharply as agricultural 
workers reappeared in the labour market. 


Agriculture 


The full weight of seasonal labour require- 
ments in agriculture was felt during the latter 
part of August and September. Demand was 
largely met by an extensive program of 
transfers, the varying maturing dates of tree 
and field crops lending themselves to con- 
siderable dovetailing of work from area 


to area. The movement of western workers 
to Ontario farms during July was reversed in 
August when some 2,100 persons were recruited 
for the Prairie harvesting season. Smaller 
movements to meet local harvesting needs 
were in progress in other parts of the 
country. ‘The transfer of help to Ontario 


TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 
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Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 

143, 578 57,601 | 210,179 33, 242 29,172 62,414 
113, 840 39,415 153, 255 95,576 33,091 128, 667 
95,814 45, 820 141, 634 W219 31,040 142,259 
91,662 41,156 132, 818 102,676 31,593 134, 269 
68, 818 38,707 | 107,525 110, 465 29,003 139, 468 
54, 742 34, 987 89,729 |, 135,956 28, 221 164,177 
39, 908 32,793 72,701 155, 965 37,140 193,105 
36, 801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37,994 194, 814 
43,010 38, 725 81,735 | 145,906 35,448 181,354 
53, 484 38, 706 92,190 122,771 34, 192 156, 963 
62,770 39,870 102, 640 94,170 32,311 126, 481 
59,921 35, 263 95, 184 80,985 33, 514 114,499 
58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98, 891 
70, 356 40, 212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85,931 
74, 088 35,481 109, 569 58,575 28, 602 87,177 
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(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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tobacco fields was estimated to have reached 
approximately 1,500 workers; some 700 Nova 
Scotia helpers were moved to Prince Edward 
Island for potato picking; in the fruit 
growing belt in Nova Scotia, considerable 
help was being brought in from nearby areas 
for the apple harvest. In addition, the 
temporary migration of labour across the 
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United States border was proceeding in both 
eastern and mid-western sections. 

Placements into agriculture climbed rapidly 
during August. An average of 1,186 persons 
were placed each week as against 997 in July. 
At the end of August, 2,968 vacancies remained 
on file. 


TABLE II.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
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Male Female Total August, 1947 

Absolute | Percentage 
ae 2,001 437 2,968 — 254 — 7-9 
seat 11, 688 6 11,694 +1, 294 + 12-4 
ses 2,606 9 2,615 +, 890 + 51-6 
SAE 123 2, 125 — 33 — 20-9 
eee 14,417 7 14, 434 +2,151 + 17-5 
635 1 636 + 148 + 30-3 
eres Ba ape ostetened 34 — 20 — 37-0 
ae 1, 846 8 1, 854 + 344 + 22-8 
ee 430 1 431 — 154 — 26-3 
VANE Wee see ee 270 + 56 + 26-2 
Bova: 111 1 112 — 47 — 29-6 
ae 645 8 653 + 201 + 44-5 
oe 51 2 53 _ 3 — 5-4 
wee 4,022 21 4,043 + 6525 +14-9 
ae 4,047 5,718 9,765 +6, 113 +167-4 
soe 2,356 9,145 11,501 +2, 480 + 27-5 
3,030 322 8,352 + 796 + 31-1 
1, 288 914 2,202 + 188 + 9:3 

See 669 339 1,008 + 332 + 49-1 
at 210 45 255 + 79 + 44-9 
aye 296 342 638 + 87 + 15-8 
eure 444 817 1,261 + 303 + 31-6 
Pr: 884 132 1,016 + 324 + 46-8 
oe 1, 923 257 2,180 + 367 + 20-2 
Ai BF: 1,155 189 1,344 — 204 — 13-2 
Re a, 1,469 797 2,266 + 674 + 42-3 
Bee 1, 487 68 1,555 + 208 + 15-4 
Ser he 448 464 912 + 276 + 43-4 
Pe 19,706 19, 549 39,255 +12, 023 + 44-2 
Bs oth 13,211 73 13, 284 +1, 943 + 17-1 
Bh 2,876 166 3,042 + 353 + 13-1 
761 246 1,007 — 26 — 2-5 
ey 1,785 847 2,632 + 235 + 9-8 
aka 3,150 4,053 7,203 +1,366 + 23-4 
aoe 4,935 4,900 9,835 +1, 601 + 19-4 
Laos 1,117 1,012 2,129 + 69 + 3:3 
cor 740 2,677 + 280 + 12-2 

bbws 159 3,347 3,506 + 563 + 19-1 
1,904 6, 523 8,427 + 478 + 6-0 

bla a0. 1,467 167 1,634 + 34 + 2-1 
ore 1,326 3,012 4,338 + 708 + 19-5 
bags 6, 693 13,789 20, 482 +2, 063 + 11-2 
es 76,269 40,210 110,479 +20, 448 + 22-7 
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Non-agricultural Industry 


Vacancies Notified 


Vacancies accumulated rapidly during 
August due to the greater number of Jobs 
reported and, at the same time, the slow rate 
of absorption. Unfilled vacancies rose by 
20,000 during August and, at the month-end 
totalled 107,511. — 

Seasonal influences in the main were 
responsible for the greater number of 
vacancies reported. However, several other 
factors were intensifying the normal seasonal 
upswing. Replacement needs were heavy as 
the large student force withdrew from the 
labour market. ‘The freer flow of materials 
was stimulating production which in turn 
tended to enlarge the employment capacity 
of industry. Also, a more active recruiting 
program was taking shape at the close of the 
vacation shut-downs. 

A heavy program faced the food canning 
industries, with prospects of attracting suffi- 
cient labour uncertain. In construction, the 
levelling off in rising building costs renewed 
residential building somewhat, while institu- 
tional and industrial construction was pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as the supply of manpower 
permitted. Labour demand was intensified 


in mining and transportation due to the with- 
drawal of a large body of student workers. 

The rise in vacancies notified during August 
was predominantly in manufacturing and 
trade where increases of 25 per cent and 9 
per cent respectively were recorded. In manu- 
facturing, all industries except the non-ferrous 
metal group shared in the upswing; the most 
outstanding increase was in the food process- 
ing plants, followed by appreciable rises in 
machinery and transportation manufacturing. 
Reporting of vacancies averaged 31,794 a 
week during August, representing a 5 per cent 
gain over the previous month. 


Applicants Registering 


Fewer persons entered employment offices 
during August than in any month in the 
post-war period. Approximately 27,000 
workers registered per week as against 36,000 
in the comparative period in 1946. The rapid 
expansion of employment which began in 
early May quickly absorbed fully employable 
labour. Thus, with the exception of the 
temporary student force, the bulk of applica- 
tions received during the summer were from 
the handicapped, the less skilled, or the older 


TABLE IIIl.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 
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Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1,454 539 1,993 3,175 669 3, 844 
1,940 4,229 6, 169 5,225 9,786 15,011 
2,346 2,118 4,459 2,801 3,941 6, 742 
2,762 Lire 14, 539 7,010 3, 894 10, 904 
244 262 778 4 782 
2,665 296 2,961 870 58 928 
81,217 8,126 39,343 17, 884 3,410 21,294 
452 190 642 33 274 605 
970 6,026 6,996 341 1,539 1,880 
13, 282 28 13,310 658 30 688 
268 180 448 197 126 323 
151 376 527 505 225 730 
69 6 75 44 24 68 
2,531 104 2,635 3,140 206 3,346 
309 147 456 435 61 496 
87 17 104 199 106 305 
115290 4| Gevetenere ters 1,295 ATL caagasmeee 471 
SON ead coeeaae 5,306 2,295 1 2,296 
2,121 7 2,128 3, 629 34 3, 663 
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597 709 1,306 448 277 725 
2,925 236 8, 161 3,241 399 3,640 
174 20 194 345 56 401 
542 80 622 1,493 50 1,543 
27,728 13,114 40, 842 22,326 4,100 26, 426 
2,790 5,227 8,017 337 610 947 
1, 708 86 1,794 590 119 709 
2,230 345 2,575 694 98 792 
7,892 7,894 PSY keh | Waomerckorcr ie 2,578 
13,108 7,454 20,562 18,127 3,273 21,400 
70,356 40,212 110,568 60,069 25,862 85,931 
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worker. As the season advanced and the com- 
petition for workers grew, rising labour turn- 
over boosted somewhat the declining rate of 
registrations. 

‘Despite the steady depletion in the number 
unplaced, pools of surplus labour have con- 
tinued in a few areas. In both the Maritime 
and Pacific regions, unplaced applicants 
exceeded the number of vacancies on file. 
The problem in the Maritimes was one of 
a chronic shortage of jobs. The situation 
was showing improvement, however, because 
of the exodus of some 2,400 Nova Scotia 
workers to the Quebec and Ontario regions. 
In the Pacific region, the surplus continued 
due to the unwillingness of applicants to 
accept the many jobs which were available 
in outlying districts. 

Immigration was beginning to be an 
important source of labour. The most urgent 
needs of agriculture had been satisfied by the 
absorption of the Polish and Dutch immi- 
grants. In logging, the labour shortage was 
being eased by the importation of some 4,500 
displaced persons; at the end of September, 
2,193 had arrived in Canada. The group 
movement of 1,000 girls for service work had 
begun and authorization had been given to 
import 2,000 skilled needle workers for the 
textile industry. 


Referrals 
Referral activity slackened appreciably 
during August. Pronounced contractions 
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occurred in the service, mining, construction, 
and transportation industries which more than 
offset the slight gain in manufacturing. 
Average weekly referrals numbered 22,341 
during August in comparison with 24,223 and 
25,225 one month and one year before 
respectively, 

The limited pool of labour with which to 
meet the expanding seasonal needs demanded 
careful screening and re-screening of available 
labour supply. As a result, a greater propor- 
tion of applicants were referred to jobs. 
Forty-four per cent of all available applicants 
during August (those on file at the beginning 
together with those registering during the 
period) received referral slips as compared 
with 42 per cent in July. In contrast, a 
smaller proportion of vacancies received 
referrals, the percentage dropping from 46 
per 100 jobs available to 42 in August. 


Placements 


The declining registration of workers was 
reflected in a sharp fall in placement activity. 
Average weekly placements which held at 
about 15,500 during May, June, and July fell 
to 14,000 in August. By the end of July the 
two main sources of seasonal labour—the 
winter unemployed and the student force— 
had been absorbed. Thus by August place- 
ments were confined largely to a more 
intensified sifting of the physically handi- 
capped and to directing labour shifting from 
job to job. 


TABLE IV.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS AS 
REPORTED BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
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The drop was most severe in the seasonal 
construction, transportation and service indus- 
tnies where heavy recruiting of the opening 
months of activity was beginning to taper off. 
In mining, the hiring rate continued to lag 
behind that reported in 1946, placements 
during August being 24 per cent below the 
level reported one year before. Placements 
into logging were small, the seasonal upswing 
being slower than usual due to the general 
scarcity of labour. 

Placements into manufacturing showed a 
slight gain during August reflecting the 
absorption of transferred labour into heavy 
industry and seasonal workers into ‘textile 
plants. The following table gives the place- 
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ments effected by the Offices, each year, from 
January, 1937, to date:— 





_ Special Placements . 


Employment opportunities for the physically 
handicapped were steadily increasing. Vacan- 
cies which, in a less stringent labour market 
might have been held for the fully employ- 
able, were opened up to the impaired worker. 
As a result, the number of handicapped 
applicants remaining on file had been scaled 
down by almost 50 per cent over the year. 
At August 14, there were 3,608 unplaced as 
against 6,728 one year before. 

The peak in placement of handicaps occurred 
during May and June when approximately 


Placements 
Year 
; Regular Casual Totals 
NOSTO Ss pitas. See as 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOSS TR cena erste hs teres 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
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W940 i ete oreo ee oes 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
TORU Ree ees © eee 316, 168 191, 595 507, 763 
19AZ AOS... <A MIE 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
19435. WSS te ees ee 1, 890, 408 53,618 1, 944, 026 
TOAD Er a er 1,693,119 46,798 1, 739, 917 
194 brite Se, hla tere ek: 1, 445, 692 47,889 1,493, 581 
TOA aie a aed crs aa 785, 593 73,819 859, 412 
1947 (34 weeks)....... 447,693 63,795 511, 488 
1,400 were effected each month. By July, 


those on file had been pared down to cases 
of severe physical impairment; placements 
dropped to 1,154 from June 16 to July 14 and 
to 1,078 during the following monthly period. 

Special placement officers’ continued to 
render valuable service to youths entering the 
labour market for the first time. The bulk 
of first jobbers had been absorbed by the end 
of August, although the shifting of workers 
from seasonal to permanent employment was 
creating a steady stream of youth applicants. 


Executive and Professional Offices 


Placement activity at Executive and 
Professional offices indicated a seasonal slack- 
ening similar to that experienced in the 
general field. However, the current situation 
compares favourably with that reported in 
the 1946 period when expansion was crippled 
by prolonged strike activity. Placements 
during August were 35 per cent greater than 
those recorded one year before. The increase 
came about because of the greater number 


during July and August exceeded those 
reported in the corresponding period in 1946 
by 12 per cent. Applications on the other 
hand, indicated a 35 per cent decline. 
Average weekly placements during August 
totalled 51 as against 33 in the corresponding 
period in 1946. Unfilled vacancies showed a 
similar gain jumping from 1,307 at August 31, 
1946 to 1,700 one year later. Those unplaced, 
however, were considerably fewer, dropping 


of jobs reported by employers; vacancies from 2,430 to 1,999 over the year. 
; Veterans 
Applications —Registrations were main- into agriculture where high wages drew 


tained at a steady rate during July and 
August in contrast to the dropping off in the 
general field. Heavy labour turnover among 
the younger veterans largely accounted for 
the constant level. An average of 6,057 
ex-servicemen reported per week, 5,845 of 
whom were dischargees of World War II and 
712 of World War I. 

Placements—Hiring swung upwards during 
August as many veterans were taking 
advantage of the favourable employment 
situation to better their present status. In 
seasonally active areas, workers were shifting 


workers from other industries; in industrial 
centres, the movement was largely from 
temporary to permanent employment. * 

Average weekly placements totalled 3,536 
during August as compared with 3,372 in July. 
Districts in the Prairie region showed the 
greatest proportionate gain, weekly place- 
ments in Winnipeg jumping from 379 to 485 
and in Regina from 76 to 100. 

Unplaced Applicants—Fewer than 23,000 
veterans were seeking work at the end of 
August as compared with the seasonal peak 
of 62,000 at January 31. The reduction took 
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place in all areas although a heavy concen- 
tration has continued in the Halifax area 
where 3,900 still remained on file. 


A greater proportion of the registrations 


were of a long term nature, indicating that 
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available supply was narrowing down to the 
unemployables and those in chronically 
depressed areas. Applicants registered for 
more than two weeks totalled 15,213 or 68 
per cent of the total unplaced. 


Regional Analysis 


The following regional analysis is based on 
reports received from National Employment 
Service offices throughout the country. The 
report covers the month of August, 1947. 


Maritime Region 


The seasonal expansion, principally in the 
agriculture and construction industries, had 
somewhat relieved the chronic unemployment 
problem. 


Agriculture—There were indications that 
the 1947 potato crop would be good—an 
estimated 1,400 men would be required for 
harvesting operations. It was not expected 
that any labour shortage would materialize 
as local pickers would be supplemented by 
men transferred from outlying points within 
the region. 

The agreement of the Prices Support Board 
to guarantee apple prices gave new life to 
the Annapolis Valley fruit growers who had 
anticipated heavy losses with the withdrawal 
of their principal buyer, the United Kingdom. 
It appeared that 1,500 workers from outside 
the valley would be required to harvest the 
estimated 1,000,000 barrel crop. 

Plans have been completed by the New 
Brunswick Government for a _ survey of 
marshlands in order to improve agricultural 
output in the southeastern part of the 
province. 

Logging—A very heavy demand for woods 
workers still existed, mostly for large opera- 
tions in northern New Brunswick. Prospects 
of filling most of the orders, however, were 
slight. 

Agents for the B.C. Logging Industry had 
recruited some 300 workers, the vanguard 
of which had already left for the Pacific 
Coast. 

Fishing.—Fish processing plants in the Bay 
of Fundy, South Shore and Halifax districts 
all reported low fish landings. Although 
almost as many boats were out as last year, 
the catch was down about 50 per cent. 
Market conditions generally were improving. 

Mining—Production in collieries in the 
Glace Bay area continued to increase while 
at mines in the Minto area, where the situa- 
tion was unsettled, operations continued below 
normal, Operators claimed that due to the 


increased cost of coal and the shortage of 
transportation facilities they were unable to 
get orders. 


Manufacturing—Textile production was 
returning to normal after the vacation period. 
One plant had registered a standing order 
for skilled machine operators and general 
factory workers because of the high rate of 
labour turnover. 


The arrival of materials in September for 
the building of 1,700 C.N.R. box cars should 
ease unemployment in the Trenton area. 
This order, along with a possible order for 
250 hopper cars for the C.P.R., should assure 
steady work until about March, 1948. 

Firms engaged in dairy products, and canned 
and cured fish all reported a heavy season 
and peak production. The employment situa- 
tion was fairly stable with only limited 
demands except in fish processing where there 
was a moderately high labour turnover. 

The completion of contracts at the [Mahone 
Bay Shipping Co. plant had resulted in a 
partial lay-off in August, to be followed by a 
complete shut-down about the end of Sep- 
tember. Repair work was active at Halifax 
shipyards with forecasts of steady employ- 
ment throughout the winter. At this location 
additional arc welders, riggers and electricians 
were needed. 


Construction—Working conditions had been 
ideal for construction but the acute shortage 
of cement, nails, and plumbing supplies had 
seriously retarded progress on projects already 
underway and had had a detrimental effect 
on the number of permits being issued. With 
a few exceptions, skilled and unskilled labour 
was in good supply. 

Except where veteran housing projects were 
under construction, the increased building 
costs had eliminated most of the home 
building for rental. 

Work was progressing on the ferry terminal 
at Cape Tormentine, officials reporting that 
labour needs were being met. It was 
expected that the present staff of approxi- 
mately 150 men will be maintained until the 
end of the year. Completion of work on the 
new runways at Lakeburn Airport was held 
up by the shortage of railway cars with which 
to bring gravel from Debert. 
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Transportation—While there had been a _ backs production in most fields was at a high 
heavy turnover in extra gang labour, local level. 

offices were able to supply men to fill the Agriculture ——The harvesting of a good crop 

vacancies. The freight car shortage had of hay had been completed and work had 

affected the movement of pulpwood, coal and _ been started on the grain crops which, it was 

other materials. . expected, would result in only a fair yield. 

Vegetables had suffered heavily during the 

Quebec Region prolonged dry spell. Generally speaking no 

All industries excluding agriculture, con- real shortage of help had materialized and it 

tinued to be handicapped by the shortage of was thought that this situation would prevail 
workers and materials. Despite these draw- to the end of the season. 
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A movement of about 5,500 workers to the 
United States for a five-week harvesting 
period was scheduled to take place during the 
next four weeks. Already 150 workers had 
been sent to Ontario and 450 to the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Fishing—Cod fishing continued to fall off 
in the Gaspe area. 


Logging—During the month there was a 
free flow of workers to the woods, all com- 
panies showing an increase in their labour 
force over former years. However, orders 
were still being placed for more workers. It 
was felt that with new inducements, such as 
the bonuses offered by many companies, this 
season would present an all-time record for 
woods operations. 


Mining—The movement of men to pro- 
ducer mines in western Quebec was fairly 
satisfactory considering the scarcity of suit- 
able applicants for this work. However, it 
seemed likely that clearance of orders would 
be necessary in order to fill the general need 
for workers. 

Prospecting in northwestern Quebec, par- 
ticularly at the Quebec-Labrador iron deposits, 
had continued to make good progress. 


Manufacturing—New peaks were being 
reached in. industrial production and there 
were few industries which had not increased 
operations over the past twelve months. An 
example of this was newsprint output which 
was nine per cent greater during the first 
seven months of 1947 than in the comparative 
period in 1946. All Quebec mills were oper- 
ating at peak capacity and there was no 
indication that the recent United Kingdom 
export cut-backs would affect production 
schedules. 

There was a slight production recession in 
the footwear industry due to the shortage of 
leather and the cancellation of a large con- 
tract for Great Britain. Several plants had 
been forced to close for short periods. 

The flow of steel and sheet metal had 
improved but the need for skilled workers 
persisted. All Montreal shops of Canadian 
Car and Foundry Co. were working at 
capacity and staffs were being increased to 
speed the delayed work on 6,000 railway cars. 

Radio and electrical establishments were 
finding it difficult to maintain an adequate 
staff of skilled and unskilled workers. 
Northern Electric Co. Montreal, was trans- 
ferring its electronics division to Belleville, 
and the cable division to Lachine which will 
affect several thousand employees. 

In shipbuilding, employment was maintain- 
ing a high level with all shipyards in the 
market for more workers. 
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The majority of saw mills had completed 
their cut of logs but larger operators will 
continue sawing until freeze up. 


Construction—New contracts were being 
awarded in commercial and residential con- 
struction, the latter seeming to exhibit a 
renewal of life. Completion of work already 
started was being pushed forward despite the 
continued shortage of skilled workers and 
some materials. 

Maintenance work and the construction of 
new roads and bridges were being successfully 
carried out. 


Transportation—Conditions on the Mont- 
real water front had improved after the 
settlement of the labour dispute. Ocean 
going shipping continued at a high level. 

Railway companies continued busy both in 
freight and passenger traffic. Long distance 
hauling companies were extending their 
services as additional equipment became 
available. Air transportation was _ being 
stepped up noticeably. 


Ontario Regton 


Industrial development was at a high level 
although somewhat hampered in all fields by 
the prevailing shortage of labour, especially 
skilled workmen, 


Agriculture—The wheat harvest had been 
completed in good time but much spring 
grain remained to be handled. In some 
localities it was expected that work would 
not be completed until the middle of 
September. 

Fruit growers in the Niagara district were 
appealing to university students to assist in 
picking fruit now that high school students 
were returning to school. Recruits from the 
Ontario Farm Service Force in North Bay 
and Timmins had responded to the need. 

The flue-cured tobacco harvest was in full 
swing—a few early areas being already pro- 
cessed while the heavy crop of burley in 
southwestern Ontario had yet to be dealt 
with. The demand for curers had been 
successfully met in most cases. 

In view of the general scarcity of help 
in the Province, there was some difficulty in 
meeting the orders for harvesters to go to 
the Prairies. However, about 1,400 men had 
been dispatched by the end of the month. 


Logging—Due to labour unrest in pulp- 
wood camps, orders were not being placed 
to any extent. Once the difficulty was 
settled it was expected that the demand 
would be stepped up. One company had 
opened an office in Quebec City and was 
paying ‘transportation. 
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The second group of displaced persons 
consigned to lumber camps had arrived and a 
third party was expected early in September. 

Mining—The demand for mine beginners 
and surface workers persisted in base and 
precious metal mining with little hope of 
filling orders. 


Manufacturing—Employers were showing a 
greater interest in hiring once the annual 
vacation period was passed and employment 
officers were expecting a fuller measure of 
employment during the winter months. 
Orders for skilled workers were mounting 
while unplaced applicants were diminishing 
in numbers. 

Material shortages hindered 
dependent upon iron and steel, household 
appliances being among the most seriously 
affected. Agricultural implement plants were 
in great need of more workers as labour 
turnover was high. Machine tool tradesmen 
were in firm demand in most areas but semi- 
skilled workers were not readily placed. 
Foundry workers continued to be in short 
supply. 

While some furniture plants were slack 
there had been a marked increase in the 
demand for skilled workers in Toronto, 
Kitchener and Stratford. 

The textile industry in general and the 
hosiery plants in particular remained at the 
top of the labour shortage list, with no sign 
of appeasement. Shoe manufacturers were 
confronted with a hide shortage while small 
leather goods firms reported a slow market 
and were looking to the fall and Christmas 
activity to stimulate trade. Raw materials 
in the rubber industry were more plentiful 
and the demand for workers steady. 

Canning plants were seriously concerned by 
the shortage of help. Operators at New 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Trenton and Belle- 
ville, estimated that they needed approxi- 
mately 2,000 more workers. Special buses to 
nearby towns and the transference of workers 
from other areas had been of great help. 
Swifts Canadian at Toronto was engaged in 
a labour dispute which started August 27. 

Construction.—Residential and industrial 
construction projects were being pushed to 
completion although somewhat retarded by 
the lack of skilled workers and the short 
supply of structural steel, nails, and plumbing 


fixtures. The flow of lumber had shown 
improvement. Also, there was a noticeable 
increase in the demand for construction 


labour throughout the region due to the 
withdrawal of student labour. 
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Transportation—The demand for seamen 
on the Great Lakes was confined largely to 
replacements. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture which was at its seasonal peak, 
was drawing off essential workers from other 
industries thus having an adverse effect on 
general production. 


Agriculture—Grain harvesting was in full 
swing. Insufficient labour supply during the 
peak period was seriously hampering progress. 
Offsetting this factor, however, was the 
excellent weather which allowed harvesting to 
proceed without stoppages. As work was 
finished in one area workers were moved to 
other points. The general shortage of labour 
had resulted in an upward revision of wage 
schedules, some districts reporting that as 
high as $8 per day was being offered. 


Logging —Although activities were at a low 
ebb the demand for workers remained high. 
It was feared that there may be a scarcity 
of blacksmiths and qualified cooks when the 
cutting season begins. New camps were being 
erected and roads built. 


Mining—Good steady labour and certifi- 
cated miners were in demand in all areas. 
This situation, which had existed throughout 
the year, became more acute as students left 
to resume their studies. Once harvesting will 
be completed, it was expected that many 
miners who had temporarily left would return 
to the mines. In order to attract workers, 
coal operators at Blairmore were taking 
measures to supply living quarters. 


Manufacturing—Saw and planer mills had 
an adequate labour force although currently 
affected by the exodus of workers to ‘the 
farms. Small saw mill operators reported 
less favourable market conditions, the demand 
for poplar lumber having fallen off consider- 
ably. 

Production in pulp and paper mills con- 
tinued at a high level and absenteeism was 
on the decline. Some mills, however, were 
having difficulty in retaining their woodyard 
crews despite a high wage scale. The lack 
of suitable housing for married men was a 
contributing factor to this situation. 

The production of construction materials 
such as brick, tile and sash and door materials 
was being successfully pushed forward. Heavy 
labourers were required at most rolling mills 
in the Winnipeg area, some of which forecast 
operations on a 24-hour basis for the next 
year. 


Construction—Work was progressing on 
residential construction with many units 
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having been completed. As an indication of 
the improved flow of materials, homes were 
being started even at this late date. 

Industrial projects were generally behind 
schedule but contractors were working to have 
buildings closed in so that activity could be 
continued on into the winter months. 

Highway construction and maintenance 
work was moving forward although retarded 
by a shortage of road building materials and 
operators of heavy machinery. 

Skilled carpenters, plasterers and bricklayers 
were in short supply, but generally speaking, 
there was a balance of labour and materials 
available. Skilled carpenters, plasterers and 
bricklayers had been in greatest demand. 


Transportation—It was reported that 
approximately 3,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
4,000,000 feet of lumber had been moved to 
Churchill and were ready for overseas ship- 
ment. 

Extra gang labourers and_ boilermakers 
were in great demand by railway companies 
while steamship operators were placing orders 
for seamen, especially firemen. 

The passenger season on Lake Winnipeg 
was over but boats had heavy commitments 
for mine and trading companies. 


Pacific Region 


Industrial production was forging ahead 
highlighted by peak activity in agriculture 
and fishing. General employment was at a 
high level. 


Agriculture—Labour shortages and wet 
weather had prolonged haying operations and 
considerable damage was done to the crop. 
There was a fair demand for farm and dairy 
hands but no applicants were available. 

Pears and canteloupes were moving in 
volume from. the southern part of the 
Okanagan Valley and prospects for the peach 
crops were excellent. Labour demands were 
easily met in the early part of the season 
by transient labour but when tree fruits 
started to mature rapidly towards the end 
of the period it became difficult to supply 
immediate needs. 

A large bean and pea crop had been 
successfully harvested in the Delta area. At 
Chilliwack several thousand pickers were 
working in the hop fields; more workers were 
needed but no difficulty was anticipated in 
obtaining them. 


Fishing—The season’s total pack of all 
varieties of salmon at the end of August 
showed an increase of 187,512 cases over that 
of the comparative period in 1946. There 
was, however, a reduction in the number of 
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sockeye caught. Markets were already 
assured for this year’s pack. Pilchards were 
scarce but tunas were being caught in in- 
creasing numbers. Halibut landings were 
slightly higher than last season and prices 
were favourable. Herring seining and canning 
was about to begin with no _ difficulty 
expected in marketing the total catch. 


Logging—The satisfactory negotiating of 
the 1947 agreements in the three major forest 
areas in the Pacific region placed the wage 
scale higher than in other industries. B.C. 
forest fire losses were down 20 per cent from 
last year’s due to the lack of prolonged hot 
spells and the extra precautions taken. Bush 
labour had been made available through 
clearance to Edmonton but skilled workers 
were always readily absorbed. 

The Provincial Forestry Branch needed 
more workers for the extensive reforestation 
program which had been undertaken. Con- 
siderable difficulty was encountered in meeting 
their needs. 

Mining—Coal mining presented a picture 
of steady demand for workers at most points. 
The T’Sable River mine which was showing 
promise of becoming a major producer, was 
having trouble in getting workers as roads 
leading to the mine from nearby towns were 
in poor condition. Strip mining in the 
Cranbrook and Princeton areas reported a 
shortage of surface workers, shovel operators 
and truckers. 

Employment opportunities in base metal 
mining were increasing as students withdrew. 

All major quartz operators were concerned 
about the shortage of help which was hinder- 
ing expansion. Gold placer operators were 
more fortunate and work was expected to 
continue until freeze up. The Yukon Con- 
solidated workings at Dawson reported that 
production had increased over the last year, 
due to the lack of labour disputes. A new 
large gold washing plant was en route to 
Quesnel, the sight of a promising new field 
which it was expected would require a large 
number of workers in the coming season. 


Manufacturing—Employment at drydocks 
in the Vancouver and Victoria areas remained 
high and as requirements decreased at one 
point the men were readily absorbed at 
another. Much of the work was repairs on 
tugs and small commercial crafts. There were 
noticeable shortages of ship’s joiners, ship- 
wrights and welders. 

All fruit and vegetable packing and canning 
plants, with the exception of Swifts Canadian 
Co., were working at capacity. 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to ——_——————_} end of 


period period period | vacancies} Regular ; Casual period 
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Prince Edward Island.....................0000: 449 28 526 445 302 24 669 
Charlottetown...........sssescescescevcecceees 277 136 375 326 201 24 466 
Summerside. es. tee eee ee 170 91 151 119 101 3 203 

NOVA SCOUB Sono ce dale steers c Permsiare itt “Sater tterstis 3,254 1,603 4,749 3,966 2,110 162 9,662 
ahersteese csee cet ch + cose ee cn eee mene e Tee 48 12 197 70 AD Release 390 
Bridgewater .cir3.: [25h . seepero Ss Heh oaataenian ok 32 37 110 63 6 2 179 
DATCMOUCD se osceceus ickes che neice pr sisials esi tases 213 141 268 237 170 9 445 
Glace Bay i008, 0. Aas, MLSS | 14 eee 261 142 shy Ss ete’ arp os 1,030 
Halifax ndchick. sicdvsnceti se obese aeons 1,164 802 1,384 1,068 555 49 2,319 
UNVOINORR <2. wscssiiec ss cee upapancunaieneb esis 80 64 114 32 Pe dk ae 240 
Mentville: ities t das stal ate ert tees ove a 215 184 212 155 63 1 546 
Liverpool ©, 45 sbis.s tunes » cngtewarate fe aes orydos 9 25 12 108 18 4 8 138 
ING Ww Glasbow see cus gocnee ce aoe eceliete ones o tee 499 40 694 789 443 19 1,292 
New: Waterford 2, 35 S2555 SOIR Act ee Bs eats LOT eee 139 33 190 ee 357 
NOTED BY GNOY i «ones on goats ten ee tonaiats 49 130s 97 57 4D Nie cease 206 
PiO0OG: .. Teadea ws em'suecien ao emt ss ver oey cates 32 4 94 43 54 |e S| 180 
Spring hile.) et. esp eseis eel ta. « Teo ote totes ie wee 27 2 93 27 17 1 225 
DYVANCY (22 ae co sefein nies vies mds oR oe eine Wie biale ae 461 56 540 791 _ 364 73 1,027 
Sydney Mines. sso. 2. See ee eee eee 97 5 97 149 OB]. see 436 

164 188 212 209 TOV... see 143 
15 43 129 83 5 Laeemtice: 509 
3,008 3,061 3,353 2,734 1,492 131 3,822 
2 its 47 8 3 246 

292 165 214 247 105 22 129 
43 616 28 O71 0: fantrenectnes 67 
272 293 173 190 DQ OR cae daiecteess 99 
121 114 72 82 74s 33) he aes 85 8 Ee 39 
765 711 1,295 929 455 52 1,181 
30 25 61 36 Lb ivectuerrcces 186 
965 608 1,181 976 536 54 1, 736 
55 165 60 27 LOS GEE ck eee 64 
60 36 37 27 DE Ty ian rte 31 
352 286 119 146 BO nee ceete te 44 

Qiebecwness SIME LR, ERSTE 29,138 30,004 23,058 19,676 10,979 261 22,952 
PABDESLOS Sciences eh ea ro ico ees Peers 302 245 35 32 7 ee or aa 44 
Beaularnois vst esse cc eee ch ee oe ae 298 232 156 125 OS bid Siete cies 148 
Buckingham: 3) o.qdsaceni yee Siew cra tee Meee 87 66 82 71 GaN Oe eratse erie 80 
ASSUSADSCAL Genter Cem re aera aero reaiete: 5 38 35 14 il ee ane c 72 
Chandler’. 3. U.S), Sea ee a. 14 2,305 50 18 Dig lisa raters aiers 109 
Chicoutimi s.ctacs has eke ee ee 864 676 Sau] 248 JAAS Lives, ies 246 
WORtICOOKs aracctt eee hor crete a ee menterree 47 71 47 BDO SOOM st cattte sc.6 40 
DGlbedu See, See S ee Be Parton ae 65 98 27 4 yal iS Peer ect 42 
Druminrondyillecs a seiserciotis sliomisiaevecintsecisteintale 531 242 499 431 D846 ty dae: ihe’ 309 
Hast Anguser ss eee toe teen hee eee 82 38 170 76 HERES cases 78 
Farn hams ish ates eee ee co tia eas 101 142 25 23 12 Bae eee 34 
Goran Vice oie eee tie cer oto ne eccne 181 317 124 101 OO sees eee 82 

ULES BEE A ae OSE Se ee 381 257 626 326 TG6OMecccpsere tres 1,023 
Ao) SC) eT BE MR. ge aie, Uy - ae ean kt UMA 376 375 159 175 78 13 224 
VONGQUIETO Nee eee eae wane ihe ie meee een 186 117 109 58 SSMS es state 4 132 
Lachute.2 Ashby aie ORS RSet eee ie 146 81 280 198 TPA eee eee 178 
Tua IM ALD SiG ic ance dere cole eer ee ak. 209 132 119 110 OS ECs eee oe 54 
Da Titque ord edocs tee ase See highesek aes 89 51 55 28 DY | ee ee 62 
TUOMAS steve Riots Saale: Aiea oe 123 155 361 141 (fie insaualeces 527 
Lotisevilles: ce cccse dete mince tece nemo. 76 58 91 62 al A 106 

ALOR NTS NSE RE OR AE eee 155 222 74 123 BGA akin saber ee 95 
Matane ic ies. cee iene cise eae cei es 140 356 106 82 SOtimece cece 59 
Megantic tse gs rn. SPF ee, Sees 102 75 202 150 AGT Seeker eee 29 
MountJbaunienetoa.n ones. ceo a 89 60 47 41 AS Mere ties Sacre 33 
Montmagny 20ers cer cctects tet ccecneet each 68 70 286 85 SO eee lng 87 
Montreal At aca58-7 coir k neem sei ci icheaiolone 14,999 15, 964 10, 524 9,709 5,529 603 7, 848 
Plessisvillewcee. were reece te oc mere recat 50 51 60 32 shew Le ciio e Sea 33 
Port: Alfred pins ae eee tert se Reet Ree 80 54 46 20 DOM elev seco 55 
QUEDEG ke sine eae rien Cnet nataions eine eraierem anes 2,654 1,968 2,912 2,794 Ry LSAS eG: 4,193 
Richmond saree Hye oat eee ean « Seles 133 93 45 47 29 7 24 
Rimouski ea Pee coe nas eerie 660 553 202 171 8 100 103 
Riviere'dw Loup! see in ee eee ee 477 518 81 43 QO UNE age. eas 123 

pe ROW YD a cris « trees ne chases eo ieee ide cities eae 846 605 602 447 Ale Dt (ae Le 193 
DtOs AGAthOsn Nonccrc Colon nae ca seleiran tele censure 150 103 97 101 754) Fn 26 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ccccceceecsces 71 80 49 39 PLU tare eocee 68 
Ste, Therese Feet bode or came eles 349 303 237 223 DANG A Nercae es ee 83 
St. Georges de Beauce............cceceecccecece 62 74 100 67 ee eee aoe 118 
St. Hyacinthes. teu. 0 cee soe oul ane Rhcvcraiats ais 238 430 221 166 TAZ al oe rsrars osatets 228 
DUSTER coco donee ree ee oreo onieccemreacentte 386 400 638 446 DOOM Re Rees 173 
BtéiJorome sie ht Na eee ee et eee he are 226 131 315 259 Bs iisceaiorclelstac 187 
St: sosephid Almac. ccccnclacemicls aeemec es one 54 26 62 35 Pd Nd ered ao aaby 79 
Shawinigan’ Falls /7s..02. {ee ee PLE 272 62 396 290 1 OG; teers 553 
Sherbrooke: 2 oc... eestor So cis ;ciasousbineictorare ay 728 383 444 534 306 33 144 
| asl Mri eee. waren onlin tris cahis ab wit dies 294 188 373 240 AZIM Seekecees 342 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements 
during end of during to — 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual 

TPRTOOURI VETS tees ec clac cals «io steroe tis eisvelara dis Sefesssee 400 190 502 469 
VEG M8 yee nee OMS Ans Bien OOo At Pano onon iccor 624 895 197 129 
Valleyfield He NED Disa Aid deat Hosni areas. Lew create 302 227, 401 235 
Wictoriavall Gamma. tects cho cate eletare tee tne oraiaconal el 278 121 289 264 
ON Carlier ne a cece he oe on te de niecinis Data cis cet 61,054 55,789 36,721 35,976 
PATNDLIOL stains sre eke elevate aioe io Sisie aiehake suavelee'e oeiese eles 144 213 102 122 
IB RLTiGiaaee eo ctereiate tier oe 3 Cateicls cistelat iste ceaiavaale esrets 317 134 ek 260 
Bellevilletec ca.c cot detete oho cine de atthtte, S00 sce eieee 404 299 247 288 
Bracebridge 283 148 185 DPA 
IBTATN PtOMae i ae olse cite wie a elsiale are acre eee 82 139 47 43 
IBPaMttOndinc oe cris ce. cela s wr eye's ocho Ctl ores 0.8 Se ele 1,080 1,033 568 501 
IBTOCK VllOne cia ectelete Soe oe aha ele iete's sate leas eles 146 197 162 
Carleton Place. ¢ c:chitterts cccie bite ible aetchlt wlere 03 < 41 37 45 45 
@hathamerc. ccc ck ates ccc cele tate eeis os feWerns:s 792 681 275 285 
WOhourg eres certo coronas «see uss «as 79 42 86 64 
Collingwood vnccs eda cs ade dttes ecient lhe ss 75 38 44 30 
OPNWAl Lee lace cele as leo niate serene atonmeiels 693 177 1,003 1,007 
ID hie) Eyes pac ceitstanio> GER Se een 297 281 2 
POT PDUB © Posihs sc cin clei Toes Bo oes Se eaiets Bee aes alae ots 50 93 33 21 
OrGHEOPi@. «sae ole hele cro» sioiclate Sits 4.2.04 stays eleceleyale 108 49 137 86 
Ont ranGes. on cc ctidetesc sic toidce oes Stele essa 160 117 131 130 
Hort Williant, oc: ct cote tos 6 caenlode Seciees «his ele 668 1,002 496 462 
tS ee Siw. Xo dedi Sarid aos oraasies.: 353 571 124 90 
GANANOCUG es o.c.cicie Set dosalare so. sho Sedele ke are enalotayeibretare 50 D 48 56 
GOdeHIGH 0 rece ck Selec c lroate gitoes waite hemire's aie 128 122 112 124 
viel p haere hi rea. ie eee clos chee Oe oo 553 446 375 403 
Hamilton 4,981 4,460 3,036 3,679 
Hawkesbury 48 80 
Ingersoll rr. Weck eons Atascosa see eine eke 70 118 58 52 
Kapuskasing 529 622 66 58 
TR ONOL ARs sy. vavole 515 sik ctORYe ciesae:s che alstale. vie lassie oleate e's 507 540 103 100 
Kingston 780 341 735 734 
Kirkland’ lake... cc getscce cs do cadoes sic at see's ots 526 405 394 407 
Kitchener-Waterloo Be 1,109 1,355 356 432 
Deamingtony.cocc ck task oo cole hid oss 0 ecteane eee 225 1,209 115 130 
VANGSAY oe oe ce eee Pee cee ae slale dis cies Se Gles «ke 84 52 59 94 
WIStOWOl see ccc cscs olathe cores dle Heaclese + « Popta sreiate 48 78 41 
GONG ONE ce iets oe ete dates os ele RRS wie eee ee OTS Os 2,067 1,969 1,210 1,534 
Midlandtecsce costco ceca te sate clorete clele eines 144 3 2 
INADANCE fo. «ac cle tales «core cists Bafaieice's os sR. 46 55 48 60 
INewimnarketyy..ccnsct clio ccs arctelsletesoelsis 5 oleisibve ee 251 278 63 62 
IN GW LOTODLO: «cc coseb os cele s cto Selae oe sister's basso 1,940 1, 847 506 420 
Niagara Wallaycck safle cicels ce cfo stelle’ o ois cists toate sss 767 705 365 369 
INOrihvBavicscos cep sateen coole creciare sic oleae oteiatela« 483 358 358 332 
Orillia een coe ashe de de DSivid coe ae eee 196 156 201 167 
Oshawa tn nee ee lc dre ad aR eens es 719 468 1,083 672 
OCGA WS Re I dd ae ae Baal toed see oe 2,445 1, 856 2,094 1,621 
Owen Sound 4.04: ses Moos Aas ae oso PR ee set 211 199 197 183 
IPATT Y= SOUNG pas feet ells wie oe oldie clsldie’sicrc/c sce lalavaver eels 107 63 61 63 
IPOMDLOKEs ccna bc cldoehe Oca ce de Selle Seaiee ede 693 546 350 321 
162 73 309 253 
626 293 764 832 
76 56 61 47 
1,816 3,190 598 474 
3 320 200 162 
96 138 92 101 
31 31 29 12; 
161 126 126 151 
1,033 672 835 719 
564 459 260 284 
379 374 237 304 
53 1,152 524 400 
tai27 582 627 614 
Sioux- Eookouts ed Ree adva ath badass ns dene Sahel 33 24 22 20 
Smiths Pallstrscoceadacos sacs sssces dasedeeaaees 74 56 124 80 
Strationd Jesse < Cate iad caida lees se todee 448 235 327 835 
Storsoon Falls... ssc pres sch tg ds eh oaeee ogee odes 125 0 138 125 
Studburyoes. sscce toe sees cee erence eae cee eet cle 1,992 2,347 892 836 
EP ian Diee ou inst ascahts Sbunas ree enig deh f teeons 269 62 167 126 
STYATNING Ce cae Frese cas eae SO ereaaae es als ace Sie eis 1,706 1,417 838 747 
Toronto Ree eee ss OO Bs BSG os 20,170 17,970 9,996 10,034 
PONLONEE Caos 5 Sais ae aoe ea be DRUMMER TUE Tees 172 
Walkerton <.c206 s. See ales GE 6 Ti Io 130 150 30 21 
WU ALIRGODUTE ass 265.5500 8 ks feiss eee ep Ketone 171 413 85 101 
Welland®.. sore.c sucess eon seseseess AA couiats® 630 478 406 468 
Wieston ee anan feiss cine ctilos aisles said Oo cpa se eiee ees 312 304 275 236 
Windsor HORE BSR SiC CRD BAAS O CIC ICO NORIO TOO Ale 843 529 2, 253 2, 041 
Woodstock:i2)....). 23 sess Bee Wiss deeds 3 481 127 
Manitoba........ Rraldieistelevelcloie oerie's sie sivloisiele sje'ere Ane 9,305 5,612 8,793 8,167 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
AUGUST 1 TO AUGUST 28, 1947—Concluded 
Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

dO EW) o) ebb hayes ae ARAN trem i eat Bi aed is cutie eset 132 135 149 135 46 16 152 
PlinieP loner weer eee eco nee eee mendes 107 67 124 100 49 1 42 
Portagewla Prairiewno. tc cece eeode cree 252 183 245 223 72 20 137 
DSellork: peers wor ot weotieins oe aace wee 65 45 42 41 20 5 43 
theiPas ec tet ea ae ae ete 148 181 110 92 SSA Meera anh 65 
Winnipeg ate oe heme ot ent ee nie, 4,330 7,566 6, 988 3, 520 1;333 5,033 
Saskatchewan.s 0 Gace ss ose ces deena ne 5,328 25424 5,113 5,037 2,318 491 2,895 
Ste Vanes cnet Oka ae tenet ree ae tere oe 225 158 137 123 LOA We tees ei 21 
Moose awl ence Once toate one cote Certo 702 366 615 650 347 47 257 
North Battleford cee sere rte nee eae ee 97 71 150 103 56 2 180 
PrincerA erty shee ooo he eens 352 288 627 597 143 23 580 
WROGING Peseta ee ee errs ee 1,903 715 1,692 1, 843 816 304 425 
Saskatoon eee ee 1,180 628 1,378 1, 296 539 98 1,149 
Swit‘ Current@ct eee ee eee 195 111 135 105 68 2 93 
Wey. burnteenteteres sense eck een eee 352 187 157 174 136 9 31 
PORK LOM toe oe tien eee ee ee ee 322 200 222 146 92 6 159 
AID Crta eh ee eee ee ee eee 7,673 4,040 7,150 6,784 3,282 718 3,455 
Binek Diamond eee eee aca eee 19 22 14 1 a esha tae eh 16 
BIBIPIMOLe eee or ee ene 174 404 25 17 1 ee Teese eet 33 
Calgarye tc, site thee: Cee ROL ta eee 8,015 1,183 2,684 2,815 1, 607 352 1,412 
Drumibiel ler eee he lee ew ng fo see hae 135 71 159 84 Tap ae ay eee 52 
Edmonton 6s oe ve ene Oke need ae tenes: 3,052 4,449 8,426 3,093 1,547 352 1,604 
(5-00) Bd SABA teeta irs SPOOR e) Masih ALE a ea, Abs erally 185 170 35 29 LOM ete eh edn 28 
eth brid geo eee Or ie ee Cet DAR SAS 582 245 477 444 360 13 157 
Medicine Hatie 2 208 eee Hh eek SER 320 275 208 175 cize 1 123 
Red Deer's. 67th eRe e 5 ts Se Ai ess ies 8 191 238 114 113 Cheikh (eatcties 2 30 
British Columbia......................-0.00008 15,065 4,799 16,377 12,647 7,165 861 13,448 
CH wae ae ST a eee ed are Sree 241 6 222 202 171 15 98 
Courtenay. tc Penne ee ee ee oe 151 113 92 59 oo ie eee 72 
TAN DOO Ki te RRP ee eet eee eet 120 142 104 118 (fetal iaaetrem gets 68 
DawsoniG@reeks. th Vile. 2. Usineiee e eere ee 184 118 91 87 Pak lowecsta meee 19 
DUR CATE so i See Roe ins GLE aah ee nce ye camer 169 87 143 108 TOQ Rts * en sees 65 
Kamloopas..conce aan eee AE eee 395 293 188 138 44: his eee ee 97 
CLOWNA oes ee eRe Grek ee Cee ee 110 35 82 112 59 5 65 
Nanaimoren ct: ror vai ae hs Sone eae ne meee ee 209 154 Vii 213 152 3 118 
Nelsons Bee oo54 een ree ae ea ie a eee 162 184 81] 64 LE Pee See 88 
New Westminster 3 oes 5 .5.0.46. eect ec paeete 689 428 1,093 794 256 29 1,407 
North Vancouver 32 aics%. 5555 seks .0 ae poms bs 248 76 468 260 T51t ee Seer 566 
Penticton so. h5032 fceae ) see eek ooo ee 223 140 191 197 80 4 112 
Port Albernts 323 2 fore eo th eh ee oe 321 238 250 190 LOT eee 131 
Prince George 896 393 785 775 713 5 20 
Prince Rupert 238 86 263 283 240 4 132 
Princeton:2..... 121 84 70 60 fly (ese ae tek et 14 
Era) Oe ent ae s 177 194 281 232 195 5 167 
Vancouver...... 8, 820 8,795 10, 337 7, 623 3, 822 706 8,514 
Vernon hon ec fe e8 BG 266 222 168 11574) la acieie ke a8 81 
Victoriatin creo: bates ches ke fe ee ae Rene 1,143 754 1,154 894 461 85 1, 560 
Whitehorse: 13.65. 2 .nes sods Ue tee bo oe ae rape 91 143 83 70 £9, AS Sees, 54 
SODAS fe ne hha seh st ee eR 134,272 | 110,859 | 105,840 95,432 52,657 6,896 85,912 
Males Seed 550 aia 2c Sik ah ol cl een 92, 132 70, 548 76,307 67,131 40,179 2,874 60,069 
Hemales) 3s. 2e2 28 teks el aeh eee oe eee Sette 42,140 40,311 29, 533 28,301 12,478 4,022 25, 843 





Pulp and paper mills were forging ahead 
despite the limited labour supply. A new 
pulp mill which was coming into production 
at Port Alberni was expected to provide 
permanent employment for 200 workers. Full 
production was expected ito be reached by 
November 1 when an adequate supply of 
power would be available. 


Constructton—In general, the higher class 
skills and members of the trowel trades were 
in constant demand and production was being 
maintained only by continual transfer of 
workers from job to job. The new wage scale 





for carpenters working on out-of-town jobs 
should improve the situation in outlying 
areas. 

Residential construction continued to taper 
off except at Trail and Kimberly where the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Corp. was 
constructing dwellings for employees. 

The new water gas plant of the B.C. 
Electric Co., had been completed and work 
was starting on the building of coke ovens 
and installation of gas mains. It was expected 
that this would provide hundreds of jobs for 


1947] 


many months to come. Foundation work had 
started on the celanese plant in the Prince 
Rupert area. It was expected that at the 
cessation of the fishing activities, many would 
turn to work at this project. 
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Transportation—The Vancouver area ship- 
ping activity had increased considerably 
resulting in ‘a scarcity of cooks and certified 
officers for both deep sea and coastal oper- 
ations. 


Hours and Earnings, August, 1947 


VERAGE hourly earnings in the manu- 
facturing industries of Canada were 81°3 
cents at August 1, 1947. This figure was 
half a cent higher than the previous month’s, 
and compared with 70 cents and 69-5 cents 
at August 1 in 1946 and 1945, respectively. 
Average hours worked were 42:4, com- 
pared with 42 .1n the week ending July 1, 
and 43 in that of August 1, 1946. 


Data were received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,354 plants which 
indicated a staff of 780,234 persons paid by 
the hour, working a total of 33,118,949 hours 
in the week ending August 1, for which they 
were paid the sum of $26,927,150. In the week 
of July 1, these firms had had 774,805 hourly- 
rated employees, whose working time was 


given as 32,574,510 hours for which 
received $26,321,426. 

The weekly wages of the wage-earners for 
whom data were available at August 1 
averaged $34.47, as compared with $33.94 in 
the week of July 1, $30.10 at August 1, 1946, 
and $30.79 at August 1, 1945. Thus the 
average weekly wages of the hourly-rated 
wage-earners employed by the co-operating 
manufacturers showed increases amounting to 
14:5 per cent in the 12 months’ comparison, 
and to 12 per cent in the 24 months’ com- 
parison. 


Hours Worked—The hours worked by the 
hourly-rated wage-earners employed by lead- 
ing manufacturers at August 1 aggregated 
33,118,949, a total which was 1-7 per cent 


they 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING : 





Average Hours Worked 


Week Preceding All 
Manu- 
factures 





Average Hourly Earnings 





Durable Non- All Durable Non- 
Goods Durable Manu- Goods Durable 
Goods factures oods 
no no. c Cc c 
47-0 45-3 70-3 77-7 60-1 


Ce 


eC cc 


re ee 


ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


Pe ee 


Pee meee ee eee errr eesreeerereresesereereeres 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1, and 


by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1945, and May 1, 1 


946. 
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above that of 32,574,510 reported for the week 
ending July 1. There were considerable in- 
creases in the hours stated as having been 
worked in the animal and vegetable food, 
lumber, pulp and paper, textile, beverage, 
clay, glass and stone, tobacco, petroleum and 
certain other classes. The trend was down- 
ward, however, in the aggregate hours reported 
by manufacturers of electrical apparatus, 
chemical and iron and steel products. In 
most cases, the indicated changes were 
seasonal in character, frequently being asso- 
ciated with the holiday factor. 

The hours reported by plants turning out 
heavy manufactured goods in the week of 
August 1 aggregated 16,603,266, a figure 
exceeding by 0°6 per cent that of 16,507,314 
indicated in the July 1 data from the same 
firms. In the non-durable manufactured 
goods division, the hours were given as 
16,515,683; this was greater by 2°8 per cent 
than the total of 16,067,196 worked by persons 
employed in the same plants in the week of 
July 1. The increase in both categories, but 
particularly in the light manufacturing divi- 
sion, was due in part to the resumption of 
operations on a more usual scale in Quebec 
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following the St. Jean Baptiste holiday which 
had fallen in the preceding period of observa- 
tion. 


Hourly Earnings—The weekly earnings of 
hourly-rated wage-earners reported in manu- 
facturing at August 1 were stated at 
$26,927,150. This was greater by 2-3 per cent 
than the sum of $26,321,426 disbursed in 
hourly wages by the same manufacturers in 
the week of July 1. The respondents classed 
in the durable manufactured goods division 
disbursed a total of $14,567,705 in weekly 
wages among their hourly-rated personnel; as 
compared with the sum of $14,320,776 which 
they had distributed in the week of July 1, 
there was an increase of 1-7 per cent. Firms 
in the non-durable manufactured goods indus- 
tries reported weekly wages aggregating 
$12,359,445, an amount which exceeded by 
three per cent their July 1 total of $12,000,650. 
As already indicated, the payment of higher 
rates in several industries in the light and 
the heavy manufacturing industries was a 
factor contributing to the larger wage pay- 
ments reported at the date under review, 
when the longer working time also con- 
tributed to the increases. The hourly average 


2 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY-. 
RATED WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 








All Manufacturest 


Durable Manufactured Non-Durable 


Goods Manufactured Goods 

Week Preceding Average Average Average 

Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Salaries Wages Salaries Wages Salaries Wages 

and Wages and Wages and Wages 
INOW cl pelOAd A Ee eke ee Mein sat eee he $33.13 $32.55 $36.67 $36.52 $28 .99 $27 . 23 
DCCs al Se ee he he oe ee ee 33.29 32.64 36.83 36.54 29.23 27.48 
cg fh ls Bing hte Ge alle ae, Rie hd ieee Bae eth be ces era 30.11 27. (2 S2E a 30.61 27.05 24.06 
Be Dey lack eae eet ste Pepe mtod aean ee eee et 32.98 31.83 36.44 35.79 29.06 26.95 
TLE SL ESR DR oat mete Mea he tetas py nei NM PO See a 33.50 32.11 37.04 36.18 29.46 27.14 
Days) pce URS pee. ba oy i aie gi ae Ant I, A teh AR 82.48 30.69 35.78 34.48 28.73 26.07 
Nava litte OEE sits Suse ere me een 33.51 32.08 36.98 36.08 29.58 27.10 
BAUTaS NC NERY eae eh a es Re, am. a A ome Co, J). ner 32.81 31.14 35.76 34.64 29.48 26.95 
Aa A ellie Utah Te ey IAM Aes Od Ak ue eR co Wh bro 32.91 31.05 36.02 34.65 29.33 26.50 
NaN 5 ti Roce tare: Ors: Sieg he eee cre Rg ee as 32.65 30.79 35.67 34.37 29.33 26.53 
SOD Gal ccc es eee ee tee ee ee Byaall 30.52 35.58 33.81 29.60 26.80 
OCR ALE eae we chin A eee oe cite eee 32.45 30.31 3) Ys 33.93 29.61 26.88 
INOVec ee se en eC eee eet io mee. S2EOD 30.31 35.60 33.88 29.84 27.03 
DBCS Diener bade Serica rector is Mee ran da eae: 32.32 30.02 35.20 33.23 29.83 27.03 
PU ance al sar OA Gere visccscbe nee, see ate te eee 29.32 25.87 31.30 28.01 21.00 23.88 
1 Ee] oe peer A A Ae Ante Ia er Roe Lee 32.29 30.03 35.23 33.39 29.69 26.85 
1 Ci nd RD Se inh AOU REA i An Pas RN Ee, oR 32.29 29.88 34.90 32.93 29.98 27.00 
Apr’ Lk ere eit dae ee eee 32.69 30.37 35.34 33.49 30.30 27.32 
PMNS tlic b yee eK Chey ec Mees os ae Mee ee 32.10 29.63 34.51 32.62 29.89 26.67 
WON? (Le sGr chev tene bic einen te Ae A ae oN TE 31.67 29.02 SBirkD 31.62 29.80 26.52 
A hithig Gt EPR Seed Se Wee chon Ate eee ee Ie. ee SYA Pals 29.68 34.39 32.40 30.23 26.99 
GeV e OTR Ty AR ne OOS tk Ae We BO Ue i 32.53 30.10 34.62 B2 eC 30.68 27.56 
Hole) 01 Fl PMA a ee lela CEN Si i ar A Lilia be dael 32.59 30.15 34.65 32.59 30.82 27.30 
OCR iii RUST eee eee 33.06 30.63 35.43 33.30 31.08 28.19 
INOW S di echt eevee eo ees Boros 30.91 35.83 33.75 31.17 28.21 
DOG Le Oe eee cc eee 34.43 32.18 37.15 35.34 32.07 29.20 
SJane ES 194 7, Pere REE, ee: Seen ao 32.23 29.07 34.40 31.65 30.29 26.44 
HSS) 6 Me Ae ARP Da ak OR I io eee 35.22 33.00 37.91 36.07 32.82 29.91 
Nar S> 1 St EAR ae eee re es em eee Lo: 35.69 33.46 38.48 36.71 33.10 30.20 
£1) gel RIS OPA eG mee aha Reon Se, Re 35.87 33.52 38.59 36.80 33.38 30.39 
bY Ei gaa A SE eg and Enh Saat MOUNE DE ae os Bis 36.13 33.83 38.83 36.98 33.67 30.69 
AY) fg Pe es OR. is ec BE Boe det hele Pre Bee ings Boe 36.52 34.28 38.91 37.07 34.32 ole 
JOLY Vine te chee tet eee tate mma 36.34 33.94 38.71 36.89 34.18 31.08 
Ae i et ose i mee ene ete. 36.85 34.47 39.28 alee 34.65 31.64 





t Exclusive of electric light and power. 


*See footnote to Table 1. 
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TABLE 3.—_AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Average Wage- 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Ww ee Earners? 
t Reported at Reported at ic Ps ee Working 
Industries SE OSE | RR 0) a ee ee ee a |G arses 
Aug. 1 | July 1| Aug. 1] Aug. 1] July 1| Aug. 1] Aug. 1] July 1] Aug. 1 | Shown in 
1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1946 Col. 1 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
no. no. no. Cc. Cc. Cc. $ $ $ no. 
Maniilacturing sso acckcmk aston ssa es soe 42-4 | 42-0] 43-0] 81-3] 80-8 | 70-0 | 34-47 | 33-94 | 30-10 780,234 
*Durable-manufactured goods.............. 42-6 | 42-5 | 43-2] 87-7] 86-8 | 75-8 | 37-36 | 36-89 | 32-75 389, 498 
Non-durable manufactured goods.......... 42-3 | 41-6] 42 74-8 | 74-7 | 64-4 | 31-64 | 31-08 | 27-56 390, 736 


Animal products—edible................00. 
Darya Producten. oak) acegeee east cles 
Meat prodlctsnum -.eh stat aa: See. 

eat DEL PLOGuUGtS«. i448 = ee te 
Leather boots and shoes................. 

EDumberproducts. eameane te cate «Soe 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 
(GOnEAIM Er Slee rok cress Meee rear ens 
OU CbLRUERS dary rac AMS een te ae Oa 


Plant products—edible.................... 


Distilled and malt liquor 
Chemicals and allied products 
Drugs and medicines 
*Clay, glass and stone products............. 
Glassyproductst ;pa ee Sree eee 


er ee ee eer 


Ce ee ed 


+2 
Flour and other milled products......... 45-2 | 45 79-6 | 77-91 66-5 | 35-42 | 35-21 | 30-39 6, 783 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 36:0 | 37 60-3 62:0 | 53-5 | 23-46 | 22-32 | 19-96 14, 556 
Bread and bakery products................ 42-2 | 48 61-8 61-8 56-5 | 26-51 | 26-08 | 24-58 12, 830 
Chocolate and cocoa products........... 41-0 | 39 56-5 | 56-2 | 62-5 | 23-11 | 23-04 | 20-90 5,514 
Pulpand"paper products!...-... 4.0... 0, 45-7 
Pulplandipaperecee yee eee 49-8 | 50 99-5 | 99-8 | 88-8 | 49-75 | 49-70 | 41-90 45,109 
Raper products douse. saceys clk tins ae 42-0 43 70-7 69-7 58-7 | 30-05 | 29-27 | 25-36 16, 662 
iPrinvingsand publishing =... 0.62.05. 40-7 41 88-1 88-6 77-7 | 36-12 | 36-06 | 32-09 23, 259 
Rubber-productstssthe Ges. eek eee 40-2 42 90-1 88-6 65-7 | 37-30 | 35-62 | 28-19 19, 829 
hextile products. saa we he ee 39-1 41 62-4 61-8 55-0 | 25-08 | 24-16 | 22-77 119, 639 
Mhreadt-yarmand cloth... 12.5.0. ce sce 41-3 45 61-9 61-1 53-8 | 26-56 | 25-23 | 24-21 49, 677 
Cottontyarniand/ cloths. aaj) 2s. 0s: 39-8 45 60-5 60-2 52-8 | 25-95 | 23-96 | 24-18 19, 847 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 42-1 | 43 62-4 | 61-8 | 54-0 | 27-14 | 26-02 | 23-65 12,897 
Silk and artificial silk goods........... 42-6 | 45 63-7 | 61-4 | 54-77] 26-88 | 26-16 | 24-67 12, 856 
Hosiery and knit goods: :......5...0..50" 39-3 | 40 58-1 | 58-3 | 51-3 | 23-07 | 22-91 | 20-73 20,473 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 36-1} 38 64-1} 63-0] 58-0 | 23-72 | 22-74 | 22-27 36, 697 
TROWACCOMM mee es hat) Cae: le Pe ie 35-3 43 62-3 63-2 53-1 | 25-79 | 22-31 | 23-26 7,349 
IBGVCrar ccs WUC i co cia cloak pao de 41-7 43 82-7 81-5 68-5 | 35°56 | 33-99 | 29-93 12, 587 
9 
5 
“7 
“4 
-0 

Lime, Gypsum and Cement products.... 45-3 - 80-4 | 76-9 ~ 37°55 | 34-84 - 4,125 
Rinlectnicaappana tus ict. mea neice 41-2 | 42-7] 85-8 | 83-7] 69-1 | 35-01 | 34-48 | 29-51 37,208 

Heavy electrical apparatus!.............. 42-0 | 44-9 95-5 89-9 71-6 | 39-73 | 37-76 | 32-15 9,250 


*Tron and steel products.................... 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 
Primary iron and steel................... 


42-7 | 48-0 | 92-4] 91-7] 80-3 | 39-45 | 39-16 | 34-53 229, 620 
44-4} 42-0 | 93-9 | 94-3] 81-8 | 43-10 | 41-87 | 34-36 26, 152 
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Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 43-7 | 44-6 86-0 | 85-2 73-1 | 37-50 | 37-23 | 32-60 22,528 
Agricultural implements................... 41-6 | 41-6] 96-2] 95-0} 82-9 | 39-92 | 39-52 | 34-49 13,783 

_ Land vehicles and aircraft................. 42-3 | 42-6] 98-6] 97-2} 86-5 | 40-52 | 41-12 | 36-85 81, 969 
Railwaverol lingistocksses sae) eae See 44-0 44-1 93-8 94-8 84-3 | 40-15 | 41-71 | 37-18 35, 476 
Automobiles and parts................--. 40-5 | 41-0} 105-2 | 101-5 | 90-8 | 42-92 | 41-11 | 37-23 37,763 
Aeroplanes and parts.................--. 43-5 | 41-3 89-7 90-7 83-0 | 31-84 | 89-45 | 34-28 7,943 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 42-5 | 48-9] 93-1] 93-7] 83-4 | 41-52 | 39-82 | 36-61 21,165 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s............. 42-8 | 42-9 | 89-0 | 88-2} 79-0 | 37-83 | 37-75 | 33-89 8,289 
Hardware, tools and cutlery............... 42-6 | 42-5] 80-7] 79-8] 69-3 | 34-38 | 33-99 | 29-45 11,128 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 41-5 | 43-9 | 90-8] 90-1] 76-6 | 39-04 | 37-39 | 33-63 6, 642 
Sheetwmctal works orate sti eee Lee oe 41-4] 42-9] 81-5] 80-5] 69-9 | 34-39 | 33-33 | 29-99 12,500 
*Non-ferrous metal products................ 2 43-0 | 43-6 88-6 87-2 76-0 | 37-83 | 37-50 | 33-14 36, 934 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores.... 3 43-9 | 45-1 | 102-2 99-9 89-0 | 44-56 | 43-86 | 40-14 10,516 
Aluminum and its products.............. 3 44-4 | 44-3] 84-8 | 85-4] 75-4 | 37-23 | 37-92 | 33-40 9,857 
Brassiand copper-mie...). estes e. ke 1 41-9 = 84:5 | 83-0 - 35-15 | 34-78 - 9,426 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 2 42-5 | 41-3] 90-8} 91-7] 85-0 | 38-95 | 38-97 | 35-11 10, 694 
Petroleum and its products.............. 1 40-6 | 39-0] 99-4 | 100-6] 94-6 | 41-15 | 40-84 | 36-89 6, 483 
Miscellaneous manufactured products...... 0 40:7 | 41-1 | 72-4] 72-8} 63-6 | 29-18 | 29-63 | 26-14 13, 830 
UINGUN Goer oe fore sss bes tees teria jen te ce 42 42-2 | 42-9] 98-5] 98-9] 87-3 | 42-26 | 41-74 | 37-45 68,278 
Cone Sey rene. a ae ees ae 39 37-6 38-9 | 107-3 | 109-8 95-7 | 42-06 | 41-28 | 37-23 22,166 
Metallicores SS... $i Saas eee ee 44 44-5 | 45-41] 100-9 | 101-0 | 88-4 | 45-20 | 44-95 | 40-13 33, 640 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ 44 43-8 | 45-1] 78-3 | 77-3 | 68-1 | 34-69 | 33-86 | 30-71 12,472 
Local Transportation? ..................... 45 45-8 | 46-5 | 83-6 | 84-5 | 71-5 | 38-12 | 38-70 | 33-25 30,715 
Building Construction..................... 40 38-8 | 40-4] 90-9 | 90-7 | 82-7 | 37-00 | 35-19 | 33-41 79,219 
Highway Construction.................... 38-9 | 38-7] 38-5 | 71-8] 71-0] 65-8 | 27-93 | 27-48 | 25-33 47,848 
Services (as indicated below)................ 42-5 | 42-3 | 43-3] 52-6 | 53-1] 45-5 | 22-36 | 22-46 | 19-70 34,874 
Hotels and restaurants..................00 43-6) 43-1 44.3 51-6 52-3 44-4 | 22-50 | 22-54 | 19-67 23 , 559 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................ 40-4 | 40-8] 41-2 | 55-01 54-7 | 48-0 | 22-22 | 22-32 | 19-78 11,312 


*The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. ‘ 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees of 
eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the latest 
figures are as follows: June 1, 1947, 169-8; July 1, 1947, 170-6; Aug. 1, 1947, 181-2; Aug. 1, 1946, the index was 135-9. 2 Chiefly 
street and electric railways. 3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see 
monthly reports on employment and payrolls. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 
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— August 1 July 1 August 1 | August 1 July 1 August 1 
1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
ING Y.iSCO Ease ocke Spee ee A teens ciao Oe shee Ween s cero 44.7 45-2 43-1 76-0 75-4 67-1 
NewaBrunswicks.): .aos2 isin: sakes deere 44-4 45-6 45-6 74:3 74-0 64-9 
QUGDECS. ee facie ce eos dette vee woke hate carne 43-9 42-3 44-9 73°7 73°9 64-8 
Ontario 4s. Ae Ob net Bbebe oe linea eh aoe 41-9 41-8 42-0 85-0 84-1 71-9 
Manitoba sean. kt. peraiste ftemeres bakit datos 41-8 42-7 42-6 80-1 80-0 70-5 
Has ka tChewan cry. aiomuncn see eeoete eke’ ack «olathe wists: « 43-0 42-5 42-2 82-4 80-3 70-6 
AV ODGa . WA cote ees ais SARs FOR ORR eR oes ae een 41-5 42-7 41-5 79-2 79-9 72-2 
British ColumDiat, aa.ccs nce oct eek cba Mas ones 39-0 39-5 40-9 98-4 96-0 85-7 
IMEOTULT CAL ete accscte Sirus he Rate states fe he ete ca recess 41-2 40-4 42-8 77°3 77-6 68-7 
EEGEOD UO . vk fapehxeied fe cians heer itis bee to Bis rete = 40-2 40-7 40-7 84-1 83-7 71-8 
MAATIII GON 2 5 hon Vom s cee, oatebi amie beldevaiahs odes hese 41-9 41-5 41-8 87-1 86-0 71:8 
WaIMAPOs Sele cance Stak hee ses bts ORE Ts ctapaictele pelea isto 41-3 42-3 42-2 79-1 79-3 70-0 
VATICOUV Cl secresetl te atc abe eerie ok hasan ees oak 38-5 39-0 39-9 95-8 93-8 83-5 


earnings in manufacturing as a whole showed 
a further advance, to 81-3 cents, the maximum 
in the record, which goes back only to 
November 1, 1944. The previous high figure 
was that of 80°8 cents indicated at July 1, 
while at August 1 in 1946 and 1945, the 
hourly averages were 70 cents and 69-5 cents, 
respectively. In the last year, the average 
rate per hour has risen by 16-1 per cent and 
in the 24 months, by 17 per cent. 

The reported hourly earnings in the durable 
manufactured goods industries averaged 87-7 
cents at the date under review, as compared 
with 86:8 cents at July 1, 1947, 75-8 cents at 
August 1, 1946, and 76-9 cents at August 1, 
1945. In this class, small increases were 
indicated as compared with July 1 in several 
branches of the lumber, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus, Iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal industries. The largest rise was 
in the lumber division as a whole, in which 
the hourly rate advanced by 1°8 cents in the 
month, to 74:5 cents at the first of August. 

In the production of light manufactured 
goods, the reported hourly earnings, at 74-8 
cents, were slightly higher than at July 1, 
previously the high figure in the record. The 
mean at the first of August in 1946 was 64-4 
cents, and that in 1945, 60:7 cents. In the 
12 months, the increase amounted to 16:1 
per cent, and that in the 24 months, to 23-2 
per cent. As compared with the July 1 
averages, there were advances in a consider- 
able number of groups, notably in rubber, 
textiles and beverages. There were very 
general increases as compared with August 1 
of last year. 


Average Weekly Earnings—Statistics of 
man-hours and hourly earnings are not avail- 
able for all classes of wage-earners, but only 
for those workers for whom employers keep 
accurate records of hours worked, such 
workers being mainly those who are paid by 
the hour; in general, this restriction results 


in the exclusion of salaried personnel. Among 
the classes of wage-earners for whom satis- 
factory records of hours worked are frequently 
not available are piece-workers in some but 
not all establishments, route-drivers, delivery 
men, etc. It may be noted that many firms 
state that the earnings of their wage-earners 
paid at other than hourly rates exceed those 
of their hourly-rated personnel; this is par- 
ticularly the case among piece-workers. In 
general, however, the wage-earners for whom 
statistics are given in the present article 
form important proportions of the total 
personnel of the co-operating establishments. 
At August 1, the wage-earners for whom 
information on man-hours and hourly earnings 
were available made up 75:3 per cent of the 
total number of persons of all categories on 
the payrolls of the manufacturers furnishing 
monthly statistics of employment and payrolls 
at the same date; in the heavy manufactured 
goods division, the proportion was 78:9 per 
cent, and that in the hght manufactured goods 
division, 72 per cent. 


As compared with July 1, 1947, there was 
a rise of 51 cents in the weekly salaries-and- 
wages figure in manufacturing as a whole at 
the first of August as compared with that of 
53 cents in the weekly earnings of the 
reported hourly-rated personnel. In the heavy 
manufactured goods industries, the indicated 
weekly salaries-and-wages figure advanced by 
57 cents at August 1, when the reported 
weekly wages were higher by 47 cents than 
at July 1. In the non-durable manufactured 
goods division, the average weekly earnings 
of the persons on salaries and wages were 
increased by 47 cents in the month, during 
which the weekly earnings of the thourly- 
rated staffs of the co-operating rie tena 
rose by 56 cents. 


In comparison with August 1 of last year, 
the latest figures of hourly wages show rather 
larger percentage increases than were reported 
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Industrial Division 
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in the more general figure of salaries and 
wages. Since August 1, 1945, however, the 
average weekly salaries and wages in manu- 
facturing have advanced to a rather greater 
extent than the weekly wages of hourly- 
rated wage-earners. This is also the case in 
the heavy manufactured goods industries, 
where curtailment in premium overtime work 
for wage-earners has been a factor of con- 
siderable weight, while the relaxation of 
wartime controls on salaries has had a buoyant 
effect upon the earnings of persons in that 
category; another factor no doubt is the 
employment of smaller numbers of salaried 
workers. In .the non-durable manufactured 
goods division, on the other hand, the 
average weekly wages of hourly-rated wage- 
earners showed an increase of 19-3 per cent 
at August 1, 1947, as compared with the same 
date in 1945; since then the rise in the com- 
bined salaries-and-wages figure has amounted 
to 18-1 per cent. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


The proportions of wage-earners in the 
non-manufacturing industries paid by the 
hour are smaller than in the case of the 
manufacturing industries, with the result that 
records of hours worked are frequently not 
available for such persons. Thus the repre- 
sentation of the non-manufacturing industries 
in the monthly statistics of man-hours and 
hourly earnings is smaller thaan in the manu- 
facturing division. 

There was a further increase in employ- 
ment in the extraction of coal at August 1, 
when the aggregate hours and earnings were 
also higher. The average working time 
advanced from 37-6 hours in the week of 
July 1 to 389-2 in that of August 1, as com- 
pared with 38:9 a year earlier; the latest 
average hourly rate was $1-:073, rather lower 
than the July 1 figure of $1-098 cents, but 
higher than the mean of $0-957 indicated at 
August 1, 1946. The number of wage- 
earners reported in metallic ore mining was 
larger than at July 1, and there were also 
increases in their aggregate hours and wages; 
the average hours rose from 44-5 in the week 
of July 1, to 44-8 in that of August 1, when 
the average earnings stood at $1-009 per hour, 
as compared with $1:001 at July 1. At 
August ‘1 in 1946, the mean was 88-4 cents. 
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Increases at August 1, 1947 as compared with 
August 1, 1946 August 1, 1945 


Salaries Weekly Salaries Weekly 
and Wages Wages and Wages Wages 
pec. $ p.c. $ pc. $ p.c. 
4.32 13-3 4.37 14-5 4.20 12-9 3.68 12-0 
4.66 138°5 4.61 14-1 3.61 10-1 2.99 8°7 
3.97 12°9 4.08 14-8 5.32 18-1 5.11 19:3 


Firms in the miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral mining group showed an increase of 
one cent in the hourly average earnings of 
their hourly-rated wage-earners, bringing the 
rate to 78:3 cents. 

There was a moderate advance in the 
number of wage-earners reported in the local 
transportation group, in which the co-operating 
firms belong largely in the street and electric 
railway division; the average working time, 
however, declined by one-fifth of an hour, 
while the average hourly rate fell by nine- 
tenths of a cent, to 83-6 cents at August 1, 
as compared with 71:5 cents at the same 
date in 1946. The building contractors 
furnishing statistics indicated the employ- 
ment of 79,219 hourly-rated wage-earners, a 
gain of 5:2 per cent over the number they 
had reported at July 1. The aggregate hours 
and weekly wages also showed considerable 
increases; the working time advanced from 
an average of 38-8 hours in the week of 
July 1, to 40-7 in that of August 1, when 
the average hourly rate stood at 90-9 cents, 
slightly above the rate of 90-7 cents at 
July 1, also exceeding the August 1, 1946, 
mean of 82-7 cents. In connection with the 
rate in building construction, it will be 
recalled that the industry employs consider- 
able numbers of unskilled and casual workers, 
as well as many skilled tradesmen at high 
rates of pay. In highway construction and 
maintenance work, the reported numbers of 
wage-earners showed an important increase, 
accompanied by longer working time, and the 
payment of larger amounts in wages. The 
average hours indicated rose from 38-7 in the 
week of July 1 to 38-9 in that of August 1, 
as compared with 38-5 hours 12 months 
previously. The average hourly rate in this 
industry at August 1 was at 71-8 cents, as 
compared with the mean of 71 cents at 
July 1, and 65°8 cents at August 1, 1946. 
Activity in hotels and restaurants seasonally 
advanced, there being increases in the 
reported numbers of hourly-rated wage- 
earners, in their aggregate hours and their 
weekly wages. The average hours rose from 
43-1 in the week of July 1, to 43-6 in that 
of August 1, but the average hourly rate 
fell from 52-3 cents a month earlier, to 51-6 
cents in the week of August 1, as compared 
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with 44-4 cents at August 1, 1946, and 41-1 
cents at August 1, 1945. In the laundry and 
dry-cleaning division, there was a small 
reduction in the number of hourly-rated wage- 
earners reported by the co-operating firms; 
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their average hours declined from 40:8 in the 
week of July 1, to 40-4 in that of August 1, 
when the hourly rate was 55 cents, as com- 
pared with 54-7 in the week of July 1, 1947, 
and 48 cents in the week of August 1, 1946. 


Labour Income in June, 1947 


HE total of wages, salaries and supple- 
mentary labour income received by resi- 
dents of Canada in June has been estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at $497 
million. This is $14 million more than the 
estimate for May and $76 million or 18 per 
cent above the estimate for June 1946. 
Between June 1, 1946 and June 1, 1947 the 
number of paid workers employed in Canada 
increased by about four per cent. This 
indicates that the average income of wage 
earners has not increased as much as total 
labour income. In the same period the cost 
of living index rose by about 9 per cent, so 
that the rise in prices to a considerable extent 
offsets the increase in workers’ incomes. 
Estimates of labour income include all 
wages, salaries and supplementary remunera- 
tion for employees’ service, by months. Sal- 
aries and wages include bonuses and commis- 
sions and are reckoned before deductions for 
income tax, employee contributions to unem- 
ployment insurance and employee contribu- 


tions to other social security schemes. Supple- 
mentary labour income consists of all other 
employers’ expenditures in cash or in kind 
that can be regarded as compensation for the 
employees’ services. Examples of the latter 
are: employers’ contributions to unemploy- 
ment insurance; clothing and living accom- 
modation or cash allowances for these pro- 
vided by employers; and other benefits such 
as discounts and free insurance, etc., accruing 
to employees by reason of their employment. 

An account of the methods used in com- 
puting labour income appeared in last month’s 
Lasour GAZETTE (p. 1262). 


Comparison of Six-Month Totals 


Total labour income for the first half of 
1947 is estimated at $2,845 million. This is 
17 per cent or $410 million more than labour 
income in the same period of last year. 

More than half the increase occurred in 
manufacturing and trade, the two groups 
accounting for $219 million of the difference of 
$410 million. On a relative basis the greatest 


MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 








Agri- Manu- 
culture(#) facturing 
een Logging, Mining 
Fishing and 
an Electric 


Trapping Power 


Trans- 


portation Finance Supple- 
Z 
actos Condten. Services ontory Total 
cations (inel.) Income 
and Trade Gov't.) 
A946“January ths. ies ec es serene se 25 152 14 97 87 21 395 
@DIUALYV. eee poet cues 27 152 14 100 89 20 402 
Marcelic ta. S1F805 o Geese eee 26 156 15 101 90 21 408 
SADT Rs dit oer oes teens 22 154 16 102 89 20 404 
WEN APs 5 An ee), Ret Le aa 22 151 19 103 91 20 405 
JUNC. Uacetrge CRA ae ice 26 156 21 105 93 PAN 421 
Jullyikict a. eos Oe oe brs 29 154 22 107 94 21 427 
(A UGUSt AM eh: He ee ne oo ae 33 157 23 109 96 22 439 
September... Yass. ar acpi ae 31 160 23 112 97 22 446 
Octobereeta Pos dn eee a OL 165 23 114 97 23 454 
INOVEIMDCL Ee eee eee 31 171 22 118 99 24 465 
December sey Fea ess 32 157 17 117 99 23 446 
PO47"Janvary ee eee meee 28 176 18 116 99 24 460 
EbDruaryae hilar cates ser 30 176 19 118 99 24 467 
March. 307. See see accra 29 178 20 119 99 24 469 
VA Dri) Seatrack orice ere 24 180 22 120* 100 Zon 469* 
DY shoe Soot Oe eee 25 184 25 123 101 24 483 
June, Boy seb. ese ner 28 187 27 126 104 24 497 





(1) Includes Agricultural Supplementary Labour Income 
(2) Excludes Agricultural Supplementary Labour Income. 
(*) Revised since last publication. 


2 i) ee 2. =, 
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increases occurred in logging, water transport 
and construction, where labour income in the 
first half of 1947 was from 30 to 40 per cent 
higher than in the first half of 1946. Agri- 
culture showed a decrease of almost 30 per 
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cent which was due entirely to a reduction 
in the number of workers. Wage rates of 
male farm help, as reported to the Bureau, 
increased from $96.27 on May 15, 1946 to 
$103.96 on May 15, 1947. 





Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls in Canada, 1946 


i Pi Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued its Annual Review of Employment 
and Payrolls for 1946. ‘The report deals with 
the situation in manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, transportation, communications, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade, 
and also contains a brief section dealing with 
the subject of employment in banks and 
other financial institutions. Employment of 
women and a review of industrial employ- 
ment geographically are also discussed. 

Employment in Canada as a whole was 
maintained during 1946 at a relatively high 
level although there was some falling off 
from the wartime peak, according to the 
report. The situation was affected, directly and 
indirectly, by industrial disputes, which 
involved many workers for lengthy periods. 
Scarcity of materials, and in some cases, 
shortages of skilled labour, continued seriously 
to hamper reconversion and other activities 
in certain industries and areas. On the other 
hand, the pent-up demand for commodities 
and services at home and abroad constituted 
a decidedly buoyant influence to counteract 
the unfavourable effects of slow-downs due to 
reconversion operations, strikes and shortages 
of essential materials. As a result of these 
various factors, the general level of employ- 
ment showed comparatively little change from 
month to month from the opening of the 
year until the summer. 

During the period, January 1 to August 1, 
the monthly indexes of employment were 
uniformly lower than in the same part of 
1945, there being an average decline of 4-2 
per cent in the index during these months. In 
the latter part of 1946, this situation was 
reversed, and the indexes for the period, 
September 1 to December 1, averaged 5-2 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding months 
of 1945. On the whole, however, the annual 
index in the eight leading industries showed 
a falling off of 1-1 per cent from 1945; the 
loss from 1944 amounted to 5:4 per cent, 
while as compared with the all-time high in 
1943, there was a decline of 5-9 per cent. The 
level of activity in 1946 nevertheless continued. 
substantially’ higher than in pre-war years, 
there being an increase of some 52 per cent 
over the 1939 index. 


The firms participating in the surveys of 
employment and payrolls.during 1946 reported 
the disbursement of an average of $57,409,624 
in weekly salaries and wages in the eight 
leading industrial divisions. This would indi- 
cate an annual payroll of some $2,985,300,000 
distributed by the co-operating establishments. 
The firms furnishing data in 1945 had paid 
a weekly average of $57,178,954 to their staffs. 
When adjustment is made for the increase in 
the number of reporting firms in the year 
under review, there was a decrease of 0-1 per 
cent in the disbursements. Based on the June 
1, 1941, payrolls as 100 per cent, the index 
was 142-4 in 1946, as compared with 142-6 
in 1945. The highest annual figure in the 
record of about 64 years was that of 148-2 
in- 1944. 

A feature of the situation in the first com- 
plete post-war year was the marked revival 
of activity in the non-manufacturing industries, 
which taken as a whole, had been adversely 
affected by: wartime labour and material 
shortages. Thus a composite index for the 
reporting mon-manufacturing classes shows 
an increase of 10-1 per cent in 1946 over 
1945, while that in the manufacturing division 
declined in the same comparison by 8°5 per 
cent. 

Within the manufacturing group, there was 
a small fractional decline in recorded employ- 
ment in the production of non-durable manu- 
factured goods, together with a loss of 17 
per cent in plants turning out durable manu- 
factured, goods. While reconversion to peace- 
time production in the latter category was 
obviously a cause of greater dishocation than 
in the light manufactured goods division, it 
is also noteworthy that lJabour-management 
disagreements in the lumber and metal 
industries accounted for 53°5 per cent of the 
all-industries’ total of working days lost 
through disputes during 1946; striking workers 
in these two branches of the heavy manu- 
factured goods industries made up over 41 
per cent of all persons directly involved in 
industrial disputes in the year under review. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
the most significant increase reported over 
1945 was that of 18-8 per cent in construction; 
in building, the gain amounted to 43 per 
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Geographical and 
Industrial Unit 


Average 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 


Annual Averages 


Index Numbers of 


1946 


Em- Weekly 


ployees | Payrolls 


Annual Average of |Average 


Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 


Annual Averages 


Index Numbers of 


——————————— — | | |§ OO | | | | 


(a) Provinces 


Maritime Provinces..... 
Prince Edward Island.. 
INGVa Scotian: ces 


Manitoba iii. aasee 
Saskatchewan.......... 
Alberta see ccme cnet: 


(b) Crimes 


“LOrontorkw 320.5 Soke ee 


Windsor ses ces.03h oe 
Winnipeg rss. cate fee 
Vancouvers: 22) s0ei8. ee 
alitaxes «acpi 


BOndont..< ee.taiee seen 


Meginawear we aa 


Calgary) Satine ia: 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Manufacturing........... 
Durable Goods!........ 
Non-Durable Goods... 


Electric Light and 


Transportation. 4... J.6 125 


Construction and 


Maintenance........... 
Services fit ¢ hae. eae. 


Total—Eight Lead- 
ing Industries.... 
Binanee iP he nc tet aan 


Totali—Nine Lead- 
ing Industries.... 


1945 
Annual Averages of 
Em- Weekly 
ployees | payrolls 
No. $ 


137,376) 4,177,921 
2,5 67, 933 
80,582} 2,543,875 
54,209) 1,566, 113 


546,163) 16,779,893 
738 , 348) 23,989,229 
201,594) 6,512,107 
93,007} 2,979, 732 
40,104) 1,244, 260 
68, 483] 2,288,115 


164,270) 5,719,804 


132,711| 4,030,651 
2,754 75, 307 
75,917) 2,331,361 
54,040) 1,623,983 


530,837) 16,600,642 
737,990) 24,136,597 
213,314) 7,104,056 
97,370} 3,222,565 
41,922) 1,359, 697 
74,022) 2,521,794 


156,629) 5,537,678 


267,588) 8,548, 185 
31,803} 913, 423 
242,790) 7,866,232 
21,544 09, 592 
58,072) 1,906,245 
33,318} 1,350,745 
60,408) 1,744, 634 
80,177) 2,694,522 
25,183) 750,772 
13,689} 401,217 
9,155) 239, 639 
9,986} 291,778 
16,764) 499,328 
21,032} 625,603 
13,536} 481,536 
10,155} 284, 833 
6,276} 168,021 
17,853} 557,816 
17,146} 502,720 
14,194} 464,348 


1,068, 621/34, 888, 109 
540, 620)19, 299, 198 
508, 643} 14, 869, 999 


19,358] 718,912 
74,440) 1,994, 576 
69,173] 2,670,924 
31,527) 992,680 
160, 885) 6,244, 615 


139,756) 4,209, 737 
51,054) 1,014, 544 
192,295) 5,163,769 


1,771, 481/57, 409,624 


262,706} 8,394,398 
24,642} 682,654 
236,028} 7,745, 903 
23,073} 656,823 
54,436) 1,767,141 
32,734) 1,249,029 
63,434) 1,929, 631 
71,568} 2,372,500 
23,286) 679,029 
13,163) 384,352 
9,590) 256,336 
9,442} 292,760 
17,361} 521,223 
22,875) 700,865 
10,207} 357,528 
10,460} 306,303 
7,133) 205,431 
19,124) 613,229 
18,839] 572,542 
12,596} 395,504 


977, 739}31, 809, 435 
446, 969/15, 545, 476 
508, 153/15, 395, 616 


22,617} 868,343 
81, 162} 2,345,359 
73,164) 2,869,465 
38,096] 1,248,227 
164, 496} 6,596, 133 


166,014) 5,250, 175 
56,600} 1,192,932 
214,210) 6,097,898 


| |S | - |KE  _ 


1,787, 751|57,178, 954 


| TC [| | — | | O_O 


1,855,300) 59, 443,292 


Employ- | Pay- 
ment rolls 
(June 1, |(June 1, 
1941 1941 
=100) =100) 
117-5} 163-7 
117-1 145-6 
114-6} 160-7 
122-7} 169-8 
116-4) 149-6 
110-6) 1382-6 
113-6} 139-7 
113-0} 136-5 
109-4) 134-5 
117-0} 147-5 
129-8} 159-8 
114-7} 142-6 
122-3} 153-3 
132-6] 182-5 
120-2} 145-0 
107-9} 182-2 
108-9} 129-8 
105-4; 113-1 
116-7] 135-2 
156-3] 198-5 
146-0 193-4 
130-4 179-4 
104-7} 130-5 
125-1} 143-4 
112-1 146-8 
118-2} 1389-3 
96-3} 127-9 
122-2} 137-1 
126-5} 153-6 
113-4; 137-9 
126-3} 152-3 
168-7; 220-6 
121-2))7 152-1 
126-7) 161-5 
116-5} 1438-5 
101-4; 116-6 
156-2} 210-5 
82-9 101-6 
121-0 140-8 
126-0} 152-4 
78-5} 103-7 
120-4 149-1 
111-1] 127-3 
114-7] 142-6 
112-4) 130-7 
114-6 


142-1) 1,846,165) 60,011,524 


32-48 


Employ-| Pay- 
ment rolls 
(June 1, |(June 1, 
1941 1941 
=100) =100) 
113-0) 156-6 
124-7) 157-0 
107-3} 145-7 
121-7} 175-4 
113-0} 147-1 
110-2) 132-7 
120-9} 152-1 
118-4) 147-6 
117-0} 146-1 
126-6} 161-9 
123-5) 153-7 
113-5; 142-4 
119-0) 148-4 
102-2 135-0 
115-7 141-2 
115-3 142-1 
101-9} 120-5 
103-2} 104-4 
122-5} 146-3 
138-4) 173-5 
132-6} 169-3 
125-2 169-1 
107-0} 137-1 
114-2 136-9 
116-0} 153-0 
128-2} 154-6 
72-3 94-6 
115-0} 146-4 
143-0 187-0 
120-6 148-2 
136-9} 170-5 
147-5} 184-6 
110-9 138-5 
105-2 129-9 
116-1 148-5 
117-9} 189-6 
169-6 246-2 
87-6} 108-8 
146-0 175-7 
130-0} 159-3 
93-3) 128-5 
130-3 170-5 
122-0 147-6 
113-5} 142-4 
123-9 149-8 
113-9} 142-7 





1 This division includes the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments 
and clay, glass and stone products. 
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cent. Logging, mining, communications, trans- 
portation, trade, finance, and the service 
industries for which data are available 
(mainly hotels and restaurants and laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments) showed gen- 
erally heightened activity as compared with 
1945 and immediately preceding years. 

The events of the year under review had an 
adverse effect upon the employment of 
women. In 1945, statistics on sex distribution 
were collected semi-annually, at April 1 and 
October 1, while from January, 1946, the record 
was established on a monthly basis, A com- 
parison of the situation at October 1, in the 
two years shows at that date in 1946 an 
increase of -about 8:7 per cent in recorded 
employment for men accompanied by a de- 
cline of a little more than three per cent 
among women workers in the covered indus- 
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tries. The general index of October 1, 1946, 
was higher by 5-6 per cent than that indicated 
12 months earlier. 

A brief review of the situation, geographic- 
ally, shows a lower level of industrial employ- 
ment in 1946 than in 1945 in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, the losses ranging from that of 0°3 
per cent in Ontario, to 4:9 per cent in British 
Columbia and 6-3 per cent in Nova Scotia. 
In Prince Edward Island and the three 
Prairie Provinces, the trends im the year 
under review were upward. In the latter 
group of provinces, industrial disputes were 
not so numerous nor so serious as in those 
first mentioned. Manufacturing operations 
in all five economic areas diminished, but 
equally generally, the non-manufacturing 
industries showed improvement over 1945. 


TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. (1926=100). 


Nore: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated province or area, to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at Dec. 1, 1946. 








Average 


Maritime 
Provinces 
Brunswick 


New 


Ontario 
Prairie 
Provinces 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British 
Columbia 





Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 


as at December 1, 
1946 Feo es coreays 7°5 0-2 4-4 2-9 30°3 


41-1 11-9 5:5 2-4 4-0 9-2 100-0 


Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions in the Motor 
Vehicle Parts and Accessories, and Agricultural 
Implements Industries 


VERAGE wage rates in the Agricultural 

Implements Industry and in the Motor 
Vehicle Parts and Accessories Industry, in 
common with the movement in other indus- 
tries, increased substantially in the period 1939 
to 1946. By 1946 the index for the Agri- 
cultural Implements Industry, based on 1939 
average rates, had risen to 178-5 compared 
with a figure of 162-4 in the Motor Vehicle 
Parts and Accessories Industry. Both showed 
particularly large gains in 1942 and 1943 
prior to the initiation of wage control and 
again in 1946 when these controls were being 
relaxed. 

In the 1946 survey of “Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour in Canada”, employers 
were asked to report their straight-time wage 
or salary rates or the average straight-time 
earnings for workers on piecework for the last 
pay period preceding October 1 as well as the 
total number of workers in each establish- 
ment, including both plant and office staffs. 
Information was also obtained on certain other 
conditions of work”, such as hours worked, 
overtime, vacations with pay, sick leave, Sun- 
day work, and the number of workers under 
collective agreement in each establishment. 


In the tables on wage rates the averages 
shown are for selected representative occupa- 
tions in each industry. They do not include 
the value of any allowances to employees, 
such as free transportation, group insurance, 
sick benefits or other welfare plans. The pre- 
dominant ranges of rates include approxi- 
mately the middle 80 per cent of the workers 
in each occupation. The purpose of this is to 
exclude extremely high and low rates and at 
the same time to show the ranges between 
which the great majority of the workers are 
located. The averages, however, include all 
the workers in the occupation. 





1 Comparable information on the Lumber and 
Lumber Products Industries was published in the 
September issue of the Lasour Gazntte (p. 1374); 
on the Rubber Products and Motor Vehicle Industries 
in the August issue (p. 1164); on the Pulp and Paper 
Products Industry and the Brewery Products Industry 
in the July issue (p. 988); and on the Construction 
and Steam Railways Industries in the June issue 
(p. 890). 

2 Information on provincial legislation pertaining 
to workers in industry may be found in an annual 
summary published by the Legislation Branch of the 
Department of Labour entitled, “Provincial Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compensation.’’ 


Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories Industry 


The 1946 index of wage rates in this industry, 
based on 1939 rates as 100, was 162-4, approxi- 
mately ten per cent greater than in 1945. This 
annual increase is not as large, however, as 
that recorded over both 1941 and 1942 as noted 
in the following indices based on 1939 wage 
rates: 


Year Index 
MO GUase sok Metros & vhs sats RE 100-0: 
LG ged Mbt erter PE Ati ebpaind Maths Ae A eR 103-4 
M941), Sten ovcke MeRerks : RU ee. Sees 110-2 
1942 -scewe meee ewes eres erates 127-0 
L943 ASP as i etd FSF. 6 145-7 
LOA ive duckie. Mine Soo OR hh Re A 147-1 
POM Die Beaks oN wre mea era at ete care 148-2 
L046 tet uw sthes. . 5d RA ee es 162-4 


Returns from forty-eight establishments in 
Ontario have been analysed as representative 
of the industry in Canada. These establish- 
ments reported 11,800 workers in their employ 
at the time of the 1946 survey, of which 


slightly more than 17 per cent were women 
workers. Forty-one of the establishments, 
employing up to 300 workers each, accounted 
for nearly 5,000 workers or 43 per cent of the 
total number covered in this analysis while the 
two largest establishments, with a total of 
3,900 workers, represented 33 per cent of the 
employment. 


Collective Agreements—Collective agree- 
ments were reported in returns from 30 estab- 
lishments covering 9,300 workers or 80 per 
cent of the total employment within the 
industry. 


Wage Rates, Table I—Average wage rates in 
selected occupations in the industry are given 
in Table I, showing rates for both 1945 and 
1946 with the range of rates in each occupa- 
tion in 1946. Increases of from three to ten 
cents per hour in the average wage rates in the 
various occupations were recorded in 1946 over 
those in 1945. 
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Standard Hours of Work, Table II —Forty- 
five per cent of the plant workers in this in- 
dustry were on a normal 45-hour week in 
1946, 25 per cent were working 48 hours and 
four establishments on a 40-hour week included 
16 per cent of the workers. 


One-half of the establishments, employing 67: 


per cent of the workers in the industry, re- 
ported a five-day week varying from 40 to 48 
hours. The most common schedule was a 45- 
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hour week of nine hours per day. Four estab- 
lishments reported a 40-hour week of eight 
hours per day and another four a standard 
week of 424 hours. 

Twelve establishments reported a varying 
schedule of 48 hours on the basis of the six- 
day week, while another seven reported a 44- 
hour week. 

The only Sunday employment reported in 
this industry during the survey period was ap- 


TABLE I.—_WAGE RATES IN THE MOTOR era HAE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY, 
1945 1946 





Occupation and Locality 


Canada: (Ontario only ie. ai. setae. Stach eect ss 
PASSEIMDICrS Male. eee. ee. SRR. eat Ray. 
AWesembiers? Pemalesse8 22620. UE Leelee oD... 
UHR TER LI NES ape (NORA ade Goan ann. Baines ae sit sala. oe are eT ARR Z 
uecectots. Males. chi, Se ST ee 
Pwspeccores Pemiale.7.. 523 5%. fetes ASU eo Snake 
PADOUTETS 055 ale ae ee Lee Ce OO a A 
Maenme Operators; Malo... ooo oces cate eee ha ss 
Machine Operators, Female ...................... 
RU ITS oa rie foe tts wee ae A nil oo RE Oe cs hy 
WIE ENTE Sy eS gee late LEI LAGAN a ROC iol UNS a a ROO TN ae 
WVGIUCTS Ae 4h 5. 1s Rs ks PO ER et, bres Phas 4 be 





1945 1946 
Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour per Hour Hour 
$ $ $ 

ety hae 74 -84 -71— -91 
5 ED aa -54 59 -44— .70 
One rere -81 -89 -71—1-05 
Pa CO 78 -84 -70— +98 
se, Seon -51 -56 -46— -70 
ry oi: -65 -73 -60— -80 
ee ere -79 -86 -70—1-01 
Pe Relate -56 63 -44— .9] 
Sn gree -86 89 -70—1-01 
scents cha 1-00 1-08 -86—1-26 
ANT SS -84 90 -80—1-00 


TABLE II.—_STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE MOTOR VEHICLE 
PARTS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO, 1946 


Standard Hours 
WEEKLY 

Al aren Ry eS ATR Se TRE eee ote eta 

COV OCcAty A NRUOL IGS 2 cc ik See nae Ou amanda e Dae ok 
Over 44 and-under4bue eer Get ere oe aS kee f 
OWers 5 an asUnaGr 46.05 sce ote ere ete ee 
"TOCA TiSta DUSHIDONDS. 6 bac sated a oes says 

DaILy 
Monday to Friday 

LOVETA BNC ONGC? OF oi. ck ese OEE 6 UR Rs 
‘C8 a A an AAS OLE aes ee we Ri RAI Ae 














Number of 
Establishments 
Ona Ona 
Five-day Six-day 
Week Week 
sR FWeNae oes & RNR A ty GS cena 4 Savane ae aN 
Aare ah epe ls  Briaioie kit ete A tee 4 EMR oraeek 
Uy. GA ke Sad ee Tee 1 7 
EA LEA EE PE CREP RAE) Fer MOR eeey ey 1 
OS Tie Fee ee oA SS aes, Se DOIN RA IE 10 2 
3 pedptancets ace avec gleeaattar ie tanta sie anstta vee @ Sees 2 2 
ee Bs. AY ean I OnE eR tS (a 3 1P- 
5, Seta TS OE Ee ene 24 24 
RR Bek CR ALM 4 13 
OPE RRM Ran ne eet ee ee 5 6 
BoE KATES Ae a en Age 10 5 
OF Dae ORE Sear Ye Te ew SN ah 5 Se eee 
BAL PAOLA OE RASS EO OT ee 24 24* 


*Time worked on Saturday ranged between three and five hours with the exception of three establish 


ments working a full eight-hour day. 
97142—2 
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proximately 100 workers engaged solely on 
maintenance work in 21 establishments. 


Overtime, Table I1]—Overtime work after 
daily or weekly hours in 1946 was paid at the 
rate of time and one-half in all but seven of 
the 48 establishments from which returns were 
analysed. This was also the predominant rate 
for Sunday and holiday work, although one- 
quarter of the firms gave no information on 
overtime rates for these same work periods. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—Of the re- 
turns analysed, ten reported provision for paid 
vacations of less than one week for service of 
no specified period or less than one year. Of 
those not stating the length of service required 
or vacation given, four reported payment of 
two per cent of annual earnings, while another 
gave 24 per cent. Although another establish- 
ment reported giving one week after six 
months, payment was only at the rate of 2 per 
cent of annual earnings. Two establishments 
provided for one day per month after one 
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month of service while another gave two per 
cent of annual earnings after one month. In 
one other case, the establishment reported per- 
mitting one-half day per month after three 
months of service. 

More than one-half the establishments had 
a maximum vacation of one week, mainly after 
one year of service, which is in accordance with 
provincial legislation. ‘Sixteen, however, re- 
ported giving two weeks after five years and 
two granted similar vacation period after ten 
years. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Seventeen of the 
establishments reported some provision for 
sick leave with pay, seven reporting group in- 
surance benefits. Two establishments allowed 
six days per year while another two reported 
giving half pay, one of these adding that this 
was allowed only if the employee were absent 
for more than one week. Six establishments 
provided payment for sick leave in the case 
of salaried or office employees only, although 


TABLE III—OVERTIME RATES IN THE MOTOR. VEHICLE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 
INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Nors.—Forty-eight establishments covered by survey; one reported paying a rate of 80 cents to $1.00 


per hour for all overtime. 


After 
Daily Hours Only 
Overtime Rates —_—_—________——_——__| After Sunday | Holidays 
Monday Weekly . 
to Saturday| Hours 
Friday 
(TOtal Pistaserenisre tec eer earn gee clea ent tare 29 29 18 4? 4? 
SStPATRTNL ETON oe aes eh ay. See eee en Yo. a Oa ee 4 4 
Lirias One-Ta lee ce tie Joes ck a LG. 22 22 18 (4) 29 29 
DG TIA eee 2G Ed ar Si ekg Mabe Gece lah ole Aube taal oil ai eee ibe ed tee Ek Mt era ge 2 Z 
Nor Overtime InrOrmi ation, 20 ee ao eee calidad sats 28 ame cee te Bay eee aie te 12 12 


(1) One establishment working a 48-hour week also pays double time after 60 hours. 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS AND 
ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


——— 

















Initial Maximum Vacation 
Length of Service Required Vacation = |——- — 
fe) One Two 
One Week Week Weeks 
No Specified Service, ie ee okt Gee ee an ete ite, cs ey arse abe ee 3(1) 3 1 
Six Wet ba ad as vi chest yw Be ezautreas wee Rs aera So aherteena Ae s Ge. ars aR ee ike Dm, SOLAR, os SAAe ln tees abe 
Orie s Years Bybee Rete eet anak ge lw res 2 nal sea Mine 3 eps 2) 2a NTR, ee Pee a 43 25 1 
DDG eee Gere ork RITE a co ents aR le ee ee IE RAG ARO SE AN eRan HMMS. Poot th |b ge. Spurn! OMA SIENS Bip viene coy o 16 
EL Gil OY CR ela cote Bak oe cee Pea race We earthen ap erecemnitas SINAN, of cere te ec Ae eae et Re ERE ee a me 2(2) 


() One establishment reported giving two weeks. 
(2) One establishment also reported three weeks after 25 years of service. 
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one of these reported that their factory workers 
had sickness and accident benefits. 


Production or Incentive Bonus—Seven of 
the establishments in this industry reported a 
production or incentive bonus in 1946. They 
paid a guaranteed base rate in all cases and 
standards of efficiency were established in most 
cases on the basis of an individual operation. 


Shift Work—Two-shift operations were the 
most common type of shift work in this indus- 
try. Sixteen establishments, employing a total 
staff of over 5,000, reportéd some 600 workers 
on this second shift. Eight of these plants 
reported no wage differential for second shift 
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work while five paid five cents per hour. Of 
the remaining three, one paid eight cents per 
hour, another provided a differential of five 
per cent and the other paid for a half-hour 
lunch period. 

Three plants on three-shift operations em- 
ployed 133 men on second and 37 men on 
third shift. One of these establishments re- 
ported a wage differential of five cents per 
hour, one paid for a half-hour lunch period and 
the other reported no wage differential. The 
above shift information applies to work per- 
formed other than by maintenance and power 
crews. 


Agricultural Implements 


The effect of the lifting of wage controls 
is indicated in this industry where a 13°3 
per cent increase in 1946 was recorded over 
1945 rates. The annual changes since the 
beginning of the war are shown in the 
following table which gives yearly index 
numbers of wage rates based on the 1939 
rates as 100:— 


Year Index 
‘ee Ce MIO) IGN Aa i Me lal: oa 100-0 
Atl RN ihc UL ge cp ae as 105:1 
HUY, LEY, SC eRe Scare a ev NO 117-6 
bt UAT da MP ee eee An) Commarea 136-7 
BOVE AV Wr tials 4c: BC Clea ae geil te 151-9 
MGT bi! ts At BRAG Be Eas: > ie beet 4 Me a 155°8 
TOA MEM ot, 26 Wa pa Meee Pe 157°5 
LAG Seok eee ccc carne tea a emg, 178-5 


The industry is located mainly in Ontario 
with employment in Quebec plants com- 
paratively small. The returns received from 
these two provinces have been used in the 
present analysis. Some 11,600 workers were 
employed during the 1946 pay period 
reported, of which only four per cent were 
female workers engaged mainly on clerical 
work. 

The following table gives the regional 
distribution of establishments and employees 
used in the present analysis:— 


Canada Quebec Ontario 








Total Establishments. 26 4 22 
INIBIS ORs cas: 11,173 261 10,912 
Employees: 
Memale ie fees beees 384 i 379 
SOTA a hdaeecoatine aR SG 1557 266 11,291 





—_——— 





Fifteen establishments, employing less than 
100 workers each, accounted for only six per 
cent of the total employment while four 
large establishments, employing between 1,300 


and 2,800 workers per plant, included 68 per 
cent of the employees in the industry. 

The 1945 Census of Industry report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows a 
total of 30 establishments in Ontario and 
Quebec, covering an average of 13,300 
workers in that year. 


Collective Agreements—Eleven of the 26 
establishments reported collective agreements 
covering some 9,600 workers or 82 per cent 
of the total employment in the industry. 
Employees of two of the four Quebec estab- 
lishments and nine in Ontario were included. 

Wage Rates, Table I-—Average hourly 
wage rates for selected occupations in this 
industry in 1945 and 1946 are shown in 
Table I. These averages are calculated from 
all rates reported for these particular occu- 
pations and are weighted by the number of 
workers at each rate. In one-half the occu- 
pations shown, increases in the average rates 
in 1946 over 1945 ranged between 10 and 14 
cents per hour. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table IJ—One- 
half the establishments, all in Ontario and 
employing 93 per cent of the total workers, 
were on a standard five-day week. Ten of 
these establishments, of which four employed 
68 per cent of the total workers, were on a 
45-hour week, while the remaining three 
worked a 48-hour week. 

The six-day standard week varied from an 
8-hour day ‘Monday to Friday with four 
hours on Saturday to a ten-hour day Monday 
to Saturday, inclusive. Only two establish- 
ments, employing a total of 130 men during 
the survey period, worked a full six-day week 
of nine and ten hours respectively. 

Sunday work was confined to maintenance 
and power crews, averaging three workers to 
a plant in nine plants. 
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Overtime Rates, Table I1I—Time and one- in one. For any overtime required on 
half, the predominant rate for work after Sundays and holidays the predominant rate 
daily hours in this industry, was reported by was time and one-half. A number of plants 
eight plants in which a total of 7,800 workers qid not give overtime information, particu- 
were employed. Straight time rates after larly on Sunday and holiday work. 
daily hours were reported by seven plants : ; 
in which total employment was 2,900. When Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—All the 
-overtime was paid only after weekly hours establishments complied with the minimum 
had been worked, the rate was time and one- _— provincial legislative requirements of one week 
half in eight plants and time and one-quarter paid vacation after one year of service, one 


TABLE I—WAGE RATES IN THE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS INDUSTRY. 
1945 AND 1946 








1945 1946 
Occupation and Locality Average Average 


Wage Rate} Wage Rate 
per Hour per Hour 


$ $ 
CaNADA* 
TSC SIMIC NS ee Sha Pak ote oe as ts RRS Rn Ss ANTM ELa e g PIe REED tee eas 72 °74 
Inspectors: 0). AviSmIUaLoieG. LET. We Nee, el Gh IR ee “77 °85 
PAD OUT ONS carats e 2 We er ike oa ee REE oo, Meee AED” Retin lan ean h Ivy are -60 -66 
DLACIINE OPOLAvrOs ss. dike dugseha st hie SS so RR Re a Cre ees OL giao -76 87 
MaCiIn eS. oy L Aoi Sac Vee the Foe oe Ge EE, ELE 7a eae ie ae tie -72 82 
BUICa VLPs Cec IM a ery oy gee Ad lady Mpa tage ein at ol" api Eee MaMa hl Ope) ap AAR AE, rioiebed oy 84 98 
TPRINECTS Ser She Tee ee Ee Te eee ee Rea ne eee 71 74 
Pattorsimakera 0.4. Ce tngy, Aha ee re he 92 1-02 
Sheet Metal Workerso:. (at. peee. seinen, el. Oe ea sone Pee 68 80 
SRIPpers BUC AOKOIS ss oa, 5 eke clas gues ee ch os GMM miu, een IIL Pee 73 80 





*Mostly Quebec and Ontario. 


TABLE II—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS INDUSTRY, 1946 





eee eee ————————LyhLaaBa»Ba9EeaeEeaEaaaeaeaaoaoaoaoaoaoaaaaaaleeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Number of Establishments 








Ona 
Five-day On a Six-day Week 
Standard Hours Week 
Canada 
(Ontario | Canada | Quebec | Ontario 
only) 
WEEKLY 
BA at wade etree da eee Oder ALUN SONU Se eee eR Ok es ee ee Vg lee eretecs tees 1 
CMe rk rane aah en i ok CRM uh Beet Boned AAI Wo yg Lad of 10 1 Lato ponte setae - Jj 
ATRIA TL ASC, 1G, AERO LRU IED ROS. BESS GTIEIO. ERs Ga Dente ance tase oF 1 
AS sire Jape ey «sR eee e Adettsd ¢hakls + hiss RAW Se Es eevee ule 3 SANSA Oe 5 
De WO OU een a Cha dees Leb al mG Lek A en CS rT Be L 5 4 1 
Total. Establishmentsiiee, He oer. os Bl os ck 13 13 4 9 
Dality 
Monday to Friday 
ICE RE RN BA asyeriar ys Ot RR NUN Re eR Be rae Se A 2 ee Oh Wack eee 3 
BENS cent onenecal nee aks RR eR ei ee CORTE ee ee eee ya By. ere 4 
Hho iss RRs. are ohana ete: « Nok Se, OR hae, eee eee SA 10 se pee ee 1 
OE ODE ah, sila Al ages ae yA etd vee PMN ee cninn BeBe) Cee le 3 2, 1 1 
ee ee EA ee he MR rssh RE hy Skis ey Ae Daa Ten © 8 sm 3 ada ig RR SES 
Total Establishments f:aux. eelsmeks oss < fees cade 13 13% 4 9 


*Time worked on Saturday ranged between four and five hours with the exception of two establishments 
working a nine and ten-hour day, respectively. 
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establishment giving a full week with pay In sixteen cases, the maximum vacation 
after only three months of service. did not exceed one week but in the remaining 

Four plants reported granting vacations ten the maximum was two wecks after either 
with pay of less than one week for service five or ten years. Two of these establish- 
under one year. Of these, one reported ments also granted three weeks after twenty- 
giving four , and one-half days after ten five years of service with their respective 
months, another one-half day per month and companies. 


the remaining two stated that although they 
eranted one full week of vacation after nine Sick Leave with Pay—Three of the 26° 
months, payment was only at the rate of establishments reported provision for sick 


two per cent of gross annual earnings. leave with pay, two stating they gave it 


TABLE II.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 





eee aoe 


After 
Daily Hours Only 
Overtime Rates —_______———_|_ After Sunday | Holidays 
Monday Weekly 
to Saturday| Hours 
Friday 
entices We im es —V a ree bc tt en ged | a re ne epee 
Total Establishments. ...........-.0eeeeeees seer eens 17 17 9 26 (1) 26 
Straight Time 
Ganada (Ontario only. - weesrncd> - purest sot cere 7 Gy eae .. JB 4 5 
Time and One-Quarter 
Canada (Ontario only). ........65e essen eee enter eens 1 1 pete if 
Time and One-Half 
Canada’. 20%. 29 , HOLGR EAD ORL. SA, TORO « 8 8 12 13 
Ohébeeuwul. aacrtied od T. .-Asivered. AthesTby |< or egy iter vet 5 ey iessaepreeaetate  i dete tee eae cor 
PERE ARE A IR REINS TARE T Pentepienonee. Pane cn eT, 8 8 5 12 13 


(1) Includes one establishment paying double time. | 
(2) Includes one establishment having a normal working week of 52} hours with an overtime rate of tim 


and one half after 60 hours, and standard time plus 11 cents per hour after daily hours. 


TABLE IV.-VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


a rns rca inline nn ann 


Initial Maximum Vacation 


Length of Service Vacation 
of One One Two 


Week Week Weeks 
bodvsiie od aso sorcioiy to moldovg od} Po T UT ae RIO 


‘Three Months 


Crain (Ontario Only) 720) ven sce trees tar et et sees ee n= Caan y 1 138 1 G50 
One Year 

EOE Py hg LAP RO! LIE GRIEG ACNE EAS CL RT RAE EA AIS a 25 Te Were rs ace 
CeO eas Sn he Te oy meee gininamien se gee detente + Ess 4 Secs Babee 
IG se ERO EA EEE CRM INCRE RE SUN ML ELE ear Re Oa Oh ee oe oe 

Fwe Years . 

Cnndde we seus ck Due Dousuctoseat dexdunhen lmnciy eh auld By ete as BLE WAR ih aa Sie 8 
Qrebbeis wbibsaletadt ym leadeoy se took aceon matnbared: * IN tes Hatt Tab S| Raabe 1 
Cala asaanended Prmbtind. tk ate harap Saket WE Oh SEER tk Ue (abctaa © Lie Lieoe 7% 

Ten Years 
Ge ordicl an Ont acig G21) saa da -unbennt tite oe waelan te racuendk dt ddd, UO we te Wein ee tA ee Pie bi 2 
Total Establishments..........--:-eeerceesseecreeeeesstr ee: 26 16 10 


*T wo establishments also reported giving three weeks after 25 years. 
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only to salaried employees, while the other 
reported a group insurance scheme. 


Production or Incentive Bonus—Two 
Ontario plants reported plans which provided 
bonuses for production over a computed 
normal efficiency. Both were based on a 
standard in minutes for each Job. 


Shift Work—Six Ontario plants reported 
750 production workers on the second shift 
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of a two-shift operation. ‘Three of these 
plants reported a wage differential of five 
cents per hour in each case which would be 
paid to 230 workers. 

One of the six establishments also reported 
200 workers on the second and 140 on the 
third shift of a three-shift operation, paying 
a five-cent wage differential for work on the 
third shift only. 


Recruitment and Training of Nurses in Great Britain 


(Continued from page 1423) 


The student nurse in general training 
spends, on the average, a third of her first 
year, a quarter of her second year, and a 
sixth of her third year in domestic work. 
Taking the three years together, some 1,500 
hours, or rather less than a quarter of the 
time, is now taken up with duties of a 
domestic kind. 


It is proposed that the two-year training 
period should be based on a five-day, 40-hour 
week and a three-shift system, with six weeks’ 
annual holiday. Eighteen months should be 
devoted to studies of a general nature, includ- 
ing more attention to preventive medicine, 
and the remaining six months should be 
given over to specialization in a chosen field. 
Only provisional registration would be per- 
mitted at the end of two years, with a 
further year under supervision before final 
registration. 

In order that nurses-in-training may have 
student status, training schools must have an 


adequate nursing and training staff, and 
teachers trained in modern educational 
methods. Courses should suit student needs 


rather than staffing requirements. The financ- 
ing of nurses’ training should be independent 
of hospital finance. Students should receive 
free tuition, with board, residence, and an 
allowance to cover personal expenses. 

To introduce a_ three-shift system and 
student status would require, it is estimated, 


from 22,000 to 24,000 additional nurses and 
14,000 orderlies. It is thought that this 
number of nurses might be made available 
in five years by reduction of wastage. The 
Working Party advocates the greater use of 
part-time nurses, male nurses and orderlies, 
and the removal of restrictions on the 
employment of married nurses. 

The Working Party estimates that, in all, 
not less than between 120,000 and 125,000 
persons would be required ‘to effect the changes 
recommended, but it does not attempt to 
determine what nursing strength will be 
necessary for the expansion of the National 
Health Service. The Chairman has added a 
note commenting on general manpower trends 
in which he points out that the number of 
working women is expected to drop by 350,000 
by 1951. 

In view of the possibility of a lack of 
sufficient recruits in future years, the Working 
Party expresses the opinion that “to some 
extent the long-term solution of staffing the 
nursing service lies in reducing the burden of 
sickness”. It emphasizes the importance of 
“health nursing” as distinct from “sick 
nursing” and indicates that 


the problem of sickness can be attacked 
quite as much by reducing the number of 
patients as by increasing the number of 
nurses. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during September, 1947 


iw vibes September, 1947, there was a below that recorded for September, 1946. In 
sharp increase in strike activity in Canada September, 1947, the strike of meat packing 
as compared with the previous month but plant workers, which commenced on August 27, 
the resulting time loss was substantially 1947, and has extended across Canada, was 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1946-19477 


Number of Strikes Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date ~ Com- Ta § 5: baal Ga aut © Aiagat ok A a 
mencing In mencing In Man- Available 

During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 

bs 1947* 
NENUREY Ao esl coils wads aod 12} 12 3,302 3,302 28,519 +38 
February sacl -toer fests: : 2 13 20 17, 219 33, 737 199, 679 2-67 
Marcliss2 2 Aaebh. nts ta ebed A 10 18 792 15,931 378, 057 5:05 
AUG SU OAMT Sees ne seeks see 21 26 3,151 17, 480 363, 886 4-86 
May. ii4 tires detindiotes aht 4 32 43 18,053 34,013 365, 424 4-89 
TURE Pes ts ia iS ation: warps 19 31 2, 844 17,201 166, 370 2-22 
SAY eras sik = si eee oS 18 29 1,707 3,112 24, 355 -33 
PR ean Stina oan SE 21 36 5,755 7,184 52,314 -70 
Santem ber sols: oo cst Ot cpus de 25 41 5, 202 19,879 276, 859 3°69 
Cumulative totals......... 171 58,025 1,855, 463 2-75 

1946 
Se as OAL ARS Ra Taga Sete Creare | 13t 13 2,957 2,957 | 18,948 25 
Bebra racy ers oo ak athe ha bh 16 19 , 3,594 3, 769 11,891 -16 
bE ETS 1h EMPL So Nal ae a Sn 22 30 4,299 6, 097 45, 856 61 
Apr oenare. wiekevs. 2.56... 5 22 30 4,924 4g 110 45,764 61 
"Ay iota eg Agee BP ity a. 29 36 46, 681 47, 855 566, 410 7°57 
Jumeliatal indiary wordt. ot 25 36 31,556 70, 600 933, 876 12-49 
DUNG Sa ei Ri we alinhocdl a swag 33 47 28, 226 50, 429 915,911 12-25 
Aga tle Mimteshty. soso o5 20 46 5,180 42,506 870, 694 11-64 
Septem berasn cotery. so a0u-% 18 37 2,036 33,451 657,714 8-79 
Cumulative totals....... 198 129, 453 4, 067, 064 6-04 





*Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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responsible for about 63 per cent of the 
workers involved in all strikes and more 
than 72 per cent of the total time loss. 
Preliminary figures for September, 1947, show 
41 strikes and lockouts in existence, involving 
19,879 workers, with a time loss of 276,859 
man-working days, as compared with 36 
‘strikes in August, 1947, with 7,184 workers 
involved and a time loss of 52,3814 days. In 
September, 1946, there were 37 strikes, 
involving 33,451 workers, with a time loss of 
657,714 days. 

For the first nine months of 1947 pre- 
liminary figures show a total of 171 strikes, 
involving 58,025 workers, with a time loss of 
1,855,463 man-working days. For the same 
period last year there were 198 strikes, with 
129,453 workers involved and a time loss of 
4,067,064 days. 

Of the 41 strikes recorded for September, 
seven were settled in favour of the workers, 
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seven in favour of the employer, three were 
compromise settlements, one was partially 
successful, and five were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month 18 were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on Novem- 
ber 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, 
Ont., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., 
which commenced on May 30, 1946, are 
still continuing. <A strike of food products 
factory workers at Vancouver, B.C., which 
commenced on March 28, 1947, is considered 
to have lapsed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1947() 








Industry Occupation 
and Loeality Establish- 
ments | Workers 


Ce a inamnmeed 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
S| in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1947 


MINING— 
Copper and zinc mine and 1 328 
mill workers, 
Sherridon, Man. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Dairy and poultry 1 25 
plant workers, 
Melville, Sask. 


Packing plant, workers, 35 12, 500 
Charlottetown, P.E.L.; 
Moncton, N.B.; Hull, 
Montreal, Princeville, 
Quebec, P.Q.; Kitchener, 
Peterborough, Toronto, 
Ont.; St. Boniface, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Moose 
Jaw, Prince Albert, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Sask; 
Calgary, Edmonton, 
Alta; New Westminster 
and Vancouver, B.C. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, 1 250 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 60 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. 


8,000 |Commenced August 13; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages and other 
changes, and against alleged discrimina- 
tion: unterminated. 


600 |Commenced July 16; for extension of existing 
agreement to October 30, 1947, with provi- 
sion for increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 


200,000 |Commenced August 27; for a master agree- 


ment providing for increased wages and 
other changes; unterminated. 


4,500 |Commenced July 30; for increased wages; 
terminated September 27; conciliation, 
provincial; in favour of workers. 


500 |Commenced April 10; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, union shop, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, and pay for 
six statutory holidays; terminated by 
September 12; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 
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Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry Occupation —$___—__—__—_———-| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1947—Continued 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 


Paper products factory 2 100 2,000 |Commenced April 15; for implementation of 
workers, award of arbitration board providing for 
Chambly, P.Q. increased wages, two weeks’ vacations h 


pay, check-off, pay for seven statutory 
holidays, etc; unterminated; partial return 


of workers. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Wood products factory 1 35 350 |Commenced May 5; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, pay for 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. statutory holidays, union security, etc; 


terminated September 12; return of workers 
and replacement; in favour of employer. 


Sash and door factory 1 (3) 72 1,500 }Commenced August 29; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages and other 
Edmonton, Alta. changes; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 50 1,000 |Commenced February 24; for a new agree- 
Ottawa, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, vaca- 
tions with pay, union security, etc; unter- 
minated; partial return of workers. 
Moulders, a4 bas ... {Commenced August 1; protest against rever- 
North Sydney, N.S. ‘sion to piece-work rates, instead of hourly 
rates of pay; terminated August 23; negoti- 
ations; in favour of employer. 
Electrical apparatus 1 47 600 |Commenced August 20; alleged discrimina- 
factory workers, tion in lay-off of sixteen workers; termi- 
Toronto, Ont. nated September 30; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 
Iron and steel mill 5 (4) 700 12,000 |Commenced August 21; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, additional 
Burnaby and union security, and other changes; unter- 
Vancouver, B.C. minated. 
Foundry workers, 1 47 800 |Commenced August 22; for a union agreement 
Brockville, Ont. providing for increased wages and other 
changes; unterminated. 
Metal factory workers, 2 110 220 |Commenced August 25; for increased wages; 
Windsor, Ont. terminated September 2; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— ’ 
China and pottery 1 214 3,500 |Commenced August 12; for increased wages; 
factory workers, unterminated. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, ad tay: ... (Commenced July 17; re date of payment of 
Cornwall, Ont. agreed wage increase; terminated August 
28; return of workers; in favour of employers. 
TRADE— 
Fruit and confectionery 2 49 500 |Commenced August 20; alleged diserimina- 
warehouse workers, tion in dismissal of certain workers; ter- 
Edmonton, Alta. minated September 18; return of workers 


and replacement; in favour of employers. 
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Industry Occupation 
and Locality 





Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
| ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1947—Concluded 
' oe : 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry and dry cleaning 
S plant workers, 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


90 


1, 00. Commenced July 28; for a union agreement 


providing for increased wages and changes 
in working conditions; terminated Septem- 
ber, 18; conciliation, provincial, and return 
of workers pending further negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1947 


MiInING— 
Coal miners, loaders, 
New Waterford, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods — 
Bakery workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur products factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Hanover, Ont. 


Furniture factory workers, 
New Westminster, 
Vancouver and 


Victoria, B.C. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Box factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


1 


— 


55 


ey 


= 


— 


i 


— 


_ 


(5) 21 


120 


500 


643 


225 


33 


700 


22 


15 


30 |Commenced Septemker 4; dispute over 


360 


875 


7,500 


3,500 


396 


10, 000 


44 


825 


placing mechanical equipment; terminated 
September 5; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced September 5; for a new agree 
ment providing for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated September 9; 
return of workers pending reference to 
conciliation board; indefinite. 


Commenced September 29; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 10; for a greater 
increase in wages than awarded by arbitra- 
tion board; terminated September 26; con- 
ciliation, provincial; in favour of workers. 


Commenced September 10; for a greater 
increase in wages than awarded by arbitra- 
tion board, and against dismissal of union 
officer; unterminated. 


Commenced September 8; alleged discri- 
mination in dismissal of union officer for 
being absent without leave; terminated 
September 22; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced September 10; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unterminated. 


Commenced September 16; alleged delay in 
negotiations for a union agreement provi- 
ding for increased wages and other changes; - 
terminated September 17; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced September 18; for a union 
agreement providing for increased wages, 
grievance procedure, etc.; unterminated. 
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Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry Occupation ———_—_—_—_—_—_—_——| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality | Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1947—Continued 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 75 1,100 |Commenced September 2; for a new agree- 
Hamilton, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, re- 
duced hours, union security, etc; terminated 
September 20; conciliation, provincial; in 
favour of workers. 
Metal factory workers, 1 120 1,300 |Commenced September 9; for a new agree- 
Ridgetown, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, pay- 
ment for statutory holidays, etc; ter- 
minated September 24; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Metal factory workers, 1 221 1,200 |Commenced September 12; for a new agree- 
Peterborough, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, pay- 
ment for eight statutory holidays, union 
shop, etc; terminated September 19; conci- 
liation, provincial; in favour of workers. 
Structural steel factory 1 283 3,300 |Commenced September 15; for a new’agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages and 
Vancouver, B.C. union shop; unterminated. 
Electrical apparatus 1 20 20 |Commenced September 30; for increased 
factory workers, wages; unterminated. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— : 
Asbestos products factory 1 res 375 |Commenced September 25; for increased 
workers, wages and against alleged discrimination; 
St. Lambert, P.Q. “unterminated. 
Chemical factory workers, 1 35 120 |Commenced September 26; for a union 
Palo, Sask. agreement providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours, time and one-half for over- 
time, etc.; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Sporting goods factory 1 105 365 |Commenced September 2; for increased 
workers, wages; terminated September 5; return of 
., Leaside, Ont. : workers pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. . 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 15 350 700 |Commenced September 29; for a union agree- 
Saint John, N.B. ment providing for increased wages as 
recommended by conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railuays and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Electric railway, light and 2 100 600 |Commenced September 2; for a greater 
power plant workers, increase in wages than awarded by arbitra- 
Cornwall, Ont. tion board; terminated September 9; con- 
ciliation, provincial; in favour of workers. 
Water Transport— 
Seamen, 1 10 10 |Commenced September 8; against employ- 
Fort William, Ont’ ment of two non-union workers when union 


seamen not immediately available and 
alleged discrimination in dismissal of a 
seaman; terminated September 8; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 
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Industry Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 
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Number Involved |Time Loss 
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Working 

Days 
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Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1947—Concluded 


Seamen, 1 30 
Halifax, N.S. 
Freight handlers, truck 9 600 


drivers, etc., 
Newcastle, N.B. 


Seamen, 2 30 
Halifax, N.S. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic workers, J 800 
Montreal P.Q. 
Business and Personal— 
Waiters, 1 9 


Toronto Ont. 


30 |\Commenced September 8; for improvement 
in living quarters aboard ship; terminated 
September 9; nogotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


6,600 |Commenced September 11; for a union 
agreement providing for increased wages 
and other changes; terminated September 
24; return of workers pending certification 
of unions as bargaining agencies; indefinite. 


30 |Commenced September 22; refusal of ship- 
yard, at which freighters were tied up, to 
permit union agents to cross yard to board 
vessels; terminated September 23; negotia- 
tions; compromise, agents taken aboard in 
mid-stream. 


300 [Commenced September 18; protest against 
alleged delay of arbitration board in 
reaching a decision on proposed wage 
increases; terminated September 18; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


9|Commenced September 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased wages; 
terminated September 22; negotiations and 
replacement; partially successful. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 123 indirectly affected; (4) 177 indirectly affected; (5) 700 indirectly affected; 


affected. 


(8) 80 indirectly 





Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries . 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1947, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries”. The latter includes a table summar- 
izing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919 in the countries for which 
such figures are available. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in this article are 
taken from the government publications of 
the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics. dealing with disputes 


involving stoppages of work and gives some 


details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in July, 1947, was 87 and 18 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 105 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 52,400 workers involved and a time 
loss of 167,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 87 stoppages which began during 
July, six arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 34 over wage questions; seven on 
questions as to working hours; eight on 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons; 30 on the questions 
respecting working arrangements; and two 
were on questions of trade union principle. 


New Zealand 


Figures for the first quarter in the year 
1947, show 39 strikes involving 9,161 workers 
with a time loss of 23,432 working-days. 


Prices and Price Control 





Further Measures of Decontrol 


ON September 14, 1947, the Acting Min- 
ister of Finance, the Rt. Hon. L. 8. St. 
Laurent, announced an extensive measure of 
decontrol which became effective September 
15, with the lifting of price ceilings on the 
majority of goods and services remaining 
under control. At the same time all subsidies 
on these decontrolled items were withdrawn 
and most of the supply and distribution con- 
trols respecting them were likewise termin- 
ated. 

The action of September 15 reduced the list 
of articles still under the price ceiling to a 
very small number of key or very scarce 
items.. The principal commodities were 
sugar, molasses, dried raisins, currants and 
prunes, meat and meat products except 
poultry, wheat, feed grains (whether whole or 
ground), the principal oil-bearing materials 
(flaxseed, sunflower seeds and rapeseed), the 
more important fats and oils except corn oil 
and olive oil, soaps, primary iron and steel 
products, tin and alloys containing more than 
95 per cent tin and used bags and bagging 
material. ; 


Among services, price control was retained 
on the supplying of meals with sleeping 
accommodation for a combined charge (except 
when supplied by employers to employees), 
on manufacturing processes performed on a 
custom or commission basis and entering into 
the production of goods still under price con- 
trol and on custom or commission packing 
charges for goods still under control. 


In addition, rent and eviction controls 
remained in effect, sugar rationing was main- 
tained, the allocation of woodpulp, paper- 
board and waste paper to the domestic market 
was continued and export controls were 
retained on various commodities. 


The goods on which ceiling prices were 
removed at this time included flour and meal, 
bread, prepared cereal products, rice, barley, 
corn and corn products, beans, peas, canned 
pork and beans, jams containing strawberries 
or raspberries, cotton, jute and sisal fibres 
and yarns, all remaining articles of clothing 
(mostly cotton), cotton household furnishings, 
textile containers and packaging materials, 
hides, skins and leather, woodpulp, household 
heating equipment, farm machinery and 


equipment, softwood lumber, veneers and ply- 
woods, millwork, all remaining building 
products, cast iron soil pipe and fittings, nails, 
wire and fencing. Several services were also 
decontrolled including warehousing, storage, 
transportation and related operations such as 
loading and hauling. 

With the release of these items from price 
control, subsidy payments on them were dis- 
continued. One of the most important of 
these was the drawback which since 1942 had 
been paid to maintain the price of wheat to 
millers and other processors at the basic per- 
iod level of 772 cents per bushel, basis No. 1 
Northern in store at Fort William. (This price 
compared with a current ceiling price of $1.55 
per bushel.) Other major subsidies cancelled 
at this time were those on raw cotton and 
imported cotton goods. Imported cattlehides, 
sheepskins and goatskins became ineligible for 
further subsidy and payments on imported 
corn for processing and on soya beans for the 
manufacture of soya bean oil were also ter- 
minated. 


Various supply and distribution regulations 
bad been associated with price control. Most 
of these were removed concurrently with the 
lifting of price ceilings on the commodities 
affected. Controls withdrawn at this time 
included restrictions on the quantity of flour 
which could be milled or processed for dom- 
estic consumption, limitations on packs of 
canned beans, requirements respecting label- 
ling and price-tagging, standardization regu- 
lations on packaging, restrictions on the 
weights and types of book, writing and 
specialty papers, and on the qualities and 
varieties of other paper products, restrictions 
on the number and varieties of bakery 
products and the prohibition of sliced bread. 
The manufacture and use of bread wrap con- 
tinued to be limited to one shade of buff until 
such time as the white sulphite wrap would 
be generally available. 

In his announcement of September 14, the 
Acting Minister of Finance stated with refer- 
ence to commodities still under the price ceil- 
ing, that decontrol of these items would pro- 
ceed in accordance with the general criterion 
of actual and prospective supplies being suffi- 
cient to offer protection against excessive and 
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disorderly price advances. At the same time 
he emphasized that rent and eviction controls 
could be expected to remain after surviving 
commodity controls had disappeared. 

The Acting Minister went on to say that 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board had 
been directed by the Government to keep a 
careful check of prices of decontrolled items 
and retained the power to reimpose ceiling 
prices in cases where unjustified price advan- 
ces occurred. He also directed attention to 
the fact that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Regulations provide that “no person shall 
sell or offer for sale or supply any goods or 
services at a price which is higher than is 
reasonable and just”. 

The decontrol undertaken at this time 
constituted a long step toward the complete 
withdrawal of wartime stabilization controls. 
While it was recognized that the readjustment 
to a free price structure would entail diffi- 
culties, these were largely inescapable in the 
light of the permanent nature of many cost 
increases and of the substantial gap between 
the Canadian and external price levels. 

In regard to the pace of decontrol, the 
Hon. Colin Gibson, Secretary of State, in a 
radio address on September 24, 1947, said 
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that price and related controls were emergency 
measures designed to meet the peculiar prob- 
lems of wartime and the transitional period. 
Discussing the ‘principles. which had guided 
the Government in its decontrol program he 
stated: “It was one thing for the Canadian 
Government, under the stress of a world war 
in which civilization itself was at stake, to 
bring the entire economy of the country under 
But it is quite another thing 
to continue these controls long after hostilities 
have ceased.” 

The problem of the emergency nature of 
controls had two aspects. In the first place 
Government policy was opposed to “a con- 
trolled and regimented economy” and did not 
wish to perpetuate in peacetime the type of 
controls which were necessary in wartime. In 
the second place, the power to control prices 
was within the jurisdiction of the provinces 
under the British North America Act and only 
in a national emergency could the Federal 
Government secure authority in this field. 
Mr. Gibson pointed out in his address that 
the Courts, after the last war, held that 
analogous legislation passed at that time was 
beyond the Jurisdiction of the Federal Par- 
hament, and was therefore void. 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, September, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose to a new post-war 
peak of 139-4 on September 2, 1947, for a gain 
of 2°8 points during the month. It was the 
highest point touched by the index since 
February, 1921. Five’ groups registered 
advances led by an increase of 6-5 points to 
152-0 for the clothing series where firmer 
prices for men’s and women’s wear were the 
principal supporting factors. Substantially 
higher quotations for butter, eggs, meats, tea, 
coffee, lemons and oranges outweighed weak- 
ness in potatoes to move the food series up 
4-7 points to 165-3, while the home furnish- 
ings and services group rose 3-7 points to 
147-4 due to further advances for furniture, 
floor coverings and home furnishings. An 
increase of 2:5 points to 121-1 in the fuel 
and light series reflected firmer coal and coke 
quotations while the miscellaneous group 
moved up 0:3 to 117:5 due to higher prices 
for items included in the health and personal 
care subsections. Rentals were unchanged at 
117:8. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities, on the base August 1939=100, all 
moved higher in September due to advances 
for foods, clothing, home furnishings and 
services, fuel and light and miscellaneous 
items. Between August 1 and September 2, 
1947, the composite index for Montreal rose 
3°7 points to 142-6 followed by the Van- 
couver series up 2°6 points to 138:2; Saint 
John 2-5 to 137-4; Toronto 2-3 to 137°3; 
Winnipeg 2:1 to 134-1; Saskatoon 2:0 to 
140-6; Halifax 1-9 to 137-0 and Edmonton 
L3Gtoalssss. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada, at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation 

(Continued on page 1556) 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 


Adjusted = 
to base Retail 
100-0 for Home Prices 
— August Total Food Rent |Fuel and| Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) t 
Oa es ON Rol NO URE aA OULU pat ah eat 79-7 92-2 72:1 75-1 88:3 GO6aan ih a eer 
OL UGE or ei ta eerie ar UN Ce aire Wrenuraann Uy aie 80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 MOCO Pie wogteere tse fa 
LOT Gai Ea UO IOR cine ap aCe mvt Uy, a ia 87-0 103-9 70-6 75°4 109-8 FC MEE Mie Nh falcata BS 8 
LOT AR ATURE URSA SOUS SHUR CS ON I 102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 SUC TAME dag Bat heey 5 
DURE Pied ANB UL al fg AN a a BO ah 4 MA an a 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 GS e e ae PANG De Caan e ec 
TRU RES PUG 2 SRR ek AC SE aE 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 LOOSORY, MDa es: 2 See 
TODO NS OPM Seman ape MESO Ke cra AG oaUh 0 NADI 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 LODeS le oy Mat els tissd vanvslibes 
Fee BAL eA UNE) RUSE BUR ani otal a cate 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-6 ge POR: Sn WA livers Rav A ae 
PODS AUN SUH it co MMe 210) Oi Fa Te 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 DA) | ae ote 
PO 2G NM CRN eS UR EU a meena NA aE ey Sapa oad 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG aT eh lecmeeeeretars 
LO WAF AION AD 5, SAU UAGR TOE. LEDS TAD.) OTOL Be SME 119-9 130-8 114°-5 114-4 135-6 PO aE S00 tie on ae eh ean 
1B PASTS Pei, UT HOM AL ELL ae MR De RA ee Ul aM 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 LOSS): Tu eee be 
OG IN UL ASM eB ean iC MUNN Me eg 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 LODO) MO Mal eterno s 
BEBE: ASME EAU eis eM Cn OR SOAR MA bg 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 Drei Su) oe al sameea Seater 
IY BSS) AR SE fe SOE AC AC MLE § AY ERA GS DUE 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
FILLY CHEMIE AEA Re aE Ry 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LER SP AeGiaANA RAE Ngee Oy or ONIN ea a 8 Fa 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
TER OPA By: sea UCR ALS AOI Wee USE (MATE 102-2 103-8 103 +1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102°8 
ATG Usb Lee eae e ete 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
Septem bere als 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-8 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
OCTOBEG Baer nan e we tin me, 102-7 103-5 106-8 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December (iN ib 0h eae 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
isos i Sats heats ede) 2 100-7 101:5 100-6 103°8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
Janie vay nu cnn kone) Seana, 108-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
DNs oy oe UO PU a ANU a OD 103-8 104°6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105:5 
Sy a ee ey aaa 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October PVH Ra ee aay ele 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
Pak TUR Nes, 104-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
JANUALY eave eden Nae eahlaes 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
HNso7 0 ON Aan NEE ADA as Dt 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
ARPI ASAP AURA TEM ONIEL os °¢ "IDEN 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October Mey wns ny 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December. Ma ge ee 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
teats a TU ee 110-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
FANUALY Qh cml. caren wai 114-6 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
veh oy or 8 os WR CORA AMUN NG a 115:0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
HOTT A gee-BUR Oe eM eD VAP MR CL 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107:1 123-9 
Metober Te eon Ms Ay 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
eve SHH NOs 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
SANUATY2By Oy Neary 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-2 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
aN ose AYN Nene AM ease 1 de) ant OAs SERS IS) In 116°7 117°6 128-7 111°3 112-7 120-2 117°8 107-7 123-2 
A Ale RE, OS NE ONS AED UH NIE 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October wee Manes Peay 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108°3 125-8 
Laie Saget HR EAN 117-8 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
January Seen we Tae 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
Gy oe | Ua REL IRAE) Wana Da RS 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
ADIN Ue UUM EM cae ee MUMMY 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October ZO ee eM MMe 1177 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
ve USL Nt CM 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
January PA RSE BD Sur BU MH Be 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
VAL QC ea LN alg 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
aly S einen ernie aan 119-8 120-3 135-6 112-1 106°5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
Oetober Wow ae wou eel 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
hae WEY ADU ARP he 2) 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
PANUBLY, Zaen yap mma ai Ale 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Bebruary Wee ee agen 118-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
March 1 Bias LAR RVR eb : 119-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
Wt 0) 0H UCU nee akan a WD 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
BY ML Re ie gi Reh a 121-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
PUNO ea AC Na AUN 122°6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
HARA OMSL lees ili aeRO I 124-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
PADIS USGL Sage ule a 1A 124-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September Byres 124°6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October Lea MC weenie 125-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November 2.50 iat ye aie 126+1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December? ee 126-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
eve Bee (me aS 122-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
January 24. se DNL an) \) 126-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Bebruary arene apn tr 126-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
BORO Dose avaldilauay 127-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
ADEE ete amt ane Waleed 129-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
1 Ba) Se SecA Au aR 182-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
AVES ee BU UI Dian ULL A 138+8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
PUY ey ee RL) OE Gat eM 184-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
August lower ue. SA 185.6 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September 2.255000.) 2.04.54. 183-8 189-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 


{Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 


BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1947 


Base:—August 1939=100. 


i 
ooo eS a o—mm===”:—'”,”0”_”_”_—_ Ooweoww__o—oeac-re—3<V—naXxwcwc ——— 


— Total 
Pe tala eee eae ere Sieh iatel a aerets 137-0 
DALE OUT cles ae ats craselere chesalekerteis Ave) aus 137-4 
Monpreal tka ivea on as cca seni chan ate 142-6 
TROROTUGO Me yc cielo ctareila nel aieie sities! st atetoneys 137°3 
Wane.) ve. rae vibe wiavavavenatereo arate 134-1 
ASIA EOOM. oie sec orelte also la /ntevolorsie laisiatess 140-6 
Ham onton en Meee hee eee ae 135-8 
VAnCOUVeren aus sae cane bere 138-2 


Food 


173-1 
164:3 
175-0 
161-3 
162-2 
172-1 
170-1 
167-3 


Rent 


107-3 
110-7 
115-3 
114-6 
109-6 
117-3 
107-0 
110-1 


Fuel 


120-1 


122-4 
122-7 


132-1 


117-6 
126-2 
108-4 
130-0 


Clothing 


154-5 
154-8 
148-4 
155-4 
147-1 
149-0 
151-9 
154-1 


Home 
Furnishings} Miscel- 
and laneous 
Services 

137-0 116-5 
139-2 116-2 
151-5 113-4 
143-6 118-6 
142-0 114-6 
147-8 115-7 
142-0 115-7 
141-0 116-2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual 


levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE IIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1989= 100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


eg Ts no St ie nee ee ec en cee eer ee RE SLE A TY 
eos S———Oooesw=$>=S=S==S0 0 oO Re Sa. mem" 





Commodities* Per 
Beefiisirloin steak Vly eae tis cleanin os Ib. 
Beetsiround steakens sae eaislveis ean ee lb. 
Beer rib rOAS tee eure ae eta ab el Wielera iain lb. 
Beetiishoulder yok) Se oa ay viedo’ Ib. 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... lb. 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 
Bambw ler roastiaeyes ete seeccseee cs lb. 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... lb. 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ lb. 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on..... lb. 
Dard pure! iy. Seas oie seed sea cbse get lb. 
Shortening, vegetable..............0. lb. 
HWeosterade +A 4); lATZC: s. ses ve cle sess doz 
FU ey IRM SC ARE CREA DL RU ARE qt. 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 
Cheese, plain, mild, }$ lb.............. pkg. 
Brea da wiaitone ose nc aeeiie t waielate aa lb. 
Plour first erade@.es.. akeit ese me se lb. 
Rolled oats, package...........e.0-- lb. 
Corn flakes, 8 03.....0....00scceeees> pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8..........2005- tin 
Peas, canned, 2’a.) Jock Sree eve ve tin 
Compeannedt(c Aon. soa Geenen seas tin 
Beane day oe) oC Aas lb. 
Calon 0a Wit Pea ee Uy Se lb. 
Jad h eh oe UES OMIT RA AGE MRD BIOS Hea ISR 15 Ibs. 
Prunes, bulles. 0 M25: HAY DR lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk.............-+- Ib. 
Oranges ens eR ke. Menu area se cael eters doz. 
A AR Uk a UP EAA Ts AE Oa a, A doz. 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02............--- jar 
Peaches, 200m. Niliyesenten ce teeieed tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z...........-.| Jar 
Comisyrups 2ubie Se eeicene eee eae tin 
Sugar, granulated...........cseeeeeee: Ib. 
Sumamyvellow. Ui aeuiiware Waves sideas ots lb. 
Cote ree. ead sae tose eee eee termine Ib. 
Teartilack | sil se sng ope cteoe mete eis pkg. 


Dec. | Feb. 


1941 | 1946 


106-5) 106-3 
127-3) 124-2 


112-0} 114-0 
101-1) 100-0 
129-9] 137-7 
117-5) 121-7 
128-3] 132-7 
129-4) 135-3 


108-1] 134-7 
89-9) 154-0 
115-8} 130-7 
104-0} 117-2 
132-5) 147-8 
111-3) 150-5 


111-3) 115-7 
101-5) 105-1 
118-3} 128-9 
138-0} 157-7 
132-3} 132-3 
131-3} 134-9 


141-6) 131-7 
145-2} 131-6 


May 
1946 


May |. July 


1947 


1947 


Price 
Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
1947 | 1947 | 1947 


157-1} 188-6] 58-7 
139-4) 189-4) 15-2 
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oO 
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| ell eel eel eee 
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fs 
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We bobo CrW doh o 


QO AMOWWoreH GEIoor MU =—OOwoc bo CO G9 CO 
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PK ee etl Rade Salleh Mat WL a a a NPS PD Ra eM RS BETS LL NS PES EE aaa 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to September, 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Beef Pork 
ames cara —— 
MN 
2 eae 
5 #4 
r= On 
x hte) ey he 
sal \2 le (€ leelee 
: OQ = 4 BP] HH 
Locality Be lae hibeah aie f) g og|4 2 
s (¢ |-Sle (8 le Ile |S5lses 
AN BO al a LN bore 5 © len o8 
6} 5/Ad| Ed] ws ES|15]8 O}-G & 
B/C 19 O] a= Ges! oe NQ ad 
6/5 5| 53/3 SE Bld Ble Ble ola S 
ealealS ke saloalsal sa es 8 4 
m |Po 1 IM [wm |e Ia ial 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts |cts.| cts.| ets. 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 49-1/46-3]44-2/32-2/30-6]....)45-7/48-7).... 


Nova Scotia— 






ro ~ 
® x B 
ro) alo bis 

pice! Oo &D 45 
ca) vas fe & 

Q oS R ie 
=< Lan} a) To 
sae oO} VI- S ae 

op o0)~ by 

ao 3| Y a|< o as 
#5 S/E35 A leg 
of 2 mis Op 4w| 8 ey for 
So AD AIMAID DG! He poi ae 
Sra el | Et et eet ne | OOLIN io RS) [-ae} 
eed Petey aed BS) MR) Baroy ce 
2a|RS|SS/RE) Sl el gn 
SsIORIE RI MR SRI RIO 
}. ® o © © O1o ® 
S65) 3 oS 8] Heals als ale & 
Oo 1 im | |e ig jo 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 
Flour, first grade, 


cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 





58- 2/28 -3)31-8/57-7|14-0/64-1/25-9] 7-3 









2 ealilaxe Me sec mene 51-5/48-1]44-2/31-4126-8124-3/50-7/49- 4/34 -6159-5|28-9/31-7/65-4/15-0|67-0/25-0 
3—New Glasgow........... 52-6|49-7|49-71/32°7/27-8]... .|52-0|50-7/36- 6158-9] 28-8]31-5|64-3]15-0/64-6)25-5 
Ae Sy Ney Wk peis.t sie ae) 8 52-8]47-3}38-0/32-4/29-5]....]54-0]....].... 61-7/28-5131-9|70-2|16-0|66-6|26-7 
BH Traro ee A ec 51-3}48-3]47-5/31-7|28-7|... .|51-41/48-9137-0/59-0/30-0/30-7|65-8)14-0)65-7/24-7 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton........6.5.- 53-0/49-0/49-0/31-5/28-3/31-0/51-2/46-6/34-3]57-9}28-6/31-5|64-5)15-0/65-8/25-4 
Foe MEONCEON NW 2 hie o alge dt 51-3)48-5|50-1/30-8/28-6]....[50-8|48-5134-8/60-3/28-4/31- 1163-3] 15-0/65-2125-3 
8—Saint Johnie yy. cea. ae 51-9|48-6/43-7/30-6|26-9/30-0/51-3/49-8/35-4|59-7/28-2/31-6|63-4 16-0 66-8125-6 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 48-3/47-2/48-0/33-7/26-3]....].... 47-7|38-0}57-3)29-5]... .|64-6}15-0/63-0/25-0 
KO rad e RYU) a Avani wel mn eyed ats 45-7|43-6|45-1/30-8|25-7}30-4/49-7]46- 2/33 - 6/59: 1127-9/30-2160-8}15-0|61-5}23-1 
11—Montreal, ..3/3..62)6..4) 48-3|45-0/46-9/30-3}26-8|30-0/48-5|46-0/35-3/59-6]28-9/31-2/61-5]15-5|64-5|23-5 
12 Quebec mam amie epee 49-2/45-7/47-2/30-2/25-6|29-9/45-9|42-5/35-9156-3/28-5|31-1/60-9)15-0)63-7/24-2 
18—Saint Hyacinthe......... 43 -3/39-7/40-0/29-9)23-8132-4/43-3/44-3/33-4/53 -6)/27-3 29-9 57-9114-0/62-6)23-3 
14—Saint Johns............. 50-3/43-7/47-3/31-7/31-3]....].... 44-7 36-3 60-3 98-7]/31-3 60-7/14-0/64-4/24-7 
15—Sherbrooke............. 51-7/47-6/44-9|/31-7}26-6|33-0}... .|45-2133-0]55-4 26-8 31-0/62-4)15-0|64-5)23-9 
DO Sorel ys Pali und dal awud eit ive 47-7|43-5/45-6)29-3}26-2)....].... 45-0 33-4|59-6]28-6130-9|57-0]14-0/63-0/24-3 
17—Thetford Mines......... 45-6/44-1140-3/32-7/24-1]....].... 49-7 31-6)... .|28-4/30-4/58-7}14-0}62-7/23-4 
18—Three Rivers........... 47-5/44-3/43-5/31-6|25-5/30-7|47-3]44- 2/33 -3158-6/28-8 29-7 60-1}15-0/61-9|22-8 
Ontario— 
19 Belleville Wine eu. 50-0/46-0/48-8}29-2/27-0]... .|45-8/48-8/34- 2|60-3/27-8/30-8/52-5)15-0/64-8)23-1 
20 Brantionrd). We tcl. aeats 50-7|47-1|47-9|30-7/27-0/30-8]49 -8]49-5)34-7/59-5)27-6)30-7|56-1/15-0/65-1)24-2 
Zi Broekvalle dius, Wa enesee 51-7|/48-4151-0]31-4)27-2|....|50-7]47-1/33-8|60-9)27-6/29-8]57-6)15-0)64-0/24-2 
22-—-Chia thai eaae ek. einen 49-0|45-6/47-8|29-9/26-9]....].... 49 -6|36-0|59-3|27-1131-1/52-3|15-0/64-3|23-0 
23-—Cora wally ig don yee} 51-6/48-3/49-7)/30-6/30-2 50-0/48-1/37-0/59-2|28- 1130-8159 -5]15-0}64-8}23-5 
24—Wort William.....0.5 59. 48-6/45-0/46-6)28-9)27-1]. SOOM ier aaee: 58-3)27-2/29-9164-0)16-0/64-7)24-4 
Dor alte sake Weenie: 50-0/46-7/47-6/29-7/26-0)... .|50-7|50-3/35-0/61-4/27-9/30-5/53-1)15-0/65-4)23-4 
26- Guelph. iis ../24)sie otto sh 50-3/46-7/48-3|30-3}]28-0/35-5/51-0/50-6/36- 6/59 -8)27-2/30-8153-7|15-0/65-7/23-1 
Oia am tOn. he ee ene Wer 49-5/46-1|48-4|30-5|27-4/30-8/49-8|50-0/34-6/60-7/27-3130-8/58-1/16-0|65-6|23-5 
28-- Wan eS ton eun ani aot eins 51-4/46-6/48-3/30-2/26-6/32-3/50-0/48-2/33-1/58-4/27-3/30-7|58-5)15-0/63-9}23-3 
29 ibehenere ae) ene 49-7/46-0/49-4/29-9)26-6|32-2/47-7/49-9135-0/60-7|27-3 30-7 53-9/15-0)64-5)23-4 
30—Londons4s54 5. Sah sy 3 49-9/45-9/47-9/30-8/26-81/32-3)/51-1/50-2/83-9/59-7/27-2/30-5155-3)15-0)65-0/23-5 
31—Niagara Falls........... 48-1/44-5/46-6)28-8)35-3)....|47-0/47-6/33- 6/59 -6/27-2/30-6 60-8)15-5 65-5} 24-4 
32-— North Bayes scene: 51-2]47-5/49-0/30-5/27-8)... .|49-2/51-0)....|61-6)27-6/31-3/64-7/16-0]66-7/24-6 
83—Osh awa shales. (ac uieeielan se: 49-1|47-4]50-0129-8|26-6/30-0/48-3/49-5/35-7 eos 30-4/58-2/15-0/64-1/23-1 


e 











per lb. 
Rolled oats, package, 


cts. 


4. 


nS 


eS Pe Fe SF SF FP FH CE CO 


ee PF SF FF Fe Ff FF FSF HO WH Ee ee Ee 


6 


Oo > 


— 


wo wo NS 


8 oz. package 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


cts.| cts. 
8-2)10-5 


10-1/11-2 
8-1|10-7 
9-2}10-9 
9-5/10-8 


7:7)10-5 
9-5}10-5 
8-3}10-3 


..- 110-5 
8-4) 9-5 
9-3) 9-9 
8-7/10-2 
9-6) 9-9 
9-3)10-3 
9-0)16-0 
8-9/10-2 
7-9) 9-9 
sien) Wath 


8-0 
8:5 
8-9 
7:5 
8-0 
8-3 
9-1 
9-0 
9-2 
8-8 
8:3 


9-8 
9-9 
9-9 
9-4 
9-9 
9°5 
9-9 
9-9 
9-7 
9-9 
9:7 
8-8) 9-7 
8-1) 9-7 
9-5/10-3 
8-6) 9-6 














































































1947 | PRICES 1551 
COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1947 
Veils eee! at — 
s é E § Eg 
BS | $8) EA) gF |ZASA BA Sa RA/GR/ER SR Sa) SARA SR GR SS EA) 28 
cts. | cts cts. | ets. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts./ets. |cts. |cts. |cts. lets. |cts. lets. lets. |cts. $ $ 
18-9} 16-9) 17-5 9-6] 74153-4120: 1123-9/46-1/73-0/50-4!... .|41-4/33-5) 9-7) 9-1/60-8/44-8). 1... 12-75*| 25-00-29-00(b)} 1 
18-8] 17-3] 18-0} 10-4] 6-2|56-5)18-8|21-3]47-8/56-9/52-4)]..../41-8/32-5) 9-5} 9-4]57-6/48-6)...... 14-50*} 28-00-32-00 2 
18-3] 15-8} 17-3] 10-4] 6-4158-9/21-2/19-1/45-5|55-7/51-0]....141-0/33-1] 9-5) 9-5/58-6/48-1). 2... .).000.. 16-00-20-00 3 
18-3} 17-1) 17-2} .10-1| 7-0160-7/19-9)21-7|46-4/67-5|52-4]....|42-5/32-9) 9-8) 9-7/57-3/49-8)...... 10-20 18-00-22-00(b)| 4 
18-6] 16-7} 17-4) 10-9} 6-4159-8/21-1|/20-1/40-2/59-2/51-7)}... .|40-5/32-4| 9-6) 9-7/59-5/48-5)...... 132 30 Ake Soap 5 
ace as 17-5) 17-4 8-9] 7-5/49-8]17-1124-4/45-5/56-4151-3]..../42-0133-3] 9-5) 9-4157-0/46-8]......|15-50*| 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
Gre ae 16-9] 17-0 9-0} 7-8)48-7}17-1)20-2/41-5)55-3/51-5)... .(89-8)31-9 10-0110-0 56-9/47-9]......114-80*] 27-00-381-00(b)} 7 
17-9} 16-5} 17-0 9-0} 6-6]/50-4}18-1]20-2/44-6/57-1150-4/26-7/40-7/31-8| 9-6) 9-4156-7/49-2]...... 15-50*| 21.00-25-00(b)| 8 
17-8} 15-9) 17-7 8-9}10-0/55-4)15-0)23-0/51-6/55-0/53-8]....].... SANAE Om fh O21 60"0) 00" Girat= OO) is sci de cemene aea tbe aes a 9 
18-0) 15-0} 17-0 8-8} 8-2158-0}18-6)22-3/33-8/54-8]47-5). 35-8/29-8] 9-3] 9-2)/51-2/47-6} 20-00)...... 15-50-19-50 10 
16-8] 16-2] 15- 10-5} 7-8|51-3}20-0/20-7/40-3|52-5/48-3/26-0/39-1/30-9] 9-0 9-0 HL OlOZ- LW LOs Fol ac eee 24-50-28-50(b)}11 
(18-0 16-2} 16- 9-9] 9-0/53-5/21-3)22-4136-6/56-1148-7/26-7)42-0/32-1] 9-1) 9-0/51-9}50-2) 19-25)...... 28-50-32 -50(b)| 12 
$5 7ie Lhsolelo> 11-2) 9-0/53-0/19-0/23-2/42-6/48-9/49-3/30-0/36-9132-1| 9-0) 8-9/48-9]47-8] 19-75]...... 16-50-20-50(b)| 13 
16-7| 18-5) 16- 9-5) 8-6/56-6/21-0)21-5/48-0)53-8/49-5). 40- 8132-3] 8-9] 8-9151-4/51-8| 20-00)... ...|. i0..-aeaceen ess 14 
ilvéctsy) > elsjor4) ake 9-8} 8-4150-0/20-9]24-3136-6/51-9/50-2|/26-7/41-0/32-6| 9-0} 9-0)50-8]47-9) 21-25)...... 21-00-25 -00(b)}15 
17-3) 15-2) 16- 10-4] 9-7/49-7/19-4/22-1/42-5150-0/49-8/27-0/40-5|32-9| 9-0) 8-7/53-1/50-3) 18-75]......]......... 2. eee 16 
18-0} 15-1) 17- 9-6] 8-7/51-9}20-5|21-7/47-9/56-0/51-2/28-7/39-6].. DOS 65s Lat Oi 222 OO ies scleral. Wena Mate eteetetrs 17 
17-1} 15-38] 16- 9-1! 8-7153-0)20-1)24-8/42-6/49-9/50-1/27-3/39-0/34-3} 9-3! 9-0/56-3)51-9} 18-50)...... 20-50-24 -50(b) {18 
16-8} 15-6] 16- 8-4] 6-9157-2)19-3/23-9138-2156-6/49-1)....1387-5/380-1) 9-4) 9-3/49-6)51-2) 18-10}......]................ 19 
17-3} 16-0) 16- 8-8} 7-1153-5}21-1]19-3/39-4/55-9/47-8 .135-7|28-6| 9-3} 9-3151-5/49-2) 19-50}...... 22-50-26-50 20 
WieTit 16416 Olan 8-7/58-5/21-0}19-7/37-5|59-1/51-7 AN S20 AMG Di Oro fH 5p Oli Dip dO) FO >... coc, [tere ceyaters oe tenareresnt etek 21 
215 CAG =| eo 8-2) 6-1146-3/19-6]18-9135-0/63-4/48-3]....1386-7]).. 9-7| 9-6/50-2/48-9) 19-50)...... 22-50-26 -50 oe 
Dla NACE Ry eae 8-8/58- 6118-7119 -0/34-4/60-5)49-3 .188-2]/28-8] 9-1] 9-1/49-4/48-8] 20-50)...... 24-00-28 -00(b) |23 
17-3) 16-0) 16. 8-5] 7-4162-8)20-5/21-8137-4/48-7/48-4/25-6/40-9/28-8] 9-8} 9-8)49-2/46-0) 16-80)...... 26-50-3050 24 
Leite ic Oar 8-8) 7-3149-4/20-9]19-8138-3/55-2/46-5]....|84-4/28-8} 9-3) 9-1 51-2 51-7) 20-25|......| 23-00-27-00 25 
de 16-6} 18- 8-4| 7-0}56-6/20-5/20-1135-4/59-9147-8 .186-4/28-7] 9-5] 9-4/51-2152-1] 19-50]......} 22.50-26-50 {26 
17-0} 16-5 “47-2 8-3} 6-8]55-2|19-9)19-7/47-2)63-6/48-2 24-7/35-8/28-8| 9-1) 9°1/50-4/51-1] 18-75)...... 27- 50-31-50 27 
17-2} 16-1] 16-0 8-7| 8-1158-6121-0/19-8140-0/58- 1149-3]... .1387-2/29-1] 9-1] 9-0/50-7/50-3) 19-50}...... 31-00-35-00 28 
17-6} 16-6) 15-3 8-8} 6-3153-5)20-9/20-4138-8165-2/47-5)25-0135-9129-5) 9-5} 9-4/49-2)52-0) 19-50)...... 27-50-31-50 29 
17:3] 16-4) 17-3 8-1] 6-2/50-7/19-8]19-3134-7/65-1147-5/26-7/36-6/27-8] 9-4! 9-2)51-9)50-6} 20-00)...... 27-00-31-00 30 
UTA odode ohne 8-5] 5-9/49-4/20-0)19-0/40-2/55-0/47-8]..../86-8)29-2) 9-4) 9-5/51-3/52-0) 18-50)...... 26 - 00-30-00 31 
Biscmbises RCA eee 8-4] 7-4157-4121-3/20-0/40-0155-2/51-0)... ./39-9/30-6|10-0| 9-9/58-5/52-0} 20-75]......| 23-00-27-00 32 
7AM Ul ett SOLE Ii A a tee ae 6-0/50-7/20-6|18-5}42-7/63-5/48-2)....136-8/27-7| 9-6] 9-3/53-6/51-3) 19-50)...... 27 -00-31-00 33 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 








Locality 


Sirloin steak, 


Beef 


| 


rolled, per lb. 


Blade roast, 
per lb. 

Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 


per lb. 
Veal, front roll (boneless, ) 


per lb. 
Stewing, boneless, 


per lb. 
Rib roast, prime, 


per lb. 
Round steak, 


ae) 
9 
m3 
an 





(chops or roast) per lb. 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 


Fresh loins, centre cut, 
Fresh shoulder, 


hock-off, per Ib. 


per lb. package 
Shortening, vegetable, 


rind-on, per lb. 


Lard, pure, 


per 4 lb. package 


per lb. package 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
Bread, plain, white, 

wrapped, per lb. 


per quart 
Butter, creamery, prints, 


per dozen 


Milk, 


per lb. 
Cheese, plain, mild, 


, package, 


8 oz. package 


Rolled oats 
per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


| | S| SS | ES Se | S| SY | J — ] Sf | | | —— |] —_——_ | —_—_ 
——— 


35—Owen Sound............. 49 
36—Peterborough........... 51 
37—Port Arthur... 66. .0.. 49 
38—~Saint Catharines........ 49 
39—Saint Thomas........... 49 
AO Saris Ue ise din els ova 50 
41—Sanlt Ste. Marie......... 50 
42-—-Stratiord ss). 2). seid. os 47 
45 — Sudbury ics ales ncn cece 48 
44—Timmins................ 49 
45—Toronto...... Aer Te a Ns)! 50 
46—Welland.2........000.5 5. 49 
AT Windsories. ec daw een a, 49 
48—Woodstock.............. 50 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon................ 48 
50=—Winniper ss oo oie 47 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 45 
52—Prince Albert........... 43 
Do RELI A. ere ily ean rN 45 
§4—Saskatoon......../.5..5. 47 
&lberta— 
HO Caloary eye he vcive nine 47 
56—Drumheller............. 47 
57—Edmonton.............. 47 


58—Lethbridge.............. 


British Columbia— 


59-— Nanaimo. es! 0c sce ate 53 
60—New Westminster....... 50 
61—Prince Rupert........... 52 
G2-— Era oe saetiee stem cieteers e 50 
63-—Vancouver i dieencsagvass 51 
64—Vietorian vin. ccs we blesels 50 


-9/46-1/48-1]30-6)26-6 


ets. 


-0/47-4]48-3/30 -6|27-8/32-0}49-4/49- 2/34 -3]58-4/27- 2/30 


-0}45-4146-0}29 


.3146-1147-8130- 


-4/46-1]45-6/30-1]27-1]....|49-5/49 
-8]45-0/47-6/30-4/26-6]... .|48-7/49 
-3)44-8/44-3/31-6)27-4/30-0/45- 2/46 
-9/46-4/47-8)}29-9|28-0/29-6/49-4)/48 
27-0}30-6|50-7|50 
25-8)28-0}... .|49 
27-1)... .|49-2/48 





4146 -9)49 -3/31-0 
-2146-4/45-5/29-6 
- 2/46 -0/48-1/30-3 
*3/47-7/48-0/31°3 





+2/43-6)45-7)27-8 
-8|43-4/40-7/28-0 





-6/42-2|41-8/27-0)24-2)....144-3/44 
-4141-6]41-0]27-2/24-4/28-0/42-0)42 
-7/42-5)42-8)26-5}24- 2/29 -0/46-6/45 
5/43 -5/44-5)27-9|25- 2/28 -0/45 -6)46 


2127-0)... .]49-5)49 
-4145-9)48-3/31-0/27-4]31-0/49- 8/51 
-9|46-8}48-4/30-7/27-5/31-3]....|50 


26-0)... ./48-0/48 
25 -8)28-7/46-5/48 


-7|36-0}61-6)27- 5/30 
+2/34-7/60-9]27- 6/30 
+ 5/35 - 6/59 - 6/27 - 5/30 


48 -4)33-9}58-4127-4)/31 


-7)....|58:0/27-8}30 
+2134 -5159-7/27-8)31 
-7/36-0)58-6)27-9}31 
0}... .|58-9)27-8/30 
-6/34-5/60-8/27-8/30 
-6/35-9/58-8}27- 8130 
- 8/34 -8]57-4/27- 1/30 


48-7/35-6|59-7/27-5/31 


+635 7/58 -0)25- 4/32 
-1/36-0/58-3)25- 4/30 


» 2130-8156 - 2)25- 1/33 
+ 2/30-7)56-3/26-0)31 
*1/32-1]57-7|25-6/33 
+834 -9/59- 1/25 -3)]32 


3/43 -6]44- 6127 -3)25-4/27-1/44-1/45-3/31-7/60-0/24-9/31 
-2/42-8/43-5|26-6/23-6/24-0)... .|46-0/33-3/56-5|26 - 6/32 
6/42 7/43 -5/27-5}27- 1/26 - 5/43 -5/45-6/32- 9/56 -3/25- 2/31 


3/44 -0)41-3)/26-7)26-3|27-3)44-3)45-5/31-7/58-9125-2 


2/48 -9 
4/45 -9 
-0/48-7/50-3/29-0)27-0}....150-0 
+ 1/45 -7/47-5|29-0/27-0/29-7)47-6 
-1/46-1 


51-4/30-4/27-6)....)50-7 





47 -9}28-8/26-4)28-7|48-5/49 -2/34-3/58-5/28-5 


48 -8)29-7126-9|28-7|49-4/49-6/37-7|61-9)28-4 
5/47-1/48-8/29-4)26-8/29-6/48-7/49-5/36-3/61-0/28-5 


60-3/29-0 


58-0/28-4 
58-6/27-2 


32 


32 
31 
33 
33 
31 





32 


cts. 


-6/54- 1/15 -0/63-9}23-9 
-1/64-9)16-0)65-5)25-1 
-6/59-0/15-5/65-1/23-8 
757-4115 -0/65-3}23-8 
-5157-6/15-0/65-5)23-9 
-1|67-7/16-0/65-7)24-0 
-6/53-1]15-0)64-2)28-3 
0159-916 -0)64-9/23-8 
-6/64-1)17-0/65-9}24-9 
-5158-3)16-0)65-2/22-9 
-7|58-0}16-0/65-3}23-7 
- 2/56 -8)16-0/65-1/23-0 
-0}54-8)15-0/63-5}23-4 


-0/56-7)13-0)62-3)24-8 
-7/61-9]14-0}62-5/24-1 


5]... .114-0}63 -8)25-0 
-9154-0}14-0)63-5)25-2 
-7|56-7|14-0/63-8/25-1 
2153-5} 14-0)64-1)24-2 


-1/58-2)14-0/64-2/25-0 
-7|56-3}14-0/64-9)24-8 
755-8} 14-0)64-2)24-5 
-3/59-1]14-0/64-0/24-3 


-7/51-9}17-0)68-3/26-6 
-2/51-2)14-0)67-1/25-5} 8-5 
-8/59-7/19-0/68-6)28-4/10-0 
-9161-8)17-0/66-3/26-5} 9-0 
+1/52-1/14-0/66-7|25-4) 9-6 
-0)52-4}15-0}67-0/25-7| 9-0 


a ee 


wo w 
<as) 


9-5 


0} 7-8] 9-6 
7-7/10-1 
0} 6-8)10-1 
8) 7-3} 9-5 


(a) > Ca 
Cw 


3-9] 7-7/10-0 
4-5}11-0]10-2 
3-9] 8-2) 9-7 
4-0) 7-4/10-0 


3} 8-8/10-5 
1] 9-1) 9-9 
-9}10-2/10-7 
-1} 8-0/10-0 
-1} 8-5}10-1 
4-3] 8-8] 9-9 


Ce 


Ses sl 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1947 





Canned 
Vegetables 































































oo = ° > ime eh 
ga ate ened ae esl a bet yet al Pd joe Rent ep Kt. ra ead i WME 
ge | $8] ER] sb [Zeiss SES) ZE/S R/S S/ER RES ESE Sh SS) 28 
SGI eek Oe 5 oo RI os ON I= sss iS lO i 1S lk |< | a 
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(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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of the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a _ reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores, although these are 
included in the calculation of the index, 
since the movement of chain store prices 
agrees closely with the movement of inde- 
pendent store prices. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. ‘The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail price of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is included in 
Table I. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 19388. The average expendi- 
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ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 


' (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 


$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; thome 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per 
cent), $23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), 
$79.30; recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life 
insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index brought the total family living expendi- 
ture to $1,453.80. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1947 


The average level of wholesale prices moved 
up 1-7 points between July and August, 1947, 
to an index level of 130-8 (1926-100). Seven 
of the eight main groups were higher, led by 
an advance of 2:9 points to 117°3 for the 
non-metallic minerals series. Higher prices 
for imported coal, kerosene, salt and building 
stone supported the increase in this series. 
A gain of 2:2 points to 131-6 for animal 
products reflected strength in butter, eggs and 
halibut which outweighed weakness in live 
stock and fowl. Textile products advanced 
1-9 to 184-1 due to strength in raw wool and 
woollen cloth. Iron products rose 1-8 to 
136-8 due to increases in pig iron, steel plate 
and steel sheet quotations. Advances for flax, 
cocoa beans, coffee beans, tea, oranges and 
lemons outweighed weakness for potatoes, rye 
and onions to move the vegetable products 
series up 1°5 to 115-0, while higher prices 
for hardwood lumber and cedar shingles were 
responsible for a gain of 0-8 to 165:8 for wood 
products. Non-ferrous metals rose 0-5 to 
183-0 due to an increase in the price of silver. 
Chemicals and allied products recorded the 
only decline, a drop of 0:4 to 110-4, reflecting 
weakness in glycerine, shellac and _ tartaric 
acid. These overbalanced a stronger tone for 
calcium carbide, creosote oil, cyanamid and 
ammonium nitrate. ; 

Canadian farm product prices .at whole- 
sale weakened fractionally between July and 
August from 120-1 to 120-0. Lower quotations 
for field products were responsible, a drop of 
0-3 to 106-3 in this series reflecting lower 
prices for potatoes, rye and onions. Flax and 
hay were moderately stronger in this section. 
In the animal products group firmer egg 
quotations outweighed an easier tone for live 
stock and fowl to advance the index 0-1 to 
142-8. 


Publications Received in Library of Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Quarter Ending September, 1947 


HE publications listed below are not for 

sale by the Department of Labour, but 
may be obtained on loan, free of charge, upon 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Inquiries with respect to 
purchases should be directed to the respective 
publishers. 


Business: 


1. Dewey, Epwarp R. Cycles; the Science 
of Prediction, by Edward R. Dewey and 
Edwin F. Dakin, New York, H. Holt & 
Company, 1947. Pp. 255. $2.75. 


2. MacGrpson, EuizapetH Greca. Fitting 
Yourself for Business; What the Employer 
Wants beyond Skills. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. Pp. 456. 


Collective Bargaining: 


3. Horpreckx, OMeER StTanistaus. Manage- 
ment Handbook for Collecttve Bargaining. 
New York, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 208. 

4, NATIONAL FOREMEN’s INstiTUTE. How to 
Handle Collective Negotiations. Deep River, 
Conn., 1946. Pp. 39. $5.00. 

5. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
The Heller Budget in Wage Negotiations, by 
Jules Backman. New York, 1947. Pp. 20. 


6. TeLter, Lupwic. Management Functions 
under Collective Bargaining; the Rights and 
Responsibilities of Management in a Union 
Relationship. With Foreword by Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt. New York, Baker, Voorhis & Co., 
Ine., 1947. Pp. 468. 


Employment: 


7. Browne, G. St. J. Orpe. Labour Condi- 
tions in the West Indies. Report Presented 


to Parliament, London, H.MS8.O., 1939. 
Pp: 216, 
8. Burns, ArtHur F. Stepping Stones 


Towards the Future; Twenty-Seventh Annual 
Report of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. New York, 1947. Pp. 91. 


9. CoMMITTEE FOR EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Jobs and Markets; How to Prevent Inflation 
and Depression in the Transition. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
143. $1.60. 


10. Pierson, JoHN Herman Grospeck. Full 
Employment & Free Enterprise. Introduction 
by Wayne Chatfield-Taylor. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1947. Pp. 188. $2.50. 


11. Unitep Nations. EcoNoMic AND SOcIAL 
Counciz. Preparatory Committee of the 


International Conference on Trade and 
Employment. First Session, London, October- 
November, 1946. Final Reports of Working 
Committees (Provisional) and Resolutions. 
Ottawa, 1946. Pp. 102. 


12. U.S. Conaress. House or ReEprRESENTA- 
TIVES. COMMITTEE ON Postwar EcoNOMIC 
Poticy AND Piannine. Eleventh Report; 
Reconversion Experience and Current Eco- 
nomic Problems. December 12, 1946. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1946. Pp. 115. 


13. WinteRNITz, J. The Problem of Full 
Employment; a Marxist Analysis. London, 
Lawrence & Wishart Ltd., 1947. Pp. 32. 
40 cents. 


Employment Management: 


14. AMeRIcAN ‘TRANSIT AssocIATION. The 
Placement Interview for Transit Employees; 
a Manual of Instruction by Robert F. Royster, 
Glen U. Cleeton and Merwyn A. Kraft. New 
York, 1946. Pp. 45. $2.00. 


15. Becktey, JoHN L. Let’s be Human; 
Seven Steps to Increase Your Ability to 
Handle People. Drawings by R. Roberts 
Baldwin. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
194% Pow 122, 


16. BRANNON, JERALD A. Foster. Modern 
Industrial Leadership; A Special Program of 
Ten Lecture-Conferences on “How  super- 
vision Can Meet Today’s Challenge” Deep 
River, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute 
Inc., 1946. v.p. $7.50. 


17. BroapeD, CHARLEY H. Essentials of 
Management for Supervisors. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. 239. $3.00. 

18. EcoNOMIC AND BUSINESS FOUNDATION. 
Economic and Social Factors in Supervisory 
Administration; by Robert D. Calkins, William 
R. Spriegel and Herluf V. Olsen. New 
Wilmington, 1946. Pp. 40. 75 cents. 


19. EcoNOMIC AND BuSINESS FOUNDATION. 
Relationships Between Supervisory Manage- 
ment and Shop Stewards, by Joseph B. Patton, 
John J. Grajciar, and Others. Proceedings of 
a Public Forum. New Wilmington, Pa., 1946. 
Pp. 65. 75 cents. 

20. FauncE, Frances Avery. The Practical 
Manual for Office Workers. New -York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
154. $2.25. 

21. Guuerr, Apert N. How to Evaluate 
Supervisory Jobs. Deep River, Conn., 1945. 
v.p. Part I—“Job analysis-rating-evaluation 
of supervision.” Part II—“Supervisory job 
performance appraisal.” 
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22. Maynarp, Harotp B. Effective Fore- 
manship. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941. Pp. 268. $2.75. 


23. OBERDAHN, R. C. How to Prepare a 
Foreman’s Policy Manual. Deep River, Conn., 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 1945. 
loose-leaf, v.p. $7.50. 


24, Prosst, Joun B. Measuring and Rating 
Employee Value. New York, The Ronald 
Press Co., 1947. Pp. 166. 


25. Seypotp, GENEVA. Written Statements 
of Personnel Policy. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1947. Pp. 36. 


26. Stevenson, Cuartes 8S. The Personnel 
Primer; Important Fundamentals for Presi- 
dents, Superintendents, Managers, Super- 
visors and Foremen. Deep River, Conn., 1946. 
Pp. 32. 


Industrial Disputes: 


27. EcONOMIC AND BUSINESS FOUNDATION. 
Problems in Handling Grievances; by M. H. 
Jacob, D. H. Gordon, A. A. Desser. Proceed- 
ings of a Public Forum. New Wilmington, 
Penn., 1947. Pp. 37. 60 cents. 


28. Grusss, Harry Linpitey. Should Labor 
Disputes be Settled by Governmental Pro- 
cesses? Washington, 1947. Pp. 261. A Thesis 
Submitted April 29, 1947, to the Graduate 
Faculty, Georgetown University, School of 
Law. 

29. Jounstone, H. S. Report; Pension 
Rights of Certain Employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Associated Express and 
Steamship Companies. Ottawa, 1945. Pp. 66. 


30. Lasor Revations Institute. The Prac- 
tical Way to Handle Grievances; New York, 
1946. Pp. 58. $2.00. 


Industrial Relations: 


31. Grecory, CHARLES Oscar. Policy Devel- 
opment under the National Labor Relations 
Act; by Charles O. Gregory and Harold A. 
Katz. Chicago, University of Chicago, 
- Tndustrial Relations Center, 1947. Pp. 73. 

32, Suicuter, SumMNeR Huser, The Chal- 
lenge of Industrial Relations; Trade Unions, 
Management, and the Public Interest. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. 196. 
$2.50. 


Industry: 

33. Backman, JuLtes. Economics of the 
Cotton Textile Industry; by Jules Backman 
and M. R. Gainsbrugh. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1946. Pp. 244. 
$5.00. 

34. Bowpen, Witt, Industrial Socrety in 
England Towards the End of the Eighteenth 
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Century. New York, The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1925. Pp. 348. $2.25. 

35. THE CHase NationaAL BANK. DEPART- 
MENT OF FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS RESEARCH. 
Plastics; A Growing American Industry. New 
York, 1947. Pp. 48. 

36. Great Britain. Boarp or TRADE. Heavy 
Clothing. London, H.MS.O., 1947. Pp. 208. 
Working Party Reports. 3s/6d. 

37. Great Britain. Boarp or Trape. Lino- 
leum and Felt Base. London, H.MS.O., 1947. 
Pp. 49. Working Party Reports. 3s/6d. 

38. Great Britain. Boarp or Trade. Wool. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1947. Pp. 231. Working 
Party Reports. 3s/6d. 


39. Great Brirarn. Joint Apvisory Com- 
MITTEE OF THE Corron INpustRY. Conditions 
of Work in the Cotton Trade. First Report 
on Spacing of Machinery; Cotton Weaving. 
London, H.MS.0O., 1947. Pp. 12. 


-40. Great Britain. MInistry or WorkKS. 
Welsh Slate Quarry Industry Committee. The 
Welsh Slate Industry. Report by the Com- 
mittee Appointed by the Minister of Works. 
London, H.M8.0., 1947. Pp. 39. 9d. 


41. GretHER, Ewatp TuHeropuitus. The Steel 
and Steel-using Industries of California. Pre- 
war Developments, Wartime Adjustments, 
and Long-Run Outlook. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. State Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 408. 
$1.50. 

42. Howarp, Frank A. Buna Rubber; The 
Birth of an Industry. New York, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1947. Pp. 307. 

43. Macey, H. H. Brickmaking; by H. H. 
Macey and A. T. Green. London, H.M8.0., 
1947. 1s/9d. Paper One: The Getting of Clay. 
34p. Paper Two: Labour Requirements. 60p. 

44. McCLetnANpD, E. H. Review of Iron 
and Steel Interature for 1946; a Classified 
List of the More Important Books, Serials 
and Trade Publications During the Year; with 
a Few of Earlier Date not Previously 


Announced. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library, 
194720. Pie eee 

45. Maruio, Louis. The Aluminum Cartel. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1947. 
Pp. 130. 

46. NationaAL Brick Apvisory CoUNCIL. 
TECHNICAL ComMmMiTTEE. Labour Require- 
ments in the Brick Industry. First Report. 


London, H.MS.O., 1947. Pp. 18. 9d. 

47. TayLor, Russet R. The Fur Industry. 
Boston, Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 1946. 
Pp. 47. $1.00. 

48. REAVERLEY, ConsTANcE. Democracy and 
Industry; by Constance Reaveley and John 
Winnington. London, Chatto and Windus, 
1947. “Pp. 165.” -73/6d: 
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Labour Laws and Legislation: 


49., CANADA, DEPARTMENT oF Laznour. LEGIS- 
LATION Branco. Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada; A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
Ottawa, 1947. Pp. 33. 


50. Diamonp, A. 8S. The Law of Master and 
Servant. Second Edition. London, Stevens 
& Sons Ltd., 1946. Pp. 218. 25s. 


51. U.S. DEPARTMENT or Lazsor. DIvISION OF 
Lasor Stanparps. Labor Laws and Their 
Administration, 1946. Proceedings of the 
Twenty-Ninth Convention of the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials. 
Milwaukee, September 30, through October 
1-2, 1946. Washington, G.P.O., 1947. Pp. 194 
40 cents. 


Labour Unions: 


52. Brown, Leo Crriz. Union Policies in 
the Leather Industry. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 246. 

53. Boyer, RicHarD OwEN. The Dark Ship. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1947. Pp. 306. 


54. Epiror1AL ResearcH Reports. Union 
Welfare Funds, by Kendrick Lee. Washington, 
1947" Pp. 13) *’$1.00. 


55. KENNEDY, JAMES B. Beneficiary Features 
of American Trade Unions. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1908. Pp. 128. 


56. McCasr, Davin A. The Standard Rate 
in American Trade Unions. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1912. Pp. 249. 


57. Official Year Book of the Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor; History of the 
Labor Movement of Minnesota. St. Paul, 
Minn., Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 
1946. Pp. 240. 

58. Perkins, JoHN A. Protection of Labour 
Union Funds by Members’ Representative 
Suits; Massachusetts Practice. (In: Boston 
University. Law Review. January, 1947. 
Pp. 1-32.) $1.00. 

59. SaxatskI, A. M. The Finances of 
American Trade Unions. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1906. Pp. 152. 

60. SLicHTER, SUMNER Huser. Trade Unions 
an a Free Society. Cambridge, Mass., 1947. 
Pp. 36. 25 cents. 


61. Stockton, Frank T. The Closed Shop 
in American Trade Unions. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1911. Pp. 187. 


62. Trap—ES Union Conaress. A_ Short 
History of British Trade Unionism. London, 
1947, Pp«31..6s. 

63. TrapEs Union Conaress. Trade Union 


Structure and Closer Unity; Final Report. 
London, 1947. Pp. 77. 
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64. Trapes Union Conaress. What the 
T.U.C'. 1s Doing. London, Co-operative Print- 
ing Society Ltd., 1947. Pp. 39. 


65. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. Direc- 
tory of Labor Unions in the United States; 
National and International Unions, State 
Labor Organizations and Union Research 


Directors. May, 1947. Washington, G.P.O., 
1947. Pp. 30. 10 cents. 
Management: 


66. EcoNoMIc AND Business FounpaATIoN. 
Adaptation of Office Practices to Peacetime 
Production, by Earnest M. Ikirt, Coleman 
Maze and D. H. Fulton. Proceedings of a 
Conference. New Wilmington, Pa., December 
12, 1945. New Wilmington, 1946. Pp. 27. 

67. Rose, THomAs GeERALD. Higher Control 
in Management. Fourth Edition, London, Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1946. Pp. 279. 

68. SmirH, Howarp. Developing Your 
Executive Ability. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 225. $2.50. 

69. WETHERILL, RicHarD W. How to Get 
Cooperation; a Tested Method for Everybody 
Who Deals with People. Deep River, Conn., 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1945. Pp. 30. 


Occupations: 

70. AUSTRALIA. Bureau oF CENSUS AND 
SratTistics. Occupation Survey of the Com- 
monwealth of Australha; 1st June, 1945. Can- 
berra, Government Printer, 1946. Pp. 167. 


71. Davis, Freperick B. Utilizing Human 
Talent; Armed Services Selection and Classifi- 
cation Procedures. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1947. Pp. 85. $1.25. 


72. Francs. INstirut NATIONAL DE LA STATIS- 
TIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES. Code 
Alphabetique des Metiers et des Acttvites 
Indiwviduelles. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1947. Pp. 278. 

73. France. Institut NATIONAL DE LA 
STATISTIQUE ET DES ETupEs EconomiqQusgs. 
Nomenclature Analytique des Metters et des 
Activites Individuelles, Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1947. Pp. 308. 

74. US. APPRENTICH-TRAINING Service. The 
National Apprenticeship Program; General 
Trade Classifications, Apprenticeable Occupa- 
tions list. Washington, G.P.O., 1946. Pp. 10. 

75. US. EmproyMent Service. Guide to 
Counseling Materials. 2nd Edition. Selected 
USES Publications useful to Counselors of 
Youth and Adults. Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 
Ppr3sd: 
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Production: 


76. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Production Policies for Increased Output. New 
York, 1947. Pp. 36. 75 cents. 


77, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. 
The “Miracle” of Productivity. An evening 
with the Economists. New York, 1947. Pp. 48. 


Profession, Choice of: 


78. Benson, WarrEN E. Job Education; 
Finding and getting a job through Planning. 
Vocational and Professional. Monographs. 
Boston, Mass., Bellman Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. 32. $1.00. 

79. Love, Harry Barcray. Establishing and 
Operating a Year-round Motor Court. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1945. Pp. 125. 15 cents. 


80. Rivers, Donatp Tuomas. Your Career 
in Advertising; by Don Rivers in Collabora- 
tion with Vocational Guidance Research. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 223. 

81. SoRENSEN, CLARK CLARENCE. Personnel 
Administration; Vocational and Professional 
Monographs. Boston, Mass., Bellman Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 23. $1.00. 


82. Warp, Hersert F. Questions and An- 
swers for Civil Service Clerical Positions. Re- 
vised Edition. New York, Noble and Noble, 
1946. Pp. 94. 


Safety Appliances: 

83. Best’s Safety Directory of Safety, Hy- 
giene, First-Aid and Fire Protective Products. 
1946. First Annual Edition. New York, 1946. 
Poy ddl, 


84. Nationat Sarery Councir, Inc. Safety 
Equipment: Supply and Demand in 1947. 
(Being National Safety News, Volume 55, 'No. 
3. March, 1947.). Pp. 226. 


Wages: 

85. BackKMAN, JULES. Wages and Prices. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y., The Foundation 
for Economic Education, Inc., 1947. Pp. 88. 


86. THe Bureau or Nationat Arrairs. The 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947; What It Does, 
How It Applies, What It Means. Washington, 
1947. Pp. 212. Including: Legislative History- 
Complete Analysis—Committee Reports—Con- 
ference Report—Text of Act. 


87. HANSEN, ALVIN Harvey. Economic Ana- 
lysis of Guaranteed Wages; by Alvin H. Han- 
sen and Paul A. Samuelson. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1947. Pp. 68. 25 cents. 


88. Jacops, ArtHuR T. What you Should 
Know about the Wage Hour Act; A Manual 
of Questions and Answers for Employers, Exe- 
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cutives, and Employees. Deep River, Conn., 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
55. 75 cents. 

89. Lippury, C. A. A National Wages Policy ; 
How Production May Be Increased, How 
strikes may be Eliminated, How the Nation 
Can Avoid Economic Disaster. London, The 
Thames Bank Publishing Company Limited, 
1947. Pip. 43. 

90. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. 
Salesmen’s Compensation Plans; by Elmer W. 
Earl. New York, 1947. Pp. 39. 

91, Suicuter, SUMNER Huser. When Are 
Wages Too Low? When Are Profits Too High? 
What Is the Role of Profits in a Free Econ- 
omy? An answer to the Nathan Report, New 
York, Bank of New York, 1947. Pp. 16. 

92. U.S. Orrice or War MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION. OFFICE oF TEMPORARY COoN- 
TROLS. Guaranteed Wages; Report to the 
President by the Advisory Board. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1947, Pp. 473. $2.00. The report 
consists of an extensive study prepared by the 
Guaranteed Wage Study staff, under the direc- 
tion of Murray W. Latimer, and two auxiliary 
studies undertaken at his request. One of 
these is a comprehensive economic study by 
Prof. Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard University 
of Technology, and the other a description and 
classification of guaranteed wage plans pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


93. VRADENBURG, JULIET C. The Guaranteed 
Annual Wage; an Annotated Bibliography of 
Source Material. Palo Alta, Cal., Stanford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 101. $1.50. 


94. WueEILDon, L. B. Guarantees of Wages 
and Employment. Washington, Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1947. Pp. 16. $1.50. 


Miscellaneous: 


95. Bentiey, GartH. How to Edit an 
Employee Publication; New York, Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1944. Pp. 200. $2.50. 

96. Carter, W. R. The Missouri College 
Aptitude Testing Program. Columbia, Miss., 
University of Missouri, 1946. Pp. 72. 

97. CopLAND, Douaias Berry. The Australian 
Economy; Simple Economic Studies. Sixth 
Edition. London, Angus and Robertson, 1947. 
Pp. 235. 

98. Crepir Union League Limitep. Annual 
Report of Credit Unions for the Twelve 
Months Ending September Thirtieth, 1946. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1947. Pp. 52. 

99. Dent, Harorp Cotter. A New Order in 
English Education. London, University of 
London Press Ltd., 1942. Pp. 92. 3s/6d. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Settlement of A threatened strike of 
dispute over employees of the major 
vacations with Canadian railways has been 
pay for railway averted by the completion 
employees of an agreement with 

respect to paid vacations. 


Involved in the dispute were the Canadian 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, their jointly and separately 
owned subsidiaries and ancillaries, and Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway; Algoma Central & 
Hudson Bay Railway; Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo Railway; Ontario Northland Rail- 
way; Sydney & Louisburg Railway; and 
Essex Terminal Railway and their employees 
who are members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen; Order of 
Railway Conductors; Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of 
Railway Signalmen of America; Canadian 
Pacific Railway System Federation No. 125 
(Shop Crafts); Canadian National Railway 
System Federation No. 11; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department (AFL); 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
& Other Transport Workers; Brotherhood of 


Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees; 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 


tional Alliance of Bartenders’ International 
League of America; International Brother- 
hood of Firemen & Oilers, Steam Plant 
Employees, Roundhouse & Railway Shop 
Labourers; Brotherhood of Express Em- 


ployees; International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; and International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers & Helpers. 

The unions had _ requested that all 
employees be granted fourteen days’ vacation 
with pay each year, exclusive of legal holidays, 
effective during the year 1947. A Conciliation 
Board established by the Minister of Labour 
to deal with the question delivered a 
unanimous report (L.G., July, 1947, p. 961) 
recommending that employees with one year’s 
service receive six days’ vacation with pay, 
those with three years’ service to receive nine 
days, and: those with five years’ service to 
receive twelve days. The recommendation of 
the Board was accepted by the employees 
but was rejected by the railways on the 
ground of financial inability. The employees’ 
representatives thereupon reverted to their 
original request for fourteen days’ paid vaca- 
tion annually and proceeded to conduct a 
strike vote among the employees concerned. 

On October 20 the employees’ representa- 
tives notified the management of the rail- 
ways that the employees had voted to go on 
strike in support of their request and 
November 3 was set as the date of commence- 
ment of the strike. 

Representatives of the employers and . 
employees were invited to confer jointly with 
the Minister of Labour in Ottawa on 
October 22, but the parties advised the 
Minister that they would enter into further 
direct negotiations before requesting the 
Minister’s assistance. 
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As a result of the further negotiations, the 
parties arrived at a settlement of the dispute 
which was reduced to writing on October 25 
in the following terms:— 

The principle that employees with one 
year’s service shall be entitled to six (6) 
days’ vacation with pay, that those of three 
(3) years’ service shall be entitled to nine 
(9) days and those of five (5) years to 
twelve (12) days is accepted as the basis 
for establishing vacation agreements. 

Such principle shall be implemented by 
applying the conditions contained in the 
various vacation agreements in such manner 
as will be consistent with this basis. The 
necessary modifications of existing agreements 
or memoranda for this purpose shall be made 
by further negotiations between the various 
organizations and the Railways. 

The principles so agreed to will be adapted 
so as to recognize regular seasonal employees. 

Existing more favourable practices with 
respect to vacations with pay shall not be 
disturbed. 


Commenting on the settlement, the Min- 
ister of Labour stated:—“I really never 
expected that there would be a strike in our 
railways. For years I have been intimately 
acquainted with leaders of ithe railway 
organizations and the officers of the com- 
panies, and I never lost hope that an 
amicable settlement of the differences would 
be reached. A national tie-up of our railway 
transportation systems ‘would have been 
disastrous to this country, not only because 
of what it would mean to our domestic 
economy, but also because of the adverse 
effect it would have on shipments of vitally 
needed materials-to Great Britain. I knew 
very well that in the minds of the leaders 
of both sides there was a clear understanding 
of this situation. I always have had a great 
deal of admiration for the common sense 
which has actuated both the leaders of the 
employees’ organizations and the railway 
companies. Therefore, I am not surprised 
that a friendly settlement has been reached. 
This is what I regard as collective bargaining 
at its very best.” 


| During October, 416 domes- 
Arrival of tie workers arrived in Can- 
domestic workers ada from displaced persons 
from displaced camps in Europe, as part of 
persons camps the immigration movement 
under which the admission 

of 20,000 displaced persons, including 3,000 


domestic workers, has been authorized by the 


Government (L.G., Oct. 1947, p. 1407). 

On October 20, the Hon. Humphrey Mit- 
chell, Minister of Labour, stated that reports 
on the suitability of these women as employees 
have been most favourable. The Minister said 
that ‘those to whom these new Canadians have 
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been assigned speak highly of their willingness, 
adaptability and general attitude towards their 
new positions, although there have been some 
obstacles to overcome arising out of language 
difficulties and inexperience in certain aspects 
of their work. 

Of the first 416 domestic workers who have 
arrived, 385 have been assigned to positions in 
institutions in urgent need of more help. Only 
31 have been assigned to homes. 

Distribution to institutions by provinces hag 
been as follows: Manitoba, 190; Ontario, 108; 
Quebec, 65; Alberta, 10; New Brunswick, 7; 
and Prince Edward Island, 5. 

The numbers of institutions which have been 
assisted by these new workers in each province 
are as follows: P.E.I., 1; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 6; Ontario, 17; Manitoba, 11; and 
Alberta, 1. 

In working out placement details the Labour 
Department sought and obtained the assistance 
of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Catholic Women’s League. 

In each city to which girls are sent these 
women’s organizations have undertaken to act 
on committees through which arrangements 
will be made to make available tto the girls 
the local social and recreational facilities. Edu- 
cational groups will be organized to give the 
girls assistance in learning English or French 
and facts about the country of their adoption. 

In applying to come to Canada the girls 
agreed to remain in domestic work for at least 
one year and are to be paid the prevailing 
rate of wages depending upon knowledge and 
ability. 


The accompanying table 
Employment contains ‘the latest available 
and industrial statistics reflecting industrial 
statistics conditions in Canada. Fig- 


ures are shown for certain 
months in the current year as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1946. 

Available indicators continued to reflect a 
high level of industrial activity. Employment 
and average weekly earnings were at the high- 
est levels yet recorded. The dollar value of 
foreign trade for the first nine months of 1947 
was at record levels. Railway traffic as in- 
dicated by car loadings was also heavy. Whole- 
sale prices and tthe cost of living continued 
upward but were still somewhat below the 
record levels of 1920. 

Foreign trade of Canada reached record pro- 
portions during the first nine months of this 
year, being valued at $3,927,500,000 compared 
with $3,043,900,000 in the same period of 1946, 
an increase of 29 per cent. The previous high 
for the nine-month period was registered in 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Nore.—Many of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 











1947 1946 
Classification a | -- -- 
October Sept. August | October Sept. August 
Employment— 
EO ee, 192-9 192-6 178-1 175-5 172-8 
TMOOUr TOTce oe vetoes coe aac ee re clad erect 58 | 3 bag rer hae art ar ar GR ta aria SOUT os eeas et 
Noi ‘employed 908 ak. Gee OOONRE aOR. . et: SLBOS. fore lariae ores s E:SOOb eet Ty 
No. employed, paid workers....... OT es ol eee onatsis aliotin a apevanv lisa “aks ones FR en: | ena SE 
Unemployment— 
No. unemployed (labour force survey).000|.......... TOA Ee Ca eB BRE. EZR SRSaKe 
Unplaced applicants................. No. Salis 85,957 98, 902 142,059 144, 590 160, 552 
Va filleduvacancios; oicd: as «Bore sebl. Den No. 109,569} 110,468 90,034 141,670} 117,263} 106,396 
Unemployment insurance claims..... No. 36, 666 37,350 41,877 57, 682 61, 822 68,535 
Unemployment in trade unions........ % O- 71 .ipresrantenrals here © bas 1 Shean file bee 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index aggregate weekly payrolls?........].......... 179-9 178-6 149-8 145-6 143-1 
Per capita weekly earnings............. opti em 36-74 36-50 33-15 32-72 32-64 
Average hourly earnings........... et La 82-2 81:3 71-4 70-6 70:0 
Average hours worked per week.........|.......... 42-3 42-4 42-9 42-7 43-0 
Prices— 
ARTO SIGN oot ce ccmsicee nn b.c coins ccs vata a sare aes 133-8 130-8 111-0 109-2 109-3 
Cost’éf living index®. 7500 202. GS. 142-2 139-4 136-6 126-8 125-5 125-6 
Industrial Production‘..................).......0.. 175-3 168-0) 157-6 152-1 149-7 
Mineral prodnetion* oa. 6 054.» « sus ood «orcs tes « 112-3 109-4 100-9 102-7 95-5 
MAME ACMEIDG oe et roc oat «dee oe orale ce cnet 186-9 177-7 167-8 160-5 157-8 
lectric power! 7a), OF IONS. 2 QO). Oe. 7 a 170-6 174-0 1550 155-2 164-3 
ietail Sales. unadjusted ates iiltcr veh oshst besten dew « 241-6 223-9 227-1 207-7 215-0 
FLOAT SOLOS, AEE OO i i a soko 5 ots abel ashe See © i 241-0 237-0 210-5 213-8 220-8 
MUUOIesole Bales, UAAUIUSUCU, -. er lee tees ec es 304-4 270-1 276-8 259-5 260-2 
Preduction— 
Electric power? .sh aes on coraues 000 ewe ibe 6 esses. « 3,589,497) 3,641,746] 3,550,001) 3,265,860] 3,439,934 
Construction contracts awarded..... $000 75,036 76, 164 70,380 77,308 44,816 50,414 
Pig tN Oe eee ee ee Cee tons(Pe ee. oS. 169,630} 166,878 74,958 45,078 46,494 
Steel ingots and castings..........,. fonstsi.toalie: . . 234,188] 233,754 123, 841 76, 564 88,729 
Inspected slaughterings, cattle....... No. 91,710 69,930 118,371 208, 625 154, 233 166, 550 
j Bn To. i is oars Renee Danelvan an et paler No. Gotsld oO 202,613} 237,985) 379,254; 216,104) 217,912 
Fiour production “o00 ). 2E COO HBTS IOV RS. . 2,481 2,412 2,433 2, 228 2,159 
Wewapsintsn tol sg wast om: . Sodio: tons 396,251 366,092 377, 941 376,436 330, 063 370,676 
Cement, producers’ shipments. ..000 bbl.|.......... 1235 1,252 1,192 1,141). 1,231 
Automobiles and trucks............. Bs ere eee * 24,205 *15, 659 14,951 11, 543 12, 293 
Timber scaled in B.C........ OOO DW 5AM.| SPE, 1. ath ft. acls es ae 297,160} 331,968] 330,675 
Goldtone :tadscaboasesk. gece 07. aheREY.. 247,681}  260,891)) 240,828; 229,904} 231,200 
CC 0 RO Reet Og 2 < AOE MR RCS Ree cL ee eee 35,164)" 36,069 30, 232 28 , 847 29,536 
1 Ls aetna a ten Nl i ey a PPh Ca 15 eS 2 gegen 26,523 27, 224 29,745 29,042 29,801 
INTeKe Ele PA, DORAN eal, OCOOTR HESS... 15,454 19,836 17,219 15,961 15, 637 
Aancerignswiiacest. oss ebesia. 2Q- OOO Ib. ts se cts’... 35,824 33,418 36,831 38, 564 38, 848 
CRI Fn Musics oo tee cl eee OOO TONS» «oo Seat<- 1,537 1,211 1,625 1,427 1,393 
Distribution 
Trade, external, excluding gold...... SO0CHAE.... Pee. . 429,700} 429,400] 393,001 328,013} 409,218 
Imports, excluding gold........... $000) wie: te . 208,100} 204,600 186, 393 156, 096 163, 224 
Exports, excluding gold............ SOC0 Haast... 218,600}; 221,300) 204,150 169,779| 242,700 
Railways— 
Operating revenues................ DOO etars ae Ree © || dee avec. obras 65,305 65,305 62,174 61,690 
Operating expenses................ SOUS weer eet. lc wee. he 58,009 54, 201 58,379 55, 602 
Revenue freight.......... ton miless0@ihaigame..|.0F. 2225 4,563,213] 5,466,555} 5,142,261) 4,406, 259 
POG Ce tn tees rl cece ee a HUM DEF pFaccek) -- |-mekk oxi oe 177,279 170, 927 169, 463 171,066 
Car loadings, revenue freight®..... Cars 345,125 323,735} 304,550 331,347| 310,752}. 289,950 
Banking and Finance— 
Common stocks, index?................. 105-5 104-1 105-5 101-8 104-4 116-9 
ECrererTrved: BLOCH? WGGX®. Yoo. Po eee cle cde vee eet 153-6 153-5 153-6 151-4 157-9 
Bond yields, Dominion, index?.......... 84-2 84-0 83-9 85-0 84-9 85-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts.$000} 7,208,959) 5,934,375] 5,236, 326) 6,312,554| 5,891,000] 4,866,540 
Bank loans, current, public.......... SOOO 8. stvmieesl< 1,788,902} 1,749,626) 1,301,651] 1,235,806} 1,209,705 
MIBNCY PUDDIY 2 oc 6 os Soe toe sau, sae oes 7,468,727| 7,476, 749] 7,415,800} 7,232,000) 7,120,600 
Circulating media in hands of 
publigvs:f.. adh wok awisbwonads SOOM si asides . 1,085,625} 1,098,893] 1,093,000) 1,079,500} 1,079,800 
GT. TOE oe re hanaes «Buea oc TE eater 3,805,872] 3,774,019] 3,476,700) 3,524,100} 3,465,700 
Deposits, deMmand......s...0.0.. SOOO |e outa 2,163,315] 2,058,155!) 2,315,700] 2,265,300) 2;148,200 
riers Ta Mae BT BOO0\ P| ROR, . 403,915} 545,585] 530,300} 363,100) 426,900 


Soc ee A EE el ea ee ea ED nan 


1 Base 1926=100. 2 Base, June, 1941=100. % Base, 1935-1939=100. 4 Revised for the years 1935 to present 
and Available in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics for May, 1947. ® Figures are for four-week 
periods. 

* Factory shipments. 
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1944 at $3,907,000,000. Domestic exports in the 
first nine months of this year as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1946 increased 20°5 
per cent while the value of imports rose 39 
per cent. In the nine months, the balance of 
merchandise trade with all countries was 
favourable to Canada to the extent of $135,- 
000,000 compared with $322,300,000 in the same 
period of 1946, and the pre-war five-year aver- 
age of $132,200,000. 


Employment and Earnings—The index of 
industrial employment, based on the 1926 
average as 100, was 192-9 at September 1. 

Employment as indicated by this index dur- 
ing the last two months was at the highest 
level in the record, exceeding the previous 
maximum of 190-5 at December 1, 1943. 

Within the manufacturing division the gen- 
eral changes as compared with the previous 
month were rather slight although activity in 
manufacturing generally was greater than at 
September 1 in either 1946 or 1945. Declines 
in the industries engaged mainly in war work 
produced a falling-off in the group as a whole 


as compared with the later war years but other 


branches of manufacturing reported a higher 
level of employment at the date under 
review, than at the beginning of any pre- 
ceding September. Upward movements also 
occurred in construction and maintenance and 
trade while declines were indicated in logging, 
mining, communications, transportation and 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 


Payrolls distributed at September 1 by re- 
porting firms increased 7 per cent while the 
increase in employment was 2 per cent. The 
weekly aggregate of salaries and wages was 
$73,084,471 as compared with $72,552,687 at the 
first of August. The weekly average pér em- 
ployee at September 1 was $36.74 as compared 
with $36.53 at the beginning of August, and 
$32.72 at September 1, 1946. The latest per 
capita figure is the highest in the record of 
more than 6 years. As compared with Septem- 
ber 1, 1946, there was an increase of 9:9 per 
cent in the general index of employment in 
eight leading industries, of 23-6 per cent in the 
index of aggregate payrolls, and of 12-3 per 
cent in per capita weekly earnings. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale prices, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, rose three 
points from 130-8 in August to 133-8 in Sep- 
tember. All the eight component sub-groups 
showed increases. The largest occurred in vege- 
table products, the index of which rose 7:1 
points, from 115-0 to 122-1, reflecting increased 
prices for rye, flour, mill feeds, linseed oil, and 
corn syrup. Wholesale price decreases of 
potatoes, onions, and automobile tires were 
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insufficient to balance the increases. An in- 
crease of 4:3 points was indicated in the index 
of animal products which rose from 131°6 in 
August to 135-9 in September. Higher whole- 
sale prices for bacon, ham, butter, and leather 
slightly offset by a decrease in the price of 
eggs were reflected in this change. Other 
wholesale price increases ranged from 0-1 for 
textile products to 2-2 for chemical products. 
The index of producers’ goods rose from 131-4 
in August to 135-0 in September, while the 
index of consumers’ goods advanced from 118-9 
to 121-6. The index of Canadian farm prod- 
ucts rose from 120-0 'to 120-4. 

The cost-of-living index, based on average 
prices for the years 1985 to 1939 as 100, rose a 
further 2:8 points to 142-2 between September 
2 and October 1, 1947. The increase continued 
to reflect price advances associated with the 
removal of subsidy payments and price control. 
The rise in the index since October last year 
was 15-4 points and since April this year, 11-6 
points. The advance in the general index since 
August, 1939, was 41-1 per cent. 

The food group rose 6:0 points and ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the over-all change. 
Principal increases were registered for bread, 
flour, butter, bacon, and fresh pork. Meats 
were twice their prewar prices. 

Homefurnishings and services rose 2:5 points, 
reflecting higher laundry rates coupled with 
further increases in the prices of furniture, floor 
An advance of 
2-2 points to 154-2 in the clothing index was 
due to increases throughout the entire list of 
items. The rental index moved up 2:1 to 
119-9. Higher prices for coal and coke, con- 
centrated mainly in the Maritimes and On- 
tario, moved the fuel and light index up 0°8 
points to 121-9, while the miscellaneous items 
index advanced 0-1 to 117-6. 


In connection with its sur- 


Geographical vey of professional openings 
distribution of in Canada (L.G. Oct., 1947, 
professional p. 1419), the Bureau of 
openings in - Technical Personnel  re- 
Canada cently reported on the geo- 


graphical factors affecting 
the question. 
_It was found in the survey that cumulative 
supply of professional workers was likely to 
lag behind cumulative demand until at least 
1949 in practically all types of activity. “This 
situation,” according to the Bureau’s latest 
report, “has led many employers to institute 
definite plans of undergraduate employment so 
that their problem of selecting and securing 
graduating students will, to some extent, be 
solved in advance... | 
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“On several occasions, however, those con- 
ducting the field operations of the survey have 
noted suggestions that certain needs of a 
regional, provincial, or local nature are ex- 
pected to be met from some predetermined 
source of supply. This natural attitude on the 
part of some employers stems sometimes from 
sentiment, sometimes from a natural feeling 
of responsibility towards certain groups of 
students and sometimes from a lack of realiza- 
tion that useful candidates for positions may 
often be found by looking farther afield. What- 
ever may be the motive underlying any local- 
ized point of view, there are certain important 
considerations which make it necessary, in 
such a survey as the present one, to deal with 
the whole problem on national lines .. .” 

Quoting from a Bureau of Statistics survey 
of education in Canada, the report noted that 
of 40,200 students in Canadian universities in 
1944, 3,900 were attending universities and 
colleges in provinces other than those in which 
they were ordinarily resident. Students from 
Prince Edward Island were in attendance as 
far west as Manitoba and students from British 
Columbia were attending universities as far 
east as Nova Scotia. Conversely, universities 
and colleges in Nova Scotia had enrolled 
students from all nine provinces and those in 
British Columbia had students in attendance 
from as far east as Quebec. 

“Some of this movement of students across 
interprovincial boundaries is no doubt made 
necessary by the favt that certain professional 
schools exist in only one or two places,” the 
report comments. “A case in point is the On- 
tario Veterinary College, which is the only 
English-speaking school for training in Veter- 
inary Science and which normally numbers 
among its student body from 30 to 40 per cent 
of students from outside of Ontario... 

“Certain types of university training are 
available in all nine provinces, but in the 
matter of professional schools, the majority of 
the provinces are lacking in one or more types 
of training... | 

“This situation is quite understandable if it 
be remembered that the tendency among 
universities is to temper any desire for self- 
sufficiency in respect to variety of courses,, 
with an earnest desire to have only the 
strongest possible faculties and schools rather 
than a multiplicity of weaker ones. Then 
again, in some cases, courses have been intro- 
duced with the definite purpose of meeting 
some known need as it then existed. But the 
number of students now in attendance bears 
no relation whatever to local demands for 
graduates with the particular type of training 
in question... 
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“In actual practice, students have been quite 
free to elect their own course in accordance 
with their inclinations and aptitudes and 
usually without ithe benefit of much authentic 
information as to prospective supply and de- 
mand, either local or national. It is therefore 
a tribute rather to the soundness of their train- 
ing than to the wisdom of their choice of 
course and an evidence rather of wealth of 
opportunity than of vocational planning that 
we have, to a large extent, avoided any really 
serious consequences of over or under supply. 
From all this it is cbvious that an employer, 
whether a government or corporation desiring 
to take a graduate on payroll, or a community 
requiring a private practitioner must, of neces- 
sity, often look far afield. 

“In a study of this whole problem there can 
be no attempt to minimize the importance, 
from the national point of view, of the train- 
ing which thousands of students are now re- 
ceiving. Nor can the interest of employers in 
the availabiliiy ‘of this substantial and useful 
reinforcement for their staffs be overlooked. 
A primary objective of the survey, however, 
has been to assess employment possibilities 
from the point of view of the young graduate 
seeking opportunity and experience in his 
chosen field. 

“To do this he must necessarily go wherever 
the work is. For example, if his interest lies 
in the development and manufacture of elec- 
trical apparatus (this phase of production ab- 
sorbs over one-quarter of all electrical engi- 
neering graduates in Canada) he will enter an 
industry that is almost entirely confined to the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. These same 
provinces, however, would be of little interest 
to him if he should be planning a career in coal 
mining. For those wishing to participate in 
the scientific exploitation of forest resources, 
British Columbia would appear to offer a 
broader field of opportunity than Saskat- 
chewan, whereas in agriculture, the position of 
these two provinces is largely reversed. 

“When considering employment the pros- 
pective graduate will often hear of opportuni- 
ties from employers who do their recruiting 
on a more or less nation-wide basis. The 
Federal Government, which is the country’s 
largest employer, will be one of these. It is 
perhaps not realized how many employers out- 
side of government do their recruiting without 
geographical limitations. In the case of tech- 
nical personnel (engineers and scientists) 8 of 
the 10 largest employers habitually engage 
graduates from all universities and the other 2 
do not confine themselves to any one province. 
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These 10 employers account for slightly over 
one-tenth of all the employment available in 
engineering and scientific fields.” 

Summing up, the report emphasizes that 
“there is ample justification’ for considering 
the employment of prospective graduates on 
a national, as well as on a local basis. Only 
by looking at Canada as a whole can a full 
picture be obtained of the diversity of oppor- 
tunity that awaits those who may, in future, 
complete their studies at universities.” 


Problems of labour law 
Labour Depart- administration and of Fed- 
ment Officers eral-State relations were 
of U.S. and discussed at the Thirtieth 
Canada meet in Convention of the Inter- 
annual national Association of Gov- 
conference ernmental Labour Officials 

of the United States and 
Canada. Commissioners of Labour from a 


substantial number of States and officials of 
the United States Department of Labour were 
present at the conference whieh took place on 
September 23, 24 and 25 at Asheville, North 
Carolina. Canadians in attendance were the 
Honourable 8. E. Mooers, Minister of Labour 
of New Brunswick, Mr. Elliott Wilson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Manitoba, Mr. E. H. 
Gilbert, Chief Factory Inspector of Ontario, 
and Mr. A. A. Porter of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The IAGLO, which began in 1883, adopted 
its present name in 1928. Until 1913, there 
were two organizations, one an association 
of officials of federal and state Bureaus of 
Labour, the other an association of American 
and Canadian factory inspectors. The State 
and Provincial Departments which are mem- 
bers of the Association pay an annual fee of 
$25 and the US. Department of Labour bears 
the cost. of printing the proceedings. 

Plenary sessions discussed labour inspection 
and what a Labour Department should be; 
group sessions were devoted to child labour, 
wages, hours and industrial home-work; labour 
statistics, and) machine-guarding; and reports 
were presented on Federal-State co-operation 
in apprentice training, labour statistics, and 
enforcement of legal wages and hours. 

The nature and functions of a labour 
department were viewed from. different 
aspects. One speaker stressed the need for 
co-operation among employers, workers and 
government, with the latter, as one of its 
tasks, providing adequate information for 
those requiring it. Another speaker reminded 
the meeting of the impetus given by organ- 
ized labour to the inception of labour depart- 
ments. It was also pointed out that as the 
custodian of the public interest, the govern- 
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ment must encourage production, 
regard to the general welfare. 

Child labour, wages, hours and home-work 
are all matters regulated by the federal Fair 
Labour Standards Act. The _ discussion 
revealed the difficulty of enforcing the national 
minimum of forty cents an hour, which 
applies to interstate commerce and establish- 
ments producing goods for interstate ship- 
ment, in States which have lower minimum 
rates applying to other industries. 

The President, Mr. Forrest H. Shuford, 
Labour Commissioner of North Carolina, 
declined renomination, and Mr. R. L. Gamble, 
Labour Commissioner of South Carolina, was 
elected to this office. Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, 
Associate Director of the. Division of Labour 
Standards, was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canada is represented on the Executive Com- 
mittee by the Honourable L. D. Currie, Min- 
ister of Mines and Labour of Nova Scotia. 


having 


The Annual Report of the 
Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Branch of the Domin- 
ion Department of Labour, 
for the fiscal year 1946-47, 
was issued in October. 


It states that the year covered heavier 
responsibilties and a larger volume of work 
than any other year since the vocational 
training plam was inaugurated. This was 
especially true in connection with the training 
of discharged members of the armed: forces, 
enrolment for which reached its peak early 
in 1946. The gross enrolment for the fiscal 
year was 136,704, classified as follows: dis- 
charged members of the armed forces, 97,643; 
supervisors, 27,195; youth, 5,887; apprentices, 
3,441; student aid, 2,473; civilians, 65. 

An expansion of training facilities was neces- 
sary early in the fiscal year. However, as the 
year advanced and enrolments began to fall 
off, a number of trade classes in certain occu- 
pations were consolidated and a few training 
centres were closed. 

During the year, 76 special CVT centres 
were operated. In addition, 46 provincial or 
municipal vocational schools and several hun- 
dred private trade schools and business col- 
leges throughout the country were used. 

The appropriations administered by the 
Training Branch for the fiscal year were as 
follows: 

Youth training $600,000; apprentice train- 
ing, $400,000; vocational schools, assistance, 
$2,500,000; vocational schools, capital expend- 
iture, $3,000,000; replacement of depreciated 
equipment, $1,250,000; training of civilian 
workers, $1,500,000; training of discharged 
members of the armed forces, $13,050,000; 


Annual report 
on Canadian 
Vocational 
Training 
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administration, $102,757; advisory council 
$5,000; supervisory training $50,000; war 


emergency training (carry over only) $50,000; 
assistance to universities (carry over only) 
$5,000. 

The report includes brief accounts of the 
work carried on under the several categories 
together with a series of statistical tables. 


With a view to promo- 
Aids for ting the work of Labour- 
labour- Management Production 
management Committees, the Industrial 
production © Relations Branch of the 
committees. Dominion Department of 


Labour has set up a poster 
and pay-envelope stuffer service available to 
those plants having production committees 
listed with the Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Section. 

The basic theme of the series is expressed in 
the first pay-envelope stuffer: “Production is 
the basis of prosperity. Co-operation of work- 
ers and management is the key to high produc- 
tion. Labour and management working 
together to achieve full production and 
employment will set us on the highway to 
continuing prosperity.” 

The posters, which are issued monthly, are 
printed in two colours and display in attrac- 
tive form various aspects of plant efficiency, 
such as good housekeeping, morale and safety. 


Grants are to be provided 
Scheme for to enable boys and girls 
training juveniles who show special aptitude 
in skilled trades for skilled jobs and. for 
in Great Britain whom no suitable facilities 

are available in their home 
district to be trained by employers away 
from home. A “special interim scheme” of 
this sort was recently announced by the 
British Ministry of Labour. 

The scheme was recommended by the Com- 
mittee on the Juvenile Employment Service 
(L.G. 1946, p. 13) and by the Joint Consulta- 
tive Committee representing the British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress, and was adopted after consultation 
with the National Juvenile Employment 
Council representing local education author- 
ities, teachers, employers and workpeople. 
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Designed to give the same chance to young 
persons to learn skilled trades as is given 
through scholarships for higher education 
leading to the professions, the plan is to apply 
to those who have not yet started work, who 
are unemployed or are in “dead-end” jobs. 
Local juvenile employment offices will look 
out for likely candidates and teachers will 
bring suitable pupils to their notice. The 
scheme is to cover only trades for which a 
recognized period and degree of training are 
required and in which there are good’ pros- 
pects but’ it is not to apply to employment 
for which an apprenticeship premium is 
required. 

Travelling expenses and settling-in grants 
are to be paid, and a weekly allowance for 
board and lodging, midday meals, laundry 
and fares between lodgings and workplace. 
Employers will be asked to contribute towards 
the weekly allowances, and parents or guard- 
ians may be required to pay, depending on 
their means. Boys and girls are to be given 
pocket-money at the rate of 9s. at age 15, 12s. 
at 16, and 16s. at 17, and, where the return 
fare is over 7s. 6d., they are to be allowed two 
railway warrants a year for holiday visits 
home. 


A recent article in Business 
Week states that many 
trade unions in the United 
States, in an effort to ease 
the problem of the rising 
cost of living, have become 
active in the co-operative movement, par- 
ticularly in the buying and selling of food. 

Many of the new co-operatives have been 
set up merely as “emergency stores,” with a 
view to bolstering union members’ buying 
power temporarily. Some of these have gone 
contrary to co-operative principles by such 
practices as selling at cost and using volun- 
tary labour. Others, however, are working in 
harmony with established co-operative groups, 
and are expected to continue on a permanent 
basis. 

Labour co-operatives have recently been 
established in Detroit, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and a number of Attlantic Coast 
cities, according to the article, with the United 
Automobile Workers, the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employees, and var- 
ious CIO city councils among the more active 
sponsors. 


Union interest 
in co-operative 
movement in 
United States 
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Conventions of Labour Organizations 


ANADA’S major labour’ organizations 

recently held their annual conventions, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada meet- 
ing at Hamilton between September 24 and 
October 3, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
at Toronto from October 6 to 10, and the 
Canadian and Catholic ‘Confederation of 


Labour at Saint Hyacinthe from September 
14 to 18. 

Summaries of the proceedings of these 
meetings appear below. Also appended is an 
account of -the seventy-ninth annual Trades 
Union Congress, held at Southport, England, 
September 1 to 5. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


HE Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 

ada held its sixty-second annual convention 
in the Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, 
Ontario, commencing Wednesday, September 
24, and concluding on October 3, 1947. There 
were 627 accredited delegates in attendance, 
representing over 360,000 members organized 
in 2,637 units. The Chairman of the Creden- 
tials Committee reported that 57 international 
and national unions; 51 federations, provincial 
organizations and trades and labour councils 
-and 503 local bodies were represented. Four 
fraternal delegates were present, namely, Lord 
Dukeston of Warrington, O.B.E., better known 
as Charles Dukes, a former President of the 
British Trades Union Congress; Leo George of 
the American Federation of Labour; R. J. 
Fahey, President of the Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour and A. D. Staal, veteran staff 
member of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

The proceedings of the convention were 
opened by Bruce Docherty, President of the 
Hamilton and District Trades and Labour 
Council. Right Reverend L. W. B. Broughall, 
Anglican Bishop of Niagara and Rey. Father 
Bernard Harrigan, representing Most Rev. 
J. F. Ryan, Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Hamilton, led in brief invocations. 

His Worship, Mayor Samuel Lawrence, a 
trade unionist of long standing, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the city of Hamilton. 
He drew attention to ‘the fact that some 62,000 
citizens of the community—almost one-third 
of the population—were employed in its more 
than 500 diversified industries. He referred to 
the scenic beauties of the Hamilton area and 
expressed the hope that the combination of 
beauty and industry would make the sojourn 
of the delegates one that they would always 
remember with pleasure. 


Presidential Address 


After expressing appreciation for the wel- 
come given by the City and by the district 
Trades and Labour Council, Mr. Percy Ben- 
gough, in his presidential address, drew atten- 
tion to the growth of the TLC during the 
fifteen years since it had held its Annual Con- 
vention in Hamilton. He stated that the 
Trades and Labour Congress “has in affiliation 
68 international unions with 1,970 locals, ten 
national unions with 271 locals, 13 provincial 
organizations with 140 locals and 201 federal 
unions.” In addition there were “53 trades and 
labour councils established in the major cities 
throughout the country.” 

Mr. Bengough referred to “a few questions 
that call for some priority of consideration.” 
One of these was “the almost complete elim- 
ination of price controls and the resultant con- 
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tinuous increase in commodity costs.’ He 


stated that “something must be done now to 
protect the purchasing power of the Canadian 
dollar, not only for the organized workers— 
but also the many thousands of our unorgan- 
ized citizens not in a position to help them- 
selves, who look to this Congress for some 
relief from this injustice.” 

He declared that during the period of rising 
prices more provincial laws had been enacted 
with a view to extending the process of nego- 
tiation, arbitration and settlement of wage 
disputes. “In effect,” he said, “Labour is re- 
quired to justify its requests for an increase in 
the price of its services.” He asserted that 
“we have labour codes but no business codes. 
We certainly need laws now that will compel 
business to justify the need of an increase in 
prices.” He urged that the Congress “must 
press for the establishment of a business code 
whereby Government Boards will be estab- 
lished for industry and business to appear 
before and show that in order to get a fair 
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return on the real money invested—certainly 
not on the watered stock—that a price increase 
is justified . . . We must insist upon the 
Government enacting the necessary laws now,” 
he said. 


Telegram from Prime Minister 


At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Ben- 
gough read a telegram from Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, who expressed regret that 
the pressure of urgent public business pre- 
vented him attending the convention. He ex- 
tended the best of wishes for the success of 
the meeting and expressed the appreciation of 
his colleagues and himself for the contribution 
of the TLC to the national welfare. 


Address by Minister of Labour 


Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Dominion 
Minister of Labour, in an address at the open- 
ing session of the convention drew attention to 
the rapid growth of the trade union movement 
in recent years and pointed out that “in this 
convention you speak for a large and influen- 
tial section of our population.” “I want to 
say to you all,” he continued, “that your 
views always will receive the most serious 
attention of my colleagues of the Government 
at Ottawa.” The Minister referred apprecia- 
tively to “the fine collective job” that had been 
done by labour during the war. Turning to 
the part to be played by labour in peace time, 
he said: “Organized labour has become so large 
numerically that the decisions, actions, and in- 
fluence of local unions, district councils, pro- 
vincial federations and national bodies have a 
great effect on the lives of cities and towns, 
provinces and the country as a whole.” How- 
ever, “the answer to our problems does not 
involve the labour unions of Canada alone. 
It involves management to the same degree.” 
Industrial peace is essential to maximum pro- 
duction and the full development of the coun- 
try’s resources. While admitting that “progress 
has been made in the building up of confidence 
through Boards established under Government 
auspices,” he contended that legislation is not 
a substitute for “collective negotiation in good 
faith between employees and employer organi- 
zations, based on the economics of the industry 
and willingness to see each other’s point of 
view.” 

Referring to the matter of wages, the Min- 
ister said that “it is important that the highest 
level of wages be paid, not only because this 
means a fair return co the workers, but because 
it also means the maintenance of high purchas- 
ing power through which the greater produc- 
tion of goods will be absorbed.” “It is a simple 


fact,” he continued, “that no wage scale can - 
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be too high, if it is matched by production. 
Shorter hours, holidays with pay and other 
concessions are of little avail in raising the 
real standard of living unless the volume of 


. goods and services remain constant, or increase, 


under the new conditions.” 


Mr. Mitchell, presented an analysis of cur- 
rent statistics covering employment and wages 
in Canada, comparing them with the figures 
for 1939 and showing that the net national 
income in the latter year was “less than half 
the total for 1946.” Similarly, the amount 
represented in wages, salaries and supplemen- 
tary labour income (in 1939) was ... less than 
half of the corresponding amount for 1946.” 
He forecast an extension of coverage under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act with a view 
to “taking care of the lumbering industry in 
which there is so much seasonal employment” 
and to bring “stevedoring under the Act.” 

The Minister outlined the purposes of pro- 
posed legislation on labour relations, pointing 
out that “the main idea is to have an Act 
through which we will have greater industrial 
harmony, satisfactory collective bargaining, im- 
proved understanding of the problems of 
labour and the problems of management and, 
above all, one that will contribute to our 
national progress.” He discussed at some 
length the problems to be encountered in 
developing an immigration policy for Canada, 
commending the attitude of the TLC as being 
“equally alive to this situation as is the Gov- 
ernment.” “In my opinion,” he said, “we must 
be prepared as a nation to accept our fair 
share of immigration in our own self interest.” 
At the same time “it is not, and never has 
been, the intention of the Government to use 
immigration to undermine the Fair Wages 
Statutes of the various provinces, or condi- 
tions of employment built up during the years 
through trade union organizations.” 


Address by Right Hon. C. D. Howe 


Mr. Howe expressed his appreciation for 
the assistance rendered him by the Executive 
officers of the TLC during the war years when 
he was Minister of Munitions and Supply and 
as Minister of Reconstruction, solicited a 
similar co-operation in the post-war period. 
He reported that some progress had been made 
in solving the housing problem, although the 
results to date were disappointing. He asserted, 
however, that Canada had built some 70,000 
houses since the end of the war—more per 
capita than any other country. He stated that 
Dominion, provincial and municipal authorities 
must co-operate in order to achieve the solu- 
tions that all Canadians desired. 
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Discussing immigration, he said that the 
authorities were at the present time, bringing 
in all that the limited available transportation 
facilities could handle. He felt that as many 
immigrants as could be absorbed properly 
should be admitted to Canada. In conclusion 
he said that the world is confronted with criti- 
cal conditions. “We are still in a sellers’ 
market and may soon be in a buyers’ market, 
and the same steadiness shown by the TLC 
during the war was still needed.” 


Address by Mr. R. J. Tallon 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, Labour’s Representative 
on the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
addressed the convention briefly on the activi- 
ties of the Commission. He urged members 
of the Trades and Labour Congress, especially 
those representing labour on unemployment 
insurance Advisory Committees and on Courts 
of Referees, to take an active interest in the 
administration of the Act. He contended 
that every delegate should make a careful 
study of the Act and its amendments, so that 
informed guidance could be given to fellow 
trade unionists and others who might be in 
ignorance or doubt as ito their rights under 
the law and the procedure to be followed in 
obtaining them. 


Address by Lord Dukeston 


The fraternal delegate from the British 
Trades Union Congress, was Lord Dukeston, a 
member of the B.T.U.C. for almost 50 years. 

After extending fraternal greetings from “the 
seven million organized workers in ithe British 
Isles,’ Lord Dukeston discussed in passing the 
relationship that exists between the British 
Trade Union movement and the present Labour 
Government of Britain. Although the Labour 
party in Great Britain had grown out of the 
trade union movement the latter had remained 
“independent of and in no sense under an 
obligation to any government,” he said. “I 
am convinced,” he continued, that, “if ever the 
trade union movement in any country sacrifices 
its independence, the law of association, the 
right of combination, the right of workers to 
organize to win their economic freedom, be- 
comes a scrap of paper.” 

Prefacing a discussion of the present eco- 
nomic, social and political problems in Britain, 
Lord Dukeston outlined at some length the 
expedients tried by the British Trade Union 
movement between the two world wars to 
avert threatened “economic privation.” Most 
of these expedients failed, but “we went on 
rebuilding our unions.” . With the rise of 
Hitler and the threat of a second world war, 
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“we did our best to strengthen the inter- 
nationalists of the trade unions throughout the 
world.” This too, proved to be “a losing 
battle.” The continental trade unions, notably 
those of Germany, became instruments of the 
state. 

Referring to the financial sacrifices of war, 
Lord Dukeston said, “We in Great Britain 
entered the second conflict with a debt from 
the first world war of eight thousand million 
sterling . .. We emerged with a debt of 
twenty-six thousand million sterling,” not to 
mention bombed houses, factories and work- 
shops. “I meed hardly tell you,” he said, “the 
British Trade Union movement has been the 
spearhead in winning the battle in the field 
and we are still a spearhead in winnjng the 
battle of production that will at least bring 
some semblance of a civilized standard of life 
into the homes of our people. 


Address by Mr. Leo George 


Mr. Leo George, fraternal delegate from the 
American Federation of Labour said that he 
deemed it “a signal honour to be received 
among you so graciously and to convey the 
sincere, friendly greetings and good wishes of 
President Green, Secretary Meany and the 
members of the Executive Council” of the 
American Federation of Labour. 

He asserted that most men wanted peace 
and security—“security from want, from 
hunger and from aggression.” “We have 
organized to attain for ourselves collectively 
the security that is so essential to happiness” 
....The leaders of the nations are at the 
present time striving to provide security from 
the ravages and disasters of war, and some 
are fearful that the obstacles are too great 
to be overcome; “that the problem cannot 
be solved without the sacrifice of many of the 
rights and: privileges that have been so dearly 
won.” However, the experience of the United 
States and Canada has demonstrated that the 
problem is capable of solution, and he declared 
that, “the Canadian Trades and! Labour Con- 
gress and the American Federation of Labour, 
have gone hand in hand playing an important 
part in co-operative efforts to solve common 
problems and achieve common ends. 

Mr. George discounted the assertion that 
increases in wages in the United States were 
responsible for the abnormal rise in com- 
modity prices during the past two years. He 
presented comparative analyses of wages and 
of “corporate profits”, to prove his thesis that 
the latter greatly exceeded the wage and 
salary increases paid to workers. 

' After presenting a lengthy analysis of the 
latest labour legislation passed by the United 
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States Government (Taft-Hartley Act) which 
he described as “this nefarious law,’ Mr. 
George declared that the American Federation 
of Labour would make every effort to defeat 
the Senatorial and Congressional supporters 
of the legislation at the next election. “We 
are determined that the law shall be repealed”, 
he declared. In conclusion, he said, “the 
democratic trade unions must practice demo- 
cratic procedures, the first of which is to create 
an informed membership and an informed 
public. 


Address by Mr. R. J. Fahey 


The fraternal delegate from the Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour was Mr. R. J. 
Fahey, a member of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

After he had conveyed the greetings of the 
Newfoundland Federation, Mr. Fahey sket- 
ched briefly the development of labour 
unionism in the Island colony. Thirty years 
ago the ranks of labour had been split because 
of differences of political opinions, he said. 
The present federation was fifty years 
younger than the TLC and had benefited 
greatly by the advice and assistance that had 
been given by TLC officials. “There are 
today”, he continued, “58 unions in New- 
foundland. Of these, 51 are in the Federation 
and seven outside. All are working for better 
conditions.” Mr. Fahey referred to the pos- 
sibility of Newfoundland becoming the tenth 
Canadian province, He said “that in such a 
circumstance, Newfoundland would obtain at 
once such social security benefits as unemploy- 
ment insurance and mothers’ allowances, but 
he feared: that there might be serious unem- 
ployment if Canadian manufacturers were 
permitted to flood the Newfoundland market.” 


Address by Mr. A. D. Staal 


Mr. A. D. Staal, recently retired, but for 
more than twenty years a member of the 
staff of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and prior to that a staff member of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 
described the functions and the achievements 
of the ILO during its history of 25 years. 

He referred to the fact that the ILO was 
the sole surviving body of the League of 
Nations and that it was now incorporated in 
the United Nations Organization. “All Trade 
Unions are members of the ILO, which is 
financed by the governments of many nations.” 
These governments, together with associations 
of employers and labour organizations through- 
out the world send representatives to ILO 
assemblies, agenda for which are prepared and 
circulated well in advance. The functions of 
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the ILO are advisory, rather than legislative, 
but the member governments recognize a 
moral obligation to give effect to its decisions, 
or “conventions.” Mr. Staal said that many 
of the conventions relating, for example, to 
hours of work, protection of women and chil- 
dren, improved working conditions for sea- 
men, etc. had been adopted in most countries. 
Particularly in the countries of South 
America, marked progress had been made, he 
said. He referred to the difficulties of having 
ILO conventions adopted in Canada because 
of the nature of the Canadian constitution 
which divided power, in many labour and 
social security matters between the Dominion 
and the several provinces. This situation 
may be relieved somewhat, he said, as the 
Dominion has agreed to submit the conven- 
tions to the provinces. It was hoped that in 
this way both the Dominion and the provinces 
would implement many of the conventions 
in so far as their respective jurisdictions were 
concerned. 


Report of Executive Committee 


The report of the Executive Committee 
covered a wide field of activity. During the 
past year the Executive had been called upon 
to decide several questions of policy. In 
some instances, the report stated, decisions 
were reached “which may quite possibly 
appear at variance with local union views 
formulated and arrived at as a result of local 
conditions.” The criterion followed by the 
Executive, however, had been to consider 
such problems “in the light of how it favour- 
ably or adversely affects, as the case may be, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the majority of its affiliated unions.” 

The legislative policies had been set up 
following discussions between the Executive 
and representatives of International and 
National unions affiliated to Congress. As 
a result of these conferences the annual legis- 
lative memorandum was drawn up and pre- 
sented to the Dominion cabinet on March 28, 
1947 (L.G. April 1947, p. 494). It covered 
such points as (a) a national labour code; 
(b) price control; (c) unemployment insur- 
ance; (d) national health insurance; pensions 
to aged citizens; (e) income tax; (f) housing; 
(g) cost of living index; (h) selected immi- 
gration; (7) forty-hour week and holidays 
with pay; (7) injunctions in labour disputes; 
(k) the setting up of a National Maritime 
Commission and Harbours Board; the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to investigate 
industrial conditions in the Maritime provinces 
and several other requests concerning specific 
labour classifications. 
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The report covered a review of the 1947 
session of Parliament. Bull 338 to provide 
for a National Labour Code was reported 
upon in detail. 

While recognizing that the Bill was of a 
contentious nature, the executive was prepared 
to accept the provisions of the Bill “as it 
now stands.” ‘The hope was expressed that 
the Bill would become law during the 1948 
session of Parhament. “Undoubtedly weak- 
nesses will be discovered and the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada will not hesitate 
to seek the necessary amendments,” the report 
stated. ; 

On the problem of immigration the posi- 
tion taken by the Executive was embodied 
in a brief which was placed before the Senate 
Committee on Immigration and Labour on 
May 16, 1947 (L.G., June, 1947, p. 781). The 
brief recognized the need of “a sound immi- 
gration policy that will, at all times adhere 
to the need of selection and the exclusion of 
all races that cannot be assimilated properly 
into the National hfe of Canada.” In con 
clusion, the brief stated that “public opinion 
approves a carefully selective immigration in 
numbers not exceeding from time to time the 
absorptive capacity of our country, when 
industrial and economic conditions are favour- 
able. The Government should, in conse- 
quence, find some way to provide necessary 
ocean transportation, the failure of which is 
the only physical bar now to a successful 
immigration movement.” 

Other phases of the Executive report that 
aroused considerable discussion by the dele- 
gates were national health insurance, old age 
pensions, control of commodity prices, the 
forty-hour week and unemployment insurance. 
The report as a whole was approved by the 
convention and the Executive officers were 
commended for the able performance of their 
administrative duties. 


Provincial Legislative Reports 


Legislative reports were received from. the 
provincial executives of every province except 
Prince Edward Island. These presented 
abstracts of the proceedings of the provincial 
federations and the provincial executives 
during the year, together with the legislative 
proposals made to provincial Departments of 
Labour. They were studied in detail by a 
committee of Congress, which brought in a 
report commending the work of the provincial 
organizations. This was given the unanimous 
endorsation of the convention. 


Financial Report 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
J. W. Buckley for the eleven months ended 
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June 30, 1947, showed ‘total receipts of 
$140,575.11 and expenditure of $122,443.51; 
leaving a credit balance of $18,131.60. 

In addition, receipts from a special assess- 
ment for organization purposes recommended 
at the 1946 convention, amounted to $18,306. 23. 

It was announced that the Congress has 
eight full-time organizers. In addition, a 
number of part-time organizers are employed 
and the policy of assisting voluntary organ- 
izers is being followed. The membership at 
June 30, 1947, was 360,000, an increase of 
approximately 30,000 during the preceding 
eleven months. 


Racial Discrimination 


The report of the Committee to combat 
racial discrimination appointed at the 1946 
convention, was presented by the Committee’s 
Chairman, Mr. Claude Jodoin, of Montreal. 

Mr. Jodoin reported that the Committee 
had met in Montreal last December and had 
decided upon a plan of campaign that in- 
volved setting up local committees in a 
number of centres across Canada. Several of 
these had been organized im some of the 
larger centres and more were planned. A 
campaign of education was undertaken using 
motion pictures, the press and personal con- 
tacts. Mr. Jodoin stated that many racial 
and religious groups were collaborating in the 
work. : 

The convention unanimously endorsed the 
activities of Mr. Jodoin and his committee 
and they were requested to continue their 
work. Following the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report the following resolution was 
presented from the floor of the Convention 
and approved. 


Resolved that this convention condemn the 
attitude of certain Canadian hospitals in refus- 
ing to train Canadian girls in the nursing 
profession because of their colour, national 
origin, or religion, and in particular goes on 
record as vigorously deploring the closed door 
policy in regard to negro girls. 


Address by Mr. Herbert A. Spence 


The functions and progress of Labour- 
Management Production Committees were 
described in an address by Mr. Herbert A. 
Spence, of the London, Ontario, office of the 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

Mr. Spence explained that “the core of a 
production committee is the joint consultation 
of management and labour on all matters 
related to the achievement of efficient low 
cost production. There must be mutual 
realization that both have a common interest 
in the successful operation of the business. ... 
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This, of course, does not rule out the possi- 
bility of day-to-day differences over such 
matters as the division of earnings. What it 
does do is provide a reason for co-operation 
despite such differences. . . . Its functions 
are entirely advisory and not executive.” He 
pointed out that long before the need for 
increased war production led to the trade union 
movement as a whole endorsing Labour- 
Management Production Committees, a 
number of individual unions had effected 
union management co-operation and had 
adopted joint committees as a part of their 
program. He referred specifically to the 
co-operative’ movement on the Canadian 
National Railways and the Mutual Interest 
Boards in the paper mills as examples of this 
pre-war development. The success met with 
in these instances encouraged the Government 
to promote the forming of such committees in 
industry during and after the second World 
War. 

Mr. Spence was careful to indicate that 
“everything about LMPC’s is completely 
voluntary. They are set up by agreement, 
function by agreement, and may be aban- 
doned when either one of the parties so 
desires.” Then too, “there is one field that 
a properly functioning LMPC does not 
encroach upon and that is the one covered 
by the collective agreement or customarily 
handled through the established grievance 
procedure. 
LMPC more quickly than anything else, our 
Department does not encourage the formation 
of LMPC’s in unorganized plants,” he said. 
He expressed appreciation that the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada had given active 
support to the formation of LMP Committees. 
Of the 530 committees recorded in Canada, 
219 are in plants in which affiliates of TLC 
are the bargaining agents. 

Mr. Spence stated that the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department of Labour 
maintained offices and’ field staffs in the main 
Canadian industrial centres to promote the 
organization and the maintenance of Labour 
Management Production Committees. 


Price Control 


From the opening of the convention, the 
demand for the control of commodity prices 
to combat the rising cost of living was a live 
issue. The President in his opening address 
emphasized its importance and frequent refer- 
ences were made to it from the floor. In all, 
17 resolutions on the subject were submitted 
by subordinate bodies of the Congress. These 
were reviewed by the Committee on Resolu- 
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tions. The following substitute resolution was 
given unanimous endorsation: 


Resolved that, this 62nd Convention of The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
declares to the nation that the cause of the 
present alarming spiralling of prices is due to 
the selfish profiteering of big business which 
must be curbed, checked and brought under 
strict control, and the workers and farmers of 
Canada are working hard and producing more 
as a whole, and individually than at any time 
in our country’s history, and are getting less 
for their labour in real purchasing power and 
wages than for years past, these truths are 
self-evident; 

And be it further resolved,—That this 62nd 
Convention of The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada demand that no further price in- 
creases on necessities of life be allowed, and 
that the Federal Government immediately 
establish a price control board to which all 
applications for price increases be made and 
which should also review and examine all 1947 
price increases; 

And be it further resolved,—That the 62nd 
Convention of The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada demand that the Federal Govern- 
ment call a Special Session of the Dominion 
Parliament for the direct purpose of taking 
action to protect the Canadian standard of 
living by rolling back prices. on all essential 
goods and services to the 1946 levels, by in- 
stituting a 100 per cent tax on excess profits, 
and by specific measures to investigate, and to 
prosecute all cartels, monopolies and specu- 
lators guilty of profiteering; 

And be it further resolved,—That this 62nd 
Convention of The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada declare that it has become urgently 
necessary, in the face of the price crisis now 
at hand, to advance and to secure, through the 
power of our organized strength, substantial 
wage increases this year in all industries and 
trades. 


Social Security 


Implementation of a nation-wide social 
security plan on a contributory basis for all 
Canadians came in for considerable discus- 
sion. Eleven resolutions on the subject were 
considered by the Resolutions committee. In 
the end the Committee presented the follow- 
ing substitute which was given unanimous 
approval. 


Resolved,—That this 62nd Convention of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
assembled in Hamilton, Ontario, endorse and 
request throughout all its branches and 
affiliates the immediate implementation of a 
Dominion-wide social security plan on a con- 
tributory basis for all citizens of Canada, 
regardless of income, and that this plan shall 
include health, accident, and _ hospitalization 
benefits, old age pensions, mothers’ allowances, 
widows’ allowances, etc., and such other social 
measures which are necessary. 

And be it further resolved,—That the in- 
coming Executive of The Trades and Labour 
Congress study the various governmental 
social security measures now in force in other 
countries, compile definite proposals which shall 
then become the social security policy of this 
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Congress and every effort will be made by all 
concerned to bring these measures into effect 
as quickly as possible on a national basis. 


Political Affiliations of Members 


One of the keenest debates of the conven- 
tion centred around the issue of Communism. 
The subject was touched off by William 
Schoenberg, General President, United Cement 
Lime and Gypsum Workers International 
Union. In a speech outlining the extension of 
his union’s activity in Canada he said that 
under no conditions would his union employ 
organizers identified in any way with the 
Communist party. Six resolutions relating to 
the future political action of the Congress, 
were presented by as many locals in Ontario 
and British Columbia. The Resolutions com- 
mittee offered a substitute as follows: 


“Be it resolved that it is the considered 
opinion of this convention that the political 
beliefs, or the religious beliefs of individual 
members are the member’s own business, so 
long as such beliefs are not placed before Trade 
Union principles; and be it further resolved 
that we condemn the action of any political 
party or any individual which seeks to use this 
Congress for their own particular advantage.” 


Following a lengthy debate,.the substitute 
resolution was adopted. 


Labour Unity 


The issue of Communism was raised again 
in the discussion on “Labour Unity”. The 
debate was centred on the following substitute 
resolution which replaced eight others that 
had been submitted by locals from Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, ‘Manitoba and _ British 
Columbia. 


“Be it resolved,—That while this 62nd Con- 
vention is of the definite opinion that unity of 
action in one body is of paramount importance 
to the workers of this country; this Congress 
finds itself in the position that our objectives 
of unified action must be held in abeyance 
until a clear concise policy of unity has been 
worked out between the Executive of this Con- 
gress and other Trade Union bodies; 

And be it further resolved,—That all efforts 
of unified action by the various Provincial 
Executives, Federations of Labour and affiliated 
organizations of this Congress shall not be 
entertained until this unified policy has been 
accomplished.” 


In closing the debate on “Labour Unity,” 
President Bengough said: “We want unity 
within our own ranks, instead of going out- 
side to create a situation which could create 
greater disunity. It was easy enough to talk 
of unity from the bottom up (commencing 
with action by local unions) but the executive 
would continue to work for labour unity.” 
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Wages and Hours of Work 


No fewer than 29 resolutions were presented 
by affiliated unions, relative to wages and hours 
of work, holidays with pay and working con- 
ditions. It was pointed out that the policy 
of the Congress at former conventions had 
been to seek legislation to bring about 
improvement, but it was felt that the desir- 
able plan would be the securing of conces- 
sions asked for by direct negotiation rather 
than legislation. The substitute resolution as 
finally adopted was as follows: 


Be it resolved,—That, this Convention go on 
record as endorsing the principle of direct 
negotiation for the betterment of wages and 
working conditions and set out as our program 
for the coming year the following: 

1. A minimum national wage of 65 cents per 
hour or such higher minimum as may be 
needed to purchase the normal requirements 
for the maintenance and welfare of our people; 

2. A maximum working week of 40 hours or 
such lesser hours as are needed to provide full 
employment and full income for the needs of 
our people; 

3. A vacation period of at least two weeks 
in 52 weeks of employment or such additional 
vacation period as is necessary for the re- 
building and re-development of our peoples’ 
physical well-being and mental] well-being as a 
protection of future continued employment; 

4. The recognition of a minimum of the 
eight statutory holidays commonly recognized 
in Canada, by the ceasing of work wherever 
possible, on these days and the receiving of 
normal pay on such days, as a recognition 
that it is a holiday, to develop within our 
people a recognition of Canadianism as shown 
by the declaring of such holidays; 

5. Where it is necessary for workers to con- 
tinue their normal work on a statutory holi- 
day, then such services should be recognized 
by the receipt of double pay or double rests 
by them and where a worker must work more 
than the normal hours of work in the working 
week this fact should be recognized by the 
receipt of pay at the rate of time and one-half 
for such hours; ; 

6. The maximum hours needed by workers 
to compute a regular day’s employment of eight 
hours should not exceed ten hours and any addi- 
tional hours needed to complete a normal day’s 
work should be compensated for at increased 
wage rates; ; 

7. It is recognized that employment during 
the normal hours of rest and sleep of the human 
body is a physical and mental strain on the 
human body and therefore hours of work during 
the evening or night should be compensated for 
by the receipt of premium earnings. 

And be it further resolved, That this Congress 
urge every affiliated organization to adopt the 
above program as the very minimum conditions 
that can be accepted by the workers in the 
coming year. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act and the 
regulations surrounding its administration met 
with criticism from the delegates. The eleven 
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resolutions, brought in by local and affiliated 
unions, asking for specific amendments were 
consolidated by the Resolutions Committee in 
the following substitute which was finally 
adopted. 


Be it resolved, That this Trades and Labour 
Congress demand the Unemployment Insurance 
Act be amended to include the following 
changes: 

(a) Increase in benefits to $25 for married 
men and $15 for single men per week; 

(b) All categories of industry and occupations 
to be covered; 

(c) Benefits to be paid for all holidays except 
Sundays; 

(d) Immediate payment of benefits; 

(e) That the phrase “suitable employment” 
be more clearly defined; 

(f) That the waiting period of registering for 
benefits be increased to five years; 

(g) That the time limit for benefits be elim- 
inated in order that they be received for all 
unemployed time; 

(h) That unemployment insurance benefits be 
not discontinued during period of illness; 

(4) That a Commission be set up to study the 
Act with a view to bringing it up to date. 


Other Resolutions 


Among other resolutions adopted by the 
convention were the following: 


Annuities —That the Government be requested 
to set up an annuity scheme to which both em- 
ployers and employees would be required to 
contribute, the cost of administration to be 
borne by the Government. 

Broadcasting —That the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation be maintained as a Government- 
owned institution, with full control in the issu- 
ing of licences for the operation of stations, and 
that the Federal Government be urged to pro- 
vide representation for organized labour on 
the C.B.C. Board. 

Extension of franchise—That the Federal 
Government be asked to extend the franchise to 
all citizens who have reached the age of 18 
years; that Indians be granted citizenship and 
voting rights on a par with other Canadians. 

Education—That the Federal, Provincial and 
municipal governments be urged to set up a fund 
from which promising students with insufficient 
funds might draw financial assistance to com- 
plete their educations. 

Foreign Affairs—That Canada’s representa- 
tives in the United Nations Organization strive 
to create a better understanding among the 
nations of UNO; that improved trade relations 
be sought with all democratic countries and 
that Canadian labour be given representation on 
all UNO delegations. 

Fisheries—That more rigid government in- 
spection be provided in the packing, labelling 
and distribution of fish and fish products; that 
the Canadian government negotiate with the 
United States to have fishing zones adjacent to 
the two countries more clearly defined and 
regulated and that Canada insist on equal status 
with the United States in the control of offshore 
fisheries. 

That the enactment of a “Fisheries Prices 
Support Act” be recommended with a view to 
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guaranteeing fishermen an annual income of 


$1,800. 

Freight Rates—Two resolutions opposing in- 
creases in rail freight rates and asking for 
removal of discriminatory differentials were 
concurred in by the convention, but were refer- 
red to the organizations representing the railway 
brotherhoods. ; 

Health and Safety—That Dominion legisla- 
tion be enacted making it mandatory to instal 
dust collection or prevention systems in grain 
elevators. 

That an investigation be urged into conditions 
of work and salaries paid hospital employees 
and that steps be taken at once to improve con- 
ditions for nurses-in-training. 

That immediate action be taken to institute 
National Health Insurance. 

That the Ontario Government be urged to im- 
plement the Ontario Health Act concerning 
hospitalization and medical care in lumber camps 
and at central points convenient to woodland 
operations in unorganized territory and that 
Land Tax revenue and Crown dues, etc., col- 
lected by the Ontario government, be used to 
pay for these services. 

That the Federal government be urged to take 
action to prevent children from operating ma- 
chines in any factory until they have reached 
the age of 16. 

Housing—That the Dominion government be 
called upon to institute a subsidized nation-wide 
low-rental home building program in co-opera- 
tion with provincial and municipal governments. 

Injunctions—That the Federal Government 
be urged to prevent the use of injunctions to 
curtail. trade unions from legal strikes and 
picketing and also, prohibit the use of strike- 
breakers. 


Shipping Legislation—That the Dominion 
Government set up immediately a Parliamentary 
committee to study the Canada Shipping Act. 

That all ships subsidized by Canada should 
be registered in Canada and operated by Cana- 
dian seamen, who would be paid in accordance 
with regulations governing wages and living 
standards of Canadian Seamen. 


Taxes—That the Government be requested 
to raise the minimum exemption for income 
tax to $1,200 for single persons and $2,400 for 
married persons. 

That excess 
immediately. 


Cost-of-Living Index—That the Dominion 
Government be requested to prepare a new 
cost of living index, or, failing to do this, to 
discontinue the present index. 

Cancer Clinic—That the Ontario Govern- 
ment be requested to place at the disposal of 
the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research 
Foundation all means necessary to carry out 
its program and that the facilities of the 
Foundation be made available free, to those 
who cannot afford to pay for them. 


profits taxes be reinstituted 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President: Percy Bengough C.B.E., Ottawa; 
Vice-President: Maritimes, J. A. Whitebone, 
M B.E., Saint John, N.B.; Quebec, J. Arthur 
D’Aoust, O.B.E., Hull, P.Q.; Ontario, William 
Jenoves, Toronto, Ont.; Prairies, Carl E. 
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Berg, M.B.E., Edmonton; British Columbia, 
Alex. Gordon, Vancouver, B.C.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. W. Buckley, Ottawa, Ont. 

The following are the Provincial Executive 
Committees: 

Nova Scotia—George A. Smith, M.B.E., 
Halifax, Chairman; George W. Betts, Halifax; 
J. Everet Rafuse, Liverpool; A. D. Williston, 
Sydney. 

Manitoba.—Gordon Wilkinson, Winnipeg, 
Chairman; Thomas B. Ward, Flin Flon; 
James McDuffe, Brandon; J. B. Graham, 
Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan.—F. W. Ingram, Moose Jaw, 
Chairman; J. Griffiths, Saskatoon; S. J. 
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Tabbatt, Prince Albert; N. B. Laursen, 
Regina; Associate member, Thomas B. Ward, 
Flin Flon. 


British Columbia.—R. K. Gergin, Vancouver, 


Chairman; J. Stevenson, Vancouver; G. 
Wilkinson, Victoria; H. L. Hanson, Powell 
River. 

Fraternal delegate to British Trades 
Union Congress, 1948, ‘Mayor Samuel 


Lawrence, M.B.E., Hamilton, Ont. 

Fraternal delegate to American Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1948, Robert H. Brown, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Victoria, British Columbia, was chosen the 
convention city for 1948. 


Canadian Congress of Labour’ 


FO ee wedi a membership reported 
to be approximately 360,000, 767 delegates 
attended the seventh annual Convention of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, October 6-10, 
1947. 


The Convention dealt with over 250 resolu- 
tions submitted in advance by the Congress 
affiliates, relating to such matters as wages, 
prices, housing, and labour and social legis- 
lation, The lengthiest debates, however, were 
conducted on two resolutions dealing with 
communism and capitalism at home and 
abroad, and on a third resolution reaffirming 
the support of the Congress for the C.C.F. 
party. 


Address of Mr. A. R. Mosher 


In his presidential address, Mr. A. R. Mosher 
called for a broad extension of labour’s activi- 
ties and interests. 


“Ryvery new problem which arises in the rela- 
tionships of men and nations demands the 
attention of a powerful, aggressive, informed 
and determined labour movement,” he said. 
“No aspect of human affairs can be neglected, 
and this means that labour must develop agen- 
cies in the fields of research, education and 
publicity. It must study the principles of 
government, of economics, and every other 
topic which has an impact upon the common 
life of the people. It must be in a position 
to establish and support definite policies and 
rally public opinion behind them. It must 
see clearly the possibilities of fulfilling the 
promise of a better world... 

“The outstanding obligation which rests 
upon the workers of Canada at the present 
time is to take whatever action is possible to 


assist in the reconstruction of the devastated 
countries of Europe, and to make it possible 
for their people to become re-established. 
Unless the hunger and distress of Europe and 
of Asia can be relieved, all efforts to build a 
community of nations and drive away the 
spectre of war will be futile.” 

Within Canada, Mr. Mosher said, the imme- 
diate problems were the rising cost of living 
and the lack of housing. “The increases in 
wages obtained by the organized workers have 
not been sufficient to offset price increases, 
and the workers and the people of Canada 
generally are forced to accept standards of 
living far lower than they ought to be in view 
of the productive capacity of the nation. 


“While the primary objective of labour 
unions is the improvement of wages and work- 
ing conditions, many workers, as well as other 
classes of Canadian citizens, are becoming 
more and more convinced that the natural re- 
sources, the productive machinery, and the 
manpower of the nation are not being utilized 
in the most effective manner by the economic 
system under which production and distribu- 
tion are carried on at the present time in 
Canada.” There was an increasing tendency, 
Mr. Mosher continued, to believe that eco- 
nomic stability and the maintenance of high 
standards of living could be obtained only 
through an extension of public ownership. 


Turning to the work of the CCL, Mr. 
Mosher said that notable advances had been 


_made in the co-ordination of Congress activi- 


ties, “particularly in the application of uni- 
form wage policies, in opposing reactionary 
legislation, and in promoting a better under- 
standing of the Congress on the part of the 
public Because of a more complete 
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co-ordination of their efforts, many Congress 
unions have been able to obtain wage in- 
creases, paid vacations, and other benefits, 
including a wider adoption of economic security 
provisions in collective agreements, without 
resort to strikes. In this respect there has 
been a noteworthy improvement in the rela- 
tionships between employers and organized 
workers during the past summer, especially -in 
comparison with the very serious strikes which 
were being carried on when the Congress met 
a@ year ago.” 

He stressed the need for uniting the organ- 
ized workers in Canada in one national labour 
body, and the further need of co-ordinated 
activity to organize the unorganized workers. 

Dealing with political activity Mr. Mosher 
said: “In view of the fact that the only 
justification for a government is the public 
service it can render, and the further fact that 
governments are elected on a basis of political 
parties, it is essential that labour should 
develop and exercise political power, rather 
than permit political power to be controlled 
by the representatives of a single class made 
up of the leaders of industry and finance. 
There is no reason why labour should not get 
behind its own policies and do its utmost to 
secure their application in the sphere of 
politics.” 

Mr. Mosher commended Congress affiliates 
for their increased interest in education. He 
closed by urging the co-operation of labour 
with other “progressive and humanitarian 
institutes.” 


Report of Executive Council 


Presented by the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Pat Conroy, the Report of the Executive 
Council outlined the activities of the Congress 
officers during the year since the last conven- 
tion. 

An important development was the appoint- 
ment of a Wage-Advisory Committee in De- 
cember to consider the question of wage policy 
in view of the abolition of wage control. A 
statement of policy emanating from this Com- 
mittee was adopted by the Council in April, 
deploring the Government’s policy of price 
decontrol, and affirming that “the only means 
whereby a balance in purchasing power can be 
restored to the Canadian people, is for all 
unions in the Congress to pursue a policy of 
seeking substantial wage increases imme- 
diately.” 

The Executive Council reported that in ac- 
eordance with this wage policy a large number 
of affiliated and chartered unions whose wage 
agreements had expired were successful in 
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negotiating wage increases. However the 
Council pointed out that prices had continued 
to rise “to an alarming extent,” and advocated 
the immediate reintroduction of controls. A 
memorandum from the Congress was sub- 
mitted to the Federal Government on March 
14, dealing mainly with a national labour 
code, price control, housing, and immigration. 

Policy statements were issued in April urging 
the establishment of a labour code on a na- 
tional basis and calling for the adoption of a 
Bill of Rights. The latter statement protested 
the operations of the Royal Commission on 
Espionage, the use of courts to “harass” labour 
in exercising the right to strike and picket, 
and the use of excessive bail charges. 

Dealing with organization, the Report stated 
that up to the end of August the Federation 
of Civic Employees, Winnipeg, had become 
affiliated with the Congress, and charters had 
been granted to 4 labour councils and 58 local 
chartered unions. The Congress now com- 
prised 6 provincial federations of labour, 32 
labour councils, 31 national and international 
affliated unions with 785 local unions, and 
205 chartered local unions, with a total mem- 
bership of approximately 360,000. 

The Report noted that during the summer 
briefs had been presented to the House of 
Commons Industrial Relations Committee in 
regard to Bill 338, and to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Appended to the Report were submissions 
outlining the work of the Department of Re- 
search and the recently established Depart- 
ment of Public Relations. 


Address by Minister of Labour 


Addressing the delegates at the Convention 
banquet, the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, said that the growth in 
Congress membership was “a remarkable illus- 
tration of the confidence which workers all over 
the country have in your leaders. Part of your 
strength is derived from the contribution you 
have made to ensure the survival of our way of 
life. Part of it is due to such legislative gains 
as compulsory collective bargaining, first estab- 
lished by the present government over three 
years ago. Mainly, of course, organized labour 
has gained ground because of the realization 
of the importance of union in obtaining an 
improved standard of living.” - 

Stating that the trade union movement had 
pioneered in advocating social services, the 
Minister outlined Dominion’ Government ex- 
penditures on various social measures which, 
he said, would total over half a billion dollars 
during the fiscal year, as compared with about 
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fifty million a year in the depths of the 
depression. 

“Our goal,” he declared, “of course, is an 
increasingly better standard of living—more 
for all—greater social benefits. We can obtain 
all we desire under the democratic system 
which has been tested and proven by time. 
Exaggerated claims are made for various 
ideologies but we do not need to worry about 
them. The rich fruits of democracy are no- 
where more in evidence than in Canada. I do 
not say it is perfect—that it cannot be im- 
proved. Of course it can and must be changed 
for the better to meet the needs of the time. 

“To get the best results will require the 
wholehearted interest and contribution of 
every Canadian, of every province, every class 
of people. Labour and management can ‘set 
the table’ by getting closer together—finding 
a formula that will bridge differences and en- 
able us to keep busy and productive—and 
above all happy and hopeful. 

“The establishment of joint production com- 
mittees in upwards of 500 industries has 
helped... 

“The world today suffers from grave in- 
stability both in the governmental and eco- 
nomic spheres. The problems confronting us 
are even more difficult and more complex than 
during the war itself... 

“Two sides are being heard from. One, rep- 
resenting the ideology through which the indi- 
vidual is merely an instrument of the state 
receiving directions in his daily life in the 
spiritual, social and material sphere; the other, 
government given to the world by the British 
people. 

“It is my opinion that the British people 
have made the greatest contribution to the 
development of free government of any other 
known civilization. It is based on the rule 
of law established by the respective legislative 
bodies after a free election by secret ballot 
of the people. 

“The law as it is written is the very corner- 
stone of our way of life and must be freely 
accepted by all individuals and groups in 
society if our institutions are to endure. 

“It is of little avail to go contrary to the 
established law irrespective of the political 
party responsible for its enactment. We can- 
not demand the rights established under the 
Acts of Parliament unless we, at the same 
time, are prepared to conform to them under 
all circumstances.” 


Other Speakers 


The Honourable James Thorn, High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand described the 
labour and -social legislation adopted in his 
country during the past sixty years. 
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“We are living in a world,” he said, “where 
the workers are determined to enjoy good con- 
ditions at their employment, and to have the 
advantages of social welfare legislation. They 
are entitled to these. 

“But on the other hand they have respon- 
sibilities. They have to remember that only 
by production of wealth and services can these 
benefits be made possible. This is the obliga- 
tion which is on them.” 

The Honourable Charles Daley, Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, also spoke briefly at the 
banquet. 


Address of CIO Fraternal Delegate 


Mr. Frank Bender, fraternal delegate from 
the Congress of Industria] Organizations and 
personal representative of President Philip 
Murray, told the Convention that labour in 
the United States had learned the importance 
of exercising its political as well as its economic 
arm. The fact that economic gains could be 
wiped out by legislation had been brought 
home through the adoption of the Taft-Hartley 
law, the provisions of which he described. The 
CIO Political Action Committee was being 
utilized in an attempt to secure the removal 
of this legislation. 


International Affairs 


As a substitute for a number of resolutions 
dealing with various aspects of international 
affairs, the Resolutions Committee introduced 
a lengthy text the main purport of which was 
to denounce on the one hand “rampant and 
militant Russian Communistic imperialism, 
assisted by its ‘fifth columns’ in all countries,” 
and on the other hand “monopoly capitalist 
imperialism,” and to call for a strengthening 
of the United Nations. 

Debate on this resolution occupied the entire 
second afternoon of the Convention. 

Urging rejection of the motion, such speakers 
as George Harris and Clarence Jackson of the 
United Electrical Workers, and Harold Prit- 
chett of the International Woodworkers, said 
that the resolution would be welcomed every- 
where by reactionary forces. They spoke 
against American foreign policy, and urged 
the need for friendship with the U.SS.R. in 
order to stimulate trade and provide jobs. Mr. 
Jackson said the resolution was confused in 


_ that it opposed American imperialism and yet 


would tie Canada to US. foreign policy. 

In support of the resolution, Messrs. Elroy 
Robson, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, Harvey Ladd, International Wood- 
workers, and Murray Cotterill, Toronto 
Labour Council, called for a rejection of both 
imperialisms and the following of a third 
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alternative, which Mr. Ladd described as 
democratic socialism. They argued that there 
was a lack of freedom in the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Pat Conroy said that the Congress 
Executive was “one hundred per cent behind 
the resolution” and urged its adoption. 

On a roll-call vote the motion was adopted 
by 546 votes to 165. 


The text of the resolution was as follows: 


‘Whereas it is to be remembered that the 
Canadian Congress of Labour is, first of all, 
a Canadian organization, and its thinking and 
actions must be first governed by the interests 
of Canada and the Canadian people; and 

Whereas there is a moral obligation for the 
Canadian people to see that justice and wis- 
dom prevail in international relationships to 
the end that peace and freedom be maintained 
for all peoples, the Congress would be remiss 
in its duties if it did not express some degree 
of alarm at the dangerous-trend developing in 
international affairs, and if Canada is to make 
a constructive contribution, it must look with- 
out prejudice on the international situation 
so that its opinions and activities will be 
conducted on a plane that will be of help in 
maintaining peace instead of sowing the seeds 
for future wars; and 

Whereas this Congress is of the opinion 
that the fears of the people of the world are 
today brought about by a rampant and 
militant Russian Communistie imperialism, 
assisted by its “fifth columns” in all countries 
on the one hand, and on the other hand by 
monopoly capitalist imperialism. The peoples 
of the world are caught between these two 
predatory forces. The situation in Greece and 
Indonesia is only incidental evidence of the 
struggle between these two groups seeking 
world domination, while in the United Nations 
Organization the cold hand of the veto para- 
lyses that great body from functioning fully 
in behalf of peace and economic rehabilitation 
of the war-torn countries of the world. The 
proposals of the Secretary of State Marshall 
of the United States of Ameria are, in essence, 
a symbol of the generosity of the people of 
the United States and Canada in giving so 
largely of their treasure. The peoples of 
Canada and the U.S.A. have demonstrated 


Whereas while we seek good relationships 
with all nations, it should, nevertheless, be 
explicitly understood that we are not pre- 
pared to appease any nation, whether it be 
the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A. or any other 
nation. In the furtherance of good relation- 
ships we agree that Canada should negotiate 
trade treaties with Russia or other countries 
so desirfhg such treaties, but it must be made 
abundantly clear that such a treaty must be 
governed by the fundamental consideration 
that Canadian hospitality will not be abused 
as it has been in the past. A treaty with 
Soviet Russia will not mean an attempt by 
Russia, or its agents, to corrupt the citizens 
of this country, and further, that the basis 
of friendships and treaties with all nations 
giving guarantees that we respect the dignities 
and rights of all countries, and equally im- 
portant, calling on all countries to respect our 
dignities and rights as well; 

Therefore be it resolved that this Conven- 
tion of the Canadian Congress of Labour de- 
mands, in the interests of world peace, a 
cessation of the activities of Communistic and 
capitalistic imperialisms, and goes on record 
as demanding the enforcement of freedom for 
all peoples, whether in Greece, Indonesia, or 
in other countries now under some form of 
military domination, whether by Soviet 
Russia, the United States of America, or other 
countries. In this regard we rest our case on 
the fundamental principle that people every- 
where must be free to exercise their own 
rights as we are so doing in this Convention, 
and we therefore call upon the United Nations 
Organization to put its house in order and 
become a militant enforcement agency for 
the peace of the world, as against those whose 
activities are constituting a menace to _ it. 
Further we believe that this position is what 
the Canadian people are taking at the present 
time, and this Congress being a Canadian 
institution must occupy a Canadian position 
for the welfare of the Canadian people, be- 
lieving that in so doing it will be making a 
contribution to the peace and security of the 
world. 


Freedom of Trade Unions 


A substitute resolution introduced by the 


Resolutions Committee dealt with “communist 


their desire to aid the unfortunate peoples of 
the world, and as a result their Governments 
are willing to assist these nations in order to 
restore the world to a proper balance and 
provide the basis for a lasting peace and 
economic security. The peoples of Canada and 
the United States of America have helped, 
and will continue to help, all those who are 
willing to help themselves. In this capacity 
Canada has played a leading role, and has 
been generous to an extent whereby a Cana- 
dian should not be apologetic, or let his coun- 
try be subject to criticism in return for their 
generosity, to the needy people of all nations; 
an 

Whereas in view of the present unsettled 
world situation and the seeming impotency of 
the United Nations Organization to deal with 
a situation of this kind at the moment, it is 
geographically logical: that Canada exercise 
military co-operation with the United States 
of America. Otherwise, Canada would be 
remiss in her duty to her citizens if she did 
not take advantage of all measures for Can- 
ada’s security; and 


and capitalist attempts to stifle the freedom of 
workers.” An entire afternoon was spent in 
debate on this resolution which was adopted 
on division. Its text was as follows: 


Whereas the continuous function of the 
Communist movement is a persistent denuncia- 
tion and baiting of all individuals who do 
not agree with the objectives of Communism, 
and since the function of the trade movement 
is to increase the liberties and freedom of 
its members, and since we hold that the 
attacks of capitalists on the trade union move- 
ment, and application of Communist policy, 
have the same end in view, either the restric- 
tion or the abolition of the freedom of trade 
unionists: ty 

Therefore be it resolved that this Conven- 
tion of the Canadian Congress of Labour con- 
demn and denounce both Communist and capi- 
talist attempts to stifle the freedom of the 
workers, and, 

Be it further resolved that this Convention 
go on record as opposing by all legitimate 
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means any totalitarian philosophy, whether 
it be Communist, Fascist, or a reflection of 
either one; the end result of which will be 
to take away the freedom of the trade unions 
and the masses of the people in general, and, 

Be it further resolved that we call upon 
the members of our Congress unions to devote 
their full strength and activity to the end 
that we will preserve a free tfade union 
movement to enable us to lay a foundation 
that will maintain the functioning of a free 
trade union movement, which aims at a better 
society, bringing economic security, political 
freedom, and a maintenance of the dignity 
and decency for all human beings. 


Political Action 


The debate on a substitute resolution on 
political action brought in by the Resolutions 
Committee was opened by President Mosher. 
He said that the old idea that labour should 
reward its friends and punish its enemies on 
an individual basis was wrong: governments 
were controlled by political parties, and labour 
must concentrate on a party. While the 
C.C.F. was not always right it was the only 
political party behind which labour could rally. 

An amendment introduced by Harold Prit- 
chett would have put the support of the Con- 
vention behind a “federated labour party based 
on the trade union movement,” and instructed 
the incoming Executive to “invite all sections 
of the trade union movement and labour poli- 
tical parties” to join in the establishment of 
such a party and to seek the co-operation of 
farmers to elect a farmer-labour government. 

After an extensive debate the amendment 
was defeated, and the main motion carried, 
as follows:— 


Whereas in former years this Congress has 
endorsed the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, and in those years the C.C.F. has 
now become the recognized political medium 
for labour, farmers ‘and progressive people 
who are seeking an equitable social order, and 
because of the apparent bankruptcy of the 
two old-line parties, and their failure to meet 
the needs of the people, it is obvious that any 
attempts at the reconstruction of new poli- 
tical groupings will only undo the progress 
made by the C.C.F., thereby playing into the 
hands of the two old-line parties: 

Therefore be it resolved that this Congress 
goes on record as recommending to our unions 
that they concentrate their political activity 
through the medium of the C.C.F., and we 
further recommend that all groups ‘of Cana- 
dian citizens who desire to attain the same 
objectives should co-operate in electing the 
C.C.F. both federally and provincially. 


Price Control 


In a debate on price and rent control, a 
number of delegates emphatically expressed 
their concern over the rising cost of living. 
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Opening the debate, Mr. John Wigdor, of 
the United Electrical Workers, said that a 
million and a quarter Canadian workers were 
receiving less in wages than was needed for a 
decent minimum standard of living. He urged 
a “fighting policy” against the. removal of 
controls. 

Mr. Pat Conroy said that for two years the 
Congress and its unions had been constantly 
urging on the Government the need for price 
stability. He estimated that no less than 90 
per cent of the people of Canada had desired 
the continuation of controls. Yet, he con- 
tended, because the other 10 per cent, whose 
personal incomes were not seriously affected 
by rises in the prices of consumers goods and 
whose main concern was profits, were having 
their way, the country was in for “one of the 
most miserable periods in Canadian history.” 
Labour, he said, should serve notice on the 
Government that the Canadian people wanted 
a special session of Parliament to restore price 
control. 


Mr. C. S. Jackson, United Electrical Work- 
ers, urged that a one-day demonstration be 
conducted to give every worker an opportunity 
to express opposition to price rises. This sug- 
gestion gained some support, but was opposed 
by a number of delegates, including Mr. J. E. 
McGuire, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, who called for pressure on 
Members of Parliament as a means of obtain- 
ing action. 


By a unanimous standing vote, the Conven- 
tion adopted the following resolution on price 
control: 


Whereas in the last few months organized 
labour in most basic and major Canadian in- 
dustries has signed wage agreements to run 
for a period of one year, in the firm hope 
and with an honesty of purpose as labour’s 
contribution to stabilizing wages and prices 
in the best interests of our Canadian economy, 
and 

Whereas after the signing of said wage 
agreements, big business immediately em- 
barked on a policy of price increases to boost 
their already record profits, and 

Whereas our Federal Government has now 
failed to take advantage of labour’s sincere 
efforts to stabilize the wage-price structure 
and has removed the subsidies on basic and 
essential commodities such as wheat, flour, 
hides, lumber, etc., and removed from price 
control numerous items that will add to the 
cost of living, nullify any recent wage in- 
creases and so reduce the living standard of 
Canadians to the extent of imposing real] hard- 
ship on a large section of our population; 


Be it therefore resolved that this Conven- 
tion go on record as condemning our Federal 
Government for its recent move towards com- 
plete elimination of subsidies and price con- 
trol to the obvious detriment of Canadian 
citizens generally; and 
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Be it further resolved that we demand of 
the Federal Government that in the interests 
of the national welfare, a special session of 
Parliament be called to deal with the question 
of replacing the subsidies and price controls 
recently removed on basic foodstuffs, clothing, 
and other essentials, and that they re-impose 
the excess profits tax, and investigate all price 
increases since the elimination of price con- 
trol, and punish those guilty of profiteering. 
A separate resolution urged the retention of 

rent control and the reimposition of legisla- 


tion prohibiting evictions. 
Wage Policy 


On wage policy, the Convention unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved that this Convention endorse the 
perpetuation of the National Wage Co-ordin- 
ating Committee, and in view of the chaotic 
economic situation facing all of labour that 
we call upon our affiliates to co-operate in the 
work and decisions of this committee by pur- 
suing a policy designed to protect the stand- 
ards of their members. 

We also call upon all affiliates to take what- 
ever steps may be necessary to secure wage 
increases to offset the’unwarranted increase in 
the cost of living. 


Conditions of Work 


A number of resolutions, which were adopted 
unanimously without debate, put the Congress 
on record as favouring various improvements 
in working conditions through the adoption 
of legislation or other means. 

The first of these resolutions, designed to 
secure uniformity of labour legislation across 
the country, called on the Federal Government 
to hold a conference at least annually at which 
representatives of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments and of labour and employers’ 
organizations would meet for the purpose of 
promoting uniformity and higher standards of 
social legislation, and the adoption of Conven- 
tions approved by the International Labour 
Organization. 

A second resolution endorsed the principle 
of a 40-hour work week and an 8-hour day 
without reduction of take-home pay, these 
objectives to be obtained through legislation 
_and collective bargaining. 

The Congress also urged the adoption of 
legislation whereby all workers in Canada 
might enjoy two weeks’ annual vacation with 
pay. 

The Convention gave its full support to the 
principle of the guardnteed annual wage. 


Taxation 


The Congress unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions urging: immediate refund of compul- 
sory savings credits; the reimposition of the 
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excess profits tax; and the raising of income 
tax exemptions to $1,500 in the case of single 
persons and $2,000 in the case of married 
persons. 


Labour Relations 


The Congress unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution re-affirming its demand for “an over-ali 
national labour code.” The resolution en- 
dorsed the Congress brief presented during the 
summer to the Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons (L.G. Aug, 1947, 
p. 1102) and requested the Executive to pre- 
pare a code based on the brief for submission 
to the Government. It further called for a con- 
centrated campaign on the part of Congress 
affiliates across the country, directed at pro- 
vincial governments and local members of 
Parliament, ‘to secure the adoption of such a 
code at the next session of Parliament in place 
of Bill 338. 

Recognizing that until. the adoption of a 
federal code, provincial codes would either 
remain in force or come into being, the Con- 
gress urged its affiliated unions to 


press their respective provincial governments 
to have all objectionable features removed 
from the codes, and to substitute in their 
place the various features of the Saskatchewan 
Act which, in the opinion of this Congress, is 
the fairest and most constructive Act in 
Canada. 


In a subsequent debate, during the course of 
which several delegates from British Columbia 
expressed strong disapproval of the provisions 
of the B.C. Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act (commonly known as Bill 39), the 
Convention unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 


Be it resolved that this Convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour go on record as 
being opposed to government interference in 
the internal affairs of any trade union by gov- 
ernment-supervised strike votes; giving com- 
fort and support to company unions in the 
name of “employees’ associations” by legis- 
lative enactment of anti-labour laws; fines on 
local unions and its pr ehere for infraction of 
an employers’ code; and 

Be it further resolved that this Convention 
give its unequivocal support to the B.C. Fed- 
eration of Labour’s campaign against Bill 39, 
which denies true democracy “to the trade 
union movement, and demand that the British 
Columbia Government repeal Bill 39 and sub- 
stitute for it a labour code incorporating 
labour’s proposals. 


A resolution referring specifically to govern- 
ment employees asked that the Federal and 
Provincial Governments pass statutes giving 
such workers the right to organize, bargain 
collectively, and negotiate and sign collective 
agreements. 
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Packinghouse Workers’ Strike 


A resolution introduced by Fred Dowling, 
Canadian Director of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, and adopted unanimously, 
pledged “unqualified financial and moral sup- 
port” to the union in its industry-wide strike; 
criticized the “Dominion and some of the 
Provincial Governments” for having “dis- 
regarded the merits of the dispute” and “used 
the bogey of ‘provincial rights’ to support the 
packers;” and urged conciliation on a national 
basis. 


Immigration 


A debate occurred on a resolution on 
immigration which urged: (1) that the 
Federal Government admit as immigrants a 
fair proportion of Displaced Persons without 
regard to their race, colour, creed or national- 
ity; (2) that the admission of these persons 
be not allowed to interfere with the wage 
rates, working conditions and union standards 
of Canadian wage-earners; (3) that the place- 
ment of such persons be accomplished in con- 
junction with the unions operating in the 
industries concerned; and (4) that the Gov- 
ernment regard the Congress and its affiliated 
unions as advisory agents in regard to immi- 
gration. 

The resolution was referred back to the 
Resolutions Committee for rewording and the 
addition of a clause asking that the war 
record of prospective immigrants be con- 
sidered. It was not again considered on the 
floor of the Convention, but was included 
among -.a number of resolutions which were 
favourably referred to the incoming Executive. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Important changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act were recommended by the 
Convention. A Special Committee on the 
subject had earlier in the year submitted 
proposals to the Advisory Committee of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. These 
proposals asked, among other things, that 
benefit rates for claimants with dependents 
be increased; that a new class 8 be established 
for persons earning $34 or more per week, 
with contributions for both employers and 
employees set at 42 cents weekly; that weekly 
contributions be adjusted so that employer 
contributions would equal those of employees; 
that the waiting period be reduced from nine 
to six days; that coverage be extended; that 
non-compensable days be eliminated; that all 
veterans be given credit for military service 
from 1941 to discharge in class 7 or in class 8 
if such a class is created; that workers on 
strike be permitted to continue to contribute 
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to the fund; that vacation credits be pro- 
tected; that the benefit year be extended by 
the period during which the claimant is ill, 
in excepted employment or self-employed; 
that acceptance of referrals at rates less than 
those provided by provincial minimum wage 
regulations be prohibited; that claimants be 
permitted to earn up to $2 a day (instead 
of $1.50) without being disqualified for bene- 
fit; that a claimant be permitted to refuse 
new work if he would thereby be required to 
join a company union; that a number of 
specified conditions be included in the basis 
for determination of “suitable” employment. 
These proposals were endorsed by the 
Convention, which recommended that the 
Committee continue its work, and _ also 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved that the Congress Committee on 
Unemployment Insurance be instructed to 
investigate and report on the feasibility of 
(a) An increase of 50 per cent in unemploy- 

ment insurance benefits without increase 
in contributions; 

(b) The elimination of classes 1, 2, 3, and 4 
in the unemployment insurance schedule 
and their replacement by a single class; 

(c) The reduction of the period of disquali- 
fication from six to two weeks in cases 
of discharge for cause; 


And be it further resolved that this Con- 
vention register its protest at the recent 
introduction of employment separation forms 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
which omit the reason for separation from 
employment on the employee’s copy, but in- 
clude it on the copies retained by the 
employer and the Commission; and that the 
Commission be urged to rectify this unjusti- 
fiable and inequitable treatment forthwith. 

The. Convention also stressed the import- 
ance of a wider knowledge of the Act among 
workers generally, and recommended more 
active participation by unions before Courts 
of Referees and the Umpire, and that at 
least one officer in every local be responsible 
for knowledge of the Act and able to assist 
unemployed members. 


Other Social Legislation 


Resolutions dealing with other social legis- 
lation advocated: 


that. the Federal Government proceed at 
once with a national health insurance plan; 

that. “adequate old age pensions commen- 
surate with decent living standards” be paid 
at the age of 60, without a means test; 

that Mothers’ Allowances be increased to 
provide “at least a standard of health and 
decency”; and 

that workmen’s compensation benefits be 
increased to 100 per cent of earnings. 


The Convention also passed a resolution 
urging the Federal Government to take the 
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necessary steps in conjunction with the prov- 
inces to institute an overall social security 
plan. 


Housing and Public Works 


In regard to housing the Convention 
favoured a government-subsidized low-rental 
program, the establishment of a Crown com- 
pany to manufacture the component parts of 
houses, and low-cost loans. 

As a means to “maintain full employment 
at trade union rates,” The Congress also urged 
the Government “to immediately plan large- 
scale public works, such as irrigation, hos- 
pitals, low-cost public housing, recreational 
centres, schools, homes for the aged, rural 
electrification, and highways.’ Immediate 
commencement of the St. Lawrence Water- 
ways development as a national public works 
scheme to be retained as a self-sustaining pub- 
lic utility was also urged, while the Congress 
requested the Provincial and Federal Gov- 
ernments to undertake reforestation on a 
major scale. 


Co-operatives 


Mr. L. J. Bright, Secretary of the Co-opera- 
tive Union of Saskatchewan, addressed the 
Congress and told delegates of the many types 
of industry the co-operatives had built up in 
Saskatchewan. 

The Congress placed itself whole-heartedly 
behind the Co-operative Union of Canada, 
recorded its opposition to “restrictive” tax 
legislation imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and decided to endeavour to extend 
relationships between farmer organizations and 
labour. It also concurred in principle and 
referred to the incoming Executive a resolu- 
tion requesting the CCL to organize a co- 
operative information bureau to _ provide 
speakers and literature in order that CCL 
trade unionists “may actively assist in the 
organization and development of co-operatives 
in every section of ‘the country.” 


Racial and Religious Intolerance 


The Congress pledged unqualified assistance 
in the solution of “the world-problem of 
human relations, race-hatred and bigotry” in 
a resolution which also declared: 


Recognizing that the labour movement has 
always been one of the first victims of the 
pernicious doctrines of race-hate whose dis- 
seminators are once again becoming active 
in Canada, the Congress further pledges 
itself to combat racial and religious intoler- 
ance whenever and wherever they threaten. 


The Convention congratulated the Congress 
Committee to Combat Racial Discrimination 
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“on its effectiveness during the past year, as 
shown by its establishment of local committees 
to combat racial intolerance in Winnipeg, 
Toronto and Montreal.” It also recommended 
the continuation of the publication Canadian 
Labour Reports which stresses the threat of 
intolerance to the labour movement. 


The subject of discrimination was also 
introduced into a resolution which asked the 
Government to undertake a subsidized train- 
ing program to deal with the shortage of 
nurses. To this resolution was added an 
amendment which expressed the Congress’ 
condemnation of hospital boards which refuse 
admittance to trainees because of race, colour 
or creed. 

Addressing the Convention, Mr. Michael 
Rubinstein, National Chairman of the Jewish 


Labour Committee, said im part: 


“Let no one harbour the false illusion that 
racial tolerance is a charitable act towards 
the victims of intolerance, or at best an act 
of decency by the majority toward the 
minority. Such an attitude is indirectly an 
admission of the right to oppress our fellow 
men. Tolerance, the recognition of the right 
of minorities, is am act of self-preservation of 
our own rights. It is really an act of self- 
defence on the part of democracy and especi- 
ally labour, which in itself, is often the victim 
of legal and political discrimination... . 

“Trade unionism as such—and I speak to 
you from personal knowledge as a veteran of 
the trade union movement—is the greatest 
factor I know of for racial harmony. For the 
very existence of a trade union depends on 
the welcoming into its ranks of everybody in 
the trade regardless of his origin, colour or 
belief. To that extent trade unionism is a 
great democratic force for unit;.” 


Constitutional Questions 


Several amendments to the Constitution of 
the CCL were adopted at the Convention, 
one of which raised the per capita tax of 
local chartered unions from 50 to 75 cents a 
month. The most extensive debate, however, 
developed over a proposal which failed to 
carry, which would have altered the voting 
procedure at the Convention. 

Supporters of this proposal declared that 
under the present constitutional system, 
unions having‘a considerable number of small 
locals were allowed to bring a disproportion- 
ately large number of delegates to the Con- 
vention, whereas unions having a small number 
of big locals did not have a voting strength 
commensurate with their heavy membership. 
The amendment would have instituted a 
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voting system whereby each unit would be 
allotted a number of votes based on its 
membership. 

Opponents of the proposal argued that it 
would lead to a system of block voting, which 
they considered undesirable, that the proposed 
procedure would considerably lengthen the 
amount of time necessary to take a vote, and 
that the present system gave a more effective 
voice to the rank and file. 

The motion having been lost by a show of 
hands, a demand for a roll-call vote was also 
defeated by a count of 537 to 179. 


Labour Unity 


That “organic unity is the first requirement 
to effectively meet the dangers and pitfalls 
facing Canadian labour” was the keynote of 
a resolution on labour unity. 

Stating that Congress officers had done 
everything possible to implement the policy 
laid down at previous Conventions of organic 
unity with the Trades and Labour Congress, 
the resolution instructed the incoming Exec- 
utive to “persist in their efforts to create 
one large progressive labour organization in 
Canada,” and to “publicly name a standing 
committee which will be available at any 
time to enter into such negotiations.” 


Bill of Rights 


The Congress advocated the introduction 
of a Canadian Bill of Rights at the next 
session of Parliament, and the preparation of 
a Congress brief thereon, to be presented to 
the appropriate Parliamentary Committee. 


ILO and WFTU 


Reports on the Conferences of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, held in Europe 
during June, were presented by Mr. C. H. 
Millard, who had attended both meetings. 

Mr. Millard’s report stated that the WFTU 
should not be condemned as a Communist 
organization, with Communist political pur- 
poses, but rather “should be judged on its 
record, its declared and demonstrated pur- 
poses, and in the light of the conditions in 
which it must operate.... 


“It must be remembered that, just as the 


United Nations is made up of member states 
in various stages of development and having 
widely divergent political systems, so the 
WFTU is composed of national centres in 
various stages of political and trade union 
development. Thus those who remain outside 
the WFTU simply because they disagree with 
others who have affiliated, are in the same 
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position as their country would be if it 
stayed outside the United Nations. Such 
national labour centres must assume their full 
share of responsibility for the success or 
failure of the WFTU, for there can be no 
labour isolation in this collective world.” 

He urged renewed effort to secure the 
affiliation of the Trades and Labour Congress 
to the WFTU. He also suggested the estab- 
lishment of a CCL international department, 
to provide members with accurate and up-to- 
date information about the development of 
the international labour movement and to 
work with other trade union international 
offices, especially the secretariat of the WFTU. 

Turning to the ILO, Mr. ‘Millard declared 
that “neither our Government nor labour has 
attached sufficient importance to our mem- 
bership in the ILO.” Canada’s delegation to 
the Geneva Conference, he said, “besides 
being numerically inadequate, was not suffi- 
ciently representative, especially in the gov- 
ernment and workers’ sections.” 

He praised the objectives of the ILO, its 
tripartite structure, the Conference procedure, 
and the wealth of informational material that 
the ILO had accumulated and which was 
available to member countries. 

He criticized the fact that Canada, with 
its “provincial system of labour legislation”, 
was unable to ratify and apply International 
Labour Conventions, but must send them to 
the provinces for ratification. “There is a 
moral responsibility to accept decisions and 
discharge obligations. According to the record 
received at Geneva, Canada’s performance is 
far from perfect. Out of a total of 67 Con- 
ventions adopted by the ILO Canada has 
only ratified 11. She voted for an additional 
38, but has not ratified. Again it is claimed 
that many of these Conventions find practical 
application im one or more of the provinces, 
but, aside from the unsatisfactory state of 
these affairs in Canada, our country in these 
international organizations finds itself in the 
rather ridiculous position of not being able 
to speak or act as a nation.” 

Mr. Millard’s principal recommendations 
were as follows:— 


To insure that at least ILO standards of 
social and working conditions will be avail- 
able to all Canadian working men and 
women, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
should make every effort to secure: 


(a) If necessary, an amendment to the 
British North America Act permitting a 
national labour code and uniform regu- 
lations for labour inspection and employ- 
ment service. 

(b) The development of either joint or 
tripartite national industrial councils. 


(c) The widest possible distribution of ILO 
information and news. 
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Education and Publicity 


Appreciation of the CBC for its coverage 
of labour matters was expressed in the report 
of the Convention’s Committee on Education 
and Publicity. The report attacked “distor- 
tions” in certain newspapers and private radio 
stations. Various devices were outlined for 
making union members better informed, 
assimilating new members and training leaders. 
Delegates were urged to co-operate with school 
boards and in the development of adult 
education. 

A resolution, which was referred favourably 
to the incoming Executive, urged that free 
education at all levels be made available to 
all people, and that the Federal Government 
assume a share of the costs of education 
through grants-in-aid to the provinces. 


Strike Fund 


A debate on several resolutions calling for 
an organized procedure for the handling of 
money contributed to strike funds evoked 
general agreement that some sort of policy 
was desirable both at the Dominion and 
Provincial levels. It was decided to leave 
the question to the incoming Executive. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted at the Convention 
put the Congress on record as follows: 


Pressing for a revision of the present 
method by which the cost-of-living index is 
calculated; 

Recommending to the Federal Government 
the permanent organization of a Standards 
Division to see that the quality of commodi- 
ties is maintained to the advantage of the 
consumer ; 

Urging the Federal Government to adjust 
sub-standard wage schedules in Government 
establishments; 

Asking the establishment of a Government- 
owned and controlled banking system; 

Requesting the provision of postal-free 
delivery of all regulation food parcels to the 
United Kingdom during the present emerg- 
ency; 

Asking that all radio broadcasting in Can- 
ada be made a public utility; 

Supporting “the legitimate demands of the 
organized teaching profession in Canada re- 
garding better remuneration, working condi- 
tions, ete.”; 

Supporting the organized farm movement 
in their attempt to get -a fair price for all 
their products; 

Requesting the Federal Government to set 
up clinics for research work on such dis- 
eases as cancer, polio, arthritis and silicosis; 

Commending the Ontario Department of 
Health for conducting TB X-ray surveys in 
plants throughout the province, and urging 
that this program be made permanent; 
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Calling on the governments having juris- 
diction to institute public inquiries into the 
causes of three recent mining disasters with 
the purpose of determining responsibility; 

Asking Congress unions to do their best to 
co-operate with the Amalgamated Building and 
Construction Workers of Canada in widening 
the influence of this union in the building and 
construction industry; 

Demanding “that the export of raw iron 
ore be stopped while manufactured steel is 
being imported,’ and that “immediate steps 
be taken to establish sufficient blast furnaces 
to manufacture our own steel requirements”. 

Asking the Federal Government in conjunc- 
tion with the various provinces, to conduct a 
reorganization of the steel and coal industries 
“for the purpose of seeing that they are 
operated in the public interest”. 

Urging the Federal Government to retain 
the requirement that 65 per cent of the con- 
tent of all Canadian-made automobiles be 
Canadian; 

Asking the enactment of legislation pre- 
venting Canadian shipping interests from pur- 
chasing obsolete vessels, and providing for 
the inspection and scrapping of unseaworthy 
eraft; 

Asking the amendment of Section 239 of 
the Canada Shipping Act so as to grant 
unions the right to have their representatives 
aboard ship: 

Urging an increase in the ad valorem duty 
on ship repair and new construction work per- 
formed abroad to a rate comparable with 
that of competitive shipping companies; 

Endorsing CARE and recommending it to 
Canadian workers as a means of sending 
assistance to friends and brother trade union- 
ists in Europe; 

Approving co-operation 
organizations; 

Asking amendment of the Veterans’ Land 
Act to enable any veteran to build wherever 
he may choose; 

Asking labour representation on the Board 
of Directors of the Bank of Canada; 

Requesting amendment of the Dominion 
Elections Act to provide two hours off work 
during working hours paid for by the em- 
ployer on election day, and lowering of the 
eligible voting age to 18 years; 

Condemning the Government of Quebec for 
“its use of force against picket lines, union- 
smashing tactics, and the jailing of labour 
leaders”. 

Asking the incoming Executive to inaugur- 
ate a program to encourage members of locals 
to purchase only union-made merchandise and 
demand union services. 


with veterans’ 


Resolutions Referred to Incoming Executive 


Those resolutions which were before the 
Convention but not dealt with by the close of 
its sessions were considered to be non-con- 
troversial and were referred to the incoming 
Executive for necessary action. Some of these 
advocated: the abolition of the Senate; lifting 
of the ban on oleomargarine; an expanded 
program of national parks; amendment of the 
B.N.A. Act to give the Federal Government 
power to establish a uniform system of educa- 
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tion, a national labour code, and a national 
health scheme; maintenance of freight rates at 
present levels. 

A resolution on shipping asked that all ships 
primarily engaged in Canadian trad:2, and all 
Canadian naval vessels, be built, manned and 
repaired in Canada. This resolution also called 
for a tonnage replacement program, and the 
establishment of a Maritime Commission. 

Two resolutions favouring credit arrange- 
ments with foreign countries, and specifically 
“financial and moral support” to the British 
people, both pointed out that such action 
would be beneficial to the Canadian economy. 

Also referred to the incoming Executive were 
a number of resolutions deemed to be limited 


Canadian and Catholic 


\\/ ith 375 accredited delegates in atten- 
dance, the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour held its twenty-sixth 
annual convention in Saint Hyacinthe, Quebec, 
from the 14th to the 18th of September. 

The report of the general secretary indicated 
an increase of 7,000 members among the 
affiliates of the Confederation which included 
345 syndicates and 15 professional federations 
at the convention. The Federation of Muni- 
cipal Employees, founded the previous April, 
was reported to have 5,000 members distributed 
among 27 syndicates. The total membership 
of the Confederation was reported as now 
being over 70,000. 

Some 200 resolutions were placed before the 
Convention dealing with problems of labour 
legislation, political and social economy, and 
various other matters. 


Presidential Address 


The principal address of the Convention was 
presented by Mr. Gerard Picard, president of 
the Confederation. In commencing his address, 
Mr. Picard said: “In presenting my first report 
to the Convention, as general president of the 
CCCL, I am going to limit myself to making 
two fundamental claims . . . which, if granted, 
would mark a considerable advance in our 
legislation. 
are the following: (1) a Labour Code; (2) 
Labour Courts.” 

Mr. Picard called for a Labour Code which 
would include more than legislation regulating 
collective bargaining or the compilation in one 
volume of all labour laws. While praising Bill 
No. 338 as “the most progressive legislation to 
date” the speaker asserted that it was “not at 
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in scope and not appropriate for action by a 
national Convention. Special measures by the 
Federal Government, such as the erection of 
a bridge across the Strait of Canso and a 
bridge or tunnel from Halifax to Dartmouth, 
to develop the economy of the Maritimes and 
promote full employment. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, A. R. Mosher; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Pat Conroy; Vice-Presidents, Alex McAuslane, 
Sol Spivak; Executive Committee, C. H. 
Millard, 8. Barrett, J. E. McGuire, T. Prezeau, 
and T, Brannigan, All positions were con- 
tested. 


Confederation of Labour 


all” a Labour Code. A plea was made for a 
code which would be the expression of social 
justice and would outline the legal frame of 
labour relations, social security and assistance, 
with appropriate standards and definitions. 

The plan for a Labour Code could be de- 
rived, he stated, from other countries and from 
conventions adopted by conferences of the 
International Labour Organization. Part of 
present provincial legislation could be used. 
Mr. Picard suggested the following as section 
headings of the Labour Code: Department of 
Labour, Labour Regulations, Labour Agree- 
ments, Minimum Wages and various laws 
relating to wages, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, Social Security, Social Assistance, Strikes 
and Lockouts, Picketing. 

The President of the CCCL expressed the 
opposition of his organization to a Labour 
Code “whereby the federal government by ab- 
sorbing provincial jurisdiction would expand 
into all branches of economic life.’ He con- 
sidered it was easier for the people of a prov- 
ince to make themselves understood by the 
provincial government. Mr. Picard stated 
that “no attack on tthe federal government nor 
unreserved approval of actual provincial legis- 
lation” was intended. 

In appealing for Labour Courts, Mr. Picard 
declared that regular courts were too slow, 
formal and expensive. While the procedure, 
he thought, was justified in inheritance cases, 
it would not do for labour conflicts. Moreover, 
as certain matters were reserved for special 
courts, civil, criminal, Admiralty, Exchequer 
and otherwise, he considered it was logical to 
have special courts for labour. 
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The Labour Courts should not, in his 
opinion, be a division of the Superior Court 
nor should they receive cases which could be 
settled by arbitration. The Courts should be 
asked to rule only in cases where “rights” 
were involved. Conflicts involving “interests” 
or claims arising from labour contracts should 
be left to negotiation, conciliation, arbitration, 
or strike or lockout. Strikes, he stated, would 
be prohibited in regard to questions of legal 
rights but would be permitted in a conflict of 
claims once the legal procedure was exhausted. 

The President of a Labour Court, he said, 
should be a person with legal training, while 
the other members should be equally repre- 
sentative of employer associations and labour 


syndicates. Procedure before the Courts, he 
contended, should be simple, quick, and 
inexpensive. Important decisions should be 


published, and for a time at least should be 
final and without appeal. 

Mr. Picard stated that confronted with 
“actual social problems” the CCCL would 
press as firmly for Labour Courts as for a 
Labour Code. 


Address of Mr. J. G. Bisson 


Among the other speakers was the Chairman 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Mr. J. G. Bisson, who brought greetings to 
the delegates from ‘the federal government, 
and in particular from the Honourable Humph- 
rey Mitchell, Federal] Minister of Labour. He 
emphasized the Minister’s appreciation of the 
work done by the Catholic syndicates. In 
closing, Mr. Bisson described the important 
role that the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission plays in the field of social security. 


Other Speakers 


Another speaker was the Hon. H. Delisle, 
Minister of State in the Province of Quebec, 
representing the Hon. Antonio Barrette, Pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour. After expressing 
regret at Mr. Barrette’s absence, he informed 
the Convention that “Mr. Barrette is always 
_ prepared to collaborate with any union and 
to listen to the claims of the workers.” Mr. 
Delisle then pointed out the importance and 
necessity of study mainly through the estab- 
lishment of labour colleges where training 
could be offered leaders who would defend 
the interests of labour. ‘Congratulations on 
the accomplishments of the Syndicates were 
also offered by the Honourable Adelard God- 
bout, Leader of the Provincial Opposition. 
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Resolutions Applicable to Federal 
Government 


In regard to prices the delegates at the Con- 
vention asked the federal government to re- 
impose price controls until production became 
sufficient for consumer requirements. The 
recommendation was also made that a com- 
mission be formed before which manufacturers 
would have to justify any increase of their 
products or services. Each province would 
have a branch of such a commission with mem- 
bers from the government, employers, labour 
organizations, co-operatives and consumers. 

The CCCL also passed a resolution request- 
ing the federal government to raise income tax 
exemption to $3,000 for married people and 
to $2,000 for single persons. Claims for addi- 
tional income tax should be made within 12 
months of the filing of the form while repay- 
ment by the Department of Finance of exces- 
sive income tax returns should also be made 
within the same period. 

A plea was made for continued family allow- 
ances to children over 16 who continue their 
studies. Equal allowances should be granted 
to all children of a family without regard to 
their number. Also requested was an increase 
in family allowances proportionate to the cost 
of living. 

Several suggestions were made in regard to 
unemployment insurance. The CCCL felt 
that five representatives should be named for 
the principal economic regions of the Prov- 
ince; ‘this, it was considered, would decentralize 
the administration of the law in a practical 
fashion. 

‘Further suggested amendments were: reduc- 
tion from 9 to 3 days of the time necessary 
before an insured person may draw unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, increase of benefits 
in proportion to the cost of living, and benefit 
payments after 160 instead of 180 days of 
contributions. Technical training for unem- 
ployed workers was also proposed as a help in 


obtaining work more easily. 


Provincial Legislation 


A resolution passed by the Convention re- 
quested the Provincial Government to amend 
the Labour Relations Act so as to make 
legal union security clauses in collective agree- 
ments. The CCCL also requested the estab- 
lishment of a law of family housing credit. 
Several amendments were proposed for the 
laws governing accidents at work, syndicates 
of professional workers, minimum wages and 
differences between public services and their 
employees. 
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The Provincial Government was asked to 
amend the law of motor vehicles to better 
protect pedestrians and to reduce the number 
of highway accidents by the establishment of 
compulsory insurance for automobilists and 
regular inspection of motor vehicles. 


Other Resolutions 


Several other resolutions passed by the con- 
vention of the CCCL advocated: 

The cessation of immigration until the 
solution of the problems of housing and 
unemployment; 

Amendment to the national housing regu- 
lations to facilitate housing to wage-earners, 
with special regard to rates of interest, initial 
payment, and decentralized administration; 

Pensions for invalids on the same principle 
as pensions for the blind; 

The adoption of a national flag proposed by 
La Ligue du Drapeau national, and the choice 
of O Canada as a national anthem; 


British Trades 


HE seventy-ninth annual Trades Union 

Congress was held at Southport, England, 
September 1 to 5, 1947. The President was 
Mr. G. W. Thomson, the Chairman of the 
General Council. There were 837 delegates 
representing 187 organizations having an ap- 
proximate membership of 7,540,000, including 
1,217,000 female members, an increase of 869,000 
as compared with the total represented at the 
Congress in 1946. 

Among the leading speakers who addressed 
the Congress were Right Hon. George Isaacs, 
Minister of Labour and National Service; 
Right Hon. Ernest Eevin, Foreign Secretary ; 
Mr. G. J. Richardson, and Mr. G. 8. Zander, 
fraternal delegates from the American Federa- 
tion of Labour; Mr. E. Kupers, Vice-President 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions; and 
Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker, fraternal delegate from 
the Labour Party. 


Presidential Address 
The President, Mr. G. W. Thomson, in his 


address at the opening of the Congress, dealt - 


at length with the economic problems that con- 
fronted Great Britain and the difficulties of 
the task of rebuilding and re-shaping work 
economy. These difficulties, he said, may tax 
the powers of leadership in the unions and in 
the Congress, but “overcome they must be, if 
we are to save ourselves by our own exer- 
tions in the dark days that are upon us”. He 
asserted that efforts were being made to build 
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Opposition to conscription for any extra- 
territorial war and the banning of the Labour- 
Progressive Party and the Witnesses of 
Jehovah. 


Election of Officers 


A new executive was chosen at the closing 
session of the Convention. Messrs. Gerard 
Picard, Romeo Ethier and Andre Roy were 
respectively re-elected by acclamation as gen- 
eral president, secretary-treasurer and general 
secretary... Other members elected to the 
Executive were Mr. Emile Tellier, Three 
Rivers, first vice-president; Mr. Angelo Forte, 
Montreal, second vice-president; Mr. Alphonse 
Roberge, Quebec City, third vice-president; 
Mr. L. P. Boily, Jonquiere, fourth vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Romeo Vallee, Sherbrooke, fifth 
vice-president; and Mr, F. X. Legare, Rimou- 
ski, sixth vice-president. 


Union Congress 


up a new international order which would lead 
to concord and co-operation in place of 
national rivalries and discords. He declared 
that stable prosperity cannot be achieved until 
the economic organization throughout ‘the 
world was treated as a whole. 

Turning ito the activities of the General 
Council of the Congress during the past year, 
the President said that the time had come 
when ways and means should be found to 
permit greater participation of the workers in 
the field of management and when the prob- 
lem of the training which would allow this to 
be done most effectively must be thought out. 
He referred to the fuel and power shortage of 
the winter of 1946-47 as emphasizing the short- 
age and mal-distribution of manpower for 
securing the maximum production in essential 
industries and services. He declared that the 
trade union movement is willing and able to 
assist in overcoming the difficulties of achiev- 
ing a stable economy, but that all other sec- 
tions of the community had responsibilities 
also. He said that trade untonists felt that 
there were still people in comparative idleness 
or in unessential occupations who could be 
transferred to seriously undermanned indus- 
tries. He claimed that “much could be done 
to increase the efficiency of management in 
various ways and the development and use of 
joint production committees and similar ma- 
chinery could be very helpful”. 
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The President concluded by saying that it 
was “as a nation and by our own exertions 
that we must solve our problem ... The 
situation demanded the conscious effort of 
every man and woman in the country”. 


Address by Minister of Labour 


Right Hon. George Isaacs, Minister of 
Labour and National Services outlined the 
Government’s proposal for the direction of 
labour. He said that while it was necessary to 
insure that the proposed “control of Engage- 
ment Order” was made effective, “the power 
of direction would be ‘used with reason and 
sympathy. The aim would be to offer a choice 
of important work and to obtain agreement 
by persuasion rather than direction”. 


Direction of Labour 


The General Council in its report accepted 
tthe view of the Government that to be effec- 
tive, the Control of Engagement Order should 
involve a limited direction of labour in order 
- to secure the better distribution of manpower. 
Although subjected to considerable criticism, 
the action of the Council was approved by a 
large majority. 


International Policy 


The Foreign Secretary, Right Hon. Ernest 
Bevin, in his address to the Congress made 
certain “informal suggestions” with respect to 
the gold reserves held by the United States 
and the formation of a British Commonwealth 
customs union. The debate on international 
policy centred on the following resolution: 


“In view of the importance of preventing any 
division among the countries of Europe, which 
might result in a separatist, instead of a united 
policy being pursued, this Congress pays tribute 
to the work of the Foreign Secretary, and asks 
him to continue his efforts to unify and solidify 
the democratic countries of Europe to enable 
them, and us, to rebuild our economic structure 


which is of vital importance to the peace of . 


the world.” 


Following a lengthy discussion in which 
amendments were presented asking that the 
foreign policy be directed towards establishing 
trade and commercial relationships with all 
European democracies and Russia, and also for 
a reduction in the armed forces, the amend- 
ments were defeated and the resolution 
adopted. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


The Congress defeated a resolution criticiz- 
ing the Government for failure to introduce 
legislation providing for the nationalization of 
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the iron and steel industry and urging the 
General Council to press for such legislation. 
It was pointed out that the Government’s 
policy had not been changed, and that it was 
intended to nationalize the industry during the 
life of the present Parliament. The matter 
of timing had to be considered, however, and 
the Government was unable to give assurance 
that a bill would be introduced in Parliament 
during the forthcoming session. 


Other Resolutions 


Among other resolutions passed by the Con- 
gress were ithe following: 


Profits and Prices—Urging that the Govern- 
ment create immediately more effective ma- 
chinery for the investigation of costs of produc- 
tion and distribution and of the level of profits 
and take such action as is found necessary to 
protect the interests of the consumer and the 
purchasing power of wages. 


Production—Approving the setting up by the 
Government of an-economic planning board and 
suggesting that such a plan (a) should clearly 
indicate priorities and production targets for 
the next two years; (b) promote maximum home 
production of food and give practical assistance 
to agriculture; (c) eliminate imperialistic com- 
mitments and insure that import and export 
trade is firmly linked with all other democratic 
countries. 


Building Program—That the Government 
initiate a public inquiry into the building 
industry. 

That the General Council appoint a committee 
to cover the planning and allocation of raw 
materials, fuel, machinery, productive space and 
labour for the production of building materials, 
fittings and equipment and the relation of this 
production to the achievement of a comprehen- 
sive building program. 

Equality of Pay and Opportunity—That the 
General Council continue to press for the imple- 
mentation of the Congress policy of equal pay 
for equal work and equal opportunities for 
women. 


Factories Act—That the General Council 
study the Factories Act with a view to suggest- 
ing amendments to bring it up to date, the 
appointment and training of more inspectors, in- 
cluding strengthening of specialist branches, 
especially the medical and chemical branches. 


Workers’ Participation in Management—That 
affiliated organizations consider (a) the best 
ways and means of securing the fullest produc- 
tive capacity in national and non-nationalized 
industries; (b) examine the machinery operat- 
ing in their respective industries with a view 
to insuring the success of labour’s economic 
plans. 


Overseas Trading—Approving the Govern- 
ment’s action in endeavouring to extend and in- 
crease trading relations with U.S.S.R. and other 
European countries, 


Miss Florence Hancock, Chief Woman Officer 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
was elected President for the year 1947-48. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada, 1939 to 1946 


AGE rates in 1946 were 9:4 per cent 

higher than in 1945, according to the 
latest annual survey of wages and hours in 
Canada by the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 

The accompanying table contains index 
numbers of wage rates by industries, and by 
main groups of industries, for the period 
1939 to 1946. As the index is based on rates 
in the year 1939 as 100 the percentage increase 
in any of the years compared with 1939 may 
be determined by subtracting 100 from the 
index number for any industry or group 
shown in the table. 

The general index or average for all indus- 
tries was 55:2 per cent higher in (1946 than 
in 1939, and 9-4 per cent higher than in 1945. 
This compares with an increase from 1944 to 
1945 of 2:8 per cent, of 3-1 per cent in 1944 


over 1943, of 9:1 per cent in 1943 over 1942, 
of 8 to 9 per cent in each of the two preced- 
ing years, and of 3-9 per cent from 1939 to 
1940. 

In the main industrial groups the largest 
percentage increase in 1946 over 1945 was 11-4 .- 
per cent in Transportation and Communica- 
tion. In the same comparison, the index for 
Manufacturing was higher by 10-2 per cent, 
the Construction index increased 9-8 per cent, 
Logging 9-2 per cent, Service (Laundries) 8-9 
per cent and Mining 3-0 per cent. 

Report No. 29, “Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1946”, which contains 
average wage rates for the main occupations 
im many industries in addition to tables of 
index numbers, will be available in the near 
future as a supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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International Labour Organization 





Thirtieth Session of International Labour Conference 


OR its Thirtieth Session! held during 

June and July, 1947, the International 
Labour Conference for the first time since 
1939 returned to the pre-war headquarters of 
the International Labour Organization at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Delegates from forty-eight member states 
of the ILO took part in the work of the Con- 
ference.. The majority of the delegations were 
tripartite, consisting of workers’, employers’, 
and government representatives. 


The principal subjects under discussion were 
freedom of association and industrial rela- 
tions, labour inspection, employment service 
organization, and social policy in dependent 
territories. ‘The decisions of the Conference 
on these subjects were embodied in the form 
of six International Labour Conventions, two 
Recommendations, and a number of Resolu- 
tions. The Conference also debated the 
Report of the Director-General of the ILO, 
studied the way in which previously-adopted 
Conventions are being applied in the various 
member countries, considered financial and: 
budgetary questions relating to the ILO, and 
reviewed its Standing Orders. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian Government Delegates were 
Messrs. Paul-Emile Renaud, Charge d’Affaires 
ad interim, Berne, and Harry Hereford, 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, assisted by Messrs. V. C. Phelan and 
J. A. McClelland of the Department of Labour 
as technical advisers. 

Mr. Harry Taylor, Canadian National Car- 
bon Co. Ltd., Toronto, was the Employers’ 
Delegate, his advisers being Messrs. H. W. 
Macdonnell, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, G. V. V. Nicholls, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Allan C. Ross, Canadian Construc- 
tion Association. . 

The Workers’ Delegate was Mr. Carl E. 
Berg, Vice-President, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, and his advisers were Messrs. 
William Page, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, C. H. Millard, United 


1 The Report of the Canadian Government Delegates 
on this meeting will be issued shortly as a supplement 
to the Lanour Gazerrs. This article comprises a brief 
summary of the work of the Conference, 


Steelworkers of America, and Alphonse 
Roberge, Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. 

The Hon. C. C. (Williams, Minister of 
Labour, Saskatchewan, Mr. A. A. Heaps, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, and 
Mr. W. L. Best, Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, who had been named to attend 
the Conference, were unable to be present. 


Freedom of Association 


The placing of “freedom of association and 
industrial relations”? on the agenda of the 
Conference arose in an unusual fashion. The 
subject had been placed before the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations at 
its fourth session last March, by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. At the same 
time, the American Federation of Labour had 
laid a memorandum on the question before 
the Council. 

The Council’s decision was to request the 
ILO to consider the question at its Confer- 
ence in June, and to report back to the Coun- 
cil’s fifth session. 

In spite of the fact that the Council’s 
request to the ILO was received only on April 
18, the Office was able in a very brief period 
to prepare an excellent report on the whole 
problem of the right of workers and employers 
to organize and also to draft comprehensive 
and detailed texts for consideration by the 
Conference. 

It was the general opinion of the Confer- 
ence that freedom of association was perhaps 
the most important of the agenda items, for 
not only does the right of workers and em- 
ployers to freely organize and to be repre- 
sented in industrial matters by unfettered 
associations underlie the very principles of 
the International Labour Organization, but 
this was the first occasion upon which the 
United Nations had referred a question to the 
ILO as provided for in the agreement entered 
into by the two organizations less than one 
year previously. 

The subject was referred to a Committee 
of the Conference, the main points developed 
during the deliberations being briefly as 
follows: 


(1) Although all agreed upon the essential 
principle of freedom of association and more 
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specifically, the rights of trade unions, there 
were many sharp differences as to the detailed 
significance of that principle, on its practical 
application, and on the wording to be used 
to express the views of the International 
Labour Organization. These differences invar- 
iably were between workers and employers 
with government members taking somewhat 
of a middle course. 

(2) It was pointed out by more than one 
government member (including Canada’s) 
that “freedom of association” was to be under- 
stood as being subject always to ordinary 
domestic laws in relation to public order. 
Government members, while admitting the 
desirability of not including this point at all 
appropriate locations in the text, insisted that 
this was the understood background—a view 
accepted by the Committee. 

(3) It was stated before the Committee that 
in some countries today, legislative and admin- 
istrative action hampers and interferes with 
the free right to organize. (The memorandum 
from the World Federation of Trade Unions 
speaks in the same vein.) No country or 
countries were specified however. e 

(4) The question of whether the “closed 
shop” agreement between employers and em- 
ployees (or any other form of union security) 
is in violation of the principle of freedom of 
association, arose more than once in the dis- 
cussions. Employers took the position em- 
phatically that the “closed shop” is a species 
of coercion, and hence denies the right of a 
free choice to the individual. The workers 
strongly opposed this view, submitting that 
union security is a necessity to promote sta- 
bility in industrial relations, and as well to 
protect the workers’ organization from dis- 
sentient minorities. In the outcome the 
majority of the government members sup- 
ported the view that some degree of union 
membership security, when arrived at by free 
collective bargaining between representatives 
of workers and employers, is not in violation 
of the spirit of freedom of association, and 
this view finally prevailed. 

(5) One further point pressed by the 
workers related to the setting up of some 
form of international machinery to supervise 
the establishment and maintenance of free- 
dom of association in the various countries. 
This, it was admitted, raised issues of “creat 
complexity and difficulty,” involving for 
example, the sovereignty of states. A com- 
promise proposal, advanced by the British 
Government member, was finally adopted. 
Specifically the British proposal was for a 
Resolution to be adopted by the Conference, 
requesting the Governing Body to study in 
all its aspects the question of international 
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machinery to supervise freedom of associa- 
tion, any such machinery to be under the 
International Labour Organization. 

As a result of its discussions the Committee 
recommended that the Conference embark 
on a program under which the various ques- 
tions will be considered at future Conferences, 
with a view to the adoption of a series of 
Conventions. 

In accordance with the Committee’s report, 
the Conference adopted a resolution setting 
forth general principies as to (1) freedom of 
association; and (2) protection of the right 
to organize and bargain collectively. It was 
considered that at the 1948 Conference one 
or several Conventions might be adopted 
embodying some of the principles in the 
resolution. However it was felt that questions 
of detail as to the application of the principles 
would require much fuller consideration. 
Accordingly it was agreed that the 1948 Con- 
ference would hold a “first discussion” of 
these questions of detail under the ILO’s 
“double discussion” procedure, with a view 
to the possible adoption of Conventions at a 
future date. ‘ 

The “double discussion” procedure was also 
invoked for the questions of collective agree- 
ments, conciliation and arbitration, and co- 
operation between the public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

As stated above, it was decided to refer the 
question of international machinery for safe- 
guarding freedom of association to the Gov- 
erning Body to examine its implications and 
to report back to the 1948 Conference. 


Labour Inspection 


On the subject of labour inspection the 
Conference adopted a Convention and two 
Recommendations. The Convention provides 
for a system of labour inspection in industry 
and commerce, the purpose of which, as 
defined by the Convention, is to enforce 
labour legislation relating to conditions of 


* work and the protection of workers, to supply 


technical information and advice to employers 
and workers concerning the application of 
such legislation, and to report to the com- 
petent authority defects or abuses not specifi- 
cally covered by existing law. 

While stating that labour inspection should 
be under the supervision and control of a 
central authority, the Convention provides 
that “in the case of a federal state, the term 
‘central authority’ may mean either a federal 
authority or a central authority of a federated 
unit”. 

Inspectors should have a status as public 
officials such as to be “independent of changes 
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of government and of improper ‘external 
influences”, according to the Convention. 


There should -be a sufficient number of 
inspectors, adequately trained, and including 
the necessary number of technical experts. 
Workplaces should be inspected “as often and 
as thoroughly as is necessary to ensure the 
effective application of the relevant legal 
provisions”. Inspectors should. be free to 
enter a workplace without notice; to carry 
out necessary inquiries; to interrogate alone 
or in the presence of witnesses the employer 
or staff; to require the production of docu- 
ments the keeping of which is required by 
law; to enforce the posting of notices; and 
to remove for purposes of analysis samples 
of materials used or handled, subject to 
notification. “On the occasion of an inspec- 
tion: visit, inspectors shall notify the employer 
or his representative of their presence, unless 
they consider that such a notification may be 
prejudicial to the performance of their duties.” 

In regard to enforcement, the Convention 
provides that inspectors (or the competent 
authorities) should be empowered to issue 
orders, subject to any right of appeal which 
may be provided by law, with a view to 
remedying defects observed in plant, layout 
or working methods which constitute a threat 
to health or safety. Violations would be 
punishable by legal proceedings. 

The Convention specifies that inspectors 
should be bound not to reveal manufacturing 
or commercial secrets. 

A member state which ratifies the Conven- 
tion may by declaration exclude commerce 
from its application of the text. 

The two Recommendations on labour in- 
spection supplement the Convention. The 
first suggests the inspection of plans for new 
industrial and commercial undertakings, the 
collaboration of employers and workers on 
health and safety measures, and the standard- 
ization of annual inspection reports. The 
other recommends that governments extend 
the system of labour inspection to the mining 
and transport industries. 

Several of the points in the Convention 


evoked considerable disagreement and close. 


votes in the Conference Committee which 
dealt with labour inspection. The texts were 
finally adopted, however, by a record vote 
of 1185 to 0. Ole 


Employment Service Organization 


The subject of Employment Service Organ- 
ization was given first discussion, and will 
again be on the agenda at the 1948 
Conference. . Dati Hie 5 
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The Conference adopted lists. of points 
considered suitable for inclusion in a Con- 
vention and:a Recommendation at the next 
session. These texts deal with the object, 
structure and functions of a national employ- 
ment service, and make provision for inter- 
national co-operation among employment 
services. 

Briefly, the functions of the employment 
service are stated to be: assisting workers to 
find suitable jobs and employers to find suit- 
able workers, with special note as to qualifica- 
tions and training; facilitating occupational 
and geographical mobility; providing informa- 
tion on the employment market and its prob- 
able evolution, both nationally and in different 
industries and areas; co-operating in the 
administration of unemployment insurance; 
and assisting in social and economic planning 
aimed at ensuring a favourable employment 
situation. 


Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories 


Five Conventions having to do with social 
conditions in dependent territories were 
adopted by the Conference. These dealt with 
social policy, the right of association and the 
settlement of labour disputes, labour inspec- 
torates, the application of international labour 
standards, and the maximum length of con- 
tracts of employment of indigenous workers. 


Budget 


A budget for 1948 of $4,449,295 was adopted. 
During the debate on this question, several 
speakers called attention to the fact that the 
Organization had its staff divided between 
Montreal and Geneva, and expressed the hope 
that a decision as to the permanent head- 
quarters of the ILO would shortly be reached. - 
This question was also discussed in the debate 
on the Director-General’s report. 


Re-admission of Austria 


Austria, which had ceased to be a member 
of the ILO in 1938 following its incorporation 
into Germany, was re-admitted by the Con- 
ference by unanimous vote. Austria thus 
became the 58rd member country of the ILO. 

The Director-General announced that El 
Salvador and the Philippine Republic had 
indicated their intention of joining the 
Organization. 1 

He also informed the ‘Conference that 
Yugoslavia had given the statutory two years’ 
notice of its imtention to withdraw from 
membership on the ground that “in the 
opinion’ of the Yugoslav Government the con- 
stitutional provisions and the structure ‘of 
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the International Labour Organization have 
become incompatible with the economic and 
social conditions of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia and do not reflect 
the general trends of development in those 
fields of development in the post-war world.” 


Relations with WFTU 


The Director-General announced that a few 
weeks before the opening of the Conference 
the World Federation of Trade Unions had 
asked its Executive Committee “to study the 
conditions under which official relations may 
be established between the WFTU and the 
International Labour Organization.” 


Characterizing this as “a most welcome 
development,” Mr. Phelan described the func- 
tions of the two organizations as follows: 
“The ILO and the WFTU are organizations 
which differ in character. The ILO is an 
organization of states. It makes no claim to 
be the spokesman of the labour movements 
of the world. It is for the trade unions 
themselves to organize the machinery through 
which they can make such collective repre- 
sentations to governments as they may deem 
desirable. The ILO is an official international 
instrument in which they have representation 
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and through which they can pursue the active 
realization of many of their aims. 

“Thus, each has its own sphere of action; 
there can be neither rivalry nor conflict 
between them; but in many respects they 
have common aims and can strengthen one 
another. I am confident therefore that the dis- 
cussions which are to take place will lead 
to a close and fruitful collaboration between 
them.” 


Economic and Social Council Approves ILO 
Report 


A report embodying the decisions of the 
Conference on freedom of association was 
presented to the fifth session of the Economic 
and Social Council on August 8. 

The Council, noting the report, decided to 
recognize the principles it contained and to 
request ILO to continue its efforts in order 
that one or several international conventions 
may be quickly adopted. The Council further 
resolved to transmit the report to the General 
Assembly, and stated that it awaited further 
reports on the subject from ILO and also in 
due course the report of the Commission on 
Human Rights regarding those aspects of the 
subject which might appropriately form part 
of the Bill or Declaration of Human Rights. 


Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, Montreal, 
August, 1947 


MONG the duties of the International 

Labour Office is one concerning “the 
collection and distribution of information on 
all subjects relating to the international 
adjustment of conditions of industrial life and 
labour”. In this connection with the object 
of facilitating international comparisons in the 
field of labour statistics, the Office, working 
through its Governing Body, has convened 
six conferences of official statisticians engaged 
in the compilation of labour statistics in the 
member countries. The first five of these 
were held in 1923, 1925, 1926, 1931 and 1937. 
Among the topics placed on the agenda of 
these conferences were such subjects as: the 
classification of industries and occupations; 
statistics of wages and hours of work; 
statistics of industrial accidents; cost-of-living 
index numbers; unemployment statistics; in- 
ternational comparisons of real wages; 
methods of family budget inquiries; statistics 
of collective agreements; and statistics of 
industrial disputes. In each case resolutions 
were adopted embodying the conclusions of 


the conference, and these serve as interna- 
tional standards for the guidance of national 


statisticians. 
The Sixth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, held in Montreal, 


August 4-12, 1947, was attended by delegates 
from 23 countries, by representatives of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office and by representatives of the United 
Nations, the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Mr. Herbert Marshall 
(Canada) was elected Chairman of the Con- 
ference and Mr. Leon Delsinne (Belgium), 
Vice-Chairman. 

In his opening remarks to the Conference, 
Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director-General, 
International Labour Office, pointed out that 
ten years had elapsed since the preceding 
conference. At no ‘time since such sessions 
were inaugurated had such a long period 
elapsed between conferences. The past ten 
years had witnessed a major world war and 
the beginnings of its aftermath. Emphasis 
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upon problems of labour supply, the main- 
tenance of full employment and the measure- 
ment of living costs, had’ never been so great. 
At the same time significant developments in 
collection and compilation techniques in the 
field of labour statistics had taken place in 
a number of countries. For these and other 
reasons the Sixth International Conference 
had before it a large and important agenda. 

The main items on the agenda were: 
statistics of employment, unemployment and 
the labour force; statistics of cost of living; 
and statistics of industrial injuries. After the 
first plenary session, at which the election of 
officers and other preliminary business was 
conducted, the Conference continued its work 
in committee, the three main committees 
being concerned with the three chief items 
mentioned above. 

The Committee on Employment, Unem- 
ployment and the Labour Force submitted a 
resolution (comprising 57 separate items) 
covering such topics as: sources of informa- 
tion, statistical methods (including principal 
definitions) types of statistics, methods and 
techniques and publication. Account was 
taken of the varying needs and resources of 
the different countries and a distinction drawn 
between those recommendations which were 
directed to all countries for immediate appli- 
sation, those which were directed specifically 
to the more industrially developed countries 
or to the less industrially developed countries, 
and those that were directed to all countries 
to be undertaken “as resources and facilities 
permit”. 
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The Committee on Cost of Living sub- 
mitted a main resolution (made up of 15 
separate items) concerning such ‘topics as: 
the objectives of a cost-of-living index; 
methods and techniques to be used; the possi- 
bility of providing separate index numbers for 
different economic and social groups, geo- 
graphical areas and different family types; 
and a recommendation that, in order ito 
promote understanding of the nature and uses 
of indices of retail prices charged a particular 
eroup, the term “cost-of-living index” should 
be replaced, in appropriate circumstances, by 
the term “price-of-living index”, “cost-of- 
living-price index” or ‘‘consumer-price index”. 

The Committee on Statistics of Industrial 
Injuries dealt particularly with the method 
of measuring frequency and severity rates for 
industrial injury statistics. In particular 
agreement was reached on a standard defini- 
tion of injury and standard methods of com- 
putation. for frequency and severity rates in 
order to promote international comparability 
of these statistics. The main resolution deal- 
ing with these matters was made up of ll 
separate items. 

The Conference in final plenary session 
adopted, with very minor amendment, the 
resolutions worked out in committee. In 
addition, the Conference adopted sixteen 
other resolutions, most of them addressed to 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office and relating to the future 
program of the Office in the field of labour 
statistics. 


Standard Hours in Australia Reduced to Forty 


Award of Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 


HE 40-hour week will be the standard 

work-week in a large part of Australian 
industry beginning January 1 next. This was 
the decision of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration on September 8. 
The Full Bench of three Members agreed 
that the standard weekly hours should be 
reduced to 40 from the 44 granted by the 
Court in 1927. 


The Commonwealth Court is empowered to 
deal with any labour dispute, or any situation 
likely to give rise to a dispute, which extends 
beyond the bounds of any one State. In 
order to prevent or settle a dispute, the Court 
may make an award determining the standard 
hours of work, the basic wage or the prin- 
ciples on which it is to be computed, the 
period of annual holidays with pay, or the 
minimum rate of wages for adult women. 


During the war, the Court was given power 
to declare, after hearings, an award, or any 
term of an award, which applied to part of 
an industry, to be a common rule throughout 
the industry. 

An increase in the basic wage was asked 
for by the Commonwealth Government on 
October 31, 1946, and on December 13 the 
Court awarded an interim increase of 7s. per 
week. On March 19, 1947, it was decided to 
proceed with the Standard Hours case alone, 
leaving the final award on the Basic Wage 
for later consideration. 

The Court held 158 sittings, heard 225 
witnesses, and received almost 500 exhibits. 
The transcript of proceedings totalled 8,875 
pages. 

The 40-hour-week award applies to all 
industries which had awards or disputes before 
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the Court but it does not affect rural indus- 
tries. Neither, the Court pointed out, will 
the award affect production in many indus- 
tries such as coal, pig iron, steel, electric 
industries and others already operating on a 
40-hour week. In New South Wales, there 
has been a general statutory 40-hour week 
since July 1, 1947. 

All awards affected by the new decision 
must be amended to empower an employer 
to require “reasonable overtime at overtime 
rates”, to forbid any organization, which is 
party to an award, to be a party to or con- 
cerned in any limitation on such overtime 
working, and to stipulate that these provisions 
are to remain in effect until otherwise deter- 
mined by another award or order under the 
Act. 

Beginning with an application by the 
Printing Industry Employees’ Union = in 
October, 1945, for a variation of the Com- 
mercial Printing award in respect of standard 
hours of work, proceedings before the Com- 
monwealth Court were given a wider import 
by the intervention in the public interest of 
the Commonwealth Attorney-General, the 
subsequent application for a 40-hour week 
by the Australasian Council of Trade Unions 
on behalf of 37 unions, the Australian 
Workers’ Union and by many other unions, 
and by the fact that, in addition to the 
Commonwealth Government, the Govern- 
ments of four States, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania, became 
parties to the proceedings and pressed the 
Court to grant a 40-hour week. Western 
Australia left the matter to the Court but 
expressed disapproval of the introduction of 
the measure at the present time; South 
Australia approved the principle of greater 
leisure but opposed its immediate application. 

As regards the Commonwealth Government, 
its spokesman reported to the Court— - 


after full consideration of all the material 
which has been placed before the Court, the 
Commonwealth’s view is that the evidence 
given warrants the granting of a 40-hour 
week. 


On behalf of the Governments of Victoria, 
New South Wales and Tasmania, it was 
stated: 


Their duty is to their citizens whose well- 
being appears to them to demand their active 
support of the application of a 40-hour week, 
which in their considered view is a desirable 
social reform, which can and should be intro- 
duced immediately. 


For Queensland, it was declared: 
That the national economy, the buoyancy 


of national revenue, the high level of pro- 
ductivity, the favourable export trade and 
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markets, and the present and prospective 
prosperity of the nation are favourable to 
the immedfate granting by the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
of a standard working week of 40 hours; 


and 

That the introduction of a 40-hour week 
should be granted in the interests of the 
community and of industrial contentment and 
security. 


As to the employers’ case, the judgment 
refers. to their “historic role” of opposing the 
workers’ claims to increased leisure but— 


history has invariably proved the forebodings 

of employers to be unfounded. ... The 

gravamen of the employers’ case is that cir- 

cumstances are not appropriate and the 

time not proper for any reduction in present 
_ standards of working hours. 


Approval of the principle of the 40-hour 
week by the four Judges of the Court then 
sitting was announced on October 30, 1946. 
The Court normally thas five Members, but 
the death of one and illness of another left 
only three Members to continue the case. 

In its judgment, the Court pointed out 
that it had to consult the interests of th 
parties and the national welfare: 


The problem includes social, economic, 
political (in the wide sense) and interna- 
tional matters, and the factors involved 
include production and _ productivity, costs 
and prices, the state of the internal economy, 
the economic relationship of classes, the 
relative validity of the claims for leisure and 
for goods, the right of the people to deter- 
mine these issues democratically, the relative 
‘position of the States and Commonwealth, 
and the development of the national under- 
takings . . . we are required to weigh the 
imponderable, to compare incomparables, to 
measure what has no measure, and to reduce 
to certainty what is basically a matter of 
assumption, hypothesis and speculation. 


Further, 


It is a commonplace of Australian indus- 
trial law that the limit of the constitutional 
power of the Court is to settle these disputes 
each within its ambit, and the ultimate judg- 
ment will in fact settle these particular 
disputes, and do no more. But we know, 
as a matter of practical fact, that it will in 
the long run lead to uniform standard hours 
throughout Australia. The responsibility of 
this onerous task does not properly belong 
to this Court. It is bound only to settle 
the dispute. It is something additional that 
State Legislatures and State industrial 
tribunals make its decisions in these disputes 
the bases of industrial determinations. ... 

The evolution of this Court from an indus- 
trial tribunal limited to the particular task 
in each case, to an institution having in 
effect wide legislative powers, is an inter- 
esting one which some one will one day 
explore. This legislative power is so great 
indeed as to occupy a field from which the 
Federal Parliament is excluded; so para- 
mount as to override in appropriate cases 
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the State legislation, and so vital as to make 


the evidence, including favourable opinions of 
the law for Australians in that realm which 


Commonwealth economists and statisticians: 


touches them most closely and intimately, 
viz., their industrial relations filling half the 
~waking hours of their working days. It is 
a matter of striking comment that in a 
democracy so much responsibility and so 
much legislative power should be imposed on 
and entrusted to three men appointed for life 
and beyond the reach of the popular will. 


It is clear, however, that the popular will 
if it could be ascertained is, in a funda- 
mental question of this kind, a matter which 
this Court should not ignore, if for no other 
reason than that any vital frustration of it 
might quite well work out in lowered 
industrial effort and a falling productivity 
and production, while on the other hand... 
the fulfilment of that will might operate as 
a stimulus to better effort. The facts there- 
fore that four States (ie. New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania which 
include the greatest both in population and 
economic activity) and the Commonwealth 
have become parties to these proceedings and 
have pressed the Court to settle all these 
disputes by granting forthwith a forty-hour 
week in each case are matters of the greatest 
IMDOLE. «Ades 

No Government, State or Federal, either in 
its capacity as Government or as employer 
respondent opposed the claim for shorter 
hours . . . it is of course very obvious that 
the New South Wales Act [1947] did alter 
very materially economic and political factors 
and did, during the hearing of the case, 
present this Court with a fait accompli in 
relation to a substantial section of its indus- 
try and to that extent did affect the freedom 
with which the Court might otherwise have 
acted. We have, as is proper, weighed these 
facts and they form part of the bases of our 
judgment. 


The Court is pressed by the workers and 
the four Governments to apply the principle 
enunciated by it on 30th October last fully 
and forthwith on the ground that this is 
the only adequate way of settling these 
disputes. For this working class claim has 
been and is the basis of industrial dispute 
and unrest and will go on being so. No 
realist for a minute thinks that a rejection 
by the Court in these cases would bring 
~ about industrial harmony or would abate for 
an instant the demand for the shorter week. 
History has shown how persistent in the past 
have been such claims. There is no reason 
to suspect that the future will differ. The 
_ claim is expressive of a world movement 
sanctioned by the International Labour 
Organization* and already achieved in some 
countries. It is, we are assured by respon- 
sible leaders of the claimants, a claim justified 
at this moment by hopes held by the workers 
based, they say, on promises given during 
the war when workers ungrudgingly worked 
long hours; that when the war ended this 
desirable social reform would be achieved. 


Considering the scarcity of commodities and 
the need for production, the Court reviewed 





* Reference is to 1935 International Labour Convention 
approving the principle of 40-hour week and appropriate 
measures to apply it. : 


We are told there are shortages of almost 
all commodities. ... There is a huge build- 
ing lag. Repairs, replacements, renovations 
and all kinds of depreciation of public and 
private buildings are gravely in arrear. 
There is a great shortage of houses. There 
is, and perhaps more significantly, a sub- 
stantial shortage of labour power in almost 
all industries. There are markets internal 
and external crying out for satisfaction and 
providing Australia with an undreamed of 
opportunity for laying the basis of a wide 
profitable foreign trade. 

This then, it is said, is a time for lower 
costs, not higher. The peoples of the old 
world and elsewhere too are starving and 
short of clothes and shelter. Hence this is 
not a time when we should look on at that 
mass distress and enjoy an added leisure. 
‘Particularly as the present hours do not, gen- 
erally speaking, involve any damage to health 
or well-being. We are further told that pro- 
duction and productivity are down, that our 
material standards are in jeopardy, that with 
a huge purchasing power in their hands con- 
sumers are frustrated when supplies are 
denied, In short, it is urged this is no time 
to let up. It is the time par excellence for 
more and more production . 

A formidable list, and to many minds an 
unanswerable one, but answers have been 
made and must be weighed—a wrong word 
perhaps since many of them are imponderables 
but at least they must be considered and 
adjudged. For example, how shall we estimate 
the economic value of industrial contentment? 
How shall we measure the human value of 
it? How far is the shorter week a step on 


_ the road to that co-operation of the forces of 


production which is so desirable? How shall 
we set the family aspects of this increased 
leisure against a foreign trade or the claims 
of our people against those of other countries? 
Yet all these are factors which do enter into 
the fabric of one’s mind and ultimately issue 
forth in judgment. 

Most if not all of the opponents to the 
granting of the forty hours immediately, based 
their opposition on these “shortages.” Em- 
ployers do not fear the increased prices— 
they will be passed on—as for the investor, he 
will still get his dividends... 

It is clear that this is the real problem at 
this moment, and has given us of all the 
matters raised in this long hearing, the great- 
est concern. 

Explanations of these shortages are easy 
enough; the war and the diversion of our 
resources to that supremely wasteful enter- 
prise, the accumulated housing shortage never 
overtaken since the 1930 depression, progress 
in the conception of what constitutes adequate 
housing, the fall in the birth rate during the 
depression which now results in fewer young 


-people of employable age which aggravates the 


labour shortage. The enormous increase in 
purchasing power in the hands of the com- 
munity ... The disorganization of the econ- 
omy due to the transition from war to peace. 
The unsettlement of the workers after a war. 
The loss of six years in training of our labour 
force. The greatly increased marriage rate 
which took many women out of industry and 
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put them in the market for homes. The fact 
that shortages are a relative matter—a rela- 
tion between supply and demand—and there 
has been a greatly enhanced demand without 
a corresponding increase in. supply. The 
wasteful results of bottlenecks and uneven 
flo¥ of goods. Many other explanations of 
a general character were offered while each 
industry had its own special explanations. 

There will always be shortages in the rela- 
tive sense if we maintain full employment 
which of necessary implication postulates de- 
mands still unsatisfied, and so shortages . 

It is a matter of some significance that 
responsible governments covering most of 
Australia do not regard the shortages, even 
housing, as a reason for either refusing or 
postponing this claim, and our order will be 
found to make provision which amongst other 
things will enable existing hours in housing 
production to be maintained so long as is 
necessary. 

Many of the shortages discussed in employer 
evidence are traceable back in the last anal- 
yses to the shortage of coal. Nothing we do 
in this judgment will affect coal production. 
The miners do not work forty hours a week 
and the New South Wales employees not 
covered by Federal awards are already work- 
ing forty hours. 


As to the itiming of the hours reduction, it 
seemed to this Court — 


as it seemed to this Court when it dealt with 
this problem before in 1926 so clear as to be 
beyond any cavil that the appropriate time 
to add burdens to industry or, from another 
angle, to give ourselves added benefits, is when 
industry is booming and when nature is 
bountiful. All the economists of both sides 
agree that never in our history have all the 
factors been so favourable, nor is it easy to 
conceive them ever being more favourable. 
Business interests are not worse off because 
there continues to be an unsatisfied demand 
both internally and oversea, however much 
they may feel aggrieved by the inability to 
meet this demand, and when pressed in cross- 
examination managers agreed that they could 
better cope with an added burden when busi- 
ness was booming than when curtailment was 
necessary in an incipient depression. 


Some comment was made on the waste of 
time and lack of discipline in industry as a 


result of the war: 


‘Wartime conditions had very great physical 
and psychological effects upon industry; both 
management and workers were affected. 
Managerial laxity arose out of cost-plus 
methods, the continued existence of a sellers’ 
market and the necessity of production “at 
all costs.” Easy profits and such factors 
greatly affected factory discipline for which 
management is responsible. And the Man- 
power Regulations under which labour was 
controlled and directed, the security of jobs. 
the long hours and high wages which resulted 
from much overtime and full family work, 
tended also to affect the output per man-hour 
of the workers. Laxities then permitted are 
now grown into habits, but they can be over- 
come. It is easy to believe that the minutes 
lost by late arrival and early knocking off; by 
early stopping and late starting at the morn- 
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ing, midday and afternoon breaks, by unneces- 
sary absences, by lax work and inattention at 
machines, might, if recovered by a mutual 
determination to do better, very substantially 
mitigate and perhaps even obviate loss of pro- 
duction. Forty hours work might easily equal 
44 thours of the kind of work and manage- 
ment we have in our actual experience wit- 
nessed. Reasonable discipline therefore is 
essential and unions and employers owe a 
duty to the community to secure it. 

The Court’s order in this case establishes 
a new industrial relation and implies that a 
full 40 hours should be worked in every case, 
less only prescribed or agreed upon remis- 
sions. Awards should be drawn to give full 
effect to this and to make clear that pro rata 
reductions of pay may be made for unauthor- 
ized omissions. 


The resiliency of industry was noted, the 


gains made in mechanization, equipment, 
technical knowledge and skill, and for the 
first time in the history of capitahsm, 


full employment and, what is more important, 
the promise that it will be continued 
indefinitely. ... 

So that we conclude that the loss of pro- 
duction may quite well be less than antici- 
pated, might easily be mitigated ,and might 
be rapidly caught up as indeed New Zealand’s 
experience confirms when, after a 40-hour 
week was implemented in 1936, its produc- 
tion and productivity both increased. 


As regards the added burden on State 


undertakings, particularly railways, the judg- 
ment states: 


in fact the price and wage rises which have 
taken place have already done so, and to 
such extent that in some cases the added 
costs have been taken up in increased charges 
for the services provided. Some of these 
undertakings had passed through a period of 
financial prosperity during the war, but were 
now showing substantial deficits which would 
not be overcome without an adjustment of 
freights and fares. Nor should it be over- 
looked, that the depreciation of money in 
effect amounted to a reduction of freights 
and fares, so that an increase of them is in 
fact restoring their real level. 

It is clear that whether or not 40 hours 
is granted, most if not all will have to fall 
into line or show balance sheet losses. On 
the other hand, some of these undertakings 
such as the _ Victorian State Electricity 
Commission; Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Tramways Board; Victorian Country Roads 
Board, Melbourne Harbour Trust, Melbourne 
and Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
others, indicated that they would be able 
to handle the financial burden without undue 
difficulty. ... 

If we are satisfied that the national economy 
can stand the burden, then it seems to us 
proper that the States and Commonwealth 
should be left to work out their own financial 
policy. 

If on the other hand the added costs lead 
to greater efficiency and economy then the 
community is advantaged. ; 

We were, at one stage in these proceedings, 
before the attitude of the Commonwealth 
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was made as clear as it is now, gravely 
concerned about the burden which a 40-hour 
week would impose upon all these Govern- 
mental and quasi Governmental undertakings, 
but the position has been greatly eased by 
the jie statement made... for the Common- 
wealth. 


Foreign competition presented a difficult 
problem. But the opinion was that 


having regard to our rate of exchange and 
the relative international value of our 
money it may be desirable to increase prices 
in Australia. 

We have noticed the disparity of working 
hours in other countries, shorter in United 
States of America and New Zealand and at 
least nominally shorter in France; falling 
steadily in England; longer in Sweden and 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, with Russia 
almost an unknown quantity. Nothing that 
we have concluded from our study of these 
matters has suggested to us that we should 
refuse to make the order which follows. 

Australia has a huge unsatisfied internal 
market for most commodities and is not with 
its present shortage of manpower able yet 
to undertake both the satisfaction of its 
internal market and a full foreign trade. 
While the great expansion of our industrial 
undertakings already referred to makes it 
clear that foreign competition is not thought 
by industrialists to be a present menace. 


.  Qther factors weighed by the Court were 

those affecting the balance of trade, distribu- 
tion of the national income, savings, the 
rigidity of the Australian wage system, and 
the effect of the decision. It concluded thus: 


What the Court has done in this decision 
is, as the employers have indicated, to make 
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a major social judgment which will have very 
great and important consequences. A decision 
the other way would also be an important 
social judgment. It has involved tremendous 
preparation. We have had all the assistance 
with which the best minds could provide us. 
For the use we make of it, ours is the respon- 
sibility, and it is trite to admit that we 
feel it very heavily. One comfort however 
remains, that is, if experience shows that we 
have erred, and contrary to our best judg- 
ment the economy does suffer, or, if because 
of unforeseen world conditions unanticipated 
results threaten us, then the Court can take 
such necessary steps as will best protect and 
preserve our community against any such 
untoward possibilities. 

Nothing in this judgment is to be taken 
as a reason or an argument for the reduc- 
tion of standard hours in industries where 
the weekly hours are already forty or less 
per week. These industries call for special 
consideration which has not been undertaken 
in these proceedings. 

Our task is finished; the future will be 
watched with concern and interest; the 
economy is in a period of transition and of 
major change and development. This Court 
has, in its recent decision on wages and 
conditions, varied greatly the benefits and 
burdens of wage-payers and wage-receivers 
and the play of economic forces. Perhaps 
this decision completes what can safely be 
done for the time being and for the imme- 
diate future; the economy must now be 
allowed to digest and assimilate all these 
changes and will of course be closely and 
continuously under observation by the Court 
and by the Office of Economic and Industrial 
Research to be set up in terms of Section 
81AA of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1904-47. 


Incidence of Neurosis among Factory Workers 


REPORT entitled The Incidence of Neu- 

rosis Among. Factory Workers, prepared 
by the Industrial Health Research Board of 
the United Kingdom Medical Research Board 
of the United Kingdom Medical Research 
Council, has been issued by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London. 

Containing the findings of a team of re- 
search workers headed by Dr. Russell Fraser, 
which studied over 3,000 male and female 
workers selected at random from a number of 
light and medium engineering factories in and 
around Birmingham, the report indicates that 
neurotic illness is responsible for a consider- 
able amount of absence from work. 

The survey found that 10 per cent of the 
workers studied (9 per cent of the men and 
13 per cent of the women) had suffered from 
“definite and disabling neurotic illness,” and 
a further 20 per cent (19 per cent of the men 
and 23 per cent of the women) from “minor 
forms of neurosis” during the course of six 
months. “Neurotic illness caused between a 


quarter and a third of all absence from work 
due to illness,” being responsible for “a loss 
equivalent to an annual absence of three work- 
ing days by every man studied and of six 
days by every woman.” 

The term “neurosis” is used in the report 
to cover “any psychological or mental illness 

. it includes anxiety states, mild depressive 
states, obsessional states, hysteria, and also 
the few instances of psychosis which were dis- 
covered.” The term “definite neurosis” in- 
cludes “only those disorders which were 
clearly illnesses both in the doctor’s and in 
the patient’s opinion, and which were clearly 
neurotic in nature and also disabling—nearly 
always they had caused absence from work.” 
Psychosomatic illnesses, and neurotic dis- 
orders of less degree, are included under the 
term ‘‘minor neurosis.” 

Each individual studied underwent intelli- 
gence tests, an interview by a social worker 
and a full psychiatric assessment by one of 
the three physicians taking part in the sur- 
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vey; also a number of special investigations 
and, where necessary, a full physical examina- 
tion. 


Circumstances Associated with Neurosis 


“Workers who had considerable domestic 
responsibility without excessive hours of duty 
at the factory or elsewhere (under 75 hours 
a week), experience less than the average 
amount of neurosis,” the report found; “the 
same was true of those with a wide range of 
human contacts, and of those with a job that 
they liked. This is understandable since they 
were satisfying some common human aspira- 
tions and needs. Mere freedom from any 
source of worry appeared by comparison to be 
of little moment; though the small group 
with considerable sources of worry, such as 
those due to separation from close friends or 
to illness among relatives, had more neurosis 
than the rest. ... 

“A decrease in social contacts was the cir- 
cumstances most commonly associated with 
neurosis. Those whose leisure was usually 
spent alone, or only with their immediate 
family, suffered more than average neurosis, 
whether their contacts were reduced because 
of solitary interests, restrictions imposed by 
‘home duties, or other reasons. To a lesser 
degree, those with diminished recreation and 
leisure interests, also suffered from a higher 
incidence of neurosis than the average. 

“Neurosis was more frequent among groups 
whose domestic circumstances could be re- 
garded as unsatisfactory, for example, those 
widowed or separated, and married women 
with partial home duties (i.e. with either 
housework or the care of children, but not 
both). This group of married women had 
poorer health, probably because it included 
most of those whose homes had been dis- 
rupted by the war. On the other hand, the 
married women with full home duties (both 
housework and the care of children) had 
experienced better health than the other mar- 
ried women and as good health as the single 
women, though they had been more frequently 
absent from work. Evidently wartime fac- 
tory hours are unsuitable for married women 
with full home duties, but with shortened 
hours such women may be efficient and 
healthy factory workers. 

“It is clear, therefore, that the circumstances 
outside the factory, which were associated 
with a high incidence of neurosis, are charac- 
terized by unsatisfactory human _relation- 
ships. The more obviously unsatisfactory the 
human relationships, the closer the association. 

“There were also some indications that 
. fatigue may contribute to the development of 
neurosis. Neurotic illness (unlike physical 
illness) was more frequent among those 
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usually working long hours of duty (over 
75 hours a week). Complaints of excessive 
fatigue were also more common among those 
suffering from other types of illness. Those 
whose diet had been least adequate had also 
suffered more neurosis, possibly because, inter 
alia, they had lessened resistance to the pre- 
vailing causes of fatigue. Only among the 
men did some of the work demand heavy 
exertion, and, in them, the heaviest work was 
associated with more physical illness. In 
other types of work, such as heavy engineer- 
ing, purely physical fatigue may be more 
important. ; 


Nature of Worker's Job 


“The nature of the worker’s job was found— 
as might be expected—to be relevant to the 
incidence of neurosis. Neurosis was more fre- 
quent among those who disliked their jobs 
or found them boring. While in some in- 
stances these attitudes may have arisen from 
a neurosis due to other causes, it is improb- 
able that this was the whole explanation. 
Evidence was obtained which indicated some 
of the factors underlying these attitudes. Bore- 
dom and dissatisfaction with the job were 
more frequent among those whose work re- 
quired less skill than that appropriate to their 
intelligence. 

“From analysis -of the workers’ opinions 
concerning the main strain of their jobs, it 
emerged that. unsatisfactory working con- 
ditions, boredom or monotony, and eye-strain 
were the most common factors mentioned— 
and these may well have contributed to the 
development of neurosis. Neurosis was also 
more frequent in association with certain types 
of job, mainly those which would tend to 
produce a trying monotony and those involv- 
ing very light or sedentary work. 

“The association between the incidence of 
neurosis and the type of work was examined 
among workers with a good record of previous 
health (i.e.) those whose jobs had not been 
chosen because of health reasons). Those on 
assembly, bench, inspection or toolroom work 
suffered more ueurosis than those on other 
types of work. This was probably due to the 
degree of close attention required, for neurosis 
was also more frequent than usual among all 
those on jobs assessed as requiring constant 
attention, particularly when little scope was 
offered for initiative or technical responsi- 
bility. Neurosis was also more frequent 
among those whose job program involved 
little variety.” 

“It would, however, be an error to suppose 
that all repetition work need be monotonous. 
Indeed, neurosis was not more frequent among 
those on machine work or on repetition work 
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than among the rest; there may, therefore, be 
no reason to expect detrimental effects on 
mental health from the further extension of 
such types of work, provided care is taken 
in the design of jobs. Many of the tasks 
in engineering factories have been sufficiently 
mechanized to eliminate undue physical effort, 
but less attention has been paid to making 
them satisfying and manageable in other 
respects. It may be less important to make 
jobs ‘fool-proof’ than to design them so that 
they will not be disliked, found boring, nor 
demand long periods of close attention to 
unvarying detail. The period during which 
constant and unvarying attention is required 
might be broken up by further mechanization 
of some of these trying aspects, or by a more 
flexible distribution of tasks. More variety, 
and scope for initiative and interest, could be 
introduced without any fundamental altera- 
tion of production programs.” 

“Clearly, many other aspects of the work- 
ing environment, as well as the nature of the 
job, may determine whether work is found 
satisfying and interesting, and so affect the 
development of neurosis. Thus, poor light- 
ing, which tends to make the task a strain 
and its environment gloomy, was associated 
with an increase of neurosis. Further, since 
unsatisfactory human relationships outside the 
factory are associated with a high incidence 
of neurosis, it is probable that the nature of 
the human environment within the factory 
may influence the amount of neurosis. The 


Paid Vacations and Sick 


APID growth in the practice of granting 

paid vacations in United States industry 
is noted in an article in the September issue 
of the Monthly Labour Review of the United 
States Department of Labour, entitled “Paid 
Vacations and Sick Leave, 1945-1946.” 

Yhe article, prepared by the Bureau of 
Labuur Statistics, states that about 3 out of 
4 manufacturing establishments, by 1945-46, 
had formal paid vacation plans for plant 
workers after a year’s service, and almost 
9 out of 10 provided paid vacations for office 
workers with similar length of service. 
Formal plans for paid sick leave were, how- 
ever, uncommon for both classes of workers. 

Typically, plant workers received one-week 
vacations with pay after a year’s employment; 
office workers were allowed two-week vacations 
in more than two-fifths of the establishments 
with vacation plans. For the machinery indus- 
tries, available information showed that after 
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human relations within a factory can have 
an important influence on output (Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson, 1939), and they are likely 
to have at least an equal influence on the 
health of the worker... . 


Conclusions 


“Tt was not ‘the purpose, nor the outcome, 
of this inquiry to show how neurotic ilness 
can best be alleviated. It is, however, implicit 
in many of the findings that measures tanta- 
mount to good welfare and social work, both 
within and outside the factory, would be 
beneficial in alleviating and preventing 
neurosis, as would also, presumably, more 
extensive facilities for the medical treatment 
of neurotic illness than were available during 
the war. The main findings of the inquiry 
are, however, clear: 10 per cent of the workers 
studied suffered from definite or disabling 
neurotic illness; neurosis caused between a 
quarter and a third of the absence from work 
due to illness; and certain features in the 
individual workers or in their environment 
were associated with a varying incidence of 
neurosis. Although the sample was probably 
as representative as practicable in such a 
study, the sampling limitations leave uncer- 
tain the extent to which these findings may 
be generally applicable.” 

The report contains a full statement of 
the methods used in the survey, a detailed 
analysis of the results, and a number of 
illustrative case histories. 


Leave in United States 


5 years’ service, two-week vacations were most 
common for plant as well as office workers. 


Progress Since 1937 


In 1937, paid vacations for plant workers 
were provided by only 1 in 4 manufacturing 
establishments: The report notes that “even 
at that time, however, about 8 out of 10 estab- 
lishments granted vacations with pay to office 
and other salaried workers.” Rapid expansion 
of paid vacation plans was made during the 
war years. Under wartime wage stabilization, 
the National War Labour Board developed 
a paid vacation policy under which virtually 
automatic approval was given to the volun- 
tary introduction of paid vacations, limited to 
1 week after a year’s employment and 2 week 
after 5 years. 

There has been a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of collective agreements providing vaca- 
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tions. In 1944, 85 per cent of all workers under 
union agreement were entitled to paid vaca- 
tlons, aS compared with about 25 per cent in 
1940. 

Data for the analysis of paid vacations in in- 
dustry were collected as part of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistic’s general wage surveys of 56 
manufacturing and 7 non-manufacturing indus- 
tries. Reports were received from 34,000 estab- 
lishments in manufacturing which, together 
employed 5% million workers, more than a 
third of the entire manufacturing labour force 
in the country. The non-manufacturing in- 
dustries included 19,000 establishments with 
1,300,000 employees. 

Although the coverage of manufacturing in- 
dustries is sufficiently large and representative 
to provide a rough picture of vacation and 
sick-leave practices in manufacturing as a 
whole, the article notes that the individual 
studies were made primarily to provide data 
for individual industries. Such important 
manufacturing industries as basic iron and 
steel, lumber, printing, meat packing, and 
rubber were not studied. The small coverage 
of non-manufacturing industries does not per- 
mit any generalization for non-manufacturing 
as a whole. 


Plans by Industry 


Formal vacation plans tended to be most 
common in industries with large operation 
units and high wage rates. Within the indivi- 


dual industries, paid vacations were most fre- . 


quently provided in large unionized establish- 
ments. 

Among the major manufacturing groups, the 
available data indicated that the chemical 
industries provided vacations most commonly 
after 1 year’s service and also tended to fur- 
nish the longest vacations. The metal-working 


industries granted vacations somewhat. less’ 
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frequently than other industry groups but 
there was considerable variation among the 
separate industries within this group. The 
apparel trades ranked high in paid vacations 
for plant workers but provided somewhat 
shorter vacations for office employees than did 
the other industries studied. 

Available data showed that among the non- 
manufacturing industries vacations for both 
plant and office workers after 1 year’s service 
were provided by almost all department, cloth- 
ing, and limited-price variety stores and elec- 
tric light and power systems. On the other 
hand, less than half of the power laundries and 
under three-fourths of the warehousing firms 
reported such plans for plant workers. 

Office workers were granted paid vacations 
by 7 out of 10 power laundries and 9 out of 
10 warehouse establishments. 

Electric light and power was the only in- 
dustry in which a two-week vacation after a 
year’s service was more common than one 
week for plant workers. Among office workers, 
the two-week period was more frequent fhan 
one week in the chemical industries and the 
electric utility industries. 


Sick Leave 


Less than 3 per cent of the manufacturing 
establishments studied had formal plans for 
paid sick leave. More than 8 per cent, how- 


~ ever, granted sick leave for office workers. 


Chemical industries led the manufacturing 
group in sick-leave plans and also differed in 
providing such leave more frequently for plant 
than for office workers. Sick leave was pro- 
vided more frequently in non-manufacturing 
than in manufacturing. More than half of the 
electric light and power systems and a third 
of all retail stores studied had plans in opera- 
tion in 1945 and 1946. 


Regulation of Industrial Homework in New York State 


Spat ultimate purpose of all homework regu- 
lations in New York State is to abolish the 
practice and replace homeworkers by factory 
workers. An outline of the conditions of 
labour and economics of homework in tthe 
State, as well as its regulation, is contained in 
the New York Department of Labour’s Indus- 
trial Bulletin, July, 1947. 

Homework, the Department believes, has 
resulted in low wages, long hours, child labour, 
and unhygienic homes. It constitutes, too, in 
its opinion, a form of unfair competition with 


factory work. Although the latter is consider- 
ably more efficient, homework has persisted 
because of the lower wages paid. 

State legislation has been in force since 
1921. A 1934 law followed the regulation of 
homework under, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, 1933. In 1935 a new Homework 
Law was passed, requiring permits for firms 
distributing homework and certificates allow- 
ing work to be done in the home. The Act 
empowers the State Industrial Commissioner 
ito determine the industries in which homework 
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may be permitted. In all other industries 
homework is forbidden unless expressly per- 
mitted in writing by the Commissioner. In 
1945 a General Homework Order held the 
number of homeworkers allowed to the 1945 
level. Special Orders apply to Men’s and 
Boy’s Outer Clothing, Neckwear, Artificial 
Flowers and Feathers, and Gloves. 

Under the General Order no firm is per- 
mitted to have more homeworkers than it 
legally employed in 1945, and, in order to dis- 
tribute homework the firm has to maintain a 
factory in which one or more persons are em- 
ployed. In the industries covered by special 
Orders, a permit for homework can be given 
only to a person unable to work in a factory 
because of physical disability, old age or the 
necessity of caring for an invalid. The State 
Commissioner reports that a considerable in- 
crease in the earnings of ‘homeworkers has 
been achieved by requiring the same rate to 
be paid for similar work, whether done at home 
or in the factory. 

Dfring the 18-month period ending Decem- 
ber, 1946, there was a drop of 55 per cent in 
the number of persons authorized to work in 
their homes and a simultaneous decrease of 
33 per cent in the number of firms distributing 
homework. 

The first anti-homework Bill passed in New 
York State went on the statute books in 1884. 
It was declared unconstitutional on the ground 
that “it was not a public health measure, that 
it was discriminatory, and that, in passing it, 
the Legislature had exceeded its police power 
and interfered unduly with the use of private 
property.” No further direct legislative 
measures were attempted for nearly fifty years. 
Successive amendments to the Factory Act, 
however, achieved the abolition of tenement 
sweatshops maintained in living quarters and, 
later, the regulation of homework in any other 
part of tenements or dwelling houses. This 
was part of the anti-sweating legislation which 
aimed at adequate sanitation standards and 
the protection of the consuming public, stress- 
ing the improvement of physical surroundings 
more than actual working conditions. By 1906 
the manufacture of 41 articles by homeworkers 
living in tenement houses had been regulated 
in this way. In 1923 the responsibility for 
homework regulation was transferred to the 
Bureau of Women in Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Labour since most homeworkers were 
women and children. 

From the beginning of the century, certain 
collective agreements, for example in the 
clothing industry, have prohibited homework. 
The regulation of hemework in Europe has 
been carried on largely through minimum-wage 
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legislation; wage boards have set homeworkers’ 
wages which have raised earnings to the factory 
level. 

In the United States, a direct control was 
exercised through the codes of fair competition 
adopted by 118 of the 556 industries which 
drew up codes under the Nationa] Industrial 
Recovery Act, 1933. Eighty-six per cent of 
these 118 codes prohibited homework entirely. 
This set a pattern for the State Legislatures, 
and six of them passed acts between 1935 and 
1940 based on a “Model Bill” recommended 
by the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada. 

The IAGLO recommended a legislative pro- 
gram for the regulation of homework in 1926. 
Ten years later the Association drew up a draft 
State law. Under this draft Bill, homework 
would be prohibited in the manufacture of 
articles of food or drink, wearing apparel for 
infants or children ten years of age or under, 
toys and dolls, tobacco, drugs and poisons, 
sanitary goods, explosives and articles which 
are dangerous to handle. An investigation 
might be conducted by the State Commissioner 
into any industry to determine whether the 
wages and working conditions were injurious to 
the health and welfare of ‘the workers and 
whether they were likely to render unduly 
difficult the observance and enforcement. of 
legally established labour standards. If such 
should be the case, the Commissioner was to 
order the discontinuance of all homework in 
the industry, but only after public hearings at 
which interested parties would be heard. An 
investigation was to be conducted on petition 
for such action by fifty or more residents of 
the State. Every employer and employer’s 
agent in the State would be required to procure 
from the Commissioner an employer’s permit 
for letting out homework. Every contractor 
would have to procure from the same source a 
contractor’s permit. Every industrial home- 
worker must possess a homeworker’s certificate, 
and no certificate would be issued to persons 
under the statutory minimum age for factory 
employment or persons suffering from a com- 
municable or infectious disease. Each em- 
ployer and employer’s agent in the State were 
to be required to pay quarterly an excise tax 
for each homeworker to whom materials have 
been sent during the preceding quarter. This 
would tend to equalize what is regarded as the 
unfair financial advantage of employers of 
industrial homeworkers. It would also provide 
a fund for payment of the costs of inspection, 
etc. 
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A later development in the regulation of 
homework was through the federal Fair Labour 
Standards Act, 19388. This Act applies to 
homeworkers exactly as it applies to all other 
workers engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for shipment across 
State boundaries. Homeworkers must be paid 
at the present minimum rate of 40 cents an 
hour with itime and one-half for all hours over 
40 in a week, and children under 16 may not 
perform such work. 

Since homeworkers are outside the direct 
supervision of the employer, they must each 
maintain records of time spent and work done 
for the employer in the homework hand-books 
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which must be secured for them by the em- 
ployer from the federal administrator. From 
the data thus obtained, the employer secures 
the information he must maintain available for 
inspection in his payroll and other records 
covering homeworkers. 

Of the Industry Committees established 
under this Act to make wage-orders for their 
industries, at least seven prohibited homework 
except in special circumstances where unusual 
hardship would result to the work. These 
were for jewellery, women’s apparel, gloves 
and mittens, knitted outerwear, buttons and 
buckles, handkerchiefs, and embroideries. 


Belgian National Conference of Labour 


RECENT issue of Review de Travail of 

the Belgian Department of Labour and 
Social Insurance describes a meeting held in 
June of the National Conference of Labour, 
an organization comprising representatives of 
management, labour and government which 
in the post-war period has dealt with a number 
of urgent problems. 

Among the resolutions taken at the meet- 
ing were several dealing with price control. 
The Conference re-afirmed its support of the 
price policy practised since the liberation and 
stated that “payment of work can be evaluated 
only by a decrease in the cost-of-living.” An 
appeal was made to the patriotism of the 
nation in co-operating with the government 
directives concerning price control. The 
government was commended for its decision 
not to authorize any price increases without 
previously conferring with the commnishion 
regulating prices. 

Notice was taken of research ee fecan on to 
establish a cost-of-living index which would 
take into consideration the needs of workers. 
Other Conference decisions were that the 
government should publish a detailed index 
of the cost price and a parallel index of the 
selling price in retail trade and should con- 
centrate its efforts on reducing the price of 
certain household articles and services. An 
increase in production was called for as a 
means of improving the standard of living. 

Agreement was voiced to the inauguration 
of a central economic council, labour-manage- 
ment councils in industry, and industry coun- 
cils. Another important result, states the 
article, was the signing of “an agreement deal- 
thg with the status of unions in industry” by 
the representatives of management and labour. 


The preamble of this agreement states: 
“Labour recognizes the necessity of the 
authority of management and promises to 
work conscientiously, while employers recog- 
nize the dignity of labour and will not inter- 
fere in its free association and development.” 
The employer organizations promised to 
recommend to their members not to interfere 
with the organizing of their workers and not 
to grant non-organized workers benefits not 
given to organized labour. The principle of 
union recognition was also established. 

The representatives of Belgian labour at the 
Conference promised to request their affiliated 
bodies to exclude from trade union literature 
“any matter not conforming to the present 
agreement.” The right of labour representa- 
tives to see the employer in regard to trade 
union rights, collective agreements, rates of 
salary and rules of classification, and the 
application of social legislation and regula- 
tions within the establishment, was also 
affirmed. 

Finally, the Conference requested the in- 
dustry Councils to specifiy as soon as possible 


. the method of election and number of mem- 


bers of a union delegation, the duration of 
the mandate and under what conditions it may 
be terminated, and measures to prevent strikes 
and lockouts. 

The present agreement can be terminated 
only with six months’ notice. 

Since the liberation in Belgium there have 
also been Conferences of Trade and of Agri- 
culture. At the beginning of March a 
National Economic Conference was called, 
comprising members of the Conferences of 
Labour, Trade and Agriculture. Also invited 
were representatives of co-operatives, benefit 
societies, and physicians. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


THE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
- section contains monthly articles concern- 


ing proceedings under the Warteme Labour — 


Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, and under 
the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

During the war and its aftermath, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 138, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial ‘Disputes 


Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), have 


required employers to negotiate with the 
representatives of their employees and prq- 
vided spit aaa for the settlement of 
disputes. yi 

“At the: present time the Regulations apply 
only to. industries within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including navigation 
and shipping, lines of steam or other ships, 
railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, telephone 
and radio communication, ferries, and works 
situated in a province but which have been 
or may be declared by Parliament to be for 
the general advantage of Canada or two or 
more provinces. Jurisdiction over war indus- 
tries and industries within the scope of certain 
provinces which entered into wartime agree- 


ments with the Dominion, has now reverted 


to the provinces. (A summary of the present 
position with respect to labour relations 
legislation in Canada appears in the July 
issue of the Lasour GAzETTE, pp. 940-48.) 

The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under the continuation of 
the Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A bill 
incorporating many of the features of the 
Regulations, with modifications and additions, 
was introduced in the House of Commons 
on June 17, 1947, but was allowed to stand 
over until the next session of Parliament 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., p. 1102). 

The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 


The certification of bargaining representatives, 
the intervention of the Board for the purpose 
of obtaining conciliation services from the 
Minister of Labour, the establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
collective agreements, and the institution of 
prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 


-jstration of the Minister of Labour and are 


provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, thas adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in making 
the various types of applications invoking 
the provisions of the Regulations and the 
services of the Board. Copies of these 
procedural regulations and of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, may 
be obtained from the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Regulations are here 
described in two separate articles. The first 
deals with applications made to the Board for 
the certification of bargaining representatives 
and other services, and records the decisions 
reached in such matters; the second describes 
conciliation proceedings under the Regulations 
and includes the reports of Boards of 
Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also provided 


. through the Industrial Relations Branch of 


the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 
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Applications for Certification under Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for two days during the 
month of October. During’ the month the 
Board received seven applications, held seven 
hearings, issued six certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected five appli- 
cations, ordered ‘three representation votes, and 
allowed the withdrawal of one application. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and certain of its officers 
for the red cap porters on the payroll of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company employed 
in. the Quebec district at Montreal Windsor 
Station, Montreal West Station, Place Viger 
Station, Park Avenue Station, Westmount 
Station, Trois Rivieres Station, and Quebec 
Palais Station.* 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America and certain of its officers for the un- 
licensed personnel employed by Britamerican 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., in the deck, engine- 
room and stewards’ departments of the SS. 
Britamerica.* 

3. The National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., and certain of its officers 
for engineer officers below the rank of chief 


engineer in the employ of SS. Texaco Brave 


Limited, Toronto, Ont.** 


4. The National Association of Vee En- 


gineers of Canada, Inc. and certain of its 
officers for pooner officers below the rank of 
chief engineer in the employ of SS. Tezaco 
Chief Limited, Toronto, Ont.** 

5. The National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., and certain of its 
officers for engineer officers below the rank of 
chief engineer in the employ of SS. Texaco 
Warrior Limited, Toronto, Ont.** 

6. The National Association of Marine En- 
gineers, Inc., and certain of its officers for 
engineer officers below the rank of chief en- 
gineer in the employ of Shell Canadian Tankers 
Limited, Toronto, Ont.** 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicants, and 
Branch Lines, Limited, Sorel, P.Q. (L.G. Aug- 
ust, 1947, p. 11383). Following an investigation 





* Following an investigation of the application. 
** Following an investigation of the application and 
a public hearing. 


of the application and a public hearing, the 
Board ordered a representation vote of the 
unlicensed personnel employed by Branch 
Lines Limited, Sorel, P.Q. Mr. L. Pepin, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, P.Q. 
was appointed by the Board to conduct the 
vote. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicants, and 
Northumberland Ferries Limited, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.JI. (L.G. August, 1947, p. 1134). Fol- 
lowing an investigation of the application and 
a public hearing, the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of the unlicensed personnel 
employed by Northumberland Ferries Limited, 
Charlottetown, PEI. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
was appointed by the Board to conduct the 
vote. . 

3. Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicants, and 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G. October, 1947, p. 1450). Following an 
investigation of the application and a public 
hearing, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of the unlicensed personnel employed 
by Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal, P.Q., was appointed by the 
Board to conduct the vote. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union and Sin- 
cennes-McNaughton Line Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. (LG. July, 1947, p. 959). Following an 
investigation of the application and a public 
hearing the Board decided to reject the appli- 
cation. Reasons for Judgment will be issued 
by the Board at a later date. 


2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Lakeland 
Tankers Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G. August, 
1947, p. 1133). Following an investigation of 
the application and a public hearing, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected. 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Sincennes- 
McNaughton Line Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G. August, 1947, p. 1134). Following an 
investigation of the’ application and a public 
hearing, the Board decided to reject the ap- 
plication. Reasons for Judgment will be issued 
by the Board at a later date. 

4. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union Local 
802, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, Yellow- 
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knife, N.W.T. (L.G. August, 1947, p. 1184). 
Following an investigation of the application 
and a public hearing, the Board rejected the 
application for the reason that there are no 
employees presently affected but without 
prejudice to the making of a further applica- 
tion when employees are again employed on 
the project. 

5. Canadian Navigators Federation and 
Davie Transportation Company Inmited, 
Lauzon, Levis, P.Q. (L.G. September, 1947, 
p. 1273). Following an investigation of the 
application, the Board decided to exclude 
_ masters and chief engineers of Davie Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Lauzon, Levis, 
P.Q., from the proposed bargaining unit be- 
cause of their confidential and supervisory 
duties and rejected the application for the 
reason that it did not have the support of the 
remaining employees affected in the classifica- 
tions of mates and second engineers. 


Applications Withdrawn 


Canadian Seamen’s Union and Pelee Ship- 
ping Company Limited, St. Thomas, Ont. 
(L.G. September, 1947, p. 1273). On the re- 
quest of the National Director of Organization 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, the applica- 
tion was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the Month of October, 1947 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International Bro- 
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therhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
certain employees of J. B. Baillargeon Express 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


2. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., on behalf of marine engineers 
employed on tugs of Canadian Dredge and 
Dock Company, Toronto, Ontario. 


3. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., on behalf of marine engineers 
on tugs of the United Towing and Salvage 
Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on be- 
half of certain employees employed in the 
restaurant of the Central Station, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 


5. Canadian Association of Mariteume Trans- 
port Workers, Local No. 8, on behalf of the 
unlicensed personnel on ss. Terra Nova of 
the Terra Nova Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Divi- 
ston 277, on behalf of employees of the bever- 
age department, excepting the manager, of the 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


7. Quebec Longshoremen’s Union (C.C.C.L.) 
on behalf of longshoremen employed by 
various shipping companies of Quebec and 
Levis and represented by the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


aus Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, 
have been unsuccessfully continued for thirty 
days. Disputes of this nature are referred to 
the Minister of Labour by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National), and, until 
May 15, 1947, such disputes in certain prov- 
inces were also referred to the Minister by 
the Provincial Board in their respective 
jurisdictions. The Minister then appoints a 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and endeavour to effect an agreement. If 
the Conciliation Officer is unable to bring 
about settlement of the matters in dispute 


and reports that in his view an agreement 
might be facilitated by the appointment of a 
Conciliation Board, a Board is then estab- 
lished by the Minister. The duty of such a 
Board iis to endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matters in dispute 
and to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Minister. 


I. Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During Ocvober, 1947, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following cases:— 

Canadian Air Express Ltd. (ground crew 
personnel at Dorval, P.Q., and Ottawa, Ont.) 
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and International Association of Machinists 
(TLC). L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer. 

Newfoundland Railway (clerical staff, North 
Sydney, N.S.) and. Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees & Other Transport 
Workers (CCL). H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 


II. Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers or Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
during October, 1947, from Conciliation Officers 
indicating the successful completion of 
negotiations with the signing of an agreement 
or the withdrawal of the application for 
intervention :— 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Local 501, Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union (CIO-CCL). G. R. Currie, Con- 
ciliation Officer. (L.G., July, 1947, p. 959.) 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (coal dock 
employees, Britt, Ont.) and Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. (L.G., October, 1947, p. 1451.) 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (coal dock 
employees, Little Current, Ont.) and Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). F. J. Ainsborough, Concilia- 
tion Officer. (L.G., October, 1947, p. 1451.) 

United Grain Growers’ Terminals Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 501, Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union (CIO- 
CCL). G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer. 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 960.) 


III. Boards Fully Constituted 


Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. (Waterfront 
freight handlers at various points in Quebec 
and Ontario). The Conciliation Board estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. (waterfront 
freight handlers at various points in Quebec 
and Ontario) and the Brotherhood of [Railway 
& Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
& Station Employees (AFL-TLC) was fully 
constituted on October 11, 1947, with the 
appointment of Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, 
as Chairman of the Board, on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board. C. G. Quinlan, Montreal, and 
M. W. Wright, Ottawa, who had been 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. (L.G., 
October, 1947, p. 1451.) 
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Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service) and Union Steamships 
Ltd. The Conciliation Board established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Steamships (Pacific), Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service) and Union Steamships Ltd., and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (AFL) was fully. constituted on 
October 4, 1947, with the appointment of 
T. G. Norris, K.C., Vancouver, as Chairman 
of the Board, on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
J. A. Lindsay and Herbert Gargrave, both 
of Vancouver, who had been appointed on 
the recommendation of the employers and 
employees respectively. (L.G., October, 1947, 
p. 1451.) 


United Towing & Salvage Co. Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. The Conciliation Board estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
United Towing & Salvage Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
(TLC) was fully constituted on October 29, 
1947, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge Honore Achim, Montreal, as Chairman 
of the Board, im the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation by the other two members of the 
Board, C. G. Quinlan and Alex Gauld, both 
of Montreal, who had been appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. (L.G., October, 1947, 
p. 1451.) 


IV. Board Reports Received 


During the month, Board reports were 
received in the following cases :— 

Broulan Porcupine Mines Ltd., Pamour, 
Ont., and Local 241, International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (‘CILO-CCL). 
(L.G., June, 1947, p. 800.) 


Buffalo Ankerite Gold Mines Ltd., South 
Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). (L.G., June, 1947, p. 800.) 

Canada Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Weston, 
Ont., and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL). (LG., 
June, 1947, p. 800.) 

- Canadian National Railways (sleeping, 
dining and parlour car department) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 


& Other Transport Workers (CCL). (L.G., 
September, 1947, p. 1276.) 
Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), 


Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast & 
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Lakes Barge & Ferry Service), Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), Union Steamships Ltd., and Frank 
Waterhouse & Co. of Canada Ltd., and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (TLC). 
(L.G., October, 1947, p. 1451.) 

Coniaurum Mines Ltd., Schumacher, Ont., 
and Local 241, International Union of Mine, 
Mill -& Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). (L.G., 
June, 1947, p. 800.) 1880 

Delnite Mines Ltd., Timmins, Ont., and 
Local 241, International Union of Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). (L.G., 
June, 1947, p. 801.) 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Litd., 
Timmins, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). (L.G., June, 1947, p. 801.) 

Macassa Mines Litd., Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
and Local 240, International Union of ‘Mine, 


Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). (L.G., 
June, 1947, p. 801.) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd., Schu- 


macher, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). (L.G., June, 1947, p. 801.) 

Paymaster Consolidated Mines Ltd., South 
Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). (L.G., June, 1947, p. 802.) 

Preston East Dome Mines Ltd., South 
Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). (L.G., June, 1947, p. 802.) 

Stovel Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Local 
59, Stereotypers’ & Electrotypers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC), (L.G., April, 1947, p. 538.) 

Upper Canada Mines Ltd., Dobie, Ont., 
and Local 240, International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). (L.G., 
June, 1947, p. 802.) 


V. Settlements Following Board Procedure 


During the month, adivice was received that 
matters in dispute between the following 
parties have been settled as a result of further 
negotiations following the receipt by the 
parties of the Conciliation Board reports:— 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., their jointly and sepa- 
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rately owned subsidiaries and ancillaries; and 
Pacific - Great Eastern «Railway; Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Railway; Toronio, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway; Ontario North- 
land Railway; Sydney & Louisburg Railway; 
and Essex Terminal Railway; and _ their 
employees, members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; Order of 
Railway Conductors; Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of 
Railway Signalmen of America; Canadian 
Pacific Railway System Federation No. 125 
(Shop Crafts); Canadian National Railway 
System Federation No. 11; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department (AFL); 
Canadian Brotherhood of-Railway Employees 
& Other Transport Workers; Brotherhood 
of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight. 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees; 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance & Bartenders’ International League 
of America; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen & Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse & Railway Shop Labourers; 
Brotherhood of Express Employees; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
and International Brotherhood .of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers & Helpers. (L.G., July, 
1947, pp. 960-961.) 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B-C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Canadian National Rail- 
ways (B.C. Coast & Lakes Barge & Ferry 
Service), Canadian National Railways (B.C. 
Coast Service), Union Steamships Ltd., and 
Frank Waterhouse & Co. Ltd., and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (TLC). (L.G., October, 1947, p. 1451.) 


VI. Strikes After Award 


On October 27, 1947, the employees of the 
Canada Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Weston, 
Ont., members of Local 28, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), went on strike following the 
breakdown of negotiations subsequent to the 
receipt of the report of the Conciliation Board 
established to deal with matters in dispute 
between the parties. (See p. 1451.) 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Broulan Mines Ltd., Pamour, 
Ont., and Local 241, International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 


Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On October 6, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 


the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, J. Beattie, 
Timmins, and G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 
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Report of Board 


To the Honourable HumMpurey MItTcHE Lt, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sig: 

Your Conciliation Board now begs leave to 
report. . 

The Sittings of this Conciliation Board were 
held at Timmins, Ontario, on the 7th day of 
July, 1947. 

The Chairman and Messrs. G. M. Desaul- 

niers and J. Beattie, members of the Board, 
were all present at the Sittings. 
"The Union was represented by Messrs. L. A. 
‘Behie (International Representative). Ivan 
Vachon, D. Protutifac, F. Dokman, P. Gus- 
tafsson and J. R. Carlin. 

The Collective Bargaining Agreement be- 
tween the Company and the Union was dated 
the 14th of December, 1945, and terminated at 
the expiration of one year from that date. 

A number of meetings were held up to and 
_ including the 5th of March, 1947, but the 
Union and the Company were unable to agree 
on five articles as follows: 

1. No Discrimination Clause. 

2. Adjustment of Complaints and Griev- 
ances. 

3. Statutory Holidays. 

4. Wages. 

5. Union Security or Check-off. 


The proposals of the Union which had been 
submitted to the Company during negotiations 
were filed with the Board. 

The items in dispute will be dealt with in 
the order in which they are above set out. 


1. No DiIscrRIMINATION CLAUSE 


The Union asked for a change in this clause 
as set out in Exhibit “A” of the proposals 
which were filed with the Board. The Com- 
pany were satisfied with the clause as con- 
tained in the old agreement. 

There appears to be no objection to the 
clause contained in the old agreement and the 
Board is therefore not prepared to recommend 
in favour of the change as requested by the 
Union. 


2. ADJUSTMENT OF COMPLAINTS AND GRIEVANCES 


There does not appear to be a great deal of 
difficulty in connection with this matter and 
it appears to the Board that the difficulty 
‘might be got around by a clause providing 
that stewards shall be paid for time spent on 
grievances under the grievance procedure at 
the option of the Company. 
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3. Statutory Ho.wipays 


During the Sittings it was intimated on be- 
half of the Company that the Company would 
increase the Statutory Holidays from three to 
four with time and a half if worked. The 
Union asked for six Statutory Holidays with 
pay at double time if worked and straight time 
if not worked. 

The Board recommends that the offer of the 
Company be accepted as we are unable to 
recommend in favour of the proposal of the 
Union. 


4. WaGES 


The Union asked for a general increase of 
16 cents per hour to all employees and also 
asked for certain shift premiums as set out in 
Exhibit “D” of the Union proposals. 

During the negotiations between the Com- 
pany and the Union an increase of 10 cents an 
hour was granted by the Company and put 
into effect in the month of December last. 
The demand for an additional 6 cents per hour 
has not been abandoned by the Union but 
under the conditions which presently exist in 
the Gold Mining Industry the Board is not pre- 
pared to recommend any change in the wage 
scale at the present time; neither can the 
Board recommend in favour of payment of the 
shift premiums as asked by the Union. 

The Board, however, is prepared to recom- 
mend in favour of a Wage Opening Clause by 
either party on thirty days’ written notice. 


5. Union Security or CHECK-OFF 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances 
any form of Check-off or collection of Union 
dues by pay deductions through the books of 
the Company. The Chairman of the Board 
would like to make it clear that he is not 
opposed on principle to certain forms of the 
Check-off, but feels that he is unable to recom- 
mend in favour of the Check-off in this 
instance. 

Dated at Brampton, Ontario, this 25th day 
of September, A.D. 1947. 

(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE. 
(Sgd.) J, BEattis. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable HumMpHrReY MITCHELL 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir:— 


1. No discrimination clause: I recommend a 
change in this clause as set out in Exhibit 
“A” of the proposals of the Union which were 
filed with the Board. 
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2. Adjustment of complaints and grievances: 
I recommend that the company pay the 
Union’s stewards for time spent ending griev- 
ances within working hours. 


3. Statutory holidays: I would recommend 
payment of double time if worked and of 
straight time if not worked for the following 
statutory holidays: Good Friday, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, New 
Year’s Day, Christmas Day. 

4. Wages: The Union has made an original 
demand of $0.16 an hour increase in the case 
of all hourly-rated employees. Ass of the Ist 
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of December, 1946, the company granted and 
put into effect, after the demand of the Union, 
an increase of $0.10 an hour. Since the first of 
December, 1946, the cost of living has risen 
many points and it is just and reasonable that 
the additional $0.06 per hour be granted and 
it is my recommendation. 


5. Union security and check-off: There is no 
reason why the company should refuse the 
check-off and I would strongly recommend it 
for this mining industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Sgd.) Guy M. DrSAULNIERS. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Buffalo Ankerite Gold 
Mines Ltd., South Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 


On October 6, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge <A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, Alex Harris, Kirkland Lake, and 
G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
resepctively. 


Regort of Board 
To: 
The Honourable HumMpHrREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sm :— 

Your Conciliation Board now begs leave to 
report. . 

The Sittings of this Conciliation Board 
were held at Timmins, Ontario, on the 20th 
day of June, 1947. 

The Chairman and ‘Messrs. Alex Harris and 
G. M. Desaulniers, members of the Board, 
were all present at the Sittings. 

The Union was represented by Messrs. 
W. Kennedy (International Representative), 
J. R. Carlin, Ivan Vachon and Mr. McPherson 
and the Company was represented by Messrs. 


R. P. Kinkel (Plant Manager), Charles 
Brown and Claude Bowker. 
The — Collective Bargaining Agreement 


between the Company and the Union was 
dated the Fifth day of November, 1945. 
Negotiations for a renewal were commenced 
on the Tenth day of October, 1946, and the 
Agreement was extended for a period of one 
month but the Agreement has now expired. 

During the hearing it was stated by the 
International Representative on behalf of the 
Union that it was felt that there would be 


little or no difficulty in agreeing upon minor 
points if an agreement could be reached on 
the major differences. ; 
There were some ten issues in dispute as 
follows:— : 
. Management. 
. No Discrimination Clause. 
. Representation. 
. Wages. 
. Hours of Work and Overtime. 
. Statutory Holidays. 
. Vacations with Pay. 
. Union Security or Check-off. 
. Temporary Employees. 
10. Job Posting. 


OONA OF WN Ee 


The proposals of the Union which had been 
submitted to the Company were filed during 
the Sittings and the Brief filed by the Com- 
pany dealt at length with the various 
proposals. 

The items in dispute will be dealt with in 
the order in which they are set out above. 


@ 1. MANAGEMENT 


There appears to be little difference between 
the parties in connection with the Manage- 
ment Clause and it is suggested therefore that 
the parties get together and discuss this clause 
with a view to arriving at a solution which 
would be mutually satisfactory. 


2. No DIscrIMINATION CLAUSE 


The Board is of the opinion that this clause 
is one which might well be settled by negotia- 
tion between ithe parties. 


3. REPRESENTATION 


This would appear to be a minor point and 
there should not be much difficulty between 
the parties in arriving at a settlement. There 
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appears to be no objection to the Union’s 
suggestion as set out in their proposals and 
the Board recommends in favour of it. 


4. WAGES 


The Union’s request or original proposal 
was for an increase of 16 cents per hour. 
During negotiations the Company advised 
the Union that they.were not in a financial 
position to pay an increase but on the 10th 
of December, 1946, a general wage increase 
of 10 cents per hour was granted to all 
employees retroactive to the First of 
December. The present annual demand is 
now for a further increase of 6 cents per hour 
and the Union feel that this increase must 
be considered in connection with an Open 
End Wage Clause which is also asked for 
and which was not included in the old 
Agreement. 5 

Under the conditions which presently exist 
in the Gold Mining Industry, the Board is 
not prepared to recommend any change in the 
wage scale at the present time. 

So far as the Open End Wage Clause is 
concerned, the Board recommends such a 
clause providing for the opening of the wage 
question by either party on thirty days’ 
written notice. 


5. Hours or WorK AND OVERTIME 


The question of hours of work was not 
seriously pressed by the Union. Generally 
speaking, in the first negotiations the Union 
asked for a forty-hour week but subsequently 
their demands were modified and the Union 
Representatives stated that they were pre- 
pared to accept the forty-eight hour week, 
but asked for payment of time and a half 
for overtime in excess of eight hours in any 
one working day and for all time in excess 
of the forty-eight hour week. 

It seems that the Union’s demand in con- 
nection with overtime is reasonable and the 
Board therefore recommends in favour of it. 

It would be necessary, however, to draft a 
suitable clause to cover the case of those 
employees who, by arrangement, work eight 
and a half hours every day in order to obtain 
a half day off. 


6. Statutory Ho.Lipays 


The Board is unable to recommend any 
change in the plan as set out im the former 
Agreement. 


7. VACATIONS WITH Pay 


The Union asked for two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees who have com- 
pleted one or more years’ continuous employ- 
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ment with the Company. The Company 
proposed vacations as provided for in Article 
13 of the former Agreement. 

The Board recommends one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after one year’s service, pay 
to be on the basis of two per cent of the 
employer’s previous‘ year’s earnings, and two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after five years’ 
service, pay to be on the basis of four per cent 
of the employee’s previous year’s earnings, 


8. Union SEcuRITY OR CHECK-OFF 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances 
any form of Check-off or collection of Union 
dues by pay deductions through the books of 
the Company. The Chairman of the Board 
would like to make it clear that he is not 
opposed on principle to certain forms of the 
‘Check-off, but feels that he is unable to 
recommend in favour of the Check-off in this 
instance. 


9. TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


This comes under Article 10 of the former 
Agreement and the Union took the position 
that the six months’ period of probation is 
too long and expressed the opinion that there 
should be no time limit for an employee to 
be allowed to use all sections of the provi- 
sions of the Agreement. 

The Board is of the opinion that the six 
months is somewhat too long but on the other 
hand is a#so of the opinion that there should 
be a period of probation and therefore recom- 
mends reduction of the time from six months 
to three months. 


10. Jos Postine 


This is am Article which it is always difficult 
to settle and the Board recommends that the 
parties get together and discuss and settle the 
various questions which arise under this 
heading. 

Dated at Brampton, Onitario, this 25th day 
of September, A.D. 1947. 

(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE. 
(Sgd.) ALEX Harris. 


Minority Report 

To: 
The Honourable HumpnHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 
1. Management 

I recommend that the word “sole” be 
deleted from the proposed clause. 
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2. No discrimination clause 

I would recommend the clause proposed by 
the Union as set out in Exhibit “A” of the 
proposals of the Union which were filed with 
the Board. 


_ 3. Representation 

I see no objection to the Union’s sugges- 
tion and I would recommend in favour of it 
as set out in their proposals. 


4.-Wages 


The Union has made an original demand 
for $0.16 an hour increase in the case of all 
hourly rated employees. As of the Ist of 
December, 1946, the company granted and 
put into effect after the demand of the Union, 
an increase of $0.10 an hour. Since the Ist 
of December, 1946, the cost of living has 
risen many points and it is just and reason- 
able that the additional $0.06 per hour be 
gramted and it is my recommendation. 


5. Hours of work and overtime 

I recommend that time and one-half be 
paid for all time worked in excess of eight 
hours in a working day and for all time 
worked in excess of forty-eight hours a week. 


6. Statutory Holidays 


I would recommend double time if worked 
and straight time if not worked for the 
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following statutory holidays: Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, New Year’s Day, Christmas Day. 


7. Vacations with pay 

I would recommend one week’s vacation 
with pay after one year’s service, pay to be 
on the basis of 2 per cent of the employee’s 
previous year’s earnings, and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay afiter five years’ service, pay to 
be on the basis of 4 per cent of the employee’s 
previous year’s earnings. 


8. Union security or check-off 

There is no reason why the company 
should refuse the check-off and I would 
strongly recommend it for this mining 
industry. 
9. Temporary employees 

I would recommend the clause of the com- 
pany, subject to the condition that the 
temporary employees shall have the right to 
use the grievance procedure. 


10. Job posting 

This question was suspended. The Union 
and the Company are discussing it. 

Yours respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Guy M. DESAULNIERS. 


Report of Conciliation Board in dispute between Canada Cycle & Motor Co. 
Ltd., Weston, Ont., and International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft & Agricultural Implement Workers of America (CIO—CCL). 


On October 2, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: J. D. 
MeNish, K.C., Chairman, and E. Macaulay 
Dillon, K.C., and C. L. Dubin, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively, all of Toronto. Mr. 
McNish was appointed Chairman of the 
Board on June 18, 1947, replacing the original 
Chairman, His Honour Judge Samuel Factor, 
also of Toronto (Lasour Gazette, June, 1947, 
Page 800), Judge Factor having been obliged 
to resign from the Board because of the 
pressure of previous engagements. 


Report of Board 
To The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

A Board of Conciliation was established to 
deal with the above dispute under the 
Chairmanship of His Honour Judge Samuel 
Factor. Judge Factor resigned his Chairman- 
ship on the 12th of June, 1947, and the present 
Chairman was appointed in his place. The 


Board as now constituted begs to submit its 
report herewith. 

The Board met the parties in Toronto on 
the 14th and 15th of July, the 5th of 
August and the llth of September, 1947. 
The Company was represented by: R. Flavelle, 
Executive Assistant to the President; A. E. 
Jagger, Plant Superintendent; S. T. Garside, 
Central Ontario Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute and the Union was represented by: 
Paul Siren, H. H. McIntyre, International 
Representatives; Drummond Wren, Reginal 
Screen, President Local 28; A. McLean, Vice- 
President Local 28; George Argo, Bert Silk, 
Tim Gallagher, Members of the Bargaining 
Committee. 

The Union was certified on the 8th of 
January, 1947, as the Bargaining Agent for 
all hourly rated and piece work rated 
employees of the Company save and except 
assistant foremen other than lead hands, fore- 
men, persons above the rank of foremen, office 
staff, time and record yas medical staff 
and plant guards. " 
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The parties met first on the 27th of J anuary, 
1947, for the purpose of negotiating an agree- 
ment and at this meeting the Union presented 
a draft agreement. Negotiations continued 
during the month of February. During the 
course of these negotiations the Company sub- 
mitted an alternative agreement, a number 
of clauses of which were agreed to by the 
parties subject to agreement on all clauses. 
Negotiations, however, broke down and a con- 
ciliation officer was appointed by the Ontario 
Minister of Labour. This conciliation officer, 
Mr. James Hutcheon, reported to the Ontario 
Minister of Labour under date of the 8th of 
April, 1947, setting forth the items then in dis- 
pute and recommended the appointment of a 
Conciliation Board. The matters referred to 
by Mr. Hutcheon in his report were as follows: 

(a) Union Security 

(6) Hours of work 

(c) Overtime payments 

(d) Off-shift premiums 

(e) No-strike clause 

(f) Payment for statutory holidays 

(g) Wage rates 

(h) The schedules to be annexed and form 

part of the agreement 

(2) Termination and modification of agree- 

ment 

(7) Other clauses of a less contentious na- 

ture which may have to be amended 
providing agreement is reached on the 
above clauses. 


On their first appearance before this Board, 
the parties agreed that these items were still 
in dispute and required to be conciliated. At 
the hearings on the dates above mentioned 
considerable material was filed by the parties 


with respect to these matters and there is no. 


doubt that all of the items were thoroughly 
discussed. 

As in all of such disputes, the major items 
are, of course, the question of wage rates and 
union security. However, it is now proposed 
to deal with these two matters later in the 
report and to deal at the moment with the 
other items seriatim. 


fees of Work and Overtime Payments— 
(b) and (c) 


It appeared from the information given to 
the Board that this Company works a twenty- 
four hour day with three shifts. The hours of 
work are divided into three categories: 

(1) the regular week is forty-five hours 

divided into nine hours a day for a five- 
day week; . 

(2) some 20 to 30 men on the night shift 

work forty-seven and a half hours; 
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(3) maintenance men work a forty-eight 
hour week. 


At present the Company bases overtime at 
the rate of time and a half for all overtime 
after forty-eight hours. The Union originally 
requested a forty-hour week throughout the 
plant with time and a half for overtime after 
forty hours. During the hearings before the 
Board, however, the Union agreed to the con- 
tinuance of the present hours of employment 
conditional upon being paid overtime at the 
rate of time and a half after forty-five hours 
and time and a half after nine hours on the 
eight-hour shift. The Company agreed to 
pay overtime at the rate of time and a half 
on a daily basis after the normal working day, 
1.e., an employee on a forty-five hour week 
would be paid time and a half for any hours 
worked above nine on any day—employees 
working a forty-seven and a half hour week 
would be paid time and a half for all time 
worked beyond forty-seven and a half hours— 
and the man on the forty-eight hour week 
would be paid overtime at time and a half 
for all hours worked beyond forty-eight on a 
daily basis. The Board concurs in this 
arrangement and recommends accordingly. 


Off-shift Premiums—(d) 


At the present time the Company pays a 
premium of 34 cents per hour for all night 
shift employees. The Union has requested a 
premium of 5 cents per hour for both the 
night shift and the evening or swing shift. 
The Company agreed to pay the 5 cents per 
hour for the night shift but no premium at 
all for the swing shift. The Board, having 
regard to the practices in similar plants, 
recommends that 34 cents per hour premium 
be paid to the employees working on both 
shifts. 


No-strike Clause—(e) 

In the draft agreement submitted by the 
Company the following clause was proposed— 

“The Company agrees that it will not cause 
or direct any lock-out of its employees. 

“The Union agrees that there will be no 
strikes or other collective action which will 
stop or interfere with production and that if 
any such collective action should be taken it 
will instruct its members to carry out the 
provisions of this agreement and to return to 
or resume work and perform their duties in 
the required manner.” 

The Union stated that it had no objection 
to such a clause provided that there was some 
measure of security given to the Union. The 
Company on the other hand argued that this 
was a proper clause and should not be made 
conditional upon any union security clause. 
In view of what is said subsequently in this 
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report under the heading of union security, 


the Board recommends that the above- 
mentioned clause be inserted into the 
agreement. 


Payment for Statutory Holidays—(f) 


The Company has heretofore paid their 
employees, both hourly rated and piece work, 
for Christmas day only. During negotiations 
and before the Board they stated that this 
was as far as they were prepared to go on 
this point. This question has arisen and arises 
frequently in negotiations between the com- 
panies and unions and before Boards of Con- 
ciliation. On the one hand it is asserted that 
either hourly-rated or piece work employees 
should not be paid for work which they do 
not do. On the other hand when plants close 
down on certain statutory holidays, as is the 
case with this Company, the employee could 
not work even if he wished to do so. How- 
ever, the Board is of the opinion that the 
allowing of statutory holidays to workers is a 
beneficial step in our social progress. The 
Board, therefore, recommends that the em- 
ployees of this Company be given four 
statutory holidays in the year and be paid 
for them on the same basis as they are at 
present being paid for Christmas day. While 
the Board recommends the granting of four 
statutory holidays, it leaves it to the parties 
to choose the particular statutory holidays to 
be included in the agreement. 


The Schedules to be Annexed and Form Part 
of the Agreement—(h) 


Under this heading there were two items 
in dispute between the parties. The first 
matter was the method of final determination 
of any disputes arising out of piece work rates. 


The Company proposed a clause providing 


for arbitration on any such dispute following 
the grievance procedure laid down in the 
agreement. This arbitration clause provides 
for each party nominating an arbitrator and 
provides further for the chairman to be chosén 
from two firms of industrial engineers, 
namely— 

Stevenson & Kellogg Limited 

J. D. Woods & Gordon Limited 


The Union objected to the choice of chair- 
man being limited to these firms of industrial 
engineers feeling that industrial engineers were 
generally engaged by companies and accord- 
ingly they might be biased. On the other 
hand the Company feels that in a technical 
matter such as adjusting piece work rates 
only a person properly qualified and experi- 
enced would be capable of adjudicating on 
such disputes. The Company further stated 
that there had never been any reduction in 
piece work rates and irrespective of whatever 
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method was chosen as a final means of the 
determination of these rates, they stated that 
their previous policy with respect to these 
rates would remain. The Board is inclined 
to agree with the contention of the Company 
and feels satisfied that any professional man 
sitting as chairman of an arbitration board 
would give an unbiased decision. The Board 
is of the opinion that in view of the past 
record of the Company in adjusting piece 
work rates there is little likelihood of many, 
if any, such disputes reaching a Board of 
Arbitration. The Board therefore recom- 
mends the insertion in the agreement of the 
clause proposed by the Company. 

The second matter under this heading was 
with regard to effective dates for any adjust- 
ments of pay or earnings following an 
arbitration. The Company proposes. the 
following clause: “Any decision affecting rates 
of pay or earnings will become effective not 
earlier than the next succeeding pay period 
after the decision has been made.” The Union 
pointed out that some time might elapse 
between the lodging of the grievance and the 
final determination of a Board of Arbitration 
and that in cases where the Company was at 
fault by error or otherwise the employee or 
employees affected would be penalized if the 
above clause were operative in such cases. 
The Board is of the opinion that the fairest 
method to deal with this situation is to leave 
the question of the effective date of any pay 
or earning adjustment to the Board of 
Arbitration and recommends accordingly. 


Termination of Agreement—(i) 


Negotiations between the parties were com- 
menced on the 27th of January, 1947, and 
were broken off certainly by the 12th of 
March, 1947, when the Union petitioned the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board for a con- 
ciliator. The present Board was established 
on the 19th of April, 1947. It has been sug- 
gested that the agreement should terminate 
one year from the date of its actual signing 
and also that the agreement should terminate 
one year from some prior date. Many con- 
siderations enter into this question, such as 
retroactivity of pay increases, etc. The Board 
is of the opinion that having regard to all of 
the considerations involved, the matter of 
termination of agreement might well be left 
to be settled by the parties. If, however, the 
parties are unable to agree on this point, the 
majority of the Board, consisting of the 
Chairman and Mr. Dubin, recommends that 
the date of termination be the Ist of June, 
1948. 
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Other clauses of a Less Contentious 
Nature Which May Have to be Amended 
Providing Agreement Is Reached on_ the 
Above Clauses.—(}) 


Under this heading the Union brought up 
two points. First, the description of bargain- 
ing unit. In the draft agreement submitted by 
the Company, Clause 2 states—“This agree- 
ment applies to all hourly-rated and piece 
work rated employees of the Company save 
and except assistant foremen, etc.” The cer- 
tification of the union as bargaining unit 
covers all employees of the Company save 
and except assistant foremen, etc. The Union 
had agreed during negotiations to the first 
mentioned clause but at the hearings before 
this Board requested a change in the wording 
to coincide with the certification. The second 
item under this heading was with respect to 
the seniority preferential treatment for union 
stewards. The clause covering this in the 
agreement submitted by the Company had 
been agreed to by the union but again before 
this Board they wanted to extend the pro- 
visions covering this matter. In both these 
matters it was apparent that the Union 
wanted the proposed agreement changed by 
reason of fear, engendered during the pro- 
ceedings subsequent to the negotiations, that 
the Company would take some technical and 
unfair advantage in the working out of any 
agreement. The Board is of the opinion that 
the Union is sufficiently protected in both of 
these clauses unless the Company did take an 
unfair advantage of the language in these 
clauses. The Board feels that particularly with 
the first agreement between the Union and 
the Company their relations should not com- 
mence with a feeling of suspicion on the part 
of either party but should start its course in 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence and trust. 
Were the Board to agree with the later sub- 
mission of the Union it would be putting 
itself in-the position of finding that the Union 
had justification for its later fears. This the 
Board is unprepared to do and recommends 
that the clauses as originally drafted and 
agreed upon should be included in the new 
agreement. In any event, should it later be 
found that the suspicions of the Union were 
well founded, these clauses may be dealt with 
either by arbitration or during negotiations 
for a subsequent agreement. 


Wage Rates—(g) 


As in all such matters, the main question 
between the parties is the question of wage 
rates. In this case members of the Board are 
agreed that more difficulties in the way of 
arriving at a satisfactory solution were present 
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than in most cases. Canada Cycle & Motor 
Company is a subsidiary of Russell Indus- 
tries, Limited, which was incorporated in the 
year 1899. Another subsidiary of this Com- 
pany is the Canadian Acme Screw & Gear, 
Limited. The Company manufactures 
bicycles, skates, children’s. vehicles, hockey 
equipment, tennis rackets, skis, etc., under 
the “C.C.M.” trademark. Prior to the war one- 
third of its production was. exported to thirty- 
nine countries outside Canada. Since the War 
this export business has ceased. At the pres- 
ent time all of the production of the Company 
on a twenty-four hour basis is insufficient to 
meet the domestic demand and while the 
Company occupies a commanding position in 
the production of certain articles it must face 
the possibility of increased competition from 
imports. For these reasons production costs 
are a matter of particular concern to this 
Company. For example, when they are again 
in the position to compete in the markets of 
the world the cost of their articles will 
undoubtedly be a governing factor. It appears 
that approximately two thirds of the pro- 
duction workers in this plant are employed on 
a piece work basis and the other third on an 
hourly-rated basis. Considerable evidence was 
furnished by the Company as to the manner 
in which wage rates, both piece work and 
hourly, are arrived at. Considerable thought 
and effort is given to a process of job evalu- 
ation by experts in that particular line and 
these rates, particularly those of piece work- 
ers, are reviewed from time to time and 
adjustments made. From the information 
supplied by the Company it would appear 
that the wages and earnings of the employees 
of this Company are comparable and in many 
cases higher than many of the industries in 
the Toronto area. It is also true that the 
piece work rates are fixed with a sufficient 
incentive margin to enable the workers to 
increase their earnings. According to the 
information supplied by the Company 
(Exhibit 1) showing a comparative earning 
statement between four weeks in January, 
1947, and June, 1947, in the great majority of 
cases the piece workers’ earnings had increased 
from 1-15c. The Company’s position before 
the Board was that— 

(a) it was paying higher wages and earnings 
than were generally prevailing in the Toronto 
area and that that should be the yardstick used 
by the ‘Board in considering any demands for 
increased wages; 


(b) that the piece work rates were so adjusted 
that by increased effort an employee might 
substantially increase his earnings and in this 
connection they were prepared to consider 
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with the Union any agreements with respect 
to any piece work rate; 
(c) that any increase of wages “across the 
board” would under their system of cost 
accounting and bookkeeping interfere with the 
proper determination of the cost of the 
articles manufactured by them and that such 
a method of increase was impracticable. The 
Company further contended that an across- 
the-board increase would distort the relation- 
ship between the various job classifications 
and between the earnings of piece rate work- 
ers and day workers, both of which the com- 
pany regards as now properly in balance. 

The Company did submit in (Exhibit 1, 
above) details of all wages and earnings did 
requested the Union to discuss each particular 
job and each particular classification. The 
Union declined to accept this latter suggestion 
on the ground that it would require the ser- 
vices of experts employed by them and would 
in any event take considerable time to follow 
this suggestion of the Company. The Union 
based its claim for the increase demanded of 
l5c per hour solely on the ground of the 
increased cost of living during the past twelve 
months. They did not deny that the wages 
paid by the Company before commencement 
of negotiations in January were reasonable 
and fair. In reply to the Company’s state- 
ment that it was impracticable to put into 
effect any across-the-board increase, par- 
ticularly with respect to piece workers, they 
point out that they had agreements witb 
Massey Harris, Acme Screw & Gear and 
McKinnon Industries, Limited, in all of which 
cases the employees were also paid on both 
hourly and piece work basis and in these 
three cases in the previous twelve months 
across-the-board increases had been put into 
effect. 

Having perused all of the material sub- 
- mitted by the parties and having given most 
careful consideration to their conflicting views, 
the Board finds that as of the Ist of January, 
1947, the wage rates and piece work rates in 
foree in this plant were fair and reasonable 
rates. As a matter of fact, this fact was not 
questioned by the Union. The Board, how- 
ever, could not but be affected by the serious 
increase in the cost of living since the Ist 
of January, 1947, nor could the Board help 
but be affected by its knowledge of the pat- 
tern of wage increases that have taken place 
throughout the country during the past nine 
months, either by negotiations between 
unions or employers or as a result of the 


findings of conciliation boards during that 


period. If it is assumed that the rates being 
paid by this Company on the Ist of January, 
1947, were the proper rates, having regard 
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not only to the cost of producing the various 
articles manufactured by ‘the Company, but 
also having regard to providing a proper 
standard of living for the employees of this 
Company, then the Board finds that in view 
of the increased cost of living the rates being 
paid on the Ist of January, 1947, should now 
be supplemented. While giving due regard 
to the contentions of the Company with 
respect to the difficulties involved in their job 
relationship, cost accounting, and bookkeeping 
generally the Board considers ithat these are 
not insurmountable difficulties and that the 
standard of living of the employees outweighs 
any difficulties that may be involved. The 
majority of the Board, consisting of the 
Chairman and Mr. Dubin, therefore, recom- 
mends that an increase of ten cents per hour 
be paid to both hourly-rates and piecework 
employees and that this increase be effective 
from the Ist day of June, 1947. With respect 
to piecework employees the same members 
of the Board recommend that the parties 
endeavour to arrive at a formula to work the 
proposed wage increase into their piecework 
structure. If this cannot be done then the 
increase should be paid to piecework em- 
ployees on the basis of the hours of work. 
The retroactive pay increase, of course, should 
be paid on the basis of the number of hours 
worked since the Ist of June, 1947. On the 
13th of June, 1947, the Company did increase 
the wages of certain hourly-rated employees. 
The increases then made will apply against 
the increase now recommended. Mr. Dillon, 
who does not concur in this recommendation, 
has written a separate report on this question. 


Union Security (a) 


The Union in its original demands requested 
a union shop clause and the Union presented 
to the Board the arguments in favour of 
some measure of union security. All of these 
arguments were quite familiar to the mem- 
bers of the Board and need not be dealt with - 
at any length in this report. The Company 
has been adamant throughout all negotiations 
including the hearings before the Board that 
it was not prepared to concede any measure 
of union security. The furthest that they 
were prepared to go was to permit the Union 
to place collection tables at the plant entrance 
on pay days. In arriving at whether or not 
there should be any provisions in the agree- 
ment for Union security and if so what that 
measure should be, certain factors have to 
taken into consideration. The Union in this 
case had now established a record of agree- 
ments throughout the country including many 
of the major industrial plants in the Province 
of Ontario. Its strike record has been good 
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and it is headed by experienced and. respon- 
sible representatives: On the other hand, as 
this is a first agreement, it is understandable 
that the Company before conceding any 
measure of union security should want to 
‘have this Union prove itself in this particular 
plant. The Company no doubt is fearful of 
the Union on account of the International 
Union policy to get rid of piecework and filed 
with the Board a copy of this part of the 
Union’s policy. 

The Board is of the opinion that the Com- 
pany is unduly fearful in this particular case 
of this avowed policy because the proposed 
‘agreement and the clause therein agreed upon 
by the Union with regard’ to piecework em- 
ployees would seem ‘to be in conflict with the 
apparently avowed principles of the Union. 
This apparent confliction, the Board feels, 
may be explained by this Union endeavour- 
‘ing to combat unfair piecework conditions 
while at the same time subscribing to piece- 
work in such factories as C.C.M. and the 
other plants with which the Union has an 
‘agreement. The majority of the Board, con- 
sisting of the Chairman and Mr. Dubin, is of 
the opinion ‘that better industrial relations 
and more lasting industrial peace are achieved 
and the public interest better served when 
the position of the Union is secured. Then 
the Union’s officers can become in fact a per- 
manent business agent for the employees and 
their efforts concentrated on this alone rather 
than have their efforts concentrated in com- 
bating delinquent members and_ possibly 
competing unions. Fimay Se 

At the time the vote was taken during the 
certification proceedings, the vote was 259 for 
the Union to 139 against. It is generally 
agreed that it is not right for those employees 
who have voted for the Union to take what- 
ever advantages the Union may obtain for 
them and this having been done then to retire 
from the Union. It is also true that those who 
did not vote in favour of the Union obtain 
whatever advantages the Union may obtain 
for all of the employees. The majority of the 
Board, consisting of the Chairman and ‘Mr. 
Dubin, therefore recommends that there be 
inserted into the agreement a maintenance of 
membership clause providing that all employ- 
ees who are now members of the Union must 
retain their membership and those employees 
who are not now members but who afterwards 
become members of the Union must then re- 
tain their membership, and that a. voluntary 
check-off of union dues be put into effect. 

The recommendations made in this report 
do not of necessity represent the convictions of 
the individual members of the Board..on: each 
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particular item. The members of the Board, 


who are not without experience in such mat- 
ters, have endeavoured to reach a compromise 
basis on which an agreement might be reached. 
It_is to be hoped that-as a result of these 
recommendations the parties will be able to 
reach a common ground in the same spirit of 
compromise that actuated the members of the 
Board. 

The Board feels that this should not be diffi- 
cult. It is true that during negotiations for a 
first agreement, a spirit of suspicion may 
develop and many things be said and done that 
had been better left unsaid and undone. The 
Board, however, feels that in the present. case 
there is little ground for suspicion and many 
reasons for mutual confidence. The Company 
has a long and enviable record as one of Can- 
ada’s leading. manufacturers serving the needs 
not only of Canadians but of people all over 
the world. In this respect, it is not an un- 
important factor in our Canadian economy. 
Its plant—which the members of the Board 
visited—evidences a desire on the part of the 
management not only to turn out good prod- 
ucts at a reasonable cost but also the desire 
that the working conditions for its employees 
should be of the best. As previously stated, 
the wage rates paid compared favourably with 
those paid by other industries in this area. It 
may be safely said that this Company could 
not be in its present position today if the 
management had not given consideration to 
the welfare of its employees, The Board is 
satisfied that this management would not 
stoop to practices that in the result would 
redound to the detriment of its employees. 

On the other hand, the Union, as stated 
before, has now some history as a responsible 
trade union and its anticipated actions may 
be determined by that history. It has nego- 
tiated and has in effect agreements with many 
of the large industries in Ontario. Its leaders 
are capable and experienced and its large mem- 
bership relies upon these leaders for guidance 
in all matters pertaining to wages and working 
conditions. For this reason it too is an im- 
portant and permanent factor in our Canadian 
economy. The Board is satisfied that this 
Union would not stoop to any unfair or im- 
proper practices. / 

In brief, we have here not a chiselling em- 
ployer and an irresponsible union; instead we 
have a leader in the manufacturing industry 
and a responsible union. For that reason the 
Board is. satisfied that an agreement between 
the parties can and will be reached and that 
when this has been done, in view of: the leader- 
ship on both sides, their relations will be 
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harmonious and that both the employees and 
the Company will benefit. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. D. McNIsH. 
(Sgd). E. Macautay DI.on. 
(Sgd.) C. L. Duin. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. : 

Sir: In this matter I have signed the report 
of the Board to evidence my agreement to 
its recommendations in respect to several of 
the items referred to this Board in ithe report 
of the Conciliation Officer, James Hutcheon, 
namely, (b) hours of work, (c) overtime 
payments, (d) off-shift premiums, (e) no-strike 
clause, (f) payment for statutory holidays, 
(h) the schedules to be annexed and form 
part of the agreement and (j) other clauses 
of less contentious nature. 

In respect to the foregoing items I agree 
that the facts as set forth in the report are 
accurate. Furthermore I am in substantial 
agreement with much of the reasoning upon 
which the recommendations rest. I have, 
therefore, concurred in the recommendations 
concerning these matters in the hope that the 
parties will promptly accept them and thus 
narrow the area of disagreement, in which 
area they will each ultimately make some 
compromise to reach agreement. 

I cannot, however, agree to the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Board 
regarding three of the items referred to the 
Board by Mr. Hutcheon. They are:— 


(a) Union security 
(g) Wage rates 
(1) Termination date of agreement. 


It follows, therefore, that I cannot adopt 
some of the reasoning underlying the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Board. 
I propose, therefore, to express my views in 
respect to these matters in some detail, begin- 
ning with (g) wage rates and (2) termination 
date of agreement. I propose to deal with 
these two matters together because it is my 
firm belief that no agreement will be reached 
on either of them separately for the simple 
reason that both parties are, or should be, 
interested in the period of time during which 
the wage structure will remain relatively 
stable, and that period will have a definite 
bearing on the amount of any wage increase 
to which they may ultimately agree. 

I believe there should be some increase in 
wages in this plant, but I do not agree with 
the amount recommeaded by the majority 
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(10 cents per hour), nor with the method of 
applying the increase to piece rate workers 
(a flat hourly increase across the board) nor 
with the necessity for making any increase 
retroactive. The frequency with which retro- 
active wage increases are now being agreed to 
or awarded by boards of conciliation or arbi- 
trators, while no doubt justified by the cir- 
cumstances in the majority of cases, will tend 
to make industrial harmony and good rela- 
tions between labour and management in 
general much more difficult to achieve. It 
enables the less responsible elements in organ- 
ized labour to be quite unreasonable in all 
their other demands, as any wage increase 
they ultimately achieve will be dated back 
to some arbitrary date and has no reference 
whatever to the date on which the final com- 
promises on such demands are effected. I 
am happy to be able to agree with the maj- 
ority of the Board in its statement that “this 
union has now some history as a responsible 
trade union.” Nevertheless, the negotiating 
members of this local and the international 
officers assisting them flatly refused to dis- 
cuss the piece-rate structure and the job 
evaluation which is an integral part of that 
structure and maintained that the only adjust- 
ment they would consider was a flat hourly 
increase of fifteen cents applicable to both 
piece rate and hourly paid employees. I am 
satisfied that had the union been willing to 
discuss piece rates and job evaluation, agree- ' 
ment would have been reached long ere now. 


Piece Workers 


The earnings in this plant of employees on 
piece work as of January 1, 1947, were not 
only fair and reasonable, as the majority report 
states, but were well above the general com- 
munity level at that time. This was ade- 
quately established in the graphs and material 
furnished by the company and not, in fact, 
questioned by the union. Since January the 
average hourly earnings of piece workers has 
increased from one to fifteen cents per hour, 
as established by Exhibit 1 filed by the com- 
pany at the request of this Board. It is fair 
to state that the underlying causes of this 
actual increase in earnings could not be 
ascribed to any one factor. They were un- 
doubtedly achieved by the continual adjust- 
ment of piece work rates which goes on in 
this plant, and no doubt to some extent by 
increased effort. Whatever the cause, the 
increased earnings of piece workers since 
January is a fact (with some minor excep- 
tions) and has quite adequately taken care of 
the rise in the cost of living index since that 
time. It is to be remembered that the union 
based its demands for increase solely on the 
increased cost of living. For these reasons I 
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am opposed to any retroactive increase for 
piece workers and feel that the increase which 
I am about to recommend (or any increase 
ultimately agreed upon) should date from the 
next pay period after it is agreed upon, but 
in any event not earlier than the date of this 
report. 

As the union based. its demands for increases 
solely on the increased cost of living, it is 
necessary to examine that increase by the only 
statistical record available, namely, the D.BS. 
cost of living index. ‘This index stood in 
June, 1946 (six months prior to last January, 
when the Board agrees that piece work earn- 
ings in this plant were at least adequate) 





at 127-1 points 
In August, 1947, it stood at 126*0. S 
A rise of i tae: 


On a basis of 25 cents per week per point 
this means $2.25 per week and for a 45-hour 
week 5 cents per hour. This amount was 
realized in the increased earnings of the piece 
workers above referred to. However, it cannot 
be ignored that there have been increases in 
the cost of living since August, 1947, and that 
this increase should in fairness to the piece 
workers be provided for as far as possible. 
A further increase in the earnings of piece 
workers to provide them with the equivalent 
of 5 cents per hour would take care of an 
additional rise in the cost of living index of 
a further 9-5 points since August, 1947. 


I, therefore, recommend that an adjustment 
be made on a percentage basis in the guaran- 
teed hourly base rates of piece workers in each 
of the three grades of jobs in this plant, set 
forth in the company’s brief on job evaluation 
and piece work rates. This percentage should 
be an appropriate percentage in each grade 
which when applied to the minimum hourly 
guaranteed basic rates (and thereby reflected 
in the piece rates) will give the workers, with- 
out any increased effort on their part, the 
equivalent of 5 cents per hour additional 
earnings. It is obvious that any piece workers 
' at present earning more than the minimum 
hourly guaranteed base rate will, of course, 
net more than the 5 cents per hour. 


. For clarity I give a formula:— 


Cents per 
Base Rate hour 
Grade 1— 
63 cents addi 7 per cent.......... 4-41 
Add 20 per cent of 4°41......... -88 
5:29 


(Note, 20 per cent is always added 
to base rate in calculation of 
piece rates.) 
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Cents per 
Base Rate hour 
Grade 2— 
72 cents add 6 per cent.......... 4-32 
Add 20 per cent of 4°68......... *86 
5-18 
Grade 3— 
82 cents add 5 per cent.......... 4-10 
Add 20 per cent of 4°92......... -82 
4-92 


The above is merely a formula to demon- 
strate how the actual increase of 5 cents 
per hour in earnings which I have recom- 
mended for piece workers could be arrived at 
without disturbing the relationship of the 
various jobs in the plant one to another or 
making it impossible for the company to 
properly cost the innumerable small parts 
which go into most of its products and which 
parts are separately supplied for service pur- 
poses to and through a large dealer organi- 
zation throughout the world. 


Hourly-rated Employees—lIn respect to this 
class of employees, as stated in the majority 
report, the company put into effect on June 
13, 1947, certain increases (set forth in 
Exhibit 1) designed to do these things:— 

(a) Bring into balance the earnings of 
hourly rated employees, znter se; 

(b) To compensate for the increased cost 
of living to that date; and 

(c)} Make some provision for anticipated 
rises in the cost of living. 


These increases ranged from 2 cents to 
10 cents per hour. 

In view of what I have said in discussing 
increases for piece workers, it would perhaps 
be fair to supplement the existing hourly rates 
by an across the board increase on the exist- 
ing rates. In my view, the amount need not 
necessarily be the same as the 5 cents recom- 
mended for piece workers, but nevertheless 
some allowance should be made for the 
increasing cost of living. Furthermore, there 
is a limit to an across the board increase for 
hourly paid employees beyond which distor- 
tion in the relationship between the jobs 
themselves and between hourly-rated and 
piece work rated employees would develop. 

If one examines the cost of living index, 
one finds that it stood as follows:— 





As of January, 1947.......... 134-9 
As of August, 1947........... 136-6 
PRKISC 0% a. nt stusnitl > Sexes! 1:7 


On the basis of 25 cents per point it gives 
424 cents. per week or about 1 cent per hour. 
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lL. therefore feel that the increase to hourly 
paid workers should be.2 cents per hour to 
date from the signing of the agreement, but 
in any event not earlier than the date of this 
report. a | 

Termination of Agreement—This is a first 
agreement between the parties. In such case 
it is my view that unless the employer has 
not negotiated in good faith (which is not 
the case here) there should be no back-dating 
of the agreement. Furthermore, predictability 
and stability of its wage structure is peculiarly 
important to the company and will be vital 
as soon as it is In a position to re-enter the 
export market.’ 

For these reasons, while I agree with the 
majority that this is a matter which might 
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be left to the parties. to settle themselves, if 
they are unable to agree, I recommend that 
the agreement terminate one year from. the 
day it is reached and: signed. 


Union Security—In this case, after giving 
serious consideration to this matter, I feel that 
good relations will in the long run be best 
served if the union stands on its own feet 
until it establishes itself in the affections of 
a larger majority of the employees and has 
won the confidence of the company, which 
happy result, being a responsible union, it will 
no doubt achieve within a reasonable time. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) E. MAcautay DiLion. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Canadian National Railways 
(Sleeping, Dining and Parlour Car Department) and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers 


On October 29, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Edmon- 
ton, Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the Board, 
©. W. Johnston, Montreal, and Professor 
J. E. L. Graham, Winnipeg, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

f Report of Board 

To 
The Honourable HuMpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

The Board sat at Montreal on Monday the 
Sth, Wednesday the 10th and Thursday the 
11th days of September, 1947, when oral and 
written submissions were made by represen- 
tatives of the Brotherhood and the Company. 
At the Board’s request the parties agreed to 
extend the time for delivery of the Board’s 
report to the Minister of Labour for Canada 
until the 25th day of October, 1947. The 
Board met again at Winnipeg on Saturday the 
11th day of October, 1947, and considered the 
report. It was agreed that the Chairman 
should forward this report duly sealed, to. the 
Minister of Labour requesting him to hold it 
unopened until October 25 when he will open 
and distribute it unless in the meantime both 
parties agree to extend the time for the 
delivery of the report until the report of Chief 
Justice Williams’ Board is also filed, in which 
latter event both reports shall. be released 
together. , 


The Brotherhood expressly disavows any 
claim for higher wages. Mr. Eighteen with- 
drew the Brotherhood’s request for such an 
increase. It had been one of the items sub- 
mitted to the Conciliation Officer as being in 
dispute. Mr. McGregor emphatically stated 
that no question of higher pay was at issue. 
The Board must assume, therefore, that the 
present rate of pay is satisfactory to both 
parties at least for the time being. 

1. The chief question at issue is the Brother- 
hood’s claim that each employee should work 
only 208 hours a month instead of working 
the present road service assignments fixed to 
meet the exigencies of travel and under which 
the hours of work may be summarized as 
follows:— f 

152 employees work less than 208 hours a 
month but are paid for a full month; ~ 

575. employees work less than 240 hours 
but more than 208 hours a month and are 
paid for one month; pp hes 

262 employees work more than 240 hours a 
month and are paid for one month and pro 

rata for the excess over 240 hours. . 


The 240 hour month is not 8 hours a day for 
30 days, since each employee has at least 4 
clear days off duty at home terminal each 
month. It is the nearest even number to 
239-5, which is the average number of hours 
per month worked on August 8, 1944; when 
the Brotherhood made a similar application to 
the National War Labour Board. 

The Brotherhood point out that their “re- 
quest is based on a simple and elementary 
principle of Industrial Relations, viz., that no 
employee should be required to work in excess 
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of a 48-hour week, or, in terms of a monthly 
period of service, for a period exceeding 26 
working days of 8 hours per day,” that is, 208 
hours a month. They say that the railway 
company recognizes this principle by paying 
other employees on this basis. 

The railway company replies that the ser- 
vice performed by Sleeping, Dining and Par- 
Jour Car Road Service employees is not such 
as to bring them in the same category as em- 
ployees in industry, where 8 hours is regarded 
as the measure of a stanadard day’s work and 
208 hours equivalent to 26 calendar working 
days at a standard month’s work; that the 
basis of a maximum work day of eight hours 
for Sleeping, Dining and Parlour Car service 
employees is neither feasible nor workable; 
that these employees have frequent periods of 
relaxation and rest when they are not required 
to serve the travelling public; for example, 
they are even paid for their own meal times. 

The railway company asserted, and the 
Brotherhood did not deny, that no other rail- 
way pays this class of employees on the basis 
of 208 hours a month. The railway company 
estimates the cost to it of the additional em- 
ployees required to limit the work of all these 
employees to 208 hours a month at $425,800. 

These two contentions represent the usual 
approach to the problem of shorter hours by 
labour and industry respectively. 

Labor wages a continual battle for shorter 
hours and higher wages. Thus, they have 
achieved the eight hour day, the forty-four 
hour week, the forty hour week, and now the 
United States printing trades demand the 
thirty-six hour week. 

Industry, on the other hand, yields grudg- 
ingly to shorter hours and endeavours to con- 
fine them to those who labor continuously 
during their hours of employment and who 
may be said to be exhausted by long hours, 
such as employees on an assembly line, or 
those in employments where the customers 
can be served in shorter hours without loss 
of profit to the employer. 

Many of these employees have now seven 
or eight days a month at home on the 240 
hour basis and would have twelve to fifteen 
days per month at home on the 208 hour 
basis. 

A dining car waiter serves the travelling 
public during three meals, cleans silver and 
glass, sweeps, dusts and has the remainder of 
the twenty-four hours for rest and relaxation. 

A sleeping car porter pulls down 20 to 24 
berths, receives and discharges his passengers, 
changes linen, puts up the berths, sweeps, 
dusts, etc. During the remainder of the 
twenty-four hours, he may rest and relax sub- 
ject to the requests of his passengers for 
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information, ete. All these road service em- 
ployees are paid for twenty and one-half 
(203) hours’ service a day. 

I am unable to accept the contention of the 
Brotherhood that these road service employees 
should be on duty only 208 hours a month. 


2. The Brotherhood also ask that overtime 
work be paid for at one and one half times 
the pro rata rate instead of at the pro rata 
rate, such overtime rates to be paid after 
208 hours work in any month. They describe 
this as ‘punitive’ overtime intended to induce 
the railway company to limit the work of 
each employee to 208 hours. Their purpose 
is not to get more pay for any employee but 
to decrease the hours worked by all employees. 
All passenger road service employees are paid 
overtime on a pro rata basis only. 

No evidence was submitted to show that 
the road service assignments unfairly penal- 
ized any employee. Some 152 employees work 
less than 208 hours but are paid for the full 
month and all assignments are allotted on a 
seniority basis. The railway officials are, in 
my opinion, doing their «best to allot the 
work fairly and there is no need of any 
‘punitive’ provision. 

3. The Brotherhood further asks that em- 
ployees be credited with continuous time 
less rest periods (3 to 34 hours in 24) while 
dead-heading on railway business; held at 
away-from-home terminals beyond regular 
time, held out of service en route; and de- 
tained at away-from-home points on specia! 
movements instead of the present twelve hours 
for each 24 hour period while dead-heading 
and eight hours for each 24 hour period under 
the circumstances above mentioned. 

This loss of time is incidental to the em- 
ployment. It is not caused by the fault of the 
railway company. It seems to me that the 
present fifty-fifty arrangement under which 
the employee is paid for twelve hours with- 
out work out of twenty-four idle hours is 
fair and reasonable but it should apply in all 
circumstances. This is the practice of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

I would recommend that the employees be 
credited with twelve hours time for each 
twenty-four (24) hour period while held a‘ 
away-from-home terminals beyond regula” 
time, held out of service en route, anc 
detained at away-from-home points on specia! 
movements, as well as while dead-heading. 


4. The Brotherhood ask that work per- 
formed on statutory holidays shall be paic 
for at one and one half times the regular 
pro rata rate and not at pro rata rate as a’ 
present. In industry the employer can clos< 
his plant on statutory holidays: and avoid 
overtime. The railways must run on statutory 
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holidays as on other days. The loss of the 
holiday is incidental to the employment on 
a railway. I do not recommend this change. 

5. The Brotherhood asked that there should 
be no graded rates for length of service for 
dining car steward, dining car chef, cafe car 
steward, cafe car chef, second cook, sleeping 
and parlour car conductors and sleeping and 
parlour car porters. I can see no objection 
to higher remuneration for more experienced 
employees. 

6. The Brotherhood asked that the hourly 
rate of pay be determined by dividing the 
monthly rate by 208 instead of 240. I have 
dealt with this in paragraph No. 1 above. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Winnipeg, this eleventh day of 
October, 1947. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O'Connor, 


Chairman. 


I concur in the result of this report in order 
to make it a report of the majority of the 
members of the Board. 

(Sgd.) C. W. JoHNSTON, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


To: 

The Honourable HumpHRreyY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

I regret that I am unable to concur in the 
result of the majority report with respect to 
the issues treated in paragraphs 1, 2, and 6. 

1. The primary question in dispute is the 
basic work-month that may be appropriate, 
under existing working conditions and practice, 
for the classifications of employees concerned. 

The railway denies the Brotherhood’s con- 
tention that the present standard work-month 
of 240 hours governing these employees should 
be reduced to 208 hours. Both parties appear 
to accept 26 calendar work-days as a computing 
expression for the standard work-month. And 
both parties appear to accept eight hours as 
being in general a measure of a standard work- 
day. They differ, however, as to the relevance 
of a standard work-day as a computing unit 
to determine the equivalent of 26 calendar 
work-days in terms of hours. The issue in- 
volves two fundamentally different approaches. 
But while this difference of approach may, in- 
deed, be representative of “the usual approach 
to the problem of shorter hours by labour and 
industry respectively,” this does not justify its 
uncritical dismissal as such. 

The work-day is usually considered to be 
that proportion of each 24-hour period during 
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which the employee is actively and directly 
engaged in the performance of service for his 
employer. Where active employment must 
extend over a major portion or even beyond 
the 24-hour period, and where such employ- 
ment is to be computed in work-days, the 
reduction of aggregate hours worked to work- 
days presupposes the stipulation of a standard 
work-day. On the other hand, given the 
standard work-month in terms of work-days, a 
determinate equivalent in hours is usually 
assumed, and varies with the definition of the 
standard work-day in terms of hours. In either 
case, the concept and measure of a standard 
work-day is essential, and, for a variety of 
reasons, has been generally accepted. 

The Brotherhood contends that the standard 
work-month should be computed from a stan- 
dard work-day of eight hours. Having regard 
to the general acceptance of eight hours (or 
less) as the measure of a standard work-day in 
industry, and, indeed, its application by the 
railway itself in other classifications, this con- 
tention might well be allowed. 

The railway, however, appears to be of at 
least two “minds” with respect to the use both 
of a standard work-day, and a standard work- 
day of eight hours. For while denying its 
application in the determination of a standard 
work-month for these employees, the railway 
apparently does find it expedient to have some 
reference to the standard in other matters 
affecting their compensation. . 

Where, for example, these employees are 
held at away-from-home terminals beyond the 
established off-duty period, or detained out of 
service at a point en route, or detained at 
away-from-home points on special movements 
having no established off-duty periods, the 
railway credits them with eight hours for each 
24 hours involved under such circumstances. 
This compensation for loss of time, held to be 
incidental to the employment, and to be dis- 
tinguished from compensation for continuous 
time in active service, is recognition at least 
of the “passive” employment of the individuals 
concerned. And such “passive” employment 
over each 24-hour period is apparently re- 
ducible to, and held to be the equivalent of 
eight hours of regular active employment. 

This practice suggests that while the railway 
may consider a standard work-day of eight 
hours inapplicable as a measure of the active 
employment of this group of employees, it does 
find it convenient to apply such a measure to 
their “passive” employment. But if a work- 
day as such, and one equivalent to eight hours, 
is admissible for each 24-hour period of 
“passive” employment, it should at least be 
possible to envisage work-day equivalents for 
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each 24-hour period of active employment. 
And from this treatment of “passive” employ- 


ment, the work-day for active employment 


could scarcely exceed eight hours. 

Again the railway no doubt finds ‘in the 
decisions of the National War Labour Board 
once governing this matter, authoritative en- 
couragement in its own position. However, 
the fact that the Board may have had occasion 
in 1944 to deny the Brotherhood’s request for 
a basic month of 208 hours, did not prevent 
it from ordering at the same time upward ad- 
justments in rates of pay which, for these 
monthly rated employees, were based on the 
assumption of an eight-hour day and a 208- 
hour month. While 240 hours served to define 
the hours equivalent of the basic month, 240 
hours are, in effect, assumed to be 208 hours 
for the purpose of defining increases in the 
monthly rate of pay. Reference to the deci- 
sions of the National War Labour Board in 
the matter will scarcely lend consistency to 
the railway’s position. ; 

The railway, however, also contends that the 
service performed by these employees is not of 
the same category as that performed by em- 
ployees where eight hours may be regarded as 
the measure of a standard work-day, and 208 
hours a standard work-month. This is only to 
say that the nature of the service required of 
these employees differs from that of other 
occupations. The implication intended is that 
the service performed is not as arduous or 
continuous during the period of its performance 
as in other occupations. 

However, because of the very circumstances 
which in fact do differentiate this type of ser- 
vice from others, it cannot be said that its per- 
formance is any less arduous or, for that 
matter, less continuous. And any significant 
difference in such matters as qualifications or 
responsibilities is largely a question of wage 
differentials. 

In view particularly of the operating con- 
ditions and the protracted periods of duty 
during the complete cycle of an assignment 
* from departure to arrival at home terminal, 
it cannot be inferred even from a cursory 
description of the duties involved that the 
service performed is essentially casual and 
intermittent with “the remainder of the 
twenty-four hours for rest and relaxation.” If 
the allowances specified in the present Agree- 
ment are any indication of the maximum ‘time 
which the railway feels it can allow for off- 
duty rest en route, they would also indicate 
a very substantial remainder of on-duty hours. 
And it is reasonable to assume that the extent 
of these hours of duty must have some relation 
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to the extent of the demands upon the service 
of these employees. 

The degree of continuity in the actual per- 
formance of the services involved will vary. 
But as far as the railway or the travelling 
public is concerned, availability for the per- 
formance of service is also a performance of 
service. And under the operating conditions 
of a railway service, availability for the per- 
formance of service cannot be identified with 
freedom for rest and relaxation. 

It is also the railway’s contention that a 
maximum work-day of eight hours for these 
employees is “neither feasible nor workable.” 
The real issue appears to lie in this conten- 
tion. For the Brotherhood does not request 
that a day’s work in road service be limited to 
eight hours. It requests that a work-day in 
the service be defined as eight hours, and that 
on the basis of a 26 calendar work-day month, 
this be the initial unit from which the basic 
monthly equivalent of hours be derived. The 
railway’s objection to this appears to be that 
the present practice of defining the work- 
month directly in terms of aggregate hours is 
more feasible and more appropriate to the 
nature of the service; and further, that this 
monthly aggregate should be the average of 
the hours actually worked per month by all 
the employees concerned, as it now in fact is. 

Thus the fundamental issue dividing both 
parties appears to lie in the choice of the 
appropriate criterion by which the basic month 
is to ‘be determined. The criterion advanced 
by the Brotherhood is the eight hour work-day 
now generally accepted as a standard work- 
day; that of the railway appears to be the 
exigencies of the railway road service as re- 
flected in the prevailing average of actual 
hours worked over the month on the assign- 
ments in question. 

To the extent that the Brotherhood’s con- 
tention may be premised upon an external 
principle, now generally accepted, the railway’s 
contention may be said to stem from an ex- 
pediency internal to the operating conditions 
of its system. But where the strength of 
principle and the limitation of practice appear 
to conflict, it is usual to expect their mutual 
adjustment first in terms of practice rather 
than principle. And this would certainly be 
the case where, as in this instance, the conflict 
seems to be more apparent than real. Here 
the technical difficulty of establishing precisely 
an actual basic work-month of 208 hours is not 
so great as to preclude its establishment as the 
criterion of the basic work-month. In con- 
structing its estimates of the cost of a 208-hour 
basic work-month, the railway has shown that 
it, is quite possible to organize assignments 
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having a reasonably close reference to this or 
other criteria of a basic work-month. In fact, 


the criterion of a basic work-month of 208 | 


hours is both feasible and workable. 

A further and perhaps equally important 
aspect of the Brotherhood’s request for a 
shorter basic work-month is its contention that 
the away-from-home hours of the employees 
concerned are usually disproportionate to the 
remaining hours at home. 
it was shown that for a typical assignment of 
a sleeping car porter between Montreal and 
Winnipeg, the time spent away from home was 
442 hours and 40 minutes compared with 325 
hours and 20 minutes at home during a 32-day 
period. The objection is apparently two-fold: 
not only is the time at home an unduly small 
proportion of the given working period, but 
also, as such time at home necessarily cannot 
be related directly to work time away from 
home in the usual sense of being contained 
within the normal working day, it is even less 
adequate than its quantitative disproportion 
would suggest. 

The fact that time away from home includes 
hours off duty as well as on duty does not alter 
the fact that it is time away from home, and 
all that is implied in terms of the domestic 
leisure and enjoyment that any employee is 
presumably justified in regarding as an essen- 
tial product of his labour. 

The relation between work and leisure may 
not be a usual or explicit aspect of the evalua- 
tion of most occupations, but it 1s implicit in 
all cases, and in this instance appears to be of 
more than usual significance. It is true that 
the nature of the service requires a dispropor- 
tionate time spent away from home as com- 
pared with other occupations. Yet for this 
very reason, and given the technical possibili- 
ties governing assignments, the basic work- 
month should be such as to minimize the dis- 
proportion. From this point of view, a stan- 
dard work-month of 208 hours may again be 
recommended as both justifiable and feasible. 

It is pointed out that many of these em- 
ployees have now seven or eight days a month 
at home on the 240-hour basis and would have 
twelve to fifteen days per month at home on 
the 208-hour basis. This might suggest that 
seven or eight days a month at home repre- 
sents a reasonable proportion of the month for 
time at home; and there could be the further 
implication that the definition of the basic 
month should therefore be governed by what 
is deemed an appropriate number of days for 
leisure at home. 

The normal circumstances of other occupa- 
tions could easily give the impression that 
twelve to fifteen days per month at home is 
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unusual. But however unusual, this would 
not therefore be unreasonable when con- 
sidered, as it should be, in terms of the 
unusual circumstances of the railway road 
service. As a measure of the aggregate work 
performed, the work-month for any occupa- 
tion is considerably less than the calendar 
month. And if from the nature of thas 
occupation the work-month extends over less 
working days than may be usual, it is still 
reasonable and equally legitimate to allow as 
leisure time the remaining days off work. 
Moreover, given the technical possibilities 
governing assignments, the conditions of work 
and rest periods peculiar to the railway 
service would suggest that a maximum of 
these days off work should be available for 
leisure at home, however unusual may be 
their number or distribution over the month. 

2. The Brotherhood’s request for an over- 
time rate of one and one-half times the pro 
rata rate is also apparently premised upon 
the generally accepted practice in industries 
having a standard work-day. The intention 
is to insure that the actual work-month will 
conform as closely as possible with the 
standard work-month. 

To pay the same rate for time worked 
beyond the basic month as for time worked 
during the basic month is to deny the exist- 
ence of overtime in the accepted sense of ‘the 
term, and, in effect, to rob the measure of a 
basic month of its intent and _ practical 
significance. The basic work-month becomes 
the actual work-month of each individual 
employee. Considering that almost one-third 
of the assignments are in excess of the present 
basic month of 240 hours, there is some justice 
to the Brotherhood’s request. 

But again, as in the case of the basic 
month, the issue arises out of the problem 
of reconciling accepted principle with the 
apparent limitation of.practice. And in this 
case the practical limitations may be given 
greater weight. It must be admitted that in 
this instance the technical impossibility of 
organizing assignments to conform precisely 
with a given basic month has greater signifi- . 
cance; and further, that being a difficulty 
inherent in the nature cf the service, it is a 
difficulty beyond ‘the railway’s control. 

The fact that assignments necessarily vary 
in the degree to which they conform to the 
basic month means that both railway and 
employees are penalized. For those assign- 
ments of less than the basic month yet paid 
the monthly rate, the railway in paying for 
hours not actually worked is paying a premium 
rate for hours actually worked. In this case 
the railway is penalized, and the employees 
concerned are in a sense bonuged to the extent 
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of the premium in the rate paid per hour 
worked. 

On the other hand, for those assignments 
of more than the basic month and paid the 
monthly rate plus overtime at a pro rata rate, 
the employee is penalized in the sense that 
the basic month has, in effect, no application 
in his case. The aggregate earnings of such 
an employee will be greater than the basic 
monthly rate, but as the difference is com- 
puted at a pro rata rate, there is no change, 
as is usually the case with overtime, in the 
rate of increase in his aggregate earnings to 
compensate for the fact that he works beyond 
the basic month. 
~ For the stipulation of a basic month to 
have any significance for an employee working 
overtime, his aggregate earnings should in- 
crease at a greater rate for the overtime 
worked. Otherwise, the employee is penalized, 
and particularly in such an extreme case as 
the “seven day trip” required of some dining 
car crews operating between Halifax and 
Montreal and working approximately 273 hours 
a month. Such an employee will also be 
penalized if working overtime at pro rata 
rates when other employees working less than 
the basic month are im consequence earning 
premium rates for time worked. 

To say that this apparent penalization of 
the employee is mitigated by the fact that 
assignments are allotted on a seniority basis, 
is to suggest that such employees while work- 
ing overtime at pro rata rates will eventually 
through increasing seniority gain access to 
assignments yielding premium rates, and thus 
through the course of employment will earn 
indirectly the premium rate normally paid 
directly with overtime. 

This may be a possibility for the average 
employee taken as a member of the entire 
group of employees. It is, however, only a 
possibility on the assumption that his increas- 
ing seniority does in fact give him access to 
assignments having premium rates, and on the 
further assumption that it is practical and even 
desirable to have relatively homogeneous 
seniority for any given assignment. Both 
assumptions are questionable, and particularly 
the seniority assumption where, indeed, it is 
likely that the more normal tendency for 
mobility to vary inversely with seniority will 
prevail. 

However, some consideration must be given 
to the fact that the individual employee work- 
ing overtime is also a member of the group 
within which some employees work less than 
the basic month and hence are paid for 
premium time. Given a basic month which 
applies to all employees and for which a 
monthly rate is paid, the variation in indi- 
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vidual assignments above and below the basic 
month will mean that the group can, and in 
fact does, work less aggregate hours than the 
basic group aggregate of hours required. This 
group deficiency in hours worked will be the 
excess of group premium time over group 
overtime. 

But at the same time, the groups aggregate 
earnings will include earnings for total 
premium time not worked and earnings for 
overtime worked. Thus for the group as a 
whole, the ratio of the total premium time 
component plus the overtime component of 
aggregate earnings to the group aggregate of 
overtime worked could measure the group 
premium rate for group overtime worked 
within the group. And it can be shown, given 
the variations in individual assignments aris- 
ing with the establishment of a basic month 


_ of 208 hours, that in theory, for the group 


as a whole the rate for overtime within the 
group could be over twice the pro rata rate. 

To the extent, therefore, that the railway 
must consider its operations as a whole, it will 
be justified in holding that the appropriate 
rate for group overtime worked is more than 
paid, being paid indirectly through its pay- 
ment of group premium time. 

In practice, however, the position of the 
individual employee working overtime is to 
be distinguished from the position of the 
group as a whole.within which overtime is 
worked. The indirect accumulation of 
premium time for overtime worked which 
may be possible for the group as a whole, 
is by mo means as certain, automatic, or as 
proportionate for a given individual working 
overtime. And to this extent some provision 
of a premium rate to be paid directly for 
overtime is justifiable. 

The railway may already be more than 
appropriately penalized for the overtime of 
the group, but this is not to say that the 
individual employee is thereby sufficiently 
compensated for his overtime worked. And 
yet just as it may be reasonable to expect 
the railway to be concerned with the indi- 
vidual employee as well as with the group 
as a whole, so the individual employee must 
be expected to have some reference to his 
status as a member of the group as well as 
to his personal status as an individual 
employee. Thus if the railway may be 
expected to pay a premium rate directly for 
overtime worked by the individual employee, 
the individual employee im turn may be 
expected to qualify his claim to an immediate 
and direct premium rate for his individual 
overtime. Whatever additional penalization 
this may imply for both would, in a sense, 
cancel out. 
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Accordingly, since from the point of view 
of the railway the group is already paid 
indirectly group premium time for group over- 
time, the payment directly of a premium rate 
for individual overtime should not begin until 
the group as a whole has, in a sense, at least 
partly “worked off” the group premium time 
for which the group ‘is indirectly paid. This 
is merely to apply the individual-group 
relationship, this time giving due weight to 
the claims of the individual employee working 
overtime; and accordingly, to imply that to 
the same extent that any individual who 
happens to work overtime may be assumed to 
participate eventually in group premium time, 
it should also be assumed that any individual 
in the group should be considered eligible to 
bear an equal share of the group premium to 
be “worked off”. 

Nor is this to assume that the group 
premium time will in fact be worked off from 
the point of view of the railway; it is merely 
to use the extent of group premium time as 
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an index of the individual overtime to be 
worked before the direct payment of a 
premium overtime rate to the individual may 
be justified. It is an attempt to reconcile the 
fact of individual penalty with individual 
overtime with the railway’s penalty because 
of group premium time. 

Thus for the individual working beyond the 
basic month of 208 hours, overtime should be 
paid at one and one-half times the pro rata 
rate when the overtime worked exceeds the 
individual’s share of the total group premium 
time when distributed equally over the group. 
From data submitted by the railway based 
upon a ten per cent sample of the group, it 
may be suggested that such premium rate for 
overtime be paid when the employee has 
worked something in the neighbourhood of 
220 hours. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) JouHn E. L. GRAHAM, 
Member. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Canadian National Steam- 
ships (Pacific), Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast & Lakes 
Barge & Ferry Service), Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Union Steamships Ltd., and Frank Waterhouse 
& Co. Ltd., and Canadian Merchant Service Guild (TLC) 


On October 11 ,1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: H. A. 
Beckwith, Victoria, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour on the joint recom- 
mendation of the cther two members of the 
Board, W. H. M. Haldane, Victoria, and S. M. 
Jamieson, Ph.D., Vancouver, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Conciliation Board appointed by the 
Minister of Labour on the 7th day of August, 
1947, with reference to a dispute between the 
above-named Companies and their Masters 
and Deck Officers represented by the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild has held sittings with 
the Parties on September 19, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 
26, and since that time has sat as a Board for 
consideration of this report on the 4th and 5th 
days of October, 1947. 

The Parties were represented as follows: 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild—G. F. 
Bullock, Secretary; N. A. MacDonald, Business 
Agent. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company—Capt. 
J. T. Hamilton, Marine Superintendent; S. M. 
Gossage, Assistant Manager of Personnel. 


Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
National Steamship Company, Limited—G.,. A. 
MacMillan, Superintendent; P. E. Ayrhart, 
Assistant to Director of Labour Relations. 


Union Steamships Limited and Frank Water- 
house & Company, Limited—G. O. McBean, 
Managing Director; Capt. E. Suffield, Marine 
Superintendent; P. W. lLawrey, Personnel 
Officer. 

The subject matter of the dispute included 
ten items affecting all Companies concerned, 
‘and in addition to these ten items, there was in 
the case of each Company a number of issues 
which were referred to as Domestic Issues, 
ie., affecting only that particular Company. 

Evidence was presented and all issues thor- 
oughly discussed and argued before us, with 
the exception of some of the Domestic Issues 
which affected Canadian National, Union 
Steamships and Waterhouse. On September 
26, as it had become apparent that some of the 
Domestic Issues and some of the other work- 
ing condition issues might perhaps be settled 
by direct negotiation, the Board allowed the 
Parties to meet informally during the day for 
this purpose. The result proved that this was 
a‘ fortunate move, aS when the Board met 
again for its evening session, we were very 
pleased to receive a report that all of the 
Domestic Issues had been disposed of, together 
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with seven of the major issues. Full particulars 
of the issues in question and manner in which 
they were disposed of follow: 


GENERAL ISSUES 
1, STATUTORY HOLIDAYS: Masters and 


Mates do not receive any compensation for work- 
ing on legal holidays. Guild requested one leave 
day with pay for each Statutory Holiday 
worked. Leave days to be accumulated and 
granted at some other time, as mutually 
arranged. 

Result: No Agreement, and this item was 
left for the Board. 

2. EIGHT-HOUR DAY: The eight-hour day 
shall be recognized as the basis for working 
conditions under this Agreement. 

Result: Understanding arrived at. 
withdrawn from consideration. 

3. EXCESSIVE HOURS ON DUTY: When 
it is necessary on any occasion for a Deck 
Officer, during his off watch hours, to be on 
duty as an Officer, he shall, in cases of this 
nature, receive additional time off to compen- 
sate for such time worked on the basis of one 
day’s extra leave with pay for every six hours 
work so performed. Minimum overtime period 
—one hour. 

Result: Understanding arrived at and item 
withdrawn from Board. 


4. OVERTIME: If a Deck Officer performs 
duties other than his regular duties as an Officer, 
such as driving winches or tractors, tending 
hatch or working cargo, whether it is his watch 
on deck or his watch below, he shall be paid 
overtime at the rate of $1.25 per hour. Mini- 
mum overtime period—one hour. 

Result: Understanding arrived at and with- 
drawn from Board. 


5. SICK LEAVE: That Masters’ and Deck 
Officers be granted fourteen (14) days’ sick 
leave with pay in any calendar year. This sick 
leave period with pay to be increased according 
to length of service. 

Result: No agreement. Item left for Board. 


6. LEAVE DAYS: Present Agreement calls 
for one day off in every seven (1.e., work six 
days then one day off with pay). The Guild 
requests that a leave day or the first leave day 
of several accumulated days, shall commence 
after an eight-hour watch below. This permits 
a rest period when coming off watch before 
commencing a day off. 

Result: Understanding arrived at. 
withdrawn from Board. 

7. MASTER’S LEAVE: That all Masters 
be granted a minimum of seven (7) leave days 
each calendar month, and that no Master shall 
receive a lesser number of leave days than his 
Deck Officers. 

Result: Understanding arrived at. With- 
drawn from Board. 

8. PORT WATCHES: That on any route, 
port watches may be broken at the discretion 
of the Master. This permits Deck Officers to 
relieve one another when ship is in Port. 


Item 


Item 


Result: Understanding arrived at. With- 
drawn from Board. 
9. UNIFORMS: That Masters and Deck 


Officers required to wear a uniform be granted 
one complete uniform each calendar year and 
one bridge coat every five years. 

elgg Withdrawn from Board by Agree- 
ment. 
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10. RATHS OF PAY: The Guild requests 
that all present rates of pay for Masters and 
Deck Officers be increased by 15 per cent. 

Result: No agreement arrived at. This item 
left for the Board. 


DoMEsTIC ISSUES 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service—Passenger 
Services 


PRINCESS MARY: That the rates paid 
the Master on the Princess Mary, while on the 
Powell River-Gulf Islands Route, be the same 
as those paid on the Princess Elaine on the 
Nanaimo Route. 

Result: Withdrawn—-to be handled by direct 
negotiation. 


MOTOR PRINCHSS: That this ship carry 
two Deck Officers namely, a First and Second 
Mate, at all times when in commission. 

Result: Understanding arrived at. With- 
drawn from Board. 


RANK STRIPES: That all uniforms carry 
the standard rank stripes. 

Result: Understanding arrived at. With- 
drawn from Board. 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service—Towboats 


UNIFORMS: Item 9 of requests: Tow- 
boat Masters and Mates should be granted a 
Cap, Pea Jacket and a clothing allowance of 
$25.00 per year. 

Result: Understanding arrived at. Withdrawn 
from Board. 


LEAVE: That the minimum leave allowance 
for C.P.R. Towboat Masters and Mates shall be 
a minimum of seven leave days with pay each 
month as now called for in the B.C. Coast Tow- 
boat Agreement. 

Result: Withdrawn from consideration by 
the Board. + 


DANGER MONEY: That Masters, Mates 
and Barge Masters shall be paid danger money 
while loading explosives and acids. During 
these periods the overtime rate shall be $1.60 
per hour. Minimum overtime period one hour. 
No car barge to carry acids and powder at the 
same time. 

Result: Withdrawn by Mr. Bullock. 


Canadian National Barge and Ferry Service 


Three issues referred to in report of Con- 
ciliation Officer and headed “Shorthanded,” 
“Disputes and Appeals,’ “Annual Leave,” to- 
gether with eight items headed “Working Con- 


ditions’ and a further item headed ‘“‘Termina- 


tone. 

Result: All of these issues were settled by 
negotiation and withdrawn from consideration 
by the Board. 


Union Steamships, Limited 


Three items neaded “Pensions,” “Subsistence” 
and “Appeals.” , 

Result: All withdrawn from consideration 
by the Board, the parties having arrived at an 
understanding satisfactory to both sides. This 
is subject to the suggestion, with which the 
Board gladly agrees, that we recommend to the 
Guild and to the Company that they consider 
together the possibility of establishing some 
form of pension scheme, and that we feel that 
it is desirable that something of the kind should 
be established when possible and to the extent 
possible. 
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Frank Waterhouse & Company 
Five issues headed “Leave,” “Seniority,” 
“Disputes and Appeals,’ “Subsistence” and 


“Termination.” 


Result: On all of these items an understand- 
ing was arrived at and the items were with- 
drawn from the Board’s consideration. 


In connection with the items upon which 
agreement was reached, I refer to the trans- 
cript of the proceedings, pages 480 and 434, 
from which it will be seen that both parties 
agreed that the Board should not take these 
settlements into consideration as representing 
concessions made by either side. 

It will be seen that a very substantial part 
of the dispute was settled to the satisfaction 
of the parties and I feel that I should comment 
not only that the Board were very gratified 
at the result, but that I think it proves the 
value of the method followed by us in assisting 
the parties to discuss the items fully in an 
open sitting and then to talk privately about 
them. As to many of the items which were 
settled in this way, it appeared during argu- 
ment that the parties were very far apart, 
but the fact that they had talked out fully and 
had heard the other side fully talked out 
apparently had the necessary result. 

In consequence of the above disposition of 
items there remained for consideration by the 
Board Items 1, 5, and 10. I propose to deal 
with these items in order and make my obser- 
vations and recommendations with reference 
thereto. 


Statutory Hormways—Item 1 


At first thought, the argument presented by 
the Guild is rather appealing, namely, that if 
an Officer is called upon to be on duty on a 
Statutory Holiday he should be compensated 
by having a day off at some other time. On 
reflection, I have come to the conclusion, how- 
ever, that the question is not quite so simple. 
The fact that a Master or Deck Officer will 
be quite likely to have to be on duty on Statu- 
tory Holidays is inherent in the nature of the 
service, and is what he faced when he decided 
to follow that occupation. From the evidence, 
it seems to me quite clear that to compensate 
for this disadvantage in the occupation there 
are many advantages, and, viewing the evidence 
as a whole, I am impressed with the fact that 
when you consider leave days in the technical 
sense and the other periods of time free of the 
ship which are not included in the calculation 
of leave days, and the additional leisure time 
which is enjoyed from time to time by Master 
or Deck Officer, the men in question have no 
Serious ground for complaining of their situa- 
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tion. I feel, therefore, that no ground has 
been established for the inclusion of this item 
in any agreement. 


Sick Lreave—ItEM 5 


As in the previous item, the first reaction is 
one of sympathy, for it is quite a plausible 
argument to say that if a man is compelled 
by sickness to be absent from work he should 
not lose pay by reason thereof. I feel, how- 
ever, that the case for the Guild has not been 
made out because no cases of actual hardship 
were citéd to us and no figures were given as 
to the incidence of illness. In fact, apart from 
the testimony of one officer who said that in 
twenty years he had been absent for a day 
or so at a time on two occasions, the only 
direct evidence with regard to the situation 
was given by Captain Caldwell and the effect 
of his evidence was that in the ordinary prac- 
tice, if a man were taken sick while on the way. 
between Prince Rupert and Vancouver, pro- 
vision would be made for taking care of his 
watches, and if he had to leave the ship at 
Rupert and miss the trip, a general adjusting 
of personnel would be arranged and apparently 
the difference would be absorbed. The answer 
of the Companies was that while individual 
cases might be sympathetically dealt with, it 
would be unwise and unfair to place in the 
agreement a clause under which these men 
would be entitled to take a minimum of four- 
teen days each year rising to considerably 
more according to length of service, and that 
this would be so for two reasons: 

(a) that it would be only human nature for 
the men concerned io take time off on account 
of their sick leave on very slight excuse, so 
long as they were not losing wages, and 

(b) that granting of this concession to one 
branch of the service would make it necessary 
for the same concession to be made through- 
out, and the cost would be prohibitive. I am 
also mindful of the fact that in the case of 
the Masters and Deck Officers, concessions are 
made either in the way of compensating leave 
or special pay whenever they go beyond their 
hours of duty or perform services beyond the 
scope of their position; there is some merit at. 
least in the argument that if they are to be 
compensated whenever they give more than 
full measure they should not expect to give 
any less than full measure on their part. Once 
again I also comment that the compensating 
advantages of the situation appear to me to 
balance the absence of a sick leave allowance. 
I would therefore not be in favour of allowing 
this item. 
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Wace IncrEASE—ITEM 10 


In connection with this item, I am quite in 
sympathy with the argument based on the 
increased cost of living, but at the same time 
my sympathy has always been, in such situa- 
tions, with those in the lower brackets who 
suffer a real hardship when the cost of living 
rises. When the situation of these applicants 
is fully considered I cannot be convinced that 
they are justified in classing themselves as in 
the lower brackets to that extent. It is worthy 
of comment that when the cost-of-living bonus 
was introduced as a wartime measure, it only 
applied to those whose income was less than 
$2,500. 

In considering the situation of these appli- 
cants, it should be borne in mind that the 
monetary value of their positions is very sub- 
stantially beyond the actual amount of their 
monthly wage. In addition, thereto, a Master 
or Deck Officer in the C.P.R. service has the 
following incidental benefits: 


(a) Leave with pay, which amounts, accord- 
ing to the schedule filed with us as an exhibit, 
to a minimum of 64 days, which is very sub- 
stantially increased indeed in the case of a 
great many officers, and which in practically 
every case must be increased by adding time 
free of the ship, which is not technically 
counted as leave; as an instance of this, I 
refer to the current C.P.R. agreement under 
which an officer whose time for leave arrives 
when he is in Vancouver is entitled to be 
transported to his home town of Victoria, if 
he happens to live here, and his leave does not 
actually commence until he reaches port in 
Victoria. In this same connection there are 
periods of leisure from time to time during 
watches which are not enjoyed in many other 
occupations. 


(b) There is an assurance of comparatively 
continuous employment; there may be an 
occasional step-down in rank, but there is 
nothing to compare to the periodical lay-off 
which is experienced in many other occupa- 
tions. 

(c) There is the advantage of a pension 
scheme to which the Company contributes 
very materially. 


(d) These men receive free board with 
lodging while on their ships, and board alone 
has, in my opinion, a value in excess of $26 
per month, assuming twenty-six working days, 
to which should be added a saving in laundry 
expense and in household expense consequent 
upon the fact that the man is only in his home 
a portion of the time. Mr. Bullock was not 


prepared to concede that this item had any 


value, but I am afraid that I must disagree 
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with him and point out, as I did at the hear- 
ing, that it actually represents so many eggs, 
so many pounds of meat, so many potatoes, 
and so much milk and butter every week which 
the housewife does not have to purchase be- 
cause it is being furnished by the employer. 


(e) Transportation privileges which were ex- 
plained at length by Mr. Gossage and Mr. 
Tyson on pages 447 and 449. 


(f) There are allowances for excessive hours 
on duty and pay in the form of a bonus when 
an officer is called upon to do work that does 
not fall within his scope. I checked with the 
representative of the Canadian National and 
ascertained that their provisions corresponded 
and in some respects were slightly more gen- 
erous. The Union and Waterhouse have no 
pension scheme, but they have provisions in 
connection with life insurance and sickness and 
accident insurance which are of benefit to the 
employee, and other concessions which the 
evidence showed were made by these two Com- 
panies balance the scale so that roughly their 
employees are in substantially as favourable 
a situation. In connection with’ these items, it 
should not be overlooked that one substantial 
feature of the increased cost of living is. the 
increased cost of food, and for this reason 
much weight attaches to the fact that these 
men get most of their meals on board ship. 
I am also impressed with the fact that the 
Companies have not been making money and 
that the operating surplus shown by the Cana- 
dian Pacific was calculated without taking 
into account depreciation or other ordinary 
capital charges. In this connection, it cannot 
be forgotten that the shareholders of the Cana- 
dian National are the people of Canada, and 
that the shareholders of the Canadian Pacific 
include a substantial percentage of people who 
have put part of their life savings into the 
stock of that company and are in many cases 
much worse off than many applicants. These 
circumstances would not justify a refusal to 
raise a man beyond the point where his wages 
would not enable him to live consistently well 
with his station in life; but they do represent 
a ground for proceeding with caution. I have 
in mind in that connection the fact also that 
two of these Companies are parts of a nation- 
wide transportation system involving rail and 
water, and there is a good deal of merit in 
the suggestion by them that any increase 
would have to be made general. I have also in 
mind the fact that these men received a war- 
time cost-of-living bonus and a further increase 
which became effective in June of last year, 
which had the effect of raising (in terms of 
percentage) the lower officers very substan- 
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tially in the scale and made a very definite 
difference even in the pay of masters. I feel, 
therefore, that although the present agreement 
should perhaps include some adjustment up- 
ward in wages, the increase of 15 per cent re- 
quested by the Guild is not justified, and after 
careful thought I have come to the conclusion 
that the greatest increase I can recommend 
will be 6 per cent. 


In conclusion, I should like to refer to the 
fact that considerable was said to the Board 
about another Board having recommended an 
increase of 15 per cent in the case of the 
engineers in the service of the same Com- 
panies. We were informed that this recom- 
mendation has not been accepted by the Com- 
panies and it is common knowledge, of which 
I think this Board is entitled to take notice, 
that the matter is still the subject of con- 
troversy. I cannot feel that the finding of 
another Board of Conciliation, based upon 
évidence of which I know nothing, should 
affect my decision. 

I should like to add a word by way of 
comment with reference to the friendly atti- 
tude adopted by all parties to this dispute in 
the course of our proceedings. All the discus- 
sions were conducted without any show of 
heat and even the testimony of the witnesses 
was given in the same way and in many in- 
stances it was noteworthy that a spokesman 
or a witness, when faced with a troublesome 
question, gave frankly and without hesitation 
an answer which involved a concession on his 
part. Many instances of this could be quoted, 
but it is sufficient for me to say that the pro- 
ceedings were, as one member of our Board 
remarked, in a true sense a_ conciliation 
meeting. 

Transmitted herewith are: 

(a) Minutes of the first meeting. 

(6) Typewritten transcript of subsequent 

proceedings. 

(c) Briefs filed by the parties. 

(d) Original exhibits. 

In view of the report of Mr. Haldane, which 
is attached hereto, it follows that the foregoing 
may be regarded as the majority report of the 
Board. Dr. Jamieson, the third member of 
the Board, presents a minority report, which is 
likewise attached. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C. this 9th day of 
October, 1947. 


(Sgd.) H. A. BecxwirnH, 
Chairman 
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Report of Mr. Haldane 


I have had the advantage of reading the 
report made herein by Mr. H. A. Beckwith. 

During the course of the proceedings, includ- 
ing the meetings held by the Board itself on 
the 5th and 6th instant, I was not impressed 
that a case had been made out by the Guild 
for any one or more of the contentions ad- 
vanced by the Guild, and which were ulti- 
mately left for consideration by the Board, 
namely :— 


Item 1—Statutory Holidays 
Item 5—Sick Leave 
Item 10—Wage Increases 


However, with regard to Item 10, Wage In- 
creases, I feel I should give some consideration 
to increased costs of living, despite the 
evidence submitted by the Companies as to 
operating losses and/or decreased and appar- 
ently decreasing net operating revenues. Ac- 
cordingly, I have decided to’ agree with the 
over-all wage increase of six per cent suggested 
by Mr. Beckwith. 

It follows that I am in full agreement. with 
the report made by Mr. Beckwith. 

I think I should add, for what it is worth, 
that in my opinion the whole. tariff structure, 
both for passenger and freight, should be re- 
vised upward, to the end that ultimately a 
fair return may be received by the Com- 
panies, permitting possibly the ability on the 
part of the Companies to make the whole or 
some part of the concessions requested by the 
Guild, and not recommended in Mr. Beck- 
with’s report. } 

Dated at Victoria, British Columbia, this 7th 
day of October, 1947. 

(Sgd.) W. H. M. Hatpane 
Employer Member. 


Minority Report 


Evidence brought out in the hearings of this 
Conciliation Board indicates that while deck 
officers employed by the above companies con- 
tinue to enjoy, as they have in the past, 
certain traditional perquisites (such as sub- 
sistence and travel benefits) which employees 
of most other industries do not, these benefits 
appear to be in the category of partial com- 
pensations for the special disadvantages in- 
herent in maritime occupations—particularly 
the fact that most of the employees’ leave has 
to be spent aboard ship, with the consequent 
limited opportunities for home life. 

As regards rates of pay, hours of work and: 
leave on holidays—the main issues coming 
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before this Board—the available evidence in- 
dicates, to me at least, that masters and deck 
officers have suffered a relative decline in 
status in recent years. In this connection, 
labour standards enforced by legislation or 
union agreements in industries and occupations 
of similar status in British Columbia would 
seem to be the proper basis for comparison, 
rather than the railway industry in Canada 
as a whole, as representatives of the employ- 
ing companies contend in this case. Coast 
shipping is essentially provincial or regional 
in its operations, and the employees are per- 
manent residents of this Province. Where the 
44-hour week, statutory holidays and overtime 
pay now apply to all but a few industries and 
occupations in British Columbia, masters and 
deck officers employed by the above four 
shipping companies work a 48-hour week, re- 
ceive extra leave on a pro-rata basis for work- 
ing extra hours beyond forty-eight, and receive 
no allowances for working on statutory holi- 
days except in a few special circumstances. 
Rates of pay for deck officers appear to have 
fallen behind those for comparable occupations 
ashore, while the cost-of-living has risen by 
15 per cent or more since June, 1946, the date 
on which masters and deck officers received 
their last adjustment in pay. 


In the light of these developments the Mer- 
chant Guild’s demands for a 15 per cent in- 
crease in pay and allowances for statutory 
holidays and sick leave would seem reasonable. 
Two other recent developments would appear 
to further justify their demands: viz. (1) the 
30 per cent increase in freight rates recently 
applied by the employing companies to their 
B.C. coast shipping operations; and (2) the 
majority report of a recent Conciliation Board 
recommending, for marine engineers employed 
by the same four coast shipping companies, a 
15 per cent wage increase, a 44-hour week as 
soon as practicable, and in principle a con- 
tributory system of sick leave insurance. These 
marine engineers now have almost identical 
status, hours of work and rates of pay graded 
according to rank as have the deck officers 
belonging to the Merchant Service Guild. 


In view of these developments, the officers 
and members of the Guild do not appear to be 
amenable to any substantial reduction in their 
demands. On the other hand, evidence pre- 
sented by the employing companies clearly in- 
dicates that they have been operating at a 
deficit, or at best a precariously slim margin 
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of return on their investment. For this reason 
in particular they have made it clear that 
they are unwilling to grant such increases in 
pay and holiday allowances as representatives 
of the Guild feel to be the minima acceptable 
to their members. 


In this situation the members of the Con- 
ciliation Board were agreed, I believe, that the 
only basis for settling the dispute isa com- 
promise arrangement, though as far as one can 
judge the present moods of the contending 
parties, any such compromise or compromises 
that members of the Board might recom- 
mend would be unacceptable to one or 
the other or both. For my part, I felt 
that the discussions among the members of 
the Conciliation Board were carried on in the 
friendliest possible terms. We failed, however, 
to agree on just what compromise arrangement 
should be recommended. Specifically, the 
minimum gains in rates of pay and holidays 
that I felt should be recommended as a com- 
promise for settling the dispute were somewhat 
higher than those which the Chairman and the 
employer’s nominee on the Board felt that 
they could recommend, and we were thus un- 
able to reach unanimous agreement. 


After serious consideration and discussion 
with the other members of the Board, as a 
suitable compromise I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


1, An increase in rates of pay of 10 per 
cent to masters and certificated deck officers. 


2. Leave days equivalent to the (seven) 
statutory holidays on which masters and deck 
officers are called upon to work. 


No definite recommendations are made as 
regards sick leave with pay, as a sufficient case 
has not been made for it. 

While beyond the scope or powers of a Con- 
ciliation Board of this kind, I should neverthe- 
less like to recommend that the rates allowed 
by the Federal Government for carrying of 
passengers and freight on the Pacific Coast be 
established, as far as possible, on a basis that 
will enable the employing companies to meet 
the labour standards of British Columbia as 
regards rates of pay, hours of work and holi- 
days and at the same time to earn a reason- 
able return on their investment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Stuart M. JAMIESON 
Employee Member 
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Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Coniaurum Mines Ltd., 
Schumacher, Ont., and Local 241, International Union of Mine, Mill & 


Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On October 6, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge <A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, K. C. Gray, Kirkland Lake, and 
G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 
To: 
The Honourable HumpHreyY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 

Your Conciliation Board now begs leave to 
report. 

The Sittings of this Board were held at 
Timmins, Ontario, on the 8th of July, 1947. 

The Chairman and Messrs. G. M. Desaul- 
niers and K. C. Gray, members of the Board, 
were present at the Sittings. 

The Company was represented by Messrs. 
W. Omar Lafontaine, J. C. Kirkland and O. F. 
Carter and the Union was represented by 
Messrs. L. A. Behie (International Repre- 
sentative), Ivan Vachon, J. R. Carlin and 
G. Andrews. 

The Collective Bargaining . Agreement 
between the Union and the Company was 
entered into on the 18th of December, 1945, 
and on the expiration of the Agreement there 
were negotiations for renewal which failed 
and the Agreement has now lapsed. 

In this Conciliation there are seven. issues 
outstanding as follows:— 

1. No Discrimination Clause. 
2. Adjustment of Complaints and Griev- 
ance Procedure. 


3. Hours of work and Overtime, and 
Statutory Holidays. 
. Wages and Shift Differentials. 
. Vacations with Pay. 
. Union Security or Check-off. 
7. Opening Wage Clause. 
The issues in dispute will be dealt with in 
the order in which they are above set out. 
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1. No DiscRIMINATION CLAUSE 
The Union filed a copy of the proposals 
which were made by the Union to the Com- 
pany. Attached to these proposals is an 


Exhibit marked “A” setting forth the “No 
Discrimination Clause” which they asked for 
instead of the clause as contained in the 
former Agreement. 


The Board is not prepared to recommend 
in favour of the new clause as proposed by 
the Union. We are of the opinion that the 
former clause, which was Article 4 in the 
Agreement dated the 18th of December, 1945, 
is a reasonable one and sufficient to protect 
the interests of all parties and _ therefore 
recommend the adoption of that clause. 


2. ADJUSTMENT OF COMPLAINTS AND GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURE 


The Union asked that the Company pay 
for time lost by the stewards in connection 
with the adjustment of grievances and 
suggested that this payment be “at the discre- 
tion” of the Company. There appears to 
be no objection to this suggestion as the 
clause is worded in such a manner as would 
prevent abuses and the Board therefore 
recommends in favour of the Union’s 
proposal. 


3. Hours or Work, OveRTIME AND STATUTORY 
Hormays 


The original request of the Union was for 
a forty-hour week but this was not seriously 
pressed and it was apparent that a forty-eight- 
hour week is satisfactory to all concerned. 

In addition the Union asked for time and 
a half for all time in excess of the eight-hour 
working day and for time and a half for all 
time in excess of the forty-eight-hour week. 

It seems that the Union’s demand in con- 
nection with request for payment of overtime 
is reasonable and the Board therefore recom- 
mends in favour of it. 

A suitable clause would, however, have to 
be drafted to cover the case of those 
employees who, by arrangement, work eight 
and a half hours a day in order to obtain 
a half day off. 


A minor detail in connection with this was 
the request by the Union for the insertion 
of a clause to the effect that an employee 
working on a one or two shift operation 
should not be required to lay off work on a 
week day so as to work on Sunday. It is 
suggested that a clause reading “No employee 
shall be expected to take time off to absorb 
overtime” would meet the difficulty. 
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On the question of Statutory Holidays, the 
Board is unable to recommend any change 
in the plan as set out in the former 
Agreement. 


4. WacES AND SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS 


The original demand of the Union was for 
a general increase of 16 cents per hour to all 
employees. In December last the Company 
granted an increase of 10 cents per hour to 
all employees and this increase was put into 
effect. The Union now proposed a further 
increase of 6 cents per hour plus off shift 
premiums. The Union takes the position 
that this 6 cents an hour is in the nature of 
an adjustment at the present time and also 
asked for a wage opening clause which will 
be referred to later. The Company have 
refused to grant the additional 6 cents per 
hour and the off shift premiums and under 
the conditions which presently exist in the 
Gold Mining Industry the Board is not 
prepared to recommend a change in the wage 
scale at the present time nor is the Board 
prepared to recommend payment of shift 
premiums as asked by the Union. 


5. VACATIONS witH Pay 


The Union asked for two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees who have com- 
pleted one or more years of continuous 
employment with the Company. The Com- 
pany took the position that they could not 
grant an additional vacation week without 
effecting its position as a “provider of jobs”. 

The Board recommends one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after one year’s service, pay 
to be on the basis of two per cent of the 
employee’s previous year’s earnings and two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after five years’ 
service, pay to be on the basis of four per 
cent of the employee’s previous year’s 
earnings. 


6. Unton SEcurRITY oR CHECK-OFF 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances 
any form of Check-off or collection of Union 
dues by pay deductions through the books 
of the Company. The Chairman of the Board 
would like to make it clear that he is not 
opposed on principle to certain forms of the 
Check-off but feels that he cannot recommend 
in favour of the Check-off in this instance. 


7. OPENING WaGE CLAUSE 


The Union asked for a Wage Opening 
Clause and the Board recommends such a 
clause providing for the Opening of the wage 
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question by either party on thirty days’ 
written notice. 

Dated at Brampton, Ontario, this 27th day 
of September, A.D. 1947. 


(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE. 
(Sgd.) K. C. Cray. 


Minority Report 
To: 
The Honourable HumMpurey MirTcHEtt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— ° 


1. Discrimination clause 


I would recommend the clause proposed by 
the union as set out in Exhibit “A” of the 
proposals of the union which were filed with 
the Board. 


2. Adjustment of complaints and grievance 
procedure 


I would recommend that the company pay 
the stewards for time spent for settling 
grievances during working hours. 


3. Hours of work and overtime and statutory 
holidays 


I would recommend that time and a half 
should be paid for all time worked in excess 
of eight hours in any working day and for all 
time worked in excess of forty-eight hours a 
week. 

I would recommend payment of double 
time if worked and payment of straight time 
if not worked for the following statutory 
holidays: Good Friday, (Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, New Year’s 
Day, Christmas Day. 


4. Wages and shift differentials 


The union have made an original demand 
for a $0.16 an hour increase in the case of 
all hourly rated employees. As of the Ist 
of December, 1946, the company granted and 
put into effect, after the demand of the union, 
an increase of $0.10 an hour. Since the Ist 
of December, 1946, the cost of living has 
risen many points and it is just and reasonable 
that the additional $0.06 per hour be granted 
and it is my recommendation. ~ 

On account of this recommendation, but 
only if the $0.06 is paid, I recommend that 
the union accept the company’s offer in con- 
nection with the off shift differentials. 


5. Vacations with pay 


I would recommend one week’s vacation 
with pay after one year’s service, pay to be 
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on the basis of 2 per cent of the employee’s 
previous year’s earnings, and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after five years’ service, pay to 
be on the basis of 4 per cent of the employee’s 
previous year’s earnings. 


6. Union security or check-off 
There is no reason why the company should 
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refuse the check-off and I would strongly 
recommend it for this mining industry. 
7. Opening wage clause 
I would recommend a wage opening clause 
by either party on 30 days’ written notice. 
Respectfully submitted, 
. (Sgd.) Guy ‘M. DesauLnimrs. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Delnite Mines Ltd., 


Timmins, Ont., 


Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On October 6, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, R. J. 
Henry, Dobie, and G. M. Desaulniers, Mont- 
real, appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 
To 
The Honourable HumMpHrey MirTcHELt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 

Your Conciliation Board now begs leave to 
report. 

The Sittings of this Conciliation Board were 
held at Timmins, Ontario, on the 19th day of 
June, 1947. 

The Chairman and Messrs. R. J. Henry and 
G. M. Desaulniers, members of the Board, 
were all present at “hs Sittings. 

The Union was represented by Messrs. W. 
Kennedy (International Representative), J. R. 
Carlin, Ivan Vachon, Daniel Nee and Tom 
Klewchuk and the Company was represented 
by Messrs. J. Beattie (Plant Manager), C. 
Stevens and K. C. Gray. 

The Collective Bargaining Agreement be- 
tween the Company and the Union was dated 
the twenty-third of August, 1945, and has now 
expired. 

During the hearing it was stated by the 
Union Representatives that a number of minor 
details had been agreed upon between the 
Company and the Union and it was felt that 
if an agreement could be reached on the 
major differences there would be little or no 
trouble in settling the minor items. 

There are some nine major issues in dispute 
as follows:— 


1. No Discrimination Clause. 
2. Management. 


and Local 241, International Union of Mine, Mill & 


. Adjustment of Grievances. 

. Hours of Work and Overtime. 
. Statutory Holidays. 

. Vacations with Pay. 

. Union Security or Check-Off. 
. Outside Employment. 

_9. Wages. 


“The proposals of the Union which had been 
submitted to the Company are filed during the 
Sittings and the items in dispute will be dealt 
with in the order in which they are above set 
out. 


CON SD Or BP C/O 


1. No DiscrRIMINATION 


During the hearing the Union agreed to 
accept the “No Discrimination” clause as set 
out in the former Agreement, and it was stated 
that the Union representatives were of the 
opinion that it was satisfactory and had 
worked out well. The Company representa- 
tives stated that this suggestion would be con- 
sidered. 

Under the circumstances the Board recom- 
mends the same “No Discrimination” clause as 
had been contained in the previous Agreement. 


2. MANAGEMENT 


There does not appear to be much difference 
of opinion in connection with this clause and 
the Board recommends in favour of the same 
“Management” clause as is contained in the 
former Agreement. 


3. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


There are some minor details in connection 
with the “Grievance Procedure” which it is 
apparent could be worked out between the 
representatives of the Union and the Com- 
pany. The Board therefore feels that it is 
not necessary to make any specific reecommen- 
dation in connection with this matter. 


4. Hours or Work AND OVERTIME 


The question of hours of work was not seri- 
ously pressed by the Union. Generally speak- 
ing, in the first negotiations the Union asked 
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for a forty-hour week but subsequently the de- 
mands were modified and the Union represen- 
tatives stated that they were prepared to 
accept the forty-eight hour week but asked 
for payment of time and a half for overtime in 
excess of eight hours in any one working day 
and for all time in excess of the forty-eight 
hour week. 

It seems that the Union’s demand in connec- 
tion with payment for overtime is reasonable 
and the Board therefore recommends in favour 
of it. 

It would be necessary, however, to draft a 
suitable clause to cover the case of those em- 
ployees who, by arrangement, work eight and 
a half hours every day in order to obtain a 
half day off. 


5. Statutory Ho.ipays 


The Board is unable to recommend any 
change in the plan as set out in the former 
Agreement. 


6. VacaTIONS WITH Pay 


The Union asked for two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees who have com- 
pleted one or more years’ continuous employ- 
ment with the Company. The Company pro- 
posed that the “National War Labour Board 
Directive” of October 6, 1948, remain in effect, 
that is, six days’ holidays with a minimum of 
300 days worked per year. 

The Board recommends one week’s vacation 
with pay after one year’s service, pay to be on 
the basis of two per cent of the employee’s 
previous year’s earnings, and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after five years’ service, pay to 
be on the basis of four per cent of the 
employee’s previous year’s earnings. 


7. Union Security orn CHECK-OFF 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances 
any form of Check-off or collection of Union 
dues by pay deductions through the books of 
the Company. The Chairman of the Board 
would like to make it clear that he is not 
opposed on principle to certain forms of the 
Check-off, but feels that he is unable to 
recommend in favour of the Check-off in this 
instance. 


8. Outsips EMPLOYMENT 


The Company proposed a clause which 
would prohibit an employee from accepting 
temporary or permanent employment of any 
kind while remaining an employee of the 
Company except by arrangement with the 
Company. 
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The Union representatives stated that they 
are opposed to this clause being written into 
an Agreement. 

The Board is quite unable to recommend in 
favour of any such clause if for no other reason 
than that it would be difficult to enforce and 
quite likely to promote dissatisfaction and 
possibly trouble. | 


9. WAGES 


The question of wages was not raised in the 


‘memorandum of articles in disagreement which 


was filed by the Union but the same demands 
for wages have been made in connection with 
this Conciliation as were made in other mat- 
ters, namely, a general increase of 16 cents an 
hour. An increase of 10 cents an hour was 
granted by the Company in or about the 
month of December, 1946, and it would appear 
that the demand for an additional 6 cents per 
hour has not been abandoned by the Union. 
Under the conditions which presently exist in 
the Gold Mining Industry the Board is not 
prepared to recommend any change in the 
wage scale at the present time. 

In connection with the question of wages the 
matter of “Off Shift Premiums” was also 
brought up by the Union and for the same 
reason the Board is not prepared to recom- 
mend payment of the shift premiums as asked 
by the Union. 

The question of payment for “Call Out” 
time was raised by the Union and the Board 
recommends payment be made for four hours 
instead of three hours as provided for in the 
former Agreement. 

An Open End Wage Clause was asked for by 
the Union during the Sittings of this Board, 
although apparently it had not previously been 
requested by the Union. The Board recom- 
mends in favour of such a Wage Opening 
Clause by either party on thirty days’ written 
notice. 

Dated at Brampton, Ontario, this 25th day of 
September, A.D. 1947. 

(Sgd.) A. COCHRANE 
(Sgd.) R. J. Henry 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable HuMpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir: 

1. Discrimination clause: I would recom- 
mend a clause similar to the one proposed by 
the union in the Exhibit “A” of its proposals. 
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2. Management: I recommend that the 
word “sole” be deleted from the proposed 
clause. 

3. Adjustment of grievances: I would 
recommend that the company pay the union 
stewards for time lost settling grievances dur- 
ing working hours. 

4. Hours of work and overtime: I would 
recommend that time and one-half be paid 
for all time worked in excess of eight hours in 
any working day and for all time worked in 
excess of forty-eight hours a week. 

5. Statutory holidays: TI would recommend 
payment of double time if worked and straight 
time if not worked for the following statutory 
holidays: Good Friday, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, New Year’s 
Day, Christmas Day. 

6. Vacations with pay: I would recommend 
one week’s vacation with pay after one year’s 
service, pay to be on the basis of 2 per cent 
of the employee’s previous year’s earnings, and 
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two weeks’ vacation with pay after five years’ 
service, pay to be on the basis of 4 per cent 
of the employee’s previous year’s earnings. 

7. Union security or check-off: There is no 
reason why the company should refuse the 
check-off and I would strongly recommend it 
in the case of this mining industry. 

8. Outside employment: I am strongly op- 
posed to such clause being included into the 
agreement. 


9. Wages: The union has made an original 
demand of $0.16 an hour increase in the case 
of all hourly-rated employees. As of the 
Ist of December, 1946, the company granted 
and put into effect, after the union’s 
demand, an increase of $0.10 an hour. Since 
the 1st of December, 1946, the cost of living 
has risen many points and it is just and reason- 
able that the additional $0.06 per hour be 
granted and it is my recommendation. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Guy M. DEsAuLnizrs. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Ltd., Timmins, Ont., and Local 241, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On October 6, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
‘Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, Col. Alam ‘Cockeram, M.P., 


Toronto, and G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, — 


appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 
De: 
The Honourable HumpHrey MitTcHE tt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 

Your Conciliation Board now begs leave to 
report. 

Sittings of this Conciliation Board were 
held at Timmins, Ontario, on the 16th and 
17th days of June, 1947. 

The Chairman and Colonel Alan Cockeram 
were present on the 16th of June and all 
members of the Board were present on the 
17th of June. 

The Company was represented by Messrs. 
EK. L. Longmore, Plant Manager, T. E. 
Hawkins, M. E. Williams and J. M. Douglas 
and the Union was represented by Messrs. 
T. F. McGuire (International Representative), 


Ivan Vachon, T. MacNeil, Joe Corliss and 
J. R. Carlin. 

The Collective Bargaining Agreement 
between the Company and the Union was 
dated the 14th day of November, 1945, and 
negotiations for renewal of the Agreement 
were commenced in October of 1946 but these 
negotiations were unsuccessful and the Agree- 
ment was not renewed. 

Six major issues were in dispute as follows:— 

1. Hours of Work and Overtime. 
. Wages. 
. Vacations. 
. Statutory Holidays. 
. Union Security or Check-off. 
. Shift premiums, which are combined 
with wage demands. 
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The proposals of the Union which were 
submitted to the Company were filed during 
the Sittings. 

As has been stated, the above are the 
principal items in dispute but there are also 
some minor ones which will be referred to 
later in this Report. The principal items will 
be dealt with in the order in which they are 
above set out. 


1. Hours or WorkK AND OVERTIME 


The question of hours of work was not 
seriously in dispute as the Union in the first 
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instance demanded a forty-hour week but the 
demand was not pressed and it is apparent 
the forty-eight hour a week is satisfactory to 
the Union. 

On the question of Overtime. The Union 
pressed for recognition of its demands for 
time and a half in excess of the eight hours 
in any working day and for all time in excess 
of the forty-eight hour week although it was 
made clear that the demand for overtime was 
not cumulative. It was made clear by the 
Union Representative that they did not expect 
to get the overtime both ways. It seems to 
the Board that the Union demand in con- 
nection with payment for overtime is reason- 
able and the Board therefore recommends in 
favour of it. A suitable clause would, how- 
ever, have to be drafted to cover the case 
of those employees who, by arrangement, 
work eight and a half hours every day in 
order to obtain a half day off. 


2. WAGES 


The original demand of the Union was for 
16 cents an hour increase in the case of all 
hourly rated employees. As of the Ist of 
December, 1946, the Company granted and 
put into effect an increase of 10 cents an 
hour. The negotiation committee of the 
Union was called in by the Management and 
were advised of the increase and were asked 
to sign an agreement but there were no direct 
negotiations on this wage increase. The 
Union pressed their demand for the addi- 
tional 6 cents per hour and hinted that 
further demands might be made. Under the 
conditions which presently exist in the Gold 
Mining Industry the Board is not prepared to 
recommend any change in the wage scale at 
the present time. 


3. VACATIONS wiTH PaAy 


The Union asked for two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees who have com- 
pleted one or more years’ continuous employ- 
ment with the Company. The Company 
proposed one week’s vacation with pay after 
one year’s service and two weeks with pay 
after five years’ service. 

The Board recommends one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after one year’s service, pay 
to be on the basis of two per cent of the 
employee’s previous year’s earnings, and two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after five years’ 
service, pay to be on the basis of four per 
cent of the employee’s previous year’s 
- earnings. 


4. Statutory Ho.ipays 


The Board is unable to recommend any 
change in the plan as set out in the former 
Agreement. 
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5. Union Security or CHECK-OFF 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances 
any form of Check-off or collection of Union 
dues by pay deductions through the books of 
the Company. The Chairman of the Board 
would like to make it clear that he is not 
opposed on principle to certain forms of the 
Check-off, but feels that he is unable to 
recommend in favour of the Check-of in this 
instance. 


6. Suirt PreMIuMS 


In connection with its wage demands the 
Union asked for certain shift premiums as 
follows: 6 cents per hour for work performed 
by an employee during afternoon shifts and 
not within his scheduled day or night working 
hours; 10 cents per hour for work performed 
by an employee during night shift hours and 
not within his scheduled day or afternoon 
working hours; and 8 cents per hour for the 
intermediate shift. 


Shift premiums as asked by the Union 
would increase the cost of the production of 
gold and under the conditions which presently 
exist in the Gold Mining Industry we are not 
prepared to recommend payment of the Shift 
Premiums as asked by the Union. The Com- 
pany made an offer in connection with Shift 
Premiums and we recommend that the offer 
of the Company be accepted. 

In addition to the above major items in 
dispute there were several other questions 
which were raised before the Board and which 


are of lesser importance. ‘These are as 
follows:— 

(a) Wage Opening Clause—The Board 
recommends a Wage Opening Clause by 


either party on thirty days’ written notice. 

(6b) No Discrimination—The Board recom- 
mends a clause similar to that contained in 
the former Agreement. 


(c) No Cessation of Work—The Board 
recommends a clause similar to that contained 
in the former Agreement. 

(d) Arbitrattion—The Board recommends 
the substitution of the name of Professor 
C. A. Curtis for that of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice J. G. Gillanders (deceased). 


(e) Grievance Procedure—There is only a 
very slight difference between the parties in 
connection with Grievance Procedure which 
we believe can be readily settled by negotia- 
tions and we therefore make no recommenda- 
tions. 

(f) Temporary Employees—The Board 
recommends the clause as suggested by the 
Company in its proposals. 
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(g) Job Posting—This question was sus- 
pended. It is understood that the Union and 
the Company are discussing it. 

(h) Union Committees—The Union in its 
proposals indicated that the former Article 21 
dealing with Union Committees is satisfactory 
except that the Union desired to make pro- 
vision for a Committee to meet not more 
than once a month to discuss and suggest 
changes in the bonus contract system. 

This suggestion on the part of the Union 
appears to be reasonable and the Board 
therefore recommends in favour of it and 
suggests that the Company and the Union 
get together and work out the details. 

Dated at Brampton, Ontario, this 25th day 


of September, 1947. 
(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE. 


Report of Alan Cockeram 
Log 
The Honourable HumpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 

I concur in the report and recommendations 
of the Chairman, dated September 25, 1947, 
except with respect to— 

1. Overtime. 
2. Wage Opening Clause. 
3. Union Committees. 


It is my understanding that the Company 
and the Union are in agreement on the ques- 
tion of overtime, and that no purpose will be 
served by my making any report thereon. 

I am not in accord with the insertion of a 
wage opening clause in the agreement. I am 
of the opinion that it is to the best interests 
of both parties that wherein agreement is 
entered into it should be for a period of one 
year. If the question of wages under the 
agreement can be opened up by either party 
on thirty days’ notice, the agreement can only 
be considered as a thirty day agreement 
which would lead to unstable labour relations. 

The Chairman has also recommended that 
a Committee be set up to meet not more 
than once a month to discuss and suggest 
changes in the bonus contract system. In my 
opinion this is not a proper subject for 
collective bargaining. It is the right of 
management to fix the amount of any bonus 
to be paid and the conditions under which 
same will be paid. It is my understanding 
that the Company is, at the present time, 
reviewing the bonus contract system. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 30th day 
of September, 1947. 


(Sgd.) ALAN CocKERAM. 
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Minority Report 
Ht Was 
The Honourable HumpureY ‘MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 
1. Hours of work and overtime 

It seems to me that the union’s demands in 
connection with payment of overtime are 
reasonable and I would therefore recommend 
in favour of them. 


2. Wages 

The union have made an original demand 
for a $0.16 an hour increase in the case of all 
hourly rated employees. As of the 1st of 
December, 1946, the company granted and put 
into effect, after the demand of the union, an 
increase of $0.10 an hour. Since the Ist of 
December, 1946, the cost of living has risen 
many points up and it is just and reasonable 
that the additional $0.06 per hour be granted 
and it is my recommendation. 


3. Vacations with pay 


I would recommend one week’s vacation 
with pay after one year’s service, pay to be 
on the basis of 2 per cent of the employee’s 
previous year’s earnings, and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after five years’ service, pay to 
be on the basis of 4 per cent of the employee’s © 
previous year’s earnings. ; 


4. Statutory holidays 


I would recommend double time if worked 
and straight time if not worked for the 
following statutory holidays: Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, New Year’s Day, Christmas Day. 


5. Union security or check-off 


There is no reason why the Company should 
refuse the check-off and I would strongly 
recommend it for this mining industry. 


6. Shift premiums 


On account of my recommendation that the 
$0.06 increase should be paid to all hourly 
rated employees, I would recommend, but 
only if the $0.06 is paid, that the union 
should accept the company’s offer in connec- 
tion with shift premiums. 

On the other questions raised before the 
board, my recommendations are as follows:— 


(a) Wage opening clawse—I.recommend a 
wage opening clause by either party on 30 
days’ written notice; 

(b) No discrimination—I would recom- 
mend a clause similar to the one offered by 
the union in the Exhibit “A” of its proposals; 
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(c) No cessation of work—I would recom- 
mend a clause similar to that contained in 
the former agreement; 


(d) Arbitration—I would recommend the 
substitution of the name of Professor C. A. 
Curtis for that of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
J. G. Gillanders (deceased). 


(e) Grievance procedure—I would recom- 
mend that the company pay stewards for 
time spent ending grievances within working 
hours; 


(f) Temporary employees—I would recom- 
mend the clause of the company subject to 
the condition that the temporary employees 
should have the right to use the grievance 
procedure; 
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(g) Job posting—This question was sus- 
pended. The Union and the Company are 
discussing it; 

(h) Union committees—The Union in its 
proposals indicated that the former article 21 
dealing with Union committees is satisfactory 
except that the Union desired to make pro- 
vision for a committee to meet not more 
than once a month to discuss and suggest 
changes in the bonus contract system. The 
suggestion on the part of the Union appears 
to be reasonable and I would recommend in 
favour of it and suggest that the company 
and the Union get together and work out the 
details. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Guy M. DrEsauniers. 


Macassa Mines Ltd., 


Kirkland Lake, Ont., and Local 240, International Union of Mine, Mill 


& Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On October 20, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, W. O. Lafontaine, Schumacher, 
and George Harris, Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 
eee 
The Honourable Humpurey Mircuett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir:— 


Your Conciliation Board herein now begs 
leave to Report. 


The sittings of the Board were held at 
Kirkland Lake on the ninth and tenth days 
of June, 1947. 

The Chairman and Messrs. W. O. Lafon- 
taine and George Harris, members of the 
Board, were all present at the Sittings. 

The Union was represented by Messrs. 
T. F. McGuire (International Representative), 
H. Hutt and J. Ayotte, and the Company 
was. represented by Messrs. G. A. Howes 

(Mine Manager), Alex. Harris, J. D. Bryce 
and J. Cx Cliff. 

A Collective Bargaining Agreement between 
.the Union and the Company was entered into 
-on the 18th of December, 1945, and the agree- 
“ment expired on the 18th of December, 1946. 
_Negotiations for renewal were commenced but 


the parties failed to reach an agreement and 
the agreement has not been renewed. 


In this conciliation there are the following 
major issues to be considered and are still in 
dispute :— 

1. Wage Increases. 

2. Shift Premiums. 

3. Union Security. 

4. Hours of Work and Overtime. 
5. Statutory Holidays. 

6. Vacations with Pay. 


The major items in dispute will be dealt 
with in the order in which they are above 
set out. 


1, Wace INcREASES AND 2. SnHirt PREMIUMS 


The original demand of the Union was for 
a& wage increase of 16 cents per hour to all 
employees, and also for certain shift premiums. 
The Company granted and put into effect a 
general increase of 10 cents per hour and the 
Union is still pressing for the additional ‘six 
cents per hour and also for the shift premiums. 
Under the conditions which presently exist in 
the Gold Mining Industry in Canada, the 
Board is not prepared to recommend in 
favour of any change in the wage scale, nor 
is it prepared to recommend payment of the 
shift premiums asked for by the Union. 


3, UNIon Security or CHECK-OFF 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances, 
any form of Check-off or collection of Union 
dues through the books of the Company. 
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The Chairman would like to make it clear 
that he is not opposed on principle to certain 
forms of the Check-off but feels that. he is 
unable to recommend the Check-off in this 
instance. 


4, Hours oF Work AND OVERTIME 


The question of hours of work was not 
seriously pressed by the Union, although in 
the first place the forty-hour week was asked 
for, and it now appears that the Union is 
satisfied to accept the forty-eight hour week. 
The request for overtime pay at the rate of 
time and a half for all work in excess of the 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour week 
was pressed by the Union. The request of 
the Union in this respect appears to be 
reasonable, and we therefore recommend in 
favour of it. 

It would be necessary, however, when 
drafting an agreement to prepare a suitable 
clause to cover the case of those employees 
who, by arrangement, work eight and one- 
half hours per day in order to obtain a half 
day off. 


5. Statutory Horipays 


The Board is unable to recommend any 
change in the plan as set out in the former 
agreement between the parties. 


6. VACATIONS WITH Pay 


The plan for annual vacations contained 
in the former agreement is very generous, and 
better than most, and we recommend there- 
fore that it be accepted by the Union. We 
are unable to recommend in favour of the 
plan asked for by the Union. 

It is to be noted that in its proposals to 
the Company the Union asked for a wage 
opening clause by the Union on thirty days’ 
notice in writing to the Company. The Com- 
pany is opposed to such a clause. 

Because of the conditions which presently 
exist in the Gold Mining Industry the Board 
recommends in favour of a Wage Opening 
Clause providing for the opening of the wage 
question by either party on thirty days’ 
written notice. 

There are one or two minor matters still 
outstanding as between the Company and the 
Union which we feel can be readily settled 
by negotiation between the parties and we 
therefore make no recommendations in con- 
nection with them. 

Dated this 26th day of September, A.D. 
1947. . 

(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE. 
(Sgd.) W. O. LAFONTAINE. 
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Minority Report 


I have had the privilege of reading the 
report of the Chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation and while I can agree with some 
of this recommendations there are others that 
I disagree with and therefore find it necessary 
to submit a minority report. 

Matters in dispute as stated in the Chair- 
man’s report were :— 

1. Wage increases and open end wage 
clause. 
. Shift premiums. 
. Union security. 
. Hours of work and overtime. 
. Paid statutory holidays. 
. Vacations with pay. 
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Taking the points im dispute in the order 
above I contend :— 


1. Wage increases and open end wage clause 


The Union’s demand for a general wage 
increase of 16 cents per hour is indeed very 
conservative considering the tremendous in- 
crease in the cost of living and the much 
higher wage increases obtained in such indus- 
tries as rubber, electrical, lumber and metal 
mining other than gold, during the years 
1946-47. 

An increase of 10 cents am hour was made 
effective by the Company in December of 
1946. My recommendation is that there be 
an additional 6 cents per hour increase and 
that this 6 cents per hour be retroactive to 
December 1, 1946. 

In my opinion the miners are at this time 
entitled to a much greater increase than that 
which is asked. 

I base this opinion on example taken from 
the electrical industry with which I am 
familiar. (During the 1946-47 period wage 
increases were obtained with the following 
companies amounting to:— 


Cents 
Canadian Westinghouse Company .... 29 
Canadian General Electric Company.. 27 
Electro-Metallurgical Company ....... 30 
English Mlectrie » 3 4.0 aa~ a. tS Qoben ss 30 
Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd. ............. 33 


I agree with the report of the Chairman 
with respect to the open end wage clause 
except that it should only be opened, on 
thirty days’ motice, on the request of the 
Union for upward wage adjustments. 


2. Shift premiums 

Payment of shift premiums are common- 
place in most industries and there does not 
seem to be any real reason why .employees 
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in the mining industry should not be paid 
such premiums. ‘The Union’s demand is for 
a 5, 74 and 10 cent per hour premium 
dependent on the shift being worked. 


3. Union security 


The Union’s demand for a form of Union 
Security is:— 

The Company shall during the life of this 
Agreement deduct, as a condition of employ- 
ment, the sum of not more than One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents ($1.50) from the first pay 
cheque due in each calendar month to each 
such employee and remit the same prior to 
the 10th day of the month following the 
month in which such deduction is made, to 
the Financial Secretary of the Union. 


The Company refused to consider this 
demand or for that matter to give any 
consideration to even a voluntary revocable 
check-off. 

It is my contention that this attitude on 
the part of the Company gives real point 
and meaning to the Union demand for Union 
Security and it should be acceded to. 

Rather than go into long argument in this 
report on the matter of Union Security I 
would refer anyone interested to a report I 
made as a Board member in the dispute 
between this Union and Lakeshore Mines 
Limited. This report is dated May 12, 1947, 
and appears in the Lasour GAzEerTe for June, 
1947. 


4. Hours of works and overtime 


There was substantial agreement ‘between 
the parties on this question when they 
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appeared before the Board and I believe that 
full agreement can be arrived at without a 
recommendation from this Board. I there- 
fore concur with the Chairman on this point. 


5. Paid statutery holidays 


This demand to me highlights the fact that 
it is high time that the mine operators 
recognized that the claims of their employees 
for equal treatment with other industrial 
workers is a just claim. 

The Union’s claim for 6 Statutory Holidays 
which shall be paid for at straight time when 
not worked if no work is available and paid 
for at double time when worked is one that 
should be readily granted by the Company 
in view of many industries, through agree- 
ments with the Unions, having put into effect 
8 paid Statutory Holidays. In the electrical 
industry, for example, there are 13,750 
employees enjoying 8 paid holidays through 
their union contracts. 


6. Vacation with pay 


While it is recognized that Macassa has a 
more liberal paid vacation plan than other 
mines in the area this does not take away 
from the justice and reasonable basis of the 
Union’s demand for two weeks’ paid vacation 
after one year’s service with the Company. 
The nature of the mining industry gives point 
and force to the Union’s demand and I would 
urge that it be agreed to by the Company. 


(Sgd.) Gro. Harris, 
Board Member. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
Ltd., Schumacher, Ont., and Local 241, International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On October 6, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. ‘Cochrane, Brampton, 
Chairman; appointed by the Miuinister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, Alex Harris, Kirkland Lake, and 
G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 

To: 
The Honourable Humpurey ‘MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir:— 

Your Conciliation ‘Board now begs leave to 
Report. 


Sittings of this Conciliation Board com- 
menced at Timmins, Ontario, on the 21st day 
of May and continued on the 22nd and 23rd 
days of the same month. 

All members of the Board were present at 
the Sittings. 

The Company was represented by Messrs. 
A. 'D. Campbell, IM. Cooke, S. A. Wookey 
and J. M. Carter, and the Union was repre- 
sented by Messrs. L. A. Behie, J. R. Carlin, 
Ivan Vachon, David Weston and C. Fournier. 

The Collective Bargaining Agreement 
between the Company and the Union is 
dated: the 10th day of October, 1945; it 
expired on the 10th of December, 1946, and 
was not renewed. 

Among the Exhibits filed by the Union 
were the “Proposals” of the Union and also 
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a Statement of “Articles in Disagreement”, 
both of which refer to the following :— 


. No Discrimination. 

. Statutory Holidays. 

. Wages. 

. Hours of Work and Overtime. 
. Vacations with Pay. 

6. Union Security. 


ofr FO Ne 


The above are the principal items in 
dispute, but there are some minor ones which 
will be referred to 
Dealing with the principal items in the order 
in which they are‘above set out:— 


1. No DiscrIMINATION 


Both the Union and the Company desired 
certain changes in the clause contained in 
the expired agreement. The Company 
desired to add to the former Article Two, 
the following sentence “It is understood that 
in Canada, Communism is neither a religious 
creed nor a political belief’. The Board is 
not prepared to recommend in favour of the 
clause as proposed by the Company, which 
in our’ opinion could only cause trouble 
between the parties; but on the other hand 
we are not prepared to recommend in favour 
of the clause as proposed by the Union. As 
a compromise we would recommend in favour 
of the clause as set forth in the original 
agreement. i 


2. Statutory Ho.ipays 


The Board is unable to recommend any 
change in the present plan as set out in the 
former agreement. 


3. WAGES 


The original demand of the Union was for 
16 cents per hour increase. As of the first of 
December, 1946, the Company granted and 
put into effect an increase of 10 cents per 
hour, and posted a Notice to that effect on 
the Company’s Bulletin Board. Strenuous 
objection was taken by the Union representa- 
tives during the Sittings to the manner in 
which this increase was granted, and the 
Union also pressed its demand for the addi- 
tional six cents per hour. It was also hinted 
that further demands might be made. We are 
not prepared to recommend any change in the 
wage scale under the conditions which 
presently exist in the Gold Mining Industry. 


4. Hours or Work AND. OVERTIME 


In the beginning, the Union asked for a 
forty-hour week and time and a half for all 
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overtime, and they also asked for the eight- 
hour day. Subsequently the demands of the 
Union were modified and it appears that the 
Union representatives are now satisfied with 
the forty-eight hour week. The demand for 
time and a half for all time in excess of the 
eight hours in any working day, and for all 
time in excess of the forty-eight hour week, 
was pressed by the Union, although it was 
made clear that the demand for overtime was 
not cumulative. The Union Representative’ 
put it that they did not expect to get the 
overtime both ways. It seems to us that the 
Union demand is reasonable, and we there- 
fore recommend in favour of it. A suitable 


- clause would, however, have to be drafted to 


cover the case of those employees who, ‘by 
arrangement, work eight hours and a half per 
day to obtain a half day off. 


5. VACATIONS WITH Pay 


The Union asked for two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees after one year’s 
service. The Company offered two weeks’ 
vacation with pay after five years’ service if 
the Union would accept the Company’s 
proposed No Discrimination Clause. 

We recommend one week’s vacation with 
pay after one year’s service, pay to be on 
the basis of 2 per cent of the employee’s 
previous year’s earnings, and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after five years’ service, pay 
to be on the basis of 4 per cent of the 
employee’s previous year’s earnings. 


6. Union SEcuRITY oR CHECK-OFF 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances 
any form of Check-off or collection of Union 
dues by pay deductions through the books of 
the Company. The Chairman of the Board 
would lke to make it clear that he is not 
opposed on principle to certain forms of the 
Check-off, but feels that he is unable to 
recommend in favour of the Check-off in this 
instance. 

In addition to the above major items in 
dispute there were several other questions 
which were raised before the Board and which 
are of somewhat lesser importance. These 
are as follows:— 


(A) Bonus System 


We are not convinced on what is before us 
that there is any great dissatisfaction on. the 
part of the men who participate in the bonus 
system, or as it is sometimes called, the 
Contract system. It may be significant that’ 
during the hearings in connection with this 
matter, not one man was called to indicate 
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his own personal dissatisfaction with the 
system, or the rewards for his labour, which 
he obtained by reason of the system. If 
there be any dissatisfaction with the system 
in effect at this time, or with the payments 
received by the men who share in it, it 
would appear that it is a matter for discus- 
sion between the employees and the Com- 
pany, or perhaps the Union and the Company. 
In any event, there is not sufficient evidence 
before us to justify making any recommenda- 
tions in connection with the system. 


(B) Wage Opening Clause 
The Board is prepared to recommend a 
Wage Opening Clause by either party on 
thirty days’ written notice. 


(C) Grievance Procedure 


This question was not discussed during the 
Sittings of the Board, but subsequently 
thereto the Union filed with us a Memo- 
randum concerning their proposals. There do 
not appear to be many serious difficulties in 
the way of a settlement of this matter and 
we therefore suggest that the parties get 
together and settle the matter by negotiation. 
We make no further recommendation in con- 
nection with this matter. 


(D) Relief for Gold Industry 
Subsequent to our Sittings it was suggested 
by the Union that the Board should make 
representations to the Dominion Government 
regarding relief for the Gold Mining Industry. 
The relief suggested it the removal of the 
restrictions on the sale of gold. It should be 
noted that this is a matter of Government 
policy, and it should also be noted that this 
sort of thing does not, in our opinion, come 
within the jurisdiction of a Board such as 
this. We are therefore unable to recommend 
that we should comply with the request of 
the Union. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE. 
(Sgd.) Arex Harris. 


Minority Report 
To: 
The Honourable HumpuHrRey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 
1. No discrimination 


I would recommend the clause proposed by 
the Union on page 1 of Exhibit Bon 


2. Statutory holidays 


I would recommend double time if worked 
and payment of straight time if not worked 
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for the following statutory holidays: Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, New Year’s ‘Day, Christmas Day. 
3. Wages 

The union have made an original demand 


_for $0.16 an hour increase in the case of all 


hourly rated employees. As of the Ist of 
December, 1946, the company granted and 
put into effect, after the demand of the union, 
an increase of $0.10 am hour. Since the Ist 
of December, 1946, the cost of living has 
risen many points up and it is just and 
reasonable that the additional $0.06 per hour 
be granted and it is my recommendation. 


4. Hours of work and overtime 

I would recommend that time and one-half 
should be paid for all time worked in excess 
of eight hours in any working day, and for 
all time in excess of forty-eight hours a week. 


5. Vacations with pay 


I would recommend one week’s vacation 
with pay after one -year’s service, pay to be 
on the basis of 2 per cent of the employee’s 
previous year’s earnings, and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after five years’ service, pay 
to be on the basis of 4 per cent of the 
employee’s previous year’s earnings. 


6. Union security or check-off 
There is no reason why the Company 


should refuse the ceheck-off and I would 
strongly recommend it for this mining 
industry. 


7. On the other questions raised before the 
the Board, my recommendations are as 
follows:— 

(a) Bonus system 
I would recommend that a joint 
committee formed of representatives of 
the company and representatives of the 
union meet every month to discuss the 
bonus system ; 
(b) Wage opening clause 
I recommend a wage opening clause 
by either party on 30 days’ written 
notice; 
(c) Grievance procedure 
I would recommend that the com- 
pany pay stewards for time. spent 
ending grievances within hours of work; 
(d) Relief for gold industry 
I recommend that the gold mining 
companies and the union form a 
committee to discuss with the govern- 
ment the situation of the gold industry. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Guy 'M. DESAULNIERS. 
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Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Paymaster Consolidated 
Mines Ltd., South Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On October 9, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge <A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, R. G. McKelvey, Geraldton, Ont., 
and G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Report of Board 
Tos 
The Honourable HumpHrey MirTcHE tt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 


Your Conciliation Board now begs leave to 
report. 

The Sittings of this Board were held at 
Timmins, Ontario, on the 9th day of July, 
1947. 

The Chairman and ‘Messrs. G. M. Desaul- 
niers and R. G. McKelvey, members of the 
Board, were present at the sittings. 

The Union was represented by Messrs. 
L. A. Behie (International Representative), 
Ivan Vachon, S. Jermain and M. O’Brien and 
the Company was represented by Messrs. 
Frank Newman, W. G. Brissenden; J. C. 
Silver, G. W. Banning and R. Stoddard. 

The Collective Bargaining Agreement 
between the Company and the Union was 
entered into on the Ist day of October, 1945. 
Negotiations for a renewal of the Agreement 
commenced on the 27th day of September, 
1946, and after a number of meetings between 
the Company and the Union representative 
negotiations were discontinued and the Agree- 
ment is not now in effect. 

In this Conciliation there are the following 
articles in dispute:— 

1. Management (Article 3). ; 

2. No Discrimination Clause. 

3. Adjustment of Complaints and Griev- 
ances. 

4. Hours of Work and Overtime. 

5. Statutory Holidays. 

6. Wages and Shift Differentials. 

7. Union Security or Check-off. 

8. Wage Opening Clause. 


The matters in dispute will be dealt with 
in the order in which they are above set out. 


1. MANAGEMENT 


The parties did not appear to be very far 
apart in connection with this clause but the 
Union felt that one word should be deleted 
from the clause as proposed in Exhibit 3 of 
the Brief filed by the Company. The Union 
felt that the use of the word “sole” in Clause 
B might deprive an employee of the right to 
go to arbitration on the question of the 
qualifications of an employee. 

The Board is of the opinion that the 
position taken by the Union is reasonable and 
would recommend that the word “sole” be 
deleted from the proposed clause. 


2. No DiIScRIMINATION CLAUSE 


The Board. recommends in favour of the 
No Discrimination Clause as contained in 
Article 4 of the former Agreement dated the 
Ist of October, 1945. 


3. ADJUSTMENT OF COMPLAINTS AND 
GRIEVANCES 


The Union asked that the Company pay 
for time lost by the stewards in connection 
with the adjustment of grievances and 
suggested that this payment be “at the dis- 
cretion” of the Company. The Board can 
see no objection to this suggestion, as the 
clause is worded in such a manner as would 
prevent abuses and therefore recommends in 
favour of the Union’s proposal. 


4. Hours or WorkK AND OVERTIME 


The question of hours of work was not 
seriously in dispute and it appears that the 
Union is satisfied to accept the forty-eight 
hour week. 

On the question of overtime the Union 
pressed for payment at the rate of time and 
a half for all time in excess of eight hours 
in any one working day and for time and a 
half for all time in excess of the forty-eight 
hour week. It seems that the Union’s demand 
in connection with payment for overtime is 
reasonable and the Board therefore recom- 
mends in favour of it. 

A suitable clause would; however, have to 
be drafted to cover the case of those employees 
who, by arrangement, work eight and a half 
hours every day in order to obtain a half 
day off. 


5. Statutory Ho.ipays 


The Board is unable to recommend any 
change in the plan as set out in the former 
Agreement. 
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6. WacES AND SuHirt DIFFERENTIALS 


The original demand of the Union was for 
a general increase of 16 cents per hour to all 
employees. In December of 1946 an increase 
of 10 cents an hour was granted by the Com- 
pany and put into effect and has since been 
paid. The Union now proposes a further 
increase of 6 cents per hour plus shift 
premiums or differentials as set out in their 
demands. The Company have refused to 
grant the additional 6 cents per hour and 
have also refused to grant the wage shift 
premiums or differentials. 

Under the conditions which presently exist 
in the Gold Mining Industry, the Board is 
not prepared to recommend any change in the 
wage scale nor is the Board prepared to 
recommend payment of the shift premiums 
which have been asked for by the Union. 


-7. Unton SeEcurITy oR CHECK-OFF 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances 
any form of check-off or collection of Union 
dues by pay deductions through the books of 
the Company. The Chairman of the Board 
would like to make it clear that he is not 
opposed on principle to certain forms of the 
Check-off, but feels that he is unable to 
recommend in favour of the Check-off in this 
instance. 


8. Wace OPENING CLAUSE 


The Union asked for a Wage Opening 
Clause and the Board recommends such a 
clause providing for the opening of the wage 
question by either party on thirty days’ 
written notice. 

Dated at Brampton, Ontario, this 25th day 
of September, A.D. 1947. __ 

(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE. 
(Sgd.) R. G. McKetvey. 


Minority Report 
To: 
The Honourable HumpuHrey MirTcuHeE Lt, 
‘Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 
1. Management - 


I recommend that the word 
deleted from the proposed clause. 


“sole” ‘be 
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2. No discrimination clause 


I would recommend the clause proposed by 
the Union as set out in Exhibit “A” of the 
proposals of the Union which were filed with 
the Board. 


3. Adjustment of complaints and grievances 


I recommend that the company pay the 
union stewards for time lost while settling 
grievances during working hours. 


4. Hours of work and overtime 

The Union’s demands with respect to pay- 
ment of overtime are reasonable and I would 
therefore recommend in favour of them. 


5. Statutory holidays 


I would recommend payment of double 
time if worked and straight time if not worked 
for the following statutory holidays: Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, New Year’s Day, Christmas Day. 


6. Wages and shift differentials 


The umion has made an original demand 
for a $0.16 am hour increase in the case of 
all ‘hourly rated employees. As of the Ist of 
December, 1946, the company granted and put 
into effect, after the demand of the union, 
an increase of $0.10 an hour. Since the Ist 
of December, 1946, the cost of living has 
risen many points and it is just and reason- 
able that the additional $0.06 per hour be 
granted and it is my recommendation. 

On account of this recommendation, but 
only if the $0.06 is paid, I recommend: that 
the Union accept the company’s offer in con- 
nection with the off shift differentials. 


7. Union security or check-off 
There is no reason why the company should 
refuse the check-off and I would strongly 
recommend it for this mining industry. 
8. Wage opening clause 
I would recommend a wage opening clause 
by either party on 30 days’ written notice. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Guy M. DESAULNIERS. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Preston East Dome Mines 
Ltd., South Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On October 6, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 


Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
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the other two members of the Board, J. Adam- 
son, Kirkland Lake, and G. M. Desaulniers, 
Montreal, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and the employees respectively. 


Report of Board 
To 
The Honourable HUMPHREY MircHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir:— 

Your Conciliation Board now begs leave to 
report. 

- Sittings of this Board were held at Timmins, 
Ontario, on the 18th day of June, 1947. 

The Chairman and Messrs. G. M. Desaulniers 
and J. C. Adamson, members of the Board, 
were present at the Sittings. 

The Union was represented by Messrs. W. 
Kennedy (International Representative), 
Ralph Carlin, Ivan Vachon, Alcide Brunette 
and Thomas O’Meara and the Company was 
represented by W. Hutchison, E. Magnusson, 
R. Lord, R. Hart and G. Burch. 

A Collective Bargaining Agreement between 
the Company and the Union was entered into 
on the 7th day of December, 1945, and nego- 
tiations for a renewal of the Agreement were 
commenced on the 28th of October, 1946; by 
the 17th of December, 1946, it was felt that no 
further progress could be made and an appli- 
cation was made for intervention. 

In this Conciliation there are five major 
issues outstanding :— 


1. Hours of Work and Overtime. 
2. Statutory Holidays. 

3. Vacations with Pay. 

4. Wages. 

5. Union Security or Check-Off. 


In addition to the above principal items 
there were two minor things still outstanding 
to which reference will be made later in this 
Report. The principal items will be dealt with 
first in the order in which they are above set 
out. 


1. Hours or Work AND OVERTIME 


The question of hours of work was not 
seriously in dispute and it now appears that 
the Union is satisfied to accept the forty-eight 
hour week. 


On the question of Overtime, the Union 


pressed for payment at the rate of time and 
a half for all time in excess of eight hours in 
any one working day and for time and a half 
’ for all time jn excess of the forty-eight hour 
week. The Company offered the same hours 
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of work and overtime clause as was contained 
in the previous Agreement. 

The Union demand in connection with pay- 
ment for overtime is reasonable and the 
Board therefore recommends in favour of it. 
A suitable clause would, however, have to be 
drafted to cover the case of those employees 
who, by arrangement, work eight and one-half 
hours every day in order to obtain a half 
day off. 

The Union also asked for insertion of a 
clause in Article 13 as follows: “An employee 
working on a one or two shift operation shall 
not be required to lay off work on a week 
day so as to work on Sunday.” 

This is a somewhat difficult minor detail 
to work out in a way satisfactory to both 
parties. It has been suggested that a clause 
reading as follows, “No employee shall be 
expected to take time off to absorb overtime” 
would be satisfactory and the Board reeom- 
mends in favour of this clause although it 
seems that this is a matter for negotiation 
and adjustment between the parties. 


2. Statutory Ho.ipays 


The Board is unable to recommend any 
change in the plan as set out in the former 
Agreement. 


3. VACATIONS WiTH Pay 


The Union asked for two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees who have com- 
pleted one or more years’ continuous employ- 
ment with the Company. The Company 
offered one week’s vacation with pay for all 
employees with one year’s service and two 
weeks’ vacation with pay for all employees 
with five years’ or more continuous service. 

The Board recommends one week’s vacation 
with pay after one year’s service, pay to be 
on the basis of two per cent of the employee’s 
previous year’s earnings, and two weeks’ 
vacation with pay after five years’ service, pay 
to be on the basis of four per cent of the 
employee’s previous year’s earnings. 


4. WAGES 


The original demand of the Union was for 
a general increase of 16 cents per hour to all 
employees. As of the first of December, 1946, 
or thereabouts the Company called in the 
Negotiating Committee of the Union and ad- 
vised them that an increase of 10 cents an 
hour had been granted by the Company, the 
increase was refused by the Union but was 
put into effect by the Company, and has since 
been paid. The Union now proposes a further 
increase of 6 cents per hours plus off shift 
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premiums and the Union takes the position 
that this 6 cents is in the nature of an adjust- 
ment at the present time. The Company have 
refused to grant the additional 6 cents per 
hour and under the conditions which presently 
exist in the Gold Mining Industry the Board 
is not prepared to recommend any change in 
the wage scale at the present time nor can the 
Board recommend payment of the shift pre- 
miums which have been asked for by the 
Union. e 


5. Union Security or CuHeEck-Orr 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances 
any form of Check-off or collection of Union 
dues by pay deductions through the books of 
the Company. The Chairman of the Board 
would like to make it clear that he is not 
opposed on principie to certain forms of the 
Check-off, but feels that he is unable to 
recommend in favour of the Check-off in this 
instance. 

In addition to the above major items in dis- 
pute there were two other items in dispute 
which were mentioned during the Sittings. 

The Union asked for a “Wage Opening 
Clause” and the Board is prepared to recom- 
mend such a clause providing for the opening 
of the wage question by either party on thirty 
days’ written notice. 

The Union asked for deletion of the words 
“or attributable to an act of God” from Clause 


“C” of Article 138 and it was intimated on 


behalf of the Company during the Sittings that 
the Company is prepared to delete this clause. 
Dated at Brampton, Ontario, this 25th day 
of September, A.D. 1947. 
(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE 
(Sgd.) J. C. ADAMSON 
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Minority Report 


To the Honourable HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 


1. Hours of work and overtume: The union’s 
demands in connection with payment of over- 
time are reasonable and I recommend in 
favour of them. 


2. Statutory holidays: I would recommend 
payment of double time if worked and pay- 
ment of straight time if not worked for the 
following statutory holidays: Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, New Year’s Day, Christmas Day. 


3. Vacations with pay: I would recommend 
one week’s vacation with pay after one year’s 
service, pay to be on the basis of 2 per cent 
of the employee’s previous year’s earnings, 
and two weeks’ vacation with pay after five 
years’ service, pay to be on the basis of 4 per 
cent of the employee’s previous year’s earn- 
ings. 


4. Wages: The union has made an original 
demand of $0.16 an hour increase-in the case 
of all hourly rated employees. As of the lst 
of December, 1946, the company granted and 
put into effect, after the demand of the union, 
an increase of $0.10 an hour. Since the Ist of 
December, 1946, the cost of living has risen 
many points and it is just and reasonable that 
the additional $0.06 per hour be granted and 
it is my recommendation. 


5. Union security or check-off: There is no 
reason why the Company should refuse the 
check-off and I would strongly recommend 
it for this mining industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Sgd.) Guy M. DrEsAuULNIERS. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between The Stovel Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., and Stereotypers’ & Electrotypers’ Union, Local 59 


(AFL-TLC) 


On October 16, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Judge W. J. Lindal, Chairman, 
Winnipeg, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, T. W. 
Laidlaw, K.C., and A. Murphy, both of 
Winnipeg, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Honour 


Report of Board 
To: 
The Honourable HumpHrey MirTcHeEtt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
SIR: 

Report on a dispute between the Stovel 
Company Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, here- 
inafter referred to as the Company, and 
Local 59, Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union (AFL-TLC), hereinafter referred to as 
the Union. 
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On February 24, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Board to 
endeavour to effect a conciliation of a dispute 
between the Company and the Union on the 
matters on which they had not been able to 
agree. 


By letter dated March 18, 1947, the 
chairman was informed by the Director of 
Industrial Relations that the members of the 
Board of Conciliation were constituted as 
follows:— 

His Honour Judge W. J. Lindal, Chairman, 

Mr. T. W. Laidlaw, K.C., 

Mr. A. ‘Murphy, 
all of Winnipeg, in Manitoba. 

After some preliminary negotiations with 
representatives of the Company and the 
Union, a meeting of the Board was held on 
March 24, 1947. H. B. Monk, K.C., and 
R. R. Goodwin represented the Company and 
Patrick Landsley, Chairman of the Bargain- 
ing Committee of ‘Local No. 59, represented 
the Union. 

Representations were made on behalf of 
the Union and a formal brief was read and 
copies left with each member of the Board. 
An adjournment was requested by the Com- 
pany and the sitting was adjourned to 
March 28. At that meeting representations 
were made on behalf of the Company and 
a formal brief read and copies left with each 
member of the Board. 

‘Members of the Board felt that, in view 
of the stand taken by the Company that 
their employees were in a different position 
to others performing similar work, the plant 
should be visited and the Board did go 
through the plant on March 31. The follow- 
ing day the chairman had a long conversa- 
tion with Mr. L. Stovel, Manager of the 
Company. Information was given to the 
effect that the Company was on the point 
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of selling out and that little could be done 
pending those negotiations. 

On May 15 a majority of the Board met, 
primarily for the purpose of obtaining up-to- 
date information on the progress of the sale 
of the Company’s business. 

The full Board met on July 2 and the 
Chairman made a report to Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions. An extension of time for a final report 
from the Board was granted, first fo August 31 
then to September 30; and finally to October 
15, 1947. 


On October 10, the Chairman of the Board 
received a letter from the solicitor for the 
Company wherein he states that the business 
of the Company has been transferred to a 
new company, incorporated as Stovel Press 
Limited, and that in ithe opinion of the 
Company the removal of one of the parties 
to the conciliation proceedings makes it 
unnecessary to proceed any further. The 
Board was convened and met this day. 

It appears that the position taken by the 
Company is sound and the correct one. This 
becomes obvious when it is considered that 
there is no one on the Board representing 
the present employer which is a new company 
with different shareholders and directorate to 
that of the .former employer, the Company 
in these conciliation proceedings. 

The Board of Conciliation is of the opinion 
that there is nothing before it on which it 
can make a recommendation to the Minister 
and it accordingly reports its deliberations at 
an end. 

(Sgd.) W. J. Linpat, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) T. W. Larwraw, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) A. Murpry, 
Member. 


Report of Conciliation Board in Dispute between Upper Canada Mines Ltd., 
Dobie, Ont., and Local 240, International ‘Union of Mine, Mill & 


Smelter Workers (CIO- CCL) 


On October 20, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, P. N. 
Tapley, Toronto, and George Harris, Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 

To 
The Honourable HumpHrey MuiTcHEtt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir:— 

Your Conciliation Board herein now begs 
leave to report. 

The Sittings of this Conciliation Board were 
held at Kirkland Lake on the llth day of 
June, 1947. 
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The Chairman and Messrs. P. 'N. Tapley and 
George Harris, members of the Board, were all 
present at the Sittings. 

The Union was represented by Messrs. T. F. 
McGuire (International Representative), H. 
Wildman and A. J. McMillan and the Com- 
pany was represented by Messrs. R. J. Henry, 
Alex Harris and J. H. Botsford. 

The Collective Bargaining Agreement be- 
tween the Union and the Company was entered 
into on the 18th day of October, 1945, and ex- 
pired on the 18th day of October, 1946. Nego- 
tiations for renewal were commenced on the 
4th day of October, 1946, and continued into 
January of this year, but the agreement has 
not been renewed. 

In this Conciliation there are the following 
major issues in dispute :— 

1. Vacations with Pay. 

2. Hours of Work, Overtime and Statutory 
Holidays. 


3. Union Security or Check-Off. 
4. Shift Premiums. 
5. Transportation. 


6. Wage Increases and Open End Wage 
Clause. 


7. Bonus Ceilings. 
The matters in dispute will be dealt with in 
the order in which they are above set out. 


1. Vacations WirH Pay 


The Union asked for 2 weeks’ vacation for 
all employees who have completed one year’s 
service with the Company. The Company 
offers no change in the provisions or scheme of 
the former Agreement. 

The Board recommends one week’s vacation 
with pay after one year’s service, pay to be 
on the basis of two per cent of the employee’s 
total earnings for the previous year, and two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after five years’ 
service, pay to be on the basis of four per cent 
of the employee’s total earnings for the pre- 
vious year. 


2. Hours oF Work, OVERTIME AND STATUTORY 
Ho.ipays 


The question of hours of work was not seri- 
ously pressed by the Union although in the 
first instance the forty-hour week was asked 
for and it now appears that the Union is satis- 
fied with the forty-eight-hour week. The re- 
quest for overtime pay for all work in excess 
of the eight-hour day or the forty-eight hour 
week was, however, pressed by the Union. 
The Union request in this respect appears to be 
reasonable and payment at the rate of time 
and a half for all time worked over the eight- 
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hour day, and for all time worked in excess of 
the forty-eight hour week is therefore recom- 
mended. 

It would be necessary, however, to draft a 
suitable clause to cover the case of those em- 
ployees who, by arrangement, work eight and 
one-half hours per day in order to obtain a 
half day off. 

The Board is unable to recommend any 
change in the plan as set out in the former 
Agreement, with regard to Statutory Holidays. 


3. UNIon Security ork CHECK-OFF 


The Board is unable to recommend at the 
present time and under existing circumstances 
any form of Check-Off or collection of Union 
dues by pay deductions through the books of 
the Company. The Chairman of the Board 
would lke to make it clear that he is not 
opposed on principle to certain forms of the 
Check-Off but feels that he cannot recommend 
in favour of the Check-Off in this instance. 


4. SHirt PremMruMs AND Wace Increases (6) 
CAN PERHAPS BE Deatt WirH ToceTHER 


The original demand of the Union was for a 
general wage increase of 16 cents per hour to 
all employees and for certain shift premiums 
as outlined in the Union’s proposals. Effective 
December first, 1946, an increase of 10 cents 
per hour was granted by the Company and 
put into effect, the Company called in the 
negotiating Committee of the Union and ad- 
vised them that this increase was being put 
into effect. The Union now proposes a further 
increase of 6 cents per hour plus the shift 
premiums above referred to. 

Under the circumstances which presently 
exist in the Gold Mining Industry in Canada 
the Board is not prepared to recommend any 
change in the wage scale, nor is it prepared to 
recommend payment of the shift premiums 
which have been asked for. 


5. TRANSPORTATION 


The Union proposed. that the Company 
shall pay transportation for all workers. This 
is a somewhat difficult question to deal with 
because of the fact that some of the employees 
of the Company live at Kirkland Lake, some 
at King Kirkland and many at Dobie. The 
mine is about 11 miles from Kirkland Lake, 
King Kirkland is three miles nearer to the 
mine, and Dobie is adjacent to the mine prop- 
erty. In order to maintain the service the 
Company, as a temporary expedient, subsidizes 
the Bus Company in a substantial sum and if 
this had not been done the Bus Company 
would have either raised their rates or perhaps 
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have discontinued the service to the detriment 
of both the men concerned and the Mining 
Company as well. 

The Board after careful consideration has 
decided that it cannot recommend in favour 
of the Union proposal in this regard. 


6. OpeEN END WAGE CLAUSE 


The Board recommends in favour of a Wage 
Opening Clause providing for opening of the 
wage question by either party on thirty days’ 
written notice. 


7. Bonus CEILING 


Subsequent to the meetings of this Board 
this matter was taken up by the Company 
and the Union, a meeting was held with a 
Committee of the Union and the Chairman has 
been advised by the Resident General Man- 
ager of the Company that at the conclusion of 
the meeting the Committee expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with the outcome. As the 
matter has been settled between the parties, 
it is not necessary for us to deal with it further. 

The question of holidays with pay is men- 
tioned in the proposals of the Union which 
were submitted to the Company and it is pre- 
sumed that, strictly speaking, it should come 
under the head of “Hours of Work and Over- 
time.” 

The Board is unable to recommend any 
change in the plan as set forth in the former 
agreement between the Union and the Com- 
pany. 

There are one or two minor matters which 
still appear to be outstanding as between the 
Union and the Company but they are such that 
they could be settled between the Company 
and the Union, and we therefore make no 
recommendations in connection with them. 

Dated at Brampton this 27th day of Sep- 


tember, A.D. 1947. 
(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE 


(Sgd.) P. N. Tapiey 


Minority Report 


I have had the privilege of reading the report 
of the Chairman of the Board of Conciliation 
but find that I am in disagreement with some 
of his findings and therefore submit a minority 
report. 

Matters in dispute between the Union and 
the Company were, as stated in the Chairman’s 
report :— 

1. Vacations with pay. 

2. Hours of work, overtime and statutory 
holidays. 

3. Union security and check-off. 
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4, Shift premiums. 

5. Transportation. 

6. Wage increases and the open end wage 
clause. 

7. Bonus ceilings. 


The matter of bonus ceilings was settled be- 
tween the Company and the Union on June 14 
last and has been accepted by the Union mem- 
bership. Therefore no recommendation on this 
is required. 

With respect to paid vacations I feel that 
the Union’s original request of two weeks after 
one year’s service is a reasonable one and 
certainly desirable in the mining industry. I 
therefore recommend that this should be 
agreed to by the Company. 

On hours of work and overtime, I agree with 
the report of the Chairman inasmuch as there 
was substantial agreement between the parties 
at the time the Board met and I believe that 
full agreement can be arrived at between the 
the parties without a recommendation from 
the Board. 

The Union’s claim for 6 statutory holidays 
which shall be paid for at straight time when 
not worked if no work is available and paid 
at double time when worked is one that should 
be readily granted by the Company in view 
of many industries, through agreements with 
the Unions, putting into effect 8 paid statutory 
holidays. In the electrical industry, for ex- 
ample, there are 13,750 employees enjoying 8 
paid holidays. 

It is high time that the mine operators recog- 
nized that the claims of their employees for 
equal treatment with other industrial workers. 

The Union’s demand for a form of Union 
Security was:— 


The Company shall during the life of this 
Agreement deduct, as a condition of employ- 
ment, the sum of not more than ‘One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents ($1.50) from the first pay 
cheque due in each calendar month to each 
such employee and remit the same prior to 
the 10th day of the month following the 
month in which such deduction is made, to 
the Financial Secretary of the Union. 


The Company took a rigid position with 
respect to this demand and refused to give 
any consideration to even a voluntary revoc- 
able check-off; in fact, they made it clear 
that under no circumstances would they agree 
to a check-off. . 

This to my mind indicates very clearly that 
the Company is very much opposed to the 
Union and, at the first favourable opportunity, 
will try to rid itself of the Union. 

If this is the case, and there is every indica- 
tion that it is, then the Union most certainly 
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needs a form of Union security and the orig- 
inal request of the Union should, in my opinion, 
be acceded to. 

Shift premiums are commonplace in most 
industries and there seems to be no real reason 
why employees in the mining industry should 
not be paid such premiums. The Union’s de- 
mand is for a 5,- 74- and 10-cent per hour 
premium dependent on the shift being worked. 

The question of transportation arises be- 
cause the mine is situated at Dobie, some 
eleven miles from Kirkland Lake, where a 
large number of the employees reside. 

During the Board hearing the Company 
stated they intended embarking on a home- 
building program at Dobie. Until such time 
as housing is available at Dobie, I would 
recommend that the Company assume the 
costs of transportation for the miners involved. 

The Union’s demand for a general wage 
increase of 16 cents per hour is indeed very 
conservative considering the tremendous in- 
crease in the cost of living and the much 
higher wage increases obtained in such indus- 
tries as rubber, electrical, lumber, etc., during 
the years 1946-47. 

An increase of 10 cents per hour was made 
effective by the Company in December of 
1946. My recommendation is that there be an 
additional 6 cents per hour increase and that 
this 6 cents per hour be retroactive to Decem- 
ber 1, 1946. 
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In my opinion the miners are at this time 
entitled to a much greater increase than that 
which is asked. 


I base this opinion on examples taken from 
the electrical industry, with which I am 
familiar. During the 1946-47 period wage in- 
creases were obtained with the following com- 
panies amounting to:— 


cents 
Canadian Westinghouse Company ... 29 
Canadian General Electric Company.. 27 
Electro-Metallurgical Company ...... 20 
BT olislh LCCLEEC, sd... anders . 03. edd ale 30 
Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd. ............ 33 


A great deal more could be said in this 
report on the wage question, union security and 
the other matters in dispute. However, rather 
than indulge in repetition I would refer to the 
report I made as a Board member in the dis- 
pute between Local 240, LU.M.M. & S.W., 
and Lakeshore Mines Limited. This report is 
dated May 12, 1947, and appears in the Lasour 
GazeTTe for June, 1947. 


I agree with the Chairman of the Board 
that there should be an open end wage clause 
on thirty days’ notice. However, I contend 
that it should be only opened on the request 
of the Union for upward wage adjustments. 


(Sgd.) Gro. Harris, 
Board Member. 


Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions Under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


EFERENCE was made in the October 

issue of the LaBour GazettE to the appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Mr. Justice W. F. 
Schroeder, of Toronto, as an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission to investigate a 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. The matter arose out of the terms of 
a finding and direction of the National War 
Labour Board issued on October 30, 1946, in 
connection with an application made by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, as 
employers, for permission to increase basic 
wage rates of certain occupational classifica- 
tions of employees, and also involved con- 
sideration of other findings and directions of 
the National War Labour Board affecting 
various other railway companies and_ trade 
unions. It was claimed by the Sleeping Car 


Porters ithat, under a proper interpretation of 
the award of the National War Labour Board, 
they were entitled to an increase of 10 cents 
per hour. The Company, on the other hand, 
maintained that sleeping car porters were 
monthly-rated employees and, as such, were 
entitled to an increase of $20.80 per month. 

In his report to the Minister of Labour, the 
Commissioner examined in detail the terms of 
the pertinent findings and directions of the 
National War Labour Board and the provisions 
of the existing collective agreement between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. The 
conclusions arrived at by the Commissioner 
are contained in the following excerpts quoted 
from his report:— 

“Going back to 1927 and considering ithe 
terms of the agreement then in force and con- 
sidering the terms of the agreement in force 
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in 1945, I cannot escape the conclusion that 
the fundamental basis of the agreement is to 
provide a monthly rate of pay for the em- 
ployees affected. The setting up of a con- 
structive month limited to two hundred and 
forty hours with a provision for overtime in 
respect of hours worked beyond that number, 
while for certain limited purposes putting such 
employees on an hourly basis, does not have 
the effect, in my opinion, of altering what I 
regard to be in substance and in faet the funda- 
mental agreement between the company and 
the employees concerned to provide for a 
monthly rate of pay. In determining what 
the hourly rate of each employee is, the 
method pursued in practice is to divide the 
monthly rate by two hundred and forty in the 
case of men engaged on either assigned or un- 
assigned runs. If some such method were not 
adopted, it would be impossible to give effect 
to the two-hundred-and-forty-hour month and 
to the arrangement for payment of overtime, 
but how that can be said to constitute these 
men hourly-rated instead of monthly-rated 
employees I fail to apprehend. It was argued 
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very forcibly that, in any event, the employees 
engaged on unassigned runs, or ‘extras’ as they 
have been described, have every right ito claim 
that they, at least, are hourly rated employees. 
I do not think that this follows, however, be- 
cause their hourly rate of pay (and they are 
only paid for the hours actually worked by 
them) is determined in the same way as is the 
hourly rate of those porters who operate on 
assigned runs, namely by dividing the basic 
monthly rate of pay to which they are entitled 
by two hundred and forty. The monthly rate 
is, therefore, the unit which is taken for estim- 
ating the overtime pay, or pay at the hourly 
rate, to be made ‘to all the employees engaged 
in this service... 

“T am, therefore, of the opinion that the 
employees of the company represented by the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters are prop- 
erly to be regarded as monthly-rated employ- 
ees and that they are entitled to add $20.80 
per month to the existing basic rate of pay 
under the terms of the finding and direction 
above referred to and of which clarification is 
sought in the proceedings before me.” 


Canada Coach Lines, Limited 


It was reported in the October issue of the 
Lasour Gazette, that the Minister of Labour 
had appointed His Honour Judge Samuel 
Factor, of Toronto, as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission to investigate a complaint 
that Canada Coach Lines, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario, had dismissed two employees because 
of their membership in, or activity on behalf 
of, the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 

A hearing of the case took place at Toronto 
on October 16, 1947, at which testimony was 
given by nine witnesses. In his report to the 
Minister of Labour, after carefully analyzing 
the evidence, the Commissioner found that 
assuming ‘that the action of the company 
officials in checking the cash and tickets of the 
two bus drivers in question shortly before their 
dismissal created an impression or suspicion 


in their minds that the company was trying to 
“set them” for union activity, there was not 
sufficient evidence that such was the case. He 
also found that the failure of the company to 
discharge four other employees who were fined 
for speeding might have created a suspicion 
that the men involved were being discrim- 
inated against, but that he could not make a 
finding of discrimination upon suspicion alone, 
and there was no circumstantial evidence in 
the case such as to show a preponderance of 
probability of this having occurred. In con- 
clusion the Commissioner found that the two 
employees were dismissed for breaches of com- 
pany regulations in connection with the opera- 
tion of their busses; that this was the principal 
reason for their discharge; and that they were 
mot dismissed or otherwise discriminated 
against because of their union affiliation. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
October, 1947, Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 

Branch dealt with 3 industrial disputes 
during the month of October, involving 6,002 
workpeople employed in 29 separate establish- 
ments. Of these, two were new disputes which 
originated during the month and 1 was a situa- 
tion which had been unterminated as of Sep- 
tember 30, and received further attention in 


October. These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the conciliation proceedings de- 
scribed on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions. 
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Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Col- 
umbia and Alberta; two officers stationed in 
Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
three officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close colla- 
boration with the Provincial Conciliation Ser- 
vice; two officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the Province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, N.B., represents the Depart- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces. The head- 
quarters of the Industrial Relations Branch 
and the Director of the Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 


MINING AND SMELTING, Etc. 


Coal Mining’ 10, T2800 STS) none gs 1 
‘TRANSPORTATION AND Pustic UTiLitTIEs 

Wieten le hay kc gett ost Us SEE 1 

Muscellancotig (4%, aI AAO seeks Soe tee E 


Nature of Dispute or Situation 


Threatened sirikewy 2 2h, Peek ane 1 

PUP MEAL IO Wy: tans Salon eactiviee athoheganie Sam -maoome 
‘Predominant Cause or Object 

Increase in wages and other changes... 1 

Other union questions ............... 1 

Wnelossifed te wen. negetinndods, wi: ; 1 
Disposition 

Decision rendered in arbitration ..... 1 

Disposition pending ................ 2 
Method of Settlement 

OP ERSEEN TC) | ae a eae ub iia to 1 

Pettlemientipendimg 4d noice as weno 2 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief interest 
are given below :— 

Deepsea Shipping Employees, East and West 
Coasts——Disputes between deepsea shipping 
operators and four maritime unions engaged 
the serious attention of officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour during October, and, at the 
end of the period under review, the threat of 
a strike which would tie up the movement of 
Canada’s merchant fleet between home ports 
and foreign harbours had not been removed. 

Collective agreements between 27 companies 
operating deepsea cargo vessels from Atlantic 
and Pacific ports and the unions representing 
their licensed and unlicensed employees were 
expiring and negotiations for their renewal had 
been scheduled to take place at Vancouver. 
The shipping operators were represented, for 

98740—7 
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the most part, by officials of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Montreal, P.Q., and 
the Shipowners’ Association (Deepsea) of Van- 
couver, B.C. The unions involved were the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (T.L.C.C,), 
representing deck officers (Masters and Mates) ; 
the National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (T.L.C.C.), representing en- 
gineer officers, the Canadian Communications 
Association, Marine Department (C.1.0. and 
C.C.L.), representing radio officers; and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (T.L.C.C.), repre- 
senting unlicensed employees. 

Following a preliminary meeting on October 
6, dates were fixed to negotiate, in turn, with 
regard to the three groups of licensed officers. 
At each of these meetings a joint committee 
chosen by the three officers’ unions presented 
itself as the accredited bargaining committee 
and insisted that it be accepted as the bargain- 
ing agency in dealing with each of the collec- 
tive agreements affecting deck officers, engi- 
neer officers and radio officers. The ship 
owners strongly opposed this departure from 
former practices, and contended that separate 
bargaining committees should function. 

Negotiations commenced on October 15 be- 
tween the employers and the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union, but the impasse continued be- 
tween the other groups, and their discussions 
were confined to the method of bargaining 
rather than the issues relating to the terms of 
new collective agreements. On October 17, 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild put for- 
ward a proposal to the ship owners that there 
be a meeting between the employers’ groups 
and representatives of the three officers’ unions, 
each representing their own organization, at 
which joint discussion would take place on the 
matters affecting all officers. It was also pro- 
posed that when the common problems had 
been cleared away, the problems effecting each 
group could be dealt with separately by the 
representatives directly affected. This sugges- 
tion was accepted by the employers. The prin- 
cipal representatives of the engineer officers 
and radio officers also indicated that they were 
satisfied with such a procedure. 

Further negotiations then took place separ- 
ately with regard to the three groups of officers 
and the unlicensed employees respectively, al- 
though it was reported that the representatives 
of all four unions had formed a joint “Marine 
Council.” 

The demands of the employees’ representa- 
tives included substantial wage increases (15 
cents per hour) and radical changes in hours of 
work and other working conditions. On the 
question of wages, the employers made an 
offer of a five per cent meicuac. 
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On October 25 the four unions jointly noti- 
fied the operators’ Federations that the em- 
ployers’ counter proposals were “unacceptable 
and completely inadequate.” When a com- 
plete collapse of the negotiations appeared un- 
avoidable, the Vancouver officer of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, arranged a meeting in 
the offices of the Department of Labour on 
October 27 which was attended by all parties. 
On behalf of the Minister of Labour, the In- 
dustrial Relations Officer (who had kept closely 
in touch with all previous negotiations) an- 
nounced the Department’s readiness to appoint 
at once an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission ‘to conciliate the dispute, or if pre- 
ferred by the parties, the Minister would 
appoint a Board of Conciliation and have it 
_ constituted at the earliest possible moment. 

The employers’ representatives stated that 
they would agree to either suggestion, but the 
union’s spokesman said that more time would 
be needed to consider ithe Department’s pro- 
posals, and that any further proceedings would 
likely take place in Montreal or Ottawa. 

Later the heads of all four unions notified 
the Minister of Labour that they would wel- 
come any proposal which would expedite a 
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satisfactory settlement and, to that end, repre- 
sentatives of all the unions would come to 
Ottawa for consultation with him on Nov- 
ember 7. 


Harbour Workers, Halifax, N.S—Upon the 
joint request of the parties, the Minister of 
Labour on October 14 appointed His Honour 
Judge K. L. Crowell, of Bridgetown, NS., as 
Chairman of a five-man Board of Arbitration 
to deal with a dispute between the National 
Harbours Board, Halifax, N.S. and Local No. 
231, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. The 
issue arose out of the temporary appointment 
by the National Harbours Board of one of its 
employees to the position of Maintainer 
General when the union claimed that another 
man should have been appointed because of 
seniority in employment. In a majority deci- 
sion, the chairman and the representatives of 
management on the Board of Arbitration found 
that, under the terms of the collective agree- 
ment between the parties, the National Har- 
bours Board bad been within its rights and 
had not violated any of the terms of the 
written agreement. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


A FILE ‘of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties involved 
and from the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department. A number of those recently 
received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and schedules 
under Industrial Standards Acts are summar- 
ized in separate articles following this. 


Mining: Metal Mining 


KIRKLAND LAKE, ONT.—LAKE SHORE MINES L1. 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION or Mine, MILu 
AND SMELTER WorkKERS, Loca. 240. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1947, 
to June 1, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the Lasour GazETTe for January, 
1946, p. 48, with the following changes— 

Vacation: one week (6 days) with pay for all 
employees with one year’s seniority. An addi- 
tional week with pay for all employees with 5 
or more years’ seniority shall be granted as from 
January 1, 1947. Union rights: The union re- 
serves the right to open negotiations with the 
company on 30 days’ written notice in respect 
to wage increases, shift premium, and classifica- 
ooo adjustments during the life of the agree- 
ment. 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. — THE ConsoLipaTEp 
MINING AND SMELTING CoMPANY OF CAN- 
ADA, LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION oF MINE, Mitt AND SMELTER WorkK- 
ERS, LocaL 802. 


“Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1947, 
to March 31, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The Company recog- 
nizes the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. There will be 
no intimidation or discrimination either by the 
company or the union because of membership or 
non-membership in the union. Check-off: The 
company agrees to deduct the initiation fee and 
monthly dues from the pay of employees who 
so authorize and to remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day (for underground 
workers 8 hours from collar to collar) 6 days 
per week a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for all work in excess of these hours 
and for 6 specified holidays when worked. 

Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with one year’s service with the company, 2 
weeks with pay to those with 5 or more years’ 
service. Employees with less than one year of 
service but more than 2 months’ shall receive 
one half day with pay for each month of service. 

or each period of 30 consecutive days during 
the year an employee is absent from work, with- 


out proper cause, there shall be deducted from 
the vacation pay to which he otherwise would be 
entitled one-twelfth or one-half day’s pay as 
the case may be. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: Mine 
—shaft miner $1.18; timbermen, raise and drift 
miners, diamond drillers, steel sharpeners $1.13; 
stope miners, skip tenders $1.08; motormen 
$1.04; handmuckers, trackmen, miner’s helpers, 
samplers, timber helpers, nippers $1.01; steel 
sharpener’s helpers, trammers, deckmen, under- 
ground labour 98 cents; surface—hand steelers, 
tractor drivers, truck drivers $1.01; buckers, 
firemen 98 cents; labourers 92 cents; mill— 
repairmen, roastermen $1.13; flotation oper- 
ators, solution men $1.08; crushermen, ball mill 
operators $1.04; oilers, ore sorters and helpers 
98 cents; tradesmen—dragline operators $1.43; 
bulldozer operators, machinists, plumbers or 
steamfitters $1.18; mechanics, pipefitters, weld- 


ers $1.08 to $1.13; blacksmiths, electricians, 
carpenters $1.08 to $1.18; painters $1.03 to 
$1.13, 


In the event that a general wage increase is 
granted by the Ontario Gold Mining Industry 
the wage scale shall be subject to renegotiation 
upon 30 days’ notice. A premium of 3 cents per 
hour shall be paid for hours worked on the 
afternoon shift and 4 cents per hour extra for 
hours worked on the night shift and 5 cents per 
sou extra for hours worked on the graveyard 
shift. 

The company agrees to provide transportation 
to the property in accordance with its present 
regulations. The charge for board and lodging 
shall remain constant at $2 per day for the life 
of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


CoRRECTION 


HAMILTON, ONT—THE TUCKETT ToBAcco Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE TOBACCO WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Loca 269. 


In the agreement which was summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1947, p. 1304 
in the sentence on “Vacation”, the sixth line 
states—“while those who have 10 years’ service 
are allowed an extra 2 days with pay, ete.” 
This should read, “while salaried employees who 
have 10 years’ service are allowed ian extra 2 
days with pay, ete.” 

The correct summary is:— 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with 12 months’ continuous service with the 
company (salaried employees receive 2 weekg 
with pay), employees with 7 years’ continuous 
service receive an additional week with pay; 
while salaried employees who have 10 years’ 
service are allowed an extra 2 days with pay, 
those with 15 years’ service an extra 4 days 
with pay and those with 20 years’ service an 
extra week. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


GUELPH, On?tr.—THE GUELPH CARPET AND 
WorsteD SPINNING MILLS LIMITED AND 
THE TEXTILE WORKERS’ UNION OF AMERICA, 
Loca 741. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1947, to January 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
agrees to accept the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Union shop: all present and future employees 
after their probationary period shall become 
and remain members of the union in good 
standing. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct monthly from the pay of all eligible 
employees union dues not in excess of $1.50 
and to remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 9 per day, 5 days per week, 

a 45-hour week (hours for engineers, firemen 
and watchmen to be as mutually agreed upon). 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in excess 
of the above regular hours, for all work on 
Sundays or seventh day and for work on 8 
specified holidays, in addition to regular rates 
of wages for these holidays when they fall on 
a normal working day for employees working 
the work days immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. 
- Vaeation: those with 3 months’ continuous 
service receive a vacation with 2 per cent of 
earnings during previous year. Those with 5 
years’ or more continuous service shall receive 
4 per cent of earnings during previous year. 
If the company elects to close down the plant, 
employees with less than 3 months’ service with 
the company shall receive one week’s vacation 
without pay. Organized shifts, not occurring 
during regular working hours, special short 
shifts, and night shifts are to be paid regular 
rates plus 10 per cent for all hours up to and 
including 45 in one week. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Toronto, OntT.—ALUMINUM Goops LIMITED 
(Toronto WorKS) AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2858. 


Agreement, following conciliation of dispute 
(L.G., June, 1947, p. 803), to be in effect from 
June 5, 1947, to June 5, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. Neither 
the company nor the union will discriminate 
against any employee by reason of race, colour, 
creed, nationality, religious or political beliefs 
or of union affiliation or non-union affiliation 
or union activities. 

Hours of work: average weekly hours not to 
exceed 44 per week nor 48 in any one week. 
Overtime: time and one-quarter for all work 
on Sundays and 8 specified holidays, 4 of which 
are paid holidays. 

Vacation: hourly paid employees shall be 
entitled to one week with pay equal to 2 per 
cent of previous year’s earnings after one year 
of service and to 2 weeks with pay after 5 
years’ service. Continuous’ shift workers 
normally reporting 8 hours on their clock 
cards aifd who are expected to work straight 
through the shift, will be allowed 21 minutes 
on company time for a lunch period. 

Hourly wage rates effective March 11, 1947: 
minimum rate for men 70 cents, for women 
524 cents. It is understood that the rate for 
new employees shall be increased to 75 cents 
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and 583 cents respectively within 6 weeks or 
their employment terminated. Minimum and 
maximum rates for certain experienced classes 
in the various departments follow: Alumiliting 
—operator “A” 874 and 95 cents, operator “B” 
75 and 874 cents; Die Casting—machine oper- 
ators 75 and 95 cents and 80 cents to $1.05, 
trimmers 75 and 80 cents; Foil Finishing—. 
interleavers 80 and 85 cents, shear and square 
shear operators 80 and 90 cents, machine 
helpers 75 and 80 cents; Foil Rolling—doublers 
80 and 90 cents, finish rollers 95 cents and $1, 
breakdown rollers 75 and 90 cents; Holloware 
—press operators 80 and 85 cents, machine 
operators 70 to 80 cents and 75 to 85 cents, 
toolsetters 90 to 95 cents and 95 cents to $1, 
welders 80 to 90 cents and 90 cents to $1; 
Job Shop—sheet metal workers 974 cents to 
$1.074 and $1.02% to $1.174; Machine Shop— 
machinists 85 cents to $1.024 and $1.024 to 
$1.074, toolmakers $1.05 to $1.15 and $1.15 to 
$1.30; Maintenance—electricians 80 to 90 cents 
and 95 cents to $1.15, carpenters 80 to 95 cents 
and 95 cents to $1.05, plumbers 80 to 95 cents 
and 95 cents to $1.15, apprentices 5734 to 924 
cents; Service—blacksmiths 90 cents and $1, 
engineers (second to fourth class) 75 to 95 
cents and 824 cents to $1.05; Shipping— 
packers 75 to 80 cents and 80 to 85 cents. 
Inexperienced job rates for women and youths 
—(minimum and maximum) improvers 64 to 
80 cents and 75 to 90 cents, beginners 524 to 
58% cents and 584 to 724 cents. Supervisors 
receive a premium of from 5 to 124 cents, 
depending upon the number of employees super- 
vised, on top of the rate supervised. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


LEASIDE (ToronTO), ONT.—SANGAMO COMPANY 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, LOCAL 235 AND 1755. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 21, 1947, 
to May 20, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The Company recognizes 
the union as the sole and exclusive collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Eligible employees may or may not become 
members of the union. There will be no dis- 
crimination, interference, restraint or coercion 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. There is a joint labour manage- 
ment production Committee as well as a plant 
Committee. 

Hours of work: day and night shifts each 
to be 434 hours per week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of the regular 
daily or weekly hours and for all work on 
Sundays and on 2 specified statutory holidays. 
Two additional holidays are paid holidays for 
employees working on the work days imme- 
diately preceding and following the holiday. 
Work performed on these days will be paid 
for at straight time in addition to regular 
rates. All work in excess of 60 hours in any 
one pay week will be paid for at double time. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s continuous service with the 
company, 2 weeks with pay for those with 5 
years’ service, to those with 15 years’ service 
2 weeks with pay equal to 5 per cent of previous 
year’s earnings, those with 25 years’ service 
receive 3 weeks with pay, employees with 6 
months’ service but less than one year receive 
one week with pay equal to 2 per cent of earn- 
ings during previous year. 
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Hourly wage rates: day work minimum and 
maximum grade 1, $1.18 to $1.35; grade 2, 
$1.10 to $1.26; grade 3, $1.03 to $1.18; grade 
4, 96 cents to $1.10; grade 5, 90 cents to $1.03; 
grade 6, 84 to 96 cents; grade 7, 78 to 89 cents; 
grade 8, 73 to 83 cents; grade 9, 68 to 78 
cents; grade 10, 63 to 72 cents; grade 11, 59 
to 67 cents; grade 12, 55 to 63 cents. A bonus 
of 5 cents per hour shall be paid to all factory 
employees for night shift work. 

Apprentices shall serve a 4-year apprentice- 
ship with an additional year as an improver 
before qualifying as a journeyman. Apprentice- 
ship hourly wage scale: first 6 months 44 cents, 
second 6 months 50 cents, third 6 months 55 
cents, then 61 cents, 66 cents, 72 cents, 77 cents 
to eighth 6 months 83 cents, improver ninth 
6 months 90 cents, tenth 6 months 99 cents, 
toolmaker $1.10. 

The above wages represent increases of from 
9 to 31 cents per hour over the rates in effect 
in January, 1945. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Chemicals 


Toronto, ONT.—BAKELITE COMPANY (CANADA) 
LIMITED AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
512. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 19, 1947, 
to May 18, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The Company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole and _ exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. There will be no discrimination, 
interference, restraint or coercion either by the 
company or the union because of membership 
or non-membership in the union. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees, who so 
authorize, and to remit same to the union. 
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Hours of work: 8 per day or shift and 44 per 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the regularly scheduled daily or 
weekly hours. Eight specified holidays will be 
paid holidays if they fall on normal working 
days for employees who are available for work 
on the regularly scheduled working days imme- 
diately preceding and following the holiday. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s service with the Company, 2 
weeks with pay for those with 2 years’ service, 
3 weeks with pay for those with 15 years’ 
service and 4 weeks with pay for those with 
25 years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates: (effective April 23, 1947) 
the parties to the contract agree that the wage 
schedule may be reviewed by collective bargain- 
ing at any time after 6 months from the effec- 
tive date on 15 days’ notice from either party. 
It is agreed that only one such negotiation on 
the wage schedule may be undertaken during 
the term of the contract by either party. This 
does not preclude the right of the other party 
to also open negotiations once on the question 
of wages during the term of the contract. 
Minimum rates for certain classes (maximum 
rate is 5 cents per hour higher) millwrights, 
electricians (grade 1) $1.224; steamfitters, 
leading operators (grade 1), millwrights (grade 
2) $1.123; steamfitters (grade 2), stationary 
engineers (third class) $1.074; stationary 
engineers (fourth class), chief shipping clerk 
$1.024; press operators, laminators, 974 cents; 
receiving clerks, auto truck drivers, oilers, ball 
mill grinder operators 924 cents; trimmers, 
cutting machine operators 874 cents; produc- 
tion helpers, records clerks, janitors 824 cents. 
A premium of 3 cents per hour will be paid 
employees who work on the “evening shift” 
and 5 cents per hour to employees who work 
on the “night shift”. (The above rates are 
reported in the press to be an increase of 94 
cents per hour.) 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
erievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N QUEBEC, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or asso- 
ciations of employers, either side may apply 
to the Provincial Minister of Labour to have 
. the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade 
or industry covered by the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and 30 days 
are allowed for the filing of objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Mini- 
ster. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 


ment is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further informa- 
tion concerning this legislation is given in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, January, 19438, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this act and earlier legisla- 
tion have been noted in the LaBour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934, 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of 2 new agreements, the amend- 
ment of 9 others and the correction of 2 
agreements. These include the amendment of 
the agreements for clockmakers at Montreal 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
October 4, and for building trades at Chicou- 
timi in the issue of October 11, and of the 
agreement for retail stores at St. Hyacinthe 
and the correction of the agreement for build- 
ing trades at Sorel in the issue of October 18. 
The others are summarized below. 
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Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for wholesale food stores at Quebec 
and for a new agreement for the uncorrugated 
paper box industry for the province were 
gazetted September 20. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for building 
trades at Chicoutimi and for garages and ser- 
vice stations at Montreal were published on 
October 4. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for the corrugated paper 
box industry for the province and for build- 
ing trades at Sorel were published on October 
11. A request for the amendment of the 
agreement covering bakers and deliverymen 
at Three Rivers was gazetted October 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
darties. 


Mining: Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


See below under “Manufacturing: 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Non- 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 23, 
and gazetted October 4, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 628, and previous issues) 
to November 1, 1947. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


SasH AND Door INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 


A correction of an Order in Council relating 
to this industry (L.G., March, 1945, p. 349; 
April, 1946, p. 498; May, p. 628, Aug., p. 1093; 
May, 1947, p. 690) pas published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of October 4, 1947. This cor- 
rection provides that employees are to be paid 
double time for work performed on 8 specified 
holidays instead of 6, as previously stated. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


SHEET METAL INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated October 8, and 
gazetted October 18, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders Ex- 
change Inc., of Montreal (Sheet Metal Fab- 
ricating Section) and The Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, Local No. 116. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from October 18, 1947, to 
September 1, 1948, and for an additional period 
of one month pending the adoption of a new 
agreement. Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and within 15 miles from 
its limits. 

Hours: 9 per day, 45 per week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half, double time on 
Sundays and specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
sheet metal mechanics $1.05, sub-foremen $1.17, 
charge hands $1.12, welders—class A $1.12, 
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class B $1.01, class C 90 cents, production weld- 
ers from 68 cents in first 6 months to 84 cents 
in. fourth 6 months, machinists, assemblers and 
specialists 90 cents, toolmakers $1.06, painters 
99 cents, spray painters 85 cents, blacksmiths 
$1.01, machine operators 84 cents, production 
workers 68 cents, helpers 62 cents, apprentices 
and boys under 18 years start at 46 cents with 
an increase of 5 cents an hour every 6 months, 
truck drivers, store keepers, shipping and _ re- 
ceiving 68 cents, female workers 48 cents to 57 
cents after 6 months. (These rates are in- 
creases of 5 cents over the rates paid from 
November 9, 1946). Employees working on 
night shifts receive 5 cents an hour in excess 
of above rates. One apprentice is allowed for 
every 2 journeymen employed. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


BUILDING MaTreRIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
’ QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 9, 
and gazetted September 20, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 
1944, p. 1141; July, 1946, p. 930; Dec., p. 1772). 

Hours of work in the stone industry: hours 
remain unchanged at 44 per week for stone 
cutters, apprentice stone cutters and artificial 
stone dressers and 50 hours for other trades. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-quarter, 
with time and one-half for Sunday work. Mini- 
mum hourly wage rates: stone cutters 90 cents, 
planermen, stone turners, blacksmiths 70 cents, 
carborundum machine operators 60 cents, saw- 
yermen (all kinds) 50 and 60 cents, cranemen 
60 cents, helpers and labourers 45 cents, ram- 
mers and moulders 62 cents, artificial stone 
dressers 90 cents, modellers $1, apprentice stone 
cutters from 40 cents per hour in first year to 
60 cents during third year, apprentice planer- 
men 51 cents during first 9 months to 61 cents 
during second nine months. (These increases 
range from 3 to 18 cents per hour). Vacation: 
one week with pay after one year’s service, 
one half day’s vacation-pay per month after 
3 month’s service. The number of years’ appren- 
ticeship in the stone cutting industry is reduced 
from 4 to 8 years. - 

Hours of work in the marble industry: 44 per 
week for marble cutters and apprentice marble 
cutters and 55 per week for all other classifica- 
tions of labour. Overtime is payable at time 
and one-quarter, with time and one-half for 
work on Sundays. Minimum hourly wage rates: 
marble cutters 90 cents, compressormen, saw 
setters, carborundum machine operators, bed 
rubber face, cranemen 60 cents, helpers and 
labourers 45 cents, sawyermen on gang saws 50 
cents during first 3 months and 60 cents there- ° 
after, bed rubber end 50 cents, machine polishers 
(marble and terrazzo) first 3 months 55 cents, 
thereafter 65 cents, hand polisher 51 cents, 
terrazzo casters 70 cents, apprentice marble 
cutters from 40 in first year to 60 cents in third 
year, apprentice carborundum machine operators 
from 45 cents during first 6 months to 55 cents 
during third 6 months. (These increases vary 
from 8 to 28 cents per hour over the previous 
rates.) 

Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service, one half-day’s vacation-pay per month 
after 3 months’ service. The number of years’ 
apprenticeship in the marble-cutting industry is 
reduced from 4 to 3 years. 
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Another Order in Council, dated October 2, 
and gazetted October 11, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry by providing 
that in the granite, stone and marble industries 
no apprentice may begin his apprenticeship in- 
denture before 16 years of age or after 25. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, 
and gazetted September 27, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“T’Association des Constructeurs des Cantons 
de l’Est” and “Le Conseil national catholique 
des Meétiers de la Construction des Cantons 
de Est”. Agreement to be in effect from 
September 27, 1947, to March 31, 1948, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
Territorial jurisdiction comprises the counties 
of Sherbrooke, Compton, Frontenac, Stanstead, 
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Sheffort, Bréme, Missisquoi, Richmond, Wolfe, 
Drummond and Arthabaska and is divided as 
follows: zone I, the cities or towns of Sher- 
brooke, Farnham, Cowansville, Granby and 
within 5 miles from their limits; zone IT, the 
cities or towns of Drummondville, Magog, 
Asbestos, Coaticook, Megantic, Victoriaville, 
Windsor, Arthabaska and within 5 miles from 
their limits; zone III, the remainder of the 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Hours: 48 per week. Overtime is payable 
at time and one-half the minimum rate, even 
if the employee receives a higher wage than 
that set by the agreement. All work on 
Sundays and specified holidays is payable at 
double time, except for electricians, who are 
paid time and one-half. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: there is an 
increase of 10 cents per hour in most of the 
trades. The new wage rates are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE 


Hourly rates 


; Zones 
Trades I II III 
Pueklayenjtmasene plasterers ; doc Het whwwcdh «+ sce oct hOB che we $1.10 $1.05 $1.00 
wiacon; (iaundationy rough, Masdiey yp. tei Faw ©. cacareoe sd deg» wre « 1.00 0.95 0.90 
placled Fy GMb centre dcushucl sprhioerduers San8h vols... «Limes .Ae f wards 1.00 0.95 0.90 
Cement finisher: wage rate set for the trade of the employee com- 
mitted to that operation 
Raiierspapembangers . ahs wBihwuceo ths. othe «. . 8. cswue Ho wa kin es 0.80 0.75 0.70 
pray MS irec: Lex, wise on cee Weeits bio . «.gteches CR elnieote 0.85 0.80 0.75 
Painter work carried out outside a building at more than 45 ft. high sats 0.95 0.95 
Carpenter-jomenrs t. Sree iwenAee, Ce aL IE. . «eg icerce £3 wees 0.90. 0.85 0.80 
Pipe ancelWwamicy and steamer a. cat. ndh doh. so «+ cesmepeiatandasc «Tix 0.90 0.85 0.80 
EE Actas «BL Notte AES dutta. ss 2 Palit: deree hater 0.90 0.85 0.80 
UNIO“ LOU Ne yan ais 6t years us oie LEG h + + -cradag stds menes 2 0.75 0.70 0.65 
Tinsmith or sheet metal worker and roofer .............ececeeee 0.90 0.85 0.80 
Shectaicrmey . aaSt - RGGE « os « i A SORR: «ss BE «< pamncectol. cansas 0.85 0.80 0.75 
Stationary or portable steam engineman: cranes and mixers ...... 0.85 0.80 0.75 
Bleue Bole pee tion: saqus «canoer tae EE anawdins » « 0.75 0.70 0.65 
Stationary or portable gasoline engine operator: cranes and mixers 0.70 0.65 0.60 
miactorpand- Compressor operator ©. . mush. s heme «. odaibes ORE. Leb eh 0.80 0.75 0.70 
alonticr. Mae Re tel aenn, . abt. madtacierass.« . eon, MEL 1.00 0.95 0.90 
Oraamental.7Fompercetort «J. . 6 btescl « 1s pam neve « + baste Dawei AN .75 0.70 0.65 
hemmazvadpolishendg dryeproeess) tadiweldais aires. beled vcavior eth 4 0.75 0.70 0.65 
Lenrarzos polisher, biel: PROCESS )i4 ouy-'s bcevince dlawbl » « . SEE Susie aeeesus 0.75 0.70 0.65 
Drierasnddd ya am LAti ver aas krccioe died de aenum . » «ak wheass. DO. ovoi 0.80 0.75 0.70 
Truck Gdriveriaa. .secataaeh «<: bet sth tad. «.. erdacts mp ariio 0.70 0.65 0.60 
SS Aetna nica een aate fete eliadl aA « « netPeect mame 0.70 0.65 0.60: 
Labourer,,(commonaworker VL. ssuass) . dawns ss. +. @Reob. Aviod. ate. 0.70 0.65 0.60: 
Nightawatchma hs-0-br DA eeligedt? xalesitGhis cum » « .chasicl ate nesta 0.35 0.30 0.25 
Operator—stationary or portable electric machines and electric 
Gl aNes cAUh | INIROLE nes... ois» abel ebro bs aes Hite ..~O0eradal wish <y 0.70 0.65 0.60 
DASED IG, Alided CHEAW On lb VeIn at &.., ira owscronaisiom .. winaorQs eae eet 0.70 0.65 0.60 
PEN eTsODEr a0 nteen OB toh deOneirt <esutiaun «. . Ckadoanraodéxek om 0.85 0.80 0.80 
Bec CeMIL GY ..at.. thts oad onions. dorsi. « «  Letarce. 164R608. 0.80 0.75 0.75 
Hireman. (mechanicaleshovels). ....«. » + ss wastsradde » « kwthhalosd Leoaad 0.75 0.70 0.65 
ee eC Get eer hoe ee ne hh oe ee i Ry ee ek 0.45 0.45 0.45 
Mechanical shovel operator (48 hours) rotisserie ks ee ne 48.00 48.00 43.00 
oe itera (ebruebural Pon Vi x. dew ose loc ROPE en, oo ee ce 1.00 1.00 1.00: 
Structural iron workers (all categories) ............cceecceecceee R11 1.11 ee 
Boiler-maker, erector and steam generator mechanic .............. Toit Vee Bs ae 
Boiler-makers’, erectors’ and steam generator mechanics’ helpers. . 0.84 0.84 0.84 


The wage rate for the installation of portable 
boilers and tanks under 2 tons is increased from 
70 to 78 cents; for the installation of stokers 
in furnaces with a heating surface of 20 feet 
or less, the rates are increased from 80 to 89 
cents and from 60 to 70 cents for helpers, for 
a 55-hour week. For maintenance men, wage 
rates for a 48-hour week are $26.40 in zone I, 
$24.40 in zone II, $22.40 in zone III for 


journeymen; and $22.40 in zone I, $20.40 in 
zone II and $18.40 in zone III for labourers. 
Overtime for maintenance men is payable at 
the hourly rates specified for their particular 
trade. 

Provisions are made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations and for board and travelling expenses 
for certain classes of employees working out of 
town. 
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BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, and 
gazetted September 27, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 1007; March, 1946, p. 317, 
Aug., p. 1094;-Oct., p. 1445; Aug., 1947 p. 1175, 
and previous issues) to November 1, 1947. 


BuILpING TRADES, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, 
and gazetted September 27, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1944, p. 359; Aug., 1945, p. 1198; 
March, 1946, p. 317; Oct., p. 1444; March, 1947, 
p. 370, and previous issues). ‘“‘L?Association 
des Constructeurs de la Mauricie Ince.” is 
accepted as contracting party to the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day. However,on certain occa- 
sions employees may work a maximum of 10 
hours per day at regular rates, provided hours 
do not exceed 48 per week. Mortar makers, 
plaster pourers, hod carriers, celanite mixers 
and labourers employed by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers may work a maximum of ll 
hours per day at regular rates, provided not 
more than 54 hours are worked per week. 
Minimum hourly wage rates, effective June 30, 
1947: bricklayers, masons and_ plasterers— 
senior journeymen $1.10 in zone I, $1 in zone 
II, junior journeymen 75 cents in both zones; 
carpenters-joiners—senior journeymen 85 cents 
in zone I, 75 cents in zone II, junior journey- 
men 75 cents in zone I, 65 cents in zone II; 
painters—senior journeymen 80 cents in zone T, 
75 cents in zone II, junior journeymen 70 cents 
in zone I, 60 cents in zone II; painters (spray- 
ing) 95 cents in both zones; paper hangers 80 
cents in zone I, 75 cents in zone IT; electricians 
(senior journeymen), roofers (slate and tile) 
85 cents in zone I, 75 cents in zone IT; elec- 
tricians (junior journeymen), terrazzo polishers 
(dry process) 75 cents in both zones; labourers 
(common workers), mortar makers, plaster 
pourers, hod carriers, celanite mixers, truck 
drivers 65 cents in zone I, 60 cents in zone ITs 
boiler firemen, roofers (composition) 75 cents 
in zone I, 65 cents in zone II; stationary 
enginemen, compressor operators, mixer oper- 
ators (with certificates), cement finishers, joint 
pointers 80 cents in zone I, 70 cents in zone IT; 
steam crane and elevator operators 90 cents in 
zone I, 80 cents in zone II; gasoline or electric 
crane and elevator operators, mixer operators 
(without certificates) 70 cents in zone I, 65 
cents in-zone II; millwrights, machinists, black- 
smiths 85 cents in zone I, 70 cents in zone IT; 
marble layers $1 in both zones; tile layers 90 
cents in both zones; terrazzo layers 80 cents 
in both zones; terrazzo polishers (wet process) 
70 cents in both zones; lathers (wood or metal) 
75 cents in zone I, 70 cents in zone II; lathers 
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(wood) per thousand $3 in zone I, $2.25 in 
zone JI; drillers, riggers 70 cents in zone I, 
60 cents in zone II; whitewashers 65 cents in 
zone I, 55 cents in zone II; horse drivers 60 
cents in zone I, 55 cents in zone II. Minimum 
wage rates for apprentices: apprentice brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers from 45 cents per 
hour during first year to 70 cents in third year 
in both zones; apprentice electricians from 40 
cents during first year to 55 cents during fourth 
year in both zones; apprentice carpenters- 
joiners from 35 cents to 65 cents in zone I 
and from 30 cents to 45 cents during third 
year in zone II; apprentice painters, paper- 
hangers, millwrights, machinists, blacksmiths, 
marble, terrazzo, tile and mosaic setters, cement 
finishers, jointers and whitewashers from 35 
cents in both zones to 55 cents in zone I and 
to 50 cents in zone II during third year. These 
are increases of 10 cents per hour in some 
cases, 5 cents in others, and no change in 
certain other occupations. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 9, 
and gazetted September 20, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 
1946, p. 1252, Oct., p. 1447, Dec., p. 1774; 
March, 1947, p. 371, May, p. 690, July, p. 1003, 
Sept., p. 1308). Hourly wage rates for the 
elevator construction industry in the Montreal 
region only: mechanics $1.35 per hour (an 
increase of 12 cents per hour over the previous 
rate, helpers 95 cents per hour, instead of 
the former 86 cents. 


Buitpine TRADES, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated October 8, and 
gazetted October 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1943, p. 639; April, 1945, p. 517; May, 
1946, p. 629, Aug., p. 1094; Feb., 1947, p. 186, 
and previous issues). Other amendments to 
this agreement were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of March 29, April 19, June 7, 
and Aug. 2, 1947. Territorial jurisdiction 
comprises the counties of Hull, Gatineau, 
Papineau, Pontiac, Labelle and Temiscamingue 
and is divided as follows: zone I, the city of 
Hull and within 10 miles from its limits; 
zone II, the counties of Hull (with the excep- 
tion of zoneeI), Gatineau, Papineau, Pontiac, 
Labelle and Temiscamingue. 

Hours: in zone II, 55 hours per week ending 
on Saturday noon. Minimum wage rates: in 
zone II, the wage rate for carpenters, joiners 
and millwrights is increased from 80 to 95 
cents per hour, for labourers and common 
workers from 50 to 60 cents per hour and for 
ae | workers from 55 to 70 cents per 
our. 


= 





Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


je six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 


administration of the Act may ‘himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
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and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order im Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for 
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every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist In carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. References to the 
summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour Gazertn, 
October, 1940, p. 1077. Schedules of wages 
and hours recently made binding by Orders 
in Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Ontario 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated September 24, 
and gazetted October 11, making binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters in 
Ottawa, to be in effect from October 21, 1947, 
during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at double 
time, except that 4 hours’ overtime may be 
added to any regular working day at time 
and one-half.. Work on Saturday between 8 
a.m. and 12 noon is also payable at time and 
one-half. Minimum hourly wage rate $1.18 per 
hour. Employees working on night shifts 
receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work; 8 
hours’ work may be performed during the 
night at regular rates where the work is of 
such a nature that it cannot be performed 
during the regular working day. 


PLASTERERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated September 24, 
and gazetted October 11, makes binding the 


terms of a. new schedule for plasterers at 
Ottawa, to be in effect from October 21, 1947, 
during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
overtime work up to 12 midnight from Monday 
to Friday and on Saturday morning; double 
time for all other overtime work. Minimum 
wage rate: $1.28 per hour. Employees working 
on night shifts receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work; 8 hours’ work may be performed during 
the night at regular rates where the work is of 
such a nature that it cannot be performed 
during the regular working ‘day. 


PLUMBERS, OTTAWA 

An Order in Council, dated September 27, 
and published in the Ontario Gazette of 
October 11, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (L.G.; Oct., 1947, 
p. 1476). This amendment does not affect the 
summary already given. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, Moose JAW 


An Order in Council, dated September 16, 
and gazetted September 27, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Moose Jaw, to be in effect from October 4, 
1947, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half. Employees 
working on any of the specified holidays shall 
be paid, in addition to one day’s wages at the 
regular rate, time and one-half their regular 
rate of wages for every hour or part of an 
hour during which they work on such holiday. 
Minimum wage rate: $1.20 per hour. Employees 


working on night shifts shall receive 8 hours’ 

pay for 74 hours’ work. A carpenter in charge 

of 3 or more carpenters shall be paid an addi- 

tional 10 cents per hour. Apprentices are 

enneaned by the terms of The Apprenticeship 
Ct: 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, PROVINCE oF SASKATCHEWAN 


An Order in Council, dated September 3, 
and gazetted September 13, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1947, p. 1476). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, ete. 


BAKERS, EDMONTON 

An Order in Council, dated September 12, 
and gazetted September 30, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakers at Edmon- 
ton, to be in effect from October 10, 1947, to 
October 9, 1948, or thereafter during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day,.48 per week for all 
employees (male or female). Overtime: all 
work in excess of the maximum hours of labour, 
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as well as work performed on _ specified 
statutory holidays, is considered overtime, the 
rate for which is not given in the schedule. 
Minimum weekly wage rates: bread and cake 
bakers—doughmen, ovenmen, cake bakers $38, 
dividermen, mouldermen, table or _ -bench 
hands $35.50, baker’s helpers or assistants 
from $25 to $30, bread packers (male) from 


$25 to $28; shipping department—head ship- 
per (male) $31, shipper’s assistants (male) 
from $26 to $28; wrapping department— 
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machine operator in charge (male, 21 years 
and over) from $25 to $28, machine oper- 
ator’s assistants (male, 21 years and over) 
from $25 to $26; other departments (male)— 
mechanics $33, maintenance men $30, janitors, 
cleaners, pan washers $25; female help 
employed in bread or cake shop from $18 to 
$25. Any employee who works a minimum of 
42 hours per week shall be paid the full weekly 
rate; temporary or part-time employees 5 cents 
per hour over the regular rate. Apprentices 
(16 to 21 years) are paid from $18 per week 
during first 6 months to $32 during eighth 6 
months, thereafter $35.50; apprentices (21 to 
30 years) from $22 during first 6 months to 
$33.50 during sixth 6 months, thereafter $35.50. 
Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service, 2 weeks with pay after 2 years’ 
service. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regula- 
tions. 
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Construction 


CARPENTERS. GRANDE PRAIRIE 


An Order in Council, published July 15, 
makes binding the terms of a new schedule for 
carpenters in the Grande Prairie district, to 
be in effect from July 25, 1947, to July 25, 
1948, or thereafter during pleasure. 

Hours: 9 per day, 3 on Saturday, a 48-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half, double time. on Sundays and 4 specified 
holidays. Work on Labour Day is prohibited. 
When time has been lost due to stormy weather 
or for any other uncontrollable cause, a maxi- 
mum of 9 hours may be worked at straight time 
on Saturday. Men working on night shifts 
shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 
Minimum hourly wage rates: first class car- 
penters $1.10, second class carpenters 85 cents, 
labourers 70 cents. Apprentices are governed 
by the terms of the Apprenticeship Act of 
Alberta. 


Industrial Hygiene in Quebec, 1941-43 


The annual report of the Director of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec for the years 1941-3, contained 
in the second report of the Department of 
Health and Social Welfare, summarizes the 
work done by the Division to check specific 
hazards and promote healthful working condi- 
tions in industry. 

Activities of the Division include inspection 
of factories and of lumber and other industrial 
camps to ensure the application of the statu- 
tory regulations (L.G. 1944, p. 793) and the 
provision of satisfactory conditions, laboratory 
research, technical and medical consultations, 
lectures and distribution of literature. 

The Division maintains close contact with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 
Claims for compensation for industrial diseases 
were reported to the Division and led to in- 
vestigation of working conditions in the plants 
concerned. 

From 1941 to 1943 inspections were mainly 
concerned with war plants, and were carried 
out in co-operation with the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, Ottawa. In 
1943, 67 industrial plants were inspected in 
which were employed 80,000 workers, or nearly 
20 per cent of all the workers in the Province. 

The industries inspected included foundries, 
aeroplane plants, mines and quarries, clothing, 
footwear, asbestos, electro-chemical, paint, 


metallurgy, pulp and paper, munitions, paints,” 


dye-works, ship-building yards, garages, pot- 
teries and textiles, and the investigations dealt 


mainly with the dangers involved in exposure 
to lead, asbestos, silica, chlorine, phosphine, 
hydrochloric gas, phosphorus, benzol, trinitro- 
toluol, hydrogen sulphide, acid vapours, carbon 
monoxide and trichlorethylene. 

About 3,000 lumber and other industrial 
camps were inspected in 1942. In that year 
inspectors of industrial camps numbered 27. 
In 1943, 300 more inspections were made 
than in 1942 and the proportion of approved 
camps continued to show a considerable 
increase. 

Laboratory work included sampling the air 
in factories for gases, vapours and dusts, and 
analysis of atmospheric conditions, tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, air velocity, etc. 
Specific tests were made to determine the con- 
centration of mercurial vapours and carbon 
monoxide gas. 

In 1942, a study was made to establish the 
degree of concentration of silica and lead dust 
to which workmen in a pottery plant were 
exposed. Another study attempted to deter- 
mine the efficiency of a system of recovery of 
the asbestos dust in a mining plant. In 1943, 
a haematological service was organized to per- 
mit early diagnosis of lead or benzol poisoning. 

In November, 1943, the Minister of Labour 
for Quebec appointed a commission to investi- 
gate working conditions of the potmen em- 
ployed by the Aluminum Co. of Canada. The 
report of this commission was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette in 1944, p. 724. 





Fair Wages Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


“hi HE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensur- 
ing that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried, out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply to 
building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of the contract. 

Fair wages schedhiles are not issued in respect 
of contracts for supplies and equipment. Con- 
tracts in this group are awarded jin accord- 
ance with a policy which provides that wage 
rates must equal those current in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy ig given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During August and September 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the months of August and Septem- 
ber the Department of Labour prepared, on 
request, 64 and 69 fair wages schedules respec- 
tively for inclusion in building and construc- 
tion contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period, the various Govern- 
ment Departments reported a total of 48 con- 
struction contracts awarded during August, 
and 46 during September. Particulars of ‘these 
contracts appear in the accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wage schedules are 
available to trade unions or other bona fide 
interested parties on request. 

Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any 


class of workers are less than 44 per week, . 


such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and then 


only subject to the payment of overtime rates 
as specified by the Minister of Labour”, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment 
of higher rates in any instance where such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legisla- 
tion”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district: 

August 1947 


Department No. of Aggregate 
Contracts Amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation... . a. 3,113 $3,136,392 00 
POS OMGO 5, tap sae lie 13 68,909 93 


September 1947 


Canadian Commercial 
Corporation ....... 
Post: "Office® Soitoeuen0 ll 


8,340,337 00 
88,001 58 
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CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING AUGUST 


AND SEPTEMBER 


| NOVEMBER 











Location Nature of Contract Name of Contractor to ee 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
August 1947 
Grande Ligne, P.Q........ ...|Restoration of Feller Institute|Mr. Phillippe Baillargeon, St.)$ 17,990.00 
Premises, Grande Ligne Intern-| Johns, P.Q. 
ment Camp 
Baliiaxs Neo. blames « eres Replacement of smoke stack for|Francis Hankin and Company,} 11,072.00 
ey heating plant, Willow] Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
ark, 
MAAK. ING a, cae caesar Repairs to retaining wall, Willow|Fundy Construction Company,|} 16,705.00 
Park. Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
September 1947 
Regina. Sask. eae. ac eee Paving job (asphalt) at National] Borosz Brothers, 7th & McIntyre, $17,204.85 
Defence Buildings. Street, Regina, Sask. 
Fort Churchill, Man.......... Construction of heaing plant and | Partridge - Halliday, Limited,} 61,000.00 
pumping station. ie Lombard Street, Winnipeg, 
fan. 
Wihite Forse, OY oT S.. tra casas Construction of a permanent|/Poole Construction Company,| 337,906.00 
building at R.C.A.F. Station. Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
Goose Bay, Labrador........ Repairs to boilersatthe R.C.A.F.| Messrs. Mander & Lucas, 9, 131.00 
Station. Montreal, P.Q. 
Centralia cOnt-cck ee eee extension to runways, taxi-strips,| Brennan Paving Company, 129, 125.00 
drainage systems and fine} Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
grading at R.C.A.F. Station. 
Drenton, Onte . eden. ee Repairs to runways and roads at]/H. J. McI’arland Construction] 12,380.22 
R.C.A.F. Station. Company, Picton, Ont. 
aort Nelson, BiG... noes e cs Installation of water supply lines|Poole Construction Company,| 13,800.00 
at R.C.A.F. Station. Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
August 1947 
Acton, Onternct. oe cere eee Construction of houses.......... The George Construction Com-}$138, 500.00 
pany, Toronto, Ont. 
Arnprior- Ont. te «eee ee Construction of houses.......... M. J. Sulpher and Sons Limited,| 79,575.00 
Renfrew, Ont. 
Brampton; Ont.¢ sclasohined sci Construction of houses.......... Maguire Contracting Company,| 78,375.00 
Toronto, Ont. 
Cochrane? Ontli.. tee Construction of houses.......... Hill Clark-Francis Limited, New| 157,500.00 
Liskeard, Ont. 
Englehart, Ont...... si)... 4 Construction of houses.......... Hill Clark-Francis Limited, New| 74,000.00 
Liskeard, Ont. 
Larder Lake, Ont............ Construction of houses.......... Me te +2 Tremblay, Kirkland,| 99,634.50 
ake, Ont. 
OalkvilleiOnt3s. wecwevae ox Construction of houses.......... Meldrum ConstructionCompany,| 125,590.00 
Toront. Ont. 
Owen Sound, Ont............. Construction of houses.......... Carter Construction Company,} 136,750.00 
p Toronto, Ont. 
Paris; Ontereccncd. cnet a Construction of houses.......... Johnson Bros. Company Limited} 138,500.00 
Brantford, Ont. 
Preston; Ontcenieuy een ieee Construction of houses.......... R. A. Booth Construction Com-| 70,340.44 
pany Limited, Niagara Falls, 
nt. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... Construction of houses.......... Messrs. J. J. Fitzpatrick and Son,| 236, 120.00 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Trentony Ont. sess hee. ee Construction of houses.......... Russell Construction Company] 481,105.00 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
SteJames; Man. .--2.-0e me. Construction of houses.......... Claydon Company  Limited,| 122,879.00 
is Winnipeg, Man. 
Prince Albert, Sask.......... Construction of houses and under-|Walsh Construction Company,| 125,305.00 
ground services. Fort William, Ont. 
Saskatoon, Sask.............. Construction of houses.......... Piggott Construction Company,| 362, 128.33 
; Saskatoon, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask.............. Construction of houses.......... Shoquist Construction Company] 323,988.20 
: Limited, Calgary, Alta. 
Prince George, B.C.......... Construction of houses.......... Commonwealth Construction 249, 750.00 
: Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
Penticton, BCs ake Construction of houses.......... Okanagan Construction Com-} 238,750.00 
pany, Penticton, B.C.. 
Kamloops, B.Ce) 3). eis Corstruction of houses.......... KXamloops Construction Com-]| 120,625.00 
pany, Kamloops, B.C. 
Kelowna; B:C.5,. sc. Scones Construction of houses and under-|Mr. H. Gostick, Vancouver,| 69,725.00 
ground services. B.C. 


Date of Wage 


Schedule 


July 


May 


May 


Feb. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
July 


July 
Oct. 


June 
July 
July 
July 


_ Aug. 


May 
July 
June 
July 
July 


July 
June 
July 
May 
July 
July 
April 
July 
Aug. 
May 


28, 


22, 


1947 


1947 


1947 


1947 
1947 


1947 
1947 
1947 


1947 
1947 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
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CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER—Con. 


SSS] SSS es 


Amount of | Date of Wage 


Location Nature of Contract Name of Contractor Conizact Schedule 





Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation—Con. 


September 1947 


Montreal, B.Qs.. cn arn ate. Construction of houses.......... J. L. E. Price & Company)$514,800.00 , July 30, 1947 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Gravenhurst, Ont............ Construction of houses and under-|Maguire Contracting Company,| 146,750.00 | Aug. 11, 1947 
ground services. Toronto, Ont. 
Kitchener, Ont.. 2. es econ a. - « Construction of houses.......... Russell Construction Company,| 223,880.00 | Aug. 2, 1947 
Toronto, Ont. 
New Liskeard, Ont........... Construction of houses.......... Hill Clark-Francis Limited,} 110,200.00 | Aug. 2, 1947 
New Liskeard, Ont. 
Sioux Lookout, Ont........... Construction of houses.......... G. A. Walsh Construction Com-| 141,645.00 | Sept. 2, 1947 
pany, Fort William, Ont. 
SoinkinesOnty. hk a. .o5+ kes Construction of houses.......... Russell Construction Company,| 70,745.00} Aug. 2, 1947 
Toronto, Ont. 
ilioarvaOnt, e408. «oc oo sees Construction of houses.......... Sterling Construction Company,| 120,560.00 | Sept. 11, 1947 
Limited, Windsor, Ont 
Calvary. tAltas, bon. aco ses Construction of houses and under-|Shoquist Construction (Western)| 232,582.54 | Aug. 16, 1947 
ground services. Limited, Calgary, Alta. 
Wetaskiwin, Alta............. Construction of houses.......... Messrs. Bennett & White Con-| 244,650.00] Aug. 6, 1947 
shane Company, Edmonton, 
ta. 
Kimberley, B.C.2. os ..00 +s Construction of houses.......... ee ROpetENCroH Company,} 237,500.00 | Sept. 29, 1947 
elson, B.C. 


Mines and Resources 
September 1947 


Between Castle Mountain and|Construction of the Banff- Fred Mannix and Company,]} 200,000.00! July 16, 1947 
British Columbia Boundary] Windermere H ighway at Limited, and Standard Gravel 
Banff Park. and Surfacing Company 
Limited, Calgary, Alta. 
Between Jasper and Edmon-|Replacement of four wooden|Dominion Bridge Company 194,000.00 | Aug. 6, 1947 
ton, Alta. trusses over the Athabasca] Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 


River, and replacement of two 
wooden trusses over the Rocky 


River. 
National Harbours Board 
August 1947 


Ballantyne Pier. 
..|Bulkhead replacement, foot of 
Commercial Drive. 


pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Todd Construction Company| 3,957.43 | June 14, 1947 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C 


Vancouver Harbour, B.C.....|Resurfacing the west apron of 
Vancouver Harbour, B.C... 


Dominion Construction a eee May 15, 1947 





September 1947 
May 138, 1947 


ment at Shed 2, Lapointe Pier. 
Renewal of decking West Indies June 26, 1947 


Wharf. 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Highway Construction Company| 92,687.13 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Vancouver Harbour, B.C.,...|Paving and bulkhead replace- 
Vancouver Harbour, B.C..... 





Highway Construction ed 63, 607.00 


Department of Public Works 
August 1947 
Winnipeg#Man.. ..1.0. 828.58. Heating, plumbing and ventila-|Bowyer-Boag Limited, Winni- 11,362.00 | Aug. 8, 1947 


tion of X-Ray Clinic, Deer] peg, Man. 
Lodge Hospital. 


Doronto; (Ont... 48 Sean. Rehabilitation and repairs, No. 7}Frontenac Construction Com- 14, 104.00 Aug. 1, 1947 
Building, Sunnybrook Farm. pany Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Moronto. Ont. sata ao Installation of portable fireboxjMacKenzie Brothers, Toronto, 7,222.00 | Aug. 21, 1947 


boiler in the Heating Plant of| Ont. 
Red Chevron Hospital. 

ering, Sask. sccctee sies saeco Repairs to mechanical equip-|Vagg Wilson Company Limited, 9,508.00 | July 7, 1947 
ment at central heating plant,) Regina, Sask. 
R.C.M.P Barracks. 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q...|Installation of a boiler and other| Atwood Limited, University} 45,044.00 | Aug. 22, 1947 
improvements at Central Tower Building, Montreal, 
Heating Plant. P.Q. 
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CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER—Con. 
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Amount of | Date of Wage 



















Location Nature of Contract Name of Contractor : Contrnet Sahedule 
Department of Public Works—Con. 
August 1947 
beene Island (Marysville),] Wharf reconstruction............ sp Edward P. Walsh, Kingston,] 23,979.00] June 25, 1947 
nt. nt. 
VancouverB°C..4 Me et Repairs and painting, Winch|Messrs. C. J. Seamer and Sons} 13,894.00 | Aug. 21, 1947 


building. Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Repairs, painting, etc., public|Mr. Charles Emile Bouchard, 4,990.00 Aug. 21, 1947 
building. Jonquiere, P.Q. 

Breakwater reconstruction and/The J. P. Porter Company] 342,360.00 | June 18, 1947 
dredging, Cow Bay, (Port Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Morien). 
ba Stanley G. Brookes, Ottawa, 8,500.00 July 28, 1947 
nt 









ChicoutimreP:Q, $20 ee 
Cape Breton South, N.S...... 


Installation of fluorescent lizht- 
ing, Motor Building. : 

Breakwater-wharf replacement..|Messrs. Mosher and Rawding,| 114,203.75 | June 6, 1947 
Liverpool, N.S. 

Messrs. J. J. Salt Limited, 18,452.00 | June 18, 1947 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ottawa Ont.act Mee uae, 
Feltzen South, N.S........... 


Burlington Channel, Ont...... Cleaning and repainting all steei 
work on both spans of Bascule 


Bridge. 


Ottaway Ont’, .) We Wee fee Pitas painting, Laurentian |Duford Limited, Ottawa, Ont... 5,600.00 | July 31, 1947 
errace. 
Winnipeg, Man............... Interior painting and kalsomin-|Taylor Painting and Decorating] 7,492.00 May 31, 1947 


ing, Customs Examining Ware- Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
M 

















house. an. 
Lord’s Cove, Deer Island, Dredginga na scee wastes ee Saint John Dredging Company] 2,700.00 ab 
N.B. Limited, Saint John, N.B. 
DIZD YSN Sessa eon Dredging 0 ay ss ton aces ee es The J. P. Porter Company 125,581.50 = 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Benaventure River, Bona- Dredging .6. ae cee Restigouche Dredging Company,| 16, 200.00 aE 
venture, P.Q. Limited, Cross Point, P.Q. 
Port Burwell "Ont o2 Dred stig. 4, tec tte a McNamara Construction Com-| 205,000.00 ab 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Cobourg, Ont) Baste. caee Dredging 7S Res) ORE svete d | Russell Construction Company| 55,687.50 ae 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
ioroptosOntyer ete ae Dredging *3.. (eae aL McNamara Construction Com-| 21,284.64 ae 
pany Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
September 1947 
IP ECUOU EN GS ies reer eee ee Restoration of harbour facilities}Mr. R. A. Douglas, New Glas-|$217,770.00 |] July 9, 1947 
(reconstruction of Pier E) gow, N.S. 
Isle aux Coudres, P.Q........ Improvements to wharves Probec Construction Inc., Bagot-| 183, 285.00 July 15, 1947 
(North Headblock), ville, P.Q : 
l’Anse St. Jean, P.Q.......... Wieate Sopra.) 200 kG. oe ta Royalmount Construction Lim-| 151,557.00 | June 11, 1947 
ited, Montreal, P.Q. 
MOWrOAl PO een icine hace Linoleum floor coverings in Old|Canada Carpet Cleaning Com-| 11,440.30] Aug. 21, 1947 
fixamining Warehouse. pany Limited, Montreal, P.q. 
LOBHON, ARG 25 5 Bese scares Construction of a new Central] Messrs. Sterling Construction} 499,187.00} Sept. 8, 1947 
Heating Plant at Westminster Company Limited, Windsor, 
Hospital. nt. 
Londons Ont thas eek Extension to roads, sidewalks,| Messrs. Sterling Construction] 9,363.00] Sept. 18, 1947 
etc., at Westminster Hospital. ema Limited, Windsor, 
nt. 
Roekelie, Oud... sae) o.. Installation of automatic sprink-|Messrs. W. G. Edge Limited,}| 6,036.00} Sept. 11, 1947 
lers and supervisory fire alarm Ottawa, Ont. 
system in Film Storage Build- : 
ing. : 
FIM Ma, . oe Wharf reconstruction, Selkirk! Messrs. Wm. NewmanCompany,| 74,987.75 | June 3, 1947 : 
District. Limited, St. Boniface, Man. 
St. Boniface, Man............ Additions and alterations to/Mr. G. A. Baert, St. Boniface,| 39,211.00 | Sept. 10, 1947 
Public Building. Man. i 
Krant, Pointy NiS.5 e<occ. ese: Dredgings:.7-44 1.2 Ge ...|Beacon Dredging Company, 25, 681.33 ab 
Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
Grenville, P.Q. and Hawkes- Dredging ttenit. aes. SA Mr. Theode Robidoux, Yamaska| 40,676.88 ae 
bury, Ont. East, P.Q. 
Sheguiandah, Algoma East, Dredging Anis .neol-se8 We Canadian Dredge and Dock] 87,675.00 ae 
Ont. nt ow were. Limited, Toronto, 
nt. 
Vancouver, B.C.....00..6 0). 5. Docking, cleaning, painting and|B.C. Marine Engineers and Ship-| 16,858.00 a 
repairing Dredge P.W.D. No.| builders Limited, Vancouver, 
303 (Fruhling). B.C. . 
Vancouver B.C... Docking, cleaning, painting and| Burrard Dry Dock Company] 17,537.00 ae 
repairing Dredge P.W.D. No. Limited, North Vancouver, 
305 (King Edward). IG: 
Montreal, PA)... -bovee Construction of a Clamshell|Marine Industries Limited, “207,360.00 ae 
Dredge. Montreal, P.Q. (approx.) - 


=r The labour conditions of these contracts contain the General Fair Wages Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, and also empower the Minister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto. 
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CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER—Con. 
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; Amount of | Date of Wage 
Location Nature of Contract Name of Contractor Contrast Sahedule 


nn i i er rr ee ee 


Department of Transport 
August 1947 


SalmowB Canes. cactuacs stan Additional aerodrome develop- age Rotter Lumber Company,|$ 18,587.50 | May 13, 1947 
ment. almo, 5 

Dachmeil.Q. oy). ...28. 88 iden J. Erection of steel regulating gates Dominion Bridge Company 29,070.00 | May 1, 1947 
for weir at Old Lock No. 5. Limited, Lachine, P.Q. 

Sydney, (Ness. tietee gee Additional development of air-| Municipal Spraying and Con-| 12,975.00 | June 25, 1947 
port. tracting Limited, Halifax, N.S. 


September 1947 


e 


Lunenburg, N.S.............. Construction of a single dwelling] Mr. R. E. Corkum, Lunenburg,|$ 10,000.00] May 20, 1947 
at Battery Point. N.S. 

Cross Island, N.S............ Construction of two dwellings...|The Industrial Shipping Com-| 32,850.00 | May 20, 1947 

pany Limited, Halifax, N.S. 

Dorval)" P2@) Sas. aed whites Additional development of Dibblee Construction Company] 13,680.00 | Aug. 18, 1947 
Montreal Airport. Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 

Dorval «RQ: Ga... .. naatostre as Repairs to roof of hangar No. 3, Duromastic Asphalt Limited 18,484.00 | April 2, 1947 
Montreal Airport. Montreal, P.Q. 

Montioli? PiQss.:.1. 30 Le pera development of air-| Massicotte and Fils Limitee, Cap} 57,892.00} July 9, 1947 

ort. de la Madeleine, P.Q. 
Quebecn PO)... keene cure Additional development of air- Koons Com tention Limited, | 35,545.00 | July 9, 1947 
uebec 
Fort William, Ont....<....:.. Additional development of Lake-| Hewitson Construction Company| 38,460.00 June 14, 1947 
head Airport. Limited, Port Arthur, Ont 


Point Pelee, Lake Erie, Ont..|Placing of stone rip rap around|Mr. J. Earl McQueen, er 16,750.00 | July 30, 1947 
south and west sides of existing} burg, Ont. 
eribwork pier at southeast 
shoal. 


Welland Ship Canal, Ont...../Enlarging pond No. 7........... A. Pitts General Contractor] 127,780.90 | June 5, 1947 
Tait Toronto, Ont. 
Wannipes Mater ncrsjere «0 Seseverer Construction of instrument land-|Henry E. Gibson and Company,| 38,422.80 | July 7,- 1947 


ing facilities. Winnipeg, Man. 





Vocational Training 


Conference of Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Beas ninth meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council was held in 
the Confederation Building, Ottawa, October 
28 and 29, 1947. 

The following members of the Council were 
present :— 

Dr. G. Fred McNally (Chairman) Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Victoria, B-C.; Mr. 
J. S. Herwig, General Secretary, Canadian 
Legion, B.E.S.L.; Mr. D. S. Lyons, General 
Vice-President, International Association of 
Machinists, Montreal; Mr. N. C. McKay, 
Director of Extension, Department of Agri- 
culture, Winnipeg; Dr. Fletcher Peacock, 
Director of Educational Services for New 
Brunswick, Fredericton; Mrs. R. J. Marshall, 
President, National Council of Women, 
Agincourt, Ontario; Miss B. Oxner, Director 
of Women’s Work for Saskatchewan, Sask- 
atoon; Mr. F. 8. Rutherford, Deputy Min- 
ister of Education for Ontario, Toronto; 
Dr. F. H. Sexton, Wolfville, NS.;. Mr. 
C. B. C. Scott, General Personnel Manager, 
Massey-Harris Co., Toronto; Captain H. S. 
Gonthier, President, Provincial Command, 
Canadian Legion, St. Lambert, P.Q. 

Others present were:— 

Mr. Gustave Poisson, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Youth and Social Welfare, 
Quebec, P.Q.; Mr. L. W. Shaw, Director of 
Education for Prince Edward Island, Char- 
- lottetown: Mr. J. W. McNutt, Regional 
Director, CVT, New Brunswick; Lt.-Col. M. 
Archambault, Acting Regional Director, CVT, 
Quebec; Mr. H. H. Kerr, Regional Director, 
CVT, Ontario; Col. J. Neish, Regional 
Director, CVT, Manitoba; Mr. W. A. Ross, 
Regional Director, CVT, Saskatchewan; Mr. 
J. H. Ross, Regional Director, CVT, Alberta; 
Mr. H. Hill, Regional Director, CVT, British 
Columbia; Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director of 
Training, DVA, Ottawa; Mr. B. G. Pentland, 
Superintendent of Vocational Training, DVA, 
Ottawa; Mr. A. H. Brown, Solicitor, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. E. N. Mitchell, 
Vocational Training Division, UIC, Ottawa; 
Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Training, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; Brig. J. E. 
Lyon, Assistant Director of Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa (Secretary); Mr. J. 


were designed to 


Lengelier, Director of Youth Training, Mont- 
meal, P.Q.; Mr. S.. H. McLaren, Chief 
Executive Officer, UIC, Ottawa; Mr. H. W. 
Jamieson, Superintendent of Educational 
Training, DVA, Ottawa; Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
Special Placements Division, UIC, Ottawa. 

On opening the conference, Dr. McNally 
introduced Mr. Gustave Poisson, Deputy 
Minister of Social Welfare and Youth, who 
attended the Conference in the place of 
Major P. A. Milette, Inspector of Arts and 
Crafts schools for Quebec. Dr. McNally 
pointed out that although there was some 
curtailment in the number of veterans 
receiving vocational training, there were 
many other aspects of training that required 
study. This was notably true of apprentice- 
ship training where unification of standards 
and methods in the several provinces was 
desirable. | 

The Chairman also made brief reference to 
the new consolidated agreements between the 
Dominion and the several provinces which 
provide training for 
“practically every type of individual.” 


Minister of Labour Addresses Conference 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour in a brief address stressed the need 
for uniformity of standards in apprentice 
training. The Federal Government, the Min- 
ister said, is anxious to work with, but not 
to interfere with, the provinces in carrying 
out their responsibilities in connection with 
education. He felt that the Vocational 
Training Branch should be something more 
than an organization for the distribution of 
Federal funds and should be in a position to 
offer constructive leadership, particularly in 
regard to apprenticeship standards and train- 
ing. He felt, too, that the exchange of 
information on vocational training between 
the Dominion and the provinces would be 
mutually beneficial and that CVT might act 
as an agency for the compilation of statistics. 


Deputy Minister’s Remarks 


Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour spoke approvingly of the members in 
attendance at the meeting, asserting that in 
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his opinion, well-attended meetings were an 
indication of purposeful activity. The results 
achieved by CVT in the past were evidence 
that the Advisory Council was a live organi- 
zation, he said. 


Director's Report 


The Director of CVT, Mr. R. F. Thompson, 
stated that the chief problem of Canadian 
Vocational Training in 1947 was the contrac- 
tion of its activities in the training of war 
veterans. The staff in the different regions 
on October 1, 1947, numbered about 1,050 as 
compared with some 3,500 in June, 1946. 

The rapid decline in enrolments of dis- 
charged members of the armed forces, 
presented problems in the consolidation of 
classes and the closing of centres. It is now 
certain, the Director stated, that the training 
of veterans will be practically over by the 
summer of 1948—a much earlier date than 
was anticipated three years ago. He pointed 
out that—“the dead-line date for new appli- 
cants for training remains fixed at December 
31, 1947.” The peak enrolment of 40,000 had 
been reached in the late spring of 1946 and 
this had declined to 16,747 at August 31, 1947. 

Some 25 training centres and three resi- 
dential training cenitres have been closed since 
May, 1947. At the end of October, 1947, 
there were 34 centres still operating through- 
out Canada, in addition to certain regular 
provincial schools in Quebec, he said. Arrange- 
ments have been continued for the training 
of veterans from Newfoundland, but the 
numbers now enrolled are very small. Similar 
arrangements have been made in _ recent 
months for training of American veterans 
resident in Canada. However, very few have 
taken advantage of this plan. 

Apprenticeship Syllabi—Mr. Thompson 
reported progress in the preparation of 
uniform syllabi for the training of appren- 
tices in the seven provinces having agree- 
ments with the Federal Government. ‘Trade 
syllabi have been circulated among the 
provincial officials concerned with apprentice- 
ship regulations, and the Joint Conference 
Board of the Construction Industry with 
a view to the establishment of a syllabus 
common to all the provinces. The Director 
stated that there had been a_ substantial 
increase in the number of apprentices regis- 
tered in designated trades in most of the 
provinces, and that in all provinces the class 
training of apprentices, either in full-time or 
part-time classes was being emphasized. 

It was announced too, that an extension of 
time up to March 31, 1949, had been granted 
by the Dominion Government for Dominion 
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contributions to expenditures of a capital 
nature incurred by the provinces for voca- 
tional training schools and equipment. The 
greatest expansion in vocational facilities has 
been taking place in Quebec. The _ total 
amount approved by the Dominion up to 
October 4, 1947 was $8,344,942. 


Civilian Training—With regard ‘to the 
training of civilian workers, the Director 
stated that a limited number of training 
projects for women had been carried out in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and a beginning 
has also been made in New Brunswick. 
Difficulties in the selection of trainees and in 
reaching decisions as ‘to types of classes had 
been met with. 

The Re-establishment Training Agreement 
covering Schedules “L” and “M” (Schedule 
“L” for the training of discharged members 
of the Armed Forces and Schedule “M” for 
the training or retraining of civilian workers 
who are unemployed) was due to expire on 
March 31, 1948. The Director reported that 
the Minister of Labour had suggested to the 
provinces that the agreement be renewed on 
a consolidated basis to provide for (1) the 
training of veterans; (2) training of unem- 
ployed civilians; (3) youth training and 
assistance to students; with the costs of 
veterans training to be borne as heretofore, 
by the Dominion, and the costs of the other 
types of training to be shared on a 50-50 basis 
between the Dominion and the provinces. 


Director’s Report Discussed 


CVT co-operates with CEA—The Chairman 
of the Advisory Council, Dr. McNally, out- 
lined a project by which it was proposed 
that the Council would co-operate with the 
Canadian Educational Association, to provide 
correspondence courses. Progress had already 
been made and such courses were now avail- 
able in four provinces. Approval was given 
to the action taken so far by the CEA and 
a committee of three was named to co-operate 
with the CEA. 


Transfer of Training from CVT to DVA— 
Messrs. A. W. Crawford, H. W. Jamieson and 
B. G. Pentland of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, at “the” request of Dr. 
McNally, made brief statements regarding the 
current status of veterans’ training. Mr. 
Crawford stated that there was now only one 
problem requiring joint study by DVA and 
CVT. This concerned the transfer of respon- 
sibility for placement and _ supervision of 
veterans training-on-the-job, in correspondence 
schools and in private trade and commercial 
schools. He held that it was important that 
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there should be no duplication of effort and 
that it was necessary to keep a careful watch 
on various aspects of veterans’ training as the 
number still to be trained declines. He 
stated further that DVA had carried on 90 
correspondence ‘courses which had been pre- 
pared by the Canadian Legion Educational 
Services. 

Brigadier J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director of 
Training, Department of Labour, reported 
that district officials of CVT and DVA agreed 
that supervision and placement in private 
and in correspondence schools could be taken 
over by DVA at the end of 1947. The Council 
approved the action taken by CVT officials. 
Subject to safe-guarding the interests of 
veterans, the transfer to DVA was left to 
the discretion of the CVT headquarters staff. 

Mr. Jamieson expressed appreciation of the 
work done by CVT in preparing veterans for 
university. He pointed out that the number 
of veterans at present had been reduced to 
about 600 and that it was unlikely that more 
than another 300 will be approved for this 
type of training. Mr. Pentland also com- 
mended the work done by CVT schools and 
mentioned that public announcements had 
been made that the acceptance of applicants 
for vocational training would be discontinued 
after December 31, 1947, except in unusual 
circumstances. He disclosed that 683 veterans 
are now taking specialized training in some 
dozen of the more popular types of training 
at schools in the United States. 

Civilian Training—At the outset of the 
discussion on civilian training Mr. H. C. 
Hudson presented a brief on behalf of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission setting 
forth the Commission’s position in the matter 
of civilian training. He pointed out that, in 
the first place, the Unemployment Insurance 
Act empowered the Commission to refer “any 
person who is drawing unemployment insur- 
ance benefit to a suitable course of training 
for the purpose of becoming, or keeping, fit 
for entry into, or return to employment.” 
In the second place, by the terms and condi- 
tions of Schedule M of the Re-establishment 
Training Agreement “the UIC is designated 
as the agency responsible for referring persons 
who are employed to suitable courses of 
training operated under the direction of 
Canadian Vocational Training.” 

‘Mr. Hudson pointed out that, under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act the Commis- 
sion operates the National Employment Ser- 
vice and that it is one of the duties of UIC 
to endeavour to find employment for any 
unemployed person who is registered at a 
local office of the National Employment 
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Service. If, however, the skills of applicants 
for jobs do not match available openings for 
work the Commission is empowered to recom- 
mend a course of training to qualify an 
applicant, or applicants, for specific job 
openings. The brief presented by Mr. Hudson 
indicated that “a considerable number” of 
unemployed men and women had _ been 
selected and approval granted for them to 
proceed with courses in a wide range of 
occupations. “All of these persons who have 
completed their training are now in gainful 
employment, some of them at very good 
wages,” it was stated. There were 400 males 
and 194 females selected and referred to 
training courses by local offices of the UIC 
for the first half of the current fiscal year. 
Of these, 498 were persons between the ages 
of 16 and 30; 85 were between the ages of 
31 and 45; and only 11 were over 45 years of 
age. It was shown also that the local offices 
throughout the Dominion had, during the 
Same period, uncovered 557 training-on-the- 
job opportunities. During the preceding fiscal 
year 2,663 such opportunities were presented 
to CVT by the local offices. 


Occupational Information Service—At the 
request of the Chairman of Council, Dr. 
McNally, Mr. Harry Hereford, Director of 
Research and _ Statistics, Department of 
Labour and Mr. H. O. Gudgin formerly of 
DVA presented a brief regarding the Occu- 
pational Information Service set up by DVA 
to assist veterans in selecting training for 
civilian occupations. It was stated that “the 
earliest publications were issued in bulletin 
form and stressed the training aspect of 
particular occupations.” Later these bulletins 
were expanded to give a more detailed 


coverage. Some 70 skilled occupations were 
surveyed “with the co-operation of -the 
National Employment Service and other 


government departments, with a view to 
estimating the proper annual intake to each 
trade and the current training requirements. 
This service, recently transferred to the 
Department of Labour, now has access to 
more complete information and is in a posi- 
tion to serve a wider public, such as coun- 
sellors in schools and colleges, teachers and 
individual students and NES officers dealing 
with the placement of youth, it was stated. 
Following a full discussion the Council recom- 
mended that the publication and distribution 
of the monographs should be undertaken in a 
dual form, one issue of a general nature for 
ordinary distribution and the other providing 
detailed information for the use of vocational 
guidance councillors. 
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Assistance to Vocational Schools—Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, Director of CVT drew special 
attention to the progress which had been made 
in the province of Quebec under the Voca- 
tional Schools Assistance Agreement. Since 
the agreement was signed in December, 1945, 
the Quebec Department of Youth and 
Welfare has drafted a program in order to 
make use of the contributions common to the 
governments of the Dominion and Quebec in 
connection with the regular provincial budget. 
With certain modifications in the program 
found necessary as the work proceeded the 
following construction has been completed. 

(1) The Central Arts and Crafts Schools 


at Montreal, Cap-de-la-Madeleine and Rouyn, 


$490,000. 

(2) Work is in progress in various centres 
throughout the province on four technical 
schools, five arts and crafts schools, one 
commercial school, one saw mill school, one 
forest protection school, one forest rangers’ 
school, one domestic science school and one 
paper-making school. The total estimated 
cost of these will be $2,363,300. 

(3) Plans and specifications have been 
approved and construction will commence at 
an early date on one technical school and 
eight arts and crafts schools, to cost a total 
of $1,991,000. 

(4) Schools for which plans are under 
consideration: One technical school, one 
furniture school, one graphic arts school, one 
arts and crafts school and two schools of fine 
arts, at an estimated total cost of $1,580,000. 
The grand total cost of all the above pro- 
jects will be $6,424,300. 
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The Quebec program also takes into account 
the industrial-economic status of the province. 
With that in view the contributions common 
to the Dominion and the province’ are being 
assigned so as to encourage the training of 
new technicians in the main industries as 


follows:— , 
STICUIUTE ee te ee eat $ 400,000 
COMI ao ee 500,000 
INIAING ASCOT wo wa os 5 ose 3,000,000 
Maritime fisheries ......... 100,000 
BV at eat. each gg bis berhedis 300,000 
Pulp and: Papert, osx ghovm: 600,000 
Pextileseol dedi toute, ge Bes: 600,000 
Transportation o/ s!¢mos, sai 300,000 
Prevention ?oP. Vie Aaey a en9 50,000 
Miscellaneous ............. 400,000 
It was pointed out that the above- 


mentioned contributions, added to the amount 
of more than $2,250,000 voted annually by 
the province, will permit the schools to 
accept and maintain, within the next few 
years, about 9,000 pupils in the regular day 
courses and about 15,000 in the evening 
refresher courses. It is expected that nearly 
4,000 pupils will finish their courses each year. 

The Advisory Council passed a resolution 
requesting the CVT head office to communi- 
cate with the responsible officials in each of 
the other provinces, with a view to the 
compilation of information along the lines of 
that submitted by the province of Quebec. 

It was decided that the next meeting of 
the Advisory Council will be held in Ottawa 
on April 28, 1948. 


Conference of Regional Directors 


ie oe eighth conference of the Regional 

Directors, Canadian Vocational Training 
was held in Room 148, Confederation Build- 
ings, Ottawa, Thursday, October 30, 1947. 
All the Regional Directors were present with 
the exception of Mr. R. H. McCuish of 
Halifax, who was represented by Mr. A. E. 
MacWilliam, Superintendent of Rehabilitation 
Training for Nova Scotia. 

Among others present were:— 

Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director of Training, 
Department of Veterans Affairs; ‘Mr. B. G. 
Pentland, Superintendent of Vocational Train- 
ing, DVA; Mr. H. C. Hudson, Special Place- 
ments Division, UIC; Mr. E. N. ‘Mitchell, 
Vocational Training Division, UIC; Mr. R. F. 
‘Thompson, Director of Training, Department 
.of Labour (Chairman); Brigadier J. E. Lyon, 
Assistant Director of Training, Department 
.of Labour. 


Consolidation of Classes and Closing of Schools 


The conference discussed at some length 
the problems arising from the consolidation 
of classes and the closing of many of: the 
schools that are no longer required, as tlre 
training of veterans was nearing completion. 
It was decided that the following procedure 
would be observed: (a) where a class is now 
closed it will not be re-opened; (b) duplica- 
tion of vocational classes in each province, 
where it now exists will be eliminated as soon 
as possible; (c) arrangements are to be made 
with DVA to refer all new trainees to the 
continuing classes; (d) early attempts will be 
made to amalgamate classes in the four 
western provinces; (e) small classes to which 
a province proposes to refer trainees under 
schedule M may be continued with payments 
being made on a proportional basis. 
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Pre-Matriculation Classes 


The Chairman, Mr. R. F. ‘Thompson, 
expressed the hope that there would be no 
more veterans referred to CVT pre-matricula- 
tion classes after the end of December, 1947. 
He felt that even in the case of referrals 
made prior to that date there might be 
difficulties to encounter, inasmuch as there 
was not a large number of teachers and it 
was now virtually impossible to give individual 
instruction, as had been given a year earlier. 
The conference felt that DVA should send all 
pre-matriculation students to private schools 
after December 31. Mention was made of 
the CLES courses as being suitable for veterans 
who require to complete only one or two 
subjects. It was eventually decided that CVT 
pre-matriculation schools in all provinces 
would close not later than August, 1948; the 
actual date of closing was left to the 
decision of the Regional Directors and will 
depend on local conditions. 


Training-on-the-job 


It was announced that supervision of 
training-on-the-job, correspondence and private 
schools was in process of transference to 
DVA in certain areas of the Maritime prov- 
-inces and will be completed there not later 
than the close of the present fiscal year. 
Similarly, in many of the outlying districts 
in Quebec, transference of supervision is 
almost completed, while in Quebec City and 
Montreal transfer will likely be feasible by 
March 31, 1948. 

In Ontario, arrangements have been made 
to transfer responsibility in the Ottawa, 
Kingston and North Bay districts on 
December 31, 1947. In London, transfer will 
take place on March 31, 1948 and tentative 
provisions have been made for the transfer 
at Toronto on the same date. The anticipated 
date of transfer at Hamilton is January 1, 
1948. 

‘In Manitoba transference, except in the 
case of Greater Winnipeg, will take place at 
the end of the year and in Greater Winnipeg 
three months later. In Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, DVA will assume responsibility for 
training-on-the-job at the end of the fiscal 
year and in Alberta, all new cases will be 
handled by DVA after January 1, 1948. 

In British Columbia, DVA_ officials were 
stated to be at work in: the CVT offices at 
Vancouver, familiarizing themselves with the 
details of the work. Supervision in the rural 
areas was transferred at the end of October, 
1947. Vancouver Island cases will be taken 
over at the end of the present year and 
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those at Greater Vancouver on March 831, 
1948. 

Supervision and placement of veterans in 
private and correspondence schools throughout 
Canada will be taken over by DVA on Decem- 
ber 381, 1947, unless contrary instructions. 
covering particular districts are issued in the 
meantime. 


Apprentices 


In regard to the supervision of apprentices, 
the Chairman pointed out that CVT will 
continue to pay the salaries of Apprenticeship 
Field Supervisors up to March 31, 1948, after 
which it will be necessary for DVA to make 
necessary arrangements with the apprentice- 
ship authorites. It is hoped that supervision 
of all apprentices will have been arranged 
by that time, with the costs of supervision 
shared by the Dominion and the provinces. 
It was announced by the Chairman that 
trade testing of veterans by individuals would 
stop on December 31, 1947. After that date, 
all testing would be done in CVT schools. 
Brigadier Lyon drew attention to the rising 
costs of apprenticeship in some of the prov- 
inces, notably in Alberta. 


Training of Linesmen 


It was reported to the Conference that 
Alberta and New Brunswick had operated 
short courses from time to time, for the 
training of linesmen. In both of these prov- 
inces applicants had ceased to come forward. 
Saskatchewan had one course for a sponsored 
group. The Ontario Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion conducts its own courses for training its 
linesmen. In British Columbia the courses, 
which extended over ten months, had “a very 
good placement record, and it was stated that 
there are over 40 vacancies for qualified 
linesmen.” ‘Trainees had been selected by 
DVA. 


Future of CVT Program 


The Conference discussed fully the desir- 
ability and feasibility of retaining the CVT 
program as a permanent feature of education 
in Canada. Representatives of most of the 
provinces felt that there would be a need for 
the retention of CVT, with necessary adjust- 
ments to meet peacetime conditions. The 
Chairman of the Conference, Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, after summarizing the opinions 
expressed by the several Regional Directors, 
stated that “so far as the retention of CVT 
organization is concerned, a great:deal depends 
on the attitude which is adopted by the 
various provinces in connection with further 
training of unemployed persons.” 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission*™ 


Statistical Analysis of Claims and Benefit—Registrations—The Fund— 
Decisions of Umpire—Refunds of Unemployment 
Insurance Contributions 


ious S September, 25,847 initial, renewal 
and revised claims were filed in local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurace Com- 
mission. Initial and renewal claims totalled 
20,883 compared with 17,281 in August and 
28,555 during September last year. A revised 
claim arises out of any reconsideration of an 
existing claim (i.e. a change in dependency 
status, refusal of an offer of suitable employ- 
ment, etc.) Thus, only initial and renewal 
claims represent new cases of unemployment. 
In the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba and 


British Columbia initial and renewal claims .- 


filed during September this year showed a 
sight increase over those registered in the 
same month last year. Significant decreases 
occurred in Ontario and Quebec. 


Ordinary claims on the live unemployment 
register numbered 36,666 (23,401 males and 
13,265 females) on September 380, compared 
with 37,350 (23,817 males and 13,533 females) 
on August 30, and 57,682 (41,022 males and 
16,660 females) at September 30, 1946. Thus, 
the number of cases of recorded unemploy- 
ment as at a particular day continues to 
decline and has reached a new post-war low 
point. At the end of September, live claims 
in the Maritime Provinces remained at about 
the same level as at the end of August, but 
slightly higher than a year ago. In all other 
provinces decreases of varying magnitudes 
were recorded compared with September 30, 
1946. Other claimants (largely short-time 
claimants) numbered 2,157 (1,629 males and 
528 females) at the end of September, com- 





*Statistics (including tables) are based on returns 
supplied by the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


pared with 1,720 (1,868 males and 352 females) 
at the end of August. 

The number of days that those with live 
claims on September 30 have been continu- 
ously on the live unemployment register since 
the last initial or renewal claim is presented 
in Table 6. Improving employment conditions 
in Canada as a whole are reflected in a slight 
decrease, compared with August 30, in the 
percentage on the register 49 days or more 
with a corresponding increase in the per- 
centage six days and less. 

Total claims disposed of during September 
numbered 22,199 of which 994 were referred 
to courts of referees, 59 represented special 
requests not granted (1.e. requests for a change 
of dependency status, ante-dating and an 
extension of the two-year period), 13,862 were 
considered entitled to benefit and 7,284 were 
considered not entitled to benefit. Table 3 
has been altered somewhat from the corres- 
ponding table for previous months in accord- 
ance with a new reporting form introduced 
coincidentally with a decentralization of 
adjudication procedure. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to benefit 
were: “insufficient contributions while in 
insurable employment” (2,353 cases), “vol- 
untarily left employment without just cause” 
(1,863 cases), “refused an offer of work” and 
“neglected an opportunity to work” (1,503 
cases), “not capable of and not available for 
work” (460 cases). 

A total of 39,541 persons were paid one or 
more benefit payments during September 
(table 5) aggregating $1,512,096 for 798,873 
compensated unemployed days compared with 
42,756 persons paid $1,515,868 for 791,850 days 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1946 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 








Region 


1946 1947 


Insured 
Employers — Employers yee 


Registered | pevistered | Registered | Rovistered 


Fanioseocde 13, 256 207,715 13,925 222, 765 
Poe peer 45, 889 792,001 48,556 845, 858 
eidtigacceits 63,437 | 1,065,477 68,623 1,217,372 
Lesneesace 32,681 31,993 33, 626 47,440 
Lisjakestaastake 18, 563 284, 043 19, 829 307,331 
STIRS CIE 173,826 | 2,781, 229° 184, 559 3,030, 766 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO SEPTEMBER, 1947 


re a ee a eS Se tt Re 
: 





— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

January<? 243.) ..cOat.. WF..ie.. cea ae, 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 
PCRGUARY Se a ee gee tee ee 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 
EATON | BES ees She ot ee 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 
April oun). Sch. bite. ealece BOG.) OSs fc. 2,925 3, 953 6,463 8,430 35,781 35,859 
Le Ey SS ID AN Rt Gye tat 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27, 603 
SUNG RE. ef Bn os Oo ee, an 4,629 fie 3,220 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 
ORLY, sh Goons: ose cc lanel t corgat bus Pay. maedoren 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 
PRERUMGS Taste, ee ae en ek ety aren ene 1,855 1,370 3, 241 20,557 25,115 17,281 
September. $1990 FU, PO ee 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 
re ase heehee cade eel Mt SE enh at 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34; 89lniisa. Re Lie. 
INO OMNOEN ee cee Ae ase ha tn cic atone rakes 1,748 2,896 11,798 93,020 By OR SIRE ese ee 
December she). UWL OSU I RO 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 WA fd .GGG.Gs, 

"ROtal seater aiice Meco e eet 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 488, 667 302, 486 


a ee ge ee ee ee ee ete 


* Correction—The number of persons filing claims in August, 1947 (17,281) was omitted from table 2 in 
the October issue, consequently, the total for 1947 as given in the October issue should 
read 276,639. 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, SEPTEMBER, 1947 


e6u63<00—0—«=$@aom9RSSS 








. : Disposal of Claims 
eas ae a (including claims pending from 
i e previous months) 
Province 
Entitled Not Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to Entitled to to Pending 
Benefit Benefit? appeal 
Prince Edward Island........... 179 110 63 6 75 43 2 144 
Nova Scotia: sei tobi oan 2,757 1,504 864 389 1,666 674 93 1,446 
New Brunswick........¢........ 1,007 603 303 101 495 267 53 704 
Qaebec HS NAT) 8,429 4,925 1725 1,779 4,258 3,069 387 |— 3,099 
Ontalto ¢ Sen's 34... . chee 6,432 3,370 1,607 1,455 4,040 1,405 246 2,094 
BnitODAc Sw eee ee 1,798 821 460 517 802 615 ia 796 
Saskatchewan..............0.... 585 330 135 120 287 179 10 258 
PIDOGL RS Lusivineebit hehe. . 1,098 687 275 136 293 235 21 946 
British Columbia... ..,. ..- oe. os 3,562 2,158 943 461 1,946 797 110 2,764 
Total Canada, September, 1947..| 25,847 14,508 6,375 4,964 13, 862 7, 284 994 12,251 
Total Canada, August, 1947...... 17, 281 11,386 5, 895 4 14,759 6,589 4 9,800 
Total Canada, September, 19463.| 28,555 19, 603 Or 902. Meters ite 21,695 5, 604 4 7,502 


1 Action taken at adjudicating centres. 

2 In addition, there were 59 special requests not granted. 
3 Revised claims for 1946 not available. 

4 Not available. 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH 
CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


SS eee 


= —— scree ta 
; fo) oO otal for 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement September ,| September} Current 

1946 1947 Fiscal Year 

‘ior Resaaeeci ret -elcasaactecaw ents baemtebiaah nighilenbeeanmmaientideiele Gc. ig Se ee pe ee 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable Srployment: Ms... . age Peis « Ede. EE: 2, 163 2,353 20, 643 
Not capable of and not available for work............-.0000 ee 5 0 3,427 
Loss-of work-due to a labour disputes fie ee ne ES 353 128 1,343 
Refused offer of work and neglected Opportunity. topwortkiues. ... ki iseerveess » «0nd tee 287 1,503 13,337 
Disebarged lormiscondugt: ly. JE. || IM EE | Dsssatstaneovanrennmciernanuuugmecepen 252 180 , 464 
Voluntarily left employment without Part ees Se ee Seer ae tN Wa As | 2,034 1,863 13,356 
Puhornéasonatnss O01 SIe Ok LER Lok alias. cine euniliccktacud) thee. 362 797 5, 853 
DORIS bs cael OCAER coy eR ee, 8 Beg, Pus... ce CR EN Be 5, 604 7, 284 59,423 


_ 1 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘“O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, SEPTEMBER, 1947 


ST a SE SS ee ee | eee 
eS 








Number Number Number 
J Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 

Princedidward Jslawdenca.b. Ses. Ot abtrs oat ee 192 65 5,215 8, 840 
BNOVA OCOUIAL «oc to Bh SAL ee, ses ees en wes th. ct Gk. ees ek 5, 094 1,513 112,111 232) 222 
New Brunswick, 4. 0. eee etiad, . Ce... Seer: Loire... 1,623 362 30, 844 60, 046 
RE ee eR Rees ee A, eee OE Ce os 11,586 Ben 252,000 428, 889 
OntariosAy. Jase. Mate ant hs eon eat. Gee SR. . ER SE oe aD. ORE. «ches 10, 640 2,973 214, 764 413, 084 
Manto Day Ao serene ce a oa, Vote Se eee Ree lo tan 2,760 841 49,218 93,619 
Daskatchowan.<..°> a .t So. weet oe. ee ee a ee es ee eh, 887 268 16, 186 29, 850 
PA EOOEENE SD oct Me On Oe le es cee mee ck ees coe oe 1,368 500 Davies 47,549 
Britagh Colambig.. Se.) Sas « See. Oss Ge She 5 Os cc Res See ote 5,391 1,601 94,813 197, 997 
Total, Canada, September, 1947..................0005 39,541 11, 844 798, 873 1,512,096 
Total, Canada) August) 1047... S105953 aed. OSE... 42,756 12,114 791,850 1,515, 868 
Total, Canada, September, 1946...............000000. 74, 762 25, 234 1, 725, 426 3,402, 460 


ee eeeeSSSSSSSSSSssesesessssSsSsSseeF 


TABLE 6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 


rr a eS 
a = > Ln tf. 1 a Ca A” ee en eS —e—E ee ee 








‘ 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Province Total or less days days days days and over 

Prince Hidward Islamd'd i 8 4... ke wwcctecsec chine 274 93 21 oT 39 28 66 
PAY oatede: . “apis, Ent te Selecead tee Rte seek RR ati le Do 185 57 13 16 29 16 54 

Hem aes 5.3) glia con. Le SSS, ees FS 89 36 8 11 10 12 12 
Nova, ocoriscgs ..4.. Se. sort au. se ae ee ee 5,470 1,039 436 742 747 529 1,977 
Cle Ele stds OS. AI RS od cate. Be 4,763 894 379 640 649 454 1,747 

er qlee 442 eu 8 Bch See. Betoun ARs: + Ger Rea on 707 145 Ot 102 98 75 230 
INew Brunswick s3-or bs... bos. doe os «Lee 1,645 434 124 141 190 160 596 
LTA Kt Sate. page RIMES SARIN SEIN gi 8 ee ramet aetna 1, 262 354 88 97 145 121 457 
Hemaie= ce) MS se oan ee oe Po ae eee 383 80 36 44 45 39 139 
Quebec. Buc de s Ais Gist: tore Ais < es.0 dete « Pomyaites « 11,817 2,715 1,029 1,344 1, 871 1,185 3,673 
NERS 9 Seen Ait a ie ives, Sar cy ek aoe ee 6, 849 1,654 641 771 1,022 603 2,158 
Plomiales. es. . Ra ceck are o Sil ae Ry Pools es 4,968 1,061 388 573 849 582 1,515 
Ontario: 6.6. Sl. had Rae ree en sie an 9,873 2,078 699 948 1,185 990 3,973 
Mig Oca chee ee ae Vrs ne ect, Se tR A 5, 306 1 ee 366 523 626 508 2,059 
Beémialenw =... 4. saecrizse cee teers oes 4,567 854 333 425 559 482 1,914 
Manito bars ave 4. 234 B.S. Be. Ba BD 2,169 422 171 283 366 223 704 
Male reg... fat fee 8) Seed we eee ae 1,320 245 91 144 196 133 511 
Femalean oj. 0 ent a. cine anes ies e ate: sae - 849 177 80 139 170 90 193 
Saskatchewan... 4: 38. t.de. le fo. Se em 842 230 67 87 119 101 238 
DU ey ae eg ae, nama ae ak sa NR Aaa te Aad a 470 106 30 46 64 57 167 
Hemailior mara € 2s.) bitters ae het - aren ck ects ys 372 124 37 4] 55 44 71 
Albensagye ieee a: cet b stab ek ee oe 2a | 1,575 544 168 193 204 122 344 
NEALG Ree ety. Ae eh ferck LEE: De ea ee.. bret 1,095 390 102 117 133 81 272 
Hem alee. 4... ek ath dete ee cee ek. neces 480 154 66 76 71 41 72 
BritishiColumibials ‘legs! erty... ogre aSse ds wed 5,158 1,298 465 656 834 477 1,428 
BU). deat: Gee, Sri Ie Se ee ee eee ee 3,780 843 338 472 608 350 1,169 
lisa ho een RRR) BAD 1S ots 3) | OP eee Fl 1,378 455 127 184 226 127 259 
OTAUNME MENA Soc Pee My emer cee ee oe 38, 823 8, 853 3,180 4,421 5,555 3,815 12,999 
Malo n.% . o.20s. Leet ee... Bo. SS, . Bela. S 25,030 5,767 2,048 2,826 3,472 2,023 8,594 
Herin adem ter, banitaa hiss. Waser aes, a bees ne Pour 13, 793 3,086 too 1,595 2,083 1,492 4,405 
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in August and 74,762 persons paid $3,402,460 
for 1,725,426 days in September 1946. Thus, 
the average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was 20-2 days in September, 18-5 
days in August and 23-1 days in September 
last year; the average amount of benefit paid 
per beneficiary was $38.24 in September, $35.45 
in August and $45.51 in September 1946; the 
average amount of benefit paid per com- 
pensated day of unemployment was $1.89 in 
September, $1.91 in August and $1.97 in Sept- 
ember a year ago. 
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Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
month ending September 30, 1947, showed 
3,030,766 employees were issued with insurance 
books and had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1947, an increase of 
82,280 since August 31, 1947. 

As at September 30, 1947, 184,559 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees 
representing an increase of 1,608 since August 
31, 1947. 


Refunds of Unemployment Insurance Contributions 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
provision is made for the return of contribu- 
tions made in error. Such errors may arise 
in a number of ways. For example, an insured 
person may have been contributing in a 
wrong class. The number of contribution days 
may not have been correctly calculated. An 
employee may have been insured while work- 
ing in non-insurable employment, or continue 
_ to be insured when earnings exceed the ceil- 
ing of insurability. The only basis for refund 
is error, and it is quite incorrect to consider 
that an employed worker is entitled to refund 
because no benefit has been paid to him or 
her over a period of time. Unemployment 
Insurance contributions are in the nature of 
premiums paid for protection against loss 
arising from a chance event. The fact that 
the event has not occurred does not warrant 
return of the contributions. 


Prescribed Form of Application 


The prescribed manner of lapplying for 
refund is the completion of an application 
form referred to as Form UIC 439. It must 
be made out in triplicate and submitted to 
an Unemployment Insurance Auditor or a 
Local Office of the Commission, together with 
the contribution records involved. Should the 
period of application for refund extend back 
beyond the commencement of the current 
insurance record this fact should be noted on 
the face of the form. The date when the 
error commenced should also be _ shown. 
Applications for refund must be made in the 
prescribed manner, and the Commission can- 
not make refund on the basis of a request by 
letter or through personal visit. 


Under normal circumstances applications for 
refund are prepared by the employer. If 
approved, a refund cheque for the total 
employer-employee contributions is forwarded 
to the employer, as it is from the employer 
that the erroneous contributions have been 


received. ‘The employer is responsible for 
seeing that the employee’s share is refunded. 
Exception to this rule is made where the 
employee involved: has left the services of the 
employer, or where the employee has become 
a claimant for benefit and it is found at that 
time that certain contributions have been 
made in error. 

Contribution regulations under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act fix a period of two 
years beyond which no refund can be made 
excepting in special circumstances. It is 
therefore, in the interests of both employers 
and employees to insure that contributions 
are properly paid and recorded within that 
period. This provision is made in order to 
avoid checking employers’ records that are 
over two years old, and to protect the Fund 
against a possible liability for outstanding 
refunds over a number of years. Thus, 
refunds can be made only in respect of con- 
tributions paid within two years of the date 
of application. Where written evidence shows 
that the request for refund originated earlier 
than the date of the application, the applica- 
tion may be ante-dated to such earlier date 
if copies of the evidence are attached to the 
application form. 

Where the Commission is satisfied that the 
wrong contributions were paid on the direc- 
tion of an officer of the Commission, the two- 
year period may be extended. In such cases: 
the application for refund may be considered’ 
for payment during a period of up to five 
years from its date if no unemployment 
insurance benefit has been paid to the em- 
ployee concerned. Where benefit has been paid 
to the employee, the period of refund may only 
be considered within three years from the end 
of the insurance year (March 31) in which an 
application for benefit was made _ which 
resulted in payment of benefit. Such refund 
will be reduced by any amount received by 
the employee as insurance benefit to which 
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he was erroneously ruled to be entitled 
because of the wrong contributions. This 
would not affect the amount of the employer’s 
share of the refund. In order to avoid the 
amount of work involved in connection with 
refunds of very small amounts, no applica- 
tion for an amount of less than 50 cents will 
be considered. 


Refunds for Unused Stamps 


Refunds for unused unemployment insur- 
ance stamps, or portions of stamps, will be 
made to bona fide registered employers on 
receipt of the unused stamps with a covering 
letter explaining why they are surplus to their 
needs. Such stamps should be forwarded by 
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registered mail to the District Treasury Officer 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal: 
or Moncton. Reimbursement will be made 
by cheque.’ Unlike refunds of contributions, 
refunds of portions of stamps will be con- 
sidered if they total less than 50 cents. 

Refunds of contributions are handled as 
quickly as possible in order that the cheque 
may be issued to the employer while the em- 
ployee is still with him. Prompt attention to 
the proper completion of applications by 
employers is most helpful. Local staffs of 
Unemployment Insurance Offices, and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Auditors are glad to assist 
employers in this regard. 


Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


SG pees Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1940, and its amendments. These 
cases are an extension of the series commen- 
ced in the April, 1945 number of the Lasour 
GAZETTE and continued in each of the suc- 
ceeding issues. They are selected on the basis 
of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike brief statements of the prin- 
ciples upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 
The selected decisions are being published 
in two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated 
CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B. 117 
(6 September 1946) 


Held that when misconduct (industrial) ts 
alleged to be the reason for an insured per- 
son’s separation from employment it cannot be 
assumed but must be conclusively and speci- 
fically proven. 

The material facts of the case are as 
follows: 

The claimant, a married man, aged 33 years, 
was last employed by a farm machinery manu- 
facturing company as a blockman from 1928 
to December 1, 1945. He made application 
for benefit on December 6, 1945, stating that 


he had left his employment voluntarily 
because his employer had been circulating lies 
about him and that he had been demoted to 
a position which carried a lower salary. The _ 
employer stated that the claimant had been 
employed as a blockman or a territory man 
representing the company to dealers, that 
repeated warnings were given him regarding 
his conduct and that as this did not change 
his attitude, it was necessary to place him in 
their parts department where there was no 
necessity for him to travel. Later it was 
decided that it was necessary to let him go 
and he was given the opportunity to resign 
in order that the cause of separation need not 
be stated. 

The claim for benefit was disallowed by the 
Insurance Officer and the claimant was dis- 
qualified for a period of six weeks on the 
grounds that he had voluntarily left his em- 
ployment without just cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
te a Court of Referees which, by a majority 
decision, upheld the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire from 
the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons: 

From the submission and facts before me, 
it is apparent that for some time the conduct 
of the claimant had not been satisfactory to 
his employer. On several occasions, the mat- 
ter of the claimant’s relationship with the 
company was under consideration and finally 
the company demanded his resignation. 
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Two points are raised for consideration. 
The first is the nature of separation from 
employment. Whilst the claimant was not 
actually discharged from his employment, his 
separation can hardly be said to have been 
of a voluntary nature as his employers no 
longer wished to avail themselves of his ser- 
vices and demanded his resignation. Regard- 
ing the second point, the conduct of the 
claimant, the decision of the Court of 
Referees states that details have not been 
specifically stated. Misconduct cannot be 
assumed; it must be conclusively and specifi- 
cally proven. In this instance, the basic rule 
of evidence has not been complied with. 


CU-B. 120 
(6 September 1946) 


Held that a claimant unemployed for eleven 
months and desiring to complete a course of 
wnstruction in a new skill requiring further 
study of two weeks had without good cause 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment in other than her usual occupa- 
tion. 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows: 

The claimant, a single girl, aged 30 years, 
was last employed at a rate of 50 cents an 
hour as a cutter and counter for a paper 
company from 1935 to June 8, 1945, when she 
voluntarily left her employment. She filed a 
claim for benefit six months later, which was 
allowed, and on July 9, 1946 she refused to 
apply for a situation in employment which, in 
view of the length of time during which she 
had been out of work, was considered suitable. 
Her reason for refusal was that in another 
two weeks’ time she would have completed 
a stenographic course and she did not want 
any work except as a stenographer. The 
Insurance Officer disqualified the claimant for 
a period of six weeks on the grounds that she 
had refused to accept a situation in suitable 
employment. 

From this decision the Claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees on the grounds that 
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the position of which she was notified was 
not suitable. The Court of Referees, by a 
unanimous decision, reversed the decision of 


‘the Insurance Officer. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that the claimant 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment or, alternatively, that she had 
so restricted her sphere of employment as to 
render herself virtually not available for work. 


DEcISsION 
The Umpire’s decision was that the claim- 
ant should be disqualified for a period of six 
weeks and gave as his reasons: 
It is apparent that the claimant, when she 
was notified of employment as a cashier and 
waitress, was not in a position to accept this 


employment as, according to her own state- 


ment, she still had two weeks’ further study 
before she could finish her course as a steno- 
grapher and she wanted to complete the 
course. Her claim to a position as a steno- 
grapher might have carried more weight had 
this been her usual occupation. For ten years 
she had worked as a cutter and counter 
for a paper company at a rate of pay of 50 
cents an hour. The wages offered at the res- 
taurant were almost equivalent to those which 
she formerly received. The claimant is 
attempting to re-establish herself in the labour 
market under a new set of conditions which 
did not prevail at the time she became sep- 
arated from her last employment. 


It must be taken into consideration that 


_the claimant had been unemployed for a con- 


siderable length of time before filing her claim, 
had received benefit for 29 weeks and during 
the entire period had ample opportunity 
of obtaining whatever employment was con- 
sidered suitable if it was available. The work 
of which she was notified was at the recognized 
rate of pay for such type of employment and, 
having in mind the length of time the claim- 
ant had been unemployed, the employment 
notified must be regarded as suitable in accord- 
ance with the proviso to Section 31 (6) (iii) 
of the Act. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Dominion 


MPORTANT changes in the Old Age Pen- 

sions Act have been effected as a result of 
recent agreements between the Provinces and 
the Dominion. A new class of “excepted em- 
ployment”—radio artists—has-been set out in 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations. 


Old Age Pensions Act 


Agreements between the Government of 
Canada and the Provinces regarding the 
amount of pension payable and conditions gov- 
erning payment were approved by Order in 
Council (P.C. 3644) of September 9, gazetted 
October 8. The agreements will be considered 
to have been in effect since May 1, 1947, except 
in Nova Scotia where the effective date is 
August 1. The same Order revokes certain 
wartime orders authorizing changes in the con- 
ditions governing, and the amount of, the pen- 
sions paid. 

The agreements are a result of recent amend- 
ments to the Act (L.G., Sept. 1947, p. 1327). 
The maximum Dominion contribution to the 
cost of pensions is 75 per cent of $30 a month 
instead of the earlier $25 a month. Alberta, 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, and Ontario 


supplement the Dominion-Provincial pension 
by additional amounts. The Provinces agree 
to pay a2 maximum yearly pension of $360 sub- 
ject to reduction according to marital status, 
whether the pensioner is blind or sighted, other 
sources of income, etc. The Provinces may 
calculate the pension to be paid in any case 
where an applicant or his wife has transferred 
property in order to qualify for a larger pen- 
sion than he would otherwise be entitled to 
receive. Also the Provinces are authorized to 
recover out of the estate of any deceased pen- 
sioner the sum of the payments made to him, 
provided that no claim may be instituted 
against an estate which does not exceed $2,000. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The Unemployment Insurance Coverage 
Regulations, 1946, Part I were amended by 
Order in Council (P.C. 3844) of September 
23, gazetted October 8, to include radio artists 
as being in an “excepted employment” in 
which they are not insured or otherwise 
covered by the Act, if they are employed not 
more than two hours and paid weekly, or em- 
ployed a maximum of five hours and paid 
semi-monthly, or ten hours and paid monthly. 


° Provincial 


Stationary engineers and bartenders are now 
covered by the British Columbia Hours of 
Work Act. Regulations governing the pro- 
cedure for certifying a union have been issued 
under the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, 1947. 
Quebec is providing for mine rescue stations 
for miners injured by gas or smoke. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The Holidays with Pay Order No. 6, gazet- 
ted September 30, 1947, providing holiday 
credits for workers employed by more than 
one employer in tthe construction industry, has 
been amended to include painting and interior 
decorating of the whole or any part of a build- 
ing. It has been further amended to stipulate 
that a worker employed continuously by the 
game employer is entitled to a holiday-with- 
pay credit of two per cent of ‘his earnings for 


the first year and four per cent for each sub- 
sequent year. The previous order provided 
for a straight credit of four per cent for each 
working year. 


B.C. Hours of Work Act 


The occupation of stationary steam engineer, 
which includes every employee engaged in pro- 
ducing steam in a steam plant and possessing 
a certificate of competency, is to be added to 
the schedule of the Act, thus limiting hours of 
work to eight in a day and 44 in a week. This 
was done through Regulation 33, dated October 
21, 1947, and gazetted October 23. 

The occupations of bartender, waiter, and 
utility man in premises licensed to sell beer 
are added by Regulation 34 of September 16, 
gazetted October 9, to the list of occupations. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 


Regulations governing the procedure of the 
Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board were 
issued on October 14, gazetted October 15. 

An application for certification as a bargain- 
ing agent is to be sent to ‘the employer and 
must be posted by the employer where it is 
most likely to come to the attention of the 
employees in the proposed bargaining unit. 
Within 14 days of receipt of the notice of the 
filing of the application, the employer, if he 
desires to contest the application, must file his 
statement with the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Board. It must contain a concise state- 
ment of the material facts upon which he in- 
tends to rely, and must specifically admit, deny 
or explain each of the statements made in the 
union application. Any person other tthan the 
employer concerned who believes he thas an 
interest in the matter may submit a statement, 
within a specified time-limit, declaring the 
nature of his interest and ‘the reason for his 
objection. 

If an application for certification has been 
turned down, it is a general rule that no further 
application may be received from the same 
source until three months have elapsed after 
the rejection. 

Any person alleging that a bargaining agent 
no longer represents a majority of the workers 
for whom it was certified may apply to the 
Board for revocation of the certification, sub- 
mitting a statement setting forth the material 
facts of the case. Opportunity is to be afforded 
for a reply from the union, and further steps 
may follow. 

Where either side fails to enter into negotia- 
tions as required by the Act, the Board, on 
receiving the complaint from the Minister, 
must forward a copy of it to the defaulter, re- 
quiring him to reply to it. The Board may 
then investigate the matter and make an order 
based on its findings. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Three new By-laws (B-1, B-1B, and B-1C), 
gazetted on October 4, fix the rate of assess- 
ments on employers subject to the Act. The 
latter two by-laws deal with assessments on 
employers concerned with timber-driving and 
other forest operations. These three By-laws 
replace one of November 27, 1940 (L.G. 1941, 
p. 31), and two of November 30, 1943 (L.G. 
1944, p. 107). 

The levy remains at one-tenth of one per 
cent. It has been steadily scaled down from 
one-fifth of one per cent at which it was first 
fixed in 1940. Except in timber-driving and 
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forest operations, the employers assessed are 
those whose annual payroll exceeds $3,000. 

The general by-law does not apply to muni- 
cipal and school corporations, churches, chari- 
table institutions and hospitals. Under it and 
the by-law regarding timber-driving, the levy 
is based on the payroll for the year January 
to December. For fcrest operations the assess- 
menit is made on the year May 1-April 30. In 
all cases, the amount of the actual payroll is 
the basis for calculation, not minimum wage 
rates. Amounts unpaid after the dates on 
which they are due bear interest at the rate 
of five per cent. 

On or before the date of payment, the em- 
ployer must submit to the Minimum Wage 
Commission a sworn declaration showing the 
total wages paid, the amount of deductions, 
the amount of the levy ‘to be paid. if any, and 
other information required by the Commission. 


Quebec Workmen's Compensation Act 


Mine Rescue Stations 


A new regulation (No. 17) approved by 
Order in Council 1692 of October 15, gazetted 
October 25, provides for mine rescue stations in 
sertain districts. The stations are to be 
furnished with the most modern equipment 
for miners injured by gas or smoke. Subject 
to conditions determined under the Mining Act 
and regulations, the rescue stations will be 
established by the Minister of Mines, who is 
to be responsible for maintaining them and 
appointing the persons necessary for their 
operation. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission will advance the necessary funds 
and be reimbursed by five equal annual assess- 
ments on the classes of employers concerned. 
The annual cost of maintenance is to be levied 
on the employers. The districts concerned are 
the Counties of Pontiac, Temiskaming, Rouyn- 
Noranda, Abitibi West and Abitibi East. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act 


Workers in Compressed Air 

The Regulations (O.C. 544) of February 22, 
1935, for the protection of persons working in 
compressed air (L.G. 1935, p. 346), were 


- amended on September 23 (O.C. 1564). gazet- 


ted October 4. Generally, maximum hours 
permitted usder pressure have been reduced 
and minimum rest periods extended. 

The old Regulations set out the maximum 
duration of work in a 24-hour period, the maxi- 
mum length of continuous work in compressed 
air;.and the minimum period of rest in open air. 
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These were established by the 1935 Regula- 
tions for pressures ranging from normal to 50 
pounds, the maximum duration of work and of 
a continuous shift decreasing from eight and 
four hours, respectively, to 14 hours and 2 of 
an hour, and the minimum rest intervals 
lengthening from one half hour to five hours, 
as the pressure rose from the low spread of 
from normal to 22 pounds to the highest spread 
of from 45 to 50 pounds. At these high 
pressures a minimum rest in the open air of 
five hours was required. 

The new Regulations start with a spread of 
from normal pressure to 18 pounds when an 
eight-hour day and a maximum of four con- 
tinuous hours may be worked. At a pressure 
of from 48 to 50 pounds, only one hour may 
be worked in a day in two half-hour periods 
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separated by a minimum rest period in the 
open air of six hours. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


An amendment to previous Orders (L.G. 
June, 1946, pp. 833-34) under the Act thas 
effected some changes in the classes of persons 
entitled to health services, chiefly to make 
eligible old age pensioners moving to Saskat- 
chewan from other Provinces. These changes 
are intended to clarify the previous Order and 
to broaden the categories of persons covered. 
The new Order, dated October 7, gazetted 
October 18, became effective on October first 
of this year. Old age pensioners and recipients 
of Mothers’ Allowances and their children or 
grandchildren under 16 years of age are the 
chief groups concerned. 


Labour Law Administration in Quebec in 1945 


Industrial Relations—Minimum Wages—Labour Inspection— 
Workmen’s Compensation 


4 HE critical importance of labour matters 

during the year ended March 31, 1946, 
is emphasized in the Annual Report of the 
Minister of Labour of the Province of Quebec. 
Although there were many factors making for 
industrial unrest in the year 1945-46, the 
termination of the war and the reconversion of 
industry from a war to a peace-basis with 
the accompanying inflationary tendencies, it 
is pointed out that relations between em- 
ployers and employed in Quebec were some- 
what better during the year than in Canada 
as a whole. 

The Report is divided into four parts; the 
first deals with the administration of the 
statutes which affect relations between em- 
ployers and employed; the second reports on 
the operation of the legislation for the safe- 
guarding of persons and property; the third is 
concerned with such social welfare measures 
as the Employment Offices Act and laws pro- 
viding old age pensions, mothers’ allowances 
and workmen’s compensation; the fourth Part 
gives a statement of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture. 


Included, too, is the report of the Superior 


Council of Labour, an advisory body of 28 - 


members representing employers and workers, 
economists and sociologists, withe Government 
officers from the Department of Labour, 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, Mini- 
mum Wage Commission, and Department of 
Trade and Industry. Similarly constituted is 
the permanent Commission of the Council 


with ten members. The Council had two 
meetings during the year and the Com- 
mission, five. Proposals for legislation were 
considered and recommendations made to the 
Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations 


In Part I are reviewed the year’s operations 
under the Labour Relations Act, 1944, the 
Public Services Employees’ Disputes Act, 1944, 
the Trade Disputes Act, enacted first.in 1901, 
the Professional Syndicates Act of 1924, and 
the Collective Agreement Act of 1934. In this 
section, too, are the reports of the Minimum 
Wage Commission, the Apprenticeship Service, 
and the Fair Wage Officer. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The Labour Relations Act, the Professional 
Syndicates Act and the Collective- Agreement 
Act have all to do with collective bargaining. 
The Labour Relations Act, much like Acts mn 
other provinces, but with some important 
differences, safeguards freedom of association, 
requires collective bargaining, and places in 
abeyance the right to strike or lockout until 
after conciliation and investigation have been 
tried. The Professional Syndicates Act pro- 
vides that an agreement between an employer 
and a union or group of employees which 
comes within the definition of a “professional 
syndicate” is enforceable at law if a copy is 
deposited with the Minister of Labour. The 
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Collective 'Agreement Act, unique in Canada, 
resembles legislation in many other countries 
in requiring non-parties to a collective agree- 
ment to observe the wages, hours, apprentice- 
ship, family allowances, and holidays condi- 
tions which are laid down in the agreement 
which has been voluntarily entered into by a 
substantial proportion of the industry in which 
they are engaged and which has been declared 
so to apply by Order in Council. 

Under these three statutes, the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour estimates there are about 
300,000 workpeople benefiting from some 800 
collective agreements. These estimates take 
account of some overlapping in regard to 
agreements under the Professional Syndicates 
Act and the Labour Relations Act. During 
the year, 882 applications for the certification 
of bargaining agents were received by the 
Labour Relations Commission of which 620 
were approved. As a result, 564 collective 
agreements were concluded covering 55,800 
workers. The wage-earners covered by the 520 
agreements deposited under the Professional 
Syndicates Act .during the year numbered 
51,600. Of these agreements, 427 affected 5,312 
workers in “public services”, including muni- 
cipal and school services andi charitable institu- 
tions. The 86 agreements in industry covered 
34,054 employees. Under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act 93 agreements which have been 
extended by Orders in Council cover all the 
employers and workers in the industries con- 
cerned, each being restricted to the district 
covered by the agreement. These agreements 
protect more than 200,000 workers and apply 
to 19,900 employers. Most of them were in 
force when the Labour Relations Act 1944, 
went into effect. 

In addition to these provincial statutes, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations applied to “war industries” in Quebec 
during the fiscal year 1945-46. The Quebec 
Wartime Labour Relations Board received 14 
applications for certification of bargaining 
agents during the year, 12 of which were 
granted. Eighteen agreements, affecting 4,052 
work-people, were filed with the Board. 


The Collective Agreement Act provides for 
the enforcement of.an agreement by a joint 
committee of the parties with, at the Min- 
ister’s discretion, representatives of non- 
- parties. The committee’s expenses in ensuring 
the observance of the agreement may be paid 
from an assessment of not more than one- 
half of one per cent of the employer’s payroll 
and the same proportion of the worker’s wages. 
Inspectors employed by these joint com- 
mittees work under a Director-General, who 
is also the Director of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Service. All complaints concern- 
ing the non-observance of the agreed condi- 
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tions, or concerning existing conditions, con- 
cerning the refusal of a committee to give a 
workman a certificate of qualification, or con- 
cerning the application of the agreement, are 
taken up by the inspection service. The by- 
laws of 18 joint committees were approved by 
Orders in Council during the year, amend- 
ments were made in by-laws by 23 Orders, 
and in one case the constitution of a joint 
committee was revoked. The right to levy 
assessments was granted by 67 Orders in 
Council and extended by 17. 

The agreements which have been generalized 
to apply in all parts of the Province include 
those in the following industries: paper-boxes, 
corrugated boxes, men’s hats, boots and shoes, 
fine and work-gloves, lithographing, building 
supplies, furniture, painting, women’s dresses, 
tanneries, taverns, men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing, and cotton and jute bags. The other agree- 
ments concern industries in particular cities 
or parts of the Province. 

In 1945-46 seven new agreements were 
extended by Orders in Council, 11 were re- 
newed, 66 amended and the duration of 21 
extended. The seven new Orders in Council 
apply to the fire-department at Sherbrooke, 
municipal employees at Kenogami, wholesale 
establishments in Sherbrooke, retail stores in 
St. Hyacinthe, commercial establishments in 
Megantic and Farnham, woodworking at Ste. 
Agathe. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


The Conciliation and Arbitration Service is 
charged with administering the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, Labour Relations Act, and the 
Public Services Employees’ Disputes Act and, 
during the year 1945-46, the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and the Wartime Wages 
Control Order. The Service co-operates, too, 
with the Joint Committees enforcing the Col- 
lective Agreement Orders in Council. 

The report sets out particulars of concilia- 
tion work under ‘these statutes, of arbitration 
proceedings and the number of strikes and of 
special inquiries during the year. There were 
138 cases in which conciliation officers inter- 
vened. These involved 266 private employers 
and: 22,187 workpeople, as well as eight muni- 
cipal, and 172 school corporations and their 
employees. In 83 of these disputes involving 
211 employers, the issue was collective bargain- 
ing under the Labour Relations Act, 1944. 
Bargaining agencies had been certified in 119 
of these cases but no agreement arrived at. 
In 20 of these disputes, the parties agreed to 
submit their differences to arbitration. Con- 
ciliation was successful in 83 cases. Other 
disputes involying wages were referred for 
settlement to the Regional War Labour Board. 
In addition to these submissions to voluntary 
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arbitration, there were 47 disputes referred to 
arbitration under the Public Services Em- 
ployees Disputes Act under which awards are 
binding. The 67 arbitration boards concerned 
940 employers and 18,314 workers, but 23 of 
these boards had been established during 
1944-45. Of the 65 boards which reported in 
1945-46, 35 gave a unanimous decision. 

As regards strikes, the Report shows 43 
affecting 16,732 workers, causing time-loss of 
41,365 man-days or am average of 24 days. 
In 1944-45, there were 46 strikes. In 12 of the 
1945-46 disputes, federal authorities had: juris- 
diction under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. Of the 43 disputes causing a 
stoppage of work, five were settled in the 
worker’s favour, 14 in the employer’s, four by 
compromise and 18 were inconclusive. In view 
of the high degree of industrial activity, the 
Conciliation and ‘Arbitration Service considers 
that these facts present a fairly encouraging 
picture. 

In addition, the Report shows that the 
Service intervened to inquire into some 57 
complaints, 43 of them arising from the 
dismissal of one or more employees and 5 
others charging some other unfair labour 
practice on the part of an employer. In these 
cases, it is pointed out, the Conciliation officer 
is usually confronted with contradictory state- 
ments; such disputes are extremely difficult 
to settle, and reliance must be placed on the 
calibre of the officer and the confidence reposed 
in him by both parties. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


The Quebec Apprenticeship Act was passed 
on May 24, 1945. It provides for Apprentice- 
ship .Centres for one or more trades to be 
governed by Apprenticeship Commissions. Any 
municipality may be recognized by the Gov- 
ernment as an Apprenticeship Centre if such 
recognition is applied for by an employer’s 
association and one of employees or by a 
Joint Committee under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act. Ten or more persons may apply 
to be incorporated as an Apprenticeship Com- 
mission. They must set out their plans for 
developing apprenticeship schemes in the 
trades with which they are to be concerned. 
The Report states that much moral as well 
as financial support has been given to the 
Apprenticeship Commissions by ‘the Joint 
Committees. 

Fourteen Centres of Apprenticeship were 
established during the year: for the building 
trades in Montreal, Quebec, ‘Chicoutimi, Sher- 
brooke and Hull; for shoe-making throughout 
the Province; for automobile-repair, printing, 
lithographing, watch-making, hairdressing, and 
barbering in Montreal; for hairdressing and 
barbering in Three Rivers, and for women’s 
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dresses in Montreal. Five Commissions were 
set up and nine more were to be established. 

The Montreal Building Trades Apprentice- 
ship Commission had already organized courses 
in bricklaying, plastering, painting, carpentry, 
sheet-metal work, plumbing and heating, and 
electrical work. Up to March 31, 1946, 244 of 
the 285 apprentices of this Centre were war 
veterans. ; 

In the shoe industry, evening courses were 
being given in different factories in the Prov- 
ince. In the Fall of 1946, day courses were 
to be given in a vocational school. 

The Apprenticeship Commissions in motor- 
vehicle-repair work, printing and lithograph- 
ing were making plans in co-operation with the 
Arts and Trades Schools and the School of 
Graphic Arts. For building trades in centres 
other than Montreal, work was not yet 
organized. 

MINIMUM WaGES 


‘The Minimum Wage Act, which applies to 
all employees in the Province except farm 
workers, domestic servants and workpeople 
governed by an Order in Council under the 
Collective Agreement Act, is administered by 
the Minimum Wage Commission reporting to 
the Minister of Labour. General Order 4 of 
1942 applies throughout the Province to all 
persons within the scope of ‘the Act except 
those subject to a special Order. This Order 
was amended to raise the rates of wages in 
July and September, 1946. Some 30 special 
Orders apply, to, inter alia, the silk andi cotton 
textile industries, manufacture of matches, 
brick-making, wooden box-making, glass 
bottles, hosiery, charitable institutions and a 
few occupations or establishments in certain 
areas. One Order covers forest operations. 

The Minimum Wage Act gives authority 
for assessing the cost of its administration 
against the employers’ payrolls. Unhke the 
Collective Agreement Act, it does not author- 
ize a levy on wages. It is under 'the authority 
of this Act that employers are required to 
provide holidays with pay. 

During the fiscal year 1945-46, minimum- 
wage inspectors made 6,992 visits in the Quebec 
district and 4,623 in the Montreal district. 
Special investigation was, made of 671 com- 
plaints in the Montreal district and 234 in the 
Quebec district. For the purpose of the Act, 
the Province is divided into these two districts. 
The Commission’s inspectors co-operate with 
the Labour Relations Commission in carrying 
out the certifying of unions which wish to 
negotiate a collective agreement. In this con- 
nection, they made 762 enquiries in the 
Quebec district and 1,164 in the Montreal 
District. They also supervised the taking of 
numerous votes to determine the proper bar- 
gaining agent. 
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During the year, there were two’ prosecu- 
tions in the Quebec district for not paying 
wages in accordance with minimum wage 
orders, and ten in the Montreal district. Six 
hundred and thirty-three employers were 
required to pay to 2,428 employees an aggre- 
gate amount of $35,559.57 in the Quebec dis- 
trict. In the Montreal district the amount 
paid. was $11,726.14. 


Farr WacGes on Pustic Works 


Finally, Part I of the Report contains the 
annual review of the Fair Wage Officer who is 
charged with ensuring the observance of the 
Quebec Fair Wage Policy in relation to Gov- 
ernment contracts for public works. Like the 
Dominion and most other Provinces, Quebec 
requires Government contractors to pay the 
rates and observe the hours of work which 
prevail in the district where the work is per- 
formed. A large proportion of the contracts 
for the year were for road and bridge con- 
struction or repair. Most contractors were 
reported to have submitted promptly a copy of 
their payrolls, and, where adjustments were 
needed, to have complied with orders to that 
effect. During the year, claims amounting to 
$7,865 were adjusted. 


Labour Inspection 


Part II of the Report includes the reports 
on the regulation and inspection of industrial 
and commercial establishments and of public 
buildings, boilers and electrical works, and on 
the examination of plumbers and steamfitters. 

As regards industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, the Report is concerned with the 
enforcement of the Industrial and Commercial 
Kstablishments Act, the general regulations 
under that Act and special regulations for 
foundries, shipyards, ice-cutting, handling ex- 
plosives, and for the protection of workers in 
caissons and in compressed air. 

_ The general regulations forbid the employ- 
ment of women and persons under 18 in cer- 
tain dangerous and unhealthy occupations, 
the employment of boys under 16 and girls 
under 18 in certain other occupations, and 
that of boys and girls under 18 on certain 
machines or on special jobs in certain kinds 
of factories, including biscuit-making, can- 
neries, laundries, paint works and others. These 
regulations deal also with certain structural 
conditions, with lighting, ventilation, hoists, 
power transmission, woodworking machinery, 
emery wheels and grindstones, fire prevention, 
window cleaning, seats, facilities for changing 
clothing and for meals, safety clothing, first- 
aid and other matters. In addition, the In- 
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spection Service is charged with the scrutiny 
of plans for public buildings and for the inspec- 
tion of such buildings, as well as enforcing the 
Orders in Council under the Act for the limi- 
tation of Hours. The latter Orders apply to 
the building trades throughout the Province 
and to beauty shops and shoe repairing on the 
Island of Montreal. During the fiscal year 
1945-46, 98 permits were given for overtim 
beyond 48 hours in construction. | 

Collaboration of the Inspection Service with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
facilitates the investigation of accidents ; close 
relations with the Provincial Bureau of Rev- 
enue prevent public buildings being used un- 
less they have been approved under the 
Public Buildings Act, and the Quebec Employ- 
ment Offices provide machinery for granting 
the necessary work-permits to children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

The Chief Inspector states that during the 
year there were 7,790 periodic inspections of 
industrial establishments, 4,500 visits as a 
result of accidents or of complaints concerning 
conditions, and 6,646 further visits to ensure 
that directions had been carried out. In addi- 
tion, 549 regular visits were made to shops, 
1,398 visits as a result of complaints and 1,499 
to ensure compliance with orders. As regards 
public buildings, the regular visits numbered 
7,762, complaint inspections, 977, and those 
for checking compliance with orders, 5,348. 
Thus, the inspectors made in all, 40,066 visits 
of one kind or another. Special investigations 
of factory conditions resulted from 6,865 acci- 
dents; complaints had to do with unsafe or 
unhealthy conditions, child labour, hours, and 
other matters. In shops, most of the 1,398 
complaints (1,289) were concerned with child 
labour. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


As regards child labour, since April, 1946, 
a work-permit has beem required for every 
child under 16 years of age which gives the 
name of the prospective employer, the child’s 
age and school standing. This permit has to 
be renewed at every change of job. 

Before that date, however, children between 
14 and 16 were required to have only certifi- 
cates of age and school standing. The mini- 
mum age for employment in any industrial 
establishment, shop, hotel, restaurant, theatre 
or place of amusement, or as a messenger or 
in any trade or business is 14. The certificates 
are approved by a Provincial Employment 
Office which thus has some control over the 
placing of the children. 

During 1945-46, 16,767 children between 14 
and 16 were given certificates, of whom 9,882 
were 14. Most of these children (11,484) were 
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employed during the months from May to 
August inclusive. In the Montreal] district 
there were 138,458 given certificates. These 
figures show a drop of 25 per cent from the 
preceding year, when 22,917 children 14 and 
15 years of age were given certificates. 


Hours or Work 


For women and boys under 18, the Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act limits 
working hours in factories to 10 in a day and 
55 in a week and in shops in towns of over 
10,000 to 60 in a week. In both places, the 
Inspector may permit overtime, for not more 
than six weeks at a time, up to 12 hours in 
a day and 65 in a week, the daily work-period 
to be confined between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. How- 
ever, the Act permits women and boys under 
18 to work on a two-shift system, the shifts 
not to exceed eight hours each and the two 
to fall between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. 

Overtime permits to the number of 499 
were given during the year for the employ- 
ment of women and boys beyond the normal 
maximum hours. These related to 209 estab- 
lishments employing 54,096 persons, of whom 
12,742 were women, 2,434 boys and 3,047 girls 
under 18 years of: age. 

For two-shift working by women and 
juveniles, 75 permits were granted to 56 
establishments employing 24,286 persons of 
whom 5,703 were women, 870 boys and 1,883 
girls under 18. 

Further, a Quebec Wartime Order in Coun- 
cil (1257) of March 15, 1940, under Sec. 3 of 
the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act, authorized the Minister to exempt 
establishments carrying out war contracts from 
the hours limitations imposed by the Act, and 
to permit, under prescribed conditions, night 
work by boys over 16 andi girls of 18 or more. 
This authority ceased on April 1, 1946. The 
Minister’s Report shows that during 1945-46 
permits were given for not more than six 
months at a time to 91 establishments where 
101,608 persons were employed, of whom 8,242 
were women, 2,239 were girls under 18 and 
2,895 boys under 18. Most of the permits were 
two-shifts but some authorized three shifts. 
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Provincial Employment Service 


The Quebec Department operates employ- 
ment offices in Montreal, Quebec City, and 
in 12 other towns. Two of these were opened 
in 1945-46, one in Joliette and the other in 
Rouyn. 

Placings during the year numbered 100,891, 
of which 49,427 were of men, 39,014 of women 
and 12,450 boys and girls under 16. Forest 
operations claimed 22,931 of those placed, and 
casual employment, including domestic 
workers, 32,628. To construction jobs 16,980 
were assigned, and 13,753 to factory employ- 
ment. 

A special Section for juvenile workers was 
organized during the year and has been operat- 
ing since April, 1945. As stated above in con- 
nection with the employment of children, the 
granting of work-permits to those between 
14 and 15 is now entrusted to this Section of 
the Quebec Employment Service. These 
permits are valid only in relation to the em- 
ployers named on them and to the jobs 
specified. This arrangement facilitates the 
safeguarding of health and some vocational 
guidance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In its report to the Minister of Labour, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission stated 
that the number of accidents reported in 1945 
was 82,724, a drop of 1,584 from 1944. Much 
credit for this reduction is given to the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. 
No information is given as to the industries 
in which the accidents occurred, nor concern- 
ing their nature or cause. 

Provisionally, the total amount paid for 
compensation during 1945 is given as $5,156,963, 
of which $1,010,305 was for medical aid, 
$2,217,986 for temporary incapacity, $1,055,625 
for permanent incapacity and $219,803 to the 
Pension Fund; $173,234 was paid to safety 
associations. 

A notable development in 1945 was the 
decision to set up a clinic in Montreal to aid 
in restoring injured workers ‘to health and 
jobs. 


Labour Legislation in India 


Conference on Future Policy: 


HE Eighth Labour Conference of India 
which met in April had before it certain 
legislative proposals of the Government of 
India including a five-year program of legis- 
lation. Represented at the Conference were 
the Central and Provincial Governments, six 


representatives of the Indian States and 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. 

The Conference system has become since 
1940 an important part of the machinery of 
the Government with regard to labour. At 
the 1942 conference, it was urged that joint 
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meetings of the Government, employers’ and 
workers’ representatives be held periodically. 
Later in the year this tripartite Conference 
was inaugurated along the lines of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization with equality 
of representation as between Governments 
and non-governmental organizations. Of the 
employers’ representatives (eleven in all), 
eight are nominated by the Government in 
agreement with the two main employers’ 
organizations, and the remaining three are 
reserved to represent other classes of 
employers. In the same way eight of the 
workers’ representatives are nominated by the 
Government in agreement with the two 
principal workers’ organizations, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the Indian 
Federation of Labour, while the other three 
represent other groups of workers. The 
Government representatives are chosen on a 
territorial basis. 

The Conference meets at least once a year 
while a Standing Committee similarly organ- 
ized meets at least twice annually. The 
organization is advisory in nature, and the 
Government submits proposed legislation to 
it. The Conference system is considered 
helpful in expediting the work of the Govern- 
ment by making unnecessary the lengthy 
consultations at different stages which used 
to take place between the Central and 
Provincial Governments and between the 
provincial authorities and representatives of 
employers and workers. 

It may be well to look at the constitutional 
arrangement in India as it has been with 
respect to labour up to this time. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, gave 
concurrent powers to the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures in relation to labour. 
Certain fields were specifically assigned to 
the Provinces, but the Act declares that the 
Federal Legislature may legislate in matters 
enumerated in the Provincial list unless a 
proposed law is to apply only to one prov- 
ince or a part of a-province. In practice, 
Central legislation is not put through without 
consulting the provincial authorities as.noted 
above. As regards the Indian States, the 
1935 Constitution provided that they might 
have their own representatives in the Central 
Legislature. 

On this question of jurisdiction between the 
Central Government and the Provinces, the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India said 
TW CB3 gee 


Acts whose essence is the creation of civil 
privileges or liabilities, such as the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and the Trade 
Unions Act, do not demand any intimate 
relation between the authority responsible 
for the law and the authority responsible 
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for the administration. Still less is such 
relation necessary in the case of Acts which 
merely confer the power to invoke machinery, 
such as the present Trade Disputes Act. On 
the other hand, it is vital that the authority 
passing the law should have the assurance 
that they will be made universally effective. 


The Central Department of Labour is 
responsible for administration, in relation 
to federal railways, of the Payment of Wages 
Act, Trade Disputes Act, hours of work laws 
for workers not covered by the Factories 
Act, the regulation of the employment of 
children, the regulation of employment and 
safety in mines, and other industries, and 
for the settlement of disputes in govern- 
ment industries. 

As regards concurrent powers, Central 
Legislature is responsible for factories, boiler 
inspection, welfare and conditions of labour, 
workmen’s compensation, health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, trade unions, indus- 
trial disputes and other matters. 

The Government of India in order to 
promote uniformity has passed legislation 
in regard to most of these matters but the 
administration of the various Acts connected 
with factories, workmen’s compensation, trade 
unions, payment of wages, the pledging of 
child labour, etc., is entrusted to the Prov- 
inces which bear the cost of administration. 
The Constitution does not permit the Central 
Government to incur any expenditure in the 
administration of Provincial subjects. Some 
measure of control may be exercised by the 
Governor-General in Council over the admin- 
istration of Central legislation through his 
general statutory authority of superintendence 
and direction and through the control reserved 
to him by most of these statutes. However, 
the practice is to leave the Provinces as free 
as possible to administer these all-India Acts. 

The specific proposals placed before the 
1947 Labour Conference included plans for 
achieving uniform conditions of service, regu- 
lation of employment on the docks, eradica- 
tion of forced labour, recommendations to 
the Provincial Governments to set up Welfare 
Trust Funds and a Workmen’s Health Insur- 
ance Scheme. The latter plan will be 
applicable to factory workers and will provide 
medical treatment and monetary relief during 
sickness, maternity benefits, medical treat- 
ment during disablement, etc. Bombay 
Province set the example in establishing 
welfare centres for workers. Although some 
companies did have welfare officers to provide 
services, most people were not provided for. 
Recreation facilities child welfare, adult 
education and medical services have been 
made available throughout many schemes. In 
addition the Government plans revision of 
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Introduction 


E MPLOYMENT in Canada had passed the 
five million mark by mid-August and 
a further rise of about 100,000 was expected 
by the beginning of October. Unemployment, 
on the other hand, had fallen to 73,000 at 
the August date or 1:4 per cent of the total 
labour force. The current high level of 
employment was expected to continue at least 
until early in 1948 in all major fields with the 
exception of the summer-active industries. 


Labour was scarce during September with 
agriculture, food processing, trade and trans- 
portation making heavy demands on the 
existing pool of labour. Also, demand for log- 
ging workers was increasing in preparation for 
the winter cut. The labour force was tem- 
porarily augmented by students, married 
women and retired workers but these workers 
were employed mainly in seasonal industries 
and were expected to withdraw shortly as 
activity slackened. 

Immigration also provided an immediate 
source of labour. Many Dutch immigrants 
had settled on Ontario farms; British immi- 
grants to Ontario were taking jobs chiefly in 
the cities, although some were employed on 
farms and in logging camps. The displaced 


persons from Europe who had entered logging - 


camps were learning the work rapidly and 
were soon expected to make valuable con- 
tributions to pulp wood production. 


The turning point in seasonal labour de- 
mand, as indicated by the statistics available 
at the National Employment Service, occurred 
around the middle of September. At that 
date a surplus of 33,000 jobs existed. Since 
that time, however, demand had gradually 
slackened while at the same time the release 
of seasonal workers increased the available 
supply of labour. By October 30, unplaced 
applicants totalling 96,000 exceeded vacancies 
on file by 4,000. Many industries had been 
operating below capacity because workers 
were unobtainable, and it was hoped that this 
would offset somewhat the normal seasonal 
downtrend during the coming winter months. 
Claims for unemployment insurance were 
slightly fewer at the end of September than 
one month earlier. At the September date 
36,700 persons signed the unemployment 
insurance register as against 37,350 one month 
before. 


Employment in firms with 15 or more 
employees, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, continued to gain during 
August but at a much glower rate than in 
June and July. Expansion was held back 
mainly by the scarcity of suitable workers. 
Increases in employment during August were 
confined to manufacturing, construction and 
maintenance, and trade. The index of employ- 
ment (June 1, 1941=100) rose from 126-1 
to 126-3 during August, bringing recorded 
employment in this series to 1,989,000 at the 
beginning of September. 

Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
continued to gain during August. Price de- 
control, however, had brought about sharp 
increases in the cost-of-living and as a result 
real wages (earnings in relation to the cost- 
of-living) continued to drop. Hourly earn- 
ings of manufacturing employees rated on an 
hourly basis totalled 82:2 cents as against 
81-3 and 70:6 cents one month and one year 
before respectively. Average hours worked 
remained relatively constant over the year, 
the work-week totalling 42:3 during the last 
week in August in contrast to 42:7 in the pre- 
vious year and 42-4 in the July period. 

In the Maritime region the employment 
situation improved further during September, 
even though the seasonal peak had already 
been passed in all other regions. Grain har- 
vesting was over, but the potato and apple 
crops were in the process of being harvested. 
In the heavy industries, material shortages 
were easing. Work had begun in the New 
Glasgow area on a box car order which was 
expected to employ 1,200 men for a year; 
the Sydney steel plant was working at capa- 
city. Coal output was steadily increasing, 
except in the Minto area where coal car short- 
ages interrupted production temporarily. In 
the Cape Breton area, miners had voted to 
accept a new schedule of rates for various 
mechanized operations when the new system 
of mining will be installed; thus the new sys- 
tem could go into effect as soon ag the ma- 
chinery arrives. Pulpwood cutting had been 
extensive and demand for 1,000 woodsmen 
existed. Construction activity was speeding 
up as the supply situation improved; skilled 
tradesmen were in demand everywhere, except 
in the Saint John area where a carpenters’ 
strike had tied up building activity. 
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1947 1946 
Series —_ 
September August July September August July 
Civilian Non-Institutional— 

POpulatiow:)s.-. wy Acvter sere. ctl 5 aide | eh te hs 8, 971,000 (t) (T) 8,792,000 (T) (T) 
Civilian Labour Forcel...........¢scceeces0.... 5, 081, 000 (Tf) (Tt) 4,977,000 (tf) (Tt) 
Employment— 

WMO SOHC ee aie te ee a 5, 008, 000 (t) (Tt) 4,860,000 (t) (T) 

fadex (Janel) 1941100)? 22007 74. Os) ie 126-3 126-1 124-1 114-9 113-2 113-7 

Oa 2a ate recent eet cd esiearae rem, ye a: 1, 989, 302 1,984, 123 1, 946, 032 1,793, 875 1,765, 105 1,778, 712 
IMEI C ener eRe net ir ad Oyen me 1,576,071 1,573,311 1,535, 816 1,398, 508 1,378,979 1,382, 265 
HOMOs ee tee Tey nee nye ee 413, 231 410, 812 410, 216 395, 367 386, 126 391, 447 

Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S................ 110, 568 90, 081 95,184 117,236 107, 492 118,969 

MACANOCICS INOULIOG®... 6s sccbo\ occ ce 34, 713 83, 568 31, 856 44,562 40, 622 36, 185 

Applications for Employment’.............. 31,091 26, 460 28,518 37,389 36,371 35, 802 

REC: HC Pe TAR Renan aaNChEmi eS I 27,497 23, 858 25,162 28,111 27,066 27),336 

HIACOMORTOT SR sc cbse hos e's dons Sees Lek 16, 678 15,324 16,419 18,108 17,548 17, 983 
Unemployment— t 

RI NCTIDIO VER et... Wodicwitedioumrongabiatntwlee e 73,000 (t) (t) 117,000 (T) (ft) 

Per cent of Civilian Labour Force.......... 1-4 (1) (t) 2-4 (1) (7), 

Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.— 

otal. sock oects ss eee oak) Qe aL 85,931 98,891 114, 499 144, 845 160,340 176, 735 
Ee asia Pai sine oidetiemedacet ees tlnrinaulaplad 60, 069 69,314 80, 985 118,959 125, 855 139,977 
HORia lO vbeer ries teen ec tore masenrs me 25, 862 29,577 | ~. 38,514 30, 886 34, 485 36, 758 

Unemployment Insurance Claims........... 37,350 41,877 47,817 61, 822 68, 535 82,382 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.......... % (f) (ft) 0-8 (t) (f) 1-3 
Earnings and Hours— 

Index Aggregated Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 

HO a lce='1 0) Zeer rreurntierenies sniver pasty 179-9 178-6 173-8 145-6 143-1 141-9 

Per Capita Weekly Earnings?............... $ 36-74 36-53 36-15 32-72 32-64 32-25 

Average Hourly Earnings!................. ¢ 82-2 81-3 80-8 70-6 70-0 70-0 

Average Hours Worked per Week‘........... 42-3 42-4 42-0 42-7 43-0 42-4 
Industrial Production— 

Pades (1035-30100)... filets. ene 175-1 168-1 171-3 152-1 149-7 153-5 


(t) Not available. 


Estimates are based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent persons 


_14 years of age and over. 


2 Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 


3 Weekly average for month in all industries reporting to National Employment Service. 

4 Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 

5 During the month. 

(*) For more recent figures, see below under Operations of the National Employment Service. 
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Reports from the Quebec region indicated 
that general employment remained at its high 
level and labour demand wag still placing 
very heavy pressure on labour supply. Shifts 
from the seasonal summer industries were 
expected shortly to relieve the strain, how- 
ever, although logging would probably absorb 
many of the men released. Labour unrest 
due to the rising cost of living was noted. 
Many new manufacturing plants, producing 
electrical equipment, commercial alcohol, and 
other commodities were either beginning 
operations or about to be established. Fall 
harvesting was over and the yield being well 
below normal, many farmers were turning to 
bushwork; the logging industry added about 
10,000 men to the pay-rolls during September. 
Experienced miners were unobtainable, and 
high labour turnover generally interrupted the 
training of mine beginners; as a_ result, 
operators were strongly supporting immigra- 
tion plans. Construction projects, though 
acutely short of skilled workers, were forging 
ahead in order to finish as much work as pos- 
sible before winter came. 

In the Ontario region, seasonal influences 
intensified the already heavy demand for 
workers. The great competition for workers 
had caused much labour turnover; the usual 
migration from outdoor to indoor work at 
this time of year, however, would ease the 
situation somewhat. Small industrial centres 
were in greatest need of factory labour since 
workers tended to move to the larger cities. 
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Many British and Dutch immigrants had been 
placed on farms in the region. Poor feed 
crops may affect livestock production this 
winter; the recent meat packing strike seri- 
ously delayed cattle marketings. The pros- 
pects of attracting sufficient labour for the 
logging industry were hopeful due to immi- 
gration and an increased influx of workers 
from Quebec. Base metal mining employ- 
ment was expanding as a result of intensive 
recruiting campaigns in all eastern regions, 
but the gold mining labour situation had 
become so acute that fear of ghost towns 
was growing in the north. Skilled construc- 
tion tradesmen were still very scarce in the 
face of great demand throughout the whole 
region. 

In the Prairie region, the pressure of farm 
labour demand had begun to ease and the 
next problem was to recruit sufficient workers 
for winter pulpwood cutting. The mass 
movements of labour necessary to handle the 
harvest needs of the three Prairie provinces 
had been successfully completed; only the 
sugar beet crop remained to be harvested. 
Pulpwood operators estimated that they would 
need about 8,000 men in addition to the 2,200 
displaced persons they were employing in 
their camps. The box car shortage was 
again hindering the coal mining industry, with 
some temporary shutdowns having occurred 
recently. The base metal industry reported 
a drop in labour turnover; the housing 
project at Steep Rock Iron Mines was progres- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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sing well. Gold mines were recruiting workers 
in the Maritimes. Among manufacturing 
industries, sawmills reported capacity opera- 
tions but heavy labour turnover; meatpacking 
plants were closed throughout the nation-wide 
strike, but settlement had since been reached; 
sash and door factories were still hampered 
by glass shortages. Construction tradesmen 
were in heavy demand as the summer building 
pace continued; carpenters, bricklayers, elec- 
tricians, plasterers, and painters were needed 
most urgently. 

In the Pacific region employment was start- 
ing to level off as seasonal activity slackened. 
Breakdowns in labour-management negotia- 
tions closed many plants in the meatpacking, 
metal, and furniture manufacturing industries, 
and about 1,500 workers became temporarily 
unemployed. The meatpacking strike ended 
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just as the B.C. Electric strike began, disrupt- 
ing urban transportation; negotiations were 
under way in several other industries, which 
somewhat obscured the employment outlook. 
The logging industry recently imported three 
or four hundred men from the Maritimes 
which relieved the labour scarcity greatly, 
although a shortage of key personnel still 
existed. Labour turnover in sawmills and 
pulp and paper plants was decreasing; partici- 
pation in the pension schemes offered by most 
large companies had been one important 
reason for the improvement. Base metal and 
gold mines had been recruiting workers from 
the Prairies. Construction workers were in 
great demand, chiefly for out-of-town jobs; 
many projects having reached the finishing 
stage, there were heavy orders for skilled 
carpenters. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of September, 1947 


"EH trend of employment as reported by 
the larger establishments in the major 
industrial divisions was favourable at the 
beginning of September, when the indicated 
advance was rather less-than-average in the 
experience of earlier years of the record. 
Data were received by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 18,072 employers whose 
working forces included 11,989,302 men and 
women, as compared with 1,985,944 at August 
1. This increase of 0-2 per cent was smaller 
than in any preceding survey since that for 
the first of May. It was also less than the 
gain recorded at September 1, 1946, when the 


resumption of operations in certain industries 
in which the employees had been on strike 
had been an important factor contributing 
to the unusually marked expansion then 
indicated. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment was 192-9, as compared with 
192-6 at August 1, and 175-5 at September 1, 
1946. The latest figure is the highest in 
the record, slightly exceeding the previous 
maximum of 190°5 at December 1, 1943. 

A brief review of the situation indicated 
at the beginning of September shows an 
upward movement in manufacturing, construc- 


TABLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee Fh ee eS EE 
S——eeeTeEe—e—e SSeS ee OOOO DD 


Eight Leading Industries 





Index Numbers of 








Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of 

Year and Month nN Nf AT erARS re ; 4 arene 

ggregate verage eekly 1 geregate verage eekly 

oN See Weekly Weekly Earnings ie wee Weekly Weekly Earnings 

meen Payrolls Earnings Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 

pune 16 e 1940 ene: 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Septa ls 194400 on 3caa: 121-5 149-6 125-5 31-69 134-6 168-6 127°3 32-55 
Sept--1591945). 3 ie.eee 113-2 141-1 127-0 32-06 118-2 148-0 127-4 32-58 
Sept. 1501046) 7. 2-37. 114-9 145-6 129-6 32-72 111-4 140-1 127-9 32-71 
Fans wae LOaT yea eee. 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
Repe 1 1947228 Oy wee 118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35-34 
Mar. tee 047 eee. ches. 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115°8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
Arse le 104 (rece 118-3 163-9 141-5 35-73 116-3 160-8 140-7 35-98 
Mayet. 1947 on hea 117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
wanes 1.41947 orh.e.8 ss 120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36-64 
Malye vl O4 Tease eae 124-1 173-8 143-2 36-15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36-47 
Pg wile O4 73) ok, donee 126-1 178-6 144-7 36-53 120°5 171-5 144-6 36-97 
Septet. 1947.20.07 ess 126-3 179-9 145-5 36-74 121-0 173-1 145-3 37-15 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed by the Reporting Establishments in Canada, and Aggregate and Average Weekly 
Salaries and Wages Reported at September 1, 1947, together with Index Numbers of Employment and 
Payrolls, with Comparisons at August 1, 1947, and September 1, 1946. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 as 1090 p.c. 
Number as 2 arial Wey Rua anes Steen ie, Sea an 
of Em- arnings Reported a ggregate Weekly 
Geographical and ployees Be Employment Payrolls 
Industrial Unit Reported ge! < 
at Fear: 1, Sept. 1, | Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1947 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Maritime Provinces..... 141,964] 4,738,548] 33-38] 33-29] 29-86] 120-0} 120-7) 112-8) 182-9) 183-5) 153-6 

Prince Edward Island. 3,363 97,474 28-98 29-36 26-72 148-6 146-6 136-7 197-6 197°5 166-8 

Nova Scotia.......... 80,479] 2,692,243 33°45 33°67 29°79 112-3 112-1 106-3 166-6 167-3 139-9 

New Brunswick....... 58,122} 1,948, 831 33°53 32°98 30°15 131-2 133-5]- 122-4 210-7 210-9 176-9 
Quebece ee se 589, 359/20, 742,517 35-20) 34-79| 381-76) 124-5) 124-0) 115-3) 182-7) 179-8) 152-7 
Ontarion neon 822,757/31,075,107| 37-77] 37-65| 32-98) 121-8] 121-9} 109-2) 169-7) 169-3) 132-7 
Prairie Provinces....... 237,925] 8,772,286] 36-87} 36-59] 33-52) 184-1] 134-1] 126-3} 186-8} 185-4) 159-8 

Manitobatstecueuece. 105, 064) 3,847,518 36-62 36°44 33°29 127-2 127-6 121-8 175-8 175-4 152-8 

Saskatchewan......... 47,748) 1,704,079 35°69 35-81 32-79 131-9 131-5 123-2 181-6 181-7 155-5 

Alberta........ /braginyaite 85,113] 3,220, 689 37-84 37°20 34-21 145-1 144-8 134-2 205-3 201-5 172-1 
British Columbia...... 197,297| 7,756,013} 39-31) 39-36) 35-91) 153-2) 151-4; 131-1) 11-4) 209-1) 165-7 

CANADA........ 1,989,302/73,084,471| 36-74, 36-53] 32-72) 126-3) 126-1) 114-9) 179-9} 178-6) 145-6 

(b) Crrzs 
Montreal ees 283, 559|10, 020, 045 35°34 34-95 82-39 127-4 127-1 122-4 175-2 172-9 154-6 
Quebee'Cityavcaeuetc: 29,735 955, 053 32°12 31°68 28-23 121-0 119-3 105-2 184-6 179-6 141-5 
Morontoree can jae. hae 256,790] 9,622,828 37°47 37°15 33°16 124-6 124-5 115-1 174-1 172-3 142-0 
Ottaway ee eine ae. 24, 556 791,330 32-23 32°56 28-84 122-0 122-2 117-7 170-9 172-9 147-0 
Hamilton Con, y 61,582) 2,328,213 37°81 37°78 32-62 114-5 115-6 87°5 157-8 159-1 104-0 
Windsor Mae ee 38,746} 1,683,036 43-44 43-58 37°33 120-3 120-3 101-2 139-3 139-7 100-1 
Winnipegscae re eae 67,129} 2,257,685 33-63 33°23 30-63 128-8 128-8 125-5 170-2 168-1 151-0 
Vancouver... 22450. .055- 85,896] 3,160, 967 36°80 36°63 33-19 161-9 162-4 141-8 224-1 223°8 177-9 
Te ES NbI EO me M eG A FREE le 21,816 712,131 32°64 32-81 29-25 121-2 118-5 125-8 174°5 171-5 160-6 
Sees Doalel Koy eveyhi yuan | ic leonyl pall 14, 262 442,019 30-99 30-57 28-83 133-9 127-0 121-5 191-7 179°4 161-8 
Sherbrooke). S02 9,931 300, 931 30-30 29-90 28-04 110-0 111-1 109-6 160-2 159°7 147-9 
Three Rivers........... 11, 822 432,024 36-54 36°58 31-92 142-7 139-1 124-6 201-4 197-4 153-9 
Kitchener-Waterloo..... 19, 943 727,355 36°47 36-09 30-63 132-6 133-6 100-1 213-0 212-3 134-7 
on donee.) rep aas Les 25,629 883, 630 34-48 34-40 30-84 143-3 145-0 132-9 193-5 195-3 160-4 

Fort William-Port 

Artur. Meee rain ence 12, 500 504, 431 40-35 40-03 35°63 87+1 87-2 74-4 131-8 130-9 99-1 
Mega Aner we RC 11, 855 383, 928 32-39 32-40 29-76 129-8 125-8 118-4 182-0 176-4 152-6 
Saskatoon. ee. 8, 149 269,919 33°12 33-60 29-28 161-2 162-1 155-0 241-2 246-0 205-9 
Calgary eh i Wee, 21,783 767,178 35-22 35-15 32°12 137-2 136-1 124-8 191-3 189°5 153-2 
idm onton\. 241). sede 21,207 697, 460 32-89 32-97 30-46 152-8 150-6 144-5 206:5 203-9 180-4 
iWictoriath tine: Sev ews 13,499 482, 697 35-76 36-23 31-63 154-7 154-0 148-5 220-9 222-8 187-3 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........... 1,068, 313/39, 687, 870 87°15 36-97 32-71 121-0 120-5 111-4 173+1 171-5 140-1 

Durable Goods!....... 495, 064/19, 531, 954 39-45 39-26 34-65 117-0 116-6 104-2 163-9 162-6 128-1 

Non-Durable Goods... 545, 102118, 992, 282 34-84 84-65 30-82 124-1 123-5 117-7 183-4 181-6 153-4 

Electric Light and 

Power HD AUER Eee eae 28,147) 1,163, 634 41-34 41-48 37-48 138-2 136-9 128-8 180-5 179-4 148-7 
Logging sre he clarstensia ieee eves 73,684] 2,684, 400 36-43 35°36 31-87 152-8 155-4 122-2 279-3 275-6 195-5 
a Avan ay eel eieom eiyeNy nl, cay 78,680} 3,480,700 44-24 43-69 39-12 94-1 96-0 87-9 130-7 131-7 109-0 
Communications........ 46,352] 1,614, 162 34-82 34-72 32-34 176°5 178-5 157°3 225-3 227-0 186-9 
Transportation.......... 182,331] 8,067,065 44.24 43-98 39°86 143-5 144-4 133-0 193-8 193-7 161-9 
Construction and Main- 

TENaANCG.. ec er aware Ne 232,253} 8,323,291 85-84 35-70 32:17 128-6 126-8 109-6 200-0 196-5 153-7 
Bervices2c quuuccen ean ncas 67,931) 1,588, 687 23-39 23-29 21-05 150-3 151-1 139-0 228-1 214-9 181-7 
PE LACCU See eben e nee 239, 758| 7,638, 296 31-86 31-79 29-05 131-7 131-4 122-5 177°8 176°8 151-3 
Kight Leading 

Industries......... 1,989,302)/73,084,471 36°74 36-53 32°72 126-3 126-1 114-9 179-9 178-6 145-6 
Finances ec) eine easter 82,451] 3,078,515 87°34 37-52 34-95 135-6 132-6 127-3 175-3 172- 3 154°3 
Nine Ltading 

Industries......... 2,071, 753|76,162,986| 36-76] 36-57] 32-81) 126-7] 126-4) 115-4) 179-7) 178-3) 145-9 


ee 


_. 1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, nonferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
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tion and maintenance and trade, while curtail- 
ment of operations was indicated in logging, 
mining, communications, transportation and 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. In 
several of these industries, the contractions 
were at variance with the usual seasonal 
‘trend at September 1 in the experience of 
preceding years; employment in the various 
divisions nevertheless continued at a high 
level, being in many cases in greater volume 
than in any preceding September. 

Within the manufacturing division, the 
general changes as compared with August 1 
were also rather slight. The most note- 
worthy gains were in the food, lumber, elec- 
trical apparatus and iron and steel groups. 
There were reductions in a number of indus- 


tries, the most important losses being 
reported in clay, glass and stone plants. 
Activity, in manufacturing generally was 


greater than at September 1 in either 1946 
or 1945. ‘Declines in the industries which 
had been mainly engaged on war work pro- 
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duced a falling-off in the group as a whole 
as compared with the later years of the war, 
but many other branches of manufacturing 
reported a higher level of employment at the 
date under review than at the beginning of 
any preceding September. 


Payrolls - 


@ 


Accompanying the moderate improvement 
generally indicated in industrial employment 
at the beginning of September was a relatively 
larger increase in the amount of the salary- 
and-wage payments of the co-operating firms. 
Their weekly aggregate was $73,084,471, as 
compared with $72,552,687 at the first of 
August. There was thus an increase of 0°7 
per cent in this comparison, while that in 
employment amounted to 0:2 per cent. The 
average earnings per employee stood at 
$36.74 at September 1, as compared with 
$36.53 at the beginning of August, and $32.72 
at September 1, 1946. The latest per capita 
figure is the highest in the record of 63 years. 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


id 
oR 
< gs 52) < 
2 BE | 8s] a9. Q 
Z RS | 828 26 BS 
< Ser bigot ° 5 or 
oO au |AaSs | An AM 
Sept. 1, : 
Sept. 1, 86: 
Sept. 1, : 
Sept. 1, : 
Sept. 1, . . 
Sept. 1, 1986.25.05: 0 Oe Sa (TA BH era Ses SE PE 
Sept: 1,1 1937s: ... -& 123-2 | 135-4 87-9 | 183-5} 140-5 
Sept. 1, 1938....... 115-1 | 113-2 | 112-7 | 122-2} 102-4 
Sept. 1, 1939....... 119-6 | 116-4] 111-6] 125-6} 105-3 
Sept. 1, 1940....... 131-6 | 127-3} 117-0 | 136-7] 116-4 
Sept: 1, 119412... ./. 162-7 | 164-1] 180-2 | 182-1] 143-8 
Sept. 1, 1942....... 179-3 | 172-2} 111-9 | 195-1] 147-5 
Sept. 1, 1948....... 186-2 | 187-8 | 121-5 | 210-2 | 163-4 
Sept. 1, 1944....... 185-5 | 184-5 | 184-4] 199-2] 168-8 
Sept. 1, 1945....... 172-8 | 173-2 | 131-2 | 189-1] 155-5 
Sept. 1, 1946....... 175-5 | 171-9} 146-4] 178-4] 165-1 
danse 1, 51947e%...%..2 181-0 | 169-4] 128-9] 169-0] 172-4 
Beby 1519475. 3 180-7 | 168-0] 124-7} 172-3 | 165-2 
Mary 1,.11947i5.40. 2 180-4 | 148-9 | 124-0] 138-1] 164-4 
Apr. 1419s. aes. 180-7 | 153-3 | 127-4] 188-2] 174-4 
May 1, 1947....... 179-6 | 151-7 | 128-0] 141-9] 165-7 
June 1, 1947....... 184-5 | 165-8 | 139-3 | 165-2] 168-2 
July:- 1, 1/1947... 3. 189-5 | 179-4] 150-9 | 186-3} 172-2 
Anos 115 119476 5.;.h09% 192-6 | 183-9 | 157-0 | 188-2] 180-1 
Senge 1551947... veo. 192-9 | 182-9] 159-2 | 188-6] 177-0 


sal 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Sept. 1, 1947. 





100-0 71 0-2 4-0 2-9 


=| 
fas} 

aL ee : 

© 2 og 6 Pe} S ae 

© 5 r-8 = <3 R 7a 8 

oS qe id o =} 

: 2.) 280 home E ek 

oe ° Ay AY S 0) < moO 
7 6 
1 ° 8 
«1 . 2 
3 2 
103-0 “4 . 3 
124-5 | 125-0] 109-4] 100-2| 128-3] 110-0] 121-2 
118-1 | 115-0} 112-2 | 100-6 | 136-2] 114-2] 112-0 
128-5 | 116-2} 114-0] 104-2| 128-9] 119-2} 116-6 
136-4 | 134-8| 117-0 | 109-1] 119-3] 127-8 | 126-7 
169-9 | 169-0] 136-1! 130-5 | 132-2] 147-5] 149-8 
192-8 | 183-0} 143-1] 137-8 | 138-8] 154-0 | 179-4 
200-7 | 186-1 | 145-3 | 139-1] 137-7 | 159-9] 198-8 
200-0 | 186-5 | 150-3 | 143-3 | 145-5 | 164-0] 188-1 
178-1 | 175-2} 147-2 | 140-8 | 142-6] 159-9] 183-6 
181-4] 176-1 | 162-0| 151-9] 157-0] 180-5] 176-9 
186-7 | 186-7 | 158-3 | 151-3 | 148-4] 175-4 | 180-4 
186-2 | 187-6 | 154-6 | 148-3 | 142-9] 171-7] 180-8 
188-4 | 188-7 | 155-4] 149-5] 145-1] 171-1] 180-9 
185-8 | 189-9 |} 155-3 | 149-1 | 145-5] 171-1] 183-6 
182-2 | 189-4 | 155-7 | 148-9 | 147-2] 171-5] 186-2 
186-9 | 191-8] 161-9 | 152-4 | 157-7] 179-1] 192-4 
191-2 | 195-7] 167-3 | 155-7 | 162-5] 187-8] 196-9 
195-0 | 196-7] 172-1 | 159-1 | 167-5} 194-8] 204-2 
195-8 | 196-5 | 172-1] 158-6] 168-0] 195-2 | 206-7 
29-6 | 41-4] 12-0 5-3 2-4 4.3 9-9 


Merit f ett | OEE a 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100), 
(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 









Industries 1Relative | Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, 

Weight 1947 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 
53-7 | 203-3 | 202-5 | 187-2 | 198-6 | 226-2] 229-9 215-6 
2-5 | 248-1 | 246-5 | 252-0 | 235-2] 234-9] 201-0 181-3 
0-2 | 146-3} 149-9] 160-7] 141-3] 125-3 | 125-1 125-2 
~ 1-6 | 152-0] 152-9] 156-4] 141-9] 136-1] 137-8 138-6 
1-0] 141-8 | 142-0] 144-0 | 131-0} 125-2 | 125-1 127-7 
4-3] 155-5} 154-1 142-2 | 130-9} 1382-6] 126-7 124-1 
2-6 | 141-3 | 140-1] 122-7) 111-1] 112-1 107-9 114-8 
0-8} 157-7} 155-1 | 157-4 | 181-4] 129-2} 107-5 112-2 
0-9 | 211-1 | 210-7} 201-5] 205-6] 213-0] 215-5 170+1 
(04 38-2 38-9 38°3 30-4 29-3 52-4 41-8 
3-4] 204-2 | 199-4] 202-4.) 177-0 | 196-7] 162-5 168-2 
5-8 | 180-6 | 180-6 | 167-3 | 148-3 | 1389-7] 135-9 134-5 
PU ORBADOR Ne OG a lie 2-7 | 171-9} 170-8} 155-2} 137-5 | 128-6] 126-6 127-9 
PANEL IPrOdUEta ye. eee Cee RRO RON \ MUle rN ite AVE is 1-1 260-6 263-1 244-0 221-6 212-5 201-3 188-5 
Printing and publishing...................... 2-0] 164-6] 165-5 | 157-7 | 138-2] 130-3] 125-8 124-6 
Habber products Aol, on ea es ou ace 4 ae 1-2 | 1938-5} 193-1 110-6 | 178-0 | 170-7 | 126-4 128-9 
Textile prodiéts ..4'5)..20 Lea | AON Aras le 7-5 | 169-8 | 169-5] 161-1] 156-2] 153-4] 157-0 166-9 
hreadsivarn. and clothes Wins scuctil Gene hel 2-8 | 177-0} 177°3 161-7 | 156-9 | 155-3 | 157-8 176-8 
Cotton yarn and cloth..............ccccceeee 1-1 | 107-1] 108-6 96-0 |} 106-8} 108-7 | 113-6 127-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............0..00008- 0-7} 201-0 199-6 188-5 167-0 167-0 171-0 200-0 
Artificial silk and silk goods................. 0-7 | 774-9 | 771-9 | 710-2] 614-8] 591-5] 563-6 600-6 
Hosiery and knit goods...) 0000). fe, 1-2} 161-9} 160-3 157-0 | 145-7] 143-3 143-0 134-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-7 170-4 169-3 159-8 158-4 152-6 157-6 171-9 
aie ep Other textile producta. 8. o/0M lel Dele 0-8} 157-7} 160-1] 169-7 | 163-4 | 167-1] 174-7 174-5 
PODROCO NS. Cee A, HT a EN PTS 0-5 | 122-5} 118-8} 121-0] 121-5 | 120-9] 124-4 129-9 
Beverages doula! wale le Gas eeeG Bb . Maule 4 on 0-9 | 386-1] 331-0 | 308-9 | 274-6 | 261-7 | 233-7 243-7 
Chemicals and allied products 2-1 | 335-6 | 336-0 | 317-2 | 389-9] 614-4] 627-6 673°7 
lay, glass and stone products 1-1 186-6 191-5 163°9 145-5 134-4 133-8 134-1 
Electric light and power.............. 1-4 | 207-2 | 205-2} 193-0] 162-9! 150-6] 150-0 150-2 
Electrical apparatus.) ee inn reenn ey errioa 2-6 | 3849-0 | 344-44 268-1 279-9 | 327-8 | 318-3 263-5 
Tron and steel products. ...........0ccc ce eeee cee. 14-6 | 215-4 | 214-8 | 195-8 | 253-7] 325-8 | 349-2 303-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products................ 1-8 | 272-0 | 271-8 | 184-5 | 237-7 | 246-4 | 267-6 249-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 1-5 | 256-9 | 255-7 | 234-2] 216-3 | 222-0] 241-7 256-1 
Agricultural implements..................... 0-8} 193-1 194-8 | 160-8} 1389-9] 127-8] 130-3 135-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft...............006. 5-5 175-0 | 174-4 164-8 | 212-1 301-1 292-2 249-8 
utomobiles and parts..............000. 2-3 | 297-2 | 295-6] 240-3 | 269-3 | 293-1] 304-5 296-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 1-2 | 503-4 | 493-0 | 477-1 |1,068-2 |1,359-0 |1,691-2 | 1,192-8 
Heating ‘appliances, ) 0). oda Be ee 0-4} 217-2} 210-9] 198-2} 180-0] 173-6] 172-6 155-9 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............ 0-6 | 212-3 | 215-0 | 181-7} 249-5 | 295-9 | 326-3 327-1 
Foundry and machine shop products 0-4 | 214-4) 216-5 | 216-6] 211-9 | 234-0} 268-2 296-6 
Other iron and steel products................ 2-4] 220-2 | 219-6 | 219-4] 277-6 | 877-1 | 431-9 416-3 
Non-ferrous metal products..................5.., 2-4} 331-5-| 330-0 | 287-5] 315-6 | 427-2] 496-1 422-7 
Non-metallic mineral products................... 0-8 | 225-0 | 227-6 | 220-2 | 223-2] 216-3] 217-0 204-7 
Mascellanbous. 2. sh. 4s 2, Vy Oe 0-8 | 277-3 | 279-3} 286-2} 325-9] 360-8] 371-9 360 +2 
FAG oe. nk scl bal jute Meas Mey ee 3°7 | 241-9 | 246-0) 193-5 | 181-4] 155-0] 129-5 147-5 
MER hos. dyads Vu Meade A, Rn 4-0 | 166-8 | 170-2 | 155-7 | 143-9} 152-4] 158-1 166-8 
Cloaked ic waBe ad Ota bedi de SM ES Df 1-2 86-0 88-9 92-8 89-4 95-6 93-4 90-6 
Metallic ores (64.3 Uns) k a Un es 2-0 | 303-4 | 307-7 | 266-4] 241-5] 262-7} 295-6 334-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 0-8 | 237-5 | 241-1] 202-4] 181-1] 175-2] 166-8 165-9 
Commumications..........00000 000.0 cocccccche cece, 2-3 | 171-6 | 173-5 | 152-9 | 123-4] 118-1] 107-4 107-1 
Celegrapha, i eo Oe fe RNR EN f 0-4 | 144-7] 1438-5] 139-6] 135-4] 133-1 134-4 139-8 
Belephones. utah LRM os UN SF 1-9} 177-3 |} 180-0] 155-8} 119-7] 107- 100-0 100-9 
Transportation. set), MM | Web | 9-1) 144-8 | 142-7 | 131-4] 128-8 | 124-1] 120-3 110-0 
SPOCU TAL WAVE: eek TULL Le Ruan bOI § 3:0 | 227-9 | 280-6 | 214-8 | 196-4] 189-3] 172-7 159-5 
Steam Tal ways eR NAA MER Ae ae 4-6 115-3 115-3 110-3 111-1 107-8 105-1 95-2 
Shipping and Stevedoring. (Mey en oe 1-5 134-6 136°8 108-9 112-7 111-6 116-8 110-0 
Construction and Maintenance................... “41-7 '| 178-7 | 176-2 | 152-3 | 123-9 | 130-8 | 138-3 146-5 
Building aifet eilas tie Feb s Ss Iasi arsenate atare is Re MRC Ne MLL we Mae ee 5-1 216-2 210-0 165-6 115-2 99-6 153-5 167°5 
Tie ES CO Ba aR, Ne Wee 4-6 | 225-6 | 224-0] 199-0] 158-3 | 199-2] 166-1 172-9 
Railwayes) WNe  e EL NOS ibe 4 2-0 94-2 94-9 94-9} 101-7} 100-4 97-4 101-0 
Mervices neha ak OON EL RAL Coe OP ame) 3-4 | 258-8 | 260-2 | 239-3 | 213-1] 207-1 | 196-3 188-2 
Hotels and restaurants. .00005.0:00.00000) 00010! 2:3 270-5 | 270-6] 245-8 215-5 | 210-8 195-1 184-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...................... 1-1 | 236-6 | 240-5 | 226-6 | 208-2] 200: 198-3 194-3 
Trade. . p a(e eparatsl oi ods SNe Hl Ug ReOmnRe LAIMA Me LRA 12-1 | 206-5 | 206-0) 192-1] 172-2] 162-0 | 152-0 152-3 
CG RA ES ee Fa a 8-5 | 210-6 | 210-4) 197-4] 176-7 | 166-7] 157-8 158-8 
Whotemntel hin) S08 tI GME Rn ace ot nia | 3:6 | 197-5 | 196-1} 179-8 | 161-3 | 150-0] 137-3 135-0 
Eight Leading Industries.......................... 100-0 | 192-9 | 192-6 | 175-5 | 172-8 | 185-5 | 186-2 179-3 
NTE JMR ARE IA Co RON: MMR In Rn aN FRA 157-4 | 153-9 | 147-8 | 130-0 | 126-1] 124-9 124-2 
Banks and trust companies...................0.,|o0neceeeee 161-1 | 154-7] 150-4] 133-4] 130-1 130-0 129-2 
rokerage and stock markets... 8". 000150) |) ce 198-5 | 203-8 | 247-7 189-7 146-7 126-7 105-0 
J98 e210 C6 eS PSA e Syiia al E ga IeES  WCOe (eR aah oe | Alain a 149-2 149-1 138-4 122-1 119-4 118-0 118-7 
Nine Leading Industries.................0..-....c|eccceeuees 191-2 | 190-7 | 174-2 | 170-8] 182-6] 183-2 176-6 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total numbers of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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As compared with September 1, 1946, there 
was aD increase of 9-9 per cent in the general 
index of employment in the eight leading 
industries, of 23-6 par cent in the index of 
aggregate payrolls, and 12:3 per cent in the 
per capita weekly earnings of the persons 
employed by the larger industrial estab- 
lishments. 

If the statistics for the finance group are 
included with those just given for the eight 
leading industries, the survey shows that the 
number of persons in recorded employment 
at September 1 was 2,071,753, as compared 
with ‘2,066,562 at August 1. The latest 
aggregate of weekly payrolls disbursed by the 
reporting establishments was $76,162,986, con- 
siderably exceeding their total of $75,577,546 
paid at August 1. The average earnings in 
the nine leading industries were $36.76, as 
compared with $36.57 at August 1, 1947, and 
$32.81 at September 1, 1946. 


Table II summaries the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at August 1, 1947, and 
September 1, 1946. Table I gives a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 
whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls in 
the period since 1948. The index numbers 
of payrolls are based on the amounts dis- 
bursed by the co-operating firms at June 1, 
1941, as 100. To facilitate comparisons of the 
trends of employment and payrolls, the 
indexes of employment have been converted 
from their original base, 1926=100, to June 1, 
1941, as 100. 

Table I shows that in the period for which 
current data on payrolls are available, the 
index number of employment in the eight 
leading industrial groups has increased by 
26-3 per cent, that of aggregate weekly 
salaries and wages has risen by 79:9 per cent, 
and the per capita earnings have advanced 
by 45°5 per cent. 
indexes of employment, payrolls and average 
weekly earnings from June 1, 1941, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, mounted by 26-7 per cent, 
79-7 per cent and 44-2 per cent, respectively. 
These advances are the highest in the record. 
The explanation given in preceding bulletins 
for the relatively greater rise in the salaries 
and wages than in the numbers employed 
may again be stated:—(1) the payment of 
higher wage-rates in large numbers of indus- 
tries and establishments, in addition to the 


general increase resulting from the mandatory ° 


payment of cost-of-living allowances to the 
majority of workers during the war; the rates 
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at which these bonuses were paid were 
increased on more than one occasion before 
they were absorbed in the basic wage-rates 
as from February 15, 1944; (2) the progressive 
up-grading of employees as they gained 
experience in their work, and (3) reductions 
in the numbers and proportions of women 
workers. 

In manufacturing the index of employment 
during the period for which monthly statistics 
of payrolls are available has risen by 21 per 
cent; the salaries and wages have mounted 
by 73-1 per cent, and the weekly earnings 
per person in recorded employment have 
increased by 45:3 per cent. In the indicated 
non-manufacturing industries taken as a unit, 
the index of employment at September 1 had 
risen by 33°4 per cent since the commence- 
ment of the record of payrolls, while the index 
of aggregate salaries and wages showed a gain 
of 88-6 per cent. 

With regard to the considerable variations 
in the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must again be 
pointed out that the sex distribution of such 
persons is an important factor, frequently 
associated with differences in the age groups. 
In general, the female workers tend to belong 
to the younger age classes, in which the 
earnings are naturally lower than among those 
of greater experience. The matter of short- 
time or overtime may also considerably 
influence the reported aggregates and aver- 
ages, which likewise reflect variations in the 
extent to which casual labour is used; the 
degree of skill generally required of workers 
in the industry is of course a factor of out- 
standing importance. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment 


Slightly increased employment was indi- 
cated for workers of both sexes at September 
1 as compared with a month earlier, according 
to the information furnished by the larger 
firms in the eight leading industries; of the 
total indicated staff of 1,989,302 persons, 
1,576,071 were men and 413,231 were women. 
The advance among workers of the former 
sex as compared with August 1, amounted to 
0-1 per cent, and that among women, to 0°5 
per cent; the increase among the latter was 
to a considerable extent seasonal in character, 
taking place largely in the food-processing 
industries. In each 1,000 persons in recorded 
employment at the beginning of September, 
792 were men and 208 were women. At 
August 1, 1947, the distribution was 793 men 
and 207 women per 1,000 employees, while at 
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September 1, 1946, there were 780 men and 
220 women per 1,000 persons in recorded 
employment. 

Firms in the’ nine leading industries 
reported an increase of 5,191 workers as com- 
pared with August 1; of these, 1,201 were 
men, and 3,990 were women. The gain among 
the former amounted to 0:1 per cent, and 
that among the latter workers, to 0-9 pere 
cent. The proportions in this group of indus- 
tries were 782 men and 218 women per 1,000; 
these ratios were much the same as those of 
783 men and 217 women per 1,000 employees 
at August 1, but differed considerably from 
the proportions of 770 men and 230 women 
per 1,000 workers indicated by the co-operating 
firms at September 1, 1946. The ratios of 
women per 1,000 persons in recorded employ- 
ment had reached its highest point at October 
1, 1944, when the proportion reported in the 
eight industries was 261, and in the nine major 
industrial divisions, 271 per 1,000. 
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Increases in the number of men and of 
women on the payrolls of the larger estab- 
lishments as compared with a month earlier 
were indicated in manufacturing, construction, 
trade and finance. On the other hand, there 
were losses in employment for male workers 
in logging, mining, communications, trans- 
portation and laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments. Among women, activity also 
declined in communications and in laundries 
and dry-cleaning plants. 

As compared with September 1, 1946, the 
number of men employed by leading 
employers in the eight main industries rose 
by approximately 11:7 per cent, while the 
increase in the nine major groups amounted 
to some 11:4 per cent. In the same com- 
parison, the number of women employed by 
the larger establishments gained by about 3-8 
per cent in the case of the eight leading 
industrial divisions, and by approximately 4-1 
per cent in ‘the case of the nine main 
industries. 





Operations of the National Employment Service 


i ES pressure of seasonal demands was 
reflected in a sharply increased place- 
ment rate during September. The scarcity 
of workers was the main factor limiting place- 
ment during the summer months; this was 
partially overcome in September by the tem- 
porary absorption of married women and re- 
tired workers. Immigration also offered an 
important source of labour. Group move- 
ments from displaced persons camps provided 
help for the logging industry and the service 
fields, while immigration from the United 
Kingdom eased the shortage of executive and 
professional personnel. 
One out of every two applicants registered 
with the National Employment Service was 


referred to a specific job during September. 
The stepped-up referral rate resulted in a fur- 
ther decline in the number of unplaced work- 
ers. Those remaining on file were reduced 
to the record low of 84,000 at mid-September. 
Since that time the release of seasonal workers 
had led to a gradual increase, the number 
unplaced totalling 96,000 at October 30. 

At the peak of labour demand, September 
11, unfilled vacancies exceeded unplaced appli- 
cants by 38,000. Since that date, the surplus 
of jobs had been constantly reduced, falling 
to 22,000 at the end of September and develop- 
ing into a deficit of 3,000 by the end of 
October. 


TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


a ee i 








hace Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
onth 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

rt ae Ce i a ee eo Vt eee ee 
Novembers 1014 tr: screninlueies «we obrelern ae cane Avia, a ata 140, 841 48,322 | 189,163 39,318 30, 602 69, 920 
November lytocu sla e ro een eee ei meets 94,980 31, 857 126, 837 120, 323 36, 102 156, 425 
November (lonet-.4 JAB. Mee, BOI OU Bs ea 91,662 41,156 | 132,818 | 102,676 31, 593 134, 269 
Berens er iL GAG ov etsco ncaa Aah Miia Ah) epee 68, 818 38,707 | 107,525 | 110,465 29, 003 139, 468 
January, DOE cei cared Rae ser ee cet eR ee ae 54, 74 34, 987 89, 729 135, 956 28, 221 164,177 
Helsrucryy dha “00s. USN: MAA ap Hie Feelin oa 39,908 32, 793 72,701 155, 965 37, 140 193,105 
March, bie Miah eas tebe odes Cine a ORM OL a at Ae 36, 801 34, 995 71,796 | 156,820 27,994 194,814 
April, Veatch et ere Cee ee ee ae Albis 43,010 38, 725 81,7385 | 145,906 35, 448 181,354 
May, TMs Gide a. PRs s bln SOME L. . MAL ER. Marlee 53, 484 38, 706 92,190 | 122,771 34, 192 156, 963 
June, oes ail a tel b utah RE ek a) OE Ree UR a 62,770 39,870 | 102,640 94,170 32,311 126, 481 
July, Me SoU anes Moke, Sees TEA | RL SE aL 59, 921 35, 263 95, 184 80, 985 33, 514 114, 499 
August, ei sepa ait a eae oaths. andl &: 8 Oc tumes Newline gaan 58, 862 31, 219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98, 891 
Senpemmoen a uc ecg ate ee Let tien, Meee 70, 356 40, 212 110, 568 60,069 25, 862 85,931 
October, hate fk Aten <3 Gia Os kt NR A ek, doh A 73, 892 35,430 | 109,322 58, 736 28,585 87,321 
Novemmben(t) Soiled iteau Pi eaten Ae MR a ae 65, 185 27, 754 92, 939 64, 650 31,021 95,671 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Agriculture 


No serious shortage of farm labour developed 
during the peak of fall activity. Demand 
which could not be met locally was eased 
by an extensive program of transfers under- 
taken by the National Employment Service. 
Approximately 2,200 Eastern workers were 


transferred to the Prairie harvest fields during 
August and September. In the Maritime 
region, surplus workers in urban centres pro- 
vided seasonal labour for agriculture; 1,500 
persons were brought into the Annapolis 
Valley; 800 persons were recruited for potato 


TABLE II.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT OCTOBER 1, 1947 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change from 
Sept. 1, 1947 








Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute Per- 
centage 
AGRICULTURE FISHIN GSH Met: . Sale SITES Te ey eck ve SES 2,534 318 2,852 — 116 — 3-9 
LoccIna 
Pulp woods tbh ohiernaa) nis buen. ebeopleiotes:. .. rea. 15, 588 5 15,593 | +3,899 + 33-3 
VAUD OR atk ae ee Ge a cay ok aaa yee ls cial A 2,904 3 2,907 | + 2 + 11-2 
Otherlloggin gi eA Bes Ess) PAP, Re ETOP oe ee: T28 Meee Ne stat 128; + 3 + 2-4 
toh Apsara Take car NA rata snc 0 eee aR NI 18, 620 8] 18,628] +4,194| + 29-1 
Minine 
OOM eee ele Ce ee eee ee I A ee eee aids a Mae foe Ee: ee 845 |} + 209 + 32-9 
Metallic ores 
TOD: ey ee beri ee Ee ica oes stich hate tort oat AT Aubry le''s seyret s Db AG. Wises ey ately 27 - Zi — 20-6 
CEO Ko tira pure wales tie neki PAE sat ian CRN sudo a are 1,795 10 1,805; — 49 — 2-7 
INTC GUSTIN F NEE SRL ae elie hbae cee CREE Un sas SEER AAOGN INE, ULE Se 440 | + ) + 2-1 
GOD CT roa ee A Lee sha en ee Ren GND «Sat R Mone ae pull sare eA PAR 317 4 SoU neato 61 + 18-9 
Othermetarlic,ores st cee etre eee cee ie een. BLOF fea eh 3 we tote he 8 107 - 5 — 45 
INonmetallienninerals i222. . 2: HEE Ie os ee. 457 4 461 — 192 — 29-4 
Prospecving ancduolh producing tok ceie | wen wares ote sc aes 64 3 67} + 14 + 26-4 
Total Ce F AMTE. SERN SESE eras. SET RE 4,052 PA 4,073 | + 30 + 0-7 
MANUFACTURING 
Hood and kindrediproductes go) hcgdhns hens ccs he ph ae ns, 3 2,011 3, 243 5, 254 —4,511 —46§-2 
TEOXULLES ADPALEL. CLCi. coc ten ene cies oie cis tie aie ce eR OR TT meee SRINE 2,251 9,408 11, 659 + 158 + 1-4 
Lumber.and finished J1m ber: prog UCts . sciscerstesesessiciievesovsiortvavedsrovencnciciale 2,892 329 3,221 — 131 — 3-9 
Pulp and paper products and printing 1,284 1,074 2,358 | + 156 + 7-1 
Chemicals andvallied’ products. .... Jesus ¢-eitelicetes s+ 518 310 828 | — 180 —17-9 
Productsjor petroleum. andicoal sinatra reoneeemasvine 152 37 189 | — 66 —25-9 
Rubber products... se08 vcas2 dotbic st aimed obs corte tes 216 318 584 | — 104 —16-3 
Peat er ANG DEOGU CUS sc:snckevencnctor vslavslcaspoicuertuansovSoteas eA ee 420 758 1,178 — 8 — 6°6 
Stonenclay, and! glass) proguctsinc.. occa sae ele busnieiere esis 711 110 821 — 195 —19-2 
fromandisteclandiproducts: 4. e. ol. eel cee eee 1,819 166 1,985 |} — 195 — 9-0 
INOn=ferraus: Metals Be. F.0d. Ac ioc t ORs oo ois bE Aes desea 1,424 188 1,612 + 268 +19-9 
IMA GHINGY-= oe nec ste eee Mere ihe eM Becker EPR GIN, crclote OME Masten tai 1,759 439 2,198} — 68 — 3-0 
‘Lransportation equipment... 259.441 oie k ebb cos 6 damins. cr 1,215 46 1,261 — 294 —18-9 
Miscellanecousice sie Gene cos ty eyo sale TCs a ocie oa TU rata hares 463 481 944] + 32 + 3-5 
NGC 5c Sat Rote Seles AS Re es he a ATO Ie oe Ge I BE Sie hs 8 Sais 17,135 16,907 34,042 | —5,213 —13-3 
(CONSTRUCTION: cet 5 thy Maite riers 2 tre Me Nas onto Ritciscore coh RIUM «| <i checiciesece 14,938 54 14,992 | +41,708 +12-9 
PMBANSPORTA TION: 2, yo ch eT ric ie, aA ee ation ole 8.0 h AUG Es aiclw oko oPAES fo so -oiaevaseiessss 3,026 102 3,128 | + 86 + 2-8 
COMMUNICATION AND OTHER PUBLIC UTIMITIES..............cc eevee eee 1, 269 173 1,442 | + 435 +43 -2 
TRADE 
BS WhOlessi6 2. eek ee re os Sette oot aides bag oe he cucies stareseree.« 1, 834 619 2,453 — 179 — 6°8 
eben Pica cb ee ee MEE, Bens ce a citicrie so tee MERE ois a tveices 3,421 3, 801 7,222} + 19 + 0-3 
Rotel ac Mtr yaiteek 5 ae es ose OR sicte ech HES crs ed decane 5, 255 4,420 9,675 | — 160 — 1-6 
HINANCE, UNSURANCE, EVEAL, HISTATH 510. o0408 bece cece e else co oe e cleinns ne Dott 883 2,094} — 35 — 1-7 
SERVICE . 
SPAT OY STR S 4 A ON Sei As 6G cea Dies CURIS OS a A a: a 1,705 827 2,632 | — 45 — 1-8 
MOM CSICM an cc cts Melee oes tc tte tees hoe AE on ck Ae bes oe de nedag 200 3, 836 4,036 530 +15-1 
Personal ir teach tele ee Lace h Ec arele ct tte Ae whereha cietete: 1,372 4,764 6,186 | —2,291 —27-2 
(Custom And: TODA tee ne... cate ee ok REE cc ook dito ab oc eee oe cers 1,328 182 1,510 | — 124 — 7-6 
@ther'service ssf see aes See wioe had cts viele aM dee oc dees cos 1, 453 2,986 4,489 | + 101 + 2-3 
aD Chul sceeey Pectn ey rerereretevctaerscec avereheteboreveispaverestoveverstecaeustarorstoverevates oe sisrc 6,058 12,595 18,653 | —1,829 — 8-9 
All Industries.................... RM eeaielleraia citat netoete i icie risieytee sieie.s 74,098 35,481 | 109,579 | — 900 — 0-8 
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picking in Prince Edward Island and the same 
number were dispatched to potato fields in 
New Brunswick. 

In addition to transfers within Canada, there 
was a substantial movement of workers to 
the United States. Approximately 6,900 were 
recruited in Quebec and New Brunswick for 
harvesting operations in the New England 
states, In the mid-west sections, 700 Mani- 
toba workers were temporarily transferred to 
North Dakota and approximately 200 to the 
Montana sugar beet fields. 
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- The pressure of seasonal labour demand, 
especially in the southern districts of Ontario, 
was somewhat lessened by inclement weather 
and early frosts. 

Placements into agriculture reached their 
yearly high during September when 1,480 were 
effected per week as against 1,186 in the 
August weekly period. At the end of Sep- 
tember, 2,852 vacancies (including those re- 
ported in fishing’ and trapping) remained 
unfilled. 


Non-agricultural Industry 


Vacancies Notified—The demand for work- 
ers was strong during September since the 
high point in employment is usually reached 
around the beginning of October. The inten- 
sity of demand developed largely in the sea- 
sonally active agriculture, construction, and 
transportation industries; pressure was also 
added by a heavy recruiting program in log- 
ging. Employment in trade was stimulated 
by the opening of schools which created a 
sizable demand for temporary help. In the 
service industry, the influx of orders for immi- 
grant help strengthened the already heavy 
demand for this type of worker. 

Considerable spoilage among field crops les- 
sened labour needs in food processing. As a 


result, the severe labour shortage which 
appeared imminent did not materialize. 

By endeavouring to start logging opera- 
tions earlier in the season than usual, woods 
employers placed a considerable strain on 
manpower resources during September. The 
overall outlook for logging employment in 
the 1947-48 season, however, appeared to be 
satisfactory. Many farmers in the poor-crop 
areas were expected to enter woods employ- 


ment in order to supplement their reduced 


farm income. In addition, immigration was 
greatly increasing the work force. At the end 
of October, 3,000 of the proposed 4,500 dis- 
placed persons to be brought over for woods 
work had arrived in Canada. 


TABLE III.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATIONS AND BY SEX, 
AS AT OCTOBER 1, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers..............0...e.e00: 
Gllericals WOLRCrS iis Wake: so 5) toc Ce 6. cba ole a R ERROR le shared tes 
Sa Teshw orkers hse ot eke OL RM Ik LLM | Nea se apan 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers................0000: 


Nericuiture ane nristiing wytrrane yn remcna rt reatine tna ere iT ta) cai4 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers) 30 /)5.0.. [Geese oo oheislereiele 
Hoodtand*andred (products: ae ene cee ee ote eae 
Mextiless clothing seteasus een oe: esis tara Sm aaeaiene. oa 
um bér and wood products: 4.20 ole: ajace gabe ele ietel le susk stature 
Pulp ipapeniand wprinGin ge son, ke erie arate ce eevee ea cter ale Dobeea eras 
eather and products materi: vaste sis. ckcteevee tes sya spot ences 
Stone, clay and elass products: os cess sis kisler ee evotctere laake 
Metalworkang sii Saal eee Ae te eM aneie! ioo al hana 
Hilectrigal eis ccihtaatensdcvsrcimvarertets oe beicekephelhayonatotescrelepeyekeliys # 
‘Pransporbation/ eq UIpmientmaieiCe ey oe sae tee ee tees ae 
VETTE pe UNM LM Aa Ny acs lied Mec ana tulle tea Re uaeape 
ONSECUCELOTE Ae Re el RR RN Oe ee 12 Pa oa a 
‘Transportation (except seamen ieee... oss leteleale so.cielereteote s 
Communication and publie utility: 3.3.20 oes ees. 
Trade and Serviceh. Wye eb 5 kale ae Oe rsisi laser NOMA os slensponsr ete 


FPOreTVS Mey 3) She A ewes lsc iE Rtas kote ore Ma RMR at es CUP or me 


Unskilled: Workersis, oS. sie se elcid o sete «0's inna aller eetatNe yrs, siaeal ead 
Food and uhobacco Ra yes i), Peet och see cea upaaleris 
Lumber ‘and ‘lum ber products, RW 8... ty melon «a se diee« 
Metalworking FP boo. Ronee.) ok Amenertes «en Auenye 
Construction sae 4e eee ee si Oe Perales aes al nels 





Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 





Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1,374 460 1, 834 ole 777 4,094 
2, 003 3,452 5,455 5,419 11,024 16, 443 
2, 209 2,014 4, 223 2,882 4,182 7,064 
2,017 10, 294 PS 7,546 4,501 12,047 

130 a 137 840 2 842 
2,496 140 2,636 830 29 859 
35, 269 8,050 43,319 17, 857 87525 21,382 
326 131 457 385 171 556 
922 6, 480 7,402 295 1,685 1,980 
18,714 9 18, 743 683 3 ed 
282 182 194 125 319 
181 350 531 612 330 942 

67 4 71 46 20 66 
2,297 43 2,340 3, 248 172 3,420 
346 23 369 447 59 506 

69 3 Te 256 103 359 
PAIL G hi) sail etee 1,416 ADS lil. cobae pove re 433 
DO OO" Higiteee aioe ae 5,383 2,41 2 2,417 
1,019 7/ 1,026 3,506 26 O,Ooe 
Vy Be ea sr aie 112 92 1 93 
544 499 1,043 490 307 797 
2,917 208 3,125 3,161 367 3,528 
113 11 124 373 61 434 
561 80 641 1,221 62 1, 283 

28,394 11,013 39, 407 20,045 4,545 24,590 
Leda 3,017 4,288 415 587 1,002 
1, 643 127 1,770 541 129 670 
2,411 291 2,702 650 120 770 
9, 853 2 9,855 2,289 3 2,292 

13,216 7,576 20,792 16, 150 3,706 19, 856 

73,892 35,430 | 109,322 58,736 28,585 87,321 
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The number of vacancies reported to the 
National Employment Service continued to 
increase during September but at a much 
slower rate than was evident during August. 
The September level was sustained largely by 
a heavy demand for loggers which offset the 
decline in manufacturing requirements. Aver- 
age weekly vacancies in non-agricultural indus- 
try totalled 32,512 during September as 
against 31,794 one month before. 

The number of jobs remaining on file (in- 
cluding agriculture) reached their peak at 
mid-September when 117,000 were reported. 
Since that date unfilled vacancies had steadily 
declined, falling to 110,000 at the end of Sep- 
tember and 93,000 at October 30. 

Applicants Registering—Accelerated  sea- 
sonal activity drew additional workers into 
the labour force during September. Married 
women entered the labour market to aid in 
agriculture and in food processing plants. At 
the same time, part-time employment gave 
opportunities to students and retired persons. 
As seasonal. activity slackened over the next 
few months, these workers would again appear 
in the labour market. However, their release 
was not expected to create an unemployment 
problem since many of the seasonal workers 
were not interested in obtaining permanent 
work. 

The shifting of workers from summer to 
winter employment also increased registra- 
tions for work. Temporary workers in tourist 
resorts were returning to winter employment 
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in hotels, restaurants, and laundries. At the 
same time, logging employment was beginning 
to draw workers from construction and 
agriculture. 

Immigration provided a steady inflow of 
workers. A total of 5,000 immigrants arrived 
in Canada during July, and the rate of entry 
was stepped up considerably during August 
and September. The group movement of 
displaced persons alone had brought in 3,421 
persons by the end of October. The immigra- 
tion under the auspices of Premier Drew of 
Ontario eased the labour shortage situation in 
urban centres while immigration under private 
sponsorship provided various types of key 
men for industry. 

Unemployment, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, had fallen to 73,000, or 
1-4 per cent of the total labour force, at the 
mid-August date. It was generally felt that 
this represented the minimum to which unem- 
ployment could be reduced, since the figure 
included the physically handicapped, the 
elderly workers, the partially-qualified, and 
those temporarily out of work while changing 
jobs. , 

Approximately 31,000 persons registered for 
work during each week in September, indicat- 
ing an increase of 18 per cent over average 
weekly registrations for August. Workers 
were quickly absorbed into employment dur- 
ing the early part of September, with the 
number unplaced falling to 84,000 at mid- 
September. As labour needs tapered off, how- 


TABLE IV.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS AS 
REPORTED BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1947 


(Source. Form UIC 751) 
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COPS TENET TC Ae) (ee Ae RO A ELA SAPS CS ORI Se aA re) St 
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Weekly Average 


Cavey Referrals | Placements 
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03 RRS IE SIS) Sih SON 4,051 620 347 
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ever, the number unplaced began to accumu- 
late. By the end of September, the number 
on file had risen to 87,000 and by October 30 
totalled 96,000. 

Referrals—The urgency of seasonal demand 
greatly speeded up referral activity during 
September. Openings, being largely in the 
unskilled field, were easily matched to avail- 
able labour which had been narrowed down, 
for the most part, to that class of worker. 
Non-agricultural referrals rose by 11 per cent 
during September to average 24,881 per 
week. All main industry groups shared in 
the upswing, the most pronounced increases 
occurring in logging, followed: by substantial 
rises in trade and transportation. 

Referral activity, in relation to the supply 
of workers, indicated a substantial improve- 
ment over that reported in August. Whereas 
in August 44 per cent of available applicants 
(those on file at the beginning together with 
those registered during the period) were re- 
ferred to vacancies, by September the per- 
centage had risen to 52 per cent. The referral 
rate also indicated a marked increase in rela- 
tion to vacancies available. During September, 
46 per cent of available vacancies received 
referrals as against 42 per cent in August. 

Placements—The entry of many “non- 
workers”, i.e., married women, retired workers, 


etc., into the labour market during September . 


stimulated placement activity considerably. 
Placements jumped in all main industry classi- 
fications, with the exception of mining and 
construction. Non-agricultural placements 


averaged 15,198 per week, an eight per cent, 


increase over the August level. 

The current level fell short of that reported 
during September, 1946, however, when place- 
ments totalled 16,591 per week. 

The flow of workers to the woods was well 
below the comparative level in 1946, with 347 
entering each week as against 681 one year 
before. As agricultural activity subsided, how- 
ever, the rate of entry was expected to increase 
rapidly. Food processing plants received 
approximately 1,000 workers per week; by 
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the end of the month demand had largely 
been satisfied. Inactivity m meat plants due 
to labour disputes prevented the normal 
influx of seasonal workers at this time of 
year; the recent settlement of the strike, how- 
ever, should increase recruiting greatly during 
the early winter months. 

The start of heavy grain shipments increased 
labour needs in the transportation industry. 
Placements rose by 16 per cent during Sep- 
tember to average 849 per week. 


The employment situation for women con-. 
tinued to be one of severe labour shortages. 
The acute scarcity of women power in the 
service industry was easing somewhat due to 
immigration; at the end of October, 400 dis- 
placed persons had arrived to take up employ- 
ment in service establishments. In the more 
specialized. fields, women for nursing, teach- 
ing and secretarial work were im constant de- 
mand while few suitable applicants were 
available. 


The movement of Nova Scotia workers to 
Ontario industry slowed up considerably dur- 
ing September and October since’ the 
seasonally-active agricultural industries in the 
Maritimes were employing a large number of 
workers. By November 1, the number trans- 
ferred under this program totalled 2,585 
(2,299 men and 286 women). 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January 1937, to date:— 


- Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

LOS Teter, MSs Gace Re. By So 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
Db eos, ARAL Oe 2) bib suey 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
1 OS OR SN mV RVee Reg 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
1940 Foes eer cs 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
1:04 ee eRe ATS rts. 316, 168 191,595 507,763 
LQ AD alia cpinanieyn‘eh vert aan 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
TORS Ae. Wrest eee ee 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944, 026 
1A aOR Re ieee atu eetaes ecers 1,693, 119 46,798 1,739,917 
TORR ee Re 1,445, 692 47,889 1,493, 581 
DAG ee UA ameee Je 785, 593 73,819 859, 412 
1947 (39 weeks)....... 520, 736 74, 143 594, 879 


Special Placements 


The number of physically impaired workers 
seeking employment had fallen to 3,520 by 
the middle of September, as against 6,819 
one year before. Opportunities for the 
physically handicapped have been greatly 
broadened owing partly to the prevailing 
scarcity of workers. Although many em- 
ployers had accepted these workers only on 
a temporary basis, the favourable results 
obtained from their employ have led to a 
considerable number being given permanent 
jobs. 


Placement of handicapped persons rose 
slightly during the period August 15 to 
September 13, totalling 1,202 in comparison 
to 1,078 in the previous period. Officers from 
the special placement section of the Employ- 
ment Service, designed to deal with youth 
applicants, reported many youths were 
unwilling to accept jobs with low starting 
wages because of the high cost of living. 
Labour turnover of youthful workers was 
also a problem, especially in the labour 
shortage areas. 
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Executive and Professional Offices 


Placements effected in the Executive and 
Professional field during September surpassed 
all records since the beginning of 1946. The 
current rise reflected the absorption of immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom, the great 
proportion of whom have settled in Ontario 
and British Columbia. Seasonal influences 
also tended to stimulate placements during 


September. The re-opening of schools in- 
creased the hiring of teachers and instructors, 
while the demand for accountants was 


growing as the year-end closing of books 
approached. 

Placements averaged 75 per week during 
September as against 51 and 44 one month 


and one year before respectively. The 
accelerated placement rate led to a consider- — 
able reduction in the number of vacancies 
remaining on file. At the end of September 
1,569 positions continued unfilled in contrast 
to 1,700 one month before. 

The number reporting for work at Exec- 
utive and Professional offices increased 
markedly during September, weekly registra- 
tions jumping from 190 to 303. Reflecting 
this, unplaced applicants rose to 2,197 at 
October 2, an increase of 198 over the number 
on file five weeks before. 


Veterans 
Applications—The number of veterans The selective placement of physically 
entering employment offices increased con- handicapped veterans by the National 


siderably during September. The rise took 
place largely in the older age groups, veterans 
of World War I as well as dual service 
dischargees. This problem of discrimination 
against the older worker has been dealt with 
in some detail in the September issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

An average of 6,361 persons registered each 
week in September, in comparison with 6,057 
during the August period. 

Placements—Despite the increased registra- 
tion of job-seekers, placements declined 
slightly during September. In part this 
reflected the greater number of ex-service 
personnel getting jobs “on their own” rather 
than through the employment offices. Place- 
ments of ex-servicemen averaged 3,417 per 
week as against 3,536 in August. 


Employment Service has been an important 
contribution to the successful rehabilitation 
of ex-service personnel. During the period 
August 15 to September 13, 579 veterans 
received jobs, of whom 179 were placed by 
the Casualty Rehabilitation Officer of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Unplaced Applicants—The high level of 
seasonal activity resulted in a further scaling 
down in the number of unplaced ex-service- 
men. At September 25, the number of 
unplaced veterans stood at 21,548 representing 
a drop of 874 and 24,599 from that reported 
one month and one year before respectively. 

The number of applications registered for 
more than two weeks continued to fall off; 
at September 25, the number registered 
totalled 13,773, or 64 per cent of the total 
unplaced. 


Regional Analysis 


The following regional analysis is based on 
reports received from National Employment 
Service offices throughout the country. The 
report covers the month of September, 1947. 


Maritime Region 


The harvesting of potato and apple crops 
was underway, a satisfactory labour supply 
having been obtained through transferring 
workers within the region. There was marked 
improvement in activity at coal mines and 
metal working plants. 

Agriculture—An average grain crop had 
been harvested in Nova Scotia and New 


Brunswick while Prince Edward Island re- 


ported an excellent year for all grains, 


Potato picking in New Brunswick had 
reached its peak and there were indications 
that the yield would surpass that of last year. 
Five hundred men had been moved into the 
potato fields from other parts of the region 
and still more help was needed. However, it 
was thought that the needs would be met by 
pickers being released in areas where work 
had been completed. Prince Edward Island 
potato harvest was getting underway, the 
peak expected about the second week in 
October. Plans had been made to bring in a 
train load of workers from Cape Breton area 
to augment the existing supply of labour. 
About 500 workers were dispatched for har- 
vest work in the state of Maine. 


o 
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Up until the end of September, all demands Logging—Total Maritime lumber cut for 
for fruit pickers in the Annapolis Valley had 1946-47 was estimated at 800,000,000 board 
been met and.it was expected that future feet, about 40 per cent going to domestic mar- 
requirements could be supplied from within kets, 30 per cent to the United Kingdom and 
the province. However, a shortage of ware- the balance to the United States and other 
house workers may develop later. countries. 
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Pulp operations had also been extensive this 
year. Standing orders for over 1,000 woods- 
men have been on file since early summer. 


Mining—As operations gained momentum 
output was increased. However, the tem- 
porary shortage of coal cars and experienced 
miners had to.a degree limited production. 

A new hard rock tunnelling project, expected 
to prolong the life of No. 18 Colliery by 
approximately 25 years, had been decided 
upon by the Dominion Coal Co.; work on the 
project was to start as soon as the’ machinery 
arrived. This will give employment to about 
50 additional men. The change from the 
present system to mechanized mining was fur- 
ther advanced by the acceptance, by a referen- 
dum vote of the miners, of a new schedule 
of rates covering various operations. 

The continuing dry weather during the last 
two months had been a great asset to the peat 
industry and a heavy cut had resulted. By 
the end of the month operations were mostly 
confined to drying, storing and shipping. 

The gypsum plant was working at capacity 
with a good supply of labour and materials 
available. 


Manufacturing —Material shortages in heavy 
industry which had been bottlenecks in the 
past, seemed to be easing. Labour demands, 
except for a few highly skilled workers, were 
being filled. 

The Sydney Steel Plant announced that they 
were expanding their present plant and would 
require an additional 200 men. The Eastern 
Car Co., New Glasgow, had started work on 
the 1,700 box cars for the C.N.R. which was 
expected to give steady employment to about 
1,200 men for the coming year. 

Demand for male help in light industry 
was slight but females were required at sev- 
eral points especially in the candy making 
industry. 

The shut-down of the Mahone Bay Ship- 
building Co. had affected about 40 carpenters 
and labourers. However, it was expected that 
they would be readily placed in other jobs 
until new contracts were obtained by the 
company. The working force at the Halifax 
Shipyards was larger than usual but owing 
to the completion of contracts for Canadian 
Navy destroyers, a temporary lay-off was 
anticipated pending the approval of plans for 
three ships for the Argentina Government. 
Work on the Argentine order was expected to 
begin early in November. 


Construction—The extensive construction 
programs reported from all points created a 
demand for carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers 
and plumbers. A cement shortage had delayed 
many projects; some which were expected to 
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be completed this fall will be held up until 
next spring. 

Favourable progress was made on the pulp 
mills and hydro plant in the Newcastle area 
while projects in the Saint John area were 
being hindered by a carpenters’ strike. The 
pier on Prince Edward Island which had 
employed 125 men expected a 50 per cent 
cut-back in employment when operations were 
curtailed for the winter months. 


Transportation—The restriction of imports 
into the British West Indies was causing con- 
cern among Halifax shippers as it would 
reduce shipments through that port consider- 
ably and thus decrease the number of open- 
ings for stevedores during the winter. Grain 
and lumber shipments had slowed down. 


Quebec Region 


Reports indicated that the poor yield in the 
agriculture and fishing industries was forcing 
men to turn to other forms of work—especially 
woods operations. 


Agriculture —Harvesting was practically 
over, yields being far below those of normal 
years. A great number of farmers were 
engaged in fall ploughing while others were 
proceeding to jobs in the logging or construc- 
tion industries. 

The movement of about 5,700 workers to the 
United States for the harvesting of vegetables 
took place between September 17 to 25. The 
majority of these will have returned by the 
end of October. 


Logging—During September, the movement 
of men to the woods increased by 10,000, 
reflecting the early completion of fishing and 
agricultural programs. In spite of this and 
the uncertain factors in the exporting field, 
additional men were still needed. However, 
it was not expected that the number of men 
engaged in woods operations during the coming 
season would be greatly enlarged; most 
operators were specifying skilled workers 
which limited the number which would be 
eligible. 

Fishing—Fishing was almost completed. 
The reduced catches and the low prices being 
paid for cod had been given as the cause for 
the short season. 


Mining—Mines which were in the early 
stages of development were not seriously 
handicapped by the shortage of workers but 
producing mines were in a critical position 
due to the extremely limited supply and a 
high labour turnover. Operators were 
anxiously awaiting assistance through 
immigration. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
AUGUST 29 TO OCTOBER 2, 1947 


(SouRCcE Uticg 751) 


















Vacancies Applicants 
Ofg Regis- 
ape Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during —_————_——— end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular } Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.......................... 1,011 764 619 434 361 42 620 
Charlotvetowmi rus pistes ne cca wok ee inane 611 329 472 328 251 42 436 
UMIMESrSide’., LURE Le OT) ET Fre BRET 400 345 147 106 [TOS eee 184 
INOVATISCOGLA are crte ce eee nt eae 3,821 1,502 6,624 4,536 2,205 250 9,294 
Amiherstte:... eit. Sees ie eee oP WEN 57 2 AGE, VNPRET GOI ET Rae Aa A Te 348 
DBiagewatort. oc. eke toe cy ee a 33 23 137 57 26:cle dS aeeake: 174 
IDEN aw aaKoya kel oUt ua) SR lormptac Aan <b odicla a MOR leche uni tet” Cail 152 122 374 144 90 6 471 
Glace. Bay adler. ahh oegasol: vegete cd 100 2 345 231 OQ ames ee 872 
ET AAS 3h thes only ean pee eae a CES IT eR 1, 226 602 1,940 1, 232 581 71 2,544 
Inverness \ wate © jcreeehee ad: SRP AL AGL £ oa DOM. Seer 163 71 (ata eset, UI v9? 182 
Kentville: ; Biicewyln . bid coder yiie wal 834 475 360 361 296 2 319 
DER VET DOO Breanna. GS }OtLstht 110k OTe ae oc 15 8 178 28. Culeees tae 207 
INew: (GIlSSZOW. nek cet hee Oe oot ey: 503 41 835 699 407 oF 1,047 
ING wi WV aterrord yas et aie meetin ek cea tT 2ST PR ae 228 ZS MMe ce ean Pea eee eh 0 
North Sydney), Mere eee eke 55 10 177 114 47 if 193 
PIGhOUR SN AMRGe Ha ae a ee Sa! pace e acu 43 9 121 70 74 hal Neneateaaacr nares Are 170 
Spring hall arene eee en en ee None 13 1 62 16 OH 28. SAMs, 207 
ON CObITEN cee RUC tS Will ndiana smana li dati neat Ui 368 28 845 726 265 113 1,136 
Sydney. Mines Aware gant rr Tea ha 62 3 112 159 C2 Reet mee 341 
LULA a RSet est tin SM, Remar keane Ph. gan Ne a 250 150 321 290 138 seers eee 177 
NWATIMOUGH- Sel burne tere nr meep men Tien ee 12 26 262 150 Ye erseacies se 476 
INGIT BSTUsticwrsele sh Fe Ae Rate aw likes 5,404 3,673 5,243 3,469 
Bathurph ye CM SNe ree he Os le CN 261 253 111 171 
Campbeliton: i235 teak va ee gt a Ul ye al 307 141 360 183 
INGMUNStOMS re eee Le meee ee etna” 674 635 704 52 
Brederictong tel... to. 7 mace... teece, ok 804 754 249 103 
MINCOU. series heron amnceahenteines Aiea J Abe gon age ooh Sik 113 70 143 26 
Moncton! Bie), neato auen neem 1, 294 883 1, 493 1,036 
Noweastle na: woiomnd ahi ger caelin de cud: due 109 31 116 170 
Sant Obn.c eee eat eee yc tie ne ee 997 511 1,603 1,522 
SUMO LEDNeOM owen tulniyetaedieaieile ame ee ae 45 155 76 
SUSSEX). Societe PUNE Reese a | 75 61 73 48 
WOGUStOCK ucts darter ete re nee Gee eee 725 179 294 22 
Quebec 54. a Me. ee Rueda ta ee ee 46,381 32,630 38,025 22,332 
INSDESLOSS See tet ie 164 242 169 51 
Beavubarnoma sad. ARCes AEN, OOe ey 194 66 220 175 
Bucking hang: oy ode hae 7s See Bs elo Spee hey 108 50 95 60 
Wansapecal tah 25 We boul dre wince eee 118 133 118 62 
Chandler agra: LUA ial NUL Be rm AL 91 131 | 102 123 
Benese eit dere Oe ee re ee 1, 841 1,396 317 195 
AA a RARE, PENSE: 3 BUR AOR OS 3 OE ta 0 88 50 30 
OBE REE ier sek ne eee aes 50 69 42 52 
358 166 554 346 
89 19 239 69 
112 133 42 34 
343 313 241 103 
1,040 739 907 1,126 
293 299 269 237 
159 109 187 167 
244 129 188 144 
106 87 76 94 
310 242 107 71 
Se SAIS Fie earn Maree Tne ke 593 257 844 518 
28 46 447 191 
fk BE OE a Ue SL rl 185 153 116 74 
pai Prot ful oil ao Maia, o Riohesa aie ee dare Roe acc te EON 780 902 85 42 
Ad 5 ot HAE BM Rene na 172 87 577 28 
SLM AeN RV OMe Re, Sheer bang mew 70 98 45 33 
Motitmagiy..oshO ZO. . Bw. MO oe D 202 234 767 87 
Montrealomanuc sack yee 21,261 15,566 16, 144 8,458 
PiMssisy Ga tL tance eee ee et ei ee 3 31 
DorbAlined $ieh. 28. ONS ee Tre Be 438 335 3 33 
CQOUBDEO AF Mi cn Ce ene hie 2,938 1,697 4,459 4,098 
FICHMONG o5.c su bien Grecia ee 5 31 
Rimouskige ss eee 2,237 2,705 161 138 
Ativiere Ga LOU ose he en 9 434 2 alt 143 
Rouyaione .. ete | duane. . ita wee leeckiin . ay 943 650 672 161 
SHR AGATE. cry bani ped eed ny wrk, Wop cig 318 206 126 29 
Ste. Anne de’ Bellevue: 509 59 49 83 69 
Stee hhereke ni Abci cee, the GaN a Wee Roan 313 187 253 77 
St. Geotges:.de Beauce).. :1’.40h. ee nk. ce 928 192 804 75 
St) Hyatinthess : Ui U.S Ort 279 800 409 386 
Shand OF Bertil peach Wc te 1c aisle aU? oe alg 550 463 808 135 
SG. SOROME. yes Ace een eat nel ee eee 302 106 393 208 
StiiJéseph dyAlmat oe Law oe Py 59 36 76 Ud 
Shawihigan Walle. oss; ae aie ye el 349 56 649 620 
Sherbrookees bee oe ee 863 381 692 165 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—___—_—————_| end of 
period period ‘period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

eg i DOT ey 9 ey “on te ruts RAN 
Sorel opie eee 365 el 387 324 DA Ning Us os GE a 298 
Thetford Mines 185 120 298 286 OG Weare tah 240 
Phree Riversoe weet er ee 738 248 940 896 419 2 2,116 
Ward On Saat, | ete Cte TORS Gyn: 4,556 2,179 210 152 Dal Veamer anes Sires 87 
Walley Relic’. wanvins tok wretch oe otk, 5 Ma bee 419 174 443 336 OS Fe wera sO 423 
ViCtOTIAVIIO. 7. 50cd.0e.... chee. ee 382 158 313 281 Asya (ete Saks SOR 122 
SonGario. Seem sis see | ee ee 71,656 53,571 53,981 52,855 28,989 3,769 24,942 
AIUPHOE. SO eet. e,. L e  eee 601 588 164 175 iid al eee ese ree oe 37 
BITIG SS, SIA ® 325 104 319 324 DOB ite tre cetera 95 
‘Belleviller’® 5... ke 381 225 316 446 ASR ets eee 266 
pracebridseyen Vl Oy. | STREET 213 144 164 177 AG eer 54 
Brampton es cvad Paves y, bk con LL Ji, 161 175 53 49 SOT ave e ee 34 
Dranciorl es, cout Qe. cc cette ek ee 966 807 839 706 430 42 314 
Brociivillen. 655, (hee) Sb NG 183 116 255 180 ily? 20 105 
Carleton Piste: ....4, 0. ct ee Lee 28 20 62 31 Die hy en Ae 20 
OhatharmVnnticen. Ate, te ved With ae do eis t 650 338 617 577 335 104 207 
ODOT ale ee Ee UNO) wae 142 33 161 151 139 5 36 
Collingwood) 0+. SEOs la ® SaaS TE Pea 98 84 42 43 OA a UR REE id 63 
Cornwall....... 858 166 942 958 585 65 458 
POU bee on, hare earl ee ee ce oh 93 45 117 115 95: leiaencteer 23 
CEEUS ME es Fes ee ee ee ae ee 43 91 46 49 ial Rit eeehle hd 2 
Hort rie 40.5 170 28 202 166 AGShonc ee ee 113 
art I rancess 0 serer ens ane wat aie 448 416 126 119 75 2 51 
Lot OR CEC Ss | Ree meg RI) Dig Oe On A 1,251 1,014 664 566 SAR AINE ye 238 
CATES, SIE NS ALN 6 SS i Sea ae 9 Se 576 668 171 150 ned Le crc cay Meat Ae 81 
RananOg UE Ae: SUE OR: SUEDE CRS OP TORS 41 12 45 33 17 14 27 
OUOrIGI EE ster host meric PS Lem 222 167 127 115 69 4 30 
a) De Dk CI Pe alg IM, UB af a Dh 722 488 516 509 S00 TRA Se 164 
Framitton” 3... Soca. Reeton 1. 5, 111 4,255 5, 132 5,447 2,278 371 2,177 
Hawkesbury TOUTORD CREAT MN anchor Mabaso DIE Ub did Bin 119 57 165 102 4 105 
BESOISOL CEC M SN enonks (Gib e vie et 81 93 55 58 79 2 19 
Mepuskasing 4) 5). helt. ee Ae te ene 155 509 94 92 O77 a ree 11 
BRONGES Poiias .c. tment cn ech ean, 522 508 106 84 TO Hoe nat Wein 84 
HSINGStOn teehee te 844 307 985 1,010 596 14 660 
maine land) Lalas io, che OP et eg 663 471 670 6 302 20 253 
Kitchener-Waterloo 1,160 1,249 615 740 403 24 155 
PAMINSUO usin li aah eek ee Tk he 176 50 227 251 LIne 92 
LEE G. Spigot | ay mR RN a Ila 196 46 185 181 104 ieee 93 
Distowel ty. ee, ho Aga hcg A 55 80 46 51 DY UL AUe anaes, Canale 29 
TORO OR Rae. oil Sra Mae oy ee | PERS hom hae 2,695 2,031 1,805 2,306 1,117 122 576 
PIER Ca Ore Saas, ot epee a ee 165 156 69 LOO; Ri Nene 43 
NB VAnCG. Oe, J Gee. MRA, Pere 79 38 69 90 SY a ON Ar 44 
Newmarket.... 116 204 96 75 Steer ose oe 70 
BC, A OPORei  eme Lee ee ee 1,016 704 938 818 O36 cae 290 
Dieare HAUS ep esh oe ck, Vane sired il ee 2 750 263 719 876 448 8 247 
BOTURLB ay et ee ch Pe oP amed, 4 531 242 572 570 412 46 90 
Ag AL cggidapet tale He “agli S| «les aL Kodapt Ho 223 141 323 230 * 120 13 197 
ESE BO ap er 2 nen a) NIG Bae 1,442 709 1,419 1, 483 856 11 1,241 
NSS OS Bc I sh A Ba, Be 2,775 1,391 3,272 2,552 959 352 3,237 
Owen Sound...» 375 242 245 295 TSS A eee 118 
PREY SOURED AS ere yo lI) SORE as ol eee 74 28 89 55 Boe tks ops 39 
ECGOLOEO. tt Ut mre Ob eeie fd eee 587 610 401 344 211 2 121 
ELC: (COR Me EN SET Te 220 82 207 198 161 4 60 
Peterborough, Sefeiar abe ta cycteiees ciche ROEM @ie:. AeA. oe: 697 219 1,119 1,174 HSS) Mel votevecs: sucka 396 
2a a ee alan ree le AIS Bly Lal are ot 112 26 62 97 Lt As Aula tare 17 
a EG T oE a i ded oR Ri 3,290 3,489 775 566 BAK ST INS. arta 322 
DOLD COMMOTNe ee dane de ck eee cd eee 244 269 270 183 178 4 163 
IROUE EL OPO radcrshey igh teepelch Mays A deshe eakenicic be pear 120 135 82 95 5 SU aes eas 20 
PaCSCOLie, ue Mahe Abel ie mtd 49 29 54 4} ASIP Oe de cb 44 
CLORIT CW a ARS GAG ite eee cea 320 224 220 243 132 3 53 
CoA Ath arines es cn ceihy .. 5. lkrnay dt alals Meal asin... 1,618 766 1,332 1,411 770 76 702 
De OLEH Ltrs ot et, oe ee. een 580 274 325 12 166 5 131 
Sarmiah-eui;. .¢ 566 306 486 463 309 4 154 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,306 962 632 577 AAQ) yes! epee ae 251 
Simeoe,..! 0... 573 436 371 357 260 1 89 
Sioundookartast 6 pon! Gier: aie. tas. Figures included with Winnipeg 
Prete as al ees te ane ee ag te eg 149 74 120 139 LOM Ne 0 eras. shone 105 
Stratfords)... 392 222 ay) 381 141 82 110 
Sruseeon alles, Ain. ue. tea: 2 ee oneaeeeE 202 53 207 185 TOM eae ates 56 
re Te | i ar Wan eh eal a i 1,896 2,095 1,303 i Dea lyre 1,165 65 619 
Allaee bury titi VIO GIG on st . cde! cd) 182 51 120 1S DOR es eae 30 
AWS a aT OE Ce RINT URRY at OP eI ep 1,930 1,688 1,108 954 725 35 508 
OTERO ATR RSET er Ee, Pion ee 24,552 20,189 15,197 15,325 7,965 1,806 5,027 
erento st ieee ceed) nets er. Plisniem elie 359 114 128 184 GA INR St ae 31 
MI IROE DON Oe re Wo ae hele Bg 4. 64 179 94 101 A 43 
Wallasebtnget) . S08 Pe Cele? ae CE Ty” 228 133 96 66 45M ee ee eae 50 
Wiellanuirchreerets |... tee tivereies ater, btn cobs. 657 370 672 635 287 7 350 
RVERIAE Ree eee At ar ee pee no Be eee 463 326 379 340 GG is sete ee 103 
Windsorw. Stipa, a Zook 399 3,668 Bear 1,328 432 3,024 


OCA STENG eR aan a, ey OP el hae tee 284 461 220 203 LOS etna eas ces 75 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Om Regis- 
ce Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

MV amIGOD ah ated aye 3.6 ¢ dic oes © os lee BERIT 10,755 §,412 10,892 9,746 4,695 1,619 5,174 
FSTANCODG deca oe aia au aise tee Oe dagen oe ee Seah oe 1,042 568 771 755 B28" |. cco conde: 278 
ND AUPMINE Re ae acca eho See eons Os eres o eretaels 283 210 173 161 62 8 81 
BM EOM os eo totais Oe SoR EE ree cole Reet 113 70 155 110 59 38 76 
Bontareda Prairies spaces so teBtne sc sc sts setae ols 173 98 218 187 63 36 135 
SYST ATA alee hai SiNithh Seog tenet, Ayden spay ea hie 73 11 96 82 PAR ERs SSS 24 
Re PASH wes, ae... to avatcpepsane 0: sche MI IsCa ts e's s bfeeee ke 110 At Oil 88 77 OM ee ede fn 49 
AWANTIDEC RE week ucana tes maiearepeR keke ce eae cite ste 8,961 4,345 9,391 - 8,374 3,794 ibs aypre 4,531 
Mackatchewan ooo. b. Gonens css beehme cs ce <b Seem el 5,617 2,461 6,175 5,649 2,491 674 25750 
IISECVANN. whoo dele ohcrk oe Sa ORe Gee Rae ae 214 14 112 109 ODS aareer- eae 20 
IMOOSEIDE Ws) cera te techs nee a tbaa os cenaite Biba hats 705 255 779 685 364 78 292 
North Bathlerord'. th gene ou uae econ cere eet eke 314 217 164 143 84 2 136 
Brince Alberts .: s cctsao eck ore nome bine lee ornate gett. 541 261 767 699 311 20 438 
ROG IDAE Losers che aici ate Gare cee O a BENE Sete AEBS eae 1,704 524 1,960 2,075 763 398 492 
PAskabOOMy nde sw vortonmi tee oi ae Bee ee rom ermNEs a 1,471 665 1,792 1,500 548 165 1, 102 
Switt Current. sess b ime oc oe he eae eps. 123 66 155 108 BS itcee ere a 109 
WEVADUTTI ee liabins tile nate Son een BE avian sling ocr 335 140 218 200 185 52 
OP KCONE pee ols ee Pes ee eae EES acces Bieta es 210 186 228 130 76 109 
ADCP tayo ce ee ne fe ea eee RE ee 10,258 3,830 10,636 9,909 5,778 927 3,966 

Black Diamond Meaaa ieee eee ee aoe aoe: 8 Phe amen eal lene Sears 1 
Bi LaIVMOPC rs arc pense dete eo ioe ME Eo Ne RAE oe 104 263 35 22 A el lecistre cca 32 
Cal ary Ae mete. wed atoms iels > aes Lees eo eee ERS » 3, 853 984 4,285 4,042 2,390 388 1,781 
Drumheller 157 72 ita 113 OA | aeeees 51 
EGINIOM CONE cere ete oa creole sie ea are ae oe aie oe 4,297 1,338 5,061 4,813 2,459 519 1,669 
ELSON a ietees wie us tee RMS ls Mate R SE ee AD Gen 318 219 92 74 LOGS AAR 39 
Lethbridge 1,058 510 557 519 469 16 180 
Medicine: Ehat ree. hasta fase Sia cbc sain tee ake 191 243 283 187 77 ital 
CCE COT ye ike Pieraiele eadacal die Pate ciiocslcnase, Mepis 259 198 144 136 5 A a bah, 8k 25 
British Columbia........... Qu Rae oon Mee oe: 18,662 6,275 23,259 17,382 9,948 1,232 14,749 
GPU wacloten, fey se naeccs aniie debs oe Rae 156 35 211 191 154 84 
Wourtenayey occ. oe easier See ihe eee Meee 262 210 113 67 AO Rateraeena ate 80 
Cranbroolkagen aca domevae bale elk ake e ce eeR ee 22t 187 107 107 Ee ener ne 47 
Dawson Creek ho tinecdicc vedo Gauelc eee haben 204 128 112 110 VAG ec aati 29 
EE TATIG ATL! cress ss ot batter ec cromahe ghetto die Benue eee oe eRe ee 253 102 225 220 154 96 
EKamIlGODS as acct ouatee chm Dee Ee On ee cl ERE 411 252 235 184 225 See er ee ar 142 
Ielownains io i censtars sata ee nec one eee oe 269 39 174 211 138 12 35 
IN ANATING Seats ale chloro icke etl ee eerie era oe 231 149 201 220 149 i3 114 
Nelson een olsiasscn da tacterae sae WER BCU Es 220 182 105 94 77 69 
News Westminster. fone. cui clea edu wiht icle cle cee is 822 OATS 1,444 792 413 28 1, 466 
North VanGOUuver . de ae cals ocectiete oars alert cdate cil 383 61 631 384 QT OR aaeen tee 585 
RONIGECHOR Ae lee a eon ede aaphese ce RABIN oceehe ere 242 115 240 206 96 99 
ort Al bernie. . take nen eee Meee cs ee eee 330 83 326 277 WOT Ah cers anes 143 
Prince George... 2). weselsccead eee oh eee 957 322 889 948 856 47 
PPATINCO OIPEL Glass spo clalaree Ulence aun ee roee e efeniets 281 21 379 359 Ye Ral eine cde a a8 128 
IBLINCELONI sins ous ake ce ns, Meee ence Eee : 136 81 113 114 OO Speer 40 
BLA ses meee sca lace rectchatcee sce ote ee GE ome Soo oie: 473 314 36 316 285 1 161 
IWANGOUVEr. cals onthe ere es sean eek cee: 10, 874 2,868 15,219 10, 845 5, 262 1,016 9,742 
IWGENON Ae koe tae hicks toa eee eee 306 12 230 172 15 ieeemapar et) ee Tes 103 
DV TC LORI ae a eres oan ery va ek aie ak cette seis 1,409 555 HAMAS) 1,412 748 143 1,484 
Whitehorse cues OMA ataals store ceca a iene tat are Seaver oon 179 167 148 Li oeidternske eter: 55 
CAMS ate en oe eae eo ec oie ie le ae ers 173,565 | 110,028 | 155,454 | 137,484 73,043 10,348 87,236 
ALES Pesaran es cicveste cpa dtcce te ae ds aitacos ore DRT 126, 028 74, 189 109, 726 95,737 55,369 4,608 58, 629 
Bemialegt ice ceo oh nore tite toate stele ae ele creeiee 47,537 35, 839 45,728 41,747 17,674 5,740 28, 607 


Manufacturing —Industrial activity remained 
high during the month. Heavy steel indus- 
tries were forging ahead although somewhat 
hampered by material scarcities. Textile 
plants were busy but labour shortages 
persisted in most districts. Shoe manufac- 
turing, on the other hand, was being curtailed 
due to decreased demand and a scarcity of 
some grades of leathers. 

Newsprint production had increased. 

It was announced that in the near future 
a new commercial alcohol plant would open 





at Gatineau which would draw workers from 
the town and surrounding district. The newly- 
opened electric meter plant in Quebec was 
expected to give employment to approxi- 
mately 300 women and 50 men when produc- 
tion gets underway. 

The Montreal Locomotive and Canadian 
Car & Foundry were busy on C.P.R. con- 
tracts which would carry them well into 1948. 
Canadair had already reduced its staff and 
further reductions appeared imminent as 
contracts were completed. 
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Activity in shipbuilding yards was forging 
ahead in an endeavour to complete as much 
work as possible before freeze up. ‘There 
was an acute shortage of pipe-fitters and 
electric welders. Canadian Vickers Ltd. was 
re-opening its welding school to train helpers. 


Construction—Residential building was 
somewhat retarded as the supply of material 
and trained workers, especially bricklayers and 
plasterers, was spotty. Large construction 
projects which offered longer terms of 
employment were drawing off the more con- 
stant flow of both labour and materials. 
These hindrances were more apparent in 
rural districts. 

Road construction was at its peak as 
contractors were pressing ahead to have the 
jobs completed before the cold weather began. 


Transportation—There was some tapering 
off of harbour activity in the Montreal area 
due to the lack of grain cargoes for overseas. 
Lake and coastal shipping continued busy. 

Air travel was increasing, a new service 
between Montreal and Shannon, Ireland, being 
inaugurated in September. 


Ontario Region 


A continually increasing labour shortage 
had become a primary obstacle of many 
industries in the Province. Seasonal labour 
in particular was in short supply. 


Agriculture——Harvesting operations had 
made good progress until September 22, when 
a widespread frost damaged many crops, 
especially tomatoes and burley tobacco. The 
demand for labour in the special crop areas 
such as peach, apple and grape districts, was 
heavy. 

It was felt that the inferior hay and grain 
crops, the frost damaged fodder corn, and the 
marked cost increase in concentrated feeds 
would have an adverse effect on the livestock 
industry. 

A number of British and Dutch immigrants 
had been satisfactorily placed. 


Logging.—There was a decided decrease in 
the number of orders for bushmen and no 
demand for unskilled workers. However, 
statistics showed that there were 60 per cent 
more men engaged in pulp cutting than in 
the month of September last year. 

‘Many families had moved to the woods for 
the season thereby providing much needed 
stability in woods labour. The influx of 
workers from the poor-crop areas of Quebec 
and displaced persons from Europe had aided 
greatly in filling immediate needs. 
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Mining.—Despite the loss of student labour 
and the usual turnover, the labour force in 
base metal mines was increasing. The com- 
bined drive for workers by National Employ- 
ment Service officers and the International 
Nickel Co. through circulating orders, adver- 
tising and provision of fares, had resulted in 
approximately 400 placements during the 
month. 

On the other hand, the situation in gold 
mining camps was becoming serious. Single 
experienced miners were leaving in large 
numbers for more lucrative employment. 

Production schedules were seriously threat- 
ened by the acute shortage of workers and 
there was fear that present mining sites may 
develop into ghost towns. 


Manufacturing—While materials appeared 


‘to be in better supply, some bottlenecks 


were still apparent. There was evidence of 
heavy migration from outdoor activities to 
indoor work although the movement was 
restricted by the lack of housing in industrial 
towns. 

Steel and iron centres reported continued 
shortages of foundry workers, buffers and 
polishers, and trained toolmakers. \Machine 
tool operators and workers in agricultural 
implement and aluminum plants were in light 
demand. 

The manufacture of building materials had 
been severely handicapped by the scarcity of 
workers, brick plants in particular found it 
difficult to maintain adequate work crews. 


There were few labour shortages in news- 
print mills but turnover was heavy among 
mill yard workers. Paper mills generally had 
an, adequate staff. 


Tannery operators feared that the prevailing 
strike of meat packers would be reflected in 
the flow of hides and which in turn would 
affect shoe and fancy leather goods factories. 
The call for help at textile mills was unabated 
and plants were curtailing operations due to 
labour scarcities. 

Packing houses, not affected by the current 
labour dispute, were operating under a heavier 
burden and needed additional help. The 
frost had virtually halted operations in many 
canning plants which had placed substantial 
orders for temporary help for the processing 
of the tomato crop. 


Construction—Work on industrial and 
residential projects was being pushed forward 
so as to have projects housed in before the 
end of the fine weather. Skilled tradesmen 
continued to be in short supply with an 
increasing demand for labourers. Many 
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offices reported a shortage of materials which 
was retarding progress. 

The number and size of new contracts for 
municipal and industrial developments indi- 
cated a heavy building program for the 1948 
season. 

Transportation—As passenger service on 
the Great Lakes had been discontinued for 
this year, there was only a slight demand 
for unlicensed personnel on freighters. 


Prairie Region 


The situation in the Prairie Region had 
been one of mass labour movements, inter- 
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provincial and across-the-border. Many in- 
dustries reported that a number of workers 
were absent for a month or more during the 
harvesting period. 


Agriculture—Manitoba passed over the peak 
of labour demand the first week of the 
month and Saskatchewan by the close of the 
period. During that time harvesting opera- 
tions in the former had been completed and 
the workers thus released were being moved 
to harvest fields farther west. 

The sugar beet harvest had begun in 
Manitoba and sufficient labour was available 
as Polish veterans had returned from 
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A BTICUIOCUTGS a ole eee ee eee as 779} =178 1| 627} 308 2| 1,063}: 621)...... 3,636} 1,633) 703 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping........ 2 lenis: 2 i NN te oe § dl Beers o See BY lathe Seed otal bes: Ad 
Forestry and Logging. 2005. NG. ee ei oe. 982} I181]...... 1,840} 228)..... .|16,937 459|e eens 
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temporary employment in the grain fields. 
The advent of snow and rain had retarded 
work in Alberta but it was gaining momentum 
by the end of the period. 

Arrangements were made for the movement 
of approximately 1,000 Manitoba potato 
pickers to North Dakota, while preliminary 
arrangements were under consideration for a 
similar movement of beet workers to the 
Milk River irrigation district in Montana and 
from Saskatchewan to ‘North Dakota. 

Very few requests for winter help had been 
received. 


Logging—It was estimated that a working 
force of 15,000 men would be required for 
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logging operations in the Lakehead region 
and authorities were expecting that no diffi- 
culty would be encountered in maintaining 
this force. The influx of workers from the 
Prairie provinces which numbered approxi- 
mately (13,000 last year, was not expected to 
start for at least another month. The new 
wage agreement effective September 1 improv- 
ing the wage rates would be an added 
inducement. 

It was expected that the Saskatchewan cut 
would be greater than in the last two years 
due to the easing of provincial restrictions. 
Alberta reported that activity would not be 
on a large scale for at least another month. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES, JULY 4, 1947 TO OCTOBER 2, 1947 
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Fishing —The fall fishing in Lake Winnipeg 
was in progress, approximately 1,000 persons 
being engaged in the industry. In the Fort 
Francis area fishermen continued to get 
excellent catches, and prices had remained 
steady. 


Mining—tThe response to mining needs was 
slow but it was thought that it would pick 
up once harvesting operations were com- 
pleted. Demand in base metal mining at 
Flin Flom and the strike-bound Sherritt- 
Gordon mines was quiet but Steep Rock 
Iron mines reported increased activity and a 
shortage of labourers. 

Gold mines in the Geraldton-Beardmore 
area were seeking 70 experienced miners and 
100 mine beginners—the latter group being 
recruited in the (Maritimes. 

Coal mines in the Edmonton district were 
in full production, the most apparent hindrance 
being the shortage of rail cars. At other 
mines reports pointed out that a general 
scarcity of workers prevailed—the lack of 
suitable living accommodation being the 
foremost hindrance in securing a complete 
working force. 


Manufacturing—Saw and planer mills in 
the Lakehead area were very active, working 
full time with adequate staffs. In the 
Edmonton district many of the mills were 
closed for the annual overhauling and repairs 
while employees were engaged in harvesting 
operations. 

Meat packing was practically at a stand 
still due to the current strike. Packers were 
expecting a heavy run of stock once the 
plants re-open. Vegetable canning plants 
had completed their season’s operations and 
shut downs were expected in the near future. 

Activity in grain handling at the Lakehead 
elevators was high. It was not anticipated 
that there would be any difficulty in supplying 
help. 

(Manufacturers of construction materials 
such as brick, cinderblock and wallboard, were 
working at péak capacity to supply the 
pressing needs for these materials. Sash and 
door manufacturers were being seriously 
hindered by the acute shortage of glass. 


Construction—Despite the scarcity of 
certain building supplies, the construction of 
dwellings, particularly veterans’ homes, was 
keeping well up to summer activity. Skilled 
tradesmen of all classifications were urgently 
needed. 

Efforts to house in commercial and indus- 
trial units were being carried on at an 
accelerated pace and were keeping the 
requirements for semi-skilled workers at a 
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relatively high level for this time of year. 
There was a decrease in the number of 
permits being issued and it was expected 
that shortly many-workers would be released 
for other jobs. 


Transportation—The navigation season on 
Lake Winnipeg was expected to close about 
November 1—most of the cargo during the 
past month had been freight for the mines. 
Air travel from Yellowknife was being cur- 
tailed as fewer prospecting companies were 
operating. 

Track maintenance men were in short supply 
at many points while boilermakers and 
machinists were required at C.P.R. shops in 
Calgary. 


Pacific Region 


This period had marked a gradual decline 
in employment opportunities coupled with an 
increase in the number of applicants. The 
situation was further aggravated by several 
industrial disputes. 


Agriculture—In the Southern Interior the 
fruit crop had reached its peak, several points 
indicating a tight labour situation. The 
transient labour force which had been expected 
to fill demands had not materialized. It was 
not hkely, however, that there would be any 
loss of crops. Critical labour shortages had 
occurred in the tomato fields of the Kamloops 
and Lillooet areas due to the indifferent living 
accommodation being offered to workers. 

Only minor demands had been registered 
on Vancouver Island where seasonal activity 
was subsiding. 

Logging—Throughout the region logging 
camps continued to expand their activities as 
far as the labour supply would permit. The 
shortage of key personnel still prevailed but 
there was a slackening off in demand for the 
lesser skills. This was due in some degree 
to the importation of about 400 men from 
the Maritimes. 

The situation in the Prince George area, 
which was one of the most favourable points 
for employment needs, was unsettled due to 
the current meat packers strike. The B.C. 
Forestry Branch was having considerable diffi- 
culty in procuring snag fallers and bush 
labourers. 


Fishing—This season’s salmon catch had 
been one of the largest in the last six years 
and fishermen were receiving a higher price 
for pinks and chums. Marketing arrange- 
ments had been conéluded which assured dis- 
posal of the entire pack. 

Herring fishing had been average, the hali- 
but catch almost double that of last year, and 
pilchard fishing a virtual failure. 
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Mining—The demand for certified coal 
miners continued, orders remaining unfilled 
due to the dearth of skilled workers. Cana- 
dian Collieries Ltd. on Vancouver Island 
expected to be in a better position to attract 
workers once their housing scheme was 
finished. 

Base metal mining reported that labour turn- 
over was depleting the existing supply of 
workers. Men from the Prairies and the clos- 
ing of seasonal mines, prevented the situation 
from becoming critical. 

After a successful year, the season for placer 
mining was drawing to a close. It was expected 
that miners thus released would move to lode 
mines where winter operations would be in 
progress. 

Manufacturing—Shipyards in the Vancouver 
area announced that work on new ships and 
repair jobs was plentiful. Only minor lay-offs 
occurred, due to non-arrival of materials from 
sub-contractors. On Vancouver Island about 
75 steel workers had been laid off upon the 
completion of their contract but these would 
be readily absorbed at other points. Ship’s 
joiners and carpenters were urgently needed. 

Employment at the small wooden boat yards 
continued at a high level. 

General engineering and repair establish- 
ments in New Westminster were suffering a 
recession in activity, many plants handicapped 
by shortages of materials and a decline in 
orders. Small lay-offs were prevalent and it 
was thought that staffs would be reduced to a 
minimum for the winter. In the Vancouver 
section of the steel industry and in furniture 
making, the prevailing strikes had paralyzed 
activity. 
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The canning and food processing plants, 


-having passed the peak volume of work, were 


expected to close shortly. This would place 
several hundred workers in the labour market. 

Textile plants presented a brighter picture 
with all types of materials in good supply. 
There was, however, a real shortage of tailors, 
needle workers and power machine operators. 


Construction—The demand for construction 
workers remained at a high level; a large pro- 
portion of the jobs, however, were in the rural 
areas. As many projects were reaching the 
final stage the greatest need was for finishing 
carpenters. 

Dismantling work had started at the Canol 
refinery with sufficient local men available for 
the present. Work on the Elk Falls power 
project, which was urgently needed to supply 
power for a large pulp mill at Port Alberni, 
was being pushed forward. 

At Victoria, construction values for the first 
eight months of 1947 were up $1,000,000 over 
last year. No serious slump in employment 
was anticipated as contractors planned to 
operate throughout the winter. 

There was great activity at Port Alberni as 
contracts had been let for 100 houses and work 
was in progress on a new city hall, fire house 
and court house. Arrangements had also been 
made to bring 200 duplex houses from Bremer- 
ton, U.S.A. in an attempt to relieve the local 
housing shortage. 


Transportation—Students, returning to 
school left many openings on ships which had 
been difficult to fill. Certified engineers and 
engine room hands were still scarce. How- 
ever, there had been a noticeable reduction in 
labour turnover which had stabilized the 
industry. 


Hours and Earnings, September, 1947 


HNP EEE Ge hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
wage-earners ‘in manufacturing reached a 
new maximum at September 1, 1947, of 82-2 
cents. At August 1 the figure was 81-3 cents, 
while at September 1, 1946, it was 70°6 cents, 
and at the same date in 1945 it was 69-2 
cents. 

Average weekly hours were relatively 
stable, being 42-3 at September 1, 1947, as 
compared with 42:5 the previous month, and 
42-7 at September 11, 1946. At the corre- 
sponding date in 1945, however, the work- 
week had been approximately two hours 
longer, being 44:1. 

The increase in earnings was accounted for 
partly by increases in wage rates in several 


industries, but changes .in the industrial 
distribution of the reported wage-earners and 
in their earnings also tended to raise the 
general average in manufacturing as a whole. 

The wage-earners for whom statistics were 
available at September 1 were paid an 
average of $34.77, as compared with $34.55 
in the week of August 1, $3015 at September 
1, 1946 and $30.52 at September 1, 1945. The 
increase in the average weekly wages of the 
hourly-rated wage-earners employed by the 
co-operating manufacturers at September 1 
amounted to 15-3 per cent as compared with 
a year earlier, and to 13-9 per cent as com- 
pared with September 1, 1945. 
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Statistics of hours and earnings were com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the basis of information received from 
6,357 leading manufacturers, whose staffs rose 
from 780,978 in. August to 782,464 at the 
date under review, or by 0:2 per cent. The 
aggregate hours worked in these plants were 
given as 33,131,520, being less by 0-1 per cent 
the total of 33,158,291 recorded for the week 
of August 1, while their weekly wages 
advanced from $26,954,001 at that date, to 
$27,232,393 in the week of September 1, or 
by one per cent. 


Hours Worked.—There were small decreases 
on the whole in the working time reported 
in many categories of plants turning out 
durable and non-durable manufactured: goods. 
The losses in lumber, paper products and 
clay, glass and stone works were most 
pronounced. On the other hand, higher 
aggregates of hours were reported in several 
industries, notably in pulp and paper, textile, 
beverage, tobacco, electrical apparatus and 
iron and steel factories. In some cases, the 
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changes were of a seasonal nature, while in 
certain instances, the losses were probably 
due, in the main, to holidays or absenteeism 
before the Labour Day week-end. Hourly- 
rated employees reported in factories turning 
out durable manufactured goods worked an 
average of 42-5 hours, as compared with 
42-6 hours in the week of ‘August 1, 1947, 
42-6 hours in the week of September 1, 1946, 
and 44-2 hours in that of September 1, 1945. 
In the light manufactured goods division, the 
reported hours gave an average-of 42:2 as 
compared with 42-3 at August 1, 1947. At 
September 1, of last year and the year 
before, the averages were 42-7 and 44 hours, 
respectively. 


Hourly-Earnings—In the heavy manufac- 
tured goods division, the co-operating firms 
reported an average of 88-7 cents for their 
wage-earners at the date under review, as 
compared with 87-7 cents at August 1, 1947, 


‘and 76-5 cents at September 1 in both 1946 


and 1945. In the latter comparisons, the in- 
creases amounted to 15:9 per cent and 24:1 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING 
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Mey? BABE E Cue: eee» Sele: Ee 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
SUNG LA) ho Mea) eo Et aoa sien. Tete ae. 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73°4 
J) AEC DMB Bolts, Guba itr eh Adie arlntr wis oh yh GN, cag a 42-0 42-5 * 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
Aligas tiga geralt. Ap. eens hn obra ance cred 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
SODGs he. ue. anh oc Si ee on ee ne es ee 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-7 75-6 
ee ee eee Ee pa ee eee ee ele eee 


Average Hourly Earnings 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1, and 
by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1945, and May 1, 1946. 
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per cent, respectively. In this category, slight 
advances were again reported in several 
branches of the lumber, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal industries. 

In the production of non-durable manufac- 
tured goods, the hourly earnings averaged 
75-6 cents, exceeding by four-fifths of a cent 
the August 1 mean, previously the maximum 
in the record of slightly less than three years; 
at September 1 in 1946 and 1945, the averages 
were 65-1 cents and 60-9 cents, respectively. 
In the 12 months, the rise amounted to 16-1 
per cent and in the 24 months, to 24:1 per 
cent. In the comparison with the August 1 
figures, increases were shown in a considerable 
number of groups, notably in animal and 
vegetable food, rubber, textiles, tobacco, 
petroleum and other classes. As compared 
with September 1 of last year, there were 
widespread advances. 

In the durable manufactured goods division, 
the co-operating establishments paid a total 
of $14,725,133 in weekly wages to their 
hourly-rated wage-earners; as compared with 
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the sum of $14,566,385 which they had 
disbursed in the week of August 1, there 
was an increase of 1-1 per cent. Leading 
manufacturers in the non-durable goods 
division reported that. they paid $12,507,260 
to their hourly-rated personnel. This sum 
was higher by one per cent than their 
August 1 aggregate of $12,387,616. 


Weekly Earnings—The movements in the 
average earnings of salaried employees and 
wage-earners in the period commencing at 
November ‘1, 1944, and those in the weekly 
earnings of hourly-rated ‘wage-earners are 
given in Table 2. The latter figures are 
obtained by multiplying the average hourly 
earnings in the week of observation by the 
average hours worked in the same week. 

There was a rise of 19 cents over August 1 
in the weekly salaries-and-wages figure in 
manufacturing as a whole at the first of 
September, as compared with that of 22 cents 
in the weekly wages paid to the hourly-rated 
staff of the same firms. In the durable 
manufactured goods industries, the reported 
weekly salaries-and-wages figure also advanced 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY.. 
RATED WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 








All Manufacturest 


Durable Manufactured Non-Durable 
Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Salaries Wages Salaries Wages Salaries Wages 
‘and Wages and Wages and Wages ‘ 

INO Viet ak OA ae tee teins eine a foe ea ee eee ee $33.13 $32.55 $36.67 $36.52 $28.99 $27.23 

DE yee Rea A ee at Ea A 33.29 32.64 36.83 36.5 29.23 27.48 

AEA, EI: Ghee gon Bewetie. adhe, hte tinet ate GA ae eS SE Raa 30.11 27.72 SQL 30.61 27.05 24.06 

TERE OL ee Massy atid am, ear ti ere Rte ea I allen ait Mais 32.98 31.83 36.44 35.79 29.06 26.95 

DVT e eee LRN eee ere oh ee: edeys Sots te cars toe ee 33.50 32.11 37.04 36.18 29.46 27.14 

SAD Eames ete a me eaccoe ited: ter hee ise ee ee eos 32.48 30.69 35.78 34.48 28.73 26.07 

NY EW ig Retatg Slntg enw de meinem api tl AE Alii: ered 33.61 32.08 36.98 36.08 29.58 27.10 

Dune saline: Baie temo ner ete eee a) te ea Ae et 32.81 31.14 35.76 34.64 29.48 26.95 

UNA? ~ AR OO Sahel Beane Te Rava pea <hepa Gah aint 32.91 31.05 36.02 34.65 29.33 26.50 

ATs 4 HR Ass In Nat ee i | AR a aM od A oe 32.65 30.79 35.67 34.37 29.33 26.53 

Septarle ware ee A tase ebewee chat baie: eininad aenee 32.51 30,52 35.58 33.81 29.60 26.80 

OVO « apt By inh Gata Se A dee teh Sa A BE te 32.45 30.31 30.00 33.93 29.61 26.88 

INO Verb nercne 1) et Suede, Pe Gal iiediRy Sb RSS DS Ad ei 32.55 30.31 35.60 33.88 29.84 27.03 
1D YEG i a |e EMA tell test oy Sera ail atcha Dad: diana Ma Cltad oh 32.32 
SJR el OL GS tReet ene ee at eee ee eee 29.32 
UES) Oh + Thee ekrty apadld Ae eed ae aes eles ai MR co 32.29 
(Matadors eccrine ckerch can he otro cate eke Cele ae coke 82,29 
eNO) 85 ul vet ite chuhs ARON Prateek ee aah ae SelM 32.69 
al EATS Ah Lad nL EG GORENG, RTS Rep EY on Seen teel 32.10 


ry 


ee ed 
rr rd 
er rd 


Sema eee eee eee eee ners e seer eeesesreesreves 


tExclusive of electric light and power. 


*See footnote to Table 1. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Average A Wage- 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Tore, | Earners® 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages Working 


Industries 


PMR! age PTS SSR ae VUTEC ee Se Sieh rs | ke ee Res a a 
Sept. 1] Aug. 1]Sept. 1/Sept. 1] Aug.1|Sept. 1/Sept. 1] Aug. 1]Sept. 1] Shown in 
1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 Col: 1 





(4) (5) (6 (7) (8) (9) (10) 
; cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ no. 
Manufacturing. .............cccccceeseseees 
*Durable-manufactured goods............-- . 
42-2} 42-3] 42- 


Non-durable manufactured goods.......... 7 | 75-6 | 74-8] 65-1 | 31-90 | 31-64 | 27-80 392,095 
Animal products—edible................0.: 42-6 42-8 | 42-7 75-0 74-3 66-1 | 31-95 | 31-80 | 28-22 26,768 
Dairyiproducts:t..c. Pat ec <> side Seseveiecs 47-6 48-0 47-1 67-4 66-2 61-9 | 32-08 | 31-78 | 29-15 6, 723 
Meat products.a a. ccuaws desis cs hebeiae se 40-7 40-8 40-9 82-8 82-8 72-1 | 33-70 | 38-78 | 29-49 16, 416 
Leather Products yee cece see eree es meow 40-2 40-4 41-9 64-4 63-9 57-2 | 25-89 | 25-82 | 23-97 22,310 
Leather boots and shoes..............4-. 40-2 40-5 42-2 60-5 59-9 54-5 | 24-32 | 24-26 | 23-00 13, 899 
SJLurm ber Products ws; save oo cicshtele tara ets Seka 41-8 42-6 43-4 75-4 74-7 66-0 | 31-52 | 31-82 | 28-64 67,327 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 41-5 42-7 43-5 78-9 78-2 68-8 | 32-74 | 83-39 | 29-93 39,444 
Containers cis cco deers bila os eta ete 41-3 42-2 43 °3 72-7 71-4 63-2 | 30-03 | 30-13 | 27-37 8,246 
RITTELEUTO eA aereaschcal ems el eiete'te 'ahetatis ena tecat ele w lets 42-6 42-7 43-5 70-9 70-0 62-2 | 30-20 | 29-89 | 27-06 12,390 
*Musical instruments............ccceeceeces 45-1 45-2 46-2 67°9 65-8 58-2 | 30-62 | 29-74 | 26-89 809 
Plant products—edible................008. 40:6 | 41-6 | 40-9 65-8 64-3 57-7 | 26-71 | 26-75 | 23-60 48, 733 
Flour and other milled products......... 44-5 44-4 45-4 81-0 79-9 66-8 | 36-05 | 35-48 | 30-33 6,913 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 36-4 | 38-9 | 386-2] 61-8] 60-4] 54-6 | 22-50 | 23-50 | 19-77 15, 960 
Bread and bakery products................ 42-4 42-9 43-3 62-6 61-7 56-9 | 26-54 | 26-47 | 24-64 12,730 
Chocolate and cocoa products........... 40-3 | 40-9| 42-6| 57-5 | 56-5] 52-1 | 23-17 | 23-11 | 22-19 5, 466 
Pulp and paper products................6:- 45-9 | 46-1] 45-6] 91-9] 91-5] 78-4 | 42-18 | 42-18 | 35-75 84, 881 
Pulp and papers s.ciee wasteltass sie eelsiere 50:0 | 50-0 | 49-2} 99-3 99-5 | 84-4} 49-65 | 49-75 | 41-52 45, 454 
Paper'productssis, fice tes sneoe nese ss ae 42-0 | 42-6 | 42-7] 71-8 | 70-7] 60-0 | 30-16 | 30-12 | 25-62 16,351 
Printing and publishing o.oo. «wise sie ve 40-6 4i-0 41-0 88-6 88-1 78-4 | 35-97 | 36-12 | 32-14 23,076 
RUD OETIPLOCUCLS cuss cna ee ilciners tec uae 41°8 42-0 43-9 91-1 90-0 69-4 | 38-08 | 37-80 | 30-4 19,818 
‘Dexbile; products oub es weet. cole stents s 40-5 40-2 41-5 63-2 62-4 56-5 | 25-60 | 25-08 | 23-45 119,030 
Thread; iyarn-and\ clothy% ys, omaiece 43-4 42-9 44-8 62-4 61-9 55-0 | 27-08 | 26-56 | 24-6 49,370 
Cotton yarn and cloths cc cnn. cee ee 43-3 42-9 44-6 60-9 60-5 54-4 | 26-37 | 25-95 | 24-26 19,398 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............+5. 43-1 43-5 43-9 62-9 62-4 55-5 | 27-11 | 27-14 | 24-36 13,039 
Silk and artificial silk goods........... 43-8 42-2 46-4 64-4 63-7 55-1 | 28-21 | 26-88 | 25-57 12, 871 
Hosiery and knit goods..............000- 39-7 | 39-7 41-2 58-8 58-1 52-8 | 23-34 | 23-07 | 21-75 20, 537 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 37-2 37-0 37-9 64-7 64-0 60-1 | 24-07 | 23-68 | 22-78 36, 580 
TFODACCOL EE: MEG) Bucn dt tttike sch Wier ok ee athte as 41-1 41-4 43-7 63-3 62-3 54-2 | 26-02 | 25-79 | 23-69 7,592 
Beverages........ SAUNT oceratn te Seal ata al ereietiere tee arene 43°3 43-0 43-8 82-7 82-8 69-4 | 35-81 | 35-60 | 30-40 12, 862 
Distilled and malt liquor................ 42-7 | 42-4 43-4 86-1 86-1 71-1 | 86-76 | 36-51 | 30-86 10, 858 
Chemicals and allied products............. 42°8 42-8 43-5 82-5 80-9 69-5 | 35-31 | 34-63 | 30-23 25, 732 
Drugs and) medicines. $32 eh as aalene nee 41-3 42-0 42-1 73-8 70-6 57-6 | 80-48 | 29-65 | 24-25 4,554 
*Clay, glass and stone products............. 43-7 44-6 42-8 81-8 80-7 69-7 | 85-75 | 35-99 | 29-83 17,147 
Glass PLOUCUCUSs: he ae em eicie cece eee 42-1 43-8 39-4 78-2 76-7 66-5 | 32-92 | 33-59 | 26-20 5, 888 
Lime, Gypsum and Cement products....| 46:1 | 46-7 |....... S157. SO an |e cee 37:66" LOleDD tines + oc 4,154 
*Hlectrical apparatusia: c.. 0c. . cee sence eines 40:3 | 40-8 | 41-9] 86-7] 85-8 | 70-8 | 34-94 | 35-01 | 29-67 37,919 
Heavy electrical apparatus!.............. 42-9 | 41-6] 43-7] 95:3] 95-5 | 74-6 | 40-88 | 39-73 | 32-60 9,451 
*Iromand) steel DIOduCts fst ane eee 43:0 | 42-7 | 42-3] 93-3] 92-4] 81-1 | 40:12 | 39-45 | 34-31 230, 116 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 45-4 | 45-4] 42-0] 95-4] 92-6] 81-2 | 48-31 | 42-04 | 34-10 31,836 
Primary iron and steels s.tcc ene. eke nee 45-9 45-9 42-6 96-9 93-9 83-8.| 44-48 | 48-10 | 35-49 26,016 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 43-6 | 43-6 | 44-4]. 86-3 | 85-7] 74-8 | 37-63 | 37-87 | 33-21 21,915 
Agricultural implements................00% 40-1 | 41-5 | 39-1] 96-3 | 96-2] 81-8 | 88-62 | 39-92 | 31-98 13, 409 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............. | 41-8 | 41-2 | 41-4] 99-0] 98-6 | 87-0 | 41-38 | 40-62 | 36-02 82, 490 
Railway rolling stock so secna cscs ce eae 43-0 | 42-8} 44-0] 94-6] 93-8] 84-6 | 40-68 | 40-15 | 37-22 36,375 
Automobilesand parts. cacecse.c sesh e cates 39-7 40-8 37-3 | 105-8 | 105-2 90-6 | 42-00 | 42-92 | 33-79 37, 982 
Aeroplanes and parts............seeeeeee 46:0 | 35-5 | 43-9] 90-3 | 89-7] 87-6 | 41-54 | 31-84 | 38-46 7,345 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 45-8 | 44-6] 42-3 | 94-1 | 93-1] 84-2 | 43-10 | 41-52 | 35-62 21,744 
Tron and steel fabrication n.e.s............- 42-8 | 42-5 | 42-7] 88-1] 89-0 | 82-2 | 37-71 | 37-83 | 35-10 8,150 
Hardware, tools and cutlery............... 42-9 | 42-6] 44-7] 81-3 | 80-7 | 70-8 | 34-88 | 34-38 | 31-42 11, 246 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 41-8 | 42-9] 42-0] 91-8 | 90-8] 78-4 | 38-37 | 38-95 | 32-93 6, 545 
Sheet metal works. ko anaee ome tasks cere 41-9 41-7 43-0 83-1 81-5 71-1 | 34-82 | 33-99 | 30-57 12,187 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............6.. 42-5 | 42-71 43:5 | 89-71] 88-6] 76-6 | 38-12 | 37-88 | 33-32 37,051 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores....| 43:1 43-6 44-9 | 102-6 | 102-2 88-8 | 44-22 | 44-56 | 39-87 10, 472 
Aluminum and its products.............. 44.3] 43-9 | 43-8 | 85-6] 84-8] 76-4 | 37-92 | 37-23 | 33-46 9,929 
Brass'and: copper Mies)... ie. tess cso uae 4i-3 2 le dR 86-6 bY pay. Pa ea SoTL] Oot Louie eas 9,605 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 42-8 | 43-0 | 41-2.) 92-5] 91-0] 85-8 | 39-59 | 39-13 | 35-35 10, 655 
Petroleum and its products...........6.. 41-8 | 41-6} 38-8 | 101-0] 99-5 | 95-9 | 42-22 | 41-39 | 37-21 6,444 
Miscellaneous manufactured products...... 40-3 | 40-3 | 41-0] 73-4 | 72-4] 64-4 | 29-58 | 29-18 | 26-40 13, 651 
UTTER aoraek er eit oa slentyere eyes ena aie sas 42-5 42-9 42-9 | 100-4 98-6 87-4 | 42-67 | 42-30 | 37-49 66,716 
CO ae Tic ie Aas opens ateie's u's wile miele Ris wie lo a ble ofSIS 38-8 89-2 40-0 | 110-8 | 107-4 95-0 | 42-99 | 42-10 | 38-00 21,440 
IMetallig Ores fee nace cis caste mae sah eiere oiiae 44-1 44-8 44-3 | 102-3 | 101-0 88-9 | 45-11 | 45-25 | 39-38 82, 854 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ 44-8 | 44-4] 45-4] 80-3] 78-2] 69-0 | 35-97 | 34-72 | 31-83 12, 422 
Local Transportation? ................0.085 45-5 | 45-6| 46-3| 84-8 | 83-8] 71-9 | 38-58 | 38-21 | 33-29 30,457 


Building Construction..................4.. 92:9 | 91-4 | 83-7 | 37-16 | 37-02 | 33.06 83,595 


71-4 | 71-7 | 66-1 | 28-35 | 28-03 | 25-05 49,216 


53-5 | 52-6 | 45-9 | 22-68 | 22-36 | 19-97 34,871 
. . 52-2 | 51-6 | 44-5 | 22-60 | 22-50 | 19-89 23,641 
40-6 | 40-4! 41-2! 66-21 55-01 48-9 | 22-82 | 22-22 | 20-15 11,227 


*T he industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. ’ 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees of 
eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the latest 
figures are as follows: July 1, 1947, 170-6; Aug. 1, 1947, 181-2; Sept. 1, 1947, 180-8; Sept 1, 1946, the index was 141-6. 2 Chiefly 
street and electric railways. 3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see 
monthly reports on employment and payrolls. 


Highway Construction.................... 


Services (as indicated below).........-s2e0+- 
Hotels and restaurants.........ecceescescee 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...............- 
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by 19 cents at September '1, but the indicated 
weekly wages in that category were higher 
by 34 cents than at August 1. In the light 
manufactured goods division, the average 
weekly earnings of the persons on salaries 
and wages were increased by 19 cents as 
compared with August 1, accompanied by a 
rise of 26 cents in the weekly earnings of 
the hourly-rated staffs of the co-operating 
establishments. 

At September 1, the wage-earners for whom 
information on man-hours and hourly earn- 
ings were available made up 75-2 per cent 
of the total number of persons of all 
categories on the payrolls of the manufac- 
‘turers! furnishing monthly statistics of employ- 
ment and payrolls at the same date as 
published in the article earlier in this section 
entitled Employment and Payrolls. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


The proportions of wage-earners in the 
non-manufacturing industries paid by the hour 
are smaller than in the case of the manu- 
facturing industries, with the result that 
records of hours worked are frequently not 
available for such persons. Thus the repre- 
sentation in the non-manufacturing industries 
in the montthly statistics of man-hours and 
hourly earnings is less than in the manu- 
facturing division. 

The number of hourly-rated wage-earners 
employed at September 1 by the co-operating 
coal operators showed a seasonal decline at 
September 1, when their aggregate and 
average hours were also lower. The average 
hourly earnings, however, were rather higher, 
standing at 110-8 cents, as compared with 
107-4 cents at August 1, 95 cents at Sep- 
tember 1, 11946, and 94-1 cents at September 1, 
1945. The latest figure is the highest in the 
record of 35 months. In the extraction of 
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metallic ores, the reported wage-earners were 
fewer in number than at August 1, when the 
aggregate hours had also exceeded the total 
indicated for the week of September 1. The 
average hours fell from 44-8 in the week of 


. August 1, to 44-1 in that of September 1. 


The average hourly earnings at the latter 
date, however, were 102°3 cents, as compared 
with 101 cents at August 1. At September 1 
in 1946, the mean was 88-9 cents, and that 
in 1945, 85-4 cents. On the miscellaneous 
non-metallic mineral mining group, the co- 
operating operators reported little general 
change in the number of hourly-rated wage- 
earners, but the hours and the earnings were 
higher, in the aggregate and on the average. 
The latest hourly rate was 80°3 cents, the 
highest in the record. The August 1 mean 
was 78:2, while at September 11 in 1946 and 
1945, the figures were 69 cents and 65:7 cents, 
respectively. 

- The number of hourly-rated wage-earners 
reported in the local transportation group (in 
which the co-operating firms belong largely 
in the street and electric railway division), 
was smaller at September 1 than at August 1; 
the average working time showed little 
change, but the average hourly rate stood at 
84°83 cents, as compared with 83-8 cents at 
August 1, 71:9 cents at September 1, 1946, 
and 70:7 cents at the first of September in 
1945. 

In the building construction group, data 
were received from 1,034 contractors employ- 
ing 83,595 hourly-rated wage-earners; as com- 
pared with their staffs at August 1, there was 
an increase of 3-1 per cent, accompanied by 
that of 1-7 per cent in their aggregate hours, 
and 3:4 per cent in their weekly wages. The 
average hours, however, fell from 40-5 in the 
week of August 1, to 40-0 in that at Sep- 
tember 1. The average hourly rate then stood 
at 92-9 cents, as compared with that of 91-4 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


— Sept. 1 August 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 August 1 Sept. 1 
1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
NIG, GO Glee dersteyeet eevekttonorl diesel foxerchecaasrshorapovere corona ape 44.2 44-7 42-5 76:6 75-8 66-5 
ING We DTHnSWiCkn aot cct a ccsccen sardine ose 45-4 44-4 45-0 75-9 74-3 64-6 
QUCDEE TI aI, Seid ss ae 44-4 43-9 44-9 74-4 73°7 66-0 
CNN Vo OS SEARO Ae Vat Nea OE ne Re tenn 41-4 41-9 41-4 86-4 85-0 72-3 
MUSEMIGG Dat Saeretecryccties eters ee ciciternem ites cieeieion 42-3 41-7 42-2 80-6 80-1 71-0 
SASKATCHOWANI Tis etic ch ceeeitmiiotins sean on noes. 41-2 42-9 42-7 83-7 82-0 71-2 
TGA tes Pec Peas tobe hs hs desta a Sanne dor Aocase cidvoue ale © Moose sieas 41-8 41-5 41-4 80-6 79-3 72-2 
British Columbiat.s oe tiers ks eet es eee Na a 38-2 39-0 40-2 98-4 98-3 85-8 
Ontreal: theta a mde... ide. oe as eele diceoe dosent ke 41-9 41-2 43-1 78-2 77°3 70-4 
BOT GO a es aera os oe erasidht te Peet oro oaks 40-1 72-6 
BUA T CONG Se coer ttes oho eins Soe ted sree Meise ees 41-5 71-9 
\AISTE Yel a Sen ORES. MUON Ae saan rales Se aa TSE TCR 41-7 70:5 
ANCOUVCr SS (tt oe ete a eh eee 38-2 85-9 
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cents at August 1; the means at September 1 
in 1946 and 1945, were 83:7 cents and 79-6 
cents, respectively. In regard to the average 
earnings in the building industry, it will be 
recalled that large numbers of unskilled and 
casual workers are employed therein, as well 
as many skilled tradesmen at high rates of 
pay. In highway construction and mainten- 
ance work, the reported number of wage- 
earners showed a further increase. ‘The 
aggregate and average hours also advanced. 
There was a rise in the aggregate weekly 
wages reported in this industry, but the 
average hourly rate declined slightly, from 
71-7 in the week of August 1, to 71:4 in that 
of September 1, when the average was higher 
than that of 66:1 cents at September 1, 1946, 
and 62-1 cents at September 1, 1945. 

The co-operating hotels and restaurants 
employed a rather larger number of hourly- 
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rated workers, but there was a decline in the 
working time which fell from 43-6 hours in 
the week of August 1, to 43:3 in that of 
September 1. The average hourly rate, on 
the other hand, advanced from 51-6 cents at 
the former date, to 52-2 cents at the latter, 
as compared with 44-5 cents at September 1, 
1946, and 41-4 cents at September 1, 1945. 

A further reduction in employment was 
reported by laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments, in which the average hours were 
slightly higher, at 40-6 in the week of Sep- 
tember 1, as compared with 40:4 in that of 
August 1. The hourly rate was then 55 cents, , 
as compared with 56-2 cents in the week of 
September 1, 1947; at September 1 in 1946 
and 1945, the averages were 48:9 cents and 
47-4 cents respectively. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
ending September 30, 1947 


RADE union unemployment in Canada 

showed a slight decline to 0-7 per cent at 
the end of September from 0°8 at the end of 
the previous quarter and 1:0 per cent at 
September 30, 1946. At the date under 
review 2,446 local unions reported a com- 
bined membership of 463,483. In the previous 


quarter, reports were received from 2,409 
locals with a total of 468,269 members while 
at the end of September last year, the per- 
centage of trade union unemployment was 
based on reports from 2,378 locals represent- 
ing 425,899 members. For the quarter under 
review, an increase in trade union unemploy- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY TRADE UNIONS 
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ment was indicated in construction while 
declines were noted in mining, manufacturing 
and communication. 

In the following report unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work because 
of illness, a strike or a lockout, or who are 
engaged in work outside their own trade are 
not. considered as unemployed. As returns 
from unions reporting vary from quarter to 
quarter with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that the figures refer only to organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Table I shows the percentages of trade 
union unemployment at certain dates, in each 
province. In comparison with the previous 
quarter declines in the percentage were shown 
in Nova Scotia from 7:2 to 4:9, in New Bruns- 
wick, from 2-2 to 0-8, in Ontario, from 0:5 
to 0°3 and in Saskatchewan, from 0:5 to 0:2. 
A comparison with September, 1946, indicates 
that employment conditions were more 
favourable in the period under review in all 
the provinces with the exception of Nova 
Scotia where the percentage rose from 0-9 
to 4-9. 

A separate compilation is made each quarter 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. As com- 
pared with the previous quarter the percent- 
age increased in Halifax, from 3-9 to 5-7, in 
Montreal, from 0-4 to 0-6, in Winnipeg, from 
0-4 to 0-7, in Regina, from no unemployment 
to 0-3 per cent and in Vancouver, from 0-9 
to 1:2. Declines in the percentage were 
reported for Saint John, from 6:5 to 3-1, 
Toronto from 0°3 to 0:2, and Edmonton 
from 0-7 to 0-5. In comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1946, the latest percentages were 
somewhat higher in Halifax, Winnipeg and 
Regina. 

Returns were tabulated from 971 locals in 
the manufacturing industries. These reported 
a combined membership of 232,401 of whom 
2,035 or 0-9 per cent were unemployed at 
September 30. At the end of the previous 
quarter lil per cent of 238,550 members 
reported by 931 locals were without work. 
In September, 1946, 896 local unions reported 
1-4 per cent of 207,660 members as unem- 
ployed. In comparison with the previous 
quarter (Table II), trade union unemploy- 
ment increased in animal products and 
chemical products but declined among groups 
engaged in the manufacture of iron and its 
products, non-ferrous metals and wood 
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products. A comparison with September, 1946, 
indicates improvements in animal products 
and textile products with slight variations in 
the remaining manufacturing categories. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 855 local union branches with 
a total membership of 98,969 of whom 506 
or 0-5 per cent were unemployed on the 
reporting date. At the end of the previous 
quarter the percentage was 0-6 and at the 
end of September, 1946, it was 0:8. * 

Unemployment in the mining group 
decreased to 0:3 per cent from 1-0 in the 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Where ‘‘-0’’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 
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previous quarter. The percentage in coal 
mining declined from 0-8 to 0:1 while among 
metallic ore miners it was unchanged at 0-1. 
Unions of miners of non-metallic minerals, 
other than coal, reported 3-4 per cent of 1,760 
members unemployed, a decrease from 4:7 
in the previous quarter. 

Reports were received at the end of 
September from 207 locals in the (building 
and construction trades. These reported a 
combined membership of 42,717 of whom 0:8 
were without work on September 30. This 
percentage was unchanged from the 0:8 per 
cent noted in the third quarter of 1946 but 
was an increase over the 0:4 per cent unem- 
ployed at June 30, 1947. Decreased employ- 
ment was indicated for carpenters and joiners 
and bridge and structural iron workers. The 
employment situation was more favourable 
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for bricklayers, masons and plasterers, elec- 
trical workers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and hod carriers. 

Trade union unemployment in public and 
personal services increased to 0°5 per cent 
at the date under review from 0-2 in the 
preceding quarter and 0-3 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1946. The communications group 
showed a decline in the percentage from 1:3 
to 0-1 reflecting a decrease from 1-6 to 0:1 
per cent in unemployment among union 
members in telegraph operations. 

There was no reported unemployment at 
the end of September among union members 
engaged in logging in Ontario and British 
Columbia. The same situation existed a year 
ago but 0-8 per cent unemployed was indi- 
cated in the previous quarter. 


Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions in the Electrical 
Products Industry, 1946 


NFORMATION on the Electrical Products 

Industry! is presented in two sections, one 
dealing with Electrical Machinery and Appar- 
atus and the other with Radio Sets and Parts. 

The index of wage rates in 1946 for the 
combined industries showed an increase of 
69-1 per cent over the base year, 1939, and of 
7-8 per cent over 1945. This is indicated in 
the following series which gives annual indexes 
since 1939 based on wage rates in that year as 
100. 


Year Index 
PS591.. ic \:.-+.0 see ee ih, arava, ert scl 00s6: 
bi UU avermamon eset tegen anagram ters 105°6 
1941 ii, Pee Moonen et ie eae ea 2123:2 
12 G4 | RR te eel arene we ewan . 133°7 
ROIS Teas aca tee Tee =e =F 149-2 
LOD BAS A OR in PN aARI gee. LES Ie LPS Ws 
jh! 7 69 Anema ieee Srkewen. ae hme Ne 156°8 
VOAG oni oc a hte cs oe eed on Se ORS 169-1 


In the summary which follows, in which the 
two groups are dealt with separately, the 
statistical information was obtained from the 
annual survey, 1946, of “Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour in Canada.’” The tables on 
wage rates contain comparative figures for 
1945 which were obtained in the survey of that 
year. 

In the 1946 survey, employers were asked to 
report their straight-time wage or salary rates 
or the average straight-time earnings for work- 
ers on piecework during the last pay period 
prior to October 1, 1946. They also reported 
on certain other conditions of work’, such as 


‘benefits or other welfare plans. 


hours, overtime, vacations with pay, sick leave, 
Sunday work, and the numbers of workers 
under collective agreement in each establish- 
ment. The total number of workers in each 
establishment, including both plant and office 
staffs, was also obtained. 


In the tables on wage rates, the averages 
shown are for selected representative occupa- 
tions in each industry. They do not include 
the value of any allowance to employees, such 
as free transportation, group insurance, sick 
The ranges 
include approximately the middle 80 per cent 
of the workers in each occupation. The pur- 
pose of this is to exclude extremely high and 
low rates and at the same time to show the 
ranges which contain the rates for the majority 
of the workers. The averages, however, in- 
clude the rates for all the workers in each 
occupation. 





1 Comparable information on the Automobile Parts 
and Accessories and Agricultural Implements Industries 
was published in the October issue of the Lasour 
Gazette (p. 1532); on the Lumber and Lumber Products . 
Industries in the September issue (p. 13874); on the 
Rubber Products Industry and the Motor Vehicles 
Industry in the August issue (p. 1164); on the Pulp 
and Paper Products Industry and the Brewery Products 
Industry in the July issue (p. 988); and on the 
Construction and Steam Railways Industries in the 
June issue (p. 890). 

2 This report will be issued shortly. 

3 Information on provincial legislation pertaining to 
annual vacations with pay, maximum hours of work 
and ‘minimum wages is contained in an _ annual 
publication. ‘‘Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, and Workmen’s Compensation’”’, by 
the Legislation Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Electrical Machinery and Apparatus Industry 


Table I shows the regional distribution of 
the 91 establishments whose returns were used 
in the present analysis. These plants were 
engaged in the manufacture of heavy elec- 


trical machinery, electrical household appli- 
ances and miscellaneous electrical products. 
Slightly more than two-thirds of the plants, 
employing 66 per cent of the total workers, 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
AND APPARATUS INDUSTRY, 1946 
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TABLE II.—WAGE RATES IN THE ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
INDUSTRY, 1945 AND 1946 
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were located in Ontario. Sixty per cent 
of the employees were concentrated in one 
Quebec and three Ontario establishments. 
Fifty-eight establishments, employing less than 
100 workers each, accounted for only seven 
per cent of the total number of workers 
in the industry. 

Collective Agreements—Twenty-seven estab- 
lishments reported collective agreements cover- 
ing 19,300 workers in the industry. Eighteen 
of the 27 plants were located in Ontario, five 
were in Quebec and four in the Western 
Provinces. Of these, four establishments in 
Ontario and two in Quebec reported having 
employees’ associations only and accounted 
for 37 per cent of the workers reported 
under collective agreement. 

Wage Rates, Table II —Average hourly wage 
rates in 1945 and 1946 for selected occupations 
in this industry are shown, along with the 
range of rates in 1946. While wage rates 
are shown for the provinces of Ontario and 
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Quebec only, the western provinces are in- 
cluded in the Canadian averages. Average 
rates for Canada as a whole in 1946 showed 
increases over those in 1945 of from four 
cents per hour in some occupations to 13 
cents in others. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table II] —Of the 
91 establishments covered, 44 reported a stan- 
dard week of either 44 or 45 hours and em- 
ployed 54 per cent of the total workers in the 
industry. A 40-hour week was reported by 18 
establishments employing 32 per cent of the 
total workers. Twelve others, which reported 
a 48-hour week, accounted for only 1,600 
workers. 

The five-day week was reported by nearly 
60 per cent of the plants, including approxi- 
mately two-thirds of those in Ontario and 
four of the five in British Columbia. These 
employed more than 70 per cent of the work- 
ers in all plants from which reports were 
received. 


TABLE IIl.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS INDUSTRY, 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
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More than one-half the plants in Quebec 
and all of those in the Prairie Provinces re- 
ported working six days per week. However, 
only two plants reported working a full eight 
hours on Saturday, hours ranging in all other 
cases from three to five and one-half for 
Saturday work. 

The average standard weekly hours in the 
industry, weighted by the number of male em- 
ployees in each plant, was 43-2 for Canada as a 
whole. By areas, the averages were as follows: 
Quebec, 40-7; Ontario, 44-4; and the Western 
Provinces, 42-8 hours per week. 

Only 22 establishments reported Sunday em- 
ployment which was confined to maintenance 
work in all cases. 

Overtime Rates, Table IV—More than 50 
plants reported a rate of time and one-half 
for overtime work after daily or weekly hours. 
Twenty-eight also reported this rate for Sun- 
day work and 26 for work on holidays. Double 
time for Sunday and holiday work was reported 
by about 15 per cent of the establishments. 
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In approximately one-half the cases, no infor- 
mation was given for Sunday and holiday work, 
which may mean that the plants concerned 
did not work on those days. 


Vacations with Pay, Table V.—vVacations 
with pay for factory workers are provided by 
law in all the provinces covered in this anal- 
ysis. In Saskatchewan, the vacation is two 
weeks after one year of service while the other 
provinces require one week after one year. 
In Quebec, a further provision states that one- 
half day is to be given for each month of 
continuous service. 

All the plants from which returns were re- 
ceived reported a vacation of one week, usually 
after a service of one year but in a few cases 
after three or six months. In 55 of these 91 
plants the vacation did not exceed one week 
regardless of the length of service but in 36 
others two weeks was provided, in the majority 
of cases after five years of service. In three 
cases an initial vacation of two weeks was re- 
ported after either six months or one year. 


TABLE IV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND 
APPARATUS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
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(1) Includes one plant at straight time plus five cents per hour for overtime. 


(7) In one plant, time and one-half after midnight. 
(3) In one plant, time and one-half after 9 p.m. 
(4) In one plant, only after 9 p.m. 


(5) One plant on five-day week paid this rate only after three hours. f 

() In one plant, double time for three statutory holidays and in another, double time to firemen. 
(7) One plant reported this rate for the first four hours of overtime and double time thereafter. 
(8) One plant reported double time and one-half for hours over daily hours on holidays. 
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A paid vacation of less than one week was 
also provided in 31 plants for service of less 
than one year. These included the eighteen 
plants in Quebec, in compliance with legisla- 
tive requirements in that province, twelve in 
Ontario and one in the Prairie Provinces. 


Sick Leave with Pay—More than one-half 
the establishments reported some provision for 
sick leave with pay. These included 29 in On- 
tario, four in the Western provinces and 14 
of the 18 Quebec establishments. 

In 25 instances, provision for payment for 
sick leave was reported in the case of salaried 
or office workers only, or in special cases. 
Nine establishments had group insurance 
schemes and 13 did not specify the plan in 
effect. 


Production or Incentive Bonus —Seven estab- 
lishments in Ontario and one in Quebec re- 
ported having a production or incentive bonus. 
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In one establishment, the foundry workers were 
the only employees eligible; another reported 
a bonus paid on piecework jobs only, while a 
third stated that all hourly-rated employees 
participated in their bonus scheme. Only cer- 
tain occupations or departments were eligible 
for bonus payment in some plants. 


Shift Work—Twelve establishments, em- 
ploying a total of 10,000 workers, reported 470 
men and 140 women on the second shift of 
their two-shift operations during the survey 
period. A premium of five cents per hour 
was given in six of the establishments while 
in another, employees on the six-hour night 
shift received the same take-home pay as 
those working on the eight-hour day shift. 

Four establishments showed  three-shift 
operations, one reporting 360 women on the 
second shift who were paid a bonus of ten 


TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
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(:) In 31 of these plants a fraction of a week was givon for service under one year. s\. 
(2) Two establishments in Quebec and one in Ontario also reported three weeks after 21 years of service. 
(3) Includes two establishments reporting two weeks only after ten years. 
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cents per hour or ten per cent of total earn- 
ings, whichever was higher. A similar rate 
was paid in the same plant to 704 men on the 
second shift and to 153 on the third. Another 
establishment paid a 6% per cent bonus on 
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both shifts. A third establishment reported 
paying a bonus of three cents per hour on the 
second shift and five cents on the third. The 
other plant reporting a three-shift operation 
paid a five-cent premium for work after 1 a.m. 


Radio Sets and Parts Industry 


Information from plants engaged primarily 


Canada Quebec Ontario 








in the production of radio sets and parts was ‘Total Establishments .. 19 2 17 
used in the following analysis. The industry is Employees: Male ..... 2,562. 1,656 906 
confined to the provinces of Quebec and On- Female -, .,,- .2,287 875; 1,412 
tario, and returns from 19 plants employing ——- 

4,800 workers during the survey period were Total 4849 2531 2,318 





used, as indicated in opposite table: 





TABLE I.—WAGE™ RATES IN THE RADIO SETS AND PARTS INDUSTRY, 
1945 AND 1946* 
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* The decline in average rates in 1946 in some occupations was due to increases in the number of workers 
at the lower rates in the occupation and not to actual decreases in wage rates. 
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Of the total employment in the industry, 
nearly one-half were women. The two Quebec 
establishments reported practically twice as 
many men as women workers, but only 40 per 
cent in Ontario were men. 

The two Quebec establishments accounted 
for 52 per cent of the total employment in 
the industry. Six of the Ontario establishments 
employed less than 100 workers in each while 
the remaining 11, employing up to 450 workers 
each, included 43 per cent of the total employ- 
ment in the industry in Canada. 


Collective Agreements—Eight plants in On- 
tario and two in Quebec reported some 2,900 
workers under collective agreement. Two- 
thirds of these workers employed in five plants, 
belonged to unions affiliated with international 
labour organizations, while the remainder 
were covered by agreements with employees’ 
associations. 


Wage Rates, Table I—Average hourly wage 
rates in selected occupations for 1945 and 1946 
are shown in Table I. Ranges of rates in 1946 
are also included. An effect of conversion to 
peace-time operation in this industry was re- 
flected in the decrease in 1946 average rates in 
some occupations compared with the 1945 
figures. This was due in most cases to the fact 
that the number of workers had been consider- 
ably increased. With new workers paid at 
basic rates, the weighted average was lower. 
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Standard Hours of Work, Table IJ—The 
weekly hours reported in this industry ranged 
from 40 to 48 during 1946. Twelve of the 19 
establishments, employing 83 per cent of the 
workers, were on a five-day week. Of these, 
three Ontario and two Quebec plants, employ- 
ing 3,100 workers, reported working 45 hours 
per week. 

The six-day week was in effect in seven On- 
tario plants, six of which were on a 44-hour 
week, the seventh working 48 hours, with a 
four- and three-hour Saturday, respectively. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table III] —Time 
and one-half was reported for overtime either 
after daily or weekly hours in all but one plant 
reporting straight time for Saturday work and 
three others which gave no overtime informa- 
tion. Of those reporting rates for Sunday and 
holiday work, the majority paid time and 
one-half. Double time was reported in two in- 
stances only and covered both Sunday and 
holiday work, although three other estab- 
lishments paying time and one-half, reported 
double time under certain conditions. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IV—A number 
of plants in both provinces exceeded provincial 
legislative requirements with respect to paid 
vacations in 1946. In two cases, one week was 
provided although the length of service was 
less than one year and five Ontario plants 


TABLE II.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE RADIO SETS AND PARTS INDUSTRY, 1946 


Nore.—Hours for female workers were the same as male workers in all cases but four where they worked 


from 23 to 4 hours less per week. 
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(1) Four hours on Saturday. 


(2) Three hours on Saturday. 
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provided paid vacations of less than one week another paid for vacations after the same ser- 
for service under one year. One reported vice, but at the rate of two per cent of gross 
one-half day for each month of continuous earnings to date. Another plant gave two 
service while two others reported this provision weeks after one year of service. 

after the employee had been three months Of the nine plants granting a maximum 
with the company. After six months of service, vacation of two weeks, which is more than re- 
one plant provided three days with pay and quired under provincial law, two gave it after 


TABLE III._OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE RADIO SETS 
AND PARTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
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(1) Includes one establishment paying straight time. 

(2) Two establishments on a five-day week of nine hours per day reported double time after 12 hours in 
any one working day. 

(3) One establishment reported double time for New Year’s, Good Friday and Christmas Day. 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE RADIO SETS AND 
PARTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
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(1) Three weeks after 25 years. : 
(2) In four plants a vacation of less than one week was reported for service under one year. 
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one year of service and seven after five years. 
One plant reported a further provision of 
three weeks after 25 years of service. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Twelve of the 19 
establishments reported provision for sick 
_ leave with pay. Seven stated that only sal- 
aried or office staff were eligible, four had 
group insurance schemes and the other re- 
ported paying for a maximum of 30 days of 
sick leave accumulated by each employee over 
a period of three years. 
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Shift Work—Very little shift work was re- 
ported in this industry other than that re- 
quired by maintenance and power crews. 


One plant reported 77 workers on a second 
shift on production work where a wage differ- 
ential of either eight per cent of earnings or a 
minimum of five cents per hour was given. 
Another plant showed a small number of work- 
ers on a second shift during the pay period 
covered receiving a wage differential of five 
cents per hour. 


Labour Legislation in India—Conc. 


the Mines Act along the lines of the new 
factory legislation, especially a reduction in 
hours. Special plahtation legislation i is being 
considered. 

The five-year program envisages minimum 
wage legislation, the standardization of occu- 
pational classifications and wage differentials, 
wages fixed by collective agreements, and 
industrial training and apprenticeship schemes. 
With respect to working conditions, the 
Government plans to reduce hours of work 
in mines from 54 a week to 48 as has been 
done in factories. A general overhaul of the 
Factories Act, particularly as regards health 
and safety, is contemplated: Concerning 
recruitment, the Employment Exchanges are 
to be extended. Many social security and 
welfare measures are planned. In. industrial 
relations, improvements are to be introduced 
as indicated below. 

The Royal Commission on Labour, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. H. Whitley, former 
Speaker of the British House of Commons 
and well known for the “Whitley” Councils, 
strongly influenced labour policy. Its recom- 
mendations in 1931 (L.G., 1931, p. 983), 
included the reduction of hours by legis- 
lation, minimum  wage-fixing machinery, 
maternity benefits, workmen’s compensation, 
and revision of trade union law. A tripartite 
industrial council was urged and this saw _ its 
fulfilment in the labour conference scheme. 

Of particular interest in Indian labour 
legislation have been the Factories Acts 
and statutes regulating industrial relations. 
Factories Acts began in 1881 but few of the 
important provisions came from before 1922. 
The consolidated Act of 1934 which reduced 
maximum hours from 60 to 54 in a week 
with punitive rates for overtime, was further 
revised in the forties. In 1940 it was amended 
to prevent employment of children under 15 
in unhealthy or dangerous factories, and in 
1945 to require in all but seasonal factories 
an annual paid holiday of ten days for adults 
and of 14 days for children. The minimum 
age for employment is 12 years, but a child 
under 15 may not work more than five hours 


in a day, and the work must not be spread 
over more than 74 hours. 

A Trade Union Act of 1926 provides for 
voluntary registration of trade unions, each 
of which must supply complete infpeoianit 
its name, objects, purposes to which its general 
funds are to be put, ete. Every registered 
trade union is regarded as a body corporate 
with the right to sue and be sued. Its general 
funds may be used only for the regular con- 
duct of business as described in the regula- 
tions. A special fund for political purposes 
may be raised, but no member can be com- 
pelled to contribute. Special legal protection 
is afforded registered unions which may not 
be prosecuted for causing a member to break 
an employment contract or for interfering 
with the trade, business or employment of 
other persons. or with the right of another 
person to dispose of his capital or labour 
as he wishes. Union account books may be 
inspected. at any time. <A. proposed amend- 
ment requires employers to recognize unions 
which satisfy certain prescribed conditions, 
and would penalize certain unfair practices. 
The membership of registered trade unions 
rose from 399,159 in 1938-39 to 685,299 in 
1942-43. 

In 1945 the Central Government set up 
separate machinery for dealing with indus- 
trial relations in the undertakings over which 
it has direct jurisdiction. The organization, 
composed of labour commissioners, concilia- 
tion officers and inspectors, was combined 
with the labour welfare organization to carry 
out conciliation, administer labour legisla- 
tion and gather information on wages, etc. 

The Industrial Disputes Act 1947, provides 
for joint Works Committees which, it is 
hoped, will be set up in every plant to deal 
with the day-by-day relations of labour and 
management. Industrial Tribunals are also 
instituted, having the power to arbitrate a 
dispute if both sides apply for it. Conciliation 
will be compulsory in public utility services 
and any industry may be so defined for such 
period of time as the Government may 
specify. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During October, 1947 


S TRIKE activity in Canada showed an in- 
crease during October, 1947, as com- 
pared with the previous month, and also 
with October, 1946. During the month under 
review, the strike of meat packing plant 
workers, which commenced on August 27, 
1947, and involved 47 establishments across 
Canada before settlement was reached on 
October 23, was responsible for about 50 per 
cent of the workers involved in all strikes 
and about 65 per cent of the total time loss. 
Preliminary figures for October, 1947, show 
46 strikes and lockouts, involving 27,560 work- 
ers, with a time loss of 428,170 man-working 
days, as compared with 41 strikes in Sep- 
tember, 1947, with 19,879 workers involved 
and a time loss of 276,859 days. In October, 
1946, there were 27 strikes, involving 33,425 
workers, with a time loss of 392,247 days. 

For the first ten months of 1947 preliminary 
figures show a total of 199 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 68,382 workers, with a time 
loss of 2,283,633 man-working days. For the 


same period last year there were 209 strikes, 
with 136,665 workers involved and a time loss 
of 4,459,311 days. : 

Of the 46 strikes recorded for October, 
eight were settled in favour of the workers, 
seven in favour of the employers, ten were 
compromise settlements and five were in- 
definite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the month 
16 strikes were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., which 
commenced on May 30, 1946, are still con- 
tinuing. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1947, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the countries for which such 
figures are available. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken 
from the government publications of the 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1947, was 112 and 11 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 123 during the month. In all stop- 
pages of work in progress in the period there 
were 46,700 workers involved and a time 
loss of 122,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 112 stoppages which began during 
August, 19 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 44 over other wage questions; five 
on questions as to working hours; 14 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 26 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three were 


‘on questions of trade union principle; and 


one was in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


India 


Preliminary figures for the months of 
March, April and May, 1947, are as follows: 

March—154 work stoppages involving 145,- 
132 workers with a time loss of 1,202,862 
man-days; April—141 work stoppages involv- 
ing 151,083 workers with a time loss of 
1,665,916 man-days; and May—107 work stop- 
pages involving 92,042 workers with a time 
loss of 1,536,412 man-days. 


Australia 


Figures for 1946 are now available and show 
869 work stoppages, directly involving 331,865 
workers with a time loss of 1,947,844 working 
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days, for workers directly and indirectly month, in which 75,000 workers were involved. 

involved. The time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 

p progress during the month was 2,000,000 man- 

United States days. Corresponding figures for August, 1947, 

Preliminary figures for September, 1947, are 325 strikes and lockouts, involving 120,000 
show 200 strikes and lockouts beginning in the workers with a time loss of 2,500,000 days. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-OCTOBER 1946-1947} 





Number of Strikes Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date FS ont Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing In Man- Available 

During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 

ee 1947* FP STe aayeee Ol Gaara HUE RPP isan Dep Oe 
BT aa eRe thee ana bre Re RR aE 121. 12 3,302f 3, 302 28, 519 °38 
Pebruarys : ices “ahve Paes 13 20 17,219 33, 737 199, 679 2:67 
Marchors. JA0.).20) Gob. 2S" 10 18 792 15,931 378, 057 5-05 
DEMS: ys ck Fie ee ee cage OAM Bes 21. 26 3,151 17,480 363 , 886 4-86 
May oan «sssmabores seeeeeenee 32 43 18,053 34,013 365, 424 4-89 
Fee FOO es ome ee 19 31 2,844 17,201 166,370 2°22 
1 ae a a eee ee 18 29 1,707 3,112 24,355 33 
Angustiltie. orb. QC). As Xe 21 36 5, 755 7,184 52,314 | 70 
Benlembetad..t - >< Biltomns sone 25 41 5, 202 19,879 276, 859 3-69 
COOOL Spier ine ree as 28 46 10,357 27,560 428,170 5-74 
Cumulative totals......... P BAG 68,382 — 2,283,633 3-05 
January...... ra teeta bs. Foe3 13} 13 2,957f 2,957 18,948 25 
FOUTUALY +. oot cottons y ara 16 19 3,594 3, 769 11,891 : +16 
Manhehitaisl. G6 405 ecole pean 22 30 4,299 6,097 45,856 61 
UN ces seine: cobs aha See 22 30 4,924 7,110 45,764 61 
Mayis .. alg mang) wollen cabin 29 36 46,681 47,855 566,410 7-57 
TPs site eraennay “uA Re RY: 25 36 31,556 70, 600 933,876 12-49 
July ee G PMH. WO. RS. 33 47 28, 226 50, 429 915,911 12-25 
Fe ee ee ny ee eee 20 46 5, 180 42,506 870, 694 11-64 
September... .......c.s4.- e008 18 37 2,036 33,451 657,714 8-79 
October OAT ESQ ae... 11 27 7,212 33,425 392, 247 5-25 
Cumulative totals....... 209 136, 665 4,459,311 5-96 





*Preliminary figures. j , 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. [ ; 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1947(1) 
0$3qeohnhewowavaeawx_owoaswawassstooooo oOo eee oe 


Number involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation —_—_—_————————} in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1947 


MInInc— 
Copper and zinc mine and 1 250 5,000 |Commenced August 13; for a new agreement 
mill workers, providing for increased wages and other 
Sherridon, Man. changes, and against alleged discrimina- 
tion; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Dairy and poultry plant 1 a 500 |Commenced July 16; for extension of existing 
workers, agreement to October 30, 1947, with provi- 
Melville, Sask. sion for increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 
Meat packing plant 47 14,150 | 275,000 |Commenced August 27; for a master agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages and 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. other changes; terminated by October 24: 
Sydney, N.S. negotiations and conciliation, provincial; 
Moncton, N.B. - compromise. 
Hull, Montreal, 
Princeville, Quebec, P.QI., 
Kitchener, 
Peterborough, 
Toronto, Ont., 
Brandon, St. Boniface, 
Winnipeg, Man., Moose 
Jaw, Prince Albert, 
Regina, Saskatoon, 
Sask., Calgary, 
Edmonton, Alta., 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur products factory 64 470 2,500 |Commenced September 29; for new agree- 
workers, ments providing for increased wages; ter- 
Toronto, Ont. minated October 7; negotiations; com- 
promise. . 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers, 1 190 750 |Commenced September 10; for a greater 
Louiseville, P.Q. increase in wages than awarded by arbitra- 


tion board and against dismissal of union 
officer; terminated October 5; conciliation, 
provincial; in favour of workers. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products— 
Paper products 2 100 2,000 |Commenced April 15; for implementation of 
factory workers, award of arbitration board providing for 
Chambly, P.Q. increased wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, check-off, pay for seven statutory 
holidays, etc.; unterminated; partial return 
of workers. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sash and door factory 1 72 500 |Commenced August 29; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages and other 
Edmonton, Alta. changes; terminated October 14; replace- 
ment and return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Furniture factory 4 439 7,500 |Commenced September 10; for new agree- 
workers, ments providing for increased wages and 
New Westminster, reduced hours; terminated by October 30; 
Vancouver and negotiations; compromise. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Box factory workers, 1 92 500 |Commenced September 18; for a union agree- 


ment providing for increased wages, griev- 
ance procedure, etc; terminated October 8; 
return of workers pending certification of a 
union as bargaining agency; indefinite. 


Montreal, P.Q. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1947(1)—Con. 








Number involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation ee 1 Particulars (2) 

and Locality Establish- ~ | Working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1947—Conce. 
Manufacturing—Conc. 


Metal Products— 1 30 300 |Commenced February 24; for a new agree- 
Metal factory workers, ment providing for increased wages, vaca- 
Ottawa, Ont. tions with pay, union security, etc.; employ- 


ment conditions no longer seriously affected 
by October 31; in favour of employer. 


Tron and steel mill 6 500 8,000 |Commenced August 21; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, additional 
Burnaby and union security and other changes; unter- 
Vancouver, B.C. minated; work resumed at four mills in 


Vancouver on October 23. 


Foundry workers, 1 47 140 |Commenced August 22; for a union agreement 
Brockville, Ont. providing for increased wages and other 
changes; terminated October 3; return of 

workers pending conciliation; indefinite. 


Structural steel factory 1 283 3,700 |Commenced September 15; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages and 
Vancouver, B.C. union shop; terminated October 20; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 
Electrical apparatus 1 20 20 |Commenced September 30; for increased 
factory workers, wages; terminated October 1; negotiations; 
Kitchener, Ont. in favour of workers. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


China and pottery 1 75 1,500 Commenced August 12; for increased wages; 
factory workers, terminated October 23; return of workers; 
Medicine Hat, Alta. in favour of employer. 
Asbestos products 1 75, 1,750 |Commenced September 25; for er Hi 
factory workers, wages and against alleged "discrimination; 
St. Lambert, P.Q. unterminated. 
Chemical factory 1 35 35 |Commenced September 26; for a union agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, reduced 
Palo, Sask. hours, time and one-half for overtime, etc.; 


terminated October 1; negctiations; in 
favour of workers. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 15 350 6,300 |Commenced September 29; for a union agree- 
Saint John, N.B. ment providing for increased wages as 
recommended by conciliation board; ter- 
minated October 23; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1947 
Mintne— (3) 
Coal miners, brushers, 1 72 72 |Commenced October 16; dispute over new 
New Waterford, N.S. local contract for brushers; terminated 
October 17; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Vegetable products 1 160 1,600 |Commenced October 20; alleged discrimina- 
factory workers, tion in dismissal of union officer; unter- 
Port Credit, Ont. minated. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 14 2,500 45,000 |Commenced October 1; for union agreements 
Montreal, P.Q. providing for increased wages, reduced 


hours, union security, etc.; unterminated; 
partial return of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1947(1)—Con. 


Number involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation | in Man- ; Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers | Days — 


| | 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1947—Con. 


Manufacturing—Con. 
Fur and Leather Products— 


Leather products factory 9 550 6,500 |Commenced October 6; for new agreements 

workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 

Montreal, P.Q. hours, union security, etc.; terminated 
October 24; negotiations; compromise. 

Fur processing factory 1 38 38 |Commenced October 28; for a union agree- 

workers, ment providing for increased wages, re- 

Toronto, Ont. duced hours, payment for statutory holi- 


days, etc.; terminated October 28; negotia- 

tions; in favour of workers. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Textile factory workers, 2 Zot 1,800 |Commenced October 6; for a union agree- 
Granby, P.Q. ment providing for increased wages, re- 
duced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, payment for statutory holidays, ete.; 
terminated October 15; conciliation, pro- 
vineial, and return of workers pending 
certification of union as bargaining agency; 


indefinite. 
Knitting factory workers, 1 510 8,500 |Commenced October 6; inter-union dispute re 
Montreal, P.Q. bargaining agency; unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— . ; 
Printing plant workers, 1 13 13 |Commenced October 2; against increased 
Elora, Ont. hours per week without increase in wages; 


terminated October 2; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Miscellaneous Wood 


Products— 
Sawmill workers, 1 55 75 |Commenced October 8; for increased wages; 
Whitby, Ont. terminated October 9; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Sawmill workers, 1 95 210 |Commenced October 29; for a signed union 
Merritt, B.C. agreement under negotiations since July 12, 
1946; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 1 §31 60 |Commenced October 2; protesting alleged 
factory workers, reduction in piece-work earnings due to 
Toronto, Ont. change in timing, etc.; terminated October 


2; return of workers; in favour of employer. 


Metal factory workers, 1 327 6,200 |Commenced October 3; for a new agreement 

Sarnia, Ont. ' providing for increased wages and payment 
for statutory holidays, and against time 
study of operations and methods; unter- 
minated. 


Metal factory workers, 1 (4) 221 4,000 |Commenced October 6; alleged discrimina- 
Belleville, Ont. tion in lay-off of 15 workers during transfer 
of machines to new building; unterminated. 


Foundry workers, 1 iD)A ia 1,200 |Commenced October 8; for a new agreement 
New Glasgow, N.S. providing for increased wages; untermin- 
ated. 
Jewelry factory workers, 20 190 750 |Commenced October 17; for new agreements 
Toronto, Ont. providing for increased wages and 49-hour 
week during year instead of four summer 
months; terminated October 31; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 
Farm implement factory 1 (6) 36 72 |Commenced October 21; for increased wages; 


workers, terminated October 22; conciliation, pro- 
Pont Rouge, P.Q. vincial; in favour of employer. 
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Number involved |TimeLoss ; 

Industry, Occupation ee ei Particulars (2) 

and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1947—Con. 


Manufacturing—Conc. 
Metal Products—Conce. 


Bicycle and sports 1 500 2,500 |Commenced October 27; for implementation 
equipment factory of award of conciliation board providing for 
workers, increased wages, union security, payment 

Weston, Ont. for four statutory holidays, off-shift pre- 
miums, etc. unterminated, 

Foundry workers, - 40 100 |Commenced October 29; for settlement of 

Toronto, Ont. various grievances; unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— 
Pipefitters, plumbers and 1| (7) 329 1,050 |Commenced October 17; for a new agreement 
joiners, providing for increased wages; terminated 
Montreal, P.Q. October 22; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 1 84 400 |Commenced October 26; for increased wages; 
Chemicals, etc.— unterminated. 


Chemical factory workers, 
Bishopric, Sask. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 75 700 |Commenced October 10; for a new agreement 
Cornwall, Ont. providing for increased wages and reduced 
hours; terminated October 21; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Labourers, 1 160 480 |Commenced October 14; for a union agree- 
Port Union, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, two 


weeks’ vacations with pay, transportation 

allowance, etc.; terminated October 29; 

negotiations; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILITIES— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 

Street railway workers, 4 | (8)2,873 30,000 |Commenced October 20; for increased wages 
Nanaimo, and reduced hours; unterminated; work 
New Westminster, resumed at Nanaimo on October 20. 
Vancouver and 
Victoria, B.C. 

Water— 
Seamen, 1 20 20 |Commenced October 16; for replacement of 
Fort William, Ont. fire doors of boilers as a safety measure 
following mishap; terminated October 16; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
TRADE— 

Retail grocery clerks, 27 550 400 |Commenced October 3; for a union agreement 

Montreal, P.Q. providing for increased wages, union 
security, and other changes; terminated 
October 3; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 

Coal handlers, 7 90 125 {Commenced October 17; for increased wages; 
Victoria, B.C. terminated October 20; negotiations; in 

favour of workers. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 

Town labourers, 1 10 60 |Commenced October 9; for increased wages; 

Liverpool, N.S. terminated October 18; replacement; in 


favour of employer. 
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Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


ments | Workers 


Number involved Time Loss 


Man- _ Particulars(*) 


Working 
Days 


—————— | | 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1947—Conc. 


Service—Conc. 
' Business and Personal— 1 18 
Elevator operators and 
janitors, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


250 |Commenced October 15; for a union jagree- 
ment providing for increased wages; ter- 
minated October 31; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 





1 Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


2In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


. 3370 indirectly affected; 
affected: 7 800 indirectly affected; 


4240 indirectly affected; 
8 160 indirectly affected. 


5 22 indirectly affected; 6 17 indirectly 


Minimum Age for Dangerous Trades in U.S.A. 


A minimum age of 18 years came into effect 
on August 1 in the State of Maine for employ- 
ment in specified hazardous occupations in 
manufacturing and mechanical establishments, 
laundries and bakeries. 


Under powers conferred by a 1945 law, the 


State Commissioner of Labour has made a. 


Hazardous-Occupations Order prohibiting the 
employment of young persons under 18 as 
elevator operators, truck drivers, or power- 
hoist or crane operators; in maintenance work 
as blacksmiths, beltmen, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, millwrights, shaftmen, engineers, fire- 
men, or night watchmen; and in other specified 
occupations in a long list of industries. 


The federal Fair Labour Standards Act, 1938, 
fixes a minimum age of 16 for work in indus- 
tries engaged in, or producing goods for, inter- 
state commerce but the U.S. Department of 
Labour has power to declare any occupation 
to be particularly hazardous, and on such 
declaration the minimum age becomes 18. 


Declared, under this Act, to be hazardous 
occupations and subject to a minimum age of 
18 are manufacture of explosives, driving or 
helping about motor vehicles, coal mining 
except for a few surface occupations, logging 
and sawmilling, operating power-driven wood- 
working machines, cccupations involving ex- 
posure to radioactive substances, and operating 
power-driven hoisting apparatus. 


The Logging and Sawmilling Order (No. 4, 
in effect from August 1, 1941, L.G. 1941, p. 828) 
is likely to be revised as a result of an investi- 
gation with respect to hazards to young work- 
ers between 16 and 18. Public hearings are to 
be held on December 3. The findings of the 
investigators published as Report No. 4C of 
the series, “Occupational Hazards to Young 
Workers,” show that certain occupations in 
logging, not now included in the Order, are 
sufficiently hazardous to be covered and that 
others, exempted during the war, are suffi- 
ciently non-hazardous to warrant their per- 
manent exception. 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, October, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 

of-living index rose 2-8 points to 142-2 
between September 2 and October 1, 1947, 
thereby equalling the rise of the previous 
month. This marks an increase of 41-1 per 
cent since August, 1939. Substantially higher 
prices for foods were the principal supporting 
factors, the index for this series advancing 6-0 
points to 171-3 due mainly to higher quota- 
tions for bread, flour, butter, bacon and fresh 
pork. In the homefurnishings and services 
group a gain of 2:5 to 149-9 was due to 
increases in laundry rates coupled with firmer 
quotations for furniture, floor coverings, sheets 
and towels. Clothing rose 2-2 to 154-2 while 
rentals advanced 2-1 to 119-9. The increase 
in the latter series was based upon returns 
from a one per cent sample survey of urban 
tenant families across Canada supplemented 
by information from real estate agents. Fuel 
and lighting costs averaged 0-8 higher at 
121-9 due to increases in coal and coke, while 
the miscellaneous group moved up 0-1 to 
117-6, reflecting higher prices for medicines, 
personal care items and magazines. These 
outweighed a drop in automobile tires. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities all recorded relatively sharp increases 
between September and October supported 
principally by firmer food prices. Smaller 
increases, however, were noted at most centres 
for clothing, homefurnishings and services, 
rents, fuel and light and miscellaneous items. 
On the base August 1939100, city index 
increases were as follows: Saskatoon 3°4 to 
144-0; Winnipeg 8-3 to 137-4; Vancouver 3-1 
to 141-3; Montreal 2-9 to 145-5; Toronto 
2-7 to 140-0; Saint John 2-1 to 139-5, and 
Halifax and Edmonton each 1-9 to 138-9 and 
137-1 respectively. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV): is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada, at 
the date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation 


of the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of 
this particular group. They are the averages 
of prices of goods reported: to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement’ 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not war- 
ranted, although chain store prices are used 
in the calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail price of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. — 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is included in 
Table I. 
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TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 





Adjusted 
to base Retail 
100-0 for Home . Prices 
—— August Total Food Rent {Fuel and] Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) t 
TNC ee. Ragin Bie RGR: Sak ae | BIRR Spgiry 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 CW6iwtat Clatssctat.. 
UOLB ote de ccce ct eclectic cee eal ree ct 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 CAUCCUN, GP Sibel Fs ppm: 2 
GIGS oc Bee eas RR ie Ss SI isle 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 Z4Ete PR ee ee LE : 
AOR goctaeias bia ack ok bro eei hoped > ccorthal eh sexe 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7, daw yi fstaceat 
UE ae teehee a carta Ai ett MEM Cat 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3. watt Gc letetecceh.« 
AOTO. Rigs. aT ES Date. esas 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 Ra sR abe 
1920 5 rs ae octave aes sicotins.cckblceccoume cat 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 kh  Tyltireche. ck 
GOT ees cae hee eee es ae Px Ae 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-6 1hb4 gee hs ok 
O22; Gees, <8 Beers WS) Sehcc head en Ae lors. « 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 Lit: 4 Se ee. 
LOG re SoS See See he ccc same mab ce 2 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106 2:1 Bee ts 23 hon. 8 
1927 oe Bete ee ne eT ee ee 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 1005) Soe OW traces creek. s 
LL) Wetektths COME Sere Socios) | SPM ae 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-3* ee UL RPSL. 
NOG Mets octet As acc eie sta re A As on 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 10550! waged decsbec’ 
19SEC PE een Gace. ts eae eee 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 QS wed fate co ce h 
OSS RA. 25%. Sa ais «etal We Regiever tole 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
DOGG see Meike aircsls Sou hoc ee ae ee 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LAK Y dee ceal tA as ORS PARRA RY A ety Tay a8 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100 102-0 
190382 .6.245.. +006 RA ee Cee ae 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
ATUILTISE US, | cre os Festal 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September bec.)cciesi cen Seite, 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-8 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
Octobert2: oo. beatae tees 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December'1.... 50... 22. 6. 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
oar olodjesne Remon 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
JANUATY es ere. oot ee Be 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
SADT lyl a elas « wercai ade ak 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
Uy 62s maceataion Bsus a <a emein C 104°8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octoberpl 24) coer Pek 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113°5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
nea een Se 104-8 105°6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
JADUATY- Vivees ees tO 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
ADOT | Bees poe Bebe shad 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
SOL. oe oe eee 111-0 111-9 116°6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
@Octoberh:. 2... fers 114-6 115°-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December 1 ....)c6 sci. cheeses 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Galas faincivebvn pais e 110°8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
PAMUATY Ds cctn. Bees iets ber okie 114-6 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Apr Tee ee es oe 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
SN 2 Be ee 117-0 117-9 130°3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October dheecesion: . feles. 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
7 oot ay 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
JANUALY 12. Ah Pease ee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107°5 122-5 
Or lilt esc uke eta hace: 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117:8 107°7 123-2 
VULY 2h weet toh eee 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 112-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
Octoberilis.... Bien adtsens 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
ay Be darsseeic aks 117°5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124°5 
IsiUAry gasses orereste em 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
AEN Meritt: Best oe, attic: 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
JULY Oi eee ec ee 118-1 119-0 132-0 © 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October 2irveses at hese! 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-8 118-4 108-9 124-9 
: ne ere ee 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
January gests... ested. tts hs 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
PDYHL On Meade ates dieu Asiete oes 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
Jaly 327th. So eee 119-8 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
October chet oc< dace oc 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
as 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
January 2 See: eee, Sees 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
SPADE es. eee eee 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
SULVoR ene elec Rae rae 1240] 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
Angist Le ae ie Fates 124°6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September 3.............00<+% 124-6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October te... c,h eee 125-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November t. 2.00.3. lew. 3 126-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137°3 
December 2. Fs... b seh ose 126-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
eee s Repent oestet 122-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
TANUATY. DEF iol odcntn ee oo 3 126-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Februaryil.i..ct.. 0.1 ees s 126-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
Marcha af. th st dale 127-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
PADTU Ne Be Socatic senate. 129-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
ayes. VE Les. ae 182-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
SURO 2. cecil ae ee hae 188-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
duly 20. eer Tae, ee ct cee 184-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
August 1 $5.7. Reuse 185.8 136-6 160-6 117- 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September 2... osc. Mewes 138-8 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October lee. aes eta oe 141+1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 


{Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 


1947] PRICES 1741 
TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1947* 
(BasEe:—August, 1939=100) 
ee a a Se a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
—ES— 








Home 
mo Total Food Rent Fuel} | Clothing | Furnishings). Miscel- 

Services 
BEG UA Ey 2 BS PE rate vlog cm etter © lane 138-9 174-8 108-1 128-9 156-0 140-8 116-7 
Saige John 2.5 | F. G8 25 Skea 139-5 169-6 111-1 122-4 156-1 140-5 116-4 
Montreal nisccs herr e ern teri 145-5 181-9 116-2 122-7 150-1 154-1 113-5 
Lorontous ices «204. . i enerese 140-0 166-9 116-5 133-8 158-3 147-1 118-6 
Winnipeg 7... .2t. 0% be. dela be abet 137-4 168-4 114-4 117-6 147-4 147-3 114-8 
BasKAtOOR ys 652... iwc sk dsc deks 144-0 177-7 121-9 126-2 154-1 149-4 116-0 
Edmontong.: 3. 19:0. 4.08 2229 O18 137-7 174-2 107-7 108-4 155-4 144-1 115-8 
Vannnavert:d. a7 6g. b) KOR I 5e 141-3 175-0 112-1 130-9 155-7 141-5 116-4 


* Indexes above measure percentage changes imliving costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual levels 
of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Pes Aug. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Price 


im % 
Commodities 1939 | 1941 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | i947 | Oct. 

Beef, sirloin steak...................- Ib. | 100-0} 120-7] 155-2} 156-6] 163-8] 163-8] 166-7] 176-0] 177-1] 177-1] 177-1] 49-4 
Beef round. steak c::.bi- «4a seats ceutiers lb. 100-0} 125-7} 167-9] 170-0) 177-6] 177-6} 180-6] 192-4] 193-2} 193-2] 193-7] 45.9 
Beefs ‘roast. (2.5 5. PSe eer Rees lb. 100-0} 125-5) 175-2} 177-4) 186-1] 186-1} 188-7} 202-2} 202-2] 202-2) 203-0] 46-7 
Beek shoulders.) 0 bb sccudesertate Soeur lb. 100-0} 132-7} 162-3} 163-5) 169-2} 169-2] 172-3} 188-1] 188-7] 188-7] 189-3] 30-1 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... lb. 100-0} 136-7} 169-0] 169-8) 173-5] 173-5} 177-9] 195-5] 196-2] 196-2] 197-0} 26-9 
Veal, front roll, boneless............. Ib. | 100-0} 189-3] 173-4] 174-6] 174-0} 175-7] 175-1] 174-6] 175-7] 176-3] 177-5] 30-0 
Lamb pee TOASth ocd: «acts rth techs lb. 100-0} 109-9) 152-8) 156-0) 162-0} 156-0} 156-3} 157-7} 170-1] 170-8] 171-5] 48-7 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut.......... Ib. | 100-0] 125-3] 144-6] 160-8] 163-0] 163-3] 172-9} 172-9] 173-3] 176-21 179-9] 48.9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ lb. 100-0} 127-0} 144-4} 163-3) 164-3] 165-4] 176-4] 177-4] 177-4] 181-6] 188-5] 35-9 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on....| lb. | 100-0] 132-3] 142-5) 160-9] 162-7] 162-7| 180-0] 180-9} 180-9] 185-3] 190-3] 60-7 
Lardy Dure dt Ang Pe bee Sh R lb. 100-0} 151-3} 160-5} 176-3] 178-1] 178-1} 239-5] 242-1] 242-1) 242-1] 242-1] 27-6 
Shortening, vegetable................ lb. 100-0} 134-7) 137-5) 140-3) 141-0} 141-0] 212-5) 216-0} 216-0] 216-7] 216-7] 31-2 
Fees, grade AVP large. oA ok. 2 doz 100-0} 156-4} 144-1) 144-1) 178-3] 175-1] 146-2] 147-8] 157-1] 188-6] 186-9] 58-2 

iol Ai Re ea BR cy Ali ek SA a qt. | 100-0} 111-0) 96-3) 114-7] 114-7] 139-4] 139-4] 139-4] 189-4] 139-4] 139.41 15-9 
Bisel CTEAMETY, PTINGS 5. v.o.cies ress lb. | 100-0} 140-5] 149-1] 161-5} 164-8] 164-8] 164-8] 199-3] 206-6] 237-4] 242-9] 66-3 
Cheese, plain, mild, 41b.............. pkg. | 100-0} 174-6] 166-3] 168-3] 168-7] 170-7] 173-6] 176-6| 181-1] 181-8] 185-6] 94-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped......... lb. 100-0} 106-5} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 107-9] 107-9] 107-9] 107-9] 107-9] 144-4 9.1 
Flour* first grade’ ©2788 as. oe 3. lb. 100-0) 127-3] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2) 127-3] 127-3] 178-8 5-9 
Rolled oats, package................. lb. 100-0} 112-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 129-8] 134-6} 136-2] 140-9 8-9 
Corn Wakes, 807; .i¢'Vas cates seactichates pkg. | 100-0} 101-1} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 102-2] 105-4] 106-5] 108-7] 122-8] 11-3 
Tomatoes, canned, PR ite li gk Mi tl tin | 100-0} 129-9] 137-7] 138-7] 142-5] 166-0] 170-8] 170-8] 171-7] 172-6] 195-3] 20-7 
Peas, canned, 2 id hi a ine ee 6 tin | 100-0] 117-5] 121-7} 121-7] 126-7] 130-8] 132-5] 132-5] 134-2] 138-3] 143-3] 17-2 
Corn, canned, 9's Seer cates Cet aes tin | 100-0] 128-3] 132-7} 132-7] 135-4] 145-1] 146-9] 147-8] 149-6] 150-4] 167-3] 18-9 
Beans, Gla eee © ee eaeee Hee oe Se ee ee lb. | 100-0} 129-4] 135-3) 137-3] 137-3] 162-7] 174-5] 178-4] 182-4] 178-4] 194-1 9-9 
Onions.....- SE Poe See. On ae eee we lb. | 100-0] 108-2] 138-8] 163-3] 144-9] 130-6] 142-9] 183-7] 179-6] 153-1] 132-7 6-5 
POsAtUgs. ©. ae atte. Soe ee 15lbs.} 100-0} 89-9] 155-5] 184-8] 151-5] 126-8] 130-2] 152-7] 207-6] 171-0] 156-1] 51-2 
IPTPUMeS DULG. cde tes osc Pa> xactendt veltrateee tend Ib. | 100-0] 115-8] 134-2] 137-7] 143-0] 144-7] 171-1] 176-3} 176-3] 175-4] 176-3] 20-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... Ib. | 100-0] 104-0) 121-2} 129-1] 125-8] 125-2] 168-2] 172-2] 140-4] 138-4] 136-4] 20-6 
Oranges’. 29d ok Song. i phe: doz. | 100-0} 132-5) 147-1] 161-1] 151-5] 154-6] 132-1] 134-1] 124-6] 134-8] 134-5] 39-4 
WCOID OWS, Sales Gobet cee Cotbn> Teas ok ...| doz | 100-0} 111-3] 147-7] 145-5] 143-1] 149-5] 136-9] 138-2] 144-9] 170-8! 165-8] 53-9 
Jan, SLLAWDEITY s10'OZ..c- Peds ke jar | 100-0} 111-3} 116-3] 125-4] 135-2] 140-0] 141-9] 148-0] 151-6] 152-8] 154-7] 25-4 
Peaches, QO OF xb. ete AR. susach @ hae oieties tin | 100-0} 101-5) 105-1} 106-6] 112-2] 125-4) 128-4] 130-5] 132-5] 134-5] 150-3] 29-6 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. jar | 100-0] 118-3} 129-6] 131-8] 133-3] 134-0] 135-5] 137-0] 139-9] 142-1] 144-3] 19-6 
OTN S Wap whe UD Lares ods the. cansteiegt tt oes tin | 100-0} 138-0] 158-2) 159-4) 171-7] 178-7] 180-4] 179-9] 177-5] 176-9} 196-8] 33-7 
ugar, eranulated:. one esek eae eee te Ib. | 100-0} 132-3) 132-3] 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 182-3] 147-7] 147-7] 147-7] 147-7 9-6 
Sugar, yellow............ sites Spot ons eietaee lb. 100-0} 131-3) 134-9} 134-9] 134-9] 1384-9} 134-9} 150-8] 152-4] 152-4) 152-4 9-6 
OTTO IES 5 aten ob davis AP oxo bao eoasind bie lb. 100-0} 141-6] 1381-7} 132-0] 133-1] 133-7] 145-9] 146-7] 147-6} 154-1] 162-7] 55-0 
Tea, b Diack) elbede. ete ede eres. pkg. | 100-0] 145-2} 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6) 149-0] 149-3] 150-3] 167-7] 172-8] 50-8 


a re et tl ate eh AAD I 5 ARNOT MEER nee AR SATE I, SUITE 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to October, 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
Beef " Pork 
g $s E s |g Z s 
c| lg Ele e848 elder | le eeeele 2 
Lbcality a le ES, fe OE ee gel@s] S22 | le leslie |& | 8 
2/2 |e8a |2 le ls (2elsere lS S4/88) S16 [Ssleslz [2 fe 
ae lBc| idles relaalecle sed ealcalecleglee fel dsleelse@alcs 
BASS CElSa/SA/S AES) E 5/5/25) A/S 5/ BSE aS ala al Erle als Blo 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts |cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 49.01/46-3/44-3132-2/30-6]....148-0]50-5/38-0]... .|28-4/31-9155-7/14-0/67-7/26-2} 9-3] 6-2] 8-2)11-7 
Nova Scotia— 
@—-Halitax! . sagged. «nes de0ke 50-9|47-7|44-5|31-1/26-7]24-3|50-0/50-7|36-4|61-3/29-0]31-9161-8]15-0/68-5|25-5] 9-6} 6-2|10-4)12-7 
3—New Glasgow........... 52-6/49-8/49-7|32-7|27-8}... .}52-1]52-7|38- 1160-3|28-9/31-6/62-1]15-0/67-2/26-0| 9-7| 5-8} 8-6]11-7. 
de Siy-dney-csceeeecsttt ee 52-0/47-3|... .{32-3[29-3].. .|54-0]51-0)... .63-3/28-6/31-8164-7/16-0/69-0/27-2| 9-3] 5-5] 9-5/12-6 
ee RE: | 51-3/48-3]47-5/31-7|28-7|....|51-4]50-3]... .|62-3]30-0|30-7/59-7|14-0]67-1/25-0] 9-4] 5-8] 9-3]10-9 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 53-1/49-7/49-0/31-5/28-3131-0/49-5/47-3135-8]61-0/29-0131-6/56-5/15-0]69-025-9]10-0| 6-0] 7-7/13+1 
7—-Monctoabas 2.5 cb 50-8|47+7|49-5]30-6|28-6].. . .50-9/49-0/37-1/62-0]28-5|31-1/60-1]15-0168-6/26-4| 9-3] 6-0] 9-9}13-1 
8—Saint John. ......6...605 51-9/48-6]43-7|30-6|26-9|30-0|50-8|51-1/35-9162-3/28-3/31-9/62-0]16-0/68-3/26-3| 9-3] 6-2] 8-3/12-2 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 48-3/47-2]48-0/33-7|26-3|....].... 47-0/39-7|/62-3]29-5|....|.... 15-0|64-7|26-5|10-0| 6-3]... .|13-0 
10,-Haule0.| 2989 | yeh | 3 45-7|43-6]45-1/30-8|25-7|30-4/49-7|46-2134-2/59-2127-9130-3/61-8|15-0163-0/23-5| 8-3] 5-8] 9-1/10-8 
1i—Montreal,............/.. 48-§]45-0/46-9/30-5|27-0|29-6|49-4]47-3]36-2161-0|29-1/31-2/63-8/15-5/65-2/24-4| 8-0} 5-9] 9-5]11-7 
12-—Quebee. to. . pee clas cons das 49-8|46-3]48-7/30-9]25-9|30-3/46-9|43-5136-3/57-9/28-5|31-1/60-4/15-0/65-1/24-8| 8-1) 5-9] 9-3/11-7 
13—Saint Hyacinthe......... 43-3]39-7|40-0/29-9/23-8|....].... 45-2)34-8/56-0/27-4|30-1158-4]14-0|64-3]23-9] 7-5] 5-8] 9-6/11-1 
14—Saint Johns... .......... 50-3/43-7/47°3131-7130:3]...0]..0.]acc-fesee 63-5|29-0/31-3/60-7|14-0/66-3/25-3] 7-3] 5-9] 9-8|12-9 
15—Sherbrooke............. 51-7|47-6|44-9/31-7|27-3/33-8]44-7|46-5/33-8]56-8127-1/31-0/61-4/15-0/65- 124-4] 9-5] 6-0] 9-3|11-3 
16—Sorel......0...-.0ceeeee: 48-3/44-0]45-6/29-6/26-2)....].... 46-3]35-0|61-0|28-7|31-0|56-6|14-0/64-6|24-4] 7-5] 6-1] 9-4]/12-8 
17—Thetford Mines......... 45-7|/44-3]....].... De) Bi te sa 33-5/47-0|....130-5/57-1/14-0164-6/23-7| 8-5] 5-7| 7-9]12-9 
18—Three Rivers........... 47-9]44-8]42-8/31-4|25-5/31-7]... .|44-5134-2/59-1/28-8|29-9158-8]15-0/62-9/23-6] 7-6] 5-8] 9-3/11-4 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville...........000. 50-4/46-8|49-0|29-4|27-0|28-3/46-2/48-2/35-0|62-7|27-9/30-8]54-5|15-0/65-7/23-4| 8-7] 5-5] 8-5/11-7 
20—Brantford............... 50-7|47-3]47-9|30-7|27-0|30-8]49-8|51-2|36-8|/61-6|27-6|30-9|59-2/15-0/65-7/24-9] 8-3] 6-0] 8-9/11-2 
21—Brockville. ...........-. 52-7/48-6|50-7|31-8|27-6|... .|50-2/48-6]36-1/62-8|27-6|29-8]58-3]15-0|64-9/24-8| 8-7| 5-7] 9-1]11-2 
22-—CHathami; . 00.4. seasshe 49-0]45-6/47-8|29-9|26-9]... .|49-0|50-1/37-1/61-3/27-1|31-2154-4|15-0|65-9|22-9] 8-5] 5-5 8-0110-6 
23—Cormwall):)0/..0.02) 0.) 51-6/48-3/49-7/30-6|30-3]....|.... 49-7|38-1|62-4|27-9130-6|58-0)15-0/65-3124-1] 8-1] 6-4] 8-1]10-7 
24—Fort William............ 48-2/44-6145-7|28-8|27-0)....|....]....[.... 59-2127-5|30-0/62-1]16-0|65-8/25-0] 9-3) 5-9] 8-6]10-8 
25-+-Galtshai j2. 253, 2:08! 8 50-0/47-0/48-2]29-8]26-0]... .150-7/51-3/36-3/63-3]28-0|30-7]55-6|15-0|66-2/23-8] 8-5] 5-8} 9-1111-3 
26—Guelph!. if eee 50-5/46-7/48-6/30-4|28-0135-5]51- 2/52-0/38-0/61-8/27-4/30-8|56-3}15-0/66-6/23-6| 8-2) 5-7} 9-1j11-1 
27—Hamilton............... 49-4|46-1/48-4]30-5/27-4130-8150-3|50-6/35-6/62-7|27-5/31-0|60-2|16-0/66-8|24-1] 8-2| 5-9] 9-4/11-4 
28—Kingston.........0.0..4- 51-4/46-6/48-3/30-0|26-8|32-8|49-2/49-0/33-9]59-927-3130-7|58-1]15-0/65-5/23-8} 8-4] 5-9] 9-1/11-1 
29—Kitchener...........000. 49-7|46-0]49-4)29-9]26-7|32-2/47-7|50-6/35-5|61-8|27-3)30-6|56-5|15-0/66-0|23-9| 8-7] 5-8] 8-7]10-7 
30—London.....6... 50500001 50-1/46-0]47-9|31-0]26-9|32-2/51-3150-4/34-7161-9)27-3/30-7/56-0)15-0|66-1|24-0) 8-4] 5-4] 8-9]11-2 
31—Niagara Falls........... 48-1)44-5|47-0/28-8]25-3]....|49-0149-7/35-4|62-2/27-2/30-6|59-3/15-5/67-0|24-8] 8-3] 6-4) 9-3]11-9 
32—North Bay.............. 50-7|47-5149-0|30- 7127-8]. .. ./51-5151-0137-7\62-2128-0/31-4162-7|16-0/67-5}25-0) 9-3] 6-1] 9-9]11-7 


33-—-Oshawal. ii. Fo) ote! ol. 49-2)47-4150-4/29-9126-7)....].... 50-0/36-3)/62-3)27-5/30-3 59-3}15-0/65-3/23-9] 8-3] 5-9) 8-5)11-4 


| | | 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, OCTOBER, 1947 
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gs q ae a Se 8 gd | 

23] s¢ | s2] Fee | als Pee diets pra | [oe 

ge |S | 38/85/38 | 812 | gastos s/ea/8 | 2 tsi S_| 2. 

go [oe | cS | af [ao/ee) ge Feige (aelesleciecigeles| Be | ae 

Bs ga BE 32 Bale8 REA SALSS|S RIBAS AIS EI e828 gh 

cts. | cts cts. | cts. | cts. cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |ets. |cts. |cts. cts. Icts. |cts.| $ $ $ 
19-4} 16-9] 17-3 9-9) 6-1/42-7|20-1|22-9/46- 1/68-6|50-2/29-0/41-4134-6] 9-7| 9-2163-1149-51...... 14-63} 25-00-29-00(b)} 1 
18-9} 17-8} 17-5| 10-7] 5-1/46-3]18-6]20-2/46-8/56-6/52-9 41-8)36-6| 9-5) 9-4/59-5/50-0)...... 15-87! 28-00-32-00 2 

ae 16°3| Ae: 10-4) 5-7/51-3/21-2119-3/45- 1/56-8/51-0 41-9137-2) 9-5) 9-6/59-9]/50-0]......]...... 16-00-20-00 3 
18-3} 17-4} 17-1) 10-1] 6-1154-7/20-5}21-8147-5/72-0/52-5/32-7143-3133-8! 9-8 9-7159-7150-4). 00... 10-20} 20-50-24-50(b)} 4 
18-7} 17-0} 17-5] 11-4] 5-4/50-2/21-1119-9142-2165-0/51-8 42-1/34-8| 9-6) 9-7/60-4/52-6)...... 13-00) RSE. Ja eee ek 5 

ae 182th. ee 9-0} .5-7/47-5)17-2)22-9)47-1]57-6|51-7/31-7|42-6/37-7| 9-5] 9-4/63-1149-91...... 15-50} 21-00-25-00(b)] 6 
22-4) 17-5) 17-5 9-0) 5-7/41-6]17-1/20-3/40-9/63-9/52-5 40-5}35-4/10-0]10-0/58-7/49-5]...... 14-80} 27-00-31-00(b)} 7 
21-8) 17-5) 17-8 9-6| 5-5/44-2)18-1/20-5]44-7/57-2/50-4/29-6/41-0/36-4| 9-6] 9-4/58-6/49-7]...... 15-50} 21-00-25-00(b)| 8 
21-7} 16-2} 17-7) 10-2] 9-3/49-2/15-0/23-0/49-8159-0/54-2/....|.... 36-5) 9-7] 9-2165-2/52-9] 21-00]......]....0s.cecsee eee 9 
20-5} 15-6)...... 10-8} 7-4/52-1)18-6|22-0/34-5/54-2/49-3132-0/37- 1134-0] 9-3] 9-1153-3/52-1| 20-00|...... 16-50-20-50 10 
21-3) 17-2) 18-1) 11-6] 7-7/49-0|20-4]20-4139-3149-8148-5130-2139-0/34-21 9-0 9-0/57-5|/52-7) 20-75)...... 24-50-28-50(b)/11 
24-2} 18-1} 19-3]. 10-6) 8-4/47-5/21-5122-2/37-2156-7/48-7133-0142-3/38-3] 9-1 9-0/55-4 O22 TOFS casas 29-00-33 -00(b) | 12 
18-9} 16-5) 16-4] 11-5] 8-0/52-2/19-0/23-3/42-2148-6/49-3/32-2/36-9135-5! 9-0} 8-9152-5151-0 AOR 7D|\eisccurvates ro POR ae Te 13 
21-6) 20-0} 18-8} 10-4! 8-3/56-1/21-0/21-5/47-0153-8149-5 40-8134-0) 9-0) 8-9153-7/51-8) 19-50)......]..........00005. 14 
21-9] 17-0] 21-4) 10-4] 7-2/47-6/20-9122-5/34-9151-1150-4135-0/41-3/37-3| 9-0] 9-1 54-8152-2) 21-35]...... 21-50-25-50(b) {15 
19-4) 16-4] 17-8) 11-1] 9-3/48-8119-4/22-1/42-7/53-0/50-5/35-5(40-4137-5] 9-0! 8-7155-4 OMSL OOS cine he latsisc cacti: 16 
22-7} 16-2} 17-1] 10-6] 8-1]47-2/20-8]23-0]47-9155-0/50-8128-7139-7139-7| 9-0 82 7157231492 S22 00)... ns. be eee re! 17 
18-8) 16-0) 17-0} 10-9} 7-5/49-5!20-1/23-8143-3/50-4150-3/29-0139-4/38-3] 9-3] 9-0 58+2 53-0] 18-50)...... 21-00-25-00(b)}18 
1793) 9625) 9.6003 8-6] 6-0/53-4/19-3/22-3/38-4|53-7/49-7/28-3137-3/34-1| 9-4] 9-3/53-0/51-8] 18-10]......]..............ee 19 
18-3} 17-2} 20-0} 10-1] 6-2/49-7/21-2119-3/37-6|/49-7/48-6 35-6/33-6} 9-3) 9-3/54-8151-1] 19-50]...... 22-50-26 -50 20 
22:-9)-5 16-74 508. BSG: 7-3153-1/22-0]....137-6/58-4]....}.... 39+4/34-4) 9-2) 9-1/53-1/51-2! 19-50]......|........0...0 00s 21 
19-3). 17-3) bel. 11-5) 5-9/46-6/20-2/19-6/32-6156-0/49-0/27-7|37-2/31-3| 9-7] 9-7/53-5150-3| 20-00]...... 23-00-27 -00 22 
216 2)-8 18-2) 18.8 esos: 6-9]53-3]18-0]19-3/34-4/52-0/50-7/34-0/38-2/33-3] 9-1] 9-1152-1151-3] 20-50!......|.......-2-00- ee. 23 

BSE) an 16-1} 16-4 8-5) 6-3/53-0/20-7/21-6/39-6/51-5/48-5|26-9/40-8/30-5| 9-8! 9-8/52-2149-2]......1 19-80] 28+50-32-50 24 
20-5} 17-2) 22-1 8-7| 5-9/47-0/20-7|19-7/35-6/50-6/46-5/31-4135-0/31-5] 9-3} 9-1154-1/52-21 20-25]...... 25-50-29: 50 25 
22-1} 17-7) 21-6 9-5} 5-8153-7/20-4/20 1135-1 55+ 2/48 -2|28-7/36-7/33-1] 9-5] 9-4/52-5/52-1] 19-50]...... 24 - 00-28-00 26 
Vso 17204. «8 11-4} 6-0/53-3/19-9]19-1/44-8/56-9/49-6)28-8/36-3/34-3} 9-1] 9-1154-1151-9] 18-75]...... 28- 50-32-50 27 
17-8] 17-0] 20-6 8-3] 7-0}53-0/21-3]19-8/38-8)56-5/49-3)28-0/38-5/32-2| 9-1] 9-0/54-1151-1] 19-50]...... 32-00-36 -00 28 
21-1} 17-4) 19-7 9-7| 5-8)47-8/20-9/20-5|40-7|53-5/47-8131-1136-4/33-3] 9-5] 9-4151-8152-7| 19-50]...... 30-00-34:-00 29 
20-2} 17-5) 20-1 8-1] 5-8}50-5]19-8]19-4/36-6/58-5/48-4/28-3/36-9/34-5} 9-4] 9-2155-4151-0] 20-00]...... 27-50-31-50 30 
Aer) Geo be ae 8-3] 5-3/47-4/20-0/19-0/35-5/49-2/48-0/27-8/38-3131-5| 9-4] 9-6153-9/51-5! 18-75]...... 28- 50-32-50 31 

eee e 18-4]...... 8-5] 6-6/53-3 20-2/40-5/55-3/52-0]... ./89-9/34-2/10-0} 9-9159-7/53-0) 20-50]......| 23-00-27-00 32 
AGA) 1624) be 2D) Bi idccearss 5-4/48-2/22-2118-5/42-6/50-6/48-8 37-7/33-1] 9-6] 9-3/56-4/52-1) 19-50]...... 27-50-31-50 33 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 











Beef t Pork 
s $8 i g |f Z S 
| ele B58) 4/8. cleel. = |ESEs)< 5 
Locality a le HEAL. fe IB 8 EEL Elegie 7 #3] a8\6 B | 8 
£18 je8l8 [2 le |e |Sclsele SS/S898 EE faclage ls |fs 
eel ealesleate alealdata Sal eleak al entealealealeeieseales 
eta la ll blah hhh Pt lft 
cts.| cts.|cts.| cts.| cts.| cts |cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| ctf.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
34—Ottawa.......ccecsscees 49-5146-5/48-4/29-9/26-8130-1149-1/49-6/35-2/61-0}28-2/30-3/61-8}15-0/64-8|24-4) 8-4) 6-1) 9-2/11-7 
385—Owen Sound............. 49-9/46-1148-1/30-3)26-6)....].... 51-0/36-9/60-9)27-5]30-9/54-5]15-0/66-4/23-4) 8-7] 5-6) 7-6/10-8 
36—Peterborough........... 50:3/46-7|47-9|30-3}27-3/32-0/50-6|50- 2|34-9]60- 6/27 -2/30-5/54-3]15-0/65-1]24-4) 8-0) 5-3) 9-4)10-4 
37—Port Arthur.) ......h..0.0. 49-2/45-4]46-11/29-2)27-2)... ./49-8150-61/38-3/64-7/27-6/30-2/63-2/16-0/66-3/25-6] 9-3) 6-3) 7-8)10-5 
38—Saint Catharines........ 49-4/45-9]48-3131-0]27-3)31-0]... .]51-7/35-2/62-8/27-7/31-1/60-8)15-5}66-4/24-4] 8-1) 6-2) 8-9111-6 
39—Saint Thomas........... 50-0/46-8}48-7|30-8|27-5/31-4/48-3/52-2137-0|61-7/27-5|30-7/57-4)15-0/67-1/24-4| 8-2) 5-6) 9-2)11-2 
FD ROINIiR.. tediocn bosesevh voce 51-:1/46-3)48-5/31-4)27-3)....).... 51-0/36-6]61-2/27-4)31-5]57-7/15-0/66+3/24-1) 8-7] 5-7| 9-2/10-2 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 50-4146-3/45-3/30- 1127-1)... .|49-5/49-2/37-0159-2/27-9/30- 1/62-9]16-0/67-1)24-3) 8-7) 5-9} 9-0)10-2 
S2-—-TUPOUOL Osteo te nc cacty sc 47-8|45-0/47-6130-4/26-6)....|47-0149-0/384-5)61-5/27-9/31-7/54-6]15-0/65-8/23-9) 8-3) 5-1) 9-4/11-4 
Go—"SUGDUTY 0. ds essackss 48-3/45-3145-1132-1/27-4]30-0]... .|48-0|37-4)61-0/27-9/31-0]63-1/16-0/66-1/24-4) 9-3) 6-5) 9-0/11-5 
44—Timomins, ,.......5. abst 49-5|45-6/47-6|29-5|/27-2/29-6/48-9]/49- 1)... .161-0/27+8/30-7/62-8)17-0)66-9)25-1) 9-7) 5-9) 9-4/10-1 
45—Toronto. 8)... 5.0000. Se 50-1/46-6/49-2/30-9/27-0/30-6/50-5|51- 7/36 -2|62-0/28-0/30-5]/60- 9) 16-0/66-4)23-5) 8-1) 6-0} 9-0)11-6 
46—Welland. 38..5...5..s08 At 49+2|46-4/45-5)29-6)25-8}28-0)... .|50-5/36-7/61-0|27-8}30-8/59- 2) 16-0/66-3)24-2) 8-7) 6-0) 9-0/10-8 
47—Windsor.................|49°5/46-0/48-1/30-6/27-2)....150-2/50-6/36-8)/60-5/27-2/30-3/58-8)16-0/66-5)23-9) 8-7) 5-5) 9-1/10-5 
48 —Woodstock....t.00-«s«t soe 50-3]47-5}47-7131-0/28-3)....].... §1-3/37-5/61°3}27-5}31-6/55-8]15-0/65-7/24-3) 8-2] 5-2) 8-7/11-0 
Manitoba— 
49—BrandOn. ..c0s.eeccetocec 48-2|44-0/45-7/27-8)26-0]....148-0/49- 2136: 7/59-4/25-4/31-8/55-3]13-0/64-7/25-1) 8-9) 6-0] 6-7/10-0 
50—Winnipeg... fF... 47-7|43-4140-4/28-0)25-9/28-4/45-9]48-9136-2/60-1/25-3]..../60-0)14-0)64-3)24-9] 9-2) 5-9) 8-8]10-7 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............ 500.8 45+6/42-2/41-8/27-0)24-2)... .|45-0145-2/32-6]59-7|/25-3/33-8/56-7)14-0)65-1/25-5) 9-1) 6-0) 7-8/10-3 
52—Prince Albert........... 43-4/41-6/41-0]26-8/24-4/28-0/43-3/43-0)30-7/57-3/25-8)32-4/53-6)14-5}65-7/25-0] 8-4) 6-1) 8-1/10-3 
DoT OGANE | aise Aveis 5 0c Ae ya 45-9/42-8/43-0/26-6]24-2/29-0/46-4145-9/33- 1/58-7|25-6/33-7/56-0) 14-0)64-8/25-8) 9-0} 6-2) 7-2/10-1 
§4—Saskatoon.........0.000. 47-5|43-5)44-5]27-9)/25-2|28-0145-4147-0/35-5|60°0/25-5/32-6/54- 1) 14-5)65-4/24-6) 9-0) 5-8) 7-7/10-9 
Alberta— 
DO CALE ALY inse.n0.ts ass octet 47+4143-8)44-6/27-4125-7127-1/45-0/46-2]... ./61°8]}25-0/31-1]55-0)14-0)65-2)25-0) 9-6) 6-2) 7-6)11-1 
56—Drumbheller............. 47-6)43-4/43-5/26-6/23-6]....].... 47-3135: 0158-426 +3/32-2/53-8)14-0/66-3/25-2/10-4) 6-4)11-6]10-7 
Ol—Hdmonton. «016000650 ne 47-6|42-5)/43-5|27-5|26-8]26-51/43-5/46-0/33- 1156-9) 25-2}32-4/53-1/14-0/65-5/25-1) 8-8) 5-9) 8-3}11-5 
58—Lethbridge.............. 47-3]44-0]41-3]26+7|26-3/27-3]. .. .|47-0/33-0/60-0/25-2/32-1/54-4/14-0/65-0/24-8/10-2) 5-7) 7-5)10-2 
British Columbia— 
GOIN SBOIIG. «oa she cau ve teen 53+2148-9151-4/30-4/27-6]....150-7]....]..-./63°7/30°0]... .]52-4/17-0)70-3/27-1/12-0} 6-3) 8-9/11-1 
60—New Westminster....... 50-5/46-0/47-9]28-7|26-6128-7/48-6/50°3]... .|59°7|28-5/31-2/51-7| 14-0/68-9)25-8} 11-0) 6-2) 9-3]10-4 
61—Prince Rupert........... 51-3/47-5)50-3)29-0/27-0)....{50-0]....].... 59-2/28-5]33-7/60-9/19-0)71-1/28-6]13-0} 6-4/10-2)10-9 
i elt Wi 1) eee alee eer: 50: 1145-7|47-5}29-0)27-0]29-7/47-6}49-0137°3/60- 1/27-0/33-5)/62-5)17-0/67-8)26-3)12-0) 6-9) 8-6)10-4 
68—~Vancouver. ........0.00. 51-1/46+2/48-9/29-6|26-9]28-7/49-5]49-8137-9162-8}28-3)31-1/52-0/14-0/68-6)25-7/11-2) 6-3) 8-8)11-7 


C4—V C008 IE Js eee a ne de oe 50-4]47-1}48-8]29-4/26-9/30-1149-3/50-5/37-3]63-2}28-7/31-7/52-8)/15-0/69-0)25-7/10-7) 5-9} 9-3!11-1 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, OCTOBER 1947 


Canned Coal 
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23| «2| 2] pes al | 2 (al, |, | Bete 
fs | 32) 32) 85 B5| ge lSel sles) cl 2ale4| Se | oe 

a2 | aa|ee| i aulselesleslaelesleslesl oa | Se 

. ge ae < gas aig A/c 8 re RIS BIS 6 =o 

cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts.|cts. cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts. |cts. | cts.| cts $ $ 
21-8} 16-8) 18-8] 10-2] 7-5/53-8/21-6/20-1/33-6151-1150-0/32-2140-2135 9 9-1/54-3/51-4) 20-00]...... 33-00-37-00 

an IGS Vet Re 8-1] 5-7/46-7)19-8}19-2/39-7158-8149-1 39-4/31-6 9-3/56-8)52-4 -s2an| 18°50-22-50 
17-31) 16-0). 4.... 8-1] 5-5/44-0/21-9]19-5/37-6/54-3149-0/31-0/40-0/32-8 9-5/53-2/51-7| 20-50}...... 27-50-31-50 
20: 16-9) 16-6] 9-8} 6-1/51-3/21-1)23-3/33-9154-7/49-7127-2141-0/32-0 9-7/53-3/49-4 19-40; 24-00-28-00 
ES- OW 17-6). oo. 8-4] 5-2/54-2/20-9]20-0/34-1153-6148-1/26-0/35-8133-9 9-4/55-0/51-8) 19-50]...... 28- 00-32-00 
21-0} 17-9) 17-7) 11-4] 6+3/50-5/20-0]20-0/45-2/55-1152-0/30-7/40-4 35-2 9-6/55-6/52-6) 19-50]...... 22-00-26-00 
21-1) 17-4) 18-7] 9-4] 6-2/46-3/20-7/21-6/44-0153-8150-5]29-8137-9130-9 9-8) 9-8/55-0/52-0) 20-00]......]..........00000. 

eho oas 17-9) 23-0} 8-0 19-2/34-0/60-0/50-3)....|38-7/33-7| 9-7] 9-5/48-2150-8 seeee-| 24-00-28-00 
UGS) We Slit be oe 8-0} 6-1/50-0)/20-0/19-0/37-5]56-9|48-4/29-8137-3/33-7] 9-6] 9-6154-7 51-8] 19-50]...... 22-00-26 -00 
ISS) 16°1/e.e 9-5] 6-2/49-7/20-9/22-1/35-9157-1/50-0 38-0/34-0 9-7/56-3/50-5) 21-05]...... 30-00-34 -00 
19-0} 17-0) 19-6} 11-4} 6-6/60-4/20-1/19-6135-0/57-9/53-0 39-5/33-1 9-8}50-9/50-9] 22-00]...... 30-00-34-00 
20° Oe 17:-3))., seas 10-3} 5-4/49-8/20-4/19-0/34-2/50-8]47-5/29-8136-8/33-7| 9-1] 9-0 55-6/52-0) 18-85]...... 34-00-3800 
17-3} 16-6] 19-7) 9-0] 5-1/48-7/20-1]/19-0/33-9/48-7/47-0 26-6/35-7/31-6} 9-2] 9-3]49-7/51-3] 18-80|......]........ce0-00-. 
18-3) 17-8} 16-6} 8-8] 5-8/46-4/20-2]18-8/36-3149-0150-6|29-6136-3 33-1 9-3/54-4/51-3 BOO Dicer ee: 27-00-31-00 
22-3} 17-0) 22-0) 12-3) 5-7/42-8119-6]18-6|/33-9/50-5/48-6 38-5/31-9 MH SS-O10l bt 29-O0ta. . ee lose... er der- 

sha) ee 18-0) A9ed| tees 32-3/43-6/31-0)10-3/10-1/53-7/47-9 14-25} 23-50-27-50 
19-1} 18-2] 18-9) 10-3] 6+1/39-6/20-0/19-7/38-3148-3/56-3 27-4/40-0/31-4]10-0/10-0/48-5/48-8)...... 15-30) 29-00-33-00 
24-5) 17-0} 19-0) 10-1 29-7/39-3/35-5/10-6/10-6/53-5/49-3]...... 12-50} 25-50-29-50 
19-7} 17-9} 18-8] 10-3] 7-3/52-11/22-3/20-9/42-5149-7147-5 29-1/41-6 11-0/10-8/50-8/51-5)...... 12-60} 21-00-25-00 
24-0} 19-0) 18-7} 9-5} 6-5/51-11/20-4/20-8136-0/45-3161-0 28-5)/41-4/33-4/10-9]10-9/55-1/52-3]...... 13-60} 30-00-34-00 
21-9) 18-4] 19-1] 10-9} 6-0/49-6/21-0/21-4136-9150-5/48-8127 3/40-4/30-8)11-0/11-1/54-6/48-1)...... 12-40] 24-00-28-00 
23-6] 17-1) 18-0} 10-1] 6-2/63-6/20-1/20-7/38-2157-2153-9 27-5/39-3/33-9/10-1/10-6/53-8/48-5]...... 10-25} 27-00-31-00 
22-4) 17-9] 18-8} 10-4] 6-5/63-0/20-3]/23-8141-7158-6/59-2/29-9139 8/35-0)10-8)11-1/53-6/49-1]......J...... 23-50-27 -50 
23-3) 16-2] 18-1] 11-3] 6-5/46-9/21-7/22-3140-8148-6/57-2127 5/40-9/28-6/10-1)10-4/54-4/48-3). 00... 7-60] 26-00-30-00 
21-5) 17-2) 18-1] 9-5 28 -2/41-9/31-0/10-4]11-0/51-7/49-4]...... 7:00} 24-00-28-00 
72 C7 Ia eee 11-3) 7-0)/60-0) 20-6) 21-2)/40-0/45-0/59-3/30-2/39-0/31-0] 9-9110-4/51-9 cio eee Al | Senet 18-00-22-00 
21-9} 16-9} 18-4]...... 6-5) 55-9) 19-2}19-5/34-3/42-5153-7/27-9/39-0/27-0] 9-0] 8-9152-3148-9]...... 15-45} 21-00-25-00 
26-8} 19-0) 21-9] 10-2) 7-6/61-3/20-8119-2141-5/53- 1146-3 32-0/41-4/32-3) 9-9) 9-7/55-1147-6]...... 17-25} 20-00-24-00 

SOO 17-9] -19-5). 4... eee]... 138°7/35-7/10-0) 9-8154-3/49-3)......] 13-50] 23-00-27-00 
2o°t| SO-Bh. 4. . at... 6-5)/61-1)18-9/20-2/35-2/41-8/56-6|26-6/35-8/31-8] 9-1] 9-2/53-8147-7]...... 15-45] 26-50-30-50 
23:3) 16-9} 20-0]...... 7-3/59-8/19-7/21-2/33-7/44-7/56-5127-5/38-7 9-7|56-3]49-6]...... 15-90} 23-00-27-00 





(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since J une, 1941 by the average rental determined by the census of 
that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are now being 
conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 

The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home furn- 
ishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5°8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure 
to $1,453.80. 


Wholesale Prices, September, 1947 


The general index of wholesale prices rose 
3°0 points to 133:8 (1926100) between Aug- 
ust and September, 1947, due mainly to higher 
prices for vegetable and animal products. 
Price de-control measures, as announced in 
September for a large number of commodities, 
were reflected in these increases. In the 
vegetable products group substantial advances 
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for rye, flour, millfeeds, linseed oil and corn 
syrup overbalanced weakness for potatoes, 
onions and automobile tires to move the index 
7:1 points to 122-1. Animal products rose 
4-3 points to 135-9 due to advances for but- 
ter, bacon, ham and leather. Eggs were lower 
in this section. Upturns for creosote oil, paint, 
cyanamid and sulphate of ammonia were 
sufficient to move the chemical products group 
2-2 to 112-6, while similarly copper sheet, 
brass sheet, silver and solder accounted for 
a gain of 1-6 to 134°6 for non-ferrous metals. 
An increase in the export price for cedar 
shingles was responsible for a gain of 0-5 to 
166-3 in the wood product group while the 
non-metallics series rose 0:2 to 117-5 sup- 
ported by advances in certain coal descriptions 
and textiles and textile products 0-1 to 134-2 
due to increases in cotton and woollen under- 
wear. Iron and its products remained 
unchanged at 136-8. 

A narrow gain of 0-4 to 120-4 occurred for 
Canadian farm product prices at wholesale 
between August and September. Field prod- 
ucts rose 1-1 to 107-4 due to a firmer price 
tone for rye, hay and corn which outweighed 
weakness for potatoes and onions. The 
advance in this group was, however, partially 
nullified by a decline in the animal products 
group index of 0-6 to 142-2 due to lower egg 
quotations. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the 
Third Quarter of 1947 


HERE were 401 industrial fatalities in 
the third quarter of 1947 according to 

the latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. In the previous three months 


there were 351 including 35 in a supplementary , 


list. The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed, during 
the course of or arising out of their employ- 
ment and include deaths which resulted from 
industrial diseases as reported by the Provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were five industrial accidents which resulted 
in the death of three or more persons in 
each case. On July 11, a fire in a wholesale 
wool establishment at Peterborough, Ontario, 
caused the death of two inspectors and one 
sorter. On July 12, three agricultural workers 
were killed when the truck in which they 
were riding, was struck by a passenger train 
_ at a private crossing located on the farm on 
which they were working. An underground 
explosion in a gold mine at Pioneer, British 
Columbia, resulted in the death of a foreman 


and two miners on August 18. Four railroad 
employees were killed at Dugald, Manitoba, 
on September 1 when a special train collided 
with an express train which was waiting at the 
station. On September 24, a coal carrying 
steamship collided with an oiltanker in the 
St. Lawrence River near Morrisburg, Ontario; 
as the result of an explosion which followed 
the collision, 11 seamen were killed. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the Provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and cer- 
tain other official sources. Newspaper reports 
are also used to supplement these data. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 82, was recorded in transporta- 
tion. During the previous quarter 61 deaths 
occurred in this group. Of the total of 82 
fatalities, 39 were on steam railways and 23 
in water transportation. In the previous 
quarter there were 26 industrial deaths on 
steam railways and 20 in water transportation. 
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There were 76 fatalities recorded in manu- 
facturing as compared with 42 in the second 
quarter of 1947. These deaths included 22 
which occurred in iron, steel and products, 14 
in non-metallic mineral products, 10 in saw 
and planing mills and 10 in the pulp and paper 
industry. 

The number of fatalities in agriculture was 
55 and in logging 47, as compared with 23 and 
46 respectively in the previous quarter, 

Of the 44 fatalities in the mining group, 30 
were in metalliferous mining and 12 in coal 
mining. In the previous quarter there were 
65 deaths in mining of which 50 were in 
metalliferous mining. 

In the construction group, 39 fatalities were 
recorded of which 30 were in buildings and 
structures. In the previous quarter 41 deaths 
occurred in this group, 19 of which were in the 
construction of buildings and structures. 
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Moving trains, watercraft, and other vehicles 
caused 134 fatal industrial accidents during 
the quarter as compared with 132 in the pre- 


vious quarter. This was the most important 


cause of fatalities during the period (See 
Table II). 

Falls of persons caused 64 deaths and falling 
objects 49. Industrial diseases, infection and 
other causes resulted in 65 deaths while dan- 
gerous substances caused 47 deaths. 

The greatest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario where there were 163, as 
compared with 143 in the previous quarter. 
In British Columbia 85 fatal industrial acci- 
dents were recorded and in Quebec 51. Com- 
parative figures for the preceding quarter were 
74 for British Columbia and 54 for Quebec. 

During the quarter under review there were 
145 fatalities in September, 139 in August 
and 117 in July. 
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Canadian Mission to Select Polish Veterans 


URING the summer of 1946, the Cana-. 


dian government, in consultation with 
the government of the United Kingdom, de- 
cided to recruit for agricultural employment 
in Canada, Polish soldiers who had fought 
with the Allies in the Mediterranean area. 
(L.G. 1946, p. 1710). 

The first group of 2,876 Polish veterans was 
selected by a Canadian Mission and brought 
to Canada in the autumn of 1946. This initial 
group gave general satisfaction to their Cana- 
dian employers. In fulfilment of an earlier 
commitment made by the Dominion to the 
British government, it was decided in the 
spring of 1947 to recruit a second group of 
Polish veterans, this time in the British Isles, 
where all the remaining members of the Polish 
corps were then stationed. . 

Accordingly a'second Canadian Mission was 
set up in April 1947, to proceed to Great Brit- 
ain to select the veterans and to facilitate 
their discharge from the Armed Forces and 
their subsequent transfer to Canada. 


Personnel of Canadian Mission 


The following were the members of the 


Selection Mission: George V. Haythorne and 
V. C. Phelan, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
W. Davison, Department of Labour, Toronto; 
and A. Howells, Department of Justice, 
Ottawa. 

The Canadian Mission was joined in Eng- 
land by Dr. W. E. Egan and Dr. F. C. Lynch 
of the Canadian Department of National 
Health and Welfare in London. From time to 
time, representatives of the Canadian Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Trade and Com- 
merce, resident in London, assisted in the 
work of the Mission while it was in Britain. 
Leading officials of the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, co-operated 
also and two British Labour officers were 
made available to the Mission at each selec- 
tion point. 

At the outset of the work in Britain the 
Canadian High Commissioner, Hon. Norman 
Robertson, arranged meetings in London 
which were attended by officials of the British 
Departments interested, Canadian officials in 
London and members of the Selection Mission. 
At these meetings plans were formulated to 
select Polish veterans from the western, 
northern and Scottish commands in Britain. 
Details as to how the selections were to be 
made, such as the nature of the information 
to be required of applicants, the processing 
of army discharge and other documents and 
the assembling of those who would be selected 


for movement to Canada were worked out. 
It was further agreed that an effort would be 
made to have the first group of 300 to 500 men 
ready to sail on or about May 19, 1947, and 
that the remainder would leave as early in 
June as possible, so that the men would reach 
Canada in time to assist in spring farm work. 

At the time the Mission arrived in Britain 
there were more than 80,000 Polish soldiers 
in the Polish re-settlement corps, which had 
been established by the British government 
on a semi-military basis, operated by the 
Polish veterans themselves as a stepping-stone 
from army to civilian life. The group selected 
for Canada were all members of this Polish 
re-settlement corps. They were all single men 
under 45 years of age who had fought against 
the Axis and who had previous farming 
experience. They were all medically examined, 
including X-ray and blood tests. 

Unforseen delays were encountered in mak- 
ing the early selections, chiefly due to the 
time required to complete blood tests of appli- 
ecants. Later, the technique was modified so 
that this and other difficulties were overcome. 


During the first two weeks about 700 appli- 


cants were interviewed and, of these, 250 were 
finally cleared. Later, in the Scottish com- 
mand, nearly 600 applicants were interviewed 
and nearly 350 were approved in a single week. 


Selection Procedure 


The selection procedure varied somewhat 
depending on circumstances, but in general it 
was as follows: 

A short informal talk was given, through 
an interpreter to groups of from 25 to 250 
applicants. By this means the men were in- 
formed concerning living and working con- 
ditions on farms in Canada, including intensity 
of work expected, hours of work, variety of 
agriculture and the nature of the employment 
undertaking applicants would be expected to 
sign. Questions were asked and answered and 
the men given opportunities to withdraw 
before proceeding further if they felt the 
requirements were too difficult. Only a small 
number withdrew at this stage, but in later 
interviews over ten per cent of those inter- 
viewed individually decided to do so. 

As a preliminary to the “screening” a mas- 
ter list of all applicants was prepared by the 
documents office, usually in alphabetical order, 
showing names, ranks, ages, name of camp 
and Polish Resettlement Corps numbers. The 
men were interviewed and as far as possible 
given their earlier X-ray tests in the order of 
this list. Personal identification numbers were 
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assigned on the basis of this list, which were 
recorded on specially-prepared forms. The 
security officer had all approved men finger- 
printed and had them sign their respective 
forms. 


(2) The first individual screening was done 
by the security officers, usually through inter- 
preters. This consisted of inquiries to ascer- 
tain whether the men had taken part in 
activities against the Axis. It was found that 
many of the younger Polish soldiers had en- 
listed after V.E. day and, consequently, were 
considered unsuitable for immigration to Can- 
ada on security grounds. Care was taken 
also in these initial interviews to inquire into 
the family circumstances of the men, in order 
to make sure that they had no family 
encumbrances. 

(3) If approved by the security officer, 
applicants were next interviewed by a labour 
officer to determine the extent of their farm 
experience and also to obtain names and 
addresses of relatives in Canada as well as 
to have applicants indicate any province of 
choice. 


(4) Applicants who passed successfully the 
first two interviews were given a thorough 
physical check-up, including determination of 
blood tests, X-rays, etc. 

(5) Following the individual interviews, suc- 
cessful applicants were required to sign the 
employment undertaking, (which was printed 
in both English and Polish) and to answer the 
necessary questions on the Canadian Declara- 
tion form required for immigration purposes. 


POLISH VETERANS 
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Final Arrangements 


Documents relating to all successful appli- 
eants were processed as quickly as possible by 
the Records office of the Polish Resettlement 
Corps, the men were given their discharges 
and issued civilian clothing. They were then 
assembled at central points in each of the 
commands and proceeded to Southampton in 
groups of approximately 50, by special trains. 
Just before entrainment the men were given 
another medical examination, mainly to make 
final check for any communicable diseases. 

During the voyage to Canada _ informal 
classes were arranged to assist the men in 
learning English. Further medical examina- 
tions were made by the ship’s doctor and 
reports forwarded to the Quartermaster 
General of the Canadian Army at Ottawa. 
This, together with details of the number on 
board and amount of luggage was helpful in 
arranging transportation of the men to the 
various distribution centres in Canada. Three 
successive crossings by the Aquitania on 
May 20, June 6, and June 24, 1947, brought a 
total of 1,651 Polish ex-soldiers from Britain 
to Canada. 

As in the case of the movement of Polish 
soldiers from Italy to Canada in the autumn 
of 1946, the British government paid the 
expense of transporting the men as far as 
Halifax. This amounted to about £28 per 
man. 
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Regulations for the Pottery Industry in the United Kingdom 


[dee Health and Welfare Regulations 

for the British pottery industry have 
recently been issued by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service under the authority of 
the Factories Act. They apply to the manu- 
facture and decoration of pottery and to the 
crushing, grinding or sieving of flint or quartz, 
the mixing of flint or quartz with clay or other 
material, and the making of lithographic 
transfers, frits or glazes. 

These Regulations, when finally adopted, 
will be one in a series of some forty Danger- 
ous Trades Regulations which have been made 
and revised from time to time over a long 
period of years. 

The new Pottery Regulations, replacing 
earlier ones of 1913 and 1982, are the result, 
in part, of recommendations made by the 
Tile-Dust Committee, appointed in 1938 by 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, and by the 
National Joint Council of the Pottery 
Industry in 1945. The need for better working 
conditions was urged, too, by the Pottery 
Working Party appointed by the President 
of the Board of Trade (L.G. Feb. 1947, p. 155). 

The Tile-Dust Committee stressed the 
danger of silicosis from handling finely ground 
material, a danger largely unabated by the 
previous Order. It was recommended that 
the employment of women and young per- 
sons be entirely prohibited in certain specified 
processes. 

The unhealthy conditions of the pottery 
trade, arising from high temperature and 
humidity, emission of dust, wet floors, and the 
lifting and carrying of heavy weights, lead to 
a high incidence of lead poisoning, silicosis, 
respiratory diseases and other ills, as well as 
general discomfort. 

The new Regulations would particularly 
restrict the use of glazes other than “leadless” 
or “low solubility” glazes, and would restrict 
the use of ground or powdered flint or quartz. 

The minimum age, for most occupations 
covered by the Regulations, is 16 years. This 
standard was generally established by the 
Regulations of 1913 and continues under the 
new Order. Persons under 18, however, are 
prohibited from employment in the making or 
mixing of frits or glazes containing lead or 
colours, handling of flow material, colour 
blowing, ground laying, colour grinding, litho- 
graphic transfer making and certain related 
processes involving the use of lead compounds. 

Pre-employment and monthly medical 
examinations are required of all persons in 
these occupations. Regulations regarding sus- 
pension of employees for medical reasons, 


keeping of health registers, and certificates 
for permission to work are substantially the 
same as in the earlier Regulations. 

Women and young persons under 18 are 
also prohibited from stopping biscuit ware 
with material containing more than five per 
cent of its dry weight in a lead compound; 
handling unfritted lead compounds; preparing 
or weighing out flow material; cleaning boards 
used in any place after dipping, ware-cleaning, 
or glost placing is done; cleaning mangles or 
cleaning or scraping floors in which any pro- 
cess included in the regular schedule of 
occupations, is carried on; grinding clay dust; 
loading, carrying, conveying or unloading clay 
or clay dust, and some other occupations. 


Maximum loads which may be carried by 
young persons under 18 have been reduced 
from 30 pounds to 20, and a limit of 50 
pounds has been established for women. In 
addition, women and young persons are not 
permitted to load, carry, convey or unload 
clay or clay dust. Medical certificates of 
permission are required before a young person 
under 18 may be employed in lifting or carry- 
ing work, but a weight of not more than 20 
pounds may be carried without such a 
certificate. 

Detailed stipulations are made for the sup- 
pression of dust in potters’ shops, for the use 
of efficient exhaust appliances in dusty pro- 
cesses, for adequate ventilation, for washing 
and other facilities with hot and cold water, 
for mess rooms separate from work rooms, 
sanitary work benches, and other matters. 
Special attention must be given to the floors 
of all places where there is dust given off or 
where water may collect. Floors impervious 
to water, with suitable drainage arrangements 
and daily cleaning, are required in slip houses. 
Brick, flag or other hard material, washed 
daily, is required wherever flint or quartz is 
crushed or ground, and in potters’ shops and 
certain other places. Floors impervious to 
water but made of wood with a smooth, sound 
surface and washed daily by a hose are to be 
permitted in old establishments for the next 
five years. 

The new legislation, like the old, lays down 
definite provisions regarding protective cloth- 
ing, the handling and storage of food, the use 
of proper respirators, temperature, glazing and 
colour blowing, and facilities for work. 

One or more persons must be appointed by 
the occupier to supervise the observance of 
the Regulations in the plant and to keep 
records concerning them. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





It has been announced that 
Nova Scotia coal employees of the Dominion 
miners receive Coal Co., Ltd., Acadia Coal 
wage increase Co., Ltd, Old Sydney 

Collieries, Ltd., and the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co., Ltd., have 
been granted wage increases of 40 cents be 
day as of December 1, 1947. 

The increase is connected with the terms 
of settlement of the general strike of coal 
miners in the Maritimes which occurred on 
February 15, and was finally terminated on 
June 12, 1947 (L.G., June, 1947, p. 820). 
That settlement, insofar as the four major 
companies connected with the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation were concerned, pro- 
vided for an immediate wage increase of $1.00 
per day, with a further increase of 40 cents 
per day to be payable in six months’ time 
if production advanced by then to the 1939 
tonnage level.* 

The target of productivity which would 
result in a further wage increase was set 
at 2°42 tons per man for the Dominion Coal 
Co., Ltd., 2-41 tons per man for Old Sydney 
Gollittics! Ltd., 1-77 tons per man for Cum- 
berland Bathe and Coal Co., and 1-75 tons 
per man for Acadia Coal Co., Ltd. 

By November 6, it was announced that 
the overall average of production at the 
eleven collieries of the Dominion Coal Com- 





*At the time of the strike it was claimed by the 
management of the Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., that 
there had been a drop of 41 per cent in the catrar 
per man-shift in its mines and that production was 
only about 13 tons per man per day on the average, 
which was one ton below the output of pre-war years. 


pany had reached 2-28 tons per man-day, 
with a range of from 1:42 to 2-69 tons 
per man-day at the different mines. At the 
same time the tonnage averages were reported 
to be 2-52 for Old Sydney Collieries, Ltd., 
2°05 for Cumberland Railway and Coal Co. 
and 1-83 for Acadia Coal Co., Ltd. 


During the balance of November the coal 


miners were at some disadvantage in their 


efforts to increase production because of the 
incidence of five Sundays and one holiday 
during the month. However, by December 
1, it was announced that ehiile the men in 
the south Cape Breton Field of the Dominion 
Coal Company had missed their target by 1-7 
tons per man-day, all the pits operated by 
these companies in north Cape Breton and 
on the Nova Scotia mainland had exceeded 
their objectives. 

Following conferences between officials of 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
and District No. 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, it was announced that the 40-cent 
wage increase would be paid to the men of 
all the mines. 

The wage increase boosts the basic daily 
wage of the coal mine employees from $6.84 
to $7.24. 


Elsewhere in this issue 
Arbitration © (p. 1791) will be found 
award in the text of the arbitration 


meat packing award of Mr. C. P. McTague 
dispute in the dispute between 
Canada Packers Limited, 


Burns and Company Limited, and the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. Also 
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included is a brief narrative of the nation- 
wide strike of some 14,150 meat packing plant 
workers which commenced in August and 
ended in mid-October. 


The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest avail- 
and industrial able statistics reflecting 
statistics industrial conditions in 


Canada. Figures are shown 
for certain months in the current year 
together with figures for the same months 
of 1946. 

Employment at October 1 was again at an 
all-time high and per capita weekly earnings 
continued to rise. Wholesale prices rose 
sharply during October and the cost-of-living 
index again increased, although the rate of 
increase during October was less than in the 
preceding two months. Carloadings during 
the four weeks ending November 29, were 
1-1 per cent lower than in the preceding 
four-week period, but were 6-2 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 
1946. The value of Canada’s merchandise 
exports moved up sharply during October 
showing a gain of 14-7 per cent over the 
September figure and a gain of 22-8 per cent 
over October of last year. 


Employment and Earnings—The index of 
industrial employment, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based on the 
1926 average, reached a new maximum of 
194-6 at October 1 as compared with 193-2 
at September 1. The indexes at the beginning 
of October in preceding years were :—1946, 
178-1; 1945, 168-7; 1944, 183-3; 1943, 187-5 
and 1942, 181-3. The highest index during 
the war was that of 190-5 reached at 
December 1, 1943. 

Industrially, there was important expansion 
in logging. Trade showed considerable sea- 
sonal improvement, while building was also 
more active. On the other hand, the trend 
was unfavourable in other branches of’ the 
construction industry, and in mining, com- 
munications, transportation and hotels and 
restaurants. In manufacturing, the outstanding 
change was the reported decrease of some 
10,700 workers in slaughtering and meat 
packing plants, largely or wholly due to the 
strike. Lumber and pulp and paper mills 
showed substantial contractions of a seasonal 
nature. On the other hand there were 
important seasonal advances in vegetable 
food processing and textile factories. 

Improvement in the situation as compared 
with September 1, was shown in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and Ontario but 
curtailment was reported by leading firms in 
the four Western Provinces, where industrial 
disputes had a particularly marked effect. 
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Reports from 18,182 employers showed 
combined staffs of 2,007,879 persons, an in- 
crease of 0-7 per cent from the total reported 
at September 1. The advance was accom- 
panied by 1-7 per cent rise in weekly salaries 
and wages. Payrolls distributed by the 
reporting firms at the beginning of October 
aggregated $75,038,687 being 2:4 per cent 
higher than the $73,285,907 which was dis- 
tributed in weekly payrolls at the beginning 
of September. The weekly average per 
employee at the date under review ‘was 
$37.37. as compared with $36.76 at Sep- 
tember 1. Per capita figures at October 1 
in previous years were:—1946, $33.15; 1945, 
$32.08; 1944, $32.36; 1943, $31.53; 1942, 
$29.51 and 1941, $26.37. Im the last twelve 
months, the indexes of employment and 
payrolls have risen by 9:3 per cent and 23-2 
per cent, respectively. Average weekly earn- 
ings in the same period rose 12-7 per cent. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices, based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
139-3 in October, as compared with 133-8 in 
September. In October last year the index 
stood at 111. All but one of the eight sub- 
groups, chemical products, contributed to the 
gain over September. 

A considerable gain was noted in the iron 
products group where the index rose 11°8 
points, from 136-8 in September to 148-6 in 
October. The increase reflected higher whole- 
sale prices for pig iron, steel billets, rolling 
mill products, wire, car axles, and iron and 
steel scrap. The index of wood products rose 
from 166°3 to 175-7 in the period due to 
increases in pine, spruce, and fir and cedar 
lumber. The indexes of animal and vegetable 
products advanced 4-7 and 4-8 points respec- 
tively. Higher prices for cotton underwear 
and woollen hosiery were reflected in the rise 
from 134-2 in September to 137-4 in October 
in the index of textile products. The index 
of non-ferrous metals moved from 184-6 to 
134-9 while the index of non-metallic 
minerals rose from 117°5 to 119-1. Advances 
were indicated in the index of consumers’ 
goods from 121-6 to 124-7, and in producers’ 
goods, from 135-0 to 139-8. The index of 
Canadian farm products rose from 120°4 to 
122-9. 

The cost-of-living index based on average 
prices for the years 1935 to 1939 as 100 rose 
1-4 points to 143-6 between October 1 and 
November 1, 1947. 

The index for the food group rose 2:3 
points to 173-6, due mainly to increases in 
the prices of eggs, fluid milk, certain meats 
and canned vegetables. Butter, lemons and a 
few fresh vegetables, on the other hand, were 
slightly reduced in price between October 1 
and November 1. The clothing group rose 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Notre.—Many of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included in the 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


























1947 1946 
Classification —— 

October Sept. Nov. October Sept 
ee Se aed tel) el BY hie i de, UAE? hi, A) te, 
Employment— 

PRE lak. os ad tear A ee Rk 194-6 193-2 182-7 178-1 175-5 

Pabour Perce 290 . aie. wale. . aah a oll ee a A ee Ae OOS TT -BOare eae a, Sie 4,977 
No: employed 72. 2:Bati bee & OOO) Sartenees |. . ts whl BOOS IG wa the ine os 4,860 
No. employed, paid workers........ OOe eet). 1s Eee ee hi Boop ee aman. ne 3, 229 

Unemployment— 

No. unemployed (labour force survey) 000]..........|......000. MUL, . tuts Avipude, Fede 117 

Unplaced applicants.................. No. 87,177 85,957 134,010 142,059 144,590 

Unfilled vacancies) 604: 60085 6 8b: No. 109,569} 110,468) 133,408} 141,670} 117,263 

Unemployment insurance claims.... No. 36, 666 37,350 57,036 57,682 61,822 

Unemployment in trade unions........ % US deg are Te a0 2s aed 

Earnings and Hours— : 

Index aggregate weekly payrolls?.........|.......... 184-6 180-3 154-4 149-8 145-6 

Per capita weekly earnings..............$ 37-37 36-76 33-33 33-15 32-72 

Average hourly earnings........... Cents 83-4 82-2 72-9 71-4 70-6 

Average hours worked per week.........|.......... 43-0 42-3 42-4 42-9 42-7 

Prices— 
Whoiebaletindextan nesegtie®, ..)..2¢) .eeierbers. 139-3 133-8 111-6 111-0 109-2 
Cost.of livingiindextw). «cules «deed cea hiest- 142-2 139-4 127-1 126-8 125-5 
Production— 

Industrial production index‘..............].......... 177-9 174-9 165-6 157-6 152-1 
Mineral production index!..............].......05. 114-6 110-0 104-1 100-9 102-7 
Manufacturing, indextuy.. vocustwl «. clle...adss. 189-9 186+7 177-6 167-8 160-5 
Electric power, 1ndex4. oh: ¥5t5 dase oundis bn» nlord cial 169-0 170-6 154-0 155-3 155-2 

Tilectcis pOWer..... ccs... 2 000 k.w.h. 3,862,696} 3,589,497] 3,566,742] 3,550,001] 3,265,860 

Construction contracts awarded...... $000 75,036 76, 164 48 , 004 73,308 44,816 

Pigdronstat viel view bis 00k. bam: tons 163,335! 169,630) 135,269 74, 958 45,078 

Steel ingots and castings............. tons 256,461 234,188} 222,264 123, 841 76, 564 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle....... No. 91,710 69,939) 216,513] 208,625) 154,233 
LOGS ree eee EOS No. 337,175} 202,613] 442,247) 379,254) 216,104 

Flour production.................000 bbl. 2:52 2,481 2,519 2,433 2,228 

WoewaprintinaicAichclis bo masiecsbe: «3 tons 396, 251 366,092] 364,304; 376,436} 330,063 

Cement producers shipments..... 000 bbl. 1,310 1.235 931 1,192 1,141 

Automobiles and trucks............. No. 25,479 24, 205 19, 105 14,951 11,5438 

Timber scaled in B.C........ CODE AS BUSH. |.. Agel lnalees . ots. als 288,015 297,160} 331,968 

Golit..ccomlduyr Toc. setnades . Leinterrk: OZ. 258,765} 247,643] 231,204) 240,828} 229,904 

Copper..... Le ee er eee 000 Ib 44,528 35, 164 35,415 30, 232 28, 847 
ead.... .000 Ib 25,399 25, 806 22,679 29,745 29, 042 

INicwerO?:) FOTEME ai G0 fltW od 000 Ib 23, 694 15, 154 17,468 17,219 15,961 

Mme oneivenrerh sdccbt bere A taro: 000 lb 34,222 35, 824 3/0t2 36, 831 38, 564 

SOE Ri RT Sa ae ean Gye 000 tons L730 1,543 1,580 1,620 1,427 

Distribution— 

Retail sales index, unadjusted............].......... 254-1 241-2 245-4 227-2 207-7 

Retail sales index, adjusted®.............].....0..... 234-1 240-5 223-1 210-6 213-8 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted........].......... 325°5 301-7 257-2 276°8 259-5 

Trade, external, excluding gold....... $000 508,200} 429,700) 433,302 393,001 328,013 
Imports, excluding gold............ SU | intone Coad 254,500) 208,100] 198,164 186, 393 156, 096 
Exports, excluding gold............ $000}.......... 250,800) 218,600] 232,219! 204,150} 169,779 

Railways— 

Operating revenues................ S000) he .Glect. |... BaTiaea: 66, 136 64,791 65,305 62,174 

Operating expenses................. FOOD, cette KE |. . ast. 59, 200 52,362 54, 201 58,379 

hevenue trewnts. 4). (0) tOn Mies. ce. uc. |s ahtone OF 5,056, 003] 5,267,351) 5,466,545} 5, 142,261 

MINDIOVeCse. St ee ee ci, iy veeaeg seebararende I hq Pte 176,195] 168,771] 170,927; 169,463 

Car loadings, revenue freight®....Cars 345,125} 323,735] 321,264) 331,347) 310,752 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index3.................. 105-5 104-1 102-5 101-8 104-4 

Pecrerica SWwCcks: Inder’... ee ee ge 153-6 154-7 “153-6 151-1 

Bond yields, Dominion, index3........... 84-2 84-0 85-0 85-0 84-9 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts $000].......... 7,208,951] 5,934,375] 6,211,500] 6,312,554] 5,891,000 

Bank loans, current, public........... SO00L. . Aveta. 1,8 °9,432] 1,788,920] 1,430,543} 1,301,651] 1,235,806 

RON SOI sok | oO svatbvees meee: cn A eee, cared 7,618,564! 7,468,727] 7,612,800) 7,415,800] 7,232,000 
Circulating media in hands of public$000].......... 1,120, 642) 1,085,625! 1,107,500} 1,093,000] 1,079,500 
Deposits noticeo; 0s ALAS 120) SOOO ASR 158 3,752,715) 3,805, 872) 3,460,146] 3,476, 700) 3,524, 100 
Deposits, demand................. $000) 4 Uae dies 2,263,085) 2,163,315] 2,181,800] 2,315,700) 2,265,300 





363, 300 


ET RE es La ee NS UU ee 482,600} 414,000) 863,354 





1Base 1926=100. Base, June, 1941=100. *Base 1935-1939=100. ‘Revised for the years 1935 to present 
and available in the Monthley Review of Business Statistics for May, 1947. ‘Figures are for four week periods. 
*Factory shipments. 
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2-8 points to 157-0, reflecting rising prices in © 


all subsections, while home furnishings and ser- 
vices advanced from 149-9 to 151-4 due to 


increases in the prices of furniture, floor . 


coverings, furnishings, dishes and cleaning 
supplies. Slightly higher costs for medicinal 
supplies, personal care items, newspapers and 
gasoline were responsible for an advance of 
0-6 to 118-2 in the miscellaneous items index. 
Fuel and lighting rose 0:7 to 122-6 due 
principally to higher prices for coal and coke. 
No change was recorded in the index of 
rentals which remained at 119-9. The advance 
in’ the general index since August, 1939, was 
42-5 per cent. 


In a statement commend- 
Use of training ing the effectiveness of 
by Canadian veterans rehabilitation 
Veterans training carried out under 

the Canadian Vocational 
Training Plan, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, announced on November 
18 that more than 80 per cent of all veterans 
who completed training in Vocational Train- 
ing Centres were now employed along the 
lines for which they were trained. 


The Minister stated that recent reports 
indicate that the vocational training of 
veterans is rapidly drawing to a close, and 
will be completed much earlier than was 
anticipated when the war ended. This has 
been made possible by the rapid demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces, and the adequate 
facilities for their training established 
throughout the country through the excellent 
co-operation of Provincial Governments and 
other organizations. 


Up to October 31, 
130,000 veterans have 
training. Of these, over 80,500 have 
completed their training; about 38,000 
discontinued their training prior to its 
completion; and 11,535 were still in training 
on November 1. 

The training given in the pre-matriculation 
classes and in the vocational training centres 
appears to be the most effective. Of those 
who enrolled in pre-matriculation classes, 74 
per cent have completed their training and 
fewer than 24 per cent have discontinued. 
In the vocational schools more than 61 per 
cent have completed their training, and 31 
per cent have discontinued. Of those enrolled 
for training-on-the-job in industry, more than 
59 per cent have completed their training, 
and 28 per cent have discontinued. Of those 
enrolled in private trades schools, or business 
colleges, 52 per cent have completed their 
training and more than 33 per cent have 
discontinued. The correspondence courses 
have shown the least satisfactory results, with 
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and more 


only 16 per cent of those who enrolled having 


completed their training up to the present, 
than 77 per cent having 
discontinued. 

The Minister pointed out that the 
maximum enrolment at any one time was 
slightly more than 39,000 in the early 
summer of .1946. Since then there has been 
a steady decline which has become more 
rapid in the last six months. 

On October 31, 1947, those still under 
training were as follows:— 


Correspondence Courses .......... 993 
Private Trades Schools and Business 
(ollegee 1s... Sik Selene cle eoneaay 2,199 


Training-on-the-Job in Industry... 
CVT Pre-Matriculation Classes ... 568 
CVT Vocational Centres ........ 4,184 


‘During recent years the 
Increase in health health of industrial 
programs in workers has been increas- 
Canadian industry ingly recognized as an 
important factor in pro- 
duction and in labour-management relations. 
In the October number of Industrial 
Health, issued by the Health League of 
Canada, it is stated that “there are in Canada 
between 800 and 900 industrial firms oper- 
ating health programs for their employees.” 
It is asserted that these firms, both large and 
small, are convinced of the value of such 
programs in reducing absenteeism, almost 
eliminating serious illness among workers, and 
in creating and fostering kindlier relation- 
ships in industrial plants. Further, it is 
held that “the day is not far distant when 
workers’ health will be a major factor in 
plant management” and that its neglect “will 
brand management as short-sighted and 
incompetent.” One authority is quoted as 
claiming that it is “well recognized that no 
amount of inspection will take the place of 
the active interest of employers and 
employees in maintaining health.” 


The agreements summar- 
Rest periods ized elsewhere in _ this 
and dismissal issue, in the article Recent 
pay in recent Collective Agreements, give 
collective an indication of the grow- 
agreements ing number of agreements 

for manufacturing estab- 
lishments which make provision for ten- 
minute rest periods in morning and afternoon 
working periods. In some cases these are 
still granted to female employees only, but in 
others both male and female employees are 
included. A much more uncommon provision 
is that noted in the agreement between the 
Canada Paper Company and Le Syndicat 
National des Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du 
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Papier de Windsor Mills, Inc., in which 
dismissal pay is provided, in this case 50 
hours’ pay to employees who are discharged 
after 5 years’ or more continuous service. 


Polish veterans who came 
to Canada to work on 
farms last year are now 
permitted to purchase 
their own farms, it was 
announced om November 7 
by the Honourable Humphrey 'Mitchell, (Min- 
ister of Labour. They will also be permitted 
to rent farms which hey. intend to operate 
themselves. 


Polish veterans 
allowed to 
purchase their 
own farms 


This accords with the general plan for 


which the Polish veterans were brought to 
Canada—to increase food production in the 
Dominion. . 

Nearly two-thirds of the 2,876 Polish 
veterans who came to Canada last November 
are still employed on the original farm to 
which they were assigned. It is felt that 
those veterans who have so fully co-operated 
should be given some freedom of choice of 
the farm on which they will be employed 
during the second year of their two-year 
contract. Where the Polish veteran has 
completed one year’s employment with the 
same employer, he may be allowed to make 
his own arrangements for employment in the 
second: year with a farmer of his own choice. 

These arrangements are to be made 
through the local placement officers of the 
National Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, or the provincial department 
of agriculture concerned. 

More than one-third of the Polish veterans 
have been transferred at least once within 
the agricultural industry as a result of appli- 


cation either from themselves or from 
employers. 

With an increasing number 
Effect of of firms operating on a 
5-day week on 5-day week it has been 
unemployment thought advisable to issue 
insurance an explanation of the effect 
contributions of this working arrange- 


ment on the determination 
of contributions under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. An article describing the 
administrative procedure appears elsewhere in 
this issue, on page 1812. 


In opening a special session 
President Truman of Congress on November 
asks authority 17, the President of the 
to reimpose United States, Harry S. 
controls Truman, asked Congress to 
. give him authority to fight 
the “alarming” trend toward inflation by 
granting him authority to reimpose “selective” 
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controls and to vevare consumer rationing, if » 
necessary. 

The power he adi to fix cpalitties and 
reinstate rationing, the President said, would 
apply only to “products in short supply 
which basically affect the cost of living or 
industrial production” and only to “such wage 
ceilings as are essential to maintain the 
necessary price ceilings.” He emphasized that 
the controls would be “selective’—limited to 
such basic items as food, clothing, fuel and 
rent and to a selected list of such items and 
that such “selective treatment of a relatively 
few danger spots is very different from overall 
wartime price controls.” He made it clear 
that he did not seek immediate revival of 
controls but the authority to reimpose them 
if necessary in the future. 

President Truman asked for authority to 
put into effect eight other specific controls, 
including control of consumer credit, regula- 
tion of speculation on commodity exchanges, 
extension and expansion of export controls, 
extension of authority to allocate transporta- 
tion facilities and equipment, and the exten-| 
sion and strengthening of present federal rent 
controls which are due to expire on March 1 
next. 

Practically all controls had been removed: 
in the United States in November, 1946 (L.G., 
‘Dec., 1946, p. 1691). 


A trend toward the adop- 
tion of more profit-sharing 
plans in the United States 
is noted in Business Week 
of November 8, 1947. 

The article describes the recent formation 
of the Council of Profit-Sharing Industries, a 
co-operative project. Its membership at the 
start included 55 firms which have profit- 
sharing plans and are convinced they promote 
sound labour relations. The article also 
reveals that more companies co- -operated in 
creating the council and are expected to join 
as members. 

The immediate purpose of the council will 
be to bring together those practising or 
interested in adopting profit-sharing. Research 
into employer-employee relations under profit- 
sharing plans will also be conducted. Other 
activities of the council will be to assemble 
and give out information and to co-operate 
with persons and companies engaged in 
installing profit-sharing systems. 

The council will probably not advocate any 
one particular plan. Instead, Business Week 
states, “it will give the best possible guidance 
to managements which want to tailor profit- 
sharing to individual plant. situations.” 

Other developments in profit-sharing plans 
as reported in the article are the institution 
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of a “share of production” plan in a paper 
plant in Ridgefield, New Jersey, and the 
formation of the Profit-Sharing Union, Inc., 
in Chicago. The latter organization is offer- 
ing its aid to management in establishing a 
profit-sharing retirement program. 


Workers at the Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, recently 
rejected by ballot a pro- 
posal for a pension plan 
which would have been the 
first among the major automobile manufac- 
turers in the United States. 

The plan was negotiated between the com- 
pany and the union, the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO), and was then submitted to 
the membership for ratification. In the vote, 
the workers were offered a choice between 
two contracts, one of which provided for a 
wage increase of 7 cents an hour and the 
pension plan, and the other for an increase 
of 114 cents plus 34 for paid holidays. 

The pension scheme was defeated by a 
vote of 53,027 to 16,611, the alternative pro- 
posal being adopted. 

An article in the November issue of 
Factory describes a survey taken by one of 
its editors among the Ford employees, to 
determine their reasons for voting against 
the pension plan. Hight classes of reasons 
were given, the consensus of which, according 
to the editor, was that while the workers 
were “still hungry for a pension” they 
objected to certain features of the plan that 
was proposed, or to the wording of some of 
its provisions. 


U.S. Ford 
workers reject 
pension plan 


As a means of combating 
labour turnover, a small 
Los Angeles firm, American 
Electric Motors Inc., has 
announced that it will 
grant one-year vacations 
with pay after ten years’ 
service, according to an article in a recent 
issue of Business Week. The workers will 
continue to get regular annual vacations with 
pay. Another innovation is a holiday for 
each employee on either the birthday or 
wedding anniversary. 

The firm, which manufactures electric 
motors to power woodworking machines, 
employs 60 persons including 15 women. To 
finance the vacation plan a trust fund for 
the employees will be created into which the 
company will contribute 5 per cent of its 
annual payroll. The plan has been approved 
by the Government as a deductible business 
expense for taxation purposes. 

The article in Business Week indicates that 
the company proposes to have job under- 


One-year 
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studies. An employee on a year’s vacation 
will be replaced by an understudy, but an 
unconditional guarantee will be given that 
after his vacation the employee will get his 
job back at the same rate of pay. 


A condition laid down by the Government 
is that the employees must retain a pro- 
prietary interest in the fund. Hence, should 
future business conditions or the dissolution 
of the company force abandoning the plan, 
the trust money will be shared by the em- 
ployees on a seniority basis. 


A Safety Code for Equip- 
ment in the Baking Indus- 
try was approved by the 
American Standards Asso- 
ciation on August 4 last. 
It may be purchased for $1.00 from the 
Association, 70 East 45th St., New York. 


The Code deals with general machine 
guarding, flour-handling equipment, mixers, 
dividers, moulders, manually fed dough 
brakes, miscellaneous equipment, slicers and 
wrappers, biscuit and cracker equipment, and 
ovens. The Code was sponsored by the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers and 
drawn up by a Committee representing the 
American Bakers Association and other similar 
organizations, Associated Retail Bakers, Society 
of Bakery Engineers, Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, the International 
Association of Government Labour Officials, 
the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, the United 
States Bureau of Standards, United States 
Department of Labour, and others. 


Safety code 
in baking 
industry 


The Wage-and-Hour Divi- 
sion of the US. Depart- 
ment of Labour, which is 
responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the minimum wage 
and hours standards and the 
child labour provisions of 
the Fair Labour Standards Act, 1938, has 
been combined for administrative purposes 
with the Public Contracts Division of the 
Department. 

The Public Contracts Act, 1936, or the 
Walsh-Healey Act as it is commonly called, 
forbids employers manufacturing for Govern- 
ment contract supplies and equipment in 
excess of $10,000: (1) to permit longer hours 
than eight in a day and 40 in a week unless 
time and one-half is paid for longer hours; 
(2) to pay less than the rates prevailing in 
the industry; (3) to employ a boy under 16 
or girl under 18; (4) to let out work to be 
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done at home; or (5) to allow any condi- 
tions which are unhealthy or dangerous to 
the health and safety of the employees. 


Under the Fair Labour Standards Act, for. 


workers in home or factory producing goods 
for shipment across State boundaries 16 years 
is the minimum age for employment and 
18 the minimum in occupations declared 
hazardous; the minimum rate is 40 cents an 
hour for a 40-hour week, time and one-half 
to be paid for extra hours; and home-work 
is prohibited in at least seven industries. 

Inspection staffs of State or local agencies 
are, in some cases, utilized under agreement 
between the agency concerned and_ the 
Division. In North Carolina and Minnesota, 
inspection and investigation functions under 
the two Acts have been delegated to the 
State Department of Labour. In twenty 
States, agreements have been reached with 
the State Labour Department for State in- 
spection to ensure the enforcement of the 
Public Contracts Act. In other cases, the 
Division uses the services of the twelve 
Regional Offices of the Department of Labour 
for inspection and enforcement work. 


A 1947 amendment to the 
New Zealand Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act requires members 
of a trade union to take a 
secret ballot before striking. A similar stipula- 
tion is made concerning lockouts by employ- 
ers’ associations. These provisions are to be 
deemed to be rules of the organizations. 

As introduced, the I.C.A. Bill provided 
penalties for infringement of these provisions 
up to £20 for a union member and £1,000 for 
a member of an employers’ union, but these 
penal clauses were struck out by the Legisla- 
ture. A clause was added permitting the 
Registrar of Industrial Unions to conduct a 
secret ballot of all members directly concerned 
in the strike if a strike was called without 
holding a secret vote. For interfering with 
the Registrar’s conduct of the ballot, a fine 
of not more than £20 may be imposed, and if 
the offence continues, a further fine of not 
more than £5 a day. 


The Act also provides for the appointment 
of Deputy Judges of the Court of Arbitration. 


At the beginning of 1947, 
total trade union member- 
ship in the Netherlands 
was 19:2 per cent higher 
than just prior to the 
German invasion, according to a recent report 


Secret ballot 
before striking 
in New Zealand 


Trade union 
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in the Monthly Labour Review of the United 
States Department of Labour. Total member- 
ship shared by four main bodies at January 1, 
1947, was 816,850 in comparison with 699,500 in 
the previous year and 685,100 in 1940. 


The socialist organization, the Netherlands 
Federation of Trade Unions, which the Review 
states “has long been the strongest federation, 
has not wholly regained its pre-war member- 
ship.” Although increasing from 242,600 to 
303,300 during 1946, the membership was lower 
than the 373,000 noted in 1940. The Protestant 
federation with 119,250 members was almost as 
strong as in 1940 when its membership was 
120,400. The Catholic movement showed a 
membership of 224,900, an increase from 
191,700 in 1940. Comparatively recently in the 
field is the Trade Union Unity Central, which 
is described as Communist. Unlike the other 
federations, which increased in size, this organi- 
zation in 1946 declined from 180,000 to 169,400 
members. 


New film on 


Continuing its program 
labour- designed to arouse and 
management focus public interest in 
co-operation labour-management —prob- 


lems through the medium 
of motion pictures, the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Section of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the federal Department of 
Labour, has released a new film entitled 
“Take it up with the LMPC”. 


The picture opens with views of an indus- 
trial plant in which poor housekeeping, 
indifferent work and mounting waste are 
obvious characteristics. This is followed by 
pictures of four shops where co-operation is 
practised under the stimulus of labour- 
management production committees. The 
vivid contrasts provide visual evidence of 
some of the benefits industries may obtain 
through the medium of such committees. 


For showings before industrial groups, the 
film, which runs about 20 minutes, can be 
obtained through the offices of the Labour- 
‘Management Co-operation Section, Industrial 
Relations Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. It will also be made available for 
general showings in the near future, through 
the regional offices of its producers, the 
National Film Board. 


Co-operation Between Canada and United States in 
Harvesting of Crops 


International Development on Agricultural Front During War 
Now Vital Factor in Food Crisis 


N IMPORTANT factor in Canada’s war 

economy was the organized two-way flow 
of agricultural labour between this country 
and the United States. 

The history of this movement, how it was 
geared into the intensive war concentration 
of both countries, and its continuance into the 
peace years as a practical contribution to the 
food necessities of the world is the purpose 
of this article. 

This now well organized movement had its 
origin in those sporadic and spontaneous 
shifts of labour across the Canada-United 
States border which were a natural corollary 
of common economic conditions. 

The pattern of this trans-border movement 
was fixed during the latter decades of the 
19th century when New England was rapidly 
becoming industrialized. Attracted by the 
prosperity engendered by this development, 
many Canadians migrated from Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces to New England mill 
towns and remained there. 

Also, for many years there was always a 
seasonal ebb and flow of Canadian labour 
from the border areas of New Brunswick and 
Quebec to Maine to garner the potato crop 
and to engage in woods operations. 

Farther west, across the borderlands of the 
fenceless prairie, there was also a sort of 
haphazard inter-change of seasonal hired help 
on the ranches and homesteads. It was 
characteristic of the Old West, prior to the 
advent of the disc plough, the tractor and the 
combine, for cow-hands and harvesters to find 
their employment on an individual basis. 

The depression of the early thirties, which 
ushered in the barren years of agriculture in 
both countries, reduced all such nomadic 
drifts across the 49th Parallel and over the 
Quebec-Maine boundary. With both coun- 
tries emerging out of the economic doldrums 
in the late thirties, this movement gradually 
returned but in lesser degree. In the West 
particularly, with increased mechanization in 
the grain fields, the seasonal flow (south to 
north) of harvest hands never reached its 
former proportions. 

The depression had another effect. Occu- 
pational selection, prior to the “black years” 
beginning late in 11929, had registered a 
definite urban trend. This was reversed as 


the full impact of unemployment mounted 
in cities and towns with the industrial 
recession. 

To those who had left the concession lines 
and the homesteads for a job in industry, 
the old farm became a haven from the distress 
of unemployment. Hence the retreat to the 
rural areas where the problems of living were 
less pressing. 

Thus it was that at the commencement of 
the war in September, 1989, there was a 
reservoir of rural labour and certainly no 
shortage of industrial labour. The crisis of 
the war eventually acted as a magnet in 
drawing all this accumulated reserve of man- 
power into production or the Armed Forces. 

Because of this reserve, however, the 
increasing demands of the Services and 
industry were not reflected in any appreciable 
shortages of farm labour for the first two 
years. ( 


Hyde Park Declaration 


The exigencies of the war created another 
set of problems on the financial, industrial 
and production fronts. As these developed, 
and as the world conflict cast its lengthening 
shadow across the United States, it became 
necessary to arrive at solutions of mutual 
aid to both countries. Accordingly, at a 
memorable conference between the Prime 
‘Minister of Canada, Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, and the then president of the 
United States, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
there emerged the Hyde Park Declaration on 
April 20, 1941. 

Its primary object concerned such vital 
matters as “measures by which the most 
prompt and effective utilization might be 
made of the productive facilities of North 
America for the purposes of both local and 
hemisphere defence and of the assistance 
which in addition to their own programs 
Canada and the United States are rendering 
to Great Britain”.... The project developed 
into an all-out effort that tapped all the 
productive sources of the two countries. The 
tempo of this co-ordinated drive was accel- 
erated after Pearl Harbor into a productive 
achievement that had a major bearing on 
the course of the war. From this Hyde Park 
Agreement stemmed plans to use, in most 
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effective fashion, the content of farm labour 
and material available in the two countries. 

Constituting the medium of this interna- 
tional co-operation were the Joint Economic 
Committees set up on June 17, 1941, as a 
part of the complex of joint committees and 
joint boards which grew out of the Hyde 
Park agreement. 


International Administrative Machinery 


In the agricultural field, one of the first 
functions of the Committee dealing with 
agriculture was to accelerate the seasonal 
movement of farm help across the boundary, 
and to free it from the deterring effect of 
immigration and customs regulations. 

On February 27, 1942, it was recommended 
that the two countries “take appropriate 
action to facilitate the movement across the 
boundary of used agricultural machinery 
together with the necessary operators or 
crews”. 

(The acute shortage of metal for the 
manufacture of mew machines and the 
developing shortage of the special class of 
agricultural labour to operate those still in 
use, made necessary the rapid shifting of men 
and used’ machines from one country to the 
other, particularly at harvest periods.) 

In the spring of 1942 therefore, the two 
governments made formal arrangements for 
this migratory movement. These arrange- 
ments were renewed annually through 1948, 
1944, 1945 and 1946, with a further renewal 
for the crop year of 1947, 

In putting these formal arrangements into 
effect, it was necessary to draw upon the 
co-operation of the Departments mutually 
concerned in both countries. In ‘Canada, the 
co-ordinating agency was ‘the Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries Division of the 
Department of Labour. In the United States 
the work was centred in the federal ‘Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

But there were other categories of greatly 
needed seasonal labour, the movement of 
which had to be facilitated across the 
common border. These included potato, 
tomato and apple pickers, woods workers, 
maple sugar workers, tobacco workers and 
food processing workers. Informal agree- 
ments were worked out between the two 
governments to carry out this program. The 
informal arrangements . were worked out 
between the United States and Canadian 
State Departments, the active administration, 
as in the case of the combine movement, 
being directed in the United States by the 
Department of Agriculture and in Canada by 
the Department of Labour (Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries Division). 

741—24 
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Developments in Canada 


In Canada during the early months of 
1942, when the war production program was 
being expanded rapidly on a tremendous 
scale, local shortages of farm labour began 
to appear. 

Later in 1942 National Selective Service 
regulations came into effect in a complete 
mobilization of Canada’s human resources. 

The extension of National Selective Service 
“to effect the orderly and efficient employ- 
ment of the men and women of Canada for 
the varied purposes of the war” was announced 
by the Prime Minister, Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King in the House of Commons 
on ‘March 24, 1942. 

Briefly, the policy of war-time mobiliza- 
tion of manpower and womanpower, which 
became effective on ‘March 23, provided for 
the direction of Canada’s utmost effort on 
the three major fronts—the active service 
front, the industrial and labour front and 
the agricultural front. (Lasour GAzeErTTEs, 
Apri, 1942, pp. 402-9.) 

The ‘Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
‘Mitchell, was assigned the primary respon- 
sibility of extending this tremendous project 
while the direction, co-ordination and admin- 
istration of policy was vested in a Director 
of National Selective Service. Within a few 
months of its inception, Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara was appointed to this exacting post 
in the dual capacity of Director, and Deputy 
‘Minister of Labour. 

‘Among the Departments sharing in the 
allocation of manpower were the Departments 
of National Defence, Munitions and Supply, 
Agriculture, and Pensions and National 
Health. 

An integral part of Selective Service 
Regulations was the “freeze” order which 
prevented workers from leaving their jobs 
without express authorization. However, this 
order was subsequently modified to permit 
farmers to accept employment in other 
primary industries, including woods operations 
during “off” seasons. ‘Also included in the 
National Selective Service modus operandi 
was a system of labour exit permits. By 
this procedure workers were only permitted 
to leave the country after having obtained 
the necessary permission, this being granted 
only after close scrutiny into the circum- 
stances. ; 

In accordance with the spirit and intent of 
the Hyde Park Agreement these Labour Exit 
Permits, while preventing the casual move- 
ment of workers across the Border, facilitated 
the organized inter-change of agricultural 
labour on the international basis, already 
outlined in preceding paragraphs. 
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Thus for the duration of the war, and for 
a year after, the movement of farm labour 
was integrated into agricultural objectives 
pre-determined in the programs of each 
country. 

Therefore, governed by seasonal require- 
ments in both countries, there was an orderly 
two-way trek of farm labour across the 
border, without which maximum crop yields 
could not have resulted. 

Accordingly, across the boundary between 
the Great Plain States and the Western 
Provinces long trains of combines under their 
own power moved to harvest the ripened 
grain, while in the woods of Maine thousands 
of Canadian wood cutters augmented the 
labour force of that State. 

In November, 1946, some of the controls 
on the wartime Canadian economy were 
removed but Labour Exit Permits were not 
released until February, 1947. 


Continuance of Project 


With the spectre of famine stalking through 
the devastated areas of Europe the necessity 
of alleviating food shortages continued acute. 
Drawing upon the experience of the close 
co-ordination of agricultural projects during 
the war, organized group movements of agri- 
cultural workers continued under the grim 
urgency of maintaining maximum production 
to feed Europe. 

Something else intruded into this problem 
of mechanized agriculture, and this, too, 
precluded any early abandonment of this 
post-war development of organized group 
movements. Once a crop is sown there are 
unpredictable factors—such as weather—that 
makes necessary quick mobilization of harvest- 
ing operations. A bumper yield in one section, 
with a spell of ideal weather, often deter- 
mines the course and destination of a 
combine train. Here is where the machinery 
of directed group movements between the two 
countries is of incalculable value. 

The practical results of this international 
co-operation during the war and the immediate 
post-war period are set forth in the following 
paragraphs :— 


Exchange of Grain Harvesting Units 


Each year since 1942 provision has been 
made for harvesting outfits and crews from 
the prairie provinces to assist in harvesting 
in the grain growing areas of the United 
States, and for similar units from that country 
to assist in harvesting in the Canadian West. 

Applications from interested operators are 
made, in the case of Canadians, through the 
Farm Labour Directors, named under the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program. 
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Operators in the United States apply through 
officials of the United States Department of 
Agriculture or of the State Extension 
Program. These officials, who work in close 
co-operation, keep informed continuously of 
each other’s needs and of the number of 
harvesting outfits available. Only outfits 
which are approved by these officials are able 
to cross over the border under the specially 
relaxed immigration and customs regulations. 

In earlier years, Canadian units were 
permitted to move to the United States on 
June 15, returning for the Canadian harvest 
by September 1. In 1947, due to a demand 
for Canadian outfits for early harvesting in 
Texas, Canadian combine units commenced 
moving on May 27. 

The number of harvesting units participat- 
ing in the movement has varied from year 
to year depending on weather conditions, the 
availability of outfits and other factors. 

(It should be explained that a unit may 
consist of a combine and operator along with 
other vehicles, and up to seven helpers. The 
maximum number of helpers permitted in 
1947 was three.) 

During 1942 and 1943 only a_ limited 
number of Canadian units served in the 
United States while during that same two- 
year period 58 United States units trekked 
to Canada. In 1944 the balance swung the 
other way, 50 Canadian units proceeding to 
the United States. For 1945, 1946 and 1947, 
the Canadian totals were 165, 460, and 1,150 
units respectively. The record-breaking wheat 
crop in the United States plus an unusually 
rapid ripening of the grain in Colorado and 
Nebraska were largely responsible for the 
large southward movement in 1947. 


Movement of Potato Harvesters 


Each Autumn, it has been the custom for 
Canadians in the border areas of Quebec and 
New Brunswick to assist with potato harvest- 
ing in Maine. ‘As already outlined, during 
the war years this was placed on a controlled, 
organized basis. Arrangements for recruiting 
workers who could be spared temporarily 
from Canadian agriculture were negotiated 
through local agricultural § committees, 
provincial agricultural representatives or 
agronomes and local employment offices. At 
each of the selected border crossing points 
the Canadians were met by farm labour 
officers in Maine who arranged for their 
allocation to farmers requiring help. State- 
ments outlining the working and living con- 
ditions were given to each worker in printed 
form. 

The movement of these workers is ordin- 
arily started around September 12, and con- 
tinues for approximately one week. Of the 
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total movement in 1945, 1946 and 1947, over 
1,000 workers were recruited from urban 
centres in Quebec. Students and others also 
assisted, especially in the earlier years. 

Some idea of the numbers of ‘Canadians 
participating in the ‘Maine potato hharvest is 
indicated as follows:— 


Quebec N.B. 
TO ee aes nae 200 580 
IQ4 SMOLIN. 2B. AT 300 — 
LOS 4st 5 BAS oc TEE 1,100 380 
Le eae ee 3,800 300 
2 ie CCR a eS 659 aa 4,500 300 
1o47is ~ OF SBailissogy 6,200 480 


North Dakota—A somewhat similar move- 
ment of potato harvesters has been arranged 
each year since 1943 through the federal and 
provincial farm labour officials in Manitoba, 
and the agricultural officials in the United 


States and the potato growers there. The 
numbers involved in this movement have 
been as follows:— 

15 en I Ue Day a 255 

1 th: $I tk 5s here Ae 200 

ROSS POL. UE Roe: 1,209 

ROG ose... Fail PAB 1,000 

BA Tosi Besa. ihe da « 1,000 (requested) 


During 1945 and 1946 some workers were 
recruited from the City of Winnipeg, in addi- 
tion to those permitted to leave from the 
border area of the province. The movement 
was mainly limited to women and young 
people, since adult males were required for 
harvesting on the prairies. The movement 
usually occurs around the middle of 
September. 


Maple Sugar Harvesters 


There has been an annual movement from 
the province of Quebec since 1943 of workers 
needed on maple sugar harvesting operations 
in nearby centres in New England. The 
movement has ordinarily started around the 
middle of March. The harvesting period 
usually extends from one to two months. 
The numbers who have crossed the border 
have been in the neighbourhood of 300 to 
500 annually. 


Tobacco Workers from Southern States to 
Ontario and Quebec 


A number of experienced tobacco workers 
consisting mainly of “primers” and “curers” 
move to Canada each year before the special 
arrangements were made for exchanging 
labour between the two countries. In 1940, 
for example, there were 907 men who entered 
Canada for this purpose. Since 1940, the 
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numbers have increased as indicated in the 
following records of those who have entered :— 


Ontario Quebec 
SE 9 ema a 1,610 — 
LOGS é pabyeais Ae pe’ — 
CEO Sere ae 1,469 — 
1944...... 176.112 65 
1946. is 1,502 41 
LOAGTY ks 2,000 — 
DOT gghcs oe 1,350 (up to Ist week in October) 


Arrangements are made each year for 
representatives from the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Committee in Ontario to recruit 
these experienced workers in the southern 
states in conjunction with federal and state 
agricultural officials. A simple immigration 
form is used by the Canadian immigration 
authorities to record the movement into and 
out of Canada of these men. Transportation 
is ordinarily paid by the farm employers. 


Other Movements of Farm Workers 


During 1945 and 1946, a number of workers 
were recruited in the province of Quebec, 
mainly from urban centres, to assist in 
harvesting a variety of crops in the New 
England States and in New York. In 1945 
the movement was largely confined to men 
who helped with haying in New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and in fruit processing in New 
York State. Approximately 100 workers 
participated in these movements. In 1946 
the workers were recruited for bean and pea 
harvesting, and apple picking, in addition to 
haying and fruit processing. Over 1,000 
workers participated, including around 100 
from New Brunswick, some of whom worked 
in vegetable processing plants in ‘Maine for 
which special arrangements were made between 
the United States and Canadian Departments 
of Labour. In 1947 similar movements 
occurred but the total number was much 
smaller. 

‘During the past summer, arrangements were 
also completed with the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the movement 
of some 225 sugar beet workers from south- 
western Saskatchewan to northern Montana. 
These workers were permitted to cross the 
border on September 15 and return not later 
than November 20. 

Each year a number of Indians move from 
Canada to neighbouring areas in the United 
States to help with fruit picking. They are 
free under treaty right to move across the 
border, but due to serious farm labour short- 
ages in Canada, some efforts were made 
during the war years to reduce the numbers 
involved in these movements, which are 
mainly limited to British Columbia and the 
Maritimes. 
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Operations in Maine 


Mention should also be made of a large 
movement of farmers each fall and winter 
from Quebec and Northern New Brunswick 
to woods operations in Maine and other New 
England States. During the war years, this 
movement has been maintained. within limits 
arranged between the Canadian and United 
States Departments of Labour, through the 
issuance of Labour Exit Permits by local 
National Employment Service Offices. The 
quotas of skilled workers designated as of 
November each year are as follows:— 


BO) ss wins acecus ls <pnbeyiainiene seein 2,000 
TOS an se AGN te aes cee bee 2,600 
Peto. cree renga es eae eae oe 3,900 
BOSS Te CO ee eRe ys fo oes 4,500 
POAGEU ST FS SOE aes LA. at 6,000 
F046) hit Pee Read Fl. Tae 8,400 
BOS TARA SON Cates ae Oe Bb a 9. 8" 9,000 


The numbers employed during the winter 


months. are approximately equal to the 
quotas, employment normally falling off 
during the summer when many workers 


return to their farms. 

Appraising the results of all these trans- 
border movements from another angle, it is 
possible that some features of this develop- 
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ment may have permanent economic value 
to the two countries. From a purely Cana- 
dian standpoint the fact that these workers 
from Canada bring back in wages a sub- 
stantial total of United States dollars is of 
definite benefit in meeting the present 
exchange deficit. Indicative of the importance 
of this factor, are the wage totals received 
in 1947 by workers from Canada. As an 
indicator of the work and earnings of one 
Canadian group only, the returns from 
Saskatchewan for 1947 operations show that 
649 combine units proceeding to the United 
States from that province combined over 
630,000 acres for gross earnings of nearly 
$3,000,000. Taking into account all these 
movements from Canada in 1947 it is esti- 
mated, conservatively, that the total of earn- 
ings in United States currency will exceed 
$15,000,000. 

Thus a movement which started from the 
Hyde Park Agreement as part of a larger 
plan of hemispheric defence, progressed, under 
the impact of war, into a major factor in 
maintaining food supplies, and now that the 
organized arrangements have yielded such 
concrete benefits, the system is being pro- 
jected into the peace period to make its 
contribution in alleviating the present world 
food shortages. 


United Nations Approves ILO Resolution on Freedom 
of Association 


EFERENCE was made in the November 

issue of the Lasour GAZETTE (p. 1592) to 
the resolution on freedom of association 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva last July, and to the action 
taken by the Economic and Social Council 
in approving the ILO document. 

The ILO report subsequently became the 
subject of an extended debate in the Third 
Committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly, where it was opposed by a minority 
of members, who argued specifically against 
certain of its provisions and called for greater 


participation in consideration of the subject 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Following approval of the report by the 
Committee, it was endorsed by the General 
Assembly on November 17. It was then 
transmitted to the Commission on Human 
Rights, for consideration of those aspects of 
the subject which might appropriately form 
part of a bill or declaration of human rights. 

A list of workers’ rights submitted by 
Argentina, was also approved by _ the 
Assembly. 


International Labour Organization 


First Sessions of ILO Industrial Committees 


J‘HE International Labour Office has pre- 

pared an analysis of the work of the 
industrial committees of the ILO during their 
first sessions. (Accounts of these meetings 
have appeared in the Lasour Gazette during 
the last two years.) 

Seven committees, dealing with the follow- 
ing industries, have so far held their first 
sessions: coal mines, inland transport, iron 
and steel, metal trades, textiles, building and 
petroleum. An eighth committee, set up 
recently for the chemicals industry, will meet 
in France in the spring. 

The agenda of each of the first meetings was 
drafted in very wide terms and as a result the 
discussions were necessarily of a general 
nature. In each of the industries covered, the 
war has raised a very large number of complex 
problems. It was therefore only natural that 
as the members of the Committees met very 
shortly after the war they felt obliged to 
express their views on all those problems and 
suggest the solutions they advocated. The 
meetings therefore provided a wealth of 
detailed information on the present situation 
and on recent developments in these industries. 


A total of 85 resolutions was adopted by the 
seven committees. The subjects dealt with 
included: manpower problems (recruitment, 
vocational guidance and training in labour- 
short industries) ; full employment; conditions 
of work (especially hours of work and _ holi- 
days with pay); industrial relations; wages 
(guaranteed wages, minimum wages, bonuses, 
etc.) ; social security; safety and health. 

The Office comments as follows on the 
achievements of the committees: 


“Although the subjects discussed were often 
controversial, the committees worked in a 
spirit of mutual understanding and with an 
obvious desire to reach agreement on practical 
solutions. Evidence of this desire to reach 
an understanding can be found in the fact that 
practically all the conclusions were reached 
unanimously. 

“It would seem reasonable to suggest that 
the results of the first meetings of industrial 
committees have been satisfactory. These 
first meetings brought within the orbit of the 
Organization extensive new fields of industrial 
activity. They also had for the Organization 
a publicity value which must not be under- 
estimated. The tripartite system, so success- 


fully employed in the past in International 
Labour Conferences, has now been applied 
to a series of different industries. While it is 
true that the conclusions so far reached are 
somewhat general and vague in character, it 
would seem that from now onwards it should 
be possible to obtain more definite and 
concrete conclusions. 

“If the activities of the industrial com- 
mittees are closely followed and due guidance 
is given to them in their work, if the agenda 
is carefully planned, if meetings are held at 
the most desirable intervals, if conclusions are 
drawn up in the most suitable form, and if 
action is taken to urge Governments to apply 
those conclusions as widely as possible, then 
there is every reason to hope that the indus- 
trial committees will go from strength to 
strength.” 


Work of Committees Studied by 
) Governing Body 


The Office analysis of the work of the 
industrial committees was considered by the 
Governing Body at its 102nd Session at 
Geneva, June 13 to July 10, 1947. 

Representatives of the workers’, employers’ 
and government groups alike supported the 
principle of industrial committees. 

The Governing Body took a number of 
decisions designed to improve the work of the 
committees; among other things it was agreed 
to allow a longer period (18 months to two 
years) between sessions of the committees, in 
order to give the Office time to collect all 
available material and submit preparatory 
reports with proper care. 

It was decided not to set up, for the time 
being, new industrial committees for the 
timber and wood-working industries, or for 
metal mining as had been earlier proposed. 


Canadian Appointments to ILO Bodies 


The Governing Body at its 102nd Session 
appointed Mr. Charles McCord, Department 
of Labour, Canada, as substitute member of 
the Administrative Board of the ILO Staff 
Pensions fund. 

It also appointed Mr. Herbert Marshall, 
Dominion Statistician, as Canadian representa- 
tive on the committee of six experts set up 
to advise the Governing Body concerning the 
determination. of the eight states of chief 
industrial importance. 
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Second Sessions of Industrial Committees on Iron and Steel 
and Metal Trades 


EETING at Stockholm, the Iron and 

Steel Committee and the Metal Trades 
Committee of the International Labour 
Organization held their second sessions from 
August 20-29 and from September 3-12 
respectively. 

The first meetings of these committees, held 
at Cleveland and Toledo in 1946, were 
described in the issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
for June and November of that year, on pages 
729 and 1538. 

Like the other six industrial committees 
of the ILO, these committees are tripartite 


in structure, consisting of representatives of 
governments, workers and employers from 
the member countries. Their function is to 
treat the special problems of particular 
industries, giving them more detailed and 
continuing attention than is possible at the 
General Conference of the ILO. 
Their resolutions are normally directed to 
the Governing Body of the ILO with the 
request that they be transmitted to the 
governments and to the workers’ and 
employers’ organizations concerned. 


Iron and Steel Committee 


Three main items were on the agenda of 
the second session of the ILO Committee 
on Iron and Steel. 

Under the first of these the Committee 
studied ways and means of regularizing 
production in the industry—and thus employ- 
ment—at a high level. 

The second item, ‘Minimum Income 
Security, gave opportunity for a discussion 
of various types of guaranteed wage systems. 

Labour-management co-operation was the 
third item. 

The Committee also debated a General 
Report prepared by the International Labour 
Office dealing with recent events and develop- 
ments in the industry, and with action taken 
in the various countries and by the Office to 
give effect to the decisions of the first 
meeting. 

The following 14 nations sent delegations 
to the meeting:—United States of America, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa. A total of 90 persons, consisting of 
77 delegates and substitutes and 13 advisers, 
were present. ‘ 


The Canadian delegation was as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Mr. J. A. 'McClel- 
land, Member, National War Labour Board, 
Ottawa; Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Assistant 
Director of Industrial Relations, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegate—Mr. Arthur H. 
Munson, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited, Mont- 
real. ; . 
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Workers’ Delegates—Mr. Wm. Mahoney, 
International Representative, United Steel- 
workers of America, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; 
Mr. George P. Schollie, Secretary Canadian 
Office, International Association of ‘Machin- 
ists, Montreal. 

Mr. W. Bjorck, Government delegate, 
Sweden, acted as Chairman of the Committee, 
while as Vice-Chairman the Committee 
elected Mr. R. Mather, United Kingdom, for 
the employers’ group, and ‘Mr. A. Gailly, 
Belgium, for the workers’ group. 

The Secretary-General of the meeting was 
Mr. John Price, International Labour Office. 


The Iron and Steel Industry 


The outlook for the steel industry in most 
producing countries, according to a _ report 
prepared by the International Labour Office 
“is dominated by two factors: first, the 
extremely heavy demand for steel for recon- 
struction and re-equipment, following in the 
wake of the war; second, uncertainty on the 
question whether or no the more _ highly 
developed countries, especially the United 
States, will escape an early post-war down- 
swing in the business cycle... . 

“European production of steel is in a 
recovery and expansion phase, still limited 
by coal shortages. Plans for further expan- 
sion of steel-making capacity and _ for 
modernization of facilities are prominent in 
France and the United Kingdom. Steel 
production and demand remain high in the 
United States, although some observers main- 
tain that steel supply there may overtake 
demand before many months. Unemploy- 
ment is not at present a problem in the 


steel industry, although the possibility of a 
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cyclical downturn, especially in the United 
States, cannot be excluded.” 


Procedure of Committee 


The Committee held a debate on the 
General Report at a series of plenary 
sittings. Meanwhile the other three items 
on the agenda were considered by subcom- 
mittees, whose reports were later submitted 
to the Committee as a whole for approval. 
The subcommittees were aided in their work 
by the preliminary reports which had been 
prepared by the Office. 


Production and Employment 


The Report prepared by the Office entitled 
Regularization of Production and Employ- 
ment at a High Level points out that the 
problem of irregularity of employment has in 
the past been especially serious in the iron 
and steel industry in almost all steel- 
producing countries. ‘Changes in the level of 
production activity are of course the basis 
of employment irregularity. 

The ILO Report divides the problem into 
three aspects. The first type of unemploy- 
ment is caused by cyclical swings in steel 
production, which make up an _ important 
component of the general business cycle. 
Thus, stabilizing employment in steel is 
closely bound up with the question of 
stabilizing the economy in general; and in 
this connection the ILO has on a number 
of previous occasions advocated policies 
designed to maintain full employment.1. The 
Report also calls particular attention to the 
pricing policies of the industry as important 
factors bearing on the general level of indus- 
trial activity and employment. 

The second aspect of the problem has to 
do with the effect on the industry of long- 
term changes in the economy, such as basic 
shifts in technology or in the patterns of 
industrial demand. Consideration of this 
matter, the Report states, “presents a ques- 
tion whether stability programs for steel 
should be aimed at relative stability around 
a rising or a falling trend. A study of full- 
employment patterns in the United States 
suggests that if full employment is to be 
maintained, the present steel-making capacity 
of the country will need to be expanded in 
order to supply the necessary materials.” 


The third aspect of the problem relates to 
short-term fluctuations in production, result- 


1JIn particular the ILO International Development 

Works Committee made recommendations in 1946, 
which were summarized in the Lasour Gazette for 
March of that year, page 278. 
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ing from seasonal factors or other causes. The 
Report suggests that in this connection two 
devices “are especially worthy of considera- 
tion, namely, the proposal to encourage those 
types of purchasing policies of important steel 
consumers which help to stabilize steel 
employment, and the proposal to encourage 
production of steel for stock. Admitted 
difficulties with the second plan centre about 
the expense of storing such a bulky com- 
modity, and the deterioration which affects 
certain types of steel products.” The Report 
also notes a variety of efforts of steel pro- 
ducers to regularize the production of par- 
ticular products and in other ways to 
stabilize the over-all level of their activities. 


The subcommittee on Production and 
Employment had before it the ILO Report. 
After an exchange of views four draft reso- 
lutions were submitted, one by the employers, 
two by the workers and one by the Mexican 
delegation. A consolidated resolution was 
finally approved for submission to the Com- 
mittee in plenary session, where it was 
adopted with one minor change. 

Following a lengthy preamble, which 
touches on many of the points mentioned in 
the ILO Report, the resolution makes a 
number of proposals, among them the 
following :— 


That the Office assemble and analyse such 
information as may be available on fluctua- 
tions in demand for the principal types of 
steel products, and their effect on employ- 
ment; 


That methods of timing purchases of steel 
in such a way as to promote greater regu- 
larity in production be explored in confer- 
ences between representatives of the iron and 
steel industry and of the major steel-consum- 
ing industries, such conferences to be spon- 
sored in the various countries by the govern- 
ments and organizations concerned; 


That the movement to eliminate unneces- 
sary varieties in manufacturing be encour- 
aged; 

That the Office inquire into the feasibility 
of extending the practice of production for 
stock; 


That plans for promoting the regulariza- 
tion of production in the steel industry should 
take full account of earlier ILO recommenda- 
tions in regard to public investment policy; 


That the ILO express to the United Nations 
its readiness to co-operate in a study of the 
proposal recently submitted to the Economic 
and Employment Commission “for the pro- 
motion of an auxiliary stream of investment 
from the highly industralized countries to less 
developed areas (in addition to a regular 
long-term development program), with a view 
to utilizing the excess capacity during 
depression of the industrialized areas and thus 
promoting higher levels of activity and 
employment in those areas and accelerating 
the development of the less developed areas.” 
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The resolution also asks the Governing 
Body to request the Office to carry out an 
inquiry into vocational training methods, 
promotion of workers, and recruitment policies 
in the industry, and also to study the effect 
on employment of technological improvements. 


Minimum Income Security 


A description of various types of guaranteed 
wage plans, in industry generally and in the 
iron and steel industry in particular, and their 
application in-various countries, is contained 
in the Report prepared by the Office entitled 
Minimum Income Security. 

New Zealand and the United Kingdom are 
indicated as countries in which guaranteed 
wage plans have achieved a certain degree 
of acceptance, while in the United States 
considerable interest im the subject is being 
displayed. “In Canada,” the Report. states, 
“though few guaranteed wage schemes are 
actually in operation, employers, labour groups 
and Government agencies have given steadily 
increasing attention to the idea of a guar- 
anteed annual wage or an assured minimum 
period of annual employment.” 

In the iron and steel industry, a “guaranteed 

week” has been in operation in the United 
Kingdom since 1941, at first under the pro- 
visions of a statutory order, and more recently 
on the basis of freely negotiated collective 
agreements. 
_ Discussion by the subcommittee centred on 
the subject of the guaranteed weekly wage. 
A draft resolution was submitted by the 
workers’ group on which the subcommittee 
was unable to reach agreement, the employers’ 
group being opposed to recognition of the 
principle of a guaranteed weekly wage in the 
iron and steel industry, on the grounds that 
the whole question of wages, which undoubt- 
edly would include the question of a guar- 
anteed weekly wage, had been placed on 
the agenda for the next International Labour 
Conference. To submit a resolution favour- 
ing the principle of a guaranteed weekly wage 
in the iron and steel industry might prejudice 
the discussion at the next Conference as to 
the general application of this principle. 
Moreover, the employers felt that sufficient 
information on the subject was not available 
as, apart from one or two countries, the 
matter had not developed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 

The subcommittee finally agreed that in- 
stead of a formal resolution, a Memorandum 
addressed to the Governing Body should be 
prepared. 
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The most important paragraphs in this 
Memorandum take the following stand on the 
question of the guaranteed weekly wage:— 


“The Committee is of the opinion that the 
iron and steel industry has attained such a 
state of development by its constant technical 
progress that it may now be possible and 
desirable to look forward to an improvement 
in the methods of wage payment of its 
workers. As the wage is the main element 
in the workers’ income, the improvement 
would take into account, beyond the payment 
of wages for services rendered, the social 
necessity of ensuring the workers a guar- 
anteed weekly wage. The Committee recom- 
mends, therefore, the adoption and the appli- 
cation, wherever feasible, of the principle of 
a guaranteed weekly wage in the iron and 
steel industry. 

“The guaranteed weekly wage would con- 
stitute a substantial improvement’ over 
present conditions for many workers in_ the 
iron and steel industry, by protecting them 
to a considerable extent from the effects of 
intermittent employment. 

“The Committee realized that conditions 
vary in the countries represented therein. 
It considers therefore that it should be left to 
the organizations of employers and workers, 
acting through their collective bargaining 
machinery, to work out the most practical 
means of introducing in their respective 
countries the guaranteed weekly wage for 
iron and steel workers.” 


These paragraphs were opposed by the 
employers’ representatives, being construed by 
them as accepting the principle of the guar- 
anteed weekly wage, which they were not 
prepared. to do at this state. They were, 
however, accepted by the workers’ and gov- 
ernment delegates, and were adopted in 
plenary session by a vote of 38 to 14. 

Other sections of the Memorandum carried 
without opposition, including a recommenda- 
tion that the Office collect from the iron and 
steel producing countries information on the 
practical application of systems of minimum 
income security, and submit it to the next 
session of the Committee. 

The Canadian Government delegation 
supported the entire Memorandum on the 
ground that the principle of a guaranteed 
weekly wage had already been accepted in 
certain industries in Canada and because the 
Memorandum indicated that the application 
of the principle should be effected through the 
established collective bargaining machinery. 

On the recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee, the Committee also requested that 
the Office collect information on the obser- 
vance in the various countries of measures 
concerning dismissal pay and payments for 
public holidays. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation 


The Report prepared by the Office entitled 
Labour-Management Co-operation dealt with 
the questions of freedom of association and 
collective bargaining machinery, and labour- 
management co-operation at the industry and 
plant levels. After the Report was prepared, 
however, the question of freedom of associa- 
tion had come before the General Conference 
of the ILO at its 30th Session (Geneva, July, 


1947), which had adopted a resolution and - 


also decided to include the subject on its 
agenda at the 1948 Session. The Office there- 
fore decided to withdraw the draft resolution 
contained in its ‘Report for the Iron and Steel 
Committee. 

Under these circumstances, the subcom- 
mittee limited its action on the question of 
freedom of association to a resolution noting 
“with satisfaction” the resolution adopted by 
the Conference. The employer members 
abstained from voting, both in the subcom- 
mittee and Committee sessions, on the ground 
that the Committee had no authority to 
express any opinion, whether of approval or 
disapproval, with regard to any action taken 
by the Genera] Conference 
_ In regard to co-operation at the industry 
level, the subcommittee adopted a resolution 
submitted by the employers recommending 
that consideration be given to the setting up 
in each country, “where practicable and where 
no similar organization exists, of a national 
joint consultative committee consisting of the 
representative organizations of the iron and 
steel employers and the iron and steel 
workers’ trade unions.” Such committees, the 
resolution stated, would have the function of 
considering and making recommendations to 
their organizations concerning the implementa- 
tion of decisions reached by the ILO Tron and 
Steel Committee and other matters concerning 
the welfare of workers and production. It 
was understood that, where desirable, repre- 
sentatives of governments and other groups 
could be included in the committees. 

The resolution failed to get the support 
of the employers’ members from the United 
States and Canada, but was adopted in 
plenary session by a vote of 53 to 2. 

In regard to co-operation at the plant level, 
the establishment of works committees 
(corresponding to labour-management produc- 


tion committees in Canada) was recom- 
mended. 
The Italian Government representative 


moved an amendment which would have had 
the effect of permitting all employees to elect 
representatives to such committees instead of 
allowing the trade unions with membership 
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in the establishment to elect or appoint them. 
The workers’ representatives opposed the 
amendment, which was defeated. The Cana- 
dian Government representatives voted against 
the amendment on the ground that works 
committees in establishments where no collec- 
tive bargaining relationships exist tend to 
become negotiating committees and thus 
prejudice trade union organization. 

The resolution was finally adopted as 
originally submitted. 

A further resolution requested that the 
Office continue the studies on safety and 
health conditions in the iron and steel 
industry undertaken in accordance with the 
resolution on safety measures adopted at the 
first session of the Committee in Cleveland 
in 1946. 


Other Resolutions 


The Committee passed a resolution asking 
the Governing Body to communicate to the 
Governments of the countries represented, 
the following definition of the Iron and Steel 
Industry, for guidance in making nominations 
for future sessions of the Committee:— 


(a) the extraction of iron from iron ores 
whether in the blast furnace or by any 
other process; 


(b) the production of steel ingots, wrought 
iron and steel for castings; 


(¢) the operation of rolling steel and wrought 
iron, whether in the hot or cold state; 


(d) the manufacture of sheet coated with tin, 
zinc or other metals; 


(e) the drawing of iron and steel wire. 


The Committee also adopted a resolution 
concerning the standardization of certain 
statistics in the iron and steel industry, 
proposed. by a Working Party on Statistics 
and submitted through the Steering 


General 


Many delegates raised questions, in sub- 
committee and in plenary sessions, as to the 
exact scope and functions of the Industrial 
Committees and their relationship to the 
General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization. ‘Concern was expressed 
because of the action of the Office in with- 
drawing from consideration the draft resolu- 
tion on labour-management co-operation 
because this subject is to be discussed at the 
next General Conference in 11948. Similarly, 
the employer members declined to express 
an opinion on the guaranteed weekly wage 
because the whole field of wages is on the 
agenda for the 3lst Session at San Francisco 
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in 1948. Views were expressed in favour of 
submitting resolutions on these topics on the 
ground that they might be of some guidance 
to the General Conference as interesting 
trends and views in the iron and steel 
industry; but on the other hand some dele- 
gates were against submitting resolutions on 
these subjects lest they prejudice the decisions 
of the General Conference. 

There was a general feeling that the 
Governing Body was responsible for any over- 
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lapping of functions that might seem apparent 
and while no formal resolution was moved, 
Sir John Forbes-Watson (Great Britain), rep- 
resenting employers on the Governing Body, 
in his remarks at the closing session of the 
Committee, undertook to take up this matter 
at an early session of the Governing Body 
with a view to clarifying the functions of 
the Industrial Committees and preventing the 
overlapping and duplication of work. 


Committee on Metal Trades 


The Committee on Metal Trades had for 
its second session the same agenda as did the 
Iron and Steel Committee, namely: 
regularization of production and employment 
at a high level; minimum income security; 
labour-management co-operation; and a 
General Report. 

The following 16 countries were represented 
at the meeting: United States of America, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, 


Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, South Africa. A total of 109 
persons, consisting of 96 delegates and 


substitutes and 13 advisers, were present. 

The Canadian delegation was as follows: 

Government Delegates—Mr. J. A. McClel- 
land, Member, National War Labour Board, 
Ottawa; Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Assistant 
Director of Industrial Relations, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Employers’ Delegates—Mr. S. C. Evans, 
Taylor-Forbes Ltd., Guelph, Ont.; Mr. A. H. 
Lawrason, Eureka Foundry Manfg. Co. Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont. 

Workers’ Delegates—Mr. Geo. P. Schollie, 


Secretary, Canadian Office, International 
Association of Machinists, Montreal; Mr. 
Lucien Lavellee, National Metallurgical 


Federation, Canadian and Catholic Confed- 
eration of Labour, Montreal. 

The Chairman of the Committee was Mr. 
Henry Altman, Government delegate, Poland; 
while the Vice-Chairmen were Mr. George 
Romney, United States, representing 
employers, and Mr. Robert Openshaw, 
United Kingdom, for the workers’ group. 

The Secretary-General of the meeting was 
Mr. John Price, International Labour Office. 


Procedure of Committee 


The Committee debated the General 
Report in plenary session. The other three 
items were considered by subcommittees, 
whose reports were later submitted to the 
Committee as a whole for approval. 


Canada was honoured in the election of Mr. 
McClelland as Chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Minimum Income Security. 


Production and Employment 


The Report prepared by the International 
Labour Office which was before the subcom- 
mittee on Production and Employment, and 
which was entitled Regularization of 
Production and Employment at a High Level, 
has specific reference to the problem as it 
affects the automobile industry. 

Following a discussion of the economic 
significance of the industry, of its past record 
of sharp fluctuations in production from year 
to year and from month to month, of the 
causes of these fluctuations, and of possible 
methods of reducing them, the Report. points 
out that while the existing heavy demand is 
likely to continue for many more months, 
nevertheless from a long-term point of view 
“it must be concluded that the growing 
dependence upon the automobile as a 
necessary form of transportation has failed to 
assure a more steady demand for new auto- 
mobiles; that, on the contrary, the combined 
effect of automobile durability, used car 
availability, and consumer sensitivity to price 
and style has made the automobile industry 
more subject than ever to fluctuations in 
demand. 

“Unless greater stability is achieved in the 
economy as a whole, therefore, the problem 
of regularizing automobile production and 
employment is one which time will apparently 
worsen rather than solve, regardless of the 
expansion which is now taking place. In 
particular, the severity of cyclical fluctuations 
in the automobile industry may be expected 
to increase with expanding automobile own- 
ership, and even under conditions of sustained 
full employment there would remain the 
peaks and valleys in demand which weather 
and changing models produce. 

“A calculated effort must therefore be made. 
to deal with the fluctuations in demand and 
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the resulting fluctuations in production and 
employment which may be _ expected to 
reappear after current deferred demand has 
been met.” 

The Report adds: “One of the most obvious 
conclusions which must be drawn from even 
a superficial review of this problem is the 
complete mutuality of interest which obtains 
among management, labour and consumer in 
any effort to level off the fluctuations in auto- 
mobile production. Each would stand to 
benefit from greater regularization, and the 
future of each would be enhanced by a serious 
study now of the various means which might 
be employed and the measures which ought 
to be in readiness which current high levels 
of demand no longer obtain.” 

The subcommittee also had before it a 
section of the General Report dealing with 
technological improvements in the metal 
trades and their effects on employment. The 
Report points to the inadequacy of the 
information available for a detailed study of 
the problem, but stresses the great interest 
that such a study would have. 

As a result of its deliberations, the subcom- 
mittee adopted seven resolutions, all of which 
were subsequently approved by _ the 
Committee in plenary session, and which ask 
the Governing Body: 

To suggest to governments that they set up 
agencies, where such do not already exist, to 
collect and analyze information on ‘the 
problems affecting the metal trades, and make 
recommendations; 

To arrange for the collection of forecasts 
of the long-term demand for metals; 

To request the Office to prepare a report 
on the development internationally of a fair 
distribution of raw materials; and on the 
possibility of specialization in particular 
branches of the national metal trades indus- 
tries so that they might complement each 
other; 

To request the Office to study further the 
effects upon employment of technological 
improvements; 

To recommend the use of _ training 
programmes, vocational guidance, etc.; 

To support the efforts of underdeveloped 
countries to obtain equipment and financial 
and technical assistance; 


To help see that war-devastated countries 
are provided with assistance. 


Minimum Income Security 


The Report on Minimum Income Security, 
prepared by the Office, notes that there are 
“very few” guaranteed wage plans in 
operation in the metal trades. In the United 
Kingdom, however, wages for a 34-hour week 
are guaranteed in the engineering industry, 
and for a 47-hour week in railway workshops; 
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while in the United States the United Steel- 
workers of America have agreement with 
various companies in the metal trades 
containing provision for guaranteed wages. 

The subcommittee adopted a resolution on 
income security, worked out as a compromise 
expression of the conflicting views of the 
employers’ and workers’ members. 

Its main provisions are as follows: 


1. The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is invited to inform the next 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference at San Francisco that the Metal 
Trades committee holds: 


a. That income security, if, when and 
wherever economically possible, is in 
the interest of sound labour relations; 


b. That there should be continued studies 
of the problem of income security which 
would deal with the problem on a real- 
istic basis that would safeguard the 
interests of the workers, employers and 
consumers in all countries represented 
on the Committee; 


c. That, to be constructive and lasting, any 
solution of this problem must be based 
on a realistic consideration of indus- 
trial development, economic conditions, 
existing legislation, current practices 
and the benefits of unemployment and 
other social insurance schemes; 


d. That in connection with the study of 
income security there should be a review 
of existing legislation in such pertinent 
fields as social insurance and in minimum 
wage and hours, in order that the inter- 
relationship may be evaluated to the 
end of coordinating their effects; and 


e. That it would be desirable for the 
Conference to consider the possibility of 
adopting guaranteed wage plans, if, 
when and wherever economically 
possible, preferably through the process 
of free collective bargaining, which will 
meet the varying conditions of different 
countries and of different segments of 
the metal trades. Any guaranteed wage 
plan is self-defeating, however, if it 
involves an employer in additional costs 
to the point where his ability to adjust 
becomes unduly limited. 


2. A limited number of systems of calculating 
time rates or piece rates which are simple 
enough to be understood by all workers to 
whom they apply should be worked out and 
adopted by the organizations of employers 
and workers in the different countries 
concerned, 


3. The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is invited to request the 
Office to continue its study of the 
guaranteed wage problem in the metal 
trades bearing in mind the principles set 
forth in this resolution as to the basis on 
which such studies should be made; this 
study should include a thorough examin- 
ation of anticipated savings and increases 
in production resulting from the possible 
adoption of guaranteed income plans as 
well as additional costs to be borne by the 
employers and by the consumers, 
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This resolution was adopted in plenary 
session by a vote of 59 to 3, with 9 absten- 
tions, following the defeat by 36 to 28 of an 
amendment proposed by the employers, which 
would have substituted the words “minimum 
income security” for the words “guaranteed 
wage” in paragraphs 1 (e) and 3. The Can- 
adian Government delegates voted against 
the amendment because they felt it was 
necessary to emphasize that the guaranteed 
wage is one specfiic feature of minimum wage 
security. 

Similarly, the Canadian Government 
delegates voted for the resolution because its 
implementation is left to the process of free 
collective bargaining. 


Labour-Management Co-operation 


Following the same action it had taken at 
the meeting of the Iron and Steel Committee, 
the Office withdrew a section of its report on 
Labour-Management Co-operation, since the 
broad subject of Jabour-management relations 
had recently come before the International 
Labour Conference. 

The subcommittee agreed to refrain from 
making proposals which might prejudice the 
decisions of the Conference, and accordingly 
decided to embody its conclusions in the form 
of a Memorandum to the Governing Body 
rather than a resolution. The Memorandum 
~ asks the Governing Body to call the attention 
of the Conference to a resolution adopted at 
its first session which recommends: 

“A. In the social field, the establishment of 
bargaining units, units responsible for 
interpreting agreements and supervising 
their application, and units for media- 
tion and arbitration in case of disputes 
arising either before or during negotia- 
tions or again during the validity of 
collective ‘agreements binding on the 
parties; 
according to the functions which they 
would be required to perform, these 
units might be national or regional or at 
factory level, it being understood that 
the matter would in no way take the 
place of the organizations parties to the 


collective agreements” and _ further 
recommends: 
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“B. In the economic and technical field, 


(a) the establishment of joint national com- 
mittees for the metal trades, the object 
of which would be to assist the industry 
in maintaining its maximum efficiency by 
a full use of its economic, human and 
technical resources, should be taken into 
consideration; 

_ (6) the establishment of joint committees on 
the factory level with the object of main- 
taining and developing production with- 
out restricting the prerogatives of 
management should also be taken into 
consideration.” 


The subcommittee adopted also a resolution 
asking that the Office obtain further informa- 
tion on co-operation in industry. Its actions 
were unanimously approved by the Committee 
in plenary session. 


Other 


A resolution submitted to the plenary sit- 
ting by the employers’ group asked the 
Governing Body to obtain and provide the 
Committee with information concerning the 
supply of metal product requirements and 
the methods used to expand the domestic and 
international use of metal products. 

After some debate, it was agreed that the 
text be referred to the Governing Body for 
consideration without being passed as a formal 
resolution. 

Another resolution invited the Governing 
Body to urge each country to speedily examine 
the proposals and resolutions of the Metal 
Trades Committee and to take the necessary 
action for putting them into effect. 

A resolution defining “metal trades” was 
also adopted. As the proposed definition 
appeared to be broader than that generally 
observed in Canada, the Canadian Govern- 
ment delegation abstained from voting. 

The definition was as follows: 

For the purpose of indicating the range of 
industries and trades with which the Com- 
mittee is concerned, the term “metal trades” 
shall be considered to comprise the fabrica- 
tion, manipulation and construction of iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metals (but exclud- 
ing in general precious metals), together with 
substitutes therefor and ancilliaries thereto, 
in the manufacturing and processing and/or 
the repairing and servicing of finished or 
semi-finished products. 


Resolutions 


Conventions of Labour Organizations 


RIEF accounts of the 1947 conventions 

of the two major labour organizations in 

the United States, the American Federation 

of Labour, and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations are presented below. 

The AFL Convention, its sixty-sixth, was 

held in the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 


October 6 to 16. The ninth Convention of 
the CIO took place in the Hotel Bradford, 
Boston, October 12 to 17. 

Also appended is a summary of trade union 
meetings held in Czechoslovakia, Germany 
and Iialy. 


American Federation of Labour 


PPROXIMATELY 700 delegates, repre- 

senting over 7,500,000 members, took 
action on a wide range of issues of interest to 
labour at the AFL Convention. Among these 
were resolutions authorizing a vigorous, 
nation-wide campaign to effect an early repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Labour Act; ordering the 
setting up of an “Educational and Political 
League;” endorsing the Marshall plan of aid 
to European countries; protesting “the rising 
tide of inflation” in the United States; en- 
acting an amendment to the constitution of 
the Federation making its President and 
Secretary-Treasurer its sole officers, and elect- 
ing Daniel J. Tracy of the Electrical Workers 
to replace John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers, as a member of the Executive 
Council of the Federation. 

Among the many speakers who addressed 
the Convention were Judge Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, Secretary of Labour for the 
United States, Governor Earl Warren of 
California, Hubert H. Humphrey, Mayor of 
Minneapolis, General Mark Clark, of the 
US. Army, Kurt Schumacher, German demo- 
cratic leader, and James F. O’Neil, 
Commander of the American Legion. 


Address of President, William Green 


In his keynote address to the Convention, 
President William Green declared that the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act was “the No. 
1 objective of American labour.” He pledged 
“uncompromising efforts to achieve the defeat 
of every member of Congress who had voted 
for the oppressive anti-union law.” He 
declared that labour “resented the action taken 
by the State legislatures and the Congress of 
the United States in passing anti-labour legis- 
lation after the war is over and following 
the establishment of such a wonderful record 
as labour made during that great conflict.” 

A major portion of Mr. Green’s address was 
devoted to refuting the charge that labour’s 
productivity was at a low level. He declared 


that “we (the United States) are now produc- 
ing 59 per cent more actual physical products 
than in 1939 and 80 per cent more than in 
1929.” 

He declared that “a recent report of the 
federal Bureau of Labour Statistics showed 
that after deducting the increase in income 
taxes and inflated prices, the average 
unmarried factory worker with an income of 
$49.37 per week in June, 1947, was worse off 
economically than the average factory worker 
with a weekly income of $29.58 in 1941.” 

In the period between ‘March, 1945, and 
June, 1947, “only the income of wage and 
salary workers stood still ... though the cost 
of living jumped 24 per cent.” Continuing, 
Mr. Green said, “Despite record-breaking 
production and the highest employment in 
the history of our country, prices in July 
(1947) stood 58 per cent above the prewar 
level.” 

Discussing the international situation, 
President Green declared that the workers of 
the United States and throughout the world 
earnestly desired peace and security. Never- 
theless, “we will oppose, with all the power at 
our command, any attempt on the part of any 
nation to impose any sort of political 
philosophy upon any people throughout the 
world against their will”, he said. 

Mr. Green accused those who seek to blame 
labour for the soaring cost of living as mis- 
representing the facts. Food prices have 
doubled, he declared, and “even the National 
Association of Manufacturers cannot success-. 
fully blame organized labour for that.” He 
insisted that producers have an obligation “to 
return to the American tradition of producing 
in large quantities for a mass consumer market 
at the lowest possible prices compatible with 
American standards. ‘Then, and only then, 
will we realize a strong, permanent economy 
with full production, full employment and 
purchasing power in the hands of our people 
sufficient to keep the wheels of American 
industry in full motion.” 
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Turning to a discussion of Communism, 
Mr. Green declared, “our great convention 
has on different occasions declared to the 
world our uncompromising, irrevocable opposi- 
tion to Communism and the communistic 
philosophy. ... We will have nothing to do 
with Communism in any shape or form.” 


Educational and Political League 


In order to counteract what was termed 
“the anti-labour actions’ of the Federal 
Government and several of the State legisla- 
tures, the Convention instructed the Executive 
Council of the AFL to establish an “Educa- 
tional and Political League.” The general 
objectives of the League will be to campaign 
for the repeal of “anti-labour” legislation and 
“to regain the self-government of which the 
Taft-Hartley Act robbed us.” 


Address by Canadian Fraternal Delegate 


Mr. Robert Brown of Toronto, a member 
of the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union (TLC), stressed the value 
of co-operation in human relations. “Co- 
operation is democracy in perfect action... . 
It is the ultimate objective toward which all 
effort in social and economic progress is 
pointed. It is the basic principle in... 
the fusing of all human elements into the 
brotherhood of man,” he asserted. He claimed 
that it could be traced in the achievements 
of trade unions for the betterment of the 
working conditions and the standards of living 
of aie are 

“Labour wants unity ...a unity of ideals 

. 1t wants freedom from war ... from 
want ... and freedom and equality for all 
the peoples of the earth to destroy selfishness 
whether it be of men or nations,” he said. 

Mr. Brown contrasted the conditions that 
existed during the depression of the 1930’s, 
with those of the war years and urged that it 
was necessary that “industry on this continent 
look with favour on the principle of collective 
bargaining and stabilization through labour 
unions,” and asserted that industrialists should 
give consideration to “the depreciation of the 
worker” quite as much as in setting up funds 
for the replacement of out-worn machinery in 
their plants. 


Foreign Policy 


By a unanimous vote, the Convention 
endorsed the Marshall plan for European 
aid, “as a practical means of preserving 
world peace and bolstering the free govern- 
ments of Western Europe.” In addition, the 
Convention gave its approval to a ten-point 
declaration on foreign policy, “designed to 
put an end to international tensions and to 
eliminate world economic disintegration.” 
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Among other things, this declaration urged 
the simultaneous withdrawal of all armies of 
occupation from foreign territories; the aboli- 
tion of peacetime conscription in all countries 
by means of a collective agreement to be 
sponsored by the United Nations; the use 
of the technical and industrial resources of 
the United States to assist in the recon- 
struction of all war-torn countries that are 
willing to co-operate for mutual self-help 
and “the development of a healthy world 
economy;” the free interchange of informa- 
tion between countries in order to foster 
mutual understanding and friendship; and the 
application of the principles enunciated in the 
Atlantic Charter as the basis of international 
relations. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the many other resolutions adopted 
by the Convention were the following:— 


Protesting the trend toward inflation and 
calling upon the government to take action 
to reduce the cost ,of living. 

Amending the constitution of the AFL 
making President Green and _ Secretary 
Meany the Federation’s sole officers. 

Calling for the establishment of a com- 
prehensive plan of social insurance. 

Demanding the enactment of legislation to 
provide an extensive housing program. 

Approving the admission to the United 
States of 400,000 European displaced persons. 

Favouring generous federal aid for 
education. 

Urging all affiliated unions to give serious 
consideration to demands for a_ shorter 
work-day in all future labour-management 
negotiations. 

Directing the AFL to provide services for 


members planning to organize consumers’ 
co-operatives. 
Urging the dismissal from the govern- 


ment service of all known communists. 

Ordering an intensification of the AFL’s 
organizing activities, especially in the 
Southern States. 


Pledging support of adequate minimum 
wages and old-age security for farm workers. 

Asking for the removal of the federal 
payroll tax on wage workers of the U.S 

Favouring a holiday on all state, national 
primary and general election days. 

Requesting an amendment to the federal 
Social Security Act to reduce the age for the 
payment of old age insurance benefits from 
65 to 60 years of age and to provide pay- 
ments to disabled workers at any age. 

Petitioning Congress to raise the social 
security tax from one per cent to two per 
cent, so as to raise payments under the Social 
Security Act. 


President William Green and Secretary- 
Treasurer George (Meany were re-elected 
unanimously. 

The sixty-seventh annual convention will 
be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1948. 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations 


ioe than 600 accredited delegates from 

41 national and international unions, 
34 States industrial union councils, 163 city 
and county industrial union councils, and 125 
local industrial unions, representing a total 
membership of some 6,000,000 workers, took 
part in the deliberations of the CIO conven- 
tion. 

Among the many matters dealt with were: 
commodity price controls and the cost of liv- 
ing; housing and rent controls; State anti- 
labour legislation; social security; the foreign 
policy of the United States; and the necessity 
for labour unity and the promotion of pol- 
itical action in an “all-out fight for the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Labour Act.” 

“Several notable personalities addressed the 
Convention. Hon. George C. Marshall, Sec- 
retary of State, went to some pains to show 
how carefully the American Aid-to-Europe 
program was being worked out, both to assure 
maximum results in Europe and to prevent 
undue strain on the American economy. 

He asserted that “labour plays a vital part 
in the functioning of the modern state. If 
labour can be confused or embittered,” he 
continued, “if labour can be made to lose 
faith in the community of which it forms a 
part, then the core of any national society is 
threatened.” He declared that the issue today 
is not one of political labels, but whether or 
not civil liberties remain intact. “The rights 
of labour and the hope and possibility of 
further gains for labour are absolutely 
dependent upon the preservation of civil lib- 
erties,’ he said. 

The Secretary of Labour, Hon. Lewis E. 
Schwellenbach, told the convention that while 
wage increases “have a relationship to price 
increases,” nevertheless he denied “that all 
price increases should be blamed on wage 
increases.” 

Other distinguished speakers were, Senator 
Claude Pepper, Most Rev. R. J. Cushing, 
Governor Robert F. Bradford of Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. Maurice Tobin, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Jr., and Rabbi Joseph L. 
Liebman. 


President Truman’s Letter 


In a letter to President Philip Murray, 
extending his greetings to the convention, 
President Harry S. Truman said that “labour 
and industry, recognizing the seriousness of 
the situation abroad, will co-operate to raise 
the production level still further, to help meet 
the critical conditions which threaten the well- 
being of the entire world....” 


Address of Bresident Philip Murray 


In his keynote address, President Philip 
Murray directed the attention of the conven- 
tion to the “skyrocketing of prices in the 
United States in the course of the past several 
months.” He asserted that the CIO “fought 
day in and day out for the maintenance of 
reasonable Federal price controls.” More- 
over, “it fought for rent control. Its voice 
was heard in the halls of Congress....” It 
predicted an inflationary situation if such con- 
trols were removed and he held that sub- 
sequent events have Justified the prediction. 
“The most dangerous inflationary situation 
that has ever developed in the history of the 
United States of America now presents itself 
to the American people,” he claimed. 

Turning to “the opposite side of the pic- 
ture,” he declared that large profits made it 
possible for United States corporations “to 
pay mighty healthy dividends and save a 
great deal of money.” He denied the claim 
of “certain politicians” that “high prices are 
directly attributable to high wages.... There 
have been no general wage increases in the 
United States in the course of the past eight 
or nine months,’ he said. In his opinion, 
“the recent skyrocketing of prices in the 
US.A., therefore, is directly attributable to 
those practices of. extortion which lie at the 
doorsteps of the great industrialists and food 
combines in the United States of America.” 

He accused the Congress of the United 
States of failing to give attention “to any 
of the important problems which confronted 
our people.” Instead, “the Congress enacted 
the Taft-Hartley Act,” which he condemned 
as “a sinful piece of legislation,’ designed ‘‘to 
impose the wrath of its promoters upon mil- 
hons of organized and unorganized workers 
throughout the United States of America,” 
under the pretext that Congress had been 
given a mandate by the American people. To 
combat this legislation, Mr. Murray said, the 
CIO is undertaking “for the first time in our 
history, a real national campaign to organize 
votes and to get out large registrations.... 
for the 1948 elections. The answer has to be 
provided by ballots and by votes and by 
large registrations.” 

He declared that the CIO had to fight “in 
every legitimate way against the issuance of 
injunctions in labour disputes.... We have 
got to fight lynchings in the South.... We 
have got to attempt to secure the enactment 
of federal legislation that will impose justi- 
fiable penalties against the use of the mob 
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against any man or woman because of colour, 
race, or religion.... We must be free; not 
only within the CIO, but we must be free 
here in America, and that means: that we 
must as a militant, crusading organization use 
our power in every legitimate way toward the 
attainment of these common goals, which 
will seek a reduction of all those evils which 
are opposed to us.” " 

While admitting that he did not see many 
fields in which the CIO could work together 
with the AFL “in the common interest,” 
there was one in which he felt they could 
co-operate and that was “the field of political 
action.” He declared that the two organiza- 
tions had “common enemies, working and 
planning day and night for the destruction of 
American unions...for the depression of 
American living standards.’ He made a plea 
to the AFL to “act for mutual defence before 
it is too late.” 


Social Security 


The convention recognized “as one of its 
major continuing legislative tasks, the speed- 
ing of action toward establishment of a 
strong, unified national system of social 
insurance,” for protection against “the 
economic hazards of illness, death and unem- 
ployment ... as a part of the right and 
heritage of the people of a strong democratic 
nation.” 


Housing and Rent Control 


Attention was drawn to the removal of rent 
controls and the abandonment of the emer- 
gency housing program. This, it was claimed, 
had led to rent increases and had opened the 
way to widespread evictions. It was urged 
that “merely to alleviate the worst hardship 
cases alone, this nation needs the construction 
of a minimum of one million new houses a 
year.” A resolution was adopted calling upon 
President Truman to insist upon the enact- 
ment of legislation by the Emergency Session 
of Congress in November, to provide for new 
rent controls; provide governmental assistance 
in a large-scale program for the construction 
of rental housing; restrictive non-residential 
construction and to “give present occupants 
of existing publicly-built, war-housing projects 
prior consideration in the disposition of such 
projects”. 


State “Anti-Labour” Legislation 


The Convention took action to check the 
flow of what was termed “reactionary and 
dangerous anti-labour laws” that had been 
passed by several of the State legislatures 
within the past year. It was held that these 
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laws formed “a peril to our movement just 
as dangerous as the iniquitous Taft-Hartley 
Act”. A resolution was adopted demanding 
the stoppage of “the wilful destruction of 
social gains which has taken place and 
threatens to continue to take place ...on the 
State level.” 


Other Resolutions 


Among numerous other resolutions adopted 
were the following: . 


That the CIO support a program for con- 
solidating all government activities dealing 
with the immediate interests of workers, into 
an enlarged Department of Labour, which 
would include the Federal Security Agency. 

That the CIO, through its constituent inter- 
nationals and its educational departments 
give every possible support to UNESCO. 

That legislation, pending in, Congress, 
designed to promote fair employment prac- 
tices, be energetically supported. 

That the CIO fight for the establishment 
of an economic bill of rights and the enact- 
ment of a full employment law. 

That income tax exemptions be increased 
to $1,500 for the individual; $3,000 for a 
married couple; and $500 for each dependent. 

That the CIO renew its support of full 
protection for the job rights of veterans, 
including full seniority for all time spent in 
the services, vacation benefits, promotions 
and increases which they would have received 
had they not been in the armed forces. 

That the CIO work for legislation that 
will broaden the child-labour provisions of 
the Fair Labour Standards Act to cover all 
interstate commerce and industrial agri- 
culture. 

That the Convention call upon its affiliated 
unions to co-operate with labour and farm 
organizations for the purpose of meeting 
mutual problems. 

That the CIO fight to insure the achieve- 
ment and protection of equal rights of 
women, both on and off the job. 

That a vigorous program to promote col- 
lective bargaining be conducted. 

That affiliated locals and industrial union 
councils be urged to support actively in their 
own communities, better schools and educa- 
tional services. 

That unemployment insurance benefits be 
made available to workers on strike. 

That continued support be given to the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 


A replica of a bronze plaque was unveiled 
at the Convention as a memorial to the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, to 
“pyroclaim the affection and esteem in which 
the working men and women of the CIO” 
hold his memory. (The original plaque was 
unveiled in the children’s wing of the 
Georgetown Memorial Hospital in Washing- 
ton early in December, 1947.) 

Philip Murray and James B. Carey were 
re-elected President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
respectively, for the ensuing year. 
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Trade Unions in Czechoslovakia, Germany and Italy 


RIEF reports. of the proceedings of. (1) 

the plenary session of the General Council 
of the Czechoslovakia Trade Unions; (2) the 
fifth Inter-zonal Conference of the German 
Trade Unions; and (3) a statement of the 
Italian General Confederation of Labour are 
given in a recent issue of Information Bulletin, 
fortnightly publication of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. Summaries of these 
‘reports follow. 


Czechoslovakia 


Attended by 120 delegates, the plenary 
session of Czechoslovakia Trade Unions was 
held in Prague on July 3 and 4, 1947. The 
following questions were examined: (1) the 
structural organization of the trade unions; 
(2) intensification of trade union work; (3) 
social and political questions; (4) questions 
of national economy; (5) cultural problems. 

It is stated that the composition of trade 
union bodies at all levels, from trade union 
groups in factories and districts to central 
committees of federations is determined by 
democratic elections, and that elections of 
works’ councils have been carried out in 
accordance with existing laws and instructions. 

Having completed its structural organiza- 
tion, the trade union movement is turning its 
attention to “strengthening its contacts with 
the masses of the people;” to “the education 
of trade union officials;” and to “relations 
between various sections of trade union 
movement.” 

With regard to social and political ques- 
tions, the report, among other things, states 
that the Central Council “approves the work 
accomplished by the ‘Administration and 
instructs it to undertake further steps tending 
to establish social security;” and that it con- 
siders “existing legislation makes it possible 
to meet the elementary requirements of large 
sections of the workers in the matter of social 
insurance.” However, a speeding-up of nego- 
tiations in National Front organizations to 
enable the Bill on general insurance to be 
submitted to Parliament, is requested. The 
Council also demands that “the just and 
generally recognized principles of the estima- 
tion of work performed, should be taken as 
the basis in drawing up the new regulations 
governing the salaries of employees in Gov- 
ernment Departments and Publie Services.” 

“Concerning questions of national economy, 
the Council commends the progress being 
made in the fulfilment of the two-year 
economic plan” and declares that the function 
of the trade unions is to transform the several 
factors that have contributed to this success 


into “real mass movements and to extend 
them to all workers.” Special attention is 
directed to the building industry which, it is 
claimed, has not made satisfactory progress 
in the fulfilment of the two-year plan. To 
correct this condition, the Council “demands 
the establishment of the necessary conditions 
to make good the delay which has occurred 
in the building industry,” such as the guar- 
antee of the necessary labour force, the 
introduction of mechanization and improved 
organizations. Among other demands, the 
Council asks for representation within the 
Central Co-operative Council and in Special 
co-operative unions. 

Under the heading of “cultural questions” 
the Council urges the transfer of powers of 
control over cultural organizations to local 
cultural councils, as bodies of popular 
authority. Other demands of the Council 
are: (1) the application during this year of 
legislation to settle the question of the single 
state school; (2) exemption from taxation for 
undertakings of a cultural and educational 
nature; (3) the establishment of trade union 
courses for instructors and teachers in tech- 
nical schools, as a means of improving 
technical education of young people in 
factories; (4) the provision by employers of 
health-giving gymnastics for young factory 
workers; (5) the same advantages in cultural 
institutions for pupils of technical schools 
as those offered to other students; (6) the 
enactment of a law governing theatrical - 
undertakings. 


Germany 


The fifth inter-zonal conference of repre- 
sentatives of German Trade Unions was held 
August 7 to 9, 1947, at Badenweiler in the 
French occupation zone. The conference 
adopted the following agenda: (1) the affilia- 
tion of he German trade unions to the World 
Federation of Trade Unions; (2) collective 
contracts; system of labour _ legislation; 
(3) organizational questions; (4) making ar- 
rangements and drafting agenda for the next 
session. 

The General Council of the WFTU, at a 
meeting held in Prague last June, agreed in 
principle to the affiliation of German trade 
unions to the WFTU. It was further agreed 
to establish in Germany a liaison bureau of 
the WFTU to maintain contacts with the 
German trade unions and to prepare, with 
them, conditions of unity on a national scale 
and by democratic methods. This arrange- 
ment was to become effective, with certain 
reservations having to do with the subsequent 
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structure and activities of the German trade 
unions. The conference of the German unions 
in August received “with great satisfaction,” 
the action taken by the WFTU and instructed 
a working committee to draw up the necessary 
proposals for consideration at the next inter- 
zonal conference. 

The fifth inter-zonal conference drafted a 
statement outlining the current economic 
conditions in Germany and urged the German 
people to do everything in their power to 
restore the possibilities of material existence. 
It was claimed that it was essential that the 
occupying powers and other competent author- 
ities should assist these efforts; that all 
German trade unions “co-operate effectively 
in the improvement of the harsh conditions 
of existence”; that rural workers exert their 
greatest efforts to garner the harvests and that 
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women workers, civil servants, etc., assist by 
all means at their disposal. The German 
trade unions again confirmed their desire for 
the socialization of the coal industry and that 
in the meantime, “powers of control and of 
distribution should be transferred immediately 
to the German authorities.” 


Italy 


The Secretariat of the Italian General 
Confederation of Labour, in a recent message 
to the Italian people, “declared a merciless 
war on the high cost of living and on specula- 
tion, which are,” it was claimed, “the funda- 
mental causes of the poverty and sufferings 
experienced by workers, pensioners, and the 
great majority of Italian families.” 





Industrial Relations Conference at Dalhousie University* 


LMOST a hundred persons gathered at 
Dalhousie University in Halifax on Nov- 
ember 19 for the annual conference on Indust- 
rial Relations. It was the largest attendance 
ever experienced in the ten-year history of 
the organization. Nearly all the major cor- 
porations of Nova Scotia were represented, as 
well as many other firms, most of them mem- 
bers of the Maritime Bureau of Industrial 
Relations which sponsored the conference. 
After Colonel K. C. Laurie, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of Dalhousie University, 
had welcomed the gathering, Premier A. L. 
MacDonald expressed his government’s appre- 
ciation of the work done in the field of 
industrial relations. The Chairman of the 
morning session, D. R. Turnbull, greeted the 
distinguished speakers from the United States 
and Canada who were on the program. They 
included H. 8S. Fox, Commercial Attaché of 
the American Embassy in Ottawa, J. H. Brace, 
Vice-President of the Bell Telephone Company, 
Hon. L. D. Currie, Nova Scotia Minister of 
Labour, Dr. George F. Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, Ottawa, Dr. E. P. Weeks, 
Department of Reconstruction and Dr. L. 
Richter, Halifax. 


International Aspects 


The subject of Mr. Fox’s lecture was “Inter- 
national Aspects of Industrial Relations”. He 
dealt with the close inter-relations which exist 
between conditions of production and labour 
relations, discussing the international aspects 
of the problem. Only in a sound world 
economy can labour be prosperous and the 





* Report by Managing Director, Maritime Bureau 
of Industrial Relations. 


trade agreements which have just been an- 
nounced are, therefore, of profound importance 
to both partners in industry-management as 
well as labour. The draft charter of the new 
World Organization which was enunciated in 
August, and the new multilateral trade agree- 
ments provide an example of constructive 
international co-operation which will demon- 
strate in the economic field, as well as in other. 
fields, that the United Nations can function 
effectively, and that there exists a fundamental 
basis for the long term solution of the many 
difficult economic problems which are the 
present heritage of global warfare. 


Management’s Part in Industrial Relations 


One of the highlights of the session was the 
address given by Mr. J. H. Brace, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Company. He des- 
cribed the functions which a progressive com- 
pany must perform in the field of industrial 
relations, basing his remarks on the organiza- 
tion created by his own company. Good 
employee relations in industry, the speaker 
declared, involve three major factors: first, 
security, second, good wages and working con- 
ditions, and third, job satisfaction. Business 
has progressed a long way from the days when 
employees were merely persons without iden- 
ity who perform a chore for so many hours 
a day. A modern company will aim at pro- 
viding its employees with inspiration; it will 
interest them not only in their work but also 
in the conditions of their industry to get their 
whole-hearted co-operation. 

In the field of wages and working conditions 
we have today compulsory collective bargain- 
ing. This is the direct outcome of the desire 
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among the employee group to accomplish 
through a spokesman what the individual 
cannot do alone. 

In the field of security, the main goal is 
protection against the contingencies of unem- 
ployment, old age and sickness. It is in the 
realm of health care that the greatest progress 
has been made since the war years. The Bell 
Telephone Company has created a system by 
which its employees are provided with the 
services of doctors and hospitals. Those who 
are unable to look after themselves are cared 
for by nurses. A full-time doctor has been 
added to the headquarters staff of the Com- 
pany and every effort is made to add to the 
existing services. 

At the luncheon meeting, Professor L. Rich- 
ter gave a report on the activities of the 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, of which he 
is Director. He dealt especially with the 
research work undertaken by the Bureau in 
co-operation with the Institute of Public 
Affairs at Dalhousie University. A large part 
of it is at present devoted to the employment 
situation in the Maritimes where there are 
some pockets of unemployment. The Bureau 
is further instituting courses for personnel 
officers in industry and co-operates closely in 
that field with the Maritime Personnel Asso- 
ciation. 


_ Legislation and Labour Relations 


The chief feature of Hon. L. D. Currie’s 
address was his insistence that in labour rela- 
tions in the past, too much attention had been 
paid to the ill-considered writing of laws and 
not enough to the spirit of principles behind 
the law. 

“The spirit of the operative sections of our 
Trade Union Act is to point the way to volun- 
tary collective bargaining and to impose penal- 
ties upon those who by their wrong-doing as 
citizens and not alone as members of industry, 
imperil the peace, order and harmony of the 
common weal. It is of no avail to pass a law 
providing for voluntary collective bargaining if 
in the first place the bargaining is not volun- 
tary and if, in the second place, the negotia- 
tions are not conducted in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and mutual understanding.” 

The speaker then discussed the main prin- 
ciples underlying the new Nova Scotia 
Labour Code. He expressed the hope that 
under his régime industrial harmony would 
make further progress in the province. 

Although his talk was titled “Canada’s 
Program of Social Security”, Dr. Davidson, 
Deputy Minister of Welfare, pointed out that 
the problem of federalism in Canada meant 
that Canada has no single “program” approved 
by the three levels of government, the private 
welfare organizations, and the people of the 
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country. Since the Canadian Constitution gives 
no clear-cut guide as to the allocation of 
responsibility in that field, achieving social 
security in this country must be a slow process 
of working out the most efficient and effective 
inter-governmental relations possible through 
study and consultation, Dr. Davidson said. 

The Dominion-Provincial difficulty has also 
meant that although Canada in some fields— 
notably workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and family allowances—had 
among the best pieces of legislation in the 
world, in others—such as health insurance, 
sickness benefits, provision for old age, and 
survivors’ insurance—there is still much to be 
achieved. 


Economic Recovery Program 


Speaking on the Significance of Europe for 
Canada’s Future Development, Dr. E. P. 
Weeks of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply, dealt with the importance of 
Western Europe and the United Kingdom in 
world and Canadian trade before the war, cur- 
rent conditions in those areas, and their present 
role in the pattern of Canadian trade, as the 
background to the economic recovery program 
resulting from Secretary Marshall’s Harvard 
address. 

He then analysed briefly the report of the 
European Economic Committee and _ the 
assumptions upon which it was based; and 
emphasized the magnitude of the European 
recovery problem and the sacrifices which 
would be required for its realization. 

The speaker devoted considerable attention 
to the relation between the economic recovery 
program and the recently announced trade 
agreements, stressing particularly the following 
points: that the level of trade depends ulti- 
mately, even more on the recovery of produc- 
tion in the great trading areas, than on the 
actual height of tariffs; that the period during 
which the provisions of the agreements regard- 
ing temporary restrictive measures to deal with 
adverse trade balances will apply, will, in turn, 
be governed by the extent and speed of 
assistance to Great Britain and Western 
Europe from the Western hemisphere; and 
that.the program would be of direct signific- 
ance to Canada in the form of greater 
demands for the sinews of recovery—food, 
timber, and non-ferrous metals— and have in- 
direct effects through the impact of European 
recovery on other trading areas, like Latin 
America and the British West Indies—with 
which Canada also has close trading relations. 

Finally, the speaker maintained that only 
through the rehabilitation of Britain and 
Western Europe could the multilateral trad- 
ing system—so profitable to Canada in the 
past—be revived on a stable basis. 
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Working Conditions in Iron Foundries in Great Britain 


Recommendations of Advisory Committee 


IAM orgie se to improve general working 
conditions in iron foundries are recom- 
mended in the Report of the Joint Advisory 
Committee which was set up by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories in Great Britain in 
August, 1945. 

The Committee, consisting of seven repre- 
sentatives of each side of the industry, a 
technical adviser and four factory inspectors 
was chiefly concerned with: (a) provision of 
better amenities and more comfortable and 
healthy working conditions; (b) improvement 
of the appearance of iron foundries through 
greater cleanliness and orderliness and more 
light and colour; and (c) improvement of the 
atmospheric conditions by prevention or 
removal of dust, smoke and fumes. In deal- 
ing with various technical points, the Com- 
mittee was assisted by a six-member Sub- 
Committee. 

The practical difficulties involved in making 
improvements under existing conditions and 
the widely different circumstances in foundries 
with respect to size, methods of production, 
mechanization, etc., caused the Committee to 
suggest some flexibility in the nature and 
application of its recommendations. A section 
on “New Foundries” indicates points which 
should receive attention in the design and lay- 
out of a new foundry in order to comply with 
the requirements of the Factories Act and the 
recommendations in the Report. 

A Joint Standing Committee is suggested 
to keep under review conditions and develop- 
ments in the industry affecting the health, 
welfare and safety of the workers and to fol- 
low up the work already done. 

Under the general headings of “Cleanliness” 
and “Good Housekeeping”, the latter term 
covering “all means of attaining tidy and 
-orderly conditions and avoiding obstruction 
and congestion”, the Report discusses fre- 
quency and methods of cleaning and the im- 
portance of system and orderliness in storage 
and stocking of materials and equipment in 
areas set apart for the purpose, and of main- 
taining unobstructed gangways of suitable 
width. In the Committee’s view, “good house- 
keeping” contributes to safety, improves the 
appearance of a foundry and has a beneficial 
effect on morale and production. 

As to cleaning, the Committee recommend 
that all iron foundries should be required to 
observe the provisions of the Factories Act, 
1937, for the washing, painting, white-washing 


or colour-washing of walls and tops of rooms 
every 14 months, and that, until the Act.iis 
amended, district factory inspectors should 
require cleaning to be done in appropriate 
cases. The Committee consider it’ highly 
desirable to use light colours to relieve the 


drab appearance of a foundry. Rooms in 


which the cleaning of castings is done should 
be cleaned every three months. Besides the 
daily removal of refuse and the weekly clean- 
ing of floors required under the Factories Act, 
all accessible parts of floors should be cleaned 


daily. Vacuum cleaning is. strongly recom- 


mended. Where sweeping is done, the dust 
should first be damped. Floors should be firm 
and level and should be made of concrete, 
brick, wood, steel, tar macadam or other suit- 
able material, unless a sand floor is necessary 
because of the nature of the work. | 

As regards temperature, reference is made 
to the fact that workers in a foundry dre 
quite likely to suffer from cold rather than 
from an unreasonably high temperature. Dur- 
ing cold spells, moulding sand often freezes 
and becomes unworkable overnight, thus 
necessitating the use of open fires, a practice 
of which the Committee disapprove. The 
Report recommends that in parts of a room 
where work is going on the temperature 
should be at least 50° within an hour after 
starting work, subject to the proviso that, if 
the outside temperature is less than 30°F., 
the inside temperature should be at least 20° 
higher. 

With regard to lighting, the Committee 
point out that the dark nature and lack of 
contrast of much of the material handled 
make good lighting a necessity apart from its 
value as an amenity. It is recommended that 
the standards of the Factories (Standards of 
Lighting) Regulations, 1941, should be 
adopted and additional lighting provided 
where necessary. Full use should be made 
of natural lighting. The Report mentions the 
use of colour to further the effects of good 
lighting. ” 

Recommendations for washing, bathing and 
cloakroom accommodation include provision 
for baths, preferably shower baths, for per- 
sons engaged in hot, dirty or arduous jobs 
(the number of baths to be settled by dis- 
cussion between management and workers), 
wash-basins with hot and cold water on the 
scale of one for 10 persons, a changing room, 
and lockers or other arrangements for’ the 
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accommodation of outdoor clothing. All these 
should be supervised and kept clean ‘by per- 
' sons appointed for the purpose. 
should be of the best standards. 

Other welfare amenities include the provi- 
sion of canteens in all foundries where workers 


remain on the premises for meals, and, where | 


there is no canteen, a separate eating-room, 
with facilities for warming food and boiling 
water, under the charge of a responsible 
person. iD es a} ak 

Since maintaining good atmospheric condi- 
tions in iron foundries is a most pressing prob- 
lem, the Report devotes considerable space 
to methods of drying and. heating ladles, 
mould drying, the easing of castings, knock- 
outs, dressing operations and fumes from 
core bonds, and makes specific recommenda- 
tions concerning each as to dust and fume 
removal. 2 

A section is devoted to the fundamental 
principles to be followed in connection with 
the design of dust- or fume-extraction equip- 
ment. Reference is made to the adoption of 
mechanical aids and labour-saving devices 
which the Committee feel are helpful in the 
problem of dust and fume removal. 
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The use of ordinary open fires should be 
avoided wherever possible, it is urged. Where 
this is impracticable, adequate measures 
should be taken to prevent fumes from enter- 
ing the atmosphere of the workroom. A 
special ladle drying and heating station 
should be provided in new foundries and 
wherever practicable in existing ones. Mould 
and. core stoves used for drying purposes 
should be constructed to prevent fumes from 
escaping, or mechanical exhaust ventilation 
or some alternative method should be pro- 
vided to collect fumes at their source and 
carry them to the outside air. 

It is recommended that special attention 
be given to good ventilation in the vicinity of 
all “knock-outs.” Water should be used. to 
allay dust and all knock-out and dressing 
operations should be done in an area where 
local exhaust ventilation ig provided, or, ina 
well-ventilated, separate space partitioned off. 
All dressing operations should be done inside 
buildings with walls on all sides and a 
weatherproof roof. SD & 

Other sections deal with various matters 
relating to health and noise and to the need 
of establishing some form of welfare super- 
vision. | ' 





Extent of Non-Production Bonuses in the United States 1945-46 


ON-PRODUCTION bonuses were paid by 

two-fifths of the manufacturing and about 
half of the non-manufacturing establishments 
surveyed in 1945 and 1946 by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics, according 
to an article in the October issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review. Data for plant 
workers were supplied by nearly 16,000 
establishments in manufacturing and over 
6,000 in non-manufacturing while for. office 
workers 17,000 firms gave the necessary 
information. 

Christmas bonuses were by far the most 
common type and were paid in over four- 
fifths of the manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing firms paying bonuses. Profit-sharing 
bonuses ranked second. Attendance bonuses 
were of some importance in laundries. 

For the most part, the payments seem to 
be intended to boost morale, to improve 
attendance, to stimulate workers to save 
power and materials, and to. grant workers 
a share in the profits of the firm. By 
heightening the interest of workers in their 
jobs output per worker may be stimulated, 
but non-production bonuses are not directly 
related to output. The article states. that 
such bonuses should not be confused with 
incentive pay, since the bonuses. are not 
sufficiently frequent or regular in amount to 


affect hourly rates of pay. Moreover, whether 
such bonuses will be paid and their extent 
are generally subject to management’s decision 
alone. 

The survey of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics showed that plant workers received 
some form of non-production bonuses in two- 
fifths of the manufacturing establishments 
studied. Half of the firms in chemical and 
metalworking reported such payments while 
in the textile industry about two-fifths of 
the plants reported such bonuses. Office 
workers in manufacturing appeared to receive 
bonuses more frequently than plant workers. 

About half of the non-manufacturing estab- 
lishments reported the ‘payment of non- 
production bonuses. More than two-thirds of 
the retail-trade establishments reported this 
practice. Relatively fewer establishments in 
other industries, such as public utilities and 
selected service industries, granted non- 
production bonuses. 

Non-production bonuses are important to 
the workers who receive them mainly where 
they are paid in lump sums at Christmas. In 
regard to average hourly earnings, the article 
states that there were few instances in which 
such bonuses increased hourly pay by as much 
as 1 cent for plant workers and 2 cents for 
office workers. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


it fgets Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles concern- 
ing proceedings under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, and under 
the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

(During the war and its aftermath ‘the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 18, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), have 
required employers to negotiate with the 
representatives of their employees and pro- 
vided machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only ito industries within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including navigation 
and shipping, lines of steam or other ships, 
railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, telephone 
and radio communications, ferries, and works 
situated in a province but which have been 
or may be declared by Parliament to be for 
the general advantage of Canada or two or 
more provinces. 

The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under the continuation of 
the Transitional ‘Measures Act, 1947. A bill 
incorporating many of the features of the: 
Regulations, with modifications and additions, 
was introduced in 'the House of Commons 
on June 17, 1947, but was allowed to stand 
over until the next session of Parliament 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., p. 1102). 

The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
The certification of bargaining representatives, 
the intervention of the Board for the purpose 
of obtaining conciliation services from the 
Minister of Labour, the establishment of 


procedures for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
collective agreements, and the institution of 
prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 

The Board with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern precedure in making 
the various ‘types of applications invoking 
the provisions of the Regulations and the 
services of the Board. Copies of these 
procedural regulations and of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, may 
be obtained from the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Regulations are here 
described in two separate articles. The first 
deals with applications made to the Board for 
the certification of bargaining representatives 
and other services, and records the decisions 
reached in such matters; the second describes 
conciliation proceedings under the Regulations 
and includes the reports of Boards of 
Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 


Application for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during the 
month of November. During the month the 
Board received five applications, held 7 hear- 
ings, issued 4 certificates designating bargain- 
ing representatives, rejected one application, 


ordered two representation votes, allowed the 
withdrawal of three applications and issued 
Reasons for Judgment on three decisions 
rendered by ‘the Board on five applications 
for certification of bargaining representatives. 
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Certificates Issued 


Four applications for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below:— 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers and 
certain of its officers for ‘the employees 
employed by the Canadian National Railways 
in the restaurant of the Central Station, 
Montreal, P.Q. The manager, head chef, 
hostess, assistant manager and dietitian, time 
clerk and storekeeper were excluded from the 
bargaining unit* 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and certain of 
its officers for the unlicensed employees 
employed by Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, P.Q., 
on the vessels ss. Elmbranch, ss. Oakbranch, 
ss. Firbranch, ss. Pinebranch and ss. Spruce- 
branch.** 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and certain of 
its officers for the unlicensed employees 
employed by the Anticosti Shipping Company, 
Montreal, P.Q., aboard the ss. Fleurus** 


4. Canadian Seamen’s Union and certain of 
its officers for the unlicensed employees 
employed by Northumberland Ferries LInmited, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., on the ferries Charles 
A. Dunning and Prince Nova and classified as 
deck hands, oilers, firemen, assistant engineer, 
chief cook, assistant cook, bosuns and clean- 
up women. The canteen supervisors and 
assistants, pursers, assistant pursers and the 
supervisor of women employees were excluded 
from the bargaining unit.** 


A pplication for Certification Rejected 


Air Engineers Society of Canada and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., 
October, 1947, p. 1450). 

Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion and a public hearing, the Board decided 
to reject the application. Reasons for Judg- 
ment will be issued ata later date. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Canadian Dredge and 
Dock Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
(L.G., November, 1947, p. 1608). Following an 
investigation of the application and a public 
hearing, the Board ordered a representation 
vote among the second engineers employed 
by the Canadian Dredge and Dock Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 

* Following an investigation of the application. 


** Following an investigation of the application, 
a public hearing and a_ representation vote. 
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Toronto, Ontario, was appointed by the 
Board to supervise the vote. 


2. Canadian Association of Maritime Trans- 
port Workers, Local No. 8, and Terra Nova 
Steamship Company, Limited, M ontreal, P.Q. 
(L.G., November, 1947, p. 1608). Following 
an investigation of the application, the Board 
ordered a representation vote among the 
unlicensed personnel, excluding the steward, 
employed by Terra Nova Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Mr. L. Pepin, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, PA. 
was appointed by the Board to conduct the 
vote. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Moose Jaw, Sask. (L.G., October, 
1947, p. 1450). On the request of the General 
Chairman, System Board of Adjustment, 
Western Lines, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the application was withdrawn. 


2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Maritime 
Towing and Salvage Limited, Halifax, NS. 
(L.G., August, 1947, p. 1133). On the request 
of the National Director of Organization of 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, the application 
was withdrawn. 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Founda- 
tion Maritime Limited, Halifax, NS. (L.G.., 
August, 1947, p. 1133). On the request of the 
National Director of Organization of ‘the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, the application was 
withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of November, 1947 


1. Canadian Navigators Federation on 
behalf of the licensed personnel and/or non- 
licensed personnel holding an officer’s position 
aboard the ss. Empire Gangway of the Terra 
Nova Steamship Company Limited, Montreal, 


Puy 


2. Canadian Air Line Pursers-Stewards 
Association on behalf of pursers-stewards 
employed by Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of express messengers 
and helpers employed by the Northern 
Alberta Railway, Edmonton, Alta. 

4. Canadian Air Line Stewardess Association 
on behalf of stewardesses employed by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, Man. 
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5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of licensed deck officers aboard the 
ss. Transbay, ss. Transtream, ss. Transriver 
and ss. Translake of Transit Tankers and 
Terminals Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Reasons for Judgment on Decisions of Board 


Reasons for Judgment on three decisions 
of the Board on five applications for certifica- 


tion of bargaining representatives, are given 


below :— 


Between: Canadian Seamen’s Union, Applicant, and Sincennes-McNaughton 
Line Limited, Montreal, Respondent, and National Seamen’s Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Intervener, and Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union, 


Intervener. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Hills, 
Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for certification of 
bargaining representatives selected by the 
applicant union to represent a bargaining unit 
consisting of unlicensed personnel employed 
upon the ships of the respondent Company. 

The Respondent and the National Seamen’s 
Association oppose the application on the 
grounds 

(1) that a collective agreement is in effect 

between the Company and the Associa- 

_ tion representing unlicensed personnel 
employed on the ships of the Company, 
entered into under date of June 27, 
1947, and to have effect from June 1, 
1947 to ‘May 31, 1948, and that such 
agreement constitutes a bar to the 
present application for certification in 
view of the provisions of section 9 of 
the Regulations; 

(2) that the applicant does not represent 

the majority of employees in the 
bargaining unit. 


The Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union 
opposes the application on the ground that 
the applicant does not represent the majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit. 

The evidence submitted to the Board on 
behalf of the Company and the National 
Seamen’s ‘Association is to the effect that a 
collective agreement was entered into between 
the Company and the Association representing 
the employees in the proposed bargaining 
unit under date of ‘May 9, 1939; that this 
agreement was amended in February, 19438, 
and again on October 4, 1944. This agree- 
ment which was produced to the Board and, 
as amended in 1944, provides that “this agree- 
ment shall remain in force as from the 
signing thereof and remain in full force and 
effect continuously for one year or until 
renewal date hereafter defined, and shall be 
considered as renewed from year to year 
thereafter as from a fixed renewal date of 
March 15th between the parties hereto unless 


between the 


any party to the agreement shall give written 
notice to the other of its desire or intentions 
to revise, modify, change, amend or cancel 
such agreement. Any such notice shall be 
given at least sixty days prior to the expira- 
tion or renewal date of the agreement; and 
if such notice is not given, the agreement 
shall be deemed to be renewed for the 
successive year.” 

This agreement between the Company and 
the Association was replaced on June 27, 1947, 
by .a new agreement entered into between 
the same parties and applicable to the same 
unit of employees. The new agreement reads 
that. “this agreement shall remain in force 
for a period of one year as from June 1, 1947, 
and remain in full force and effect until 
May 31, 1948, and may be renewed, altered, 
revised or amended thereafter between the 
parties hereto upon mutual consent or agree- 
ment for extended periods.” 

The present application for certification was 
not filed with the Board until July 22, 1947. 
Moreover, while the applicant claimed to 
have at the time of making application a 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit 
as members of the union the Investigating 
Officer’s report, made after a check of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union records, shows that 
these employees’ applications for membership 
in the union were dated as at dates at least 
three weeks subsequent to June 27, 1947. 


Therefore, at the time the agreement 
Company and the National 
Seamen’s Association was entered into on 
June 27, 1947, the applicant union did not 
represent a majority of employees in the 
bargaining unit nor had it on or prior to 
that date filed its application for certifica- 
tion with this Board. 

The application was consequently made too 
late in point of time and is rejected in view 
of the effect of section 9 of the Regulations 
which does not permit an application for 
certification to be made until after the expiry 
of ten months of the term of a collective 
agreement covering the employees in the 
bargaining unit. 

Some question was raised as to whether 
the agreement entered into between the 
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Company and the National Seamen’s Associa- 
tion under date of June 27, 1947, is merely 
an extension of the former agreement or 
constitutes a new agreement. 

In view of the evidence given and from a 
perusal of the agreement itself, the Board is 
of opinion that the agreement of June 27, 
1947, was a new agreement and not merely 
an extension of the term of the earlier 
agreement. 

The 1989 agreement is interpreted by the 
Board for the purposes of section 15 of the 
Regulations as an agreement for a term of 
at least one year and for a term of indefinite 
duration thereafter subject to cancellation or 
revision upon sixty days’ notice prior to 
March 15th in any year. ‘Therefore the 
parties to the 1939 agreement were not 
precluded by section 15 from negotiating the 
new agreement at the date this was entered 
into in June, 1947. 


Between: Canadian Lake Seamen 
McNaughton Line Limited, 
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For the reasons given above, the applica- 
tion for certification is rejected. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 
A. Marcus, Esq. 
C. E. Lenton, Esq. 
for the Applicant. 
TUR. Kis, Esq., K'C: 
J. R. H. Ropertson, Esq. 
for the Respondent. 
H. M. McMaster, Esq. 
H. G. Kerranp, Esq. 
for the Intervener, 
National Seamen’s 
Canada. 
J. Harpine, Esq. 
J. Gisson, Esq. 
F. Minnm. Esq. 
for the Intervener, . 
Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union. 
Dated at Ottawa, November 19, 1947. 


Association of 


’s Union, Applicant, and Sincennes- 
Montreal, Respondent, and National 


Seamen’s Association of Canada, Intervener, and Canadian Seamen’s 


Union, Intervener. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Hills, 
Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for certification of 
bargaining representatives for a bargaining 
unit consisting of unlicensed personnel 
employed on the vessels of the respondent 
Company. 

The respondent and the National Seamen’s 
Association (intervener) oppose the applica- 
tion on the grounds that (1) there is a 
collective agreement entered into on June 27, 
1947, in effect. between the Company and 
the Association representing the employees in 
the proposed bargaining unit and binding 
upon such employees, which, under the 
provisions of section 9 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations ‘Regulations, constitutes a bar to a 
further application for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives until ten months of 
the term of the said agreement have expired ; 
(2) the applicant does not represent the 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit. 

The intervener, the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, opposes the application on the grounds 
that the applicant is not a bona fide trade 
union within the meaning of the Regulations 
and does not, in any event, represent the 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit. 
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The Board finds that the persons for whom 
certification is desired were selected by the 
applicant organization and were not elected 
by the majority of employees in the bargain- 
ing unit pursuant to section 5 (1) of the 
Regulations. 

The applicant relies upon the provisions of 
section’ 5 (2). of the Regulations which pro- 
vides that where the majority of employees 
in a bargaining unit are members of a trade 
union, the trade union may elect or appoint 
bargaining representatives for the employees 
in the unit. The Regulations define a trade 
union as “a provincial, national or interna- 
tional employees’ organization, or a local 
branch chartered by, and in good standing 
with, such an organization.” 

The evidence produced by the applicant 
relating to its organization does not satisfy 
the Board that the organization was either 
& provincial, national, or international 
employees’ organization, or a local branch 
chartered by, or in good standing with, such 
an organization at the time it purported to 
select the persons for whom certification is 
desired. 

Consequently, the Board finds that the 
persons for whom certification as bargaining 
representatives is desired have not been 
properly selected in compliance with the 
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Regulations. The application is therefore 
rejected. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 
J. Harpine, Esq. 
J. Gipson, Esq. 
F. Minnig, Esq. 
for the Applicant. 
TR. Kereta, Kc. 
J. R. H. Ropertson, Esq. 


for the Respondent. 
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H. M. McMaster, Esq. 
H. G. Keiranp, Esq. 
for the Intervener, 
National Seamen’s Association of 
‘Canada. 
A. Marcus, Esq. 
C. E. Lenton, Esq. 
for the Intervener, 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 
Dated at Ottawa, November 19, 1947. 


Between: National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
Applicant, and S/S Texaco Brave Limited, Toronto, Respondent; 
and S/S Texaco Chief Limited, Toronto, Respondent; and S/S Texaco 
Warrior Limited, Toronto, Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and ‘Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Hills, 
Mosher and ‘Taylor. 

The Judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Vice-Chairman. . 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are three separate applications for 
certification of bargaining representatives 
appointed by the applicant union for a 
bargaining unit consisting of engineer officers 
of the company employed on board the 
company vessels, excluding chief engineers. 
The facts in all three cases are similar. In 
each case the Board’s investigating officer has 
reported that a substantial majority of the 
employees in the proposed bargaining unit are 
paid-up members of the applicant union. The 
respondent company in each case intervened 
and requested that the Board order a vote 
of the employees in the bargaining unit. In 
support of the request for a vote the 
respondent company has submitted individual 
written statements signed by a number of 
employees in the bargaining unit which, in 
each instance, is to the effect that although 
a member of the union, the employee does 
not desire the union to represent him for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. In no 
instance does the employee, who allegedly 
signed the statement, express therein any 
desire to sever his connection with the union. 
The representative of the union appearing at 
the hearing advised the Board that the union 
had not received any advice from any of 
these employees. 

These statements were obtained by a 
personal canvass of employees made by one 
of the officers of the company. This officer, 
who gave evidence at the hearing, stated that 
no pressure of any kind was exerted on the 
employees in the course of his canvass and 


that the canvass was undertaken by the 
Company without motive other than to be 
satisfied that the majority of employees 
desired the applicant to represent them in 
collective bargaining with the company. This 
evidence was not contradicted. 

Where a canvass of employees is carried 
out in the manner described and while an 
application for certification is pending as in 
the present case, employees may be reluctant 
to make known to the company their true 
wishes as to collective bargaining but may, 
nevertheless, consider that a refusal to make 
a statement to the company on this point 
would prejudice the employee in his service 
with the company. Consequently, however 
well-intentioned the company may be in 
carrying out such a canvass, the procedure 
is inadvisable. 

For this reason, the Board is not prepared 
to lend any encouragement to the procedure 
followed in this instance, nor to give weight 
to the results of the same as evidence of the 
wishes of employees. 

The Regulations authorize the appointment 
of bargaining representatives for a unit of 
employees by a trade union of which the 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit 
are members. It is within the discretion of 
the Board either to accept the evidence of 
membership in the union submitted in this 
instance by the applicant and verified by the 
Board’s investigating officer as evidence of the 
wishes of the employees in the bargaining 
unit, or, in the alternative, to order a vote. 
There was no suggestion of pressure having 
been exerted on the employees to have them 
become members of the union or to deny 
them the right of withdrawal from the union. 

In each of these applications, the Board 
having regard to all the circumstances and 
being satisfied that a great majority of 
employees in the proposed bargaining unit 
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are members of the union, is prepared to 
certify without ordering a vote. This is in 
accordance with ‘the procedure approved by 
the Board in Wright-Hargreaves Case, D.LS. 
7-542. 

On all three applications, certification is 
granted of bargaining representatives selected 
by the applicant union for a bargaining unit 
consisting of the engineer officers of the 
company employed on its vessels, excluding 
the chief engineer. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
for the majority of 
the Board. 

Messrs. Complin and Taylor dissented from 
the decision on the ground that a vote should 
be ordered. 

W. F. Grant, Esq. 
for the Applicant. 


D. F. Bentiey, Esq. 
F. W. Cowrs, Esq. 
for the Respondents. 
Dated at Ottawa, November 19, 1947. 


Between: National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., Applicant, and 
S/S Texaco Brave Limited, Toronto, Respon- 
dent; and S/S Texaco Chief Limited, Toronto, 
Respondent ; and S/S Texaco Warrior Limited, 
Toronto, Respondent; and Shell Canadian 
Tankers Limited, Toronto, Respondent. 


Dissenting Opinion 


This is a dissenting opinion expressed on 
behalf of the minority of the Board consisting 
of HE.’ R.: Complin ‘and “H. Taylor.’ The 
majority included Messrs. Mosher, D’Aoust, 
Best and Hills. 

It is convenient to deal with these cases 
in one opinion, since the circumstances of 
each are to a large extent similar. 

The Regulations are quite clear that a 
trade union may act with authority of the 
majority of the employees affected in the 
matter of electing or appointing bargaining 
representatives and that having done so in 
fact, it is then entitled to apply for certifica- 
tion of such bargaining representatives. It is 
equally clear that before certifying bargaining 
representatives the Board must satisfy itself 
that the action of the trade union in this 
respect is within the Regulations. For this 
purpose, the Board has a wide discretion 
since it may examine and accept or reject 
the union’s record of membership, order a 
vote or use other means. 

In the Texaco cases, an examination of the 
union’s records indicated a majority were 
members of the Association. However, in the 
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course of the hearing, the representatives of 
the Company presented signed statements of 
a majority of the employees affected which 
in substance stated that they as employees 
did not desire to have the union represent 
them for purposes of collective bargaining, 
although such statements did not deny 
membership in the Association. This evidence 
was offered as voluntary statements of the 
employees obtained on solicitation by a rep- 
resentative of the Company but with the 
unchallenged statement that they were 
obtained without duress, intimidation or 
threat of any kind. The majority of the 
Board declined to attach any weight to this 
evidence and proceeded to certify the union 
on the basis of the membership record. 

The circumstances in the Shell Canadian 
Tankers case vary only in that no letters or 
signed statements were obtained from the 
employees nor were any requested. The 
claim, however, was made by the company’s 
representatives that in verbal statements the 
majority of the employees involved stated 
they did not desire the Association to bargain 
on their behalf. 

The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., apparently was not 
originally conceived as a trade union. It 
included among its several purposes the 
general improvement of working conditions 
for its members and many facilities usually 
identified with a fraternal organization. Sub- 
sequently, the Association undertook collective 
bargaining on behalf of some of its members 
and has been recognized in other cases as 
qualifying as a trade union. Some engineers 
appear to have held membership in the 
Association for nearly thirty years which 
appears to ante-date its trade union status. 

It is customary in joining this Association, 
as is the case with many other associations, 
to pay dues in advance for a full year or a 
full season. 

As a minority, we are not challenging the 
status of the Association as a trade union 
but we cannot overlook the history of the 
Association. We _ recognize that certain 
persons may have desired to become members 
of this Association largely because of its 
known trade union activities; but we also 
recognize that certain persons in the past 
may have become members of this Associa- 
tion because of its other benefits without 
necessarily authorizing the Association to 
bargain on their behalf. 

The constitutions of most trade unions do 
not permit their. members to resign but 
provide only for the expelling of members 
for cause. This constitutes a form of 
voluntary irrevocable union membership as 
far as the employee himself is concerned. 
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Membership in the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., apparently 
differs from most trade unions in that it is 
possible for a person to resign. However, 
since dues for a full year or a full season 
have been paid in advance it is reasonable 
to assume that the name of such a person 
would remain on the records as a member 
for the balance of such period. 

It is our view that an important principle 
is involved, namely, whether the presence of 
a person’s name on the membership records 
of the trade union should automatically 
carry with it the right of the trade union to 
elect or appoint bargaining representatives to 


bargain on behalf of the member, even 
though such member cannot voluntarily 
resign. The principle involved is little 


changed in the present case in spite of the 
fact that a member can resign because having 
paid a full year’s or full season’s dues he is 
considered a member for the full period. 
Under the circumstances, a resignation is in 
effect postdated. 

However much may be said about the 
voluntary irrevocable union membership 
brought about by the absence of resignation 
provisions in most union constitutions, the 
fact remains the Board is charged with the 
duty of making sure that the majority of 
the employees affected desire the union ‘to 
bargain on their behalf. This is very important 
- because the Regulations do not permit the 
Board to revoke a certification. In effect this 
means that once a majority have become 
members of a trade union and bargaining 
representatives are certified, the employees 
are compelled from that point on to have a 
union whether trade or independent. ‘There 
does not appear to be any way under the 
Regulations where the employees can return 
to a status of no union however much they 
desire such a change. They may change 
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bargaining representatives or unions within 
prescribed time limits but they can only 
substitute one union for another. They must 
have a uniom or employees’ organization. 
Under these circumstances, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Board to make certain at the 
very start by removing any doubt that a 
majority of the employees affected do want 
to bargain collectively and have authorized 
a particular group of bargaining representa- 
tives to undertake this on their behalf. 

In the opinion of the minority, a vote 
should have been ordered in all of these 
cases to remove any doubt which clearly 
existed as to where the employees stand im 
the matter of collective bargaining and with 
particular reference to the Association involved. 
If the evidence submitted by the employers 
in these cases is to be disregarded, there 
appears to be no practical course open to 
employees who become members of a union 
during an intensive organizing campaign and 
who change their minds before certification 
proceedings are concluded. If an employee 
cannot resign from a trade union and he 
does not desire an alternate union or 
employees’ organization, one may well ask 
to whom should he go to have his views 
presented to a Board. 

Statements have in other cases been 
presented to the Board by one trade uniow 
purporting to represent a revocation of 
authorization or membership in another trade 
union. Similar statements should be admis- 
sible, if presented by an employer, provided 
always they are obtained without breach of 
the Regulations. If it is alleged such state- 
ments were obtained in contravention of the 
Regulations, redress is undoubtedly provided 
under the Regulations themselves. 

(Sgd.) H. Tayror. 
(Sgd.) E. R. ComMprin. 


Dated at Ottawa, November 19, 1947. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 

tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiations for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully 
continued for ‘thirty days. Disputes of this 
nature are referred to the Minister of Labour 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National), and, until May 15, 1947, such 


disputes in certain provinces were also 
referred to the Minister by the Provincial 
Boards in their respective jurisdictions. The 
Minister then appoints a Conciliation Officer 
to confer with the parties and endeavour to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about setthement of 
the matters in dispute and reports that in 
his view an agreement might be facilitated by 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board, a 
Board is then established by the Minister. 
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The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on 
the matters in dispute and to report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Minister. 


I. Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During November, 1947, a Conciliation 
Officer was assigned to confer with the parties 
in an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following case: 

Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian Air 
Pilots’ Association. H.S. Johnstone, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 


Il. Agreement Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers 


In the following case a report was received 
during November, 1947, from the Conciliation 
Officer indicating the successful completion of 
negotiations with the signing of an agreement: 

Newfoundland Railway (clerical _ staff, 
North Sydney, NS.) and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees & Other Trans- 
port Workers (CCL). H. R. Pettigrove, Con- 
ciliation Officer (L.G., November, 1947, p. 
1609). 
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Ill. Board Established 


During the month a Conciliation Board was 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
following parties: 

Canadian Air Express Ltd. (ground crew 
personnel at Dorval, P.Q., and Ottawa, Ont.) 
and International Association of Machinists 
(TLC). L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., 
November, 1947, pp. 1608-9). 


IV. Settlements Following Board Procedure 


During the month advice was received that 
matters in dispute between the following. 
parties have been settled as a result of fur- 
ther negotiations following the receipt by the 
parties of the Conciliation Board report: 

Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., and 
Local 271, International Brotherhood of Boil- 
ermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders & 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC); Local 144, 
United Association of Journeymen, Plumbers 
& Steamfitters of United States & Canada 
(AFL-TLC) ; Local 568, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
TLC); and Local 116, Sheet Metal Workers‘ 
International Association (AFL-TLC). (L.G., 
May, 1947, p. 669.) 

No reports of Conciliation Boards were 
received during the month. 


Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission Under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 


The Shipping Federation of Canada and the 
Shipowners’ Association (Deepsea) 
of British Columbia 


The November issue of the Laxsour 
GazerTe contained a report of conciliation 
in connection with disputes between the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal, 
PQ., and the Shipowners’ Association (Deep- 
sea) of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., 
and four maritime unions representing the 
deck officers, engineer officers, radio officers 
and unlicensed seamen employed by the 
shipping companies belonging to the two 
Federations. 

After negotiations between the parties at 
Vancouver had become deadlocked, the 
Minister of Labour on November 13 issued 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions 
naming the Hon. Mr. Justice D. A. McNiven, 
of Regina, Sask., to deal with the disputes. 
Conferences between the parties were held 
at Montreal, P.Q., under the guidance of the 
Commissioner. On November 28, the 'Min- 
ister of Labour announced that negotiations 
between the employer Federations and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union for the renewal of 


a collective agreement for the 1948 season 
had been satisfactorily concluded by the 
Commissioner. It was reported that the new 
agreement involved a wage increase of $20 
per month for all unlicensed seamen retro- 
active to October 15, 1947; am increase of 
10 cents per hour in overtime rates of pay; 
two weeks’ holidays with pay after one 
year’s service; a 40-hour week while in port; 
sick pay in foreign ports at the rate of two- 
thirds of regular wages for a period not 
exceeding 12 weeks; payment for the loss of 
personal effects in the event of a marine 


disaster; continuity of employment; main- 
tenance of membership and other minor 
concessions. 


Negotiations between the shipping oper- 
ators and the three unions representing . 
licensed personnel, namely the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
and the Canadian Communications Association 
(Marine Department) were begun on Decem- 
ber 2, with the Commissioner presiding. The 
outcome of these conferences had not been 
announced at the time the Lasour GAZETTE 
went to press. 
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Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
November, 1947, Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 

Branch dealt with 6 industrial disputes 
during the month of November, involving 
6,173 workpeople employed in 33 separate 
establishments. Of these, three were new 
disputes which originated during the month 
and three were situations which had been 
unterminated as’ of October 31, and received 
further attention in November. These dis- 
putes were dealt with under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act. They 
were thus distinct from and in addition to 
the conciliation proceedings described on 
previous pages, which developed under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises’ British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, N.B., 
represents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
the Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Industries 


Mining and Smelting, etc. 


CUoalieMining fits’ axdtited . “elodu 2 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
VALI Pe, Te Od: BQIRON Ah XO. 2 
Service 
Pubic’ ROUMIMIRAUON ont. cokde « J oor 2 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
Strike or Lockoub«.ir. . Stedivn AA ih 
Threatened. strike “90029, oxo aon, il 
Canifaversy, . gp gbhs DiS. 1S 2 
TUNA ATIOI: 1c i among tet ae oe 2 
Predominant Cause or Object 
Tnerease In Wages «inci tin nm ups tyeneansl dhe exctale. 1 
Increase in wages and other changes.. 1 
Other causes affecting wages and. 
working -conditionsii2. cli..de.. hoomun X1 


Discharge of workers for union 
membership or activity............. 1 
Other unioweiestions!, AF aes. 1 
Unielassified “1.847 90 SPO. Bee 1 
Disposition 
Strike terminated by mediation....... 1 
Controversy terminated by mediation. 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration...... 1 
Referred to IDI Commissioner under 
PG. 1003 ankles acct GA. & at 
Dispositionspending.\ieeu: sieah ane) < ye 
Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation............. 1 
Direet negotiations hit Sehr ioM, wh) 1 
Arbitration)! techie ent. Aaya Bd: 1 
Settlement pending .................. 3 
A brief summary of the case of chief 


interest is given below:— 


Unlicensed Seamen, Great Lakes and St. 


Lawrence Waterways—During November 
officers of the Department of Labour super- 
vised a representation vote among the 
unlicensed seamen employed by the Colonial 
Steamship Co., Ltd., and Sarnia Steamship 


Co., Ltd., Port Colborne, Ontario, to deter-~ 


mine if the employees desired the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union to act as their bargaining 
representative for the purpose of negotiating 
a collective agreement with the two companies 
for the 1948 navigation season. The vote 
had been agreed upon in August as part of 
the settlement arranged by ‘Mr. L. W. 
Brockington, K.C., C.M.G., of Ottawa, acting 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner in connection with a dispute which 
threatened to result in a strike at that time. 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto, acted as Chief 
Returning Officer, and Deputy Returning 
Officers were stationed at various points on 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. 
The ballots were counted in the presence of 
scrutineers representing the parties, under the 
supervision of Mr. J. H. Stitt, Barrister, of 
Ottawa, who was appointed as Commissioner 
for that purpose. There were 348 eligible 
voters employed by the two companies, of 
whom 297 voted in favour of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. <A total of 22 employees 
voted against the union and there were 9 
spoiled ballots among the 328 votes cast. 


Fe re - 
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Settlement in Meat Packing Dispute 


Arbitration Award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. McTague in Dispute Between 


Canada Packers, Limited, and Burns and Company, Limited, and the 
United Packinghouse ping ore of America (CIO-CCL) 


URING November the arbitration award 

of ‘Mr. C. P. McTague in the matter of 
a dispute between Canada Packers, Limited, 
and Burns and Company, Limited, and the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America was 
announced. The arbitration had been agreed 
upon as part of the terms of settlement of 
the nation-wide strike of meat packing plant 
workers which commenced in August and 
ended mid-October. 

The strike by members of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America began in 
six plants of the Swift ‘Canadian Co., Lid., 
on August 27 and a seventh plant of the 
same company on September 9. On and after 
September 10, it spread to eleven plants. of 
Canada Packers, Lid., six plants of Burns and 
Co., Ltd., and numerous plants of smaller 
“ndependent” companies. At its height it 
involved some 14,150 workers employed in 47 
‘establishments. The strike resulted from a 
breakdown in negotiations between the union 
and the “big three” meat packing companies 
in which the union representatives had made 
demands for master agreements providing for 
wage increases of 17 cents per hour and 
numerous other changes in working conditions. 

The plants affected by the strike were 
located in all nine provinces and controversy 
arose over the form which outside mediation, if 
any, should take. Although the meat packing 
industry had not been brought under the 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C.. 


1003, the Minister of Labour for Canada had 
used the emergency powers of the federal 
Government in 1944, 1945 and 1946, after 
securing the approval of the provincial 
authorities, to appoint Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners in order to forestall 
work stoppages in the industry. In 1945 the 
federal Government had also appointed a 
Controller and seven Deputy Controllers to 
take charge of the operations of 18 plants of 
the “big three” meat packing companies in 
order to prevent a strike while the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner was securing 
a settlement of the dispute. However, the 
power of the federal Department of Labour 
to intervene had lapsed on May 15, 1947, 
when normal jurisdiction over labour rela- 
tions was restored to the provinces. 

On September 26 representatives of the 
Departments of Labour of eight provinces 
met in Toronto to consider ways and means 
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of settling the dispute. The Premier -of 
British Columbia expressed sympathy with the 
objects of the meeting but announced that it 
was not possible to send a representative. 
Prince Edward Island sent an observer and 
the other provinces were represented by six 
Ministers of Labour, one Deputy Minister of 
Labour and other officials. The gathering 
was unable to agree upon a common plan for 
dealing with the situation, although the rep- 
resentatives of several provinces suggested a 
person as a common conciliator. 

Eventually direct negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of the Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., 
and the union resulted in a mutually satis- 
factory agreement on October 18. It was 
reported that the settlement provided for a 
general wage increase of 10 cents per. hour 
effective as of August 1, 1947; an additional 
increase of 2:27 per cent in the former wage 
rates of employees at plants in St. Boniface 
and Edmonton; an additional increase of 3 
cents per hour for employees at Moncton, 
N.B.; a clause permitting the reopening of 
negotiations on wage rates upon 15 days’ 
notice; a standard work week of 44 hours 
instead of 45 hours; incorporation in the 
collective agreement of the company’s sick- 
ness and accident plan; and no change in 
union security provisions. 

Work was resumed at the plants of the 
Swift Canadian Company by October 21. 

Negotiations continued between the union 
and ‘Canada Packers, Ltd., and Burns and Co., 
Litd., assisted by the ‘Minister of Labour for 
Ontario and his Chief Conciliation Officer. A 
settlement was reached on October 21 under 
which a general wage increase of 7 cents per 
hour would be put into effect and the parties 
would agree to final and binding arbitration 
in regard to any additional wage increases and 
other matters in dispute. Mr. 'C. P. McTague 
of Toronto, a former Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, and for a period during the 
last war, chairman of the National War 
Labour Board, was chosen as arbitrator and 
the text of his decision is reproduced below. 

The employees of Canada Packers, Ltd., 
and Burns and Co., Ltd., began to resume 
work on October 23 and production was 
restored in all plants by October 27. 

Between October 20 and 28, work was 
resumed in the plants of the smaller com- 
panies. It was reported that generally the 
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settlements in these plants involved wage 
increases of from 7 to 10 cents per hour, with 
the remainder of the union’s demands to be 
arbitrated. 

An interesting feature of the strike was that 
the Government of Prince Edward Island put 
a Controller in charge of the operations of the 
plant of Canada Packers, Ltd., at Charlotte- 
town on September 30. It was reported that 
most of the striking employees refused to 
return to work without a wage increase and 
it was necessary to recruit some 39 new 
employees in order to operate the plant. 
Before returning control of the plant to the 
company, the provincial authorities announced 
that arrangements would be made with the 
company for the permanent employment of 
Government-hired workers whose work proved 
satisfactory to the superintendent of the 
plant. No report has been received upon the 
results of the arrangement. 


Text of Award 


Under date of the 11th day of October, 
1947, the parties entered into Agreements that 
the Companies would grant a general increase 
of .7 cents per hour on prevailing wage rates 
on condition that the employees of the 
Companies then on strike would return to 
work and that all matters remaining in 
issue between the Companies and the Union 
would be submitted for arbitration to the 
undersigned. 

One wishes that the parties to the Agree- 


ment had been more specific as to just what - 


issues were to be arbitrated because it did 
develop that certain matters said to be in 
issue by the Companies were considered to 
have been settled by the Union. Certain 
matters considered by the Union to be in 
issue were regarded as settled prior to the 
arbitration by the Companies or either of 
them. However, at the Arbitration Hearing 
the parties proved to be agreeable and so 
all matters considered to be in issue by any 
of the parties were placed in issue and 
became matters for determination. I shall 
deal with them in the order of presentation. 


1. Wages—General Increase 


The first and most important point for 
determination is the matter of general wage 
inerease. The Union has demanded an 
increase of .17 cents hourly. The Companies 
have already granted an increase of .7 cents 
an hour, so what remains to be decided is 
what should be the amount of any additional 
increase if any. In any matter of general 
Wage increase a heavy burden is placed upon 
the. Arbitrator. The factors involved are 
always very contradictory and complicated 
and the evidence makes it most difficult to 
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come to any very clear cut decision in one’s 
mind. There are involved the question of 
increased cost of living, the ability of the 
Companies to pay, comparisons with wages 
paid in other industry and the consequences 
which may follow such as increased prices to 
the general consumer, including the wage 
earner himself, and lower prices to the primary 
producer. In the present conditions of the 
National economy where higher wages, greater 
profits and increased prices tend to keep 
mounting into an ever developing vicious 
spiral one naturally looks to what is human 
justice and also gives consideration to what 
impact one’s decision may have in giving 
additional impetus to an already very 
unhealthy economic situation. If I did not 
have before me very much in evidence the 
settlement between the Union and Swift 
Canadian Co. Limited, I might have reached 
a different conclusion from the one I have 
reached. The Swift Company has granted a 
general increase of .10 cents per hour and 
as a result its workers returned to work. I 
think it must be concluded on balance that 
the Union and the Swift Company in that 
settlement arrived at a figure generally con- 
sidered just to the worker and within the 
ability of the Swift Company to pay and 
carry on competitively with Canada Packers 
and Burns & Company. While the Union 
contends that the resulting contract may be 
opened in regard to wages if my award 
exceeds the .10 cents an hour figure, any 
substantial increase above or any substantial 
decrease below that figure would almost 
inevitably result in further strife and trouble 
in the industry. Therefore I feel obligated, 
much as I dislike dioing so, to adopt the 


figure which to me represents an appraisal in 


the collective bargaining process by two most 
interested parties as to what is the proper 
result regarding wage increase. Accordingly, 
in addition to the .7 cents increase already 
given by the two Companies involved in the 
arbitration, there should be a further increase 
of .3 cents per hour, making the total increase 
10 cents per hour as agreed to by the Swift 
Company. 


2. Wage Differentials 

These two Companies as well as Swift 
Canadian Co. Limited operate in a sense on 
a National basis. I do not mean that the 
operation is definitely comparable to that of 
a railway company or other communications 
system, because it is not. On balance one 
must come to a conclusion as to whether it 
is proper to regard each plant as if it were 
a purely local operation or whether to regard 
each plant as a component part of an inte 
grated whole. The point of view makes some 
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difference in respect to wages. I do not 
believe either that wages should necessarily 
be made uniform throughout because there 
are different factors relating to wages in 
different districts. Neither on the other hand 
do I believe that certain districts should 
remain chronic low wage areas because of 
factors that are not fundamentally related to 
wages at all. Accordingly I think that upward 
adjustments should be made generally in the 
following plants of Canada Packers Limited:— 


Cents 

per hour 
Chartourerowe, Plead... 3.5040 «au + 5 
MOM brea) CIUBCG 6 cre a5 4 son,ai08 8 ore 3 
PA EC na Pe wl ke as 
Peterborough, Ontario ........... 4 
St. Boniface, Manitoba........... 13 
TOCGTOU COL, pA NOCTON «os cs. sc ae ta 14 


In the plants of Burns and Co. Ltd., I think 
upward adjustments should be made in the 
following plants:— 


Cents 

per hour 
Winnipeg, ‘Manitoba ............. 113 
CalgarysdAlbertajiacs ais ...o ohm a 1S 
TEC MORO Dar A IDGRED ea tess els sbons 14 


8. Length of Work Week and Guarantee ° 


In an industry as National in scope as this 
one, a wary arbitrator must keep an eye on 
provincial legislation. Having this in mind, 
particularly British Columbia and Saskat- 
chewan, I think the work week in Canada 
Packers should be 44 hours per week except 
in the Montreal and Hull plants where it 
should be 46 hours weekly. The guaranteed 
373 hours in effect under the last contract 
should be reduced to 364 hours and the 
guaranteed 40 hours in Montreal and Hull 
should be reduced to 38 hours. In the case 
of Burns and Co. Limited the work week 
should be reduced to 44 hours and the 
guaranteed 374 hours reduced to 363 hours. 
In view of the other benefits given in the 
award, I do not make any compensating 
wage adjustment as a result of the reduced 
hours of work. 


4. Union Membership and Check-Off 


This problem has given me a great deal 
of trouble. Neither Company objects to the 
principle of voluntary check-off. Both appear 
to be prepared to co-operate to facilitate the 
collection of Union dues in accordance with 
the wishes of the Union and its individual 
members. While the Companies are agree- 
able to co-operate for the financial welfare 
of the Union, both take strenuous exception 
to being put in the position of having to 
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supplement expulsions or resignations from 
the Union by dismissals from employment 
or even having to entertain applications by 
the Union for such dismissals. For a time 
I thought the solution for the difficulty lay 
in the Rand Formula. However, the Rand 
Formula involves compulsory check-off on all 
employees in the bargaining unit, a principle 
which does not appear to have received 
recognition in any _ provincial legislation, 
except under certain conditions in the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia where neither of the 
Companies concerned has a plant. The Rand 
Formula seems to have induced a greater 
sense of responsibility on the Union’s part in 
the plant of the Ford Motor Car Company of 
Canada Limited, as far as I can learn. I 
notice also that it appears to have been 
accepted at. General Motors of Canada 
Limited quite recently. On the other hand, 
it does not appear to have been a factor in 
promoting Union responsibility in the plant 
of Sherrit Gordon in Manitoba. That the 
Rand Formula will necessarily promote 
greater responsibility on the part of the 
Union and therefore good industrial relations, 
I have grave doubts. I think on the other 
hand that modern tendency is in the direction 
of non-compulsion as far as minorities are 
concerned and away from the compulsory con- 
tract labour principle. Unions are entitled to 
exercise their own disciplinary measures over 
their members according to their own con- 
stitutions and by-laws, but I do not think that 
an employer should be placed in the position 
of providing additional sanctions or depriving 
employees of the right to work merely because 
the employee has got into difficulties with 
the Union. It is true that the Rand Formula 
may be just and equitable as far as the “dead 
beat and free rider” is concerned, but I think 
it is jumping at conclusions to assume that 
it is any general rule that persons who object 
to the check-off are “dead beats and free 
riders.’ It may well be that a considerable 
proportion of those objecting to the check-off 
do so because of their conviction that the 
affairs of the ‘Union are being conducted in 
a way which does not meet with their 
approval. Accordingly, I am of the opinion 
that the check-off provision in the last con- 
tracts of the Company should remain as they 
are in the proposed new contract and that the 
maintenance of membership provision should 
be amended to read as follows:— 


(a) Subject to compliance with the pro- 
cedure hereinafter set out, it shall be 
a condition of employment that any 
employee who on the date hereof was 
a member of the Union in good stand- 
ing or who becomes a member after 
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that date shall maintain such member- 
ship during the term of this agreement. 
An employee shall have satisfied the 
requirements of this clause so long as 
he has not been expelled from member- 
ship in the Union in accordance with 
its Constitution and By-laws. 

(b) No employee shall be subjected to any 
penalties against his application for 
membetship or for reinstatement as a 
member in the Union except as may be 
provided in the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Umion; and no coercion 
or intimidation of any kind shall be 
practised to compel or influence an 

- employee to join the Union nor shall 
any discrimination of any kind what- 
ever be practised or permitted with 
respect to employees who are or who 
become members of the Union. 

(c) If any employee asserts that he has 
been unfairly deprived of membership 
in the Union such assertion shall con- 
stitute a grievance and shall be dealt 
with according to the Grievance Pro- 
cedure established by this Agreement. 


5. Duration of Agreement 


I have reached the conclusion that the 
contract should terminate the Ist day of 
August, 1948. I reach such conclusion with 
some degree of misgiving. The Companies 
point out that all negotiations in the past for 
new labour contracts have taken place in the 
midst of strikes. Naturally in these circum- 
stances they are anxious to have the present 
proposed contract extend for as long a time 
as possible. The real difficulty is not in the 
length of the contract but in the attitude of 
the parties to the collective bargaining process. 
The Union holds its convention usually some 
time in the month of May. There the new 
demands are discussed. They are then pre- 
sented to the Companies by the Union officers 
some time in June. I am rather afraid that 
the tendency on the part of the Union officers 
is merely to collect the maximum demands 
from all of the Locals no matter how 
exorbitant or extravagant they are and present 
these to the Companies. This is a technique 
that may satisfy very aggressive and unrea- 
sonable members of the Union, but it is far 
from being a constructive foundation for the 
process of collective bargaining as understood 
by reasonable men. It does seem to me that 
the Union officers have some responsibility in 
formulating demands which carry their own 
judgment rather than making themselves 
mere messenger boys for unreasonable elements 
in the membership. There has been a 
tendency on the part of the Companies to 


hold back a reply to the Union demands for _ 
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an unreasonable length of time. Then the 
trouble begins. The existing contract has 
reached its termination date. The member- 
ship becomes restless. Meetings are held and 
a strike results. Then the true and genuine 
collective bargaining process begins to take 
place in the very worst of auspices for its 
success, in the midst of a strike. This must 
be clear to the parties as bad collective 
bargaining, but perhaps it is healthy that a 
third party should say it. If a _ healthy 
relationship is to be built up, the demands 
must be of a responsible kind, carrying the 
judgment of the Union officers who present 
them as reasonable. The Companies must 
reply to those demands promptly. The 
Union and the Companies must then get down 
to reasonable collective bargaining with the 
intention of settling differences without strikes 
or disturbances. Surely from the 1st day of 
June to the Ist of August is sufficient time 
for discussion and reaching fair settlement. 
The proposed contract should be dated the 
date of signing and should terminate the 1st 
day of August, 1948. The wage increases 
given should be retroactive to the Ist day of 
August, 1947. No other provisions should be 
retroactive to a date prior to the date of 
signing. 


6. No Strike Clause 


There should be a new no strike clause 
introduced in the proposed contract. I 
suggest the following :— 


“The Union agrees that no strike vote 
of the members of any of the Local Unions 
will be taken during the term of this 
agreement or the course of negotiations 
with the Company for renewal or extension 
thereof until an attempt has been made in 
good faith to settle any differences arising 
in such negotiations by conciliation, arbi- 
tration or some other form of mediation.” 


I am happy to report that the above clause 
has not been forced on the Union by me but 
has been agreed to by the Union. This 
clearly indicates a genuine desire on the part 
of the Union to avoid the disturbances which 
have been taking place with such regularity 
in the past. I am confident that the Com- 
panies will approach the bargaining process in 
the future with at least a similar degree of 
good will. 


7. Continuance of Existing Practices 


The Union has asked that a general clause 
should be introduced into the contracts pro- 
viding substantially for the continuation of 
existing practices not specifically covered in 
the contract itself. It is rather obvious, I 
think that such a clause would provide a 
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very strong anchor for the Union in connec- 
tion with matters not definitely in the con- 
tract itself. The general theory seems to be 
that in different plants certain practices have 
grown up and been adopted of some conces- 
sions to the workers not specifically mentioned 
in the contract. The effect of such a clause 
would be to convert what may have been 
voluntary concessions into contractual obliga- 
tions. Any matters of this kind, I think are 
matters for collective bargaining when the 
occasion arises. Accordingly, it is my opinion 
that such a clause should have no place in 
the contract. 


8. Communication of Wage Rates to the Union 

I was rather amazed to learn that in this 
particular industry there was no provision for 
communication of classifications and wages to 
the Union. The position taken by Canada 
Packers was that its classification was of the 
man rather than the job. The position of 
Burns & Co., was that its wage rates were on 
a scientific and impersonal basis. Both Com- 
panies submitted that they were always pre- 
pared to disclose the wage rates of an 
individual workman to the shop stewards, but 
were not prepared to disclose the full schedule 
of classifications and rates of employees in 
the bargaining unit. I am of the opinion that 
this goes to the root of genuine collective 
bargaining. How can bona fide collective 
bargaining be carried on when the Union is 
kept in the dark as to classifications and 
wages paid? I know that a schedule will take 
some time to prepare in a form which will 
furnish the foundation for future relations in 
this regard. Accordingly, I think that a clause 
should be introduced into the respective con- 
tracts by which the Companies undertake to 
furnish the Union with a schedule of classifi- 
cations and rates of those employees in the 
bargaining unit within a period of three 
months from the dates of signing the contracts. 


9. Consultation between Union and Companies 
on Schedule of Daily Hours of Work 
In principle, the matter of setting up daily 
hours of work is, I think, the function of 
management. However, there may be circum- 
stances where this should be the subject- 
matter of grievance procedure. Furthermore, 
I think there may be circumstances where the 
Companies would desire to discuss changes 
with the Union. Accordingly, I believe there 
should be introduced into Canada Packers 
contract at.the.end of Article XI in the 
former. contract or at the end of Article X 
im the proposed contract the foNowing 
addition :— 
If a change of schedule involves a reduc- 


tion in take-home pay, it shall be subject to 
grievance procedure, 
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In the case of Burns & Co., I think there 
should be added to paragraph 2 of schedule B 
as in previous contract, at page 28:— 


Changes contemplated in a gang schedule 
will be discussed with the Union before they 
are made and, where feasible contemplated 
changes in the schedule for any individual 
will also be discussed. 


10. Notice of Lay-off 


During the War the Companies were bound 
by National Selective Service Regulations—7 
days’ notice. It must be kept in mind that 
lay-off is not the same as discharge. I 
mention this because in at least one of the 
Provinces (Saskatchewan) the law provides 
that at least one week’s notice must be given 
of discharge. National Selective 
Service Regulations were designed to meet 
quite a different situation to what prevails 
in a peace-time economy. I do not think that 
the Companies should be required to give 
more than 48 hours’ notice of lay-off with the 
additional provision that in the case of 
employees on the payroll at the beginning of 
the work week they must be paid for the 
guaranteed number of hours’ work for that 
week. 


11. Provision for Sick Pay 


~ The proviso sought by the Union* to be 
embodied in the contracts is the same as 
that contained in the Union’s contract with 
the Swift Canadian Company. The clause 
appears to be a very reasonable one. As I 
understand the Companies’ submission, sick 
benefits run to employees both within and 
without the bargaining unit herein concerned. 
The Companies appear to be of the opinion 
that if given a little time, they can work 
out a plan generally more beneficial to the 
workers than that which the Union ‘jis pre- 
pared to accept. The estimated cost of such 
a plan is 3 cent per hour per employee. The 
Companies have indicated their willingness 
that a fund resulting from -this hourly figure 
be set aside pending completion of a plan 
agreeable to the Union. ‘Accordingly, it is 
my opinion that such fund should be set 
aside pending such a -plan being accepted. 
If agreement is not reached within 60 days 
from the date of the proposed agreement, 
then the provisions put forward by the Union 
should be embodied in the agreement. The 
wetting aside of 3 cent per hour per employee 
should begin with the date of signing of the 
proposed new contract. ; . 


K K % 


In the case of Canada Packers only, there 
are two further points in issue. ibe 
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1. Payment for Statutory Holidays 


The Company pays in full all regular 
hourly-rated employees for eight Statutory 
holidays. Statistics put forward by the 
Company indicate a very high rate of 
absenteeism on the- days before and the days 
after Statutory holidays for which pay is 
received. The Union does not take any 
exception to the correctness of the figures. 
This results in overtime and much _ incon- 
venience for fellow workers and undue in- 
crease in ‘cost of production for the Company. 
Accordingly, I think a proviso should be 
introduced into the contract to the effect that 
those persons absent on the work days next 
preceding or next following any Statutory 
holiday should not be entitled to pay for 
such holiday unless the absentee received 
permission from the Company to be absent 
or was absent because of sickness or for other 
good cause arising from circumstances beyond 
his or her control. 


2. Sunday Work 


In the case of Sunday work, the clause in 
the previous contract is fair if the Company’s 
approach to the problem is the elimination 
of Sunday work altogether, except for main- 
tenance, emergency repairs and other work 
arising out of a real emergency. It perhaps 
is welleto call the attention of the Company 
to The Lord’s Day Act of Canada, particu- 
larly sections 4 and 11. The clause presently 
in the contract for payment for Sunday work 
is workable with the proper kind of approach 
to the problem and I make no suggestions 
as to any change. 

* x * 


In the case of Burns and Company Limited, 
there is another matter in issue. 


Inclusion of Burns & Co. (Eastern) Ltd. in 
Burns & Co. Ltd. contract 


Burns & Co. (Eastern) Ltd., is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Burns & Co. Ltd. It 
operates the Kitchener, Ontario, plant formerly 
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owned and operated by Dumarts Limited. I 
am unable to reach a conclusion from the 
Agreement providing for arbitration and 
appointing me Arbitrator, that it was intended 
that I should deal as an Arbitrator with what 
I regard as a purely legal matter. I do note 
that Burns & Co. (Eastern) Ltd., was not a 
signing party to the document providing for 
arbitration. Therefore, I think I lack any 
jurisdiction to order the plant of Burns & Co. 
(Eastern) Ltd., to be included in the contract 
between Burns & Co., Litd., and the Union. 
Burns & Co. Limited and Burns & Co. 
(Eastern) Ltd., are entirely separate legal 
entities. I am afraid that any ruling of mine 
in favour of the Union’s contention would 
result in injunction proceedings in the Courts. 
Accordingly, I refrain from making any ruling. 
However, in a practical way, I think no harm 
should result. Mr. Kelly, solicitor for Burns 
& Co., Ltd., gave assurance that any benefits 
bestowed upon Burns & Co., Ltd., employees 
through the arbitration would be extended to 
the employees of Burns & Co. (Eastern) Ltd., 
at Kitchener, through a separate contract. I 
have every reason to believe this will be done. 


* * 2K 


I think the terms of the award are suffi- 
ciently clear that no summation is necessary. 
If there is any difficulty in interpretation, I 
shall be available to the parties at any reason- 
able time. I am very grateful to all of the 
parties for the way in which the case was 
presented to me. There is no doubt if the 
pleasant relationship evidenced throughout 
the hearing is carried forward to the next 
negotiating period, there will be little danger 
of sparring, unrest and strikes. I think both 
parties can look forward to a relationship 
more sound and constructive than that which 
has existed in the past. 


Dated at Toronto, 
November, 1947. 


this 29th day of 


C. P. McTacuge, 
Arbitrator 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


TH Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment has released its findings in cases 
heard on September 9 and October 7, 1947. 


Case No. 559, concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Western Lines) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, in respect to disputed run around 
claims of an engineer assigned to pusher 
oe bi at Bow Island, Alberta, December 19, 


The joint statement of fact noted that on 
the date in question, the engineer claimed 
two 50-mile rum around claims on account 
of not being called to assist two trains, both 
of which had tonnage greater than one engine 
could handle over the grade. The trains in 


question were double-headed by freight 
engines. 

The employees contended that under 
article 2, clause (1) of the engineers’ 
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schedule the two trains should have received 
pusher assistance, instead of use being made 
of freight engineers. 

The company’s rebuttal held that the 
assigned pusher service was not required in 
these instances as there was sufficient motive 
power attached to each train by virtue of 
double-heading necessary for traffic reasons. 

This latter interpretation was sustained by 


the Board and contention of employees 
denied. 
Case No. 560, concerning Canadian 


National Railways (Central Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
controversy was in regard to the claims of 
a yard foreman and yard helper for eight 
hours each, January 1 to 8, 1945, account 
held out of service for refusing to work on 
other than their regular assignment on 
January 1, 1945. 

The joint statement of facts noted that 
an arrangement had been made whereby as 
many men as possible might be off duty 
on Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. To 
carry out these arrangements it was necessary 
to work certain men on other than their 
regular assignments. Thus the two men were 
scheduled to work on another engine on New 
Year’s Day. On reporting for duty on 
January 1, they were so instructed by the 
yardmaster, but refused to comply and went 
home. Subsequently the two employees 
were suspended from January 1 to 8 inclusive. 


The employees contended that to make the 
two men work on the other engine on 
January 1, 1945, was a violation of article 
139 of the Current Schedule of Rates of Pay 
and Regulations governing services of con- 
ductors, baggagemen, brakemen and yardmen, 
and was a violation of their seniority rights. 
Also, to hold the two men out of service 
for eight days was a violation of part of 
article 121 of the Current Schedule which 
states that yardmen will not be held out of 
service pending the rendering of decision 
except in cases of dismissable offences. 

The company asserted that when the 
arrangement regarding Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day had been made, it was 
distinctly understood that the employees 
were aware of the intention to relieve a 
certain number of men on Christmas Day 
and as many as possible of the balance on 
New Year’s Day. The action of the two men 
in refusing to comply bordered on _ insub- 
ordination. Im an _ interview with the 
Terminal Superintendent on January 8, the 
two had admitted that they had been in the 
wrong. In view of their previous good 
records it was decided to impose a suspen- 
sion only. 
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The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 561, concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Western Lines) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. The matter in controversy was 
the discipline and reduction in earnings 
suffered by an engineer reduced to fireman 
for improper handling of brake. 

The joint statement of fact noted that the 
engine manned by the engineer was derailed 
on January 16, 1947. Examination showed 
that the leading driving wheel on the left 
side was on the inside of the rail, due to 
the tire having moved off wheel centre 
towards centre of track. 

The contention of the employees was that 
the engineer had manipulated the brake in 
the manner prescribed and that the offending 
tire was inadequately fitted. Furthermore, 
the engineer was disciplined 14 days after the 
occurrence when article 13 of the Engineers’ 
Schedule states that such action should come 
within 10 days of the incident. 

The company contended that the engineer 
had not handled the brake in accordance 
with the rule. It was also maintained that 
the tire was properly fitted and that later 
investigation showed that all the tires had 
been overheated. Finally the delay in the 
discipline was due to illness of the engineer. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 
Case No. 562, concerning Canadian 


National Railways (Central Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in regard 
to the claim of a trainman for payment of 
26 days at yard rates covering time lost 
when not permitted to take employment on 
the Joffre spare board on being displaced 
from his assignment as switchtender, Joffre 
Yard. 

The statement of facts of the employees 
showed that under Article 131, Rules A and 
B, of the Trainmen’s Schedule, the man in 
question had filed application with the joint 
spare board at Joffre to which he was 
entitled on seniority basis. He was denied 
this right by the crew supervisor who assigned 
him to a yard 18 miles from his home. The 
trainman refused this assignment and 
remained idle for 26 days until agreement 
had been reached for him to take the spare 
board at Joffre. 

The employees contended that the yard- 
man had been entitled to apply to the joint 
spare board at Joffre. The refusal of his 
application by the crew supervisor was an 
injustice, and constituted a disregard of the 
Schedule and of the man’s seniority rights. 
Refusal of the assignment at a yard 18 miles 
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from his home was justified. The request 
for compensation for time lost should thére- 
fore be granted. 

The company’s statement of facts showed 
that the employee had been assigned to a 
regular yard position which he refused, and 
that he stayed away from duty without 
permission. 

The contention of the company was that 
the man in question should have handled the 
matter as a grievance in recognized grievance 
procedure instead of absenting himself with- 
out permission. 

The decision of the Board was that both 
parties were in error and that the employee 
should be reimbursed on a 50 per cent basis. 

Case No. 563, concerning Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
dispute was in connection with the pooling 
of crew trains. 

The statement of facts of the employees 
showed that crews of two passenger trains 
were pooled in the spring of 1947. By so 
doing, the guaranteed payments to one crew 
were offset and the number of trainmen 
previously assigned to the other was reduced 
by one. The employees contended that this 
pooling arrangement by reducing the number 
of men required, violated Article 7, Rule C, 
and Article 80, first paragraph, of the 
Schedule. Furthermore, the senior men were 
thus deprived of their choice of assignment; 
and also of their right to the Sunday layover 
at their homes since crews lay over at one 
town one Sunday and at the other town the 
following Sunday. 

The statement of facts of the company 
outlined the inception and pooling of the 
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four passenger trains. Its contention was that 
the number of crews was not reduced and 
the reduction in the number of men was no 
violation of the Articles in question. 


The claim of the employees was not 
sustained. 
Case No. 564, concerning Canadian 


National Railways (Central Region) and the 
Brotherhood. of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, regarding discipline of 6 days 
assessed a fireman in connection with a 
derailment of 24 cars at Lansdowne, Ontario, 
on December 22, 1946. 


The joint statement of facts noted that a 
railway car of this train broke because of 
overheating and was derailed, resulting in the 
derailment of the next 23 cars following. 
The train had been fully inspected at 
Kingston but a blazing hot box was noticed 
before the derailment by two trackmen and 
a section foreman who signalled for the train 
to stop. 


The contention of the employees was that 
the fireman had used reasonable precautions 
in his inspection, that his duties required his 
constant attention, and that therefore he 
should not be held responsible for duties of 
engineman or front brakeman prescribed by 
Operating Rules. 

The company contended that the fireman 
had failed in the discharge of his duty in 
not noticing the hot box which was on the 
first car behind the engine. The hot box 
had been blazing for over six miles and he 
should have noticed this and stopped the 
train. 

The claim 
sustained. 


of the employees was not 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


FILE of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties involved 
and from the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department. A number of those recently 
recelved are summarized below. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED AND UNITED PACKING- 
HOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA (FLOUR AND 
CEREAL MILL WorKERS’ DIVISION) 


Agreement to be in effect from April 6, 1947 
to August 30, 1948, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole and exclusive col- 
lective bargaining agent for all eligible em- 
ployees. There will be no _ discrimination, 
intimidation or coercion because of membership 
or non-membership in the union. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct monthly from the 
pay of employees who so authorize for the dur- 
ation of the agreement their union dues and to 
remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week for day 


work. For those on rotating shifts, 8-hour 
shifts. Rest periods: two ten-minute rest 
periods in each shift. Overtime: time and 


one-half for work in excess of the above hours 
and for all work on Sundays (except when part 
of regular shift or when employee is changing 
from one full regular shift to another). Double 
time shall be paid for work on any of 8 speci- 
fied holidays, all of which are paid holidays if 
they fall on regular working days for employees 
with over 30 days’ service. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s continuous service with the 
company, 2 weeks with pay for employees with 
5 or more years’ service and 3 weeks with pay 
for employees with 20 or more years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates: including an increase 
of 10 cents per hour effective April 6, 1947, 
certain female classifications follow: package 
department—starting rate 51 cents, increased 
to 533 cents in 4 weeks, blockers 534 to 63 cents, 
packers 534 to 67 cents; shipping department— 
starting rate 51 cents increased to 59 cents in 
2 weeks and to 65 cents 4 weeks later and to 
67 cents after approval: bag factory—starting 
rate 51 cents increased to. 533 cents after 4 
weeks and to 564 cents after approval. Males: 
packing department—mechanic 93 cents to 
$1.043,. others 73 to 87% cents (excluding 
leaders); shipping department—starting rate 


73 cents increased to 764 in two weeks and to 
804 cents 4 weeks later, others 804 to 90 cents; 
bag factory—804 to 90 cents( excluding head 
pressmen); feed department—804 to 90 cents; 
boiler room and pipe shop—engineers (second 
and third class) 86 to 99 cents, pipe shop men 
803 to 874 cents; electrical department—power 
house operators $1.044, electricians 93 cents; 
repair department—millwrights, machinists, 
tinsmiths, welders $1.044, carpenters and 
painters 93 cents to $1.043, helpers 804 to 874 
cents; elevator—blenders, sweepers 804 cents, 
weighmen, shovellers, distributors 85 to 90 
cents; cereal departments— 83 to 93 cents; 
paste goods department—83 to 85 cents; flour 
mill—bolters 92 cents, purifiers, wheat 
cleaners, corn mill 874 cents, oilers 84 cents, 
sweepers 804 cents. A shift bonus of 3 cents 
per hour shall be paid for work on the second 
shift and 5 cents per hour extra for work on 
the third shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Winpsor MiLus, P.Q—CANADA PAPER Com- 
PANY AND LE SyYNDICAT NATIONAL DES 
TRAVAILLEURS DE LA PULPE ET DU PAPIER 
AND THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PULP 
AND PAPER WoRKERS INC. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1947, 
to April 30, 1948 and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. The company and its rep- 
resentatives fully recognize that its employees 
have the right to become members of the union 
and will not attempt to interfere with such 
rights or to discriminate against such members. 
The union shall not attempt to obtain members 
through intimidation or coercion. Maintenance 
of membership: all employees who are now 
members or who later become union members 
as well as any new employees who become 
members must maintain their union member- 
ship as a condition of employment. In, the 
event of an employee who has had 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service being discharged, he _ will 
receive 50 hours’ pay. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days per week. 
Overtime: time and one half for work in excess 
of the regular hours (except tour worker who 
has to work long hours due to absence of 
relieving tour worker) and for all work on 
Sundays and 4 specified holidays. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with: one year’s continuous service with the 
company. and 2 weeks with pay for employees 
with: 5 or.more years’ service. All female 
employees to be: allowed a 10-minute rest 
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period in the morning, 10-minutes in the after- 
noon, and 10 minutes on the night shift. 
Hourly wage rates for certain classes: guar- 
antee of minimum wage rates—any employee 
covered by the agreement is entitled for each 
working week to a rate which under no cir- 
cumstances shall be less than an amount repre- 
senting 79 cents an hour for men over 18 years 
of age, 64 cents an hour for boys under 18 years 
of age and 47 cents an hour for female em- 
ployees. Kraft mill—cooks $1.01, helpers 79 to 
84 cents, washers, evaporators 90 cents, fire- 
men, liquor makers 92 cents, firemen’s helpers 
85 and 86 cents, others 79 to 92 cents; Wood 
handling—chips screen 86 cents, yard labourers 
79 cents, others 79 to 82 cents; Converting— 
scutan operators 92 cents, No. 1 rewinder oper- 
ators 91 cents, crepe machine operators, duplex 
operators No. 1, 90 cents, others 79 to 89 cents; 
Bag factory—79 to 94 cents; Windsor shipping 
—weigher 89 cents, checker 85 cents, others 79 
to 83 cents; St. Francis outside crew—79 to 85 
cents, St. Francis Shipping—80 and 87 cents; 
Truck drivers 87 and 89 cents, teamsters 80 
cents; machine tenders $1.19 to $1.37, back 
tenders 97 cents to $1.20, third hands 88 to 
99 cents, fourth hands 80 to 90 cents, fifth 
hands 79 to 85 cents; St. Francis Beaters— 
beater engineers $1.16, beater men 84 cents, 
others 81 to 87 cents; Windsor Beaters—beater 
engineers $1.05 to $1.24, beater men 84 cents, 
others 79 cents; No. 3 Pulp Drying Machine 
-—machine tenders 95 cents, back tenders 85 
cents, third hands 80 cents, fourth hands 79 
cents; Groundwood mill—grinder operators 85 
cents, others 79 and 80 cents, St. Francis Fin- 
ishing—calander operators 90 cents, cameron 
winder and rewinder operators 84 and 85 
cents, others 79 to 86 cents. Female rates for 
most classifications 51 to 59 cents with follow- 
ing regulations in foree—10 per cent of female 
help in all departments will receive apprentice 
rate of 47 cents per hour, 25 per cent will 
receive apprentice rate of 51 cents and 65 per 
cent will receive full rate of 53 cents per hour 
or over. Certain male classifications in the 
shops—machinists 84 cents to $1.09, pipefitters, 
millwrights 84 cents to $1.06, painters 79 and 
84 cents, bricklayers 86 and 99 cents, car- 
penters, tinsmiths and wiremen 84 to 94 cents. 


KAPUSKASING, ONT.—SpRUCE FALLS POWER AND 
PAPER CoMPANY, LTD, AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
(Locat 523), THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
Hoop OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
Workers (LocaL 89) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers (LocAL 1149). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1947, 
to April 30, 1948, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LasouR GAZETTE for Sep- 
tember, 1946, p. 1244, with the following 
changes—hourly wage rates have been increased 
by 24 cents for most classes, others slightly 
more. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Toronto, OntT.—THE JAMES MorRISON BRASS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. AND UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2946, 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1947, 
to May 31, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
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year subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. All employees who are 
members of the union or who later become 
union members as well as all new employees 
hired during the life of the agreement must 
become and remain union members during the 
term of the agreement. Check-off: the com- 
pany will deduct union dues monthly from the 
pay of employees who so authorize while such 
authority is in effect and remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: for main- 
tenance men time and one-half for all work in 
excess of regular hours; for production men, 
time and one-half for first 2 hours in excess 
of 8 per day and for first 4 hours’ work on 
Saturdays and double time for all work in 
excess of the above and for work on Sundays 
and statutory holidays, four of which shall be 
paid holidays if they fall on a regular working 
day, for employees working the work days 
immediately preceding and _ following the 
holiday. 

Vacation: all employees with one year’s 
continuous service to receive 2 weeks’ vacation 
with pay. Employees with less than one year’s 
continuous service with the company must take 
2 weeks’ vacation, but with proportionately 
lower vacation pay. 

Hourly wage rates: all rates are increased 
by 6 cents per hour retroactive to April 15, 
1947. A premium of 10 cents per hour will be 
paid for work on any shift other than the 
regular day shift. This does not apply to 
night-watchmen, janitors or guards, 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Chemicals 


St. Mary’s, Ont.—Sr. Mary’s Cement Co. 
LIMITED AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION WORKERS OF CANADA, 
Loca 15. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 28, 1947, 
to July 27, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The employer recognizes 
the union as the exclusive collective bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. There will 
be no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. Maintenance of membership: al] 
union members and any who become members 
of the union must as a condition of employ- 
ment maintain their union membership. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days a week, 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of the regular hours and 
for work on 5 specified statutory holidays. 
Vacation: effective September 1, 1947, employees 
with one year’s service will be granted one 
week with pay, those with 5 or more years’ 
service shall either be granted one week with 
2 weeks’ pay during the summer or 2 weeks 
with pay during the winter. 

Hourly wage rates: basic rate of pay through- 
out the plant will be 74 cents. Employees with 
less than 3 months’ continuous service will be 
paid 714 cents. Employees on shift not other- 
wise classified will be paid 764% cents plus shift 
differential while on shift work. Mill oper- 
ators will receive 79 cents plus 3 cents per hour 
shift differential, while on shift work. Kiln 
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burners 92 cents, crushers 85 cents, electric 
shovel (big) $1.03, electric shovel (small) and 
diesel shovel 96 cents, sub-station operators 814 
cents, repairmen 74 to 84 cents, machinists 79 
to 864 cents, welders 89 cents, blacksmiths 84 
cents, carpenters 84 to 94 cents, painters 79 
cents, others 74 to 84 cents, 

Absenteeism: the union agrees to support the 
employer in the elimination of unnecessary 
absenteeism, and the parties agree that for 
each unauthorized absence from work over two 
davs during the year (other than proven sick- 
ness or injury) the employee will forfeit his 
right to overtime rates of pay on one named 
statutory holiday. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


WInpsor, ONT.—PARKE, DAVIS AND COMPANY 
LtTp. AND UNITED CHEMICAL WORKERS, 
Loca 350. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 1947, 
to June 15, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all union members and for all 
eligible employees when and if it is demon- 
strated that a majority of such employees are 
union members. All employees who are union 
members and all present and new employees 
who later become union members must as a con- 
dition of employment remain members of the 
union in good standing during the life of the 
agreement except that they may withdraw from 
the union during the first 2 weeks in June. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of employees who 
so authorize and to remit same to the union, 
such deductions to continue until the employee 
requests it be revoked. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week (except firemen who 
work 40 hours one week and 48 hours the next 
week). During July, August and September, 
1947, however, 44 hours will be worked at 
regular rates to assist in maintaining produc- 
tion during the vacation period. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of the 
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regular hours. Six specified holidays, if not 
worked, shall be paid for at regular rates. 
Employees who work on any of the holidays 
shall be paid at their regular rates plus their 
holiday pay. Vacation: 40 hours with pay to 
employees with one year’s continuous service 
with the company, 60 hours with pay to 
employees with 2 years’ service, 80 hours with 
pay to employees with 3 years’ service, 120 
hours with pay for employees with 20 years’ 
service. Employees who have been away over 
30 days during the year through sickness or 
lay-off will have their vacation period reduced 
by a corresponding number of days in excess 
of 30 that they have been absent. <A 10-minute 
rest period shall be allowed morning and after- 
noon to all female employees, 


Hourly wage rates: the company agrees to 
give all employees in the bargaining unit an 
increase of 8 cents per hour. Minimum hiring 
rate for female employees is 55 cents, which 
shall be increased at the end of 3 months’ 
service to 65 cents and at the end of 6 months 
to 65 cents plus premium which is designed to 
give at least 70 cents. Seventy cents is guar- 
anteed to all female employees in the Finishing 
Department who have been with the company 
more than 6 months. Female checkers shall be 
paid an additional 5 cents per hour and all 
female employees shall receive this additional 
5 cents per hour while making hypodermic 
tablets, filling, sealing and sorting capsules in 
air-conditioned rooms, filling ampoules with 
powder, sealing ampoules. The minimum hiring 
rate for male employees is 75 cents which shall 
be increased at the end of 3 months’ service to 
85 cents and at the end of 6 months to 90 cents. 
Male employees immediately connected with 
finishing production shall be included in the 
bonus system at a rate established at 3+ the 
hourly bonus rate paid female employees during 
each pay period. The bonus system in lieu of 
a smoking period shall remain in force. Pay- 
ment to be made early in December or at time 
of leaving the company’s service if before 
December. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N QUEBEC the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
uon of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a cer- 
tain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing 
of objections, after which an Order in Coun- 
cil may be passed granting the application, 


with or without changes as considered advis- 
able by the Minister. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same 
manner. Each agreement is administered and 
enforced by a joint committee of the parties. 
Further information concerning this legisla- 
tion is given in the LAsour Gazerte, January, 
1943, p. 86. Proceedings under this act and 
earlier legislation have been noted in the 
Lasour GAZETTE monthly since June, 1934. 
Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of 2 new agreements, the 
amendment of 7 agreements and the correc- 
tion of one of them and the repeal of 2 other 
agreements. These include the amendment 
of the agreement for building trades at Chi- 
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coutimi in the Quebec Official Gazette of Octo- 
ber 31 and the extension of the term of the 
agreement for clockmakers at Montreal in the 
issue of November 8. The others are sum- 
marized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for municipal employees at Jonquiére 
and for building trades at Three Rivers were 
gazetted October 25. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the sheet 
metal manufacturing industry at Montreal, 
for the dress manufacturing industry for the 
province and for barbers and hairdressers at 
Montreal were published November 8. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for barbers and hairdressers at Chi- 
coutimi and for a new agreement for printing 
trades at Quebec were published November, 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. An Order in Council was published 
annulling the right to levy of a joint com- 
mittee. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


SHoE Inpustry, PRovince or QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated October 8, and 
gazetted October 31, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1946, p. 1247; Oct., 1947, p. 1473). Hours: 
effective September 1, 1947, 48 hours per week, 
imstead of the former 55-hour week for all em- 
ployees except foremen. Overtime is payable 
at time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: the new wage rates, 
which became effective September 1, 1947, are 
shown in the accompanying tables. YW 


Minimum wage rates for hourly-paid employees 
of the pattern making, cutting, sole leather, 
lasting, making and finishing depart- 


ments 
Zones 
I igh pws 
6 AN eet AD ig ge vag Bae 8 $0.90 $0.855 $0.79 
Apprentices: 

Ist; 15200threet iwcnn 0.625 0.595 0.545 
2nd 11,200 (brss) c.exr 0.455,..0.72 0.66 
Clase iO eis. kr iar aaa Of755 5-0 272 0.66 

Apprentices: 
ist. GUO" hrs... 8 0.48 0.255. "2.0, 42 
2nd 600 <hrsst}ii. .4 0.625 0.595 0.548 
Class2B8 saul. anztia. 3 .. 0.625. 0.595 0.547 
Apprentice—600 hrs. 0.48 0.455 0.42 
Class eee apes Lares drain 0148 0.455, 4.) .42 
Apprentice—600 hrs. .0.36 0.34 0.315 
BEE De ig ees ign Kenta) 3B 0.34 0.315 
CLASS Vs aedstisties. wae OF 0.30 0.285 0.265 
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Minimum wage rates for piece-work employees 
of the pattern making, cutting, sole leather, 
lasting, making and finishing depart- 


ments ° 
Zones 
I II III 
Clase’ TS . Sa R Seee $0.99 $0.94 $0.87 
Apprentices: 
iso pee Ya, eee mo 07655-7000 
2nd 1,200 "nts, ....* 0.83 0.79 0.725 
sh ol tee Alle Stas Wie terrain 0.83 0.79 0.725 
Apprentices: 
Tet O00. (irs. aa. 0.59 0.50 0.46 
Zug QUU SRS” a... 0.69 0.655 0.60 
rage eben soee ie ee 0.69 0.655 0.60 
Apprentice—600 hrs. 0.53 0.50 0.46 
ieee et hl cea ei. ie 0.53 0.50 0.46 
Apprentice—600 hrs. 0.395 0.375 0.345 
Clan qO 7... tetera eS oe 0.3895, 0.375 .-0.345 
6) VRE 5 Spey tialh to) icra 0.33 0:.315,0.00.29 


(No piece work rates higher than the hourly 
rates were set by previous agreement). 


Minimum wage rates for hourly-paid employees 
of the sewing department 


Zones 
I II III 
Class: Am. ude eooolys $0.42 $0.40 $0.37 
Apprentice—600 hrs. 0.36 0.34 0.315 
Class “Bi Fhe wd reg, 0.36 0.34 0.315 
Apprentice—600 hrs. 0.30 0.285 0.265 
ClassioG ots, hs BEN 0.30 0.285 0.265 


Inexperienced workers 
doing operations of 
Class C, 600 hrs,.. 0.24 0.23 0.21 
(These are increases ranging from 3 to 7 
cents per hour over previous rates). 


Minimum wage rates for piece-work employees 
of the sewing department- 


Zones 
/ “f IT III 
OH EAS: gag A Og ae. sata $0.46 $0.44 $0.405 
Apprentice—600 hrs. 0.395 0.375 0.345 
0) EARP 5 ib: pelonaerscsecanias bony 0.3895 0.875 0.345 
Apprentice—600 hrs. 0.33 0.315 . 0.29 
bi DE 4 RRS oH hiatal 0.33 Uolea. UO. oe 
Inexperienced workers 
doing operations of 
Class C, 600 hrs....0.265 0.255 0.28 


(Piece-work rates higher than hourly rates 
were not set by previous agreement). 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


UNcorRUGATED Paper Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated November 12, 
and gazetted November 15, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between “L’Asso- 
ciation patronale du Commerce de Québec, Inc.” 
and eighteen individual companies. and “Le 
Syndicat catholique des Employés des Indus- 
tries de la boite et des sacs en papier de 
Québec ine.” and the various employees’ asso- 
ciations of ‘the individual companies. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from November 15, 1947, 
to April 1, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Territorial jurisdic- 
tion comprises the entire province, and is 
divided as follows: zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and within 50 miles from its limits; 
zone II, the remainder of the province. 


a 
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_ Hours are unchanged at 474 per week. (60 
for firemen and enginemen) in zone I and 50 
per week (60 for stationary enginemen and 
firemen) in zone II. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half. Night shift employees are 
to be paid 20 per cent higher than the day 
rate and overtime is computed on the 20 per 
cent higher rate. Work performed on specified 
holidays is payable at doukle time to all 
employees, except night watchmen, stationary 
enginemen and firemen and repair men for 
machines and buildings. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zones I and 
II for all employees (male and female) are the 
same as those which became effective July 26, 
1947, and were published in THE LABOUR 
GAZETTE, Sept., 1947, p. 1307. Vacation: one 
week with pay after one year’s service, as in 
previous agreement. 

Wages, labour and apprenticeship conditions 
of. employees of the printing trades working in 
establishments governed by this agreement are 
governed in zone I, by the agreement relating 
to printing trades in Montreal (L.G., Sept., 
1946, p. 1250, Dec., p. 1772;. March, 1947, p. 
369, April, p. 543) and in zone II, by the 
agreement relating to printing trades in Quebec 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 628; Nov., 1947, p. 1660, 
and previous issues), with the exception of the 
duration of working hours: which shall consist 
of 474 hours in zone I and 48 in zone II. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated October 23, and 
gazetted October 31, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 628; Nov., 1947, p. 1660, 
and previous issues) to December 1, 1947. 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated August. 12, and 
gazetted October 31, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, 
p.. ,1250,,.. Dec.,..p. 1772; .March,,.1947,; p.. 369, 
April, p. 543) by setting down general provi- 
sions governing apprenticeship in zone I. These 
include the necessary qualifications of appli- 
cants for apprenticeship in the printing trades, 
examinations every 6 months to determine the 
apprentice’s progress, program of subject-matter 
for each year of apprenticeship for apprentice 
compositors, pressmen and bookbinders and the 
special provisions pertaining to these trades. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MEGANTIC 


An Order in Council, dated October 29, and 
gazetted November 8, repeals the Order in 
Council making this agreement obligatory (L.G., 
Dec., 1946, p. 1772). 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated October 23, and 
gazetted October 25, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between “L’Association des 
Constructeurs de Québec, inc.” and “Le Conseil 
des Métiers de la Construction des Syndicats 
catholiques nationaux de Québec,” representing 
“Le Syndicat national catholique des Brique- 
teurs-macons du Canada ine.”, section No. 1, 
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Québec; “Le Syndicat national catholique des 
Platriers du Canada inc.’”’, Local No. 1, Quebec; 
“L’Union nationale catholique des Charpentiers- 
menuisiers de Québec, inc,”; “L’Union nationale 
catholique des Peintres de Québec, inc.”; “lia 
Fraternité des Plombiers et Electriciens de 
Québec, in¢.’”’; “L’Union nationale catholique des 
Ferblantiers-Couvreurs de Québec,  inc.”; 
“T’Union catholique des manoeuvres de Québec, 
ine.”; “Le Syndicat national catholique des 
Meétiers de la Construction, inc.” of Riviére-du- 


Loup; “Le Syndicat national catholique du 
Batiment de Thetford-Mines”; “Le Syndicat 


national catholique des Métiers du Batiment 
ine.” of St. Joseph-de-Beauce; “Le Syndicat 
catholique des Métiers de la Construction de 
Rimouski, inc.” 

Agreement to be in effect from October 25, 
1947, to April 30, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. It applies to 
all construction, building and engineering oper- 
ations. It governs also the operations of 
asbestos coverers (heating and pipe systems), 
blower fitters, oil burning system mechanics, 
cooling system mechanics, pipe mechanics, elec- 
tricians, tinsmiths, joiners, ornamental iron and 
bronze workers and tinsmiths roofers. It does 
not apply to municipal or railway employees, 
nor to the employers in the pulp and paper 
industry regarding the maintenance of mills 
producing pulp and paper. ‘Territorial juris- 
diction comprises the city of Quebec, the 
counties of Quebec, Portneuf, Montmorency, 
Levis, Lotbiniére, Beauce, Dorchester, Megantic, 
Bellechasse, Montmagny, L’Islet, Kamouraska, 
Témiscouata, Riviere-du-Loup, Rimouski and 
Matane. It is divided into 4 zones, as follows: 
zone I, the city of Quebec, Levis and neigh- 
bouring municipalities; zone II, the city of 
Thetford-Mines and the town of Black Lake; 
zone III, the city of Riviére-du-Loup, the towns 
of Matane and Rimouski, the municipalities of 
Notre-Dame-du-Sacré-Ceur, St. Germain-de- 
Rimouski and Rimouski-East; zone IV, the 
territorial jurisdiction not included in the 
above 3 zones. 

Hours: 48 per week (as in agreement pre- 
viously in effect), 60 per week for employees 
on road construction. Overtime: time and one- 
half to midnight, double time thereafter, Work 
performed on Sundays and 9 specified holidays 
is payable at double time. 

Minimum wage rates: there are increases 
ranging from 5 to 10 cents per hour in zones I 
and II and from 4 to 10 cents per hour in 
zones III and IV over the rates paid in previous 
agreement, while the rates for contractors 
(personal services) in the pipe mechanic’s and 
electrician’s trades remain unchanged. Asbestos 
insulation mechanic is added with a minimum 
rate of 95 cents per hour in zone I, 85 cents 
in zone II, 80 cents in zone III and 75 cents 
in zone IV. All wage rates for employees of 
the structural steel industry, steam generator 
mechanic and boiler-maker trades are the same 
as those previously paid. Maintenance men— 
in zone I, skilled workmen are paid $34 per 
week and labourers $27; outside zone I, skilled 
wofkmen receive $29 per week, labourers $25. 
(This is an increase of $2 per week over the 
rates in effect on November 23, 1946.) Vaca- 
tion: one week with pay to maintenance men 
with one year’s service. 

Provisions are made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations and for travelling expenses for certain 
classes of employees working out of town. 
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BUILDING TRADES, SOREL 


An Order in Council, dated October 23, and 
gazetted October 31, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1944, 
p. 1142; Oct., 1946, p. 1446, Dec., p. 1773; 
April, 1947, p. 544, and previous issues), Terri- 
torial jurisdiction comprises the city of Sorel, 
the county of Richelieu and that part of the 
county of Verchéres not governed by the agree- 
ment regulating building trades in the district 
of Montreal. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE Foop STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated October 29, 
gazetted November 8, and corrected in the 
issue of November 15, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1944, p. 868; July, 1946, p. 930, Aug., p. 1094, 
Dec., p. 1774). Hours: in establishments 
making meat mashes, the weekly working hours 
for stationary enginemen and firemen other 
than first-class chief enginemen are decreased 
from 59 to 54 hours; office employees (male 
and female) now work 43 hours per week 
instead of 44. All other employees, except 
occasional hands, common labourers (male and 
female), watchmen and boiler (not stationary) 
firemen, personnel and administration employees 
and enginemen working as first-class chief 
enginemen, a 48-hour week throughout the year. 
Overtime: all work in excess of 48 hours per 
week between April 15 and June 30, inclusive, 
and between September 1 and December 15, 
inclusive, is payable at straight time up to 53 
hours and thereafter at time and one-half; 
however, during the rest of the year, overtime 
is payable at time and one-half, except for 
certain classes of workers. All the year around, 
packinghouse employees are paid time and one- 
half after 48 hours in a week, while office 
employees receive time and one-half after 43 
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hours in a week. Night shifts: in all concerns 
except packinghouses, all categories of employees 
(except office employees) doing night work and 
included in night shifts, shall be paid, when 
working at least 45 hours per week, an addi- 
tional 10 per cent up to 48 hours per week, 
thereafter at time and one-half; when working 
less than 45 hours per week outside the regular 
working hours of the day set out in the agree- 
ment, all time worked by them in excess of the 
regular hours shall be remunerated at time and 
one-half. In packing houses, all categories of 
employees doing night work and included in 
the night shifts (except office employees) shall 
be paid, for all time worked outside the regular 
hours of the day, an additional 10 per cent up 
to a maximum of 48 hours, thereafter at time 
and one-half. Vacation: one week with pay 
after one year’s service, one-half day per month 
for employees with less than one year’s service. 

Minimum wage rates in zone I: for employees 
paid by the week, increases range from $1 to $4 
per week with the following exceptions—men 
employed in the dry-curing department, butchers 
and boners and pork butchers receive the same 
rates during their first 3 years as in previous 
agreement, butter wrappers and cutters are 
still paid $22 per week and female office help 
receive the same rates during first 2 years of 
service as formerly; for employees paid by the 
hour, increases range from 2 to 5 cents per 
hour, Wage rates for commercial salesmen are 
increased by $2 per week in all cases. 

Minimum wage rates in zone II are the same 
as those in zone I, less 10 per cent. 


Service: Public Administration 


POLICEMEN, QUEBEC CITY 


An Order in Council, dated October 29, and 
gazetted November 8, repeals the Order in 
Council making this agreement obligatory (L.G., 
Feb., 1947, p. 187). 


Fair Wages Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


“Bae Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions’ to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to conitracts for the. manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in‘ ‘the first group, is to obtain from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 


. terms of ‘the contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GAzETTE for July, 1946, p. 9382. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During October 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of October the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 69 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in ‘building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by various departments of ‘the Government 
of Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 63 
construction contracts were awarded by the 
various Government departments. Particulars 
of these contracts appear in 'the accompanying 
table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules are 
available to trade unions or other bona fide 
interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of ‘the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per 


week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this work except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister of 
Labour and then only subject 'to the payment 
of overtime rates as specified by the Min- 
ister of Labour”, and also specify that the 
rates of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation’. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 


Contracts for supphes and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation . 4,366 $4,103,468 00 
Post Otics. 4s 13 69,927 10 
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CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGE SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING OCTOBER 














Amount of | Date of Wages 
Location Nature of Contract Name of Contractor Contract Schedule 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Halifax j/INGS Sa. £3 a Re-roofing of the Armouries....;Scotia Roofing & Sheet Metalj$ 58,500 00 | June’ 14, 1947 
Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 
Bedford Basin, N.S:......... Reconstruction of concrete decks Messrs. Walker & Hall, Hali- 18,134 00} July 26, 1947 
on cribs of main wharf, R.C.N.| fax, N.S. 
Magazine Establishment. 
Saint JOumaN sone tose ces Installation of a new heating]/Reid & Cambridge, Ltd., 15,829 40 | May 29, 1947 
system in the Armoury. Westmount, P.Q. 
OColdbroolsiIN Bill... 202 .. = Erection of a paige wire fence to| The Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 3,528 80 | July 30, 1947 
surround the R.C.O.C. Depot.| Montreal, P.Q. 
Montreal tP7@) we kee Structural alterations to a garage|The Canada Gunite Co., Ltd., 10,537 00 | July 16, 1947 
at 1380 Barre Street. Montreal, P.Q. 
Hamilton, Ont29 20 tee Electrical repairs, H.M.C.S.|Dynes Electric Co., Ltd., 1,010 00 | July 16, 1947 
Star. Hamilton, Ont.. : 
Cobourg, Onti oie eas ...|Repairs and alterations, Rifle|St. Clair Hurlbut, Esq., Belle- 12,685 00 | Aug 1, 1947 
Range. ville, Ont. 
Coentralias Ontee: ce ae ee Conversion of various buildings Frontenac Construction Co., 25,370 00 | Sept. 8, 1947 
at R.C.A.F. Station. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
TLrentonjOnt. oad . i. Aes Construction of aviation gasoline} Mr. J. D. Bogue, Ottawa, Ont. 5,914 00 | Sept. 10, 1947 
storage depot, R.C.A.F. Sta- 
tion. 
Churehath, Mans feb «sorb echoes Erection of elevated steel water|Horton Steel Works, Ltd., 25,975 60 | Oct. 14, 1947 
storage tank. Toronto 1, Ont. 
AGS Thien Veen Ly eee eae Sa hnees of building at|]Poole Construction Co. Ltd., 15,282 00 | Sept. 25, 1947 
R.C.A.F. Station. Edmonton, Alta. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation | 
Collingwood. Ont 32). Syad: ee Construction of houses and;G. T. Parmenter Construction 107,005 00 | June 11, 1947 
underground services. Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Goderich Onti socteee oe Construction of houses and|/Parker Construction Co., Port 69,1385 00 | Aug. 26, 1947 
underground services. Stanley, Ont. 
ListowelOnts... 2280.) ee8. Construction of houses and/E. P. A. Construction Co., 41,106 95 | Aug 2, 1947 
underground services. London, Ont. L 
Palmerston, Ont {)).. 0.20075 Construction of houses and/E. P. A. Construction Co., 27/223 00° |Oet.” 23, 1947 
underground services. London, Ont. 
Bowlisland, Altace. eee Construction of houses and/Bird Construction Co. Ltd., 58,800 00 | Sept 2, 1947 
underground services. Lethbridge, Alta. 
Port AlberntBe@, 45, Secure Construction of houses and|Souther Construction Co. Ltd., 501,000 00 | Sept. 29, 1947 
underground services. Port Alberni, B.C. 
Department of Mines and Resources 
Midland, Onto) Me. sings, oe, Completion and reconstruction of] Midland Boat Works, Midland, 172,648 80 | Oct. 21, 1947* 
126 foot Wooden Minesweeper| Ont. (approx.) 
for the Hydrographic Service. 
Department of Public Works 
Wood Island, Queens, P.E.I..|Wharf improvements........... fe peal Co., Ltd., Mont- 177,800 75 | June 10, 1947 
real, P.Q. 
Wajloa tay (Al tat ycl kin ere ane Painting of exterior of buildings|William Donaldson & Albert 6,910 00 | Oct 3, 1947 
at tices Convalescent Hos-} Evans, Calgary, Alta. 
pita, 
Sandford, iNiSietrork.. Die oe Breakwater extension........... M. a a & Sons, Kent- 114,170 35 | May. 18, 1947 
ville 
Halifax’ Nis, B07. Weil Construction of a north end Foundation Maritime Ltd., 73,050 00 | Sept. 19, 1947 
Postal Station. Halifax, N.S. 
VArMouvaaNeSr re see ee rien repairs to public build-| Messrs. Rodney Contractors 8,987 46 |} Aug. 21, 1947 
Ltd., Yarmouth, N 
Ste. Anne des Monts, P.Q.... Whaxt reconstruction............ Leandre Thibault, “Matane, 114,185 00 | June 23, 1947 
Riviere du Loup, P.Q........ Wharf reconstruction............ Royalmount Construction 377,879 50 | July 28, 1947 
ht Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Riviere St. Paul, Saguenay|Construction of a wharf......... North Shore Construction Co., 131,270 00 | Aug 1, 1947 
County, P.Q. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Isle aux Grues, Montmagny|Wharf replacement.............. Quemont Construction Inc., 95,870 40 | Aug. 5, 1947 
County, P.Q. Montreal, P.Q. 
Pointe au Pic (Murray Bay),|Repairing dent in steel sheet Davie Shipbuilding & Repair- 24,930 00 | Oct. 20, 1947 
Pe piling of wharf. ing Co., Ltd., Levis, P.Q. 
Temiskaming, Ont een. Repairs to the concrete piers and|Intrusion- -Prepakt Ltd., Tor- 114,950 00 | Oct 3, 1946 
gains on the Ontario dam. onto, Ont. 
Port, ColbormesOnt.e nese Breakwater repairs............. Bermingham Construction, 30,284 00 | June 5, 1947 
: Hamilton, Ont. 
Wiitby sOntss as caee te one Repairs to harbour works (break-/ McNamara Construction Co., 121,953 00] July 9, 1947 
4 water reconstruction). Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Whithys Outer ose ace Repairs to sata works (east|Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., 124,632 15 | July 9, 1947 
; harbour wall). Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Collingwood, Ont............ Harbour reconstruction and im- Baran Construction, 93,631 75 | July 9, 1947 


provements (reconstruction of] Hamilton, Ont. 
portion of east breakwater). 


eS — 
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; Amount of | Date of Wages 
Location Nature of Contract Name of Contractor Contract Schedule 
Department of Public Works—Con. 
KenorasOnt co sestwaiet «os sae Repairs to wharf (Matheson|Messrs. Macaw & MacDonald, 34,331 44 | July 14, 1947 
Street Wharf). Winnipeg, Man. 
Penetanguishene, Ont........ ay ees hi es (bulk-|R. A. Blyth, Toronto, Ont.... 40,650 50 | July 14, 1947 
ead wall). 
Kingsvilles@nt......\g36.4..... Harbour repairs and improve-|Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., 139,647 SO | July 16, 1947 
ments (reconstruction of por-} Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
tion of West Pier). 
Obes ROM bi cin mcs Ae hs vos. seese New floor, wall, etc., Room 57,|Mr. Henri Dagenais, Ottawa, 7,500 00 | Oct 9, 1947 
National Research Council} Ont. 
Building. 
Pont lein, Ontc...c sesaie . 3 Breakwater repairs............. Bermingham Construction, 74,342 00 | July 30, 1947 
‘Hamilton, Ont. 
Meatord; Onte.ds . AOR. Construction of a revetment wall} R. A. Blyth, Toronto, Ont.... 10,628 50 | Aug. 9, 1947 
Hudson, Ont ih awe ates 4 deed e Fonstinetion of a wavebreak|Patricia Transportation Co., 15,456 88 | Aug. 16, 1947 
Ltd., Hudson, Ont. 
Ottawa Onis: .. Beles. Biber alt lighting for railway|Fred ‘A. Wilson Contracting 11,372 00 | Sept. 5, 1947 
committee room at House of} Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Commons. 
Winnipeg, Man............... Roads, pavements, etc., Deer|Mr. G. A. Baert, St. Boniface, 32,622 00 | July 9, 1947 
Lodge Hospital. Man 
WENCOUV EN, DaCmas ccs vas 045 Operating department and ther- Manat Daswon & Hall Ltd., 173,641 00 | Oct. 29, 1947 
apy department, Shaugh-} Vancouver, B.C. 
nessy Hospital. 
Wancouver, BoClo oct. ccs es Docking, repairing, painting,|Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 172050 O0Madune .20,. LO4ie 
ete., of Dredge P.W.D. No.} Vancouver, B.C. 
305 (King Edward). 
Vancouver, io. Gomis acc: es 3s Docking, repairing, painting,|B.C. Marine Engineers «& 16,858 00 | June 27, 1947* 
etc., of Dredge P.W.D. No.| Shipbuilders, lLtd., Van- 
803 (Fruhling). couver, B.C. 
INAREITIOR Biss nae eae hire Alterations to Indian Hospital...]Canada Paint & Contracting 87,265 00 | July 14, 1947 
Co., Victoria, B.C 
Vancouver B:Cros cc cee tise Construction of an elevator shaft|Messrs. Allan & Viner Con- 59,030 00 | Oct. 28, 1947 
at the Pent House and instal-| struction Co., Ltd., Van- 
lation of a passenger elevator} couver, B.C 
at Examining Warehouse. 
Eastern Passage, N.S........ Dredgving ee wea te ee es dip GEO Co., Ltd., Mont- 82,754 25 | Sept. 29, 1947* 
rea 
Sheet Harbour (West), N.S..|Dredging..........0..0seccee0e: dia eae vee Co., Ltd., Mont- 30,229 59 | Oct. 24, 1947* 
rea 
Wei Pably Lunenburg/@o:;|Drédsing)saiswinne aad see J.-B: gs Co., Ltd., Mont- 17,486 50 | Oct. 2, 1947* 
soe rea. 
Riviere des Mille _, RiQ)...| Dredeing 270%. RIGS, HONE Delorimier Construction Ltd., 10,000 00 | Oct. 10, 1947* 
: Montreal, P.Q. 
Ste AMLOMe MEO. as cca ena Dredeingt.... ee. tees Anes Marine Industries Ltd., Mont- 25,929 00 | Oct. 17, 1947” 
real, : 
Bracebridge, Ont............ Dredvings. ; apes en. Case ae. s McNamara Construction Co., 76,916 25 | Oct. 16, 1947” 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Brontev Oats. 0k. ROT Dredeing OSES 9A MIa ASK. | J. SPs nage Co., Ltd., Mont- 16,500 00 | Oct. 29, 1947* 
rea, 
Midlandi@and) “Parry  Sound;{Dredging.”. . 2322... . ctaeegls Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 77,449 00 | Sept. 29, 1947* 
Ont. Toronto, Ont. 
Sydenham River, Ont....... Dredoingy.. see thrc. cea Te a 68 Chatham ‘Dredging & General 18,750 00 | Oct. 2, 1947* 
Contracting Co., Ltd., Cha- 
tham, Ont. 
Canoe; BiG san. se eb Ara Construction and delivery afloat]|West Coast Salvage & Con- 15,120 00 | Oct. 27, 1947” 
of a wooden hull for Dredge} tracting Co., Ltd., Van- 
P.W.D. No. 309 (Pelican). couver, B.C. 
Nicomen Slough, B.C........ dD ere [2a VV age eRe eee meen British Columbia Bridge & 58,000 00 | Oct. 2, 1947” 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, 
British Columbia Bridge & 174,474 08 | Oct. 2, 1947” 


Noe Arm, Fraser River,| Dredging (Channels 33 and 34).. 


Dredging Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C 


*The labour conditions of these contracts contain the General Fair Wages Clause providing for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, and also empower the Minister of Labour to deal with any question which 


may arise with regard thereto. 


Wiarton, Ont... 
Windsor, Ont... 
Sandspit, B.C.. 
Sea Island, B.C 


Department cf Transport 


Construction of a watermain and|Scott-Jackson Construction 


services for staff dwelling. 


Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


Additional development of air- Woollatt Construction Co., 


port. 


Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


Construction of a radio range|R. -A. Wassman & Co., Ltd., 


station. 


Vancouver, B.C 


Construction of instrument land-| Marwell Construction Co. 


ing facilities at Vancouver Air- 
port. 


Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


17,408 50 
214,387 50 
88,513 60 
35,995 00 


July 
July 
July 


July 


Analysis of Unemployment Insurance Statistics for 
October, 1947* : 


yay TOTAL of 34,743 claims of all types 
were filed in local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission during 
October compared with 25,847 in September 
and 36,517 during October, 1946. Revised 
claims represent reconsideration of existing 
claims (arising out of additional contribu- 
tion credits, refusal of an offer of suitable 
employment, etc.) as well as special requests, 
so cannot be considered as additional cases 
of unemployment. Initial and Renewal claims 
totalled 29,369 in October compared with 
20,883 in September and 34,891 in October, 
1946. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemployment 
register at October 31, numbered 42,225 
(27,195 males and 15,030 females) as against 
36,666 (23,401 males and 13,265 females) at 
September 30, and 57,036 (39,957 males and 
17,079 females) at October 31, 1946. Ordinary 
claimants are those who are wholly unem- 
ployed in the sense that they have separated 
from employment or have been laid off for-a 
period. Other claims on the register totalled 
3,102 (2,440 male and 662 female) at October 
31, compared with 2,157 (1,629 male and 528 
female) at September 30, and 6,439 (5,907 
male and 532 female) at October 31, 1946. 

Other claimants are largely short-time claim- 
ants (i.e. those who have been put on short- 
time in the establishments in which they are 
employed). 

Persons on the live unemployment register 
at October 31, are classified in Table 6 
according to the number of days they have 
been continuously on the register since their 
last initial or renewal claim. In comparison 
with the situation at September 30, this 





* Statistics (including tables) are based on returns 
supplied by the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


distribution indicates a slight lessening of the 


average duration of the recorded cases of °* 


unemployment, the comparable percentages 
for Canada being as follows:— 


6 days 

Total and less 

September 30........... 100 22:8 
OC UGE OI: ita bite oh etc 100 Zoo 


During October, 32,197 claims were adjudi- 
cated. This includes special requests not 
granted, but excludies cases referred to courts 
of referees (since the courts’ decisions will 
constitute the final adjudication in most of 
these cases). ‘Of the claims adjudicated, 
23,109 were considered entitled to benefit and 
8,870 not entitled to benefit, while 218 rep- 
resented special requests not granted (requests 
for dependency allowance, ante-dating of the 
claim and extension of the two-year period). 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to benefit 
were: “insufficient contributions while in 
insurable employment” (2,875 cases), “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
(2,489 cases), “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” (1,309 
cases), and “not capable of and not available 
for work” (578 cases). 

Beneficiaries during October numbered 
41,033 and were paid a total of $1,544,185 for 
814,218 compensated days of unemployment. 
This compares with 39,541 persons paid 
$1,512,096 for 798,873 compensated days in 
September and 65,441 persons paid $2,463,677 
for 1,250,308 compensated days in October, 
1946. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 19-8 days in October, 
20:2 days in September and 19-1 days in 
October last year. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $37.63 in 


TABLE 1.-SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1946 TO OCTOBER 31, 1946, AND FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO OCTOBER 31, 1947 














PERITICS oes ee an te RT Ee eae 


PHeifie:%.. .xbyt. 20 BOO ER. 25. Ree a cence. depen ake 


1946 1947 

Employers ee Employers ss ies 

Registered Registered Registered Registered 
ten. bes, < eee 13,393 217,497 14, 100 228,777 
er eae: 46, 634 817,308 48,012 865, 780 
a en 64, 197 1,097,605 69,101 1, 238,395 
haf Oe 33, 159 447,221 33, 968 458,745 
oShateand. 2 cocker. 18,971 296, 323 20, 146 315, 550 
Be eine ah 176,354 | 2,875,954 185, 327 3,107 247 


a 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


October, $38.24 in September and $37.65 in 
October, 1946. The average amount of benefit 
paid per compensated day of unemployment 
was $1.90 in October, $1.89 in September 
and $1.97 in October last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
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month ending October 31, 1947, showed 
3,107,247 employees were issued with insurance 
books and had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1947, an increase of 
76,481 since September 30, 1947. 

As at October 31, 1947, 185,327 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees 
representing an increase of 768 since Sep- 
tember 30, 1947. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO OCTOBER, 1947 





1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

IRRUREY coer sins ert OP PE OP eT Tt 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63, 681 
PE OTNATY ak ORY wineied «hth. 4 od hile ani he heen we 663 4, 822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 
BETO AE enka: co. pada hot uk + ay ia Pais de * 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43,675 
BRDELIS A Po ahi Aes Sak eel as Fe eae CARE EA, 2,925 3, 953 6,463 8,430 35, 781 35, 859 
| GRE TAP ROR fe a Wink a ee re 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 
CS ETS, SAE | SERRE ae, Sh a ee ee ee 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 
‘CVE ie SRR, GRE 5 IARERES % <a ro aks Lae Sek RR Oe 2,668 1, 087 3, 106 10, 886 27, 576 20, 034 
PR oes ol. OB k bh. Rh akO och +s dudes ot. 03 1,855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 17, 281 
DU PARRDOITE: «dy ats. A bvocamegtye dw mutatererd erage 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 
OO Mi ch nh na cacnbacigskamdamkie 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34,743 
OME AGS ae UIE let Seas Weare rn ee een 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 oN ee 
WECOM DET TMT... cok FH oe ce sai bs oe ee 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 BB, FIO |. Mero ee tax 

Rotall ge oot ob Be actos «Peers 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 488, 667 337, 229 





TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1947 








Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Provinces 
Total Initial | Renewal 
Prince Edward Island.......... 177 121 36 
INNES CO Ulin te «sree te eens 3,308 1,993 856 
New Brunswick............... 1,424 958 335 
QuebeG, :.08 ckh «sss bana. See 10, 238 5,997 2,164 
CON LATIONS. Se ore > si0'0 ted si cicgs 9,434 5, 266 2,612 
MANItODS oe ath os.» be ae mea. dns 1,787 989 500 
Suskabehewatt.. cs. 0sh cree sss 793 423 210 
Alberta. 8 ats: cake atins osc 973 744 





Total, Canada, October, 1947 
Total, Canada, September, 

194 14,508 
24,510 


6,375 
10,381 


4 Sm prety so «<0! u » eke: exientps 2 0 08 


Total, Canada, October, 1946 





Disposal of Claims (Including claims pending from 
[!] previous months) 


Entitled Not Referred 
Revised to Entitled | to Courts Pending 

Benefit to Benefit |of Referees 
20 114 49 1 156 
459 1,972 899 77 1,776 
131 776 363 33 949 
2,077 6,119 3, 154 338 3, 669 
1,556 6,471 1,983 387 2,667 
298 1,385 473 90 635 
160 758 250 33 230 
178 1, 850 382 34 575 
495 3, 664 1,312 130 3,270 
5,374 23, 109[?] 8,870 1, 123 13, 927 
4,964 13,862 7, 284 994 12, 251 
1,626 24, 654[3] 7,389 356 15, 980 





{1] Action taken at adjudicating offices. 


(2] In addition there were 218 special requests not granted in October, 1947. 
[3] Number of special requests for October, 1946, not available. 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








Reasons for Non-Entitlement 





Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..... 


Not capable of and not available for work 


Mossiot work due to alabour dispute...in...o.-.8>:sedare ches « 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....... 
Discharged fom INISCONGUCE. sions. sei «oss sue hele, olew eS vino hs wantepss 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................ 
MECH TCASONS IE: Pees AM et bce Ae Seb emo rece ements 


Pr ee ee 


Month Month Cumulative 
of of Total for 
October October Current 

1946 1947 Fiscal Year 

Pao, 1: Ns We Oe Sa eee ae 2,767 2,875 23,518 
Diets ee Pea «0 ean 228 578 4,005 
Tee ee aes Snr eon 417 365 1,708 
5 A eee Oe ees 413 1,309 14, 646 
Sees SPRL ORT aE Py mea 275 265 1,729 
2 BR ic, a cee ae see 2,740 2,489 15, 845 
ER ERE RE hohe LANE gee 559 989 6, 842 
PNET Sat SOR... Rae ge 7,399 8,870 68, 293 





[‘] These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’”’ contributions, claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


'] 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, OCTOBER, 1947 














Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
Prince Edward tislaner ee: 5 ie.9t A ste Nene Vee ene Sige See 236 139 5,444 9,630 
INGYa S COU re ene ae ee. eh, eee Meee he 4,430 1,547 104,575 219, 326 
New: Briins wits o2..0 «sesso acca ote os EEE eee sed 1,422 608 30,735 61, 640 
Quebeei sek ;. Pere... eke ee ics, OG cic OBER RRO Sea ay: 12,797 4,727 260, 682 444 043 
Onta TO sit bore pas Poe kde oT AGED Paar, ban ic: Me eee Real 10, 532 4,604 209, 110 400, 186 
Manitobary jz ai Server £ ocrbuin s . eens Ltaed SE eee. Sheen. He 2,610 971 49,009 93, 631 
Aska CHewa. sae... cehoe Sook c ena EAP Ne + See LENE etn, she ae 933 375 17,164 By her Ah? 
Alberta..... RS ee Ee TR MN GABA bee i. te lta! 1 Iya Dake 759 29, 902 59, 163 
British’ Columbig; see). ee tee one See ee eae 5, 801 2,438 107, 597 224,789 
‘Totalt@anada, October, 194722 8RL. 1-5 2. Peer. 41,033 16, 168 814, 218 1,544,185 
Total, Canada (Septem ber, (947... ie aca ete 39,541 11, 844 798, 873 1,512,096 
LotalsCanada, October, 19400ac eh oes. vice clon 65, 441 20, 278 1, 250, 308 2,463,677 





TABLE 6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1947 





Province Total 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 








or less days days days days and over 

Prince od ward Islancnau te ca. an ch ae ae ee 287 61 31 62 a5) 32 66 
a FEN ie a US Fee Se a SE INR ea | aS 8 a 187 38 19 35 23 25 ° 47 
Hemale i420. eee ee eee ed eee ae 100 23 12 27 12 i 19 
INOVaScotiaus i... aie eee. 2 eee A ye orton 5,614 1, 233 467 798 875 447 1,794 
Male 200 ee vERy Wee Be PY ee or Ose 4,802 998 422 682 755 376 1,569 

1 OES ETH COR RC at ge eer a kote wit thc, 812 235 45 116 120 iA 225, 
New Brunswick 4S: ie) atid tive one tk 2,033 645 126 23 303 150 671 
MAIO Ren ntsc sacl: Rests RUE eee ee. 1,510 545 88 175 229 118 420 
emnlet Mik Wess) age pie tee 458 100 38 63 74 32 151 
QUCDEC ah. teeatntt Gk, be SEES ee hae 13,414 3,191 1,195 1,989 2,210 1, 167 3,662 
Mallets iteta dene ch Mia Oe inc k thats Pree; 7,851 2,139 750 i213 1, 182 563 2,004 
Heniale egg Peet. cr ee a eee ee eee 5, 563 1,052 445 776 1,028 604 1,658 
Ontario: Sasi. eat . Peale. Po eeat. mae ous 10, 895 2,653 955 1,404 1,547 827 3, 509 
Malek . Sec Seek vik dee: ct. de a, 6, 007 1,630 577 772 769 394 1, 865 
FKemales4.. wage tn ot pa Sa eee ane 4,888 1,023 378 632 778 433 1,644 
Manitoba ..:. ho Peete sents hs Oe oe Sei wl Re ee 2,518 572 210 345 453 228 710 
Malese. gy. tee ke eee le eee ae 1,472 319 99 192 238 123 501 
Hemales/>: status acs bc men an kale. eae en 1,046 253 Duy 153 215 105 209 
Saskatch@wah. ged). Avis Gai ei. . ae aoe 1,030 301 78 172 172 74 233 
Malet TAD pie coed ya Soe Ns eas Sea. a 631 202 46 94 80 44 165 
Hemale. V. iaar.s.!. 5.6. Ree oo tae eee 399 99 32 78 92 30 68 
Alber tatcc. Neb tAie tenis ok Sa aes) Che elle tine 2,482 753 633 299 329 130 347 
Maley cic An RRR ccc ack RE en) ea ae 1,912 621 573 190 197 87 256 
PCI Ble ree are Sta hee ee ay Me ee 558 132 60 100 132 43 91 
British Columibiak:.sansduse eet. | aaa eel aoe 7,054 2,048 844 1,019 1,003 611 1,529 
Malem otk melts Mine chica, a a ge eo ele 5,186 1,394 585 727 749 461 1,270 
PemgQler. cutest tine eee ae ee ees 1, 868 654 259 292 254 150 259 
TOTAL ays area see eae alc he tala elegy ln 45,327 11,457 4,539 6,317 6, 927 3, 666 12,421 
Male. te Nek scan enn A RAL 29, 635 7,886 3,159 4,080 4,222 2,191 8,097 
Hemnleh ee ee ee ee 15,692 3,001 1,380 2,250 2,705 1,475 4,324 
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Determination of Contributions for Five-Day or Forty-Hour Week 


S a growing number of industries and 

organizations are operating on a five-day 
or a forty-hour week it is _ increasingly 
important that management and workers 
should be informed as to how daily unem- 
ployment insurance contributions for such a 
week are determined. 

First of all, it must be established that 
the five-day week is a regular operating 
feature of the plant, or portion thereof, and 
that the change from a six-day week was 
not instituted because of short time as a 
result of conditions that would otherwise 
cause a layoff of employees. The question 
as to whether there was a downward revision 
of weekly pay is an important factor in 
determining this point. It is not necessary 
that the entire industry or organization be 
on a five-day week, and it may happen that 
certain departments of a firm may operate 
regularly on a five-day week basis, while the 
remainder of the business is still on a six- 
day week. This quite often happens in the 
case where the office staff work only five days 
while the manufacturing departments com- 
plete the full six days. 

The definition of a “working week” in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act is quite broad 
and is defined as “the number of hours, the 
number of days or the number of shifts which 
constitute the full week’s work for any grade 
or class or shift im an occupation or at a 
factory, workshop or other premises of an 
employer”. 

The determination of the amount of weekly 
contributions required for a five-day week 
will, therefore, resolve itself into two 
classes :— 

(a) Contributions required when a full 

“working week” is worked. 


(b) Contributions required’ when less than ° 


a full “working week” is worked. 


When the full working week is worked, the 
employee is considered to have _ been 


U I. Contributions and 


TOTAL of 211,818 World War II 

veterans have now been given unem- 
ployment insurance protection based on their 
war service, Right Hon. Ian A. Mackenzie, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs, announced late 
in November. Mr. Mackenzie said that the 
Department of Veterans Affairs had deposited 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, on behalf of these veterans, up to 
October 31, a total of $17,999,490. He said 


employed during the whole of that week, and 
a full weekly contribution, that is, for six 
days, is required. Any holiday observed by 
his place of employment during the week 
and which was granted to the employee 
whether with or without pay is considered 
as a working day for contributions purposes. 

If an employee does not work the whole 
working week, contributions are required for 
only the days on which work was performed 
or remuneration paid, whichever is_ the 
greater. 
For example:— 

(1) Sex daily contributions are required for 
an employee who works the full number of 


hours required on every day of a five- day 
week—Monday to Friday. 


(2) Six daily contributions are required for 
an employee who works the full number of 
hours required on every working day of a five- 
day week in which a holiday occurs (four days 
actually worked). 


(3) If the employee absents himself for 
one day during the five-day week, a con- 
tribution is not required for the day that 
he was absent nor for the Saturday. In other 
words, only four daily contributions are pay- 
able. 

(4) If the employee absents himself one day 
in a week which had a holiday, contributions 
will not be required for the holiday nor for 
the day he was absent nor for the Saturday; 
that is, only three daily contributions are made 
for the entire week. 


In cases where employees work odd shifts 
during a week, work abnormal, days, or 
where the work overlaps between days, 
reference should be made to any of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission’s 
National Employment Offices for a definite 
ruling in writing. 


Benefits for Veterans 


it was expected that ultimately the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs would make pay- 
ments totalling about $47,500,000 on behalf 
of approximately 500,000 veterans. 

“Under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act 
once a veteran has been in insurable employ- 
ment for ninety days he is entitled to have 
unemployment insurance payments made for 
him for the whole period of his service 
subsequent to the passing of the Unemploy- 
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ment Insurance Act,’ Mr. Mackenzie said. 
“Take the case of a man in the First, Second 
or Third Divisions who enlisted before July 1, 
1941. If that man had entered insurable 
employment immediately on his discharge and 
had continued to be employed, he would now 
have more than six years of unemployment 
insurance payments to his credit with the 
~ Unemployment Insurance Commission. This 
would mean that im the event of him 
becoming unemployed, he could draw if 
married $14.40 per week for the maximum 
period of one year. If single his weekly 
payments of course would be at the single 
rate of $12.24. It is, of course, not antici- 
‘ pated that veterans will need such long 
periods of assistance for our experience has 
been that only a very small percentage of 
them are unemployed longer than a fifteen- 
day period. Employers of Canada have been 
most sympathetic in giving veterans an 
opportunity,” the Minister said. 

Breaking the contributions down by fiscal 
years, Mr. Mackenzie stated, that in the 
fiscal year of 1946-47 alone, contributions 
were paid on behalf of 84,205 veterans for a 
total of $8,138,523. Up until the end of 
October of this fiscal year contributions had 
been paid on behalf of 75,655 veterans for a 
total of $7,718,000. 


Reprint of Canadian Report to Inter-American 
Conference 


The Canadian report on Unemployment 
Insurance prepared by the Dominion Depart- 
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ment of Labour for presentation at the 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security 
held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, November 10 
to 22, 1947, has been reprinted in English 
from the Technical Reports of the Confer- 
ence, by the International Labour Organiza- 
tion at Montreal (LiG., June, 1947, p. 778). 
The reprint is a brochure of 49 pages and 
describes the principles, techniques and experi- 
ence of the Canadian plan of Unemployment 
Insurance and Employment Services and their 
place in the over-all social security planning 
in Canada. 


Unemployment Insurance Coverage Extended 


Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, announced on December 9 that on and 
after January 1, 1948, every monthly rated 
employee (employee paid by the month) 
whose annual remuneration does not exceed 
$3,120 will be insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, by authority of Order in Council 
P.C. 4854, December 38, 1947. 

At the present time, those employees paid 
by the month whose annual remuneration is 
$2,400 or less are insured under the Act. 

The Minister pointed out that the change 
will not affect the coverage of all hourly, daily 
and piece-rated employees and those paid on 
a mileage basis, who will continue to be insured 
regardless of earnings. Weekly-rated employees 
whose earnings are not expected to be more 
than $3,120 will also continue to be insured 
under the Act. 


Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945, number of 
the Lasour GAZETTE and continued in each 
of the succeeding issues. They are selected 
on the basis of 'their possible precedent value 
for the determination of questions which may, 
from time to time, confront Insurance Officers 
and Courts of Referees. In addition, they 
provide a medium for presenting to employers 
and employees alike brief statements of ‘the 
principles upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before ‘the 
Umpire on appeal. 


The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


GUS BN F22 
(6 September, 1946) 


Held that an insured person who withdraws 
from the labour market and later attempts to 
become re-established under a new set of 
conditions would naturally have to take what- 
ever work is offered providing it ws employ- 
ment at the prevailing rate of pay in the 
district. 

The material 
follows:— 

The claimant, a married woman, aged 41 
years, was last employed by a brewery com- 
pany as a packer at a wage of $33.15 per week 


facts of the case are as 
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from November 12, 1942 to August 11, 1945. 
She filed claim for benefit on March 20, 1946, 
which was allowed and on March 30 refused 
to apply for a position as a confectionery 
packer at 35 cents per hour for an eight-hour 
day, claiming that the wages were too low. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks on the 
grounds that the employment was suitable 
due to the fact that she had been out of 
work for a considerable time and that she 
should have given it a fair trial. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees. The claimant 
appeared before the Court which, by a 
majority decision, upheld tthe decision of the 
Insurance Officer. 

The claimant then appealed to the Umpire 
on the grounds that the employment notified 
was factory work and not confectionery work, 
involving the lifting of heavy boxes and 
barrels of nuts and that the wages for such 
work were too low. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was 'that 'the claimant 
should be disqualified for a period of six 
weeks and gave as his reasons:— 

The claimant was separated from her 
employment on the I'lth of August, 1945. 
From that day until the 20th of /March the 
records show that she made no effort what- 
ever to obtain employmentt and that for all 
practical purposes she had withdrawn from the 
labour market. There is nothing on record 
to indicate why the claimant made no effort 
to obtain employment during this period or 
whether she was engaged solely in her house- 
hold duties as a wife and mother. Two other 
offers of employment had been refused by 
the claimant because she considered them 
unsuitable and it would appear that she 
attempted to re-establish herself in the labour 
market under a new set of conditions which 


did not prevail at ‘the time she became 
separated from her last employment. 
Under these circumstances the claimant 


naturally would have to take whatever work 
was offered even if it were different from 
that in which she formerly was engaged and 
at a rate of pay that might not correspond 
with that which she formerly received, pro- 
vided that it is employment at wages not 
lower and on conditions not less favourable 
than those observed by agreement between 
employees and employers or, failing any such 
agreement, than those recognized by good 
employers. In this instance, according to the 
evidence before me, the wages offered were 
the accepted rate of pay for this particular 
type of work and, im refusing to accept this 
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employment, the claimant has brought herself 
within the disqualification provided for in 
Section 438 (b) (i) of the Act. 


CU. B. 123 
(6 September, 1946) 


Held that a claim for benefit made after a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
ceases to exist is valid. 


The material facts 
follows:— 

The claimant, a married man, aged 36 
years, was last employed by a brewery com- 
pany as a mechanic, receiving 75 cents an 
hour, from 1935 until March 30, 1946. A 
partial stoppage of work ‘took place at the 
brewery plant on March 28, 1946. The 
claimant worked for two days beyond the 
stoppage after which he failed to return to 
his employment ‘because the plant was 
picketed and the employer sent him notice 
of separation. He filed claim for benefit on 
April 12, 1946, giving as his reason for 
separation from employment that he had been 
dismissed on account of a strike which was 
still in progress. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant for a period of 
three days, i-e., from the date on which he 
filed his claim, April 12, to April 14, con- 
tending that a general resumption of work 
took place on April 18. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees before which he 
appeared and the Court, by a unanimous 
decision, allowed the claim on the grounds 
that the claimant was not participating in, 
financing or directly interested in the dispute. 

The Insurance Officer appealed ‘to tthe 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the following grounds:— 

1. That the claimant lost his employment 
on account of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the factory, work- 
shop or premises at which he was 
employed. 

2. That from ‘the record submitted, it was 
undoubtedly clear that the claimant was 
an interested party in the labour dispute 
and that he was directly interested in 
the result. 


of the case. are as 


‘DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons:— 
From the evidence and submissions made 
to me, there is no doubt that there was a 
dispute at the plant and that the claimant 
lost his employment by reason of such labour 


ee 
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dispute. In going over ‘the submission, I find 
a statement of the conditions at the plant 
during the period im question, over the 
signature of the Insurance Officer, from which 
I quote: 

“On April 9, 1946, out of the usual total 
of 1,500 employees, 1,130 were at work. 
On April 10, 72 new employees were 
engaged, 86 on the 11th, 99 on the 12th, 
65 on the 15th, 20 on the 16th and 34 
between the 17th and 30th.” 

From this quotation, taken from one of the 
exhibits, it is indicated by an Officer of the 
Commission that the stoppage of work ceased 
on April 12, 1946. 
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A claim for benefit, made after the stoppage 
of work ceases to exist, is valid as any 
disqualification imposed due to loss of 
employment as a result of a stoppage of work 
shall continue only so long as the stoppage 
of work continues (Section 43 (a) of the Act). 
It is evident that the stoppage of work had 
ceased on the 12th of April, 1946, the date 
om which this claimant made application for 
benefit. Such being the case, he is entitled to 
receive benefit as of April 12, 1946. In view 
of these circumstances, it is not necessary for 
me to consider the other questions raised in 
the decision of the Court of Referees. 


Health of Employees Factor in Personnel Management 


DDRESSING the 27th Annual Meeting 

of the Health League of Canada, Mr. 
J. W. Brace, Vice-President of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada outlined the 
Company’s program for maintaining the 
health of its employees. 

At the outset, he pointed out that Cana- 
dian corporations, “more frequently now than 
in the past”, set up funds to cover sickness, 
accident, pension, and death benefits for their 
employees. This was, he asserted,a recogni- 
tion by industrial management that in order 
to furnish its products at the lowest possible 
cost, not only must the plant machinery and 
tools be kept in good working condition, but 
the people who operate the tools and 
machinery “must be efficient and mentally 
and physically at their best.” 

Turning to the discussion of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s health program for its 
employees, he stated that the Company 
“operates from exchanges located in most of 
the cities and towns of Ontario and Quebec 
with a staff at the present time of over 23,000 
people.” In the larger cities the Company 
provides medical offices with a staff of doctors 
and nurses. In smaller communities private 
physicians are engaged to handle the medical 
work on a per case basis. ‘Difficulties in 
administering the health program arise from 
the fact that the Company “works under 400 
roofs” and has a large number of men moving 
about on the streets and highways. 

Preplacement medical examinations are 
carried out and investigation is made of all 
special sickness and’ accident cases throughout 
the territory covered by the Company’s 
operations. Special out-of-hour health courses 
have been developed. These cover nutrition, 
home nursing, first aid and allied subjects. . 
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During 1947, the Company will disburse to 
its employees in the neighbourhood of $40 per 
employee to cover salaries and wages paid for 
sickness absence. The cost of operating the 
medical services, together with fees paid to 
medical examiners during the current year 
will be approximately five dollars per 
employee. This will amount to a total of 
more than a million dollars for the year. 
Mr. Brace stated that the Company hoped 
through its health program that it will be 
better able, eventually, to control sickness 
expense. He asserted that the main purpose 
of the program is to develop a healthy 
employee organization in order to promote 
individual and collective loyalty and a keen 
desire to furnish the best possible’ service to 
the public. Advantage is taken of the visits 
of employees to the health centres “to give 
good sound advice on nutrition, out-ofthour 
activities, rest and all other phases: of health.” 

In addition to the health centres operated 
by the Company, the Company employs 
travelling nurses in Toronto and Montreal. 
These nurses call on employees who are 
absent due to illness. Special attention -is 
given to employees who do not live at home. 
These nurses are provided with cars equipped 
with mobile telephones, so that they can be 
quickly directed to special assignments. (Mr. 
Brace emphasized: the point that the travelling 
nurse is not used as a truant officer. “The 
medical department does not lend itself to 
checking up on delinquents, its responsibility 
is to provide a service to employees.” 

A recent development of the program is 
the provision of periodic health examinations 
in the larger centres served by the Company. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


Beek Columbia has now set a weekly 
minimum wage for hotel bell boys of $18 
a week if they work more than 40 hours a 
week, and 45 cents an hour if they work less. 
The Board has also permitted the usual 
overtime for shopworkers in certain areas on 
specified days before Christmas, but time and 
one-half must still be paid for hours worked 
in excess of 44 in the week. The additional 
hours of work by which the baking industry 
is permitted to exceed the general 44-hour 
limit have been reduced. 

Higher minimum rates for women have 
been set in Nova Scotia, and three zones 
replace the two previous areas one of which 
included communities with a population of 
17,000 or over and the other, those communi- 
ties with a smaller population. In Quebec 
licensing and apprenticeship regulations for 
electricians as well as conditions to govern the 
operation of motion-picture projectors have 
been published. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Act 


Bett Boys 


Bell boys are now to be covered by the 
minimum wage provisions of Order No. 52 
of June 19, 1946, covering the hotel and 
catering industry (L.G., 1946, p. 988). This 
was effected by Order 52A of November 24, 
gazetted November 27. Bell boys must 
receive at least $18 a week if their work-week 
lasts 40 hours or more or 45 cents an hour 
if they work less than 40 hours a week. No 
bell boy may be paid less than the equivalent 
of four hours’ pay in any one day. 

For learners, those with less than six 
months’ experience in the industry, who work 
40 hours a week or more, the minimum 
weekly rate is $12, $14 and $16 for the first, 
second and third two-month periods, respec- 
tively. For learners working less than 40 
hours a week, the hourly minimum is 380 cents, 
35 cents and 40 cents for the first, second and 
third two-month periods. | 

Normal maximum hours are eight in a day 
and 44 a week. For hours in excess of these, 
overtime of at least time and one-half must 
be paid, and total hours must not exceed 10 
in a day and 48 in a week. 


The maximum amounts that may be 
deducted for board or meals or lodging are 
set out. The deduction may only be made 
when the employee actually partakes of the 
meals. The Board of Industrial Relations 
may judge the suitability of meals and lodging, 
and may order a stop to these deductions if 
the meals are not considered adequate. A 
weekly period of 32 hours of uninterrupted 
rest from work must be given, but other 
arrangements may be maile provided the 
Board approves. Satisfactory sanitary facili- 
ties must be provided. 


APPRENTICES 

Under Order 2A of November 24, gazetted 
November 27, the rate of pay fixed by an 
agreement for apprentices indentured under 
the Apprenticeship Act need no longer be the 
minimum rate established under the Minimum 
Wage Act. The section of Order No. 2 of 
June 21, 1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 988) making 
such a provision, has been repealed. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts and 
Hours of Work Act 


OVERTIME IN SHOPS FOR CHRISTMAS SEASON 


The annual Orders permitting overtime at 
punitive rates in the mercantile industry 
during the Christmas season were issued on 
November 14 and gazetted November 20. 

Under the Hours of Work Order, shop 
workers in Vancouver andi district, Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich may work 
two hours in excess of the statutory eight on 
December 20 and December 23, and elsewhere 
in the Province, two hours overtime on 
December 23. Orders under the Minimum 
Wage Acts require overtime rates of time and 
one-half to be paid for the hours worked in 
excess of 44 during the week ending 
December 20. | 

For temporary workers taken on between 
December 4 and December 31, special rates 
are fixed. No male worker may be paid less 
than 45 cents an hour, and no woman working 
39 hours or more in a week may be paid less 
than $17 or if she works less than 39 hours 
in a week, less than 45 cents an hour. 
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Bakine InpustTRY 


Employees in the baking industry are 
permitted by Regulation 17B of November 13, 
gazetted November 20, to work two hours a 
day in excess of the eight hours laid down 
by the Act and four hours over the weekly 
statutory limit of 44 hours. This represents 
a reduction from the six extra hours of work 
allowed by the earlier Regulation 17A of 
November, 1934 (L.G., 1934, p. 1094) now 
repealed. At that time the weekly maximum 
hours permitted were 48. 


Nova Scotia Mininum Wage for Women Act 


Higher minimum rates have been fixed 
by an Order of September 17, gazetted 
November 26. Three zones have been estab- 
lished replacing the two earlier ones which 
comprised, respectively, communities of over 
17,000 and those with a smaller population. 
The Act applies only to cities and towns, 
but may be extended by Order in Council 
to other areas. The new Order applies, like 
the old, to cities and towns. The distinction 
as to rates between girls over and under 18 
has been dropped. 

A minimum rate of $15 has been set in 
Zone I for experienced workers, $13 for the 
first three months for inexperienced workers 
and $14 for the second three months. In 
Zone II the minimum for experienced workers 
is $14 and for learners, $12 and $13 for the 
first and second quarters respectively. In 
Zone III, the minimum is $13, with $11 and, 
then, $12 for learners. 

The new rates exceed the old ones estab- 
lished on June 15, 1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 1104) 
of $13 for experienced workers in places of 
over 17,000 persons and $12 in smaller places. 
Rates for learners differed according to 
occupation. 

Zone I consists of Halifax, Sydney, Glace 
Bay, Amherst, Dartmouth, Dominion, New 
Glasgow, New Waterford, North Sydney, 
Springhill, Stellarton, Sydney Mines, Truro 
and Yarmouth. Zone II comprises Antigonish, 
Bridgewater, Lunenburg, Inverness, Kentville, 
Liverpool, Parrsboro, Pictou, Trenton, Wolf- 
ville, and Windsor. Zone III covers Annapolis, 
Berwick, Bridgetown, MHantsport, Joggins, 
Lockeport, Louisburg, Malone, Middleton, 
Mulgrave, Oxford, Shelburne, Port Hawkes- 
bury, Port Hood, Stewiacke, and Wedgeport. 
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Quebec Electricians and Electrical 
Installations Act 


New licensing and apprenticeship regulations 
as well as conditions for the operation of 
motion-picture projectors are among the 
amendments made in the original regulations 
2780 of July 20, 1940 (L.G., 1940, p. 927) under 
this Act. The changes were made by Order 
in Council 1660, of October 8, 1947 and 
gazetted October 31. 


The Board of Examiners is to supply the 
candidate for the journeyman-electrician’s or 
the moving-picture machine operator’s licences 
with an apprentice booklet and an identifica- 
tion card. The identification card must carry 
a picture of the candidate on it. As pre- 
viously required, the apprentice must. still 
remit his booklet and identification card at 
the completion of his apprenticeship and) when 
sitting before the Board of Examiners for his 
examination. However, under the new regula- 
tions, these will be given back to the candi- 
date in the case of failure until the resumption 
of his examination. 


Many amended and new orders are issued 
to secure greater safety from fire. In the 
case of a motion-picture operator, he may 
not; smoke or allow smoking in the operating 
room; read or have reading matter in the 
room; allow unlicensed persons other than 
those specifically authorized by the order, to 
enter the room while spectators are in the 
building; expose the film, allow an overload 
on the fuses or make new electrical connec- 
tions; permit the projector or its equipment 
to become unclean; or use drugs or intoxi- 
cating liquors. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Employees of the Saskatoon Playgrounds’ 
Association who maintain its rinks are 
exempted from November 1 to March 31 from 
the Section of the Act which forbids working 
hours to exceed eight in a day or forty-four 
in a week without the payment of time and 
one-half for the extra time. Order No. 13, 
approved by Order in Council 1656 of 
October 24, gazetted November 1, adds that 
no such employee may work more than the 
normal hours of work in any month unless 
he is paid time and one-half for overtime. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Exchequer Court Reverses Decision of Regis- 
trar of Shop Cards—Directs Registration 
of Pressmen’s Label 


Mr. Justice E. R. Angers, on October 2, in 
Exchequer Court, upheld the appeal of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America against the 
refusal of the Registrar of Shop Cards of the 
Department of the Secretary of State to reg- 
ister the Union Label of the appellant. The 
Registrar considered that the Shop Card was 
“confusingly similar” to the one used by the 
International Typographical Union of North 
America. 

The appellant had applied for registration 
on March 16, 1944. Under the Shop Cards 
Registration Act, 1938, the Minister may 
refuse registration if the shop card is identical 
with or resembles a shop card already regis- 
tered. On this ground the Registrar refused 
to register the appellant’s label. 

Counsel for the union poimted out that the 
Shop Card or Union Label concerned had 
been in constant use in the United States and 
Canada since 1903, without objection from 
anyone, particularly from the International 
Typographical Union which had registered its 
label] in 1927. It was argued that no prej- 
udice had been suffered by anyone as a result 
of the use of this label since 1903. 

The Registrar was of the opinion that the 
general appearance of the labels was the 
important factor. Mr. Justice Angers, on the 
other hand, held that a careful comparison 
of both must also be taken into account. His 
conclusion was that the Shop Card of the 
appellant was not “confusingly similar” to 
that of the International Typographical 
Union, to the extent of being liable to deceive 
or mislead the public. International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America vs. The Registrar of Shop Cards, 
Department of State, October 2, 1947. 


Prosecution of British Columbia Union Held 
Up Until Its Legal Status Determined 


In connection with the prosecution of the 
Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and Laundry Workers 
Union, No. 1, and certain of its members for 
conducting or participating in a strike which 
was illegal under the British Columbia Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, a sum- 
mary was given in the Lasour GazeTTEe Oct- 


ober, 1947, of judgment on August 12 of the. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal upholding 
the decision of Mr. Justice MacFarlane on 


July 22 that the union was a legal entity for 
purposes of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. This decision has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


When proceedings against the union were 
instituted, its President applied for a writ of 
prohibition directed against the Magistrate 
before whom proceedings were pending, alleg- 
ing that the Magistrate had no jurisdiction in 
the matter since, among other reasons, the 
union was not a juristic person capable of 
being prosecuted under the Act. In dismiss- 
ing this application, Mr. Justice MacFarlane 
expressed the opinion that the Act gave to a 
union certified under it the character of a 
juristic person. (L.G. August, 1947, p. 1337). 

When ‘this decision was appealed, counsel 
for the union moved in the Court of Appeal 
for a stay of proceedings before the Mag- 
istrate’s Court until the judgment of the 
Appeal Court was given on the question of 
the union’s status. Chief Justice Sloan on 
July 29 issued an order directing that pro- 
ceedings be postponed. He considered that 
since Mr. Justice MacFarlane had dealt with 
the merits of the case and held that the 
union could be prosecuted, the defendants 
before the Magistrate would be prejudiced if 
the decision of the Appeal Court on this 
point was not awaited. In re Patterson and 
Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and Laundry Workers 
Union Local No. 1, 2 (1947) Western Weekly 
Reports 600. 


B.C. Supreme Court Rejects Application for 
Order to Require Official to Produce 
Union Records 


In the action which arose out of a strike 
of employees of the Vancouver Daily Province 
which began on June 5, 1946, the Southam 
Company Limited claimed damages of $250,000 
against officers or representatives of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and members 
of Vancouver Local 226 for conspiracy to - 
injure the company. The defendants, all of 
whom except five were former employees of 
the plaintiff, were not sued in their repre- 
sentative capacity but as individual members 
of the union. 

A temporary injunction to prohibit mem- 
bers of the local or officers of the I.T.U. 
watching or besetting or procuring to be 
watched or beset the company’s premises was 
granted in the B.C. Supreme Court in July, 
1946. Later, the injunction was ordered con- 
tinued until the trial (L.G. 1946, p. 1835). 
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At a preliminary examination for discovery, 
one of the defendants, Neelands, for many 
years secretary-treasurer of the local union, 
refused to produce minutes and documents 
relating to the strike. Thereupon, the com- 
pany applied to the court for an order to 
compel him to produce them. 

On this application the secretary-treasurer 
filed an affidavit declaring that he held the 
documents ag the servant of the local, that he 
was entirely subject to the will of the union 
as to their disposition and that the union had 
refused its permission to submit the doc- 
uments. 

On July 21, 1947, Mr. Justice Coady in the 
- Supreme Court rejected the application and 
cited cases to show that the witness could not 
be required to produce the documents in ques- 
tion. He had actual corporeal possession of 
the records but not such legal possession as 
to entitle him to act otherwise than at the 
direction of the union. Southam Company 
Inmited v. Gouthro et al (1947) 2 Western 
Weekly Reports 644. 


Validity of Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act is Upheld in British Columbia 
Supreme Court 


To give a Labour Relations Board or the 
Minister of Labour of British Columbia auth- 
ority to decide certain questions which arise 
in a case before a Magistrate under the pro- 
vincial Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act is within the powers of the Legislature, 
Chief Justice Farris of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court declared in refusing the ap- 
plication of the United Steelworkers for an 
order prohibiting Magistrate Ladner of 
Burnaby from continuing to hear charges 
against officers and members of the union for 
striking illegally. The proceedings were 
instituted by the Acting Minister of Labour 
under the provisions of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act (L.G. July 1947, 
p. 1013) which forbid a strike before concilia- 
tion proceedings are completed. 

The case arose from a strike against the 
Dominion Bridge Company. Charges were 
laid against the union, two of its officers and 
certain members. There were proceedings in 
both Burnaby and Vancouver. When the 
charges against the officers were being heard, 
both Magistrates referred to the Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia certain questions 
of fact. 

Section 58 of the Act stipulates that the 
decision of the Board, or the Minister of 
Labour acting until a Board is appointed, shall 
be final where any question arises under the 
Act as to whether the accused are employees, 
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whether the local union is a trade union 
within the meaning of the Act, whether there 
was an agreement by which the employees 
were bound or whether there was bargaining 
with a view to an agreement. When such 
questions arise in any legal proceeding, they 
must be referred to the Board by the “Justice 
or Justices of the Peace, Magistrate, Judge or 
Court” before whom they arise. and proceed- 
ings must be stayed until the Board’s decision 
is made. 

One, Hughes, a union member, made appli- 
cation for an order prohibiting the Acting 
Minister of Labour from hearing any 
evidence .on the questions referred to him 
and prohibiting Police Magistrate Ladner 
from hearing the charges. 

The applicant’s argument was ‘that the 
Magistrate had no jurisdiction because the 
prosecution was instituted without the consent, 
of the Minister as the Act requires, that ‘the 
Acting Minister was not properly the Min- 
ister, and that, if the Magistrate had such 
jurisdiction, he lost it when he referred 
certain questions for determination to the 
Minister, since in the applicant’s opiniom the 
provisions of the Act purporting to empower 
the Minister to determine such matters were 
beyond tthe powers of a Provincial Legislature. 

This latter argument was based on ‘the 
consideration that the deciding of such ques-. 
tions was a judicial, not an administrative 
function, and that Sec. 96 of the British North 
America Act gives the Governor General in 


‘Council power to appoint judges of the 


superior Courts. 

As regards the powers of the Acting 
Minister, Chief Justice Farris was satisfied 
that under the B.C. Constitution Act an 
Acting (Minister has all the authority of ‘the 
Minister and retains it until the Order in 
Council appointing him has been rescinded. 

On the question as to the judicial nature 
of the duties imposed on the Minister by 
‘the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, counsel for the Crown argued that the 
questions concerned related to facts ordinarily 
within the knowledge of ithe Board and they 
required no judicial decision. 

Further, and more important in the Court’s 
view, the Province had authority to give 
judicial power to the Board, provided such 
rights were nliot repugnant to British North 
America Act. As the Chief Justice saw it, 
all proceedings under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and ‘Arbitration Act must be instituted 
in an inferior or provincial court, that is, 
before a Justice of the Peace or Magistrate 
and not before a “Judge or Court” to which 
the Dominion has authority to appoint judges. 
He considered that the words, “Judge or 
Court”, in the Industrial Conciliation and 
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Arbitration Act were sunplusage and, in the 
light of the Act, without meaning. Therefore, 
it seemed to him that ‘there had been no 
infringement of the rights of ‘the Dominion 
even if the Board was given judicial power. 

In any case,. he pointed out, if such 
provisions of the Act are ultra vires the Legis- 
lature, they can be severed from the rest. 
The words “Judge or Court” may be ineffec- 
tive but the whole Act is not thereby affected. 
The Province has power to grant the Board 
final power to decide such questions as those 
referred to it; the Magistrate is required to 
refer such questions to the Board and ‘to 
proceed to determine the case before him. 
Hughes v. Reg et al 2 (1947) Western Weekly 
Reports 684. 


Quebec Court Dismisses Shoe Employers’ 
Application for Restraint of Collective 
Bargaining during Agreement 


Mr. Justice Boulanger im Quebec Superior 
Court on August 30, 1947, dismissed the 
application of the Employers’ Association of 
Shoe Manufacturers of Quebec for an inter- 
locutory injunction to restrain one of its 
members, the Dependable Slipper and Shoe 
Manufacturing Company, and Local 500 of 
the International Union of Fur and Leather 
Workers from negotiating a collective agree- 
ment, and to restrain, too, the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board from certifying the Local as 
a bargaining agent. The application was 
based on Sec. 5 of 'the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Act which provides that, where an 
employers’ association is recognized by the 
Board for bargaining purposes, the obligation 
to negotiate in good faith rests with the 
employers’ association exclusively and not 
with its individual members. 

On March 9, 1946, the applicant, L’Associa- 
tion Patronale des Manufacturiers de Chaus- 
sures du Quebec, incorporated under the 
Professional Syndicates Act, was recognized by 
the Labour Relations Board as the bargaining 
agency for rts members in relation to all the 
employees’ associations certified by the Board 
as bargaining agents for megotiattions with 
any one of its members. The applicant made 
an agreement with three shoe workers’ unions 
which had not been certified. This agreement 
was to continue in force to September 1, 
1947, and to be renewed automatically from 
year to year unless at least a month’s notice 
of termination was given. None of these 
unions represented the workers of the 
Dependable Slipper Company nor were these 
employees members of them. 

On August 38, 1946, an Order in Council 
under the Collective Agreement Act made 'the 
terms of the agreement concerning wages, 
hours, etc. binding on the whole shoe indus- 
try. The Order in Council was to remain in 
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force to September 1, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year unless written notice was 
given not more ‘than 60 days and not less 
than 80 days before September 1. 

On January 27, 1947, Local 500 of th 
International Union of Fur and Leather 
Workers was recognized by the Board as 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
Dependable Slipper Company. On _ their 
failure to reach an agreement with the 
Company, a Conciliation Officer intervened 
under the Trade ‘Disputes ‘Act, and, later, a 
council of arbitration was appointed. How- 
ever, before the latter could act, application 
was made for an injunction to restrain the 
Company from entering into this agreement. 
It was claimed that ‘the Board should not 
have certified Local 500 until the 60th day 
before the termination of the agreement with 
the three unions. 

The defendants argued that, while an agree- 
ment and an Order in Council extending it 
are in force, the Board may certify any union 
which applies for certification as required by 
the Act. The applicant association, it was 
argued, had no interest in the action, and an 
injunction should not be granted against the 
defendants and the Labour Relations Board 
as the “mise-en-cause” merely to settle a 
private quarrel between the association and 
one of its members who was doing what the 
Act prescribed. Further, it was contended, a 
certified union may, under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, negotiate with an employer during 
the life of an agreement which has been made 
by an uncertified union. Lastly, it was 
argued that the Board is a part of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and its members are not 
subject to an injunction. 

In his judgment, Mr. Justice Boulanger 
stated ‘that, the recognition granted being 
valid, the Dependable Slipper Company was 
under obligation to negotiate in good faith 
and that it could mot be prevented by injunc- 
tion from doing what the Act prescribes. 
Even during the life of an agreement made 
binding by Order in Council on non-parties, 
the Board can certify as bargaining agent for 
a group of workers, made subject to the agree- 
ment by the Order, a union which applies in 
the proper form. ‘At least, the Court did not 
know of any law to prevent them doing so. 
It might appear, by implication, that the effect 
of the sections of the Act, stating that a 
collective agreement is made for a year and 
that a rival union cannot petition for recog- 
nition as bargaining agent in place of the 
association which made the agreement until 
60 days before the expiry of the agreement, 
would be to prohibit the Board from recog- 
nizing another bargaining agent before the 
time prescribed. Such a provision might be 
desirable, but the Court should, not, upon 
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application fer an injunction, insert, by impli- 


cation or interpretation, such a provision in _ 


the Act. It must apply the law as itis!’ | 

Further, since the Board is purely an 
administrative body, whose members. are 
appointed by the Government ‘to assist the 
Minister of Labour, there was no ground for 
proceeding by injunction against it. L’Asso- 
ciation Patronale des Manufacturiers de 
Chaussures du Québec v. Dependable Slipper 
and Shoe Manufacturing Company and 
L’Union Internationale des Ouvriers de la 
Fourrure et du Cuir des Etats-Unis et du 
Canada and the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board, Quebec Superior Court, August 39, 
1947, 


Saskatchewan Appeal Dropped as Provincial 
Authority in Labour Relations Resumed 


The appeal of the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board against the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Anderson of the Court of King’s 
Bench in a case concerning the certification 
of a bargaining agent has been adjourned 
indefinitely. Mr. Justice Anderson held that 
the workers employed by the Dominion Clay 
and Fire Brick Company were engaged in 
“mining” and the relations of the firm and 
its employees were therefore within the scope 
of federal authority under the provisions of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
1944 (P.C. 1003) (L.G. Feb. 1944, p. 135). The 
matter is now only of theoretical importance 
since these Regulations no longer apply to 
industries classified as ‘war industries” unless 
the latter are ordinarily under federal juris- 
diction. 

The case arose early in 1946 when the Clay 
Products Workers’ Union sought certification 
as bargaining agent for the plaintiff's em- 
ployees. The application was granted by the 
Saskatchewan Board, the company opposing 
it on the ground that the matter was federal, 
and not provincial. When the Saskatchewan 
Board appealed the -decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench, its right to appear before a 
Court was contested. This preliminary objec- 
tion, the Supreme Court of Canada decided 
in the Board’s favour on May 13 (L.G. 1947, 
p. 1341) and the question of the certification 
went back to the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal. Dominion Clay and Fire Brick Co. 
us. the Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board. 


English Employer, Not the Workman, Held 
Liable for Overloading Crane 


An employer does not, merely by, employ- 
ing his servant to work a crane, delegate to 
him the statutory duty of seeing that the crane 
is not overloaded. This principle was enun- 
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ciated by the English Court of Appeal in 
allowing a workman’s appeal with costs 
The judgment was 
summarized in Industrial Welfare, September 
—October, 1947. | 
The workman was engaged in unloading 
from a truck by means of. a travelling crane 
along a railway line, He was seriously. injured 
when the crane turned over against a bundle 
of irom which fell on him. It was proved 
that the crane was leaded beyond the work- 
ing load indicated by the table attached to 
the crane. There was an automatic indicator 
but it was not in working order; it was cor- 
roded and so moved slowly.. The men on the 
job were experienced slingers and were 
expected to judge what was a safe load, 
defence stated adding that the company had 
delegated to the men the duty of preventing 
overloading. The Assize judge accepted this 
view, ruling that the injured man had failed 
to establish a breach of the duty imposed on 
the employer by the Factories Act to ensure 
that all parts of lifting machines and tracks 
of travelling cranes are of adequate strength 
and maintained in proper working order. 


- This decision was reversed in the Court of 
Appeal. The employer himself remains liable 
in civil proceedings for damage caused by 
breach of duty, the Court held, even if, 
charged under the Act, he has taken the steps 
provided in the Act to exempt himself from 
liability by bringing before the Court the 
actual offender and has proved that he him- 
self used all diligence to carry out the Act, 
that he had entrusted the duties to properly 
instructed subordinates, and that the other 
person committed the offence without his con- 
sent or connivance, 


In other words, that which will enable 
him to escape from being guilty of an offence 
under the Act will not afford a shield of 
defence in civil proceedings against a plaintiff 
who is damaged through the neglect of the 
subordinate. Where, however, the person 
injured as the result of the breach of the 
statutory duty is the employee to whom the 
employer has properly delegated the per- 
formance of that duty and the injury is 
caused by the act or omission of that em- 
ployee, the latter cannot plead that his injury 
was caused by the breach of the statutory 
duty and not caused by his own act or omis- 
i There was no evidence of any 
express delegation of this duty to either of 
te men... ... An employer does not, merely 
by employing his servant to work a crane 
delegate to him the statutory duty, of seeing 
that the crane is not overloaded...... If a 
man exercising his skill and knowledge to the 
best of his ability makes a mistake, par- 
ticularly, as in this case, in what would be 
a Safe lift, it does not amount to contributory 
negligence. Gallagher v. Dorman, Long @ 
Co. Ltd. May 23, 1947. 
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Australian Commonwealth and State Labour Ministers 
in Conference 


CONFERENCE of Australian Common- 

wealth and State Ministers for Labour 

and their officials which was held in April 

last is reported in the New South Wales 

Industrial Gazette, May, 1947. The following 
agenda was placed before the Conference :— 

1. Duplication of investigations made by 
Commonwealth and State Inspectors in 
regard to arbitration awards operating 
in factories, shops and offices. 

2. Reduction of State standards in factory 
administration by Commonwealth 
awards. 

3. Lack of uniformity of State Workers’ 
Compensation Laws. 

4. Employers’ obligation to pay compensa- 
tion for dust diseases. 

5. Absence of uniform arbitration laws in 
Commonwealth and States. 

6. Collaboration between Commonwealth 
and State Labour Departments in rela- 
tion to Australian obligations under the 
amended Constitution of the ILO. 


The Resolutions adopted by the ‘Confer- 
ence directed specific requests to the Common- 
wealth Minister of Labour and National 
Service with regard to these subjects, and 
most of them contemplated a discussion by 
Commonwealth and State officials in special 
conferences to be called by the Common- 
wealth ‘Minister. 

Duplication of the inspectorial work of the 
Commonwealth and States was regarded as 
undesirable, and plans for obviating it were 
considered. One solution proposed was that 
inspection in relation to awards of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration might be carried out by State 
inspectors under delegated authority. The 
Commonwealth ‘Minister of Labour and 
National Service was asked to consult with 
the Attorney General, who administers the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, in order to ascertain the feasibility of 
delegating authority and to suggest the 
arrangements that would be suitable. 

‘As regards the overriding of standards 
prescribed by State law by some Common- 
wealth awards, the Commonwealth Minister 
was requested to consider an amendment in 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act to preserve State standards where 
they are higher than Commonwealth awards. 
Constant review of labour standards was 
urged, and also, periodical conferences of 
officers of State Departments of Labour to 
discuss and review such standards with a view 
to making recommendations to the Common- 
wealth and State Ministers of Labour. 


With respect to workmen’s compensation 
and conciliation and arbitration, the Common- 
wealth Minister was asked to call a meeting 
of experts from the Commonwealth and State 
Departments of Labour and from _ other 
Departments concerned to discuss and propose 
to their Governments the steps necessary to 
achieve greater uniformity in these two 
legislative fields. 

Similarly, in regard to the prevention of 
occupational diseases in dusty trades, a con- 
ference was recommended of federal and State 
officials conversant with the subject with a 
view to (1) determining the steps necessary 
to lessen the danger of dust; (2) making 
uniform the provisions for compensation to 
victims of dust diseases; (3) considering 
whether compensation should be provided by 


special legislation or by the Workers’ 
Compensation Acts; and (4) considering 
means of financing a fund for such 
compensation. 

Close collaboration between Common- 


wealth and State Departments was agreed on 
in connection with the International Labour 
Organization. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment was asked to consider giving repre- 
sentation to the States in delegations to the 
International Labour Conference. The plan 
of co-operation which is to be considered 


by the various Governments includes the 
following :— 
(1) The Commonwealth Depariment of 


Labour and National Service to forward 
copies of ILO Conventions and Recom- 
mendations to each State Department 
of Labour which is to be responsible 
for approaching any other State 
authority concerned and for bringing 
them before the State Government; 

(2) Whenever desirable in the interest of 
ILO work, the Commonwealth ‘Depart- 
ment to arrange for consultation with 
the State Departments, and between 
the States in order to secure co-ordin- 
ated action; 

(3) The State Departments to keep the 
Commonwealth informed of any action 
taken in relation to I‘L. Conventions 
and Recommendations so that it may 
inform the ILO; 

(4) The Commonwealth Department, from 
information supplied by the States, to 
furnish the ILO with information 
concerning the law and practice in 
‘Australia in relation to Conventions 
not ratified and Recommendations not 
adopted. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


I ntroduction 


State of relatively full employment 

has existed during 1947 and continu- 
ance of the basically favourable conditions is 
expected at least throughout the first quarter 
of 1948. Seasonal factors will, as usual, cause 
a dislocation of workers during the winter 
months. Even seasonally, however, fluctua- 
tions are expected to be moderate. 

Extensive employment shifting occurred 
during October as workers in summer-active 
industries were let out. Many of those released 
were drawn into logging, which, at that time, 
was rapidly increasing its work force. Others 
in the labour market eased shortages in the 
chronically undermanned industries, especially 
mining and heavy industry. Unemployment, 
which at the peak of industrial activity totalled 
only 1-4 per cent of the labour force, con- 
tinued at a low level. 

Rising living costs, however, added some 
uncertainty to the labour market scene since 
“real earnings” (taking into account rises in 
the cost of living) were currently below those 
at the end of 1946. 


Reports from Employment Offices 


The volume of applicants registering with 
the National Employment Service serves as 
a sensitive indicator of seasonal trends. Since 
September, the inflow of workers has increased, 
reflecting the normal seasonal release of 
workers from agriculture, construction and 
transportation. Throughout September and 
October, the re-direction of the displaced to 
employment in other fields kept the number 
out-of-work below the 100,000 mark. By 
November, however, demand was becoming 
satiated and the number remaining on file 
began to accumulate. At November 27, there 
were 117,000 unplaced applicants of whom 
83,000 were men and’ 34,000 women. Vacancies 
available for referral, however, rapidly 
dwindled and at the November date had 
fallen to 58,000. The greater number of per- 
sons in the labour market during October was 
reflected in a slight rise im the number claim- 
ing unemployment insurance. Persons signing 
the unemployment register rose from 36,700 
at the end of September to 42,200 one month 
later. 


Reports by Employers 


Kmployment in the eight leading industries, 
as reported by employers to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, marked a further advance 
during September. Buoyancy prevailed 
throughout the entire employment field, 
marred only by labour disturbances in meat 
packing plants and moderate downtrends in 
isolated industry groups. At October 1, the 
index of employment (June 1, 1941=100) 
reached a new high, totalling 127-4 as against 
126-5 and 116-6 one month and one year 
before respectively. Recorded employment in 
firms reporting 15 or more employees stood at 
2,008,000 at the October date, an increase of 
19,000 over the previous month. The gain dur- 
ing September, however, was largely seasonal 
in character and thus may be expected to dis- 
appear during the industrially slack months of 
January and February. 


Hours and Earnings 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
continued to increase during September, and, 
in contrast to the trend since early June, out- 
stripped the comparative gain in the cost of 
living. Hourly earnings averaged 83:4 cents 
at October 1, as against 82-2 cents and 71-4 
cents one month and one year before respec- 
tively. Average hours worked per week marked 
a slight gain during September as capacity 
production was resumed in many plants. The 
average work-week rose to 43-0 hours during 
the last week in September as against 42-3 
and 42-9 in the previous month and year. 


Maritime Region 


The Maritime region reported that fine 
weather had sustained employment fairly well 
until the middle of November, but seasonal 
slowdowns in construction and _ agriculture 
began to take effect as the winter weather 
advanced. In construction, material shortages, 
especially cement, and rising costs had resulted 
in the postponement or cancellation of many 
building projects which had adversely affected 
demand for labour, especially the unskilled; 
construction craftsmen, on the other hand, re- 
mained in short supply. Logging expansion 
was absorbing many workers; the possibility 
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October 


1947 


September 


October 


1946 


September 


| | | | | 


Series 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population—(!).. (1) 
Civilian Labour Force—(!)..................06- (t) 
Employment— 
PMN Ploved (1) was cmesas s oc nae tas (t) 
Index (June 1, 1941=100) (2)..............00. 127.4 
otal (2). sxe soir habiens turns « sree esa 2,007, 897 
Male (2) Meerecccete we: is seine me te 1,586, 426 
Hemale(@) Wit... Bi DAR. Re. 421,471 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S..............6- 109, 322 
Vacancies Notified (8).............cccccceees 28,944 
Applications for Employment (8)............ 32,053 
Referrals (ic: ita tcanssaoncineannta teak 25, 734 
Placements (9) .0e. ccs secs ct een ture 16,045 
Unemployment— 
Unemployed). er rccs cn (fT) 
% of Civilian Labour Force...............- (t) 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.— é 
Oval inten. arrestee tr: Grlemer cui eere tee 
Malemk Pi ASecy Aste PEL LE 58, 736 
Hem ale. of. «cnpctia scat Miocnlt tebe 28, 585 
Unemployment Insurance Claims,,......... 36, 666 
Unemployment in Trade Unions......... % 0 


Earnings and Hours— 
Index, Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 


1941 = 100) 2p cies care een ee I 184.6 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings(2) ........... $ Syst 
Average Hourly Earnings (4)............% ¢ 
Average Hours Worked per Week (4) ......... 
Industrial Production— 


Index (1935-39=100) (8).............. 178-0 


(t) Not available. 


8,971,000 
5,081,000 


5,098, 000 
126.5 

1, 989, 302 
1,576,071 
413,231 
110, 568 
34,713 
31,091 
27,497 
16,678 


73, 000 
1.4 


85, 931 
60, 069 
25, 862 
37,350 
(1) 


180.3 
36.76 
82.2 
42.3 


174.9 


168.1 


157.6 


8,792,000 
4,977,000 


4,860, 000 


114.9 


793, 875 
1,398, 508 
395, 367 
117, 236 


44,562 
37,389 
28,111 
18, 108 


117,000 
2.4 


144, 845 
113, 959 


30, 886 
61, 822 


(1) 


152.1 


149.7 


(1) Estimates are based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent persons 


14 years of age and over. 


(?) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 
(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 


(*) Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 


(5) During the month. 
Ror) 


\ore recent figures. see below, under Operations of the National Employment Service. 
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of obtaining export markets in the United 
States, South America, the West Indies, and 
other dollar areas were being fully explored. 
Meanwhile, a serious freight car shortage was 
holding up pulpwood cutting schedules. A 
steady rise in coal output was reported and it 
appeared likely that the 40 cents per day 
provisional increase arranged for in the miners’ 
working agreement would be won if the pro- 
duction trend continued. Nearly all manu- 
facturing plants were working at capacity, with 
orders scheduled for several months. Retail 
trade reported a growing buyers’ resistance 
and keener sales competition. 


Quebec Region 


The Quebec region reported a continued 
shortage of workers. Labour market condi- 
tions had changed only slightly, since fine 
weather had delayed the normal seasonal 
decline in construction and transportation. 
Settlement of the meat-packing strike and the 
recent railroad agreement had improved the 
industrial relations scene. For manufacturing 
industries, the tempo of business showed a 
slight hesitancy as buyers’ resistance to rising 
prices was becoming more pronounced. The 
shortage of manpower remained acute in tex- 
tiles and heavy industry. The recent good 
weather enabled farmers to finish their fall 
work earlier than usual, and many had left 
for jobs in the bush. Logging employment 
consequently was on the upswing, indicating a 
substantially larger work-force than in the 
comparative period in 1946. All branches of 
construction were booming, although industrial 
and commercial projects had taken the lead 
over residential building; the scarcity of 
skilled tradesmen was acute. 


Ontario Region 


A serious shortage of labour still confronted 
the Ontario region, although current releases 
from seasonal industries had eased the situa- 
tion somewhat. The scarcity of unskilled 
labour in manufacturing and in logging, for 
example, was expected to be greatly reduced 
as farmers turned to winter employment. 
Manufacturing plants were operating at capa- 
city—many had recently installed night shifts 
to increase their output. There were some 
60,000 more persons in recorded manufactur- 
ing employment than one year before. Over 
700 male British immigrants were interviewed 
in Toronto during October, and nearly all 
were placed in suitable jobs with little diffi- 
culty. Since the end of the war, the consump- 
tion of electricity had risen 125 per cent over 
the highest wartime level and conservation 
measures were necessary to prevent a serious 
shortage of power; at the present time five 
new power projects are under construction. 
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Many construction projects, both industriai 
and residential, had reached the stage of inside 
work and would sustain employment during 
the winter; skilled tradesmen continued to be 
in strong demand. 


Prairie Region 


In the Prairie region, the yearly peak in em- 
ployment had passed with the close of the 
harvest season. The transfer of Eastern 
workers solved the harvest labour problem to 
a large extent, although considerable move- 
ments between the Prairie provinces were also 
necessary. The logging industry was expand- 
ing and absorbed the released workers from 
agriculture, transportation, and construction. 
The strike involving 400 base metal miners 
had just ended and the industry was again 
reporting a demand for skilled men. Several 
Alberta coal mines were falling behind 
scheduled production because of the box car 
shortage and lack of certificated miners, The 
meat-packing strike settlement brought a very 
heavy run of livestock to market, but the 
inflow had since levelled to normal propor- 
tions. Grain shipments to Lakehead terminals 
had been large and there was a constant 
demand for shovellers. Navigation had ceased 
on Lake Winnipeg, and air transportation to 
northern areas had closed until the ice was 
thicker. Unemployment among construction 
workers was not expected to become serious 
this winter since so much work had reached 
the inside finishing stage; unskilled construc- 
tion workers, however, presented’ somewhat 
of a problem. 


Pacific Region 


The Pacific region reported that many of 
the labour strikes of the early fall months had 
terminated by the middle of November. Wage 
disputes in meat, metal manufacturing, and 
foundry industries were settled, and more 
than 2,000 persons returned to work. The street 
railway strike in the three major cities had 
just ended after a four-week stalemate, in- 
volving 3,000 workers; the tie-up had seriously 
affected business in the down-town areas; 
from 30 to 50 per cent declines in activity 
were reported. Wage negotiations were under- 
way in base metal mining, and were impend- 
ing in coal mines and gold mining. Seasonal 
activity was tapering off in agriculture, con- 
struction and the tourist trade, and seasonally 
displaced workers were currently seeking em- 
ployment. As a result of all these factors, 
labour demand was dropping swiftly to a new 
low while job-seekers were steadily increas- 
ing. The logging industry reported much 
improvement in the labour supply and less 
labour turnover; higher wage scales had had 
a stabilizing effect. 
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Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of October, 1947 


EF spite of serious losses resulting from the 
dispute in meat packing plants, substantial 
expansion in employment and payrolls was 
indicated, on the whole, by leading estab- 
lishments at October 1. The general gain 
was seasonal in character, but was rather 
above-average for the time of year. The 
staffs of the 18,182 employers furnishing data 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the 
eight leading industries rose from 1,993,483 
at September 1, to 2,007,897 at October 1, or 
by 0-7 per cent. The general index of 
employment, based on the 1926 average, 
reached a new maximum of 194-6 at October 
1, as compared with 193-2 at September 1, 
1947. At October 1 in preceding years of 
the record, the figures were as follows: 1946, 
178-1; 1945, 168-7; 1944, 183-3; 1943, 187-5 
and 1942, 181-3. The highest index during 
the war was that of 190°5, reached at 
December 1, 1948. 

Improvement in the situation as compared 
with September 1, 1947, was shown in the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, but 
curtailment was reported by leading firms 
in the four Western Provinces. To a con- 
siderable extent, the losses in these provinces 
were due to industrial disputes, the strike of 
meat packing employees having a particularly 
marked effect in the Prairie Area. In British 
Columbia, disputes in the iron and steel 
group also caused some declines. Indus- 
trially, there was important expansion in 


logging, in which the reported increase 
approximated that noted at October 1 of last 
year. Trade showed considerable seasonal 
improvement, while building was also more 
active. Om the other hand, the trend was 
unfavourable in other branches of the con- 


struction industry, and in mining, com- 
munications, transportation and hotels and 
restaurants. Generally speaking, the reduc- 


tions were moderate. In manufacturing, the 
outstanding change was the reported decrease 
of some 10,700 workers in slaughtering and 
meat packing plants, largely or wholly due 
to the strike. Lumber and pulp and paper 
mills showed substantial contractions of a 
seasonal character. On the other hand, there 
were important seasonal advances in vege- 
table food processing and textile factories, 
together with smaller increases in many other 
divisions. 


Payrolls 


The salaries and wages disbursed in the 
eight leading industries by the firms furnish- 
ing statistics at the beginning of October, 
aggregated $75,038,687. ‘This total was greater 
by 2-4 per cent than that of $73,285,907 which 
they had distributed in weekly payrolls at 
the first of September. The increase in 
recorded employment in the same comparison 
had amounted to 0:7 per cent. The substan- 
tially larger gain in the payrolls resulted 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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mainly from the payment of higher wage 
rates in many establishments, together with 
a return to more normal working conditions 
following the vacation season. The average 
earnings of the workers on the staffs of the 
co-operating employers amounted to $37.37 
at October 1, as compared with $36.76 at 
September 1, 1947. The latest figure is the 
highest in the record of over six years. In 
earlier years for which data are available, 
the October 1 per capita figures were as 
follows:—1946, $33.15; 1945, $32.08; 1944, 
$32.36; 1943, $31.53; 1942, $29.51, and 1941, 
$26 . 37. 

Including the statistics for financial institu- 
tions, the latest survey shows a total of 
2,090,700 employees reported at the beginning 
of October, when their weekly earnings 
amounted to $78,114,195. At September 1, 
the personnel of the co-operating employers 
had included 2,075,893 men and women, while 
their salaries and wages were. given as 
$76,368,442. The average per employee 
advanced from $36.79 at that date, to $37.36 
at the beginning of October, as compared 
with $33.25 at October 1, 1946. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparison as at September 1, 1947, 
and October 1, 1946. Table I gives a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 
whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls since 
1943. The index numbers of payrolls are 
based on the amounts disbursed by the 
co-operating firms at June 1, 1941, as 100 
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To facilitate comparisons of the trend of 
employment and payrolls, the indexes of 
employment have been converted from their 
original base, 1926=100, to June 1, 1941, 
as 100. 

Table I indicates that in the period for 
which data are available, the number of 
persons in recorded employment in the eight 
leading industrial groups has shown an 
increase of 27-4 per cent, while the aggregate 
weekly payrolls of those workers are higher 
by 84:6 per cent. Including finance, the gain 
in employment from June 1, 1941, to October 
I, 1947, amounted to 27-8 per cent, and that 
in payrolls, to 84:2 per cent. These increases 
are the highest in the monthly record. The 
explanation given in earlier reports for the 
relatively greater rise in the reported salaries 
and wages than in the numbers employed 
may again be stated:—(1) the payment of 
higher wage-rates in extremely large numbers 
of industries and establishments, in addition 
to the general increase resulting from the 
mandatory payment of cost-of-living allow- 
ances to the majority of workers during the 
war; the rates at which these bonuses were 
paid were increased on more than one occa- 
sion before they were absorbed in the basic 
wage-rates as from February 15, 1944; (2) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gained experience in their work; and 
(3) reductions in the proportions of women 
workers. 

The index of employment in manufacturing 
during the period for which monthly statistics 
of payrolls are available has advanced by 
20-9 per cent; the salaries and wages have 
mounted by 77-1 per cent, and the weekly 


TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Number of Persons Employed by the Reporting Establishments in Canada, and their Aggregate and Average Weekly 
1 1947, together with 
Payrolls, with Comparisons at September 1, 1947, and October 1, 1946. 


Salaries and 


Wages 


Reported at 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


October 


Index Numbers of Employment and 








Geographical and 


Industrial Unit 


{a) PROVINCES 


Maritime Provinces 
Island. 
Nova Scotia.......... 
New Brunswick..... bs 


Quebec................. 
Ontario72cR. .o0)5. 35. 


Prince Edward 


Manitobail.: .23.0228 


(b) Crttes 


Montreal | 3.2.28 0.8.2. ..ces 
< ivi TEV Mere n ete BE 


oronto 
Ottawa.... 


Winnipeg. e240 sess aa ces 
Vantottvers. 20-32. iio 
Talifaxn afecce ey tye. gee ee 


Calgaryetes.. sta ote 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Manufacturing........... 
Durable Goods!....... 
Non-Durable Goods... 
Electric Light and 


Communications........ 
Transportation.......... 
Construction and Main- 


Eight Leading 


Industries......... 


Nine Leading 


Industries......... 


me 


Reported es 
at Oct. 1, 





Number Ageregate 


of Em- eekly 


ployees 


OE iG ey 


$ 


145,783 
3,378 99, 909 
83,713} 2,810, 144 


58,692) 1,992,358 
600, 682}21, 464, 851 
835, 115]32, 120, 843 
8,637, 747 
3, 830, 801 
1,655,778 
3, 151, 168 


7,912, 835 


103, 194 


195, 936 


2,007, 897}75, 038, 687 


30,092} 969,058 
256, 754) 9,788,773 
24,384) 802,869 
62,466) 2,419, 448 
38, 763} 1,744, 403 
65,619} 2,213, 911 
84,181] 3,170,927 
21,773| 707, 962 
14,678} 466,849 
10,230} 328,601 
11,674} 434,654 
20,016) 748,005 
25-585} 894,638 
12,323} 511,112 
11,501} 374,628 
8,085} 267,677 
20,892] 737,489 
19,511] 658,499 
492,525 


1,067, 258/40, 579, 566 
495, 730|20, 276,316 
543, 900)19, 146, 943 


1, 156, 307 
3,212,650 
3,528,577 
1,601, 107 
8, 139, 184 


8,539, 303 
1,582,799 
7,864, 501 


234, 239 
65,914 
246, 533 


2,007, 897|75, 038, 687 
82,803} 3,075, 508 


2,090, 700)78, 114, 195 


4,902,411} 


Average Weekly 
Earnings Reported at 


Employment 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


Aggregate Weekly 
P. ls 


ayrol 


1, Oct. Sept. | Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept.| Oct. 
1947 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 


— ef | | | | | | | 


tt OD bt 


crencr cocoa 


127-8 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. | 
2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants, 
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earnings per persom in recorded employment 
have risen by 46-1 per cent. In the included 
non-manufacturing industries taken as a unit, 
the index of employment at October 1 had 
increased by 36 per cent since the commence- 
ment of the record of payrolls, while the 
index of aggregate weekly salaries and wages 
in the included non-manufacturing classes 
showed a gain of 94:3 per cent in the same 
comparison. 

A comparison with the data reported a 
year ago shows a general increase of 9-3 
per cent in the index of employment in the 
eight leading industrial groups, as compared 
with a rise of 23-2 per cent in the index of 
payrolls. In manufacturing, there was an 
advance of 7:8 per cent at the date under 
review in the index of employment, accom- 
panied by that of 23-8 per cent in the index 
of salaries and wages, while the average 
weekly earnings of the persons in recorded 
employment have mounted by 14-6 per cent 
in the 12 months. Among the non-manu- 
facturing industries taken as a unit, there has 
been a gain of 11-3 per cent in the index of 
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In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings 
are naturally lawen than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or overtime may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used; the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is of course a factor of outstanding 
importance. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment 


There was a general increase in recorded 
employment for workers of both sexes at 
October 1 as compared with September 1, 
according to data received from the larger 


seb onta in the eight leading industries. 
The gain among men amounted to 7,043, or 
0-4 per cent, and that among women, to 


employment in the year, together with a rise 
of 22-7 per cent in the index of weekly 
payrolls. 
TABLE III—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100).: 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
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Oct. je lay. . .e..a 125-7 134-9 159-5 127-3 130-4 107-6 99-2 120-4 117-9 
Octsiilie 193882, bn. 116-7 114-5 102-8 121-6 115-8 113-2 100-1 142- 111-3 
Oct. 1521989. ..j4,..9: 121-7 117-9 130-4 126-4 121-4 116-4 104-9 134 118-7 
Octa way 1940. 1.2. 136-2 128-2 115-2 142-8 140-9 118-1 108-7 124 127-8 
Oct. 1)01944.....h0.4. 165-8 175-4 154-6 173-9 172-2 134-3 129-2 128: 149-4 
Oct: 150 1942... .o..2: 181-3 185-2 157-2 194-5) 184-7 139-0 136-0 134 183-6 
Oct. 1)7.1943....h.a4 187-5 190-8 159-8} 203-0 187-2 146-4 139-2 137- 197-4 
Oebendin1944. ..lacc 183-3 189-1 171-5 193-8 185-9 148-0 142-1 140 185-6 
Oct. Th 1945.54... 168-7 170-5 153-9 175-0 169-6 147-4 141-1 142 174-2 
Oct 1141946 ...43..2 178-1 176-7 167-8 184-7 179-0 161-1 153-6 156 179-3 
Jane 1g lO4ay . .ts..s 181-0 169-4 172-4 186-7 186-7 158-3 151-3 148 180-4 
Heb. 13419478 ..ts.3; 180-7 168-0 165-2 186-2 187-6 154-6 148-3 142. 180-8 
Mar. 14.1947. ..8:..... 180-4 148-9 164-4 188-4 188-7 155-4 149-5 145- 180-9 
“Apr, 14°1947).4...0.. 180-7 153-3 174-4 185-8 189-9 155-3 149-1 145- 183-6 
May. VielQ4y'... Me. 3; 179-6 151-7 165-7 182-2 189-4 155-7 148-9 147-2 186-2 
June 1, 1947....... 184-5 165-8 168-2 186-9 191-8 161-9 152-4 157-7 192-4 
Jaky 11947. . tee: 189-5 179-4 172-2 191-2 195-7 167-3 155-7 162-5 196-9 
wares 1047), eo. 2 192-6 183-9 180-1 195-0 196-7 172-1 159-1 167-5 204-2 
Sept. 1321047 ....is 193-2 184-7 177-3 196-1 196-4 172-1 158-5 168-0 207-5 
Oop th 1947.8... . 194-6 187-7 178-6 199-3 199-3 166-6 155-7 162-9 205-3 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and Hae 
onomic Areas 
at October 1, 1947, 100-0 7-3 2-9 29-9 41-6 11-5 5-2 2-3 9-7 


Be 
Be Nore: The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just’above, shows the"proportion’of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada bythe firms? «making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100). 
(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 











Industries 1Relative 

Weight 
Manufacturing). > hs. ees Bim yacke : She eeeet 53-1 
Animal products—edible.................0ee0e: 1:9 
Farand'productsti & ... i... wcateeeaskte manos em 2 
Leather and products a. 5. 0. ecjearesie «clei leele sich so 1-6 
Bootsandisnoes. << 5. coc case tenes eels oe coe ee 1:0 
Lumber and products... 2.0.0)... 20s Oedewiaees. sek 4-1 
Rough and dressed lumber............seeee. 2-5 
ULI GULG here sacais coe oe sitisioe State «eee ba miss oereter “7 
Other lumber products...........ccceeeeeees 9 
Musical instruments ici st oicesiane lo cieere tiers | eens 04 
Plant products—edible. .........ccecceececceeees 3°9 
Pulp and paper products...........cceccecccccees 5-7 
UIP ANG DANEH.s 0s dsiacocwrunweul «getd oapmactioeie ¢ 2-6 
PANEr PLOGUCES eit oc cicettineste aie ialoretioniae tees 10 
Printing and publishing..............secceees 2-0 
Rubber products... cbs cae teeeieca apne OSS: 1-2 
Textile products. 2 2. feces ce tinect ct eke stamens 7:5 
hread, yarnmand cloth’...c-smae.s seca aee 2-8 
Cottoniyarn and cloth +. siestan Eeaeheene cs 1-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............0.ceeeees 7 
Artificial silk and silk goods...........6..... 7 
Hosiery and knit goods............cccccceees 1-2 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 2-7 
Other textile products............ccccceceees 8 
MLODACCO da pct ots + cece tienes cee eerie 5 
IDOVETHRER ee ee ree rat cri men entree naeeietes “9 
Chemicals and allied products.................5- 2-0 
Clay, glass and stone products.............ee000: 1-0 
Electric light and power.........cccccsccscccsees 1-4 
Electrical apparatus. .........ccccceccsseseseeees 2°6 
Tron and steel products.............cccccececeees 14-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products................ 1-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 1-5 
Agricultural implements................0008- 8 
Land vehicles and aircraft..............0005- 5-5 
Automobiles and parts.............0000: 2-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 1-2 
Heating appliances $< 0.00 oc cct ic cewoee ho 4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)..........0. 5 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 4 
Other iron and steel products................ 2-4 
Non-ferrous metal products..........cceeeeeeeees 2-4 
Non-metallic mineral products................05- 8 
Miseellancous ie ooctnc scocce tee ates ee ee “9 
NG eo Neots + 8 en ok es ey le ss 4-3 
TT eg Se Se ea oP in Dia <> I rks Se Ay e, 3-9 
OL?) etneemeaeee steers Fa tip RE we, cee eee. 8 ME 1-2 
MGPAUG OFOE... ocd. sven Shanes > ctor coat cbt 1-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............- 8 
Communications...............cccceeccceeeeeceeees 2:3 
TerORTADNStR: ct ef kon. ccc eae: s eeehne te “4 
Pelephones*ee. ee eee ee eee Coe te one eat 1-9 
ETAnSportathon: cay denise ec dace oo Re cree de stare 9-1 
Sérpetirarl Waysae « «deren decnteee sete: ee 3-0 
Siena cal WEY Hoy oo Socket ce cee ons «tere peeks «ba 4-6 
Shipping and stevedoring...........sccescesceess 1-5 
Construction and Maintemance................... 11-7 
Buildings >: Se see octee haere tua ae earn she 5-1 
ISN WAY hh Pee eee ee es Oteileee We canieieoets cine 4-6 
Railway 2s ee eee ean ns ca. eee trem ores bnare eleere es ateas 2-0 
BORVICOR ae oie cece ecbaec ss cece le techie ceebe 3°3 
Hotels and restaurants.............eeecereccceees 2-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............-.eeeeee- 1-1 
PTAC Ae wens ponte ois fas harass eaosie ss tes ise Ae ers 12-3 
WRG ta I ye oe ates 0:0 lets: Renatoais eee CE ee Btee ie 8-7 
WIROIGSHIG TS oe ares ms share cate oc Mereveiste ore cate cTopser, ote: sta 3-6 
Eight Leading Industries......................008- 100-0 
BAMA Ce ec es iscsi t cpeae me aantiore: soe alaists ick ala stetata ole stats 
Banks and’ trust COMPANIES 2 4... ce. che cle se clelafes| o's wie ofas > 
Brokerage and stock markets..........cseeececec[ecseeeeees 
NS NPANCO ej is cas woke Fe eee elororale er ttete co chase otal Geter teste cls,s 
NinedLeading Industries 2) Fe ee ar tictatlaweshe iesainalenncass 


Oct. 1 |Sept. 1 | Oct. 1} Oct. 1} Oct. 1 | Oct.1 | Oct. 13 
1947 1947 1946 1945 1944 1948 1942 
, a 4 
208-1] 208-3} 188-4] 188-3} 223-7) 231-4) 218-3 
188-8 246-3 242-2 238-8 229-1 197-2 178-7 
150-2 146-3 166-8 146-7 126-9 123-0 125-8 
151-8 152-0 157-6 142-5 135-6 136-3 138-0 
140-0 141-8 145-3 132-0 124-5 123-5 126-5 
153-0 155-7 140-1 126-4 126-1 124-1 119-2 
138-3 141-6 120-4 107-2 104-4 105-2 108-7 
157-0 157-7 157-9 134-7 124-9 107-7 111-0 
209-0 211-1 196-9 191-0 209-1 210-6 166°4 
39-7 38-2 38-5 32-1 28-5 50-1 42-5 
232-8 206-3 228-3 203-2 214-1 185-6 190-7 
180-7 180-8 167-3 148-1 137-7 134-2 130-9 
169-0 171-9 153-4 134-8 125-3 124-0 124-3 
266-4 262-3 250-3 225-5 209-4 201-2 184-5 
166-5 164-8 157-8 139-8 130-3 124-3 121-3 
193-7 193-5 113-8 173-2 171-2 131-8 125-9 
172-0 169-6 165-3 159-0 154-9 156-8 166-7 
178-4 177-0 169-0 158-5 154-9 156-2 174-1 
107-9 107-1 107-0 107-5 108-1 112-6 125-5 
201-8 201-0 189-4 168-7 165-7 169-9 198-2 
790-3) 774-9} 714-1] 622-8} 598-8] 556-3] 597-5 
163-2 161-9 157-1 148-8 143-6 143-3 134-6 
174-0 170-0 164-3 163-7 155-7 159-5 173-7 
159-8 158-2 169-7 161-9 170-4 170-7 174-2 
123-9 122-5 124-4 126-3 124-5 126-8 137-8 
337-5 341-5 312-0 283-7 263-4 243-6 253-9 
325-3 323-2 315-6 363-6 611-7 624-1 682-4 
184-2 187-0 160-2 145-6 130-9 137-7 132-2 
203-3 207-2 189-4 160-2 147-3 146-2 146-8 
353-7] 349-0] 270-1) 266-5} 323-1] 323-4) 269-9 
216-1 215-5 194-2 215-0 318-9 351-1 310-4 
271-9 272-1 182-4 228-8 245-5 265-4 250-0 
258-8 256-4 237°8 213-7 218-2 239-5 258-0 
192-5 193-1 166-0 140-3 128-1 128-0 129-5 
177-2 175-0 161-8 161-2 296-4 300-2 255-3 
300-9 297-2 236-0 171-3 291-0 301-9 303-0 
493-9 503-0 475-1 876-3] 1,341-1] 1,667-0] 1.234-5 
217-2 217-2 194-6 178-4 173-2 168-2 155-6 
210-3 212-3 181-1 235-5 289-6 316-8 324-4 
215-8 214-4 215-3 198-3 234-0 274-3 307-6 
219-8 220-2 217-1 241-5 361-8 431-5 435-1 
335°3 331-5 285-2 295-5 411-9 501-1 429-3 
220-4 225-0 212-0 217-0 212-1 213-4 200-0 
292-0 289-7 281-5 297-6 350-9 371-5 361-2 
287-4) 242-2) 241-7] 205-2] 181-0} 146-0} 151-7 
165-3 167-1 154-5 143-6 150-6 154-1 164-3 
86-8 86-1 93-7 90-4 95-5 94-0 90-5 
299-4] 303-9] 262-6} 236-7) 257-6] 285-7) 327-9 
230-2) 237-5) 197-2) 184-1] 173-5) 155-5] 162-0 
169-6 171-6 151-9 123-4 111-6 106-4 105-9 
143-1 144-7 137-7 136-5 129-8 133-2 128-4 
175-2} 177-3) 155-0) 119-5} 106-6 99-1 99-8 
141-6 141-8 133-2 127-3 125-2 120-0 111-7 
229-3 227-9 219-0 197-5 188-7 174-3 159-2 
114-7 115-3 110-5 110-5 107-9 106-1 97-3 
134-0 134-6 114-2 107-6 118-0 109-8 112-0 
180-0 179-9 152-2 124-7 114-2 136-9 149-6 
220-0 216-9 165-6 122-1 100-0 145-9 179-7 
228-0 228-6 201°8 155-8 149-0 169-1 174-1 
91-8 94-2 91-7 99-2 97-2 98-4 96-4 
250-6] 258-7) 235-1) 209-9] 205-4] 198*5| 185-1 
257-2 270-1 238-4 208-3 207-8 199-0 179-5 
238-0 236-6 228-7 213-0 201-3 197-5 194-7 
212-0 207-2 196-8 176-5 165-7 156-3 153-5. 
217-6 211-2 204-0 182-4 171-8 163-6 161-4 
199-6 198-2 180-0 162-6 150-5 137-7 132-4 
194-6 193-2 178-1 168-7 183-3 187-5 181-3 
158-1 157-4 148-9 134-0 128-5 125-6 124-3 
160-9 161-1 150-3 137-1 132-7 129-8 129-0: 
200-0 198-5 245-8 191-7 148-2 124-7 103-2 
151-0 149-2 141-3 126-5 121-7 120-0 119-1 
192-8 191-5 176-7 167-0 180:6 184-5 178-5. 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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7,371, or 1-8 per cent. For persons of both 
sexes, the increase was 0-7 per cent. On the 
whole, the movements (apart from those due 
to strikes) were seasonal in character, height- 
ened activity in logging being the most 
important factor in the advance among men, 
while that among women took place to a 
considerable extent in vegetable food and 
textile factories. Employment for workers of 
both sexes reached a decidedly higher level 
in trade, in which the gain was likewise 
seasonal. 

The leading firms in the nine major indus- 
tries reported the addition of 14,807 workers 
to their forces since September 1; of these, 
7,267 were men, and 7,540 were women, there 
being am increase of 0:4 per cent among the 
former sex, and of 1-7 per cent among the 
latter. The ratios in this group of indus- 
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tries were 780 men and 220 women per 1,000 
employees, as compared with 782 and 218 per 
1,000 respectively, a month earlier. 

As compared with October 1, 1946, there 
was an increase of some 8-8 per cent, in the 
number of men employed by the larger estab- 
lishments in the nine major industrial divi- 
sions, together with a gain of over 10 per 
cent in their women workers. The ratios per 
1,000 persons in recorded employment had 
then been 768 in the case of men, and 232 
in the case of women. At October 1 in earlier 
years for which data are available, the pro- 
portions of women per 1,000 persons on the 
paylists of leading industrial establishments 
in the nine major industrial groups were as 
follows:—1945, 253; 1944, 271; 1943, 262 and 
1942, 235. 


Operations of the National Employment Service 


HE balance between jobs available and 
unplaced applicants owas maintained 
throughout October, but by November 27, 
jobless workers had outnumbered the reported 
demand for labour by 58,000. However, the 
downtrend was only seasonal in nature and 
did not portend any widespread drop in 
employment levels. Buoyancy continued to 
exist in most industrial fields although the 
threat of rising living costs may cause some 
dislocation. 
Placement levels were sustained throughout 
the general field owing to the normal shifts 


in employment in October. Workers tended 
to move from agriculture and summer-active 
industries to, logging, mining, and heavy 
manufacturing. In the specialized Executive 
and Professional and the physically handi- 
capped divisions, however, seasonal down- 
trends were already in evidence. 

The sustaining influence of Christmas 
activity was expected to tide over seasonal 
slowdowns during the next two months but 
by early 1947, seasonal unemployment would 
probably reach its peak. 


TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(SOURCE: 


Form UIC 757) 








Month 





December ld sete a ee rt han. sac eines MMs aeyards 
Mécemibert 1945....c1GE . AIG... bs. BLO. Beedle 
ADE CEHIDCE ALO sD ere. enact e aie Meio cence siete ie sere 
LP Re SENG YON SET LER LAR, MR NEE 


“ 


ab See the pb wlohe esis aela ce 6 Ge v © wine a clele ohisie # eo civ « 


January, 

February, 
March, oe 
April, iS 


mee: b's) ols. s Sew ce 6.0) ele 61s 4 Suds Otel Sein & 6 OTS. © 68 8 ¢ Bite ohana 0.6 


elle teeta! «6 aNele es se evs ele els sehere.0, 0 6 9 6 © olehe 6 ve Viele WIS) 6 6 0 


May, 


miblaiel mks ais, ©) sile/'s).0'us; 01 eeisln: eles S006 6) meh) See) 60.6 0 5 She Brae) “@ 


June 


0, whey ebtale & oy oO Kies 6 a. © eleva wisiehsse woeys — 6S © biejee bio ohn ele Pe 


July 


August 


ied, Sas, m, Siskel FNS oe ele) o Busi ino 5, 61.0) 6°9 elem 06. wird 6:6. 's. 8.18 0.18 es) 6 co 


Silo iepe wislaiin et 96 eo: seum 6: Seba pie eoSRls us) w 5040 8) 't 6964088 9B elis P: 


September 
October Se 


November 


Deere NAY Re ee Se ei ae eee ane 


Coe emer re wee ere enero rsrenerssesereseseesaseses 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Male Female | Total Male Female Total 

111,090 42,272 | 153,362 43,958 28,344 72,302 
66, 008 26, 865 92, 873 141,673 38, 038 179, 711 
68, 818 38, 707 107, 525 110,465 29,003 139, 468 
54,742 34, 987 89,729 135, 956 28,221 164,177 
39, 908 32,793 72,701 155, 965 37, 140 193, 105 
36, 801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37, 994 194,814 
43,010 38,725 81,735 145, 906 35, 448 181,354 
53, 484 38, 706 92, 190 122,771 34, 192 156, 963 
62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 32,311 126,481 
59,921 35, 263 95, 184 80, 985 33, 514 114,499 
58, 862 31,219 90, 081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
70,356 40,212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85, 931 
73, 892 35, 430 109, 322 58,736 28, 585 87,321 
65, 184 27,750 92, 934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
35, 947 22,325 58, 272 82, 990 33, 584 116, 574 


Se Se ET 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Agriculture 


The pressure of agricultural labour demand 
had subsided by October. In general, sufficient 
labour had been available during the peak 
activity and little spoilage could be attributed 
directly to the shortage of manpower. The 
height of seasonal needs were met by an 
extensive program of transfers directed by the 
National Employment Service. Approximately 
13 movements were arranged involving some 
20,000 persons. Of these, 2,500 were within 
the respective province, 5,000 between prov- 
inces, and 12,500 across the United States 
border. 

Activity in October centred on completion 
of the sugar beet harvest in the middle West. 
The work force consisted largely of the Polish 
veterans allocated to the district and a few 


remaining transferees of the Prairie harvest 
excursion. 

Since the generally lower yields in agricul- 
ture had reduced farm income in several 
sections of the country, many farmers had 
turned to some type of winter employment. 
Large numbers had already entered woods 
work while others were accepting jobs in 
mining, foundries and manufacturing. 


Placements fell by almost 50 per cent 
during October to average 770 per week. At 
October 30, unfilled vacancies in agriculture 
totalled 1,058. The current low level of 
demand reflected not only a seasonal decline 
but also a much smaller call for year-round 
help. Immigration, for the most part, was 
responsible for easing the need for permanent 
help. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Vacancies Notified—The call for additional 
help decreased sharply as seasonal activity 
began to wane. Power and box car shortages 
and growing labour unrest also had had a 
depressing effect on labour demand. Thirteen 
per cent fewer vacancies were reported in 
October than in September. However, the 
effect of the reduced labour demand was 
" postponed as a sufficient number of vacancies 
were on file to meet the needs of incoming 
job-seekers, It was not expected that the full 
effect of seasonal slowdowns would be felt 
until early in 1947; Christmas activity usually 
sustains employment during November and 
December. 

An average of 28,175 vacancies were 
reported per week in October, as compared 
with 32,512 in September. The heaviest 
decline was reported in British Columbia, 
followed by substantial drops in Quebec and 
Ontario. The over-all decrease was experi- 
enced in all main industry groups with the 
exception of mining; in this group, employers 
were still extremely short of help and were 
endeavouring to attract released seasonal 
workers from other industries. 

In logging, it appeared that a full com- 
plement of labour would be secured without 
serious difficulty. Reflecting this, fewer 
advanced railway fares were being offered, and 
areas for recruiting tended to be smaller than 
in 1946. Demand in some areas had been 
reduced to skilled openings with surpluses of 
semi-skilled woodsmen reported in British 
Columbia. Indicating the easier labour situa- 
tion, unfilled vacancies stood at 21,658 at 
October 30 as compared with 44,325 one year 
before. Immigration and the greater influx 


of farm workers accounted largely for the 
more favourable situation. 


Seasonal downtrends in construction and 
transportation employment were moderate 
because of exceptionally fine weather condi- 
tions. In construction, every effort was being 
made to close in buildings so that inside work 
could continue during the winter. 

Food processing plants were active although 
untimely frosts had reduced crop yields, 
especially for tomatoes. Settlement of the 
strike in meat packing plants’ brought heavy 
demands for labour, both to replace the 
former staff who did not return and to relieve 
the pressure of the heavy stock runs when 
business re-opened. 

Depletion of vacancies on file was rapid 
during October and November. By Novem- 
ber 27, unfilled vacancies had dropped to 
58,3808—a decline of 50 per cent from the 
September peak. This situation did not 
necessarily reflect a shortage of jobs, since 
many employers, realizing the limited sources 
of manpower available, refrained from report- 
ing job openings. 


Applicants Registering—Registration of 
workers, although well below the 1946 level, 
indicated the usual seasonal increase during 
October. Transient labour which hadi assisted 
in harvesting operations during August and 
September, entered employment offices in large 
numbers. Scattered lay-offs from transporta- 
tion and construction brought in other workers, 
especially the unskilled and poorly-qualified. 
Closing of seasonal food processing plants and 
summer resorts added to the general influx of 
female workers. 
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At October 30, there were 95,829 unplaced 
applicants. Of these, 15 per cent were under 
20 years of age; 56 per cent between 20 and 
44; 18 per cent between 45 and 64; 11 per cent 
65 years of age or over. In examining the 
distribution in relation to the labour force, a 
disproportionate number of job-seekers were 
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youths, heavy labour turnover is a normal 
phenomenon since it is usual for first jobbers 
to take from one to two years to become 
established. The problem for the older worker 
was more severe because of the discriminating 
age policy of many firms. Vigorous campaigns 
against such employment practices, however, 


among the youths and older workers. Among are gradually breaking down the age barrier. 


TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT OCTOBER 30, 1947 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
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Change from 
Oct. 1, 1947 








Industry Male Female Total j|—————__—_ 
Per- 
Absolute eentave 
AGRICULTURE} BISHING 21508 (ORS, See Raa TL bo. . RI 927 131 1,058 |} —1,794 —62-9 
LogGIna 
Palpwood 1. JOR AIe FAR Ote Ce... MT, RA 18,732 12 18,744 | +3,151 +20-2 
(Aner ae eke A nM git eRe le Ole iw! ee aaa | 2,652 5 2,656 —251 —8-6 
OUMerMOgEIO Ln herten ae. Retee Lee ee eee eer. ama tele 257 1 258 +130 +101-6 
PLOUaL en Mirae ce cs Pawan Mak ce Ect eee cia acis op ois 21,640 18 21,658 +3, 030 +16-3 
MINING 
COR oh Behe seas SOME 3 to ehh aes 801 1 802 —43 —5-1 
Metallic ores 
TROMEORe 2.8L. ad eee, «wee Eee rd. ... etn 46 - 46 +19 +70°4 
Gold apts ciate W cots se ci teal izc s/c RR Ee els 5 SIN ite Coen Sica Oe 1, 686 5 1,691 —114 —6-3 
INTC CI, se octal detects ae olen Re na ee tae ea, so. hears 448 ~ 448 +8 +1-8 
Doppetn.go.. Doyaig...ospy.. later... ied... omaise 193 1 194 —127 —39-6 
Otherimetalligiores sen. cavers oct oct ae ein code sae te ee 88 - 88 —19 —17-8 
Non-metallic minerals as sc. ccimciee eine ae eee oe cs ato eee 347 2 349 —112 —24-3 
Prospecting/and oi} producing .,.... .cershrdswie . mst dl... s+ panes 45 - 45 —22 —32-8 
Oth, «ate ets Cane ee eee CPR, . MET 3, 654 9 3, 663 —410 —10-1 
MANUFACTURING 
Pood and kindred products, [0 0. ccs... seston Pe 3,219 1,792 5,011 —243 —4-6 
‘extiless apparel, G6O.tijeee . RTRs... 5 RP ak lI deernatie 2,134 8,053 10, 187 —1,472 —12-6 
Lumber and finished lumber products................ccccceeceeeeee 2,232 319 2,05 —670 —20-8 
Pulp and paper products and printing..................0.c0eceeeeeee 997 773 1,770 —588 —24-9 
Chemicals and alhiediproducts:5.c..08, . hse ae lel teks chaLh Loeb. 412 270 682 —146 —17°6 
Productsiot petroleum andcoali..4 Fee ts cree ce eee be Selehicle bask. 97 11 108 —81 —42-9 
UO Der PLOdUCtS AGE Eee ce tase scuk cote s Ooch has ot ae otis 127 174 301 — 233 —43-6 
Weather’ and Products rc cciccckecote reek ee I, Ee LAER 348 619 967 —211 —17-9 
wtone, clay aud glass ProduUcts.:...<.sbescccrs sods: tc necss the cs sae 543 68 611 —210 —25-6 
Tronsandiateelianid productah access aie ee ae ea 1,314 150 1,464 —521 — 26-3 
INOM-TORCGUS MEGAIS © Sesion et sce te aes oh ine aos oats ene ee Tee 812 141 953 —659 —40-9 
Mao DINOL yi ae <eka ce re ener ae abe See cc bse icte ae eM NE 1,118 323 1,441 —757 —34-5 
Transportation equipment. ...ck fem. dshitns ae. oc tlto es ee ck athe 914 31 945 —316 —25-1 
Miscellaneous, dmoe tabs oh tee ts os occa t nels dite Mtwincda Mie bee 409 406 815 —129 —13-7 
See Pe aa caraedaearireica settebckerrt Rares dere PIE ASG Hes cree raeae beter ses 14,676 13,130 27,806 | —6, 236 —18-3 
SON SER UOTION ie os hs tin ors 5:5 SE Rae ei eat ane te wee Adee Ces hos DEERE 11,392 26 11,418 —3,574 —23-8 
FURAN SPORTATION sis. 6.94 etree o s.cle a tiaren eerie Sate Aten DN ba doe hey SAL ERERES 24212 58 2,270 —858 —27-4 
CoMMUNICATION AND OTHER Pusiic UTMitins.................ce0eeees 976 263 1, 239 —203 —14-1 
TRADE 
WiHoles ale AVA ate ee eesh, FERS oor, nl ns nritenine dimer on SORE RAEE 1,550 581 2,181 —322 —13-1 
Tee eG a cs Oe liv ts eee ON Affe | CO a Pst eee Tee aaa Ys 2,648 3,525 6,173 —1,049 —14-5 
DRT a. AST eiky ag eee Sa RENE Wer ee ees 4,198 4,106 8,304 —1,371 —14-2 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, REAL ESTATB::....5..00c00cccccececececcecenges 1,064 678 1,742 —352 —16-8 
SERVICE 
PRTG MARINE: cei rt hiokved mie mhisteh Oth eee ae) ere aaa Aen eRe 724 2,057 —A475 —18.8 
DOMESTIC. Se cccdemiie tees out tree teehee hac eo Rea ARES 91 3,496 3, 687 —349 —8-7 
POPSONGIE Ly vecicso totes rovers sate Rete = A oie Ok EE aa ee 5 ALA RSSE 807 2,927 3, 734 —2,402 —39-2 
Custom and repair.............. 2 Oe Se 5b ee ek eee eee 1,055 135 1,190 —32 —21-2 
Other servile one. eee teen re nein een bid CARA ATER LER 1,052 2,047 3,099 | —1,340 —30-2 
4,438 9,329 13,767 —4, 886 —26-2 
MAL ES Te wR GER ST y yilaleleroty Whee ornate Cees ak ee ue tO RES Rene eee ee eS es 
65,177 27,748 92,925 | —16,654 —15-2 
JANOS Clg (ope Bela e Ae OA a a Sak 0G ENCE CORMAN oe bce 
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The unskilled group weighed heavily among 
those out-of-work at October 30. Over one- 
third of the men on file were registered for 
labouring jobs while many others had only 
partial skills. A similar problem existed 
among women workers, with a large propor- 
tion of the semi-skilled registering in the 
clerical trades. The distribution of unplaced 
applicants, by occupation, in given in 
Table III. 

Applications for employment during October 
averaged 32,053 per week, as compared with 
31,091 and 26,460 during September and 
August respectively. The number remaining 
on file continued below the 100,000 mark 
throughout October, but by November 27 had 
advanced to 117,000. 

Referrals—The normal shifts in employ- 
ment which occurred during October kept 
referral activity at a high level. Initial lay- 
offs from slackening seasonal industries were 
directed towards logging and industries which 
could not acquire sufficient help during the 
summer months. Referrals rose by 57 per 
cent in logging, 27 per cent in mining, and 8 
per cent in construction. The service industry 
also benefited from the easier labour market; 
referrals increased by four per cent to bring 
the current level to slightly beyond that of 
1946. Immigration, both from European 
Displaced Persons camps and the United 
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Kingdom, had: helped to ease labour shortages 
in the service trades. 

Referrals averaged 24,887 per week during 
October as against 24,881 and 27,881 one month 
and one year before respectively. 

Referral activity, in relation to the supply 
of workers, indicated a substantial deteriora- 
tion during October. In October, 46 per cent. 
of available applicants (those on file at the 
beginning together with those registered 
during the period) were referred to job- 
orders as compared with 52 per cent in 
September. In relation to the number of 
jobs available, however, referrals continued at 
almost a constant level. During October, 45 
per cent of available vacancies received 
referrals as against 46 per cent in September. 

Placements—Placements during October 
had not yet indicated signs of seasonal down- 
trends. The greater placement activity in 
logging, mining, and construction offset the 
slackening in manufacturing hirings. Place- 
ments remained steady in all provinces except 
British Columbia. By sex, hirings kept the 
same level for men, while a slight downward 
movement was indicated for women. An 
average of 15,275 persons (10,849 male and 
4426 female) were placed each week in 
October. 

The problem of geographical dislocation 
impeded placement work. ‘Available labour 


TABLE III.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATIONS AND BY SEX, 
AS AT OCTOBER 30, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers..............0.0esec0e5 
Clerical, Workers;.2. bathed... ck getee cca sade e pees tine 
Sales'Workers.2... domme cee hd eee aa 


IORIRONS 5h Ss vaisis ius. Rinerad pictus « Setaisie Mie ite ae) ee ce kes 
Agriculture and.Pishing,; 042...) qian cin: do AA ae Vode cece 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.............ccceceeeceecees 
Food and kindred products bs. .si)¢ sacsleees canine edoaasves 
‘Textiles clothing, .et0.;5....t ae cee ee ee ee 
Lumber and wood ‘prodicts:.....@h). onc... se. cena + sie 
Pulp, paper and printing 5.0.06 eons coeds Aes Heelers hecas.s 3/0 
Leather’and' products! 214 ct... oc se ee ee en ae ee 
Stone, clay and glass products...........c..cecceeceeceee 
Metalworking fernct or csck aoe Se PO ete eee ener 
Klectrical aie. eh. SE eee. Pecans 
Transportation equipment, 0.€.C............5ceceeee ce ees 
TING geahensie she eR BS eons we He od CEN Pe cede evide 
Construction(%.). dea ent ee e e . ieai neeee, ee! 
Transportation (except seamen)..............-ceeeeecees 
Communication and public utility..................0008- 
LPad@iand Service... <.. os eee ahs | en tee 


POrOMmel ss cesses hevee cece eee ene 


Lumber and lumber products. 0.00... .066000ssssccecees 
Metalworking............: Nae SS aaa es 32 Ab i BR Sb 
Constriebion.. bit cateateit Lan ato arcs he 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1, 184 413 1,597 3,491 815 4,306 
1, 564 3,985 4,649 5,575 11,099 16, 674 
2, 138 Leere7pa 3, 904 2,924 4,643 7,567 
1, 446 7,744 9,190 8,425 5,665 14,090 
118 6 124 927 5 932 
924 67 991 1,325 61 1,386 
36, 527 7,124 43,651 19, 641 3, 849 23, 490 
BHO 88 460 415 219 634 
1,010 5, 737 6, 747 379 1,793 Qoulthe 
21,690 21,706 1, 100 4 1,144 
288 151 439 219 156 375 
156 322 478 568 327 895 
90 8 98 51 12 63 
1, 855 49 1, 904 8,395 218 3,613 
283 31 314 470 78 548 
51 1 52 302 86 388 
1,444 - 1,444 384 - 384 
4,856 ~ 4,856 2,943 2 2,945 
908 3 9il 3,813 24 3, 837 
131 - Tol 105 2 107 
488 326 814 512 363 875 
2,275 340 2,615 3,344 389 8,733 
84 9 9 400 66 466 
546 43 589 1, 241 70 1.31 
21, 288 7,540 28, 828 22,422 4,962 27,384 
2,591 1,580 4,171 560 723 1, 283 
1,007 109 1 L1G 610 106 716 
1/205 125 1,340 628 116 744 
6, 966 6, 968 2,642 1 2,643 
9,509 5, 724 15, 233 17,982 4,016 21,998 
65, 184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95,829 
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tended to be concentrated in areas distant 
from labour shortages. During periods of 
high seasonal activity, the situation was 
obscured but as activity began to taper off, 
the problem again came to the fore. In 
general, demand was centred in Ontario and 
Quebec while available workers were regis- 
tered in the Maritimes, British Columbia, and, 
to a lesser extent, the Prairie provinces. 

Reflecting this, a greater number of place- 
ments were effected by transferring labour 
from outside areas. During October, slightly 
more than 500 transfers were effected each 
week, representing four per cent of placement 
activity. The majority were moved to 
logging and mining camps. In addition, the 
Nova Scotia movement of workers to Ontario 
industries continued although at a somewhat 
slower pace than that of the early months of 
1947. 

As job opportunities began to dwindle, a 
larger number of workers accepted short-time 
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positions. Thirteen per cent of all placements 
during October were casual, that is, less than 
seven days duration in length. These were 
scattered throughout all industries, although 
more marked in the domestic service and 
trade groups. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, from January, 
1937, to date:— 





PLACEMENTS 

Year Regular Casual Totals 

JOSH SAAS TRS, GRes 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1938s tral on. eas cnrte. « 256, 1384 126,161 382,295 
LLCS pec ata inn AB Anat aie 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
TOS Ree oe 320,090 155,016 475, 106 
1O40 4. . Pepe... cers sh sree 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
NE Di, ply Oe eae apr ir are 809,983 85, 638 895,621 
1Q4SRM CERES. gO Pek 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
1064s. . ctrl 3 c.cap der betes 1,693,119 46,798 1,739, 917 
194 Gere rs Ramee tee 1,445, 692 47,889 1,498,581 
IS4GEREOA: Sie RE 785,593 73, 819 859, 412 
1947 (43 weeks)....... 576, 604 82,455 659, 059 





Special Placements 


Seasonal influences were already beginning 
to affect the placement of handicapped 
workers. With the freer flow of workers it 
appeared that employers were more reluctant 
to accept the incapacitated worker. Place- 
ments dropped from 1,202 in the August 15- 
September 13 period to 1,148 during the 
comparative September-October dates. At the 
same time, the number unplaced began to 


grow. At October 13, handicapped workers 
on file numbered 3,779 as against 3,520 one 
month before. 

Aside from the seasonal aspect, however, 
absorption of the physically handicapped has 
been encouraging. During the first ten months 
of 1947 over 12,000 were placed, resulting in 
a reduction of 2,996 in the number unplaced. 
As a result of the keen attention given to 


TABLE IV.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS AS 
REPORTED BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1947 


(Source. Form UIC 751) 











Weekly Average 





Industr : 

yi Roser Referrals | Placements 

IAGTICUICULOTAN UES MIND ae aati ete see cere ans COT WAAL eiclcee belee ne sas ce ucleinecseeee yess 769 847 770 
NOPD Gish hike z Pees sox. SLs Bitte Re oil MS able ob Ca.s THOS «SRS, CDOT. See 3,602 973 601 
BVLSRD Le ems reyere cette Aree aie tore etee ark tree cieie eterna sore ore ace ertie epevn cs: fa, cloreta cinttas Siacmbeus dideate’ <Sta a5 828 695 447 
MAnUENGhUrin gS SON Te eet sc cette petals AIRED athe cet ccetee es techeweeestie 8,278 7,540 4,415 
Food:and, kindred products wd ds tepbacbcckmakid © s actin ts 6 folds ees Oe Pa 1, 836 1,342 690 
OX titles ADDATOT CLO. e Stites ae te ene ee Ce RON Sieeee oes. 5iolaleing Site) 6 Hiein® Se We nae 1,544 1,032 583 
Lumber and finished lumber products.........0.ccccccecsccceccccvccccesccescseess 822 794 519 
HUD An DAaper DEOCUCES ANG DELNULDG: scars 559 tue exons se) 6 6 sisteeleag nna ca othe sepeoss 603 539 322 
@hemicalssind allied products... TOMAR o's ee le wns See ea Palen Sela 283 304 162 
Procductsiok petroleumian Gicoaley &. acht > se ck OLS Tes we: se wees RSs + cater ee 63 74 34 
Rub Derm procdueus. Seaside « ate ns, ds core a Sart eiils «eee c snes seve bees se e.ce 65.2 109 110 67 
Heather and producte ss... nee cries ties ote S Pieces Serine ao. 's w RODS ROR ISTE 175 137 75 
Stoneselaysand ‘zlass! products. sak nes dere MO tea whe ein 5 ocaie ous milsinsles eSieise.s n9:s 231 253 133 
Drom andasteel, SHG: DOUCHE acs ainsi eyes + Kua aresuae or sclht os o.s cco notes Mee eles 581 784 445 

IN OM TELFOUSITICCAIST Oath: Mere ae ed ele ¢ Saree Toe ts bees toi 0.0 Tatars Meeboo Brace ate Aalotey: 363 437 296 
MESCRINOTS es te cio t ches eee RT as vena eta ts >} dic: Sc os eee ee siesice sade saree 773 814 452 
EPPAnSPOrbatiOMed ULDMICNY... Soraccclece scmldcies > seine siside 000s 2 oe ste b bE ee Eeaaiaiyen « qe 640 669 501 
Miscellaneous aan cit att tides « ebtiies b saat sere tenets, Fy Seas + Nas oe elalets eps aites'es GE 255 251 136 
MEONSUTUCEION motte ce eee Cree Ok ee ee eee Tos See OG 65.5.0.515.0: EL OEE eae sc sO eee 4,462 4,066 2,881 
APrarsportation emer Awe Nee ils tele: . Pee See CEES. DARE «. < sceie TE asilen ane ow eaiee 1,190 1, 236 808 
Communication and other public utilities.tm-. dacecde cos ys0s 0 acdcs cess seeder semesters: 254 262 139 
AYEGG thst Ae. Pee, SS: PT NEFICEe cit Cane RIL Silat o dais c's Chere. valem ee defile « Sree bes 3,409 3, 882 2,011 
Rinanees insurance -TeAWestatOlmees iirc coos se SOTAG Ss bisow s c's Sie ss « ree e's aloh te alee otore 400 450 210 
Publicrand professionali service ver ak . bie Fuh kes AG). oars SUS shoo s ce SEPM. Peis « ML 1,498 1, 483 930 
LO PHOY SOL VICE Me ee ee cs a ee eee oes Mit No bs ake 0 RIOR ike Wie ails gs Ltete alee fete 4, 254 4,300 2,833 
PAT STACLUB ELLOS oy, oscie/0 a cesta ore one 'ein so bcd SARE AO as Re SER EAS oo a chee LOR AME Bt oR on oe 28,944 25,734 16,045 
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the problem by Special Placement officers, 
many persons who had never previously been 
employed, were placed in jobs over the last 
few months. 

The Youth Employment Centre in Toronto 
which deals exclusively with first jobbers and 
those under 21 years of age, reported some 
difficulty was encountered in placing youths 
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lacking education and work experience. The 
problem was currently aggravated by the drift 
of farm workers to the cities. The seriousness 
of this problem is concealed greatly by the 
prevailing high employment levels, but should 
employment fall to any large extent the 
situation may become acute. 


Executive and Professional Offices 


In the executive and professional field, sea- 
sonal downtrends were already in evidence. 
Placements fell sharply from the all-time high 
recorded: in September. The more plentiful 
supply of executive and professional per- 
sonnel, due in part to immigration, and the 
more selective attitude of the employers, 
affected the hiring rate. Reflecting this, the 
qualifications requested, as against the salaries 
offered, were becoming more strict. Also 
there was a tendency for demand to shift to 
out-of-town areas as fewer job opportunities 
were made available in urban centres. 

Occupational dislocation was a problem at 
Executive and Professional offices. Registra- 
tions weighed heavily in the selling and 
specialized administrative groups; demand 
accented the technical fields. There were 
vacancies available for sales work on a 
commission basis, but applicants preferred the 


salary plan. In the engineering field a 
persistent demand existed in practically all 
centres; few applicants were suitably qualified. 

Placements during October averaged 59 per 
week, which, although 21 per cent below the 
September level equalled that reported in 
October, 1946. Reporting of vacancies showed 
both a yearly gain and a monthly decline; 
at October 30, there were 1,536 continuing on 
file. 

The inflow of applicants during, October 
maintained a high level, averaging 316 per 
week. The slower placement rate resulted in 
a steady accumulation of workers; by the 
month-end, 2,303 executive and professional 
applicants remained on file. 

Plans were already being laid at executive 
and professional offices to compile lists of jobs 
for university graduates and undergraduates 
for the 1948 season. 


Veterans 


Two years after hostilities concluded, less 
than 23,000 veterans were registered for work 
at employment offices—slightly less than two 
per cent of the total number discharged. The 
initial stages of rehabilitation, therefore, 
appeared to have passed with no serious 
unemployment developing. Unplaced veterans 
at their peak (‘March, 1946) totalled about 
83,000, but within a five-month period the 
number had been almost halved despite con- 
tinuing high levels of demobilization. 

Seasonal influences and chronic unemploy- 
ment areas accounted for the bulk of veterans 
seeking work at employment offices. How- 
ever, many veterans were appearing on the 
labour market who had been released from 
the stop-gap positions accepted immediately 
upon discharge. The tasks of rehabilitation 
such as training, reconstruction planning, 
rehabilitation liaison work, etc. required a 
large working force and, at this phase of 
reconversion neared completion, staffs were 
rapidly being disbanded. Labour turnover 


also increased work applications, especially in 
highly competitive industrial centres such as 
Toronto and ‘Montreal. Applications for 
employment were sustained at around 6,000 
per week during the peak of employment and 
at about 8,000 during the winter slump. 

Of the 22,982 veterans unplaced at the end 
of October, 14,011 or 39 per cent had not 
been on file two weeks before, indicating that 
a large number had only recently been thrown 


into the labour market. The unplaced 
veterans were concentrated mainly in four 
areas, Vancouver, Halifax, Winnipeg, and 
Saint John. These districts accounted for 


approximately 50 per cent of those on file. 

Placement of veterans averaged 3,415 per 
week during October, sustaining the August 
and September levels. Since the beginning of 
1947, 24 per cent of all placements effected 
by employment offices had been for veterans; 
a total of 161,400 ex-servicemen were placed 
during this period. 
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Regional Analysis 


The following regional analysis is based on 
reports received from National Employment 
Service offices throughout the country. The 
report covers the month of October, 1947. 


Maritime Region 


General employment held up well during 
the period with fine weather favouring in- 
dustrial progress. Labour requirements for 
logging operations were relatively small. 


Agriculture—The harvest of the two prin- 
cipal Maritime crops, potatoes and apples, was 
completed. New Brunswick potato growers 
reported a bumper year and an adequate 
work force. A large portion of the tubers 
were being transported to Halifax and Saint 
John for shipment to South America and Cuba. 
Prince Edward Island potato growers were 
assisted by 800 men brought in principally 
from Cape Breton Island. This proved a very 
successful movement. Some of the men re- 
mained on the Island and an effort was being 
made to place others in New Brunswick at 
. woods work, railway maintenance or construc- 
tion, rather than have them return to their 
own area where opportunities were limited. 

In the Annapolis Valley, approximately 500 
men from outside points were supplied to 
assist in the picking and packing of an apple 
crop of about a million and one-quarter 
barrels. 


Fishing—Heavy catches of sardines were 
reported in the Bay of Fundy and cannery 
employees and fishermen had promise of con- 
tinuing employment. for some time. 


Logging—Maritime operators predicted a 
lower lumber cut this winter and a possibility 
of some marginal operators being forced out 
of business. This would leave the more stable 
and better equipped operators in the field. 
The prevailing international financial situation 
was reflected in an unsettled export market 
for lumber. However, it was not regarded as 
serious as new markets were being explored. 

A heavy cut of pulpwood was anticipated, 
although the shortage of freight cars was caus- 
ing increasingly serious hold-ups. It was feared 
that if the supply did not show marked im- 
provement soon, there would be a widespread 
lay-off of cutters and handlers. 


Mining—General coal mining had shown 
considerable improvement, the larger com- 
panies reporting a marked falling off in 
absenteeism and only a few small local tie- 
ups. No difficulty was encountered in supply- 
ing the requirements of companies as they 


arose except in the Minto area. The need 
there was for qualified pick miners. 

A gradual increase in output was noticed 
throughout the region and Union officers were 
stressing the necessity of even greater pro- 
duction im order to qualify for the 40c per 
day increase as provided for in the working 
agreement. 

Manufacturing —Manufacturers had _ been 
affected by material shortages, mainly sheet 
metal and channels. In some cases these 
searcities had been partially made up by pur- 
chases from other countries which had 
increased the cost of production considerably. 
The prevailing power shortage had also proved 
a severe hindrance. For example, production 
in the Saint John Sulphide Plant had been 
put on a part-time basis during the month 
and was expected to have an adverse effect 
on winter activity. The company was instal- 
ling a turbine generator to produce their own 
power but it would not be in operation until 
the end of the year. 

With the exception of a foundry in the New 
Glasgow area which was on strike, large steel 
manufacturing industries were working at full 
capacity and orders were on hand to keep 
them busy for several months. It was expected 
that 200 more men would be hired when a 
steel company in the Sydney area began the 
extension of their coke oven department. 

Shoe factories were operating at a high level 
but it was expected that higher prices would 
reduce consumer demand. 

Constructton—There was a_ noticeable 
tapering off in all branches of construction— 
the completion or cancellation of contracts, 
or material shortages, were responsible for the 
cut-back. The cement shortage had been 
acute in Nova Scotia. 

Local offices reported an increase in the. 
number unemployed, particularly the un- 
skilled; there were also indications of further 
heavy lay-offs in November. In some areas 
there continued to be a brisk demand for car- 
penters, bricklayers and plasterers. 


Quebec Region 


The prolonged fine weather had delayed the 
seasonal decline in many industries. Logging 
was gaining momentum, 5,000 more men being 
in camps at the end of October than at the 
same time last year. 

Agriculture—Harvesting operations had 
been completed, reports indicating that yields 
were far below those of normal years. Fall 
ploughing was under way but was being 
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hampered by the exceedingly dry condition Mining—Prospecting had been carried on 
of the land. at a high level especially in the new Quebec- 

The movement of farmers to woods opera- Labrador and Bachelor Lake areas. Producing 
tions was taking place earlier than usual. mines in Western Quebec were in dire need 


Logging —Lumbering operations were very of underground workers and were warmly 
active, reporting adequate crews at most supporting immigration into this industry. 
POL. Diping YOctGb ck, P1000 2tnen Siwete* onrhavnornd’ Mincablitd dina received ‘alese 
added to the number engaged in woods opera- ; ; ’ , 
tions. At the end of the period there were 5,000 to 100 mine beginners during October which 
more men in the camps than at the same time was expected to be a great help to them in 


last year. a few months. 
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spansccutoncas OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS OCTOBER 3 
TO OCTOBER 30, 1947 
(Source U.I.C. 751) 
Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of During to ——__—_—_———_—————} end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island..................0c0e000 547 114 676 513 910 26 427 
Charlottetown: «8% s.54 05.4 Benssesent dee os 287 105 478 353 367 23 545 
SumImerside.ja0t. stds ons sae eelets cag Mee aas 260 9 198 160 543 3 182 

IWova Scotiawn 52 t.ch oie ois sds ORs oven depos: 3,002 1,214 5,839 4,105 2,127 221 8,785 
AimMberst Sccccunc Be av henge Meee e cree eee. 51 4 130 64 40 1 300 
BTIOLOWASOL eeu eace reas AO or OES Sot ks 21 28 143 28 2 3 188 
IPartmouths.....4 SRL Ie a. GAA. 3. a BR 113 93 279 119 65 16 463 
GlaceBayec. 2c PaRe. code ait ccs be eee ae 106 2 380 290 101 4 772 
EL OITEA KO eee toh oat oe soa Hoe bs bocd sees 6 975 647 1, 687 985 444 48 2,579 
ENVOTREBSIN S. ick. Mtb cha ss ae Mele asses aa etheas 17 pa bot Wee: 87 53 1g Pi abock eee 147 
Kentville sae. oak atde oda iy de hc deme Beets ox 315 185 252 167 355 3 262 
DTVELpPOOlL A seen aitrnes does abe eee east: 22 8 150 35 UB) les aso Oe 226 
News Glascow th fR0 cc cc cd Red BIR. ss 677 29 939 993 613 48 750 
New Waterford. }i895..5 cide Rhea. 513 BRR: 51 13 124 125 Soi ies £. . elles Bile 
INOREMISY. ANY. bas base tae Mes cs aa cae Oe eo 52 16 134 80 32 9 202 
PiCCOUAR A Ps be eas OR san Ue ees 53 3 120 71 CV fall) SS 154 
DSOrine Wee ay sch Wee 064 croc Getteaeee ae Rene oc 22 1 95 29 20) Re Senco 237 
SV GQUCVHI cs she des oF cub OMe ckeas cache eee 312 33 534 669 210 86 959 
Shek IMTINES «kM s civc ois AMM cco ccc dettra es 41 2 210 134 SB. le oases 351 

Re Sr Ae AME e's ox tals ROR oa Sees ae 159 140 297 226 80 3 233 
Yanan ShelbeEte acs 'c cicts Bos ects as ee ares 15 10 278 37 10; eee cee 650 

New: Bruns wiek 205.946.0060 de Baas ce co Ae as 3,941 3,736 3,936 2,245 1,393 180 3,930 
Bathursy wees .t BI cic ch ROR cc. Rs 2 168 128 18 Gy | Hose tee 174 
Campbell toni. ct haus 12 0b Adds dere vgs hess 1,276 1,050 245 235 92 38 168 
i GTMAUMESLOM nares Hees «4 os do Fst aeeeds ewes 40 179 55 16 132.55 0...5 4 75 
Eired@rietomeee.4- RR soos sack ate cada dumebees:s 207 169 202 182 135 1 125 
Minto, Nett BER coc. OR ce RR. 41 56 61 50 5D, WAP es ccmasend 29 
Moncton. a> 6 RR abow <tc Bana a os demas 920 897 1,709 853 553 50 1,408 
ING WEASEL Cranach Ae nde sth Sie wuss ogee: 169 155 62 36 16. fo.s, cece 157 
BLT UU OL wen Oe: We wens s cna Mie vob aes de Moses 900 728 1,209 652 362 90 1,617 
StS Stephenewrac. tke. ..055ch HP wots cae Bee eek 45 96 108 60 25) | 0. 2 BRR 113 
SUSSORe EE i. ct OR alsin OM wwe awe ds Mess 59 42 52 48 36 1 40 
Woodstock: 2) BERS s..ch Shans cade moees 259 196 105 95 LOOF Ree ees nate 24 

Meh ee Wee iss 5 6h ARs ch RR OR. 28,546 30,163 28,034 21,644 11,858 1,036 23,218 
BS DESTOSE ti ho Le ENG cial Sek Mobs 28 hs wale BOs es 191 64 143 129 117 63 
Beauliarn Ors aks Hee seeks uh Meek cis os ote ee oc 131 23 201 136 192. (ire aed 160 
Buckingham iyi ee. eee Se eet oe ee os 186 161 153 90 aye al ie eee 121 
Causapasdal:...c.4 eesbs. och dear sss MOS L. tw 205 23 4 ie ESS ree a 73 
Chandler Aaeenn, 2.4.56 Aaa. ce BOs 502 572 26 JOR WEE oe et Be st kane 76 
CHICO SR Pia cach Saks ne 1 ds Bee sas 2,350 2,168 353 297 220) We 8 a 207 
CORTIGOOK Mo atcek Rath sare eile Oka ake hereon 327 298 49 36 DAE Pere ees 44 
Dotbeawtys Wert 1 BRS. 3.6. cart. SOR 62 84 45 24 8: 2 seen 7s 
Drumniondvilleth Ob ccc b hes oa oats ote 249 101 401 257 165: 2, 2Rtat ae 361 
Bast Arigus Vier: AG8 ....2b See v4n avd Soon 104 56 169 85 677 cc h ee. 98 
arn nati icc 488 ais ssc ede les oot ehe Meee 52 139 38 23 p15 9 ee ee 35 
Gran yet. nie Reo cb Ri eR, 130 194 186 139 77 if 125 
EL lee. 54 WPS a set MER he 3 SO. 577 336 791 435 240 2 970 
JOLMCETOP ic Soca dR shee OE cnn Ged ecs 264 281 266 178 86 8 279 
a) ON CIUITORE 5 5. aia. arate 70's al Nass oes Peete e's 89 59 116 45 Sark 2. bai 152 
AL QC TCO ce ites oo sb Mes v8 6 Rte en 98 74 112 118 OLS oem 134 
Ha Mal bales. sack Gee ose ce cb See) iasodoo aes. 115 62 (9 41 BU Aa| ke seen ee 114 
US GILT ve oe 8 1), Se A eS Sa 1,179 1, 299 79 68 BUTS, | ee 68 
UPSET, Hee ietatics on eid td Ree ae ae 216 305 398 180 SIPG tek eee 648 
EOWUISOVIUNE = bcc d ROA aio'sts sb ROR 2 ee ete AO 45 58 64 29 O72 2. 78 

ZO) AR. STORCH oi RONEN A: °c EERE Ale); 153 129 87 98 62:1, Ara es 84 
MPN EY Veo De, Sets Se |, nei ae Rae 939 1,782 51 26 25 las ao 53 
Miao anti. 2 sia tet severe ee ec nie ede iter 103 82 403 341 3k aaa cea 47 
Mount Lauriers) 29%. cece ee. . Se eens: 368 242 36 31 LSe) Rae 40 
Mion tim agen yc .6 62 008 oso Bitte bc tothe, Steak 89 249 154 46 RY (OIEBE cre 3. 95 
BYONtred ns co ccach Mets cee Oke ceed ames: 12, 812 12, 489 14,471 12, 259 6, 608 945 9,217 
Plessis valle. j22) Sete a OE CLABES 81 32 49 34 20 7 37 
RortcAlined 2.08 Bees cuanto ees 119 345 49 20 15: erate 88 46 
Quebec He. fo vz «| ea! ar ae a 1, 827 1,036 See 2,337 1,029 10 4,589 
PICO TA ONG os oot tein ss otic’ baccitcr cackeroas 55 66 53 36 19 "4 29 
RUM OUSKA Sorc ad hc. oe oct Me oh ck te we 124 1,976 115 54 ay Pewee 8 114 
pivice dw-Loupsctlt.. ROS a aS Ot ee o23 444 105 44 26), (te ee 189 
Sandee ee Ee ce ee Se eee ee es . 686 508 666 409 262) eae eee 132 

Ste. Abate ih ee enee. Foe LS SR 103 173 ea 92 Cia aee ate ee 43 
Ste. Anne de. Bellevire........c5.- beso. des: 58 48 57 36 ZA le, ot 66 
StEDNELCSC F5, . SOROS. Oe ee mE | nee ole Meera 128 152 172 126 120b ast, 98 
St. Georgés de Beatives,....:.288 21.00 4. toad 48 88 103 73 39 24 74 
St. Ebyacinthe:...t Ol. «a. 05. bn ss oh ee 148 176 299 206 107 4 393 
SeiJean 7, AOR TUBRe I). SHORE. 249 283 567 282 1 8 Te eee. 158 
St. Jerome... ns, adtMbee aoa Po bcicn ea Beveons 239 85 362 238 182")... aes 265 
St. Joseph-d“Almaven 2.28 Cait. ob lee oe 48 28 60 24 1 |e oe 76 
Shawinigan, Falls): PSl. 20... CBRicc 0s oe Mees « 294 43 547 343 p19 i eS ce 738 
Sher brooke.....s.0:0.4< Me Aeve sw sie th she» che Meek 603 288 596 617 363 PH 189 
Borel sh Bios cee ce een re sete ris lee Seas 208 79 284 186 139} 345s 271 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of During to —_ end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular period 

Quebec—Con. 
‘Rhotionds Mines 07a 0 a ee 136 126 246 226 82 243 
Three Rivers... 4 Ree... We cc. FE. 418 207 739 694 197 1, 403 
Vali diOrssthn ) Stiibciseen are bien 921 20213 265 187 OOH peennprenies 96 
Valley field. ..... 4 SRE sou SOLD. O88. 186 97 3o0 185 13 ell Sexe ae 438 
Victoriaville, .. 14a on ce et ee OR 136 158 128 70 Gi Mis cin Seen 117 
Ontario. F866. FRR 49,879 44,052 45,579 41,683 23,185 27,735 
AYTDITGE oa gs cmc bd Mice » cache Be can «hE at 71 29 38 
Dare Se cemeie Ws = saci ited. ce te ee MMOL! REST Pe peOOneue OG dL. OID es 70 
caso overe oO 386 
ae ee 47 
wees sae 53 
372 
206 
ose. 39 
230 
ci uk Me Sats either eaniatoiveniertcive peared Sawer sn eee ces 46 
ssid) s uate bereyers e's: MOE e soos Gees | MOO! °F BRAG | PeOO ut Orn wr Rm Pen ae 72 
shot optrate tee R RO act 493 
wih) <i eisge 0 0 SE MES 0 03si0''s 6: SRM a's 0.0 eee enclecf ) SOO | F MmeoO | Ed. <Oul wes dhs OSiivw « oe uu 40hloce tccy ede 34 
Pigeon ali eniecorbhiehs tees lerclicvane ferehell levaieyalanalane emcee || MRO — BeMVP Li. |. Beuthanniudcall tom acaba sebolt el ptsame bcune RELA Leen oe 8 
Sy Ae ts. See Ameren SEN Esm SP wee ee Hes 148 
<inait fe Mm bMe pales DMIs «o.com eteend, Lee lon| LIPA4R ) pS TOT aT OR |. ylies 49 
ssw EEA cis favs. oiacele Aokic «owls Seemed ee 240 
ng nliniainieisinelttebeeseieenie)siaishe Ate ko, «, aA ect ee moot. CMGLA TL S146 Get Tte el ZO ene 77 
Caneaone Natl vais js Rei at < sons Bee 32 
Godenm@hic 4. i, Mee se, oR RE Le 48 
Kael sncxh oss EM oe crest Meds ss <dtdte dss] | meee | PUBSSS | Le 4d6 4, eo ok odd ee 198 
Hamilton. (3) fen 2 kee 2,465 
FLA WECADUEY wsisia BOR ak aoe ck Me cp ees dotted. | ERO). PASO TOPS Tee eer ee ae 175 
Ingersoly, . 3. BLOR. POOR iS & 23 
Kapuskastag. #1140; ..00... Ue... Oe Pee? | | GESe Ce tar aa ae es ee 10 
Kenora Fe. iy PAG... BR cs. PSR. PRS Te 0B, 0 bk di ON 15 bie 
Kingston... ..:0c. ke... tae ee 587 
Kirkland akes:8.. fcas- 5 eee oho es 251 
Kitchener—Waterloo...)....0.0.06 0.0. cc eed. 143 
Leamington’... S824... 2 80h. ee eh 250 
1 UL eens 3 ae a ae oe) een ee Mt ee ee | Md Dane Oe 104 
Tastoweli09 icc (ees lo Seni ce: cn 18) |. ac seeks: 37 
condos eee eee 675 
Midlatid 5.09 292s tenn cb RE ee OE Lt eS | PRB La tOs io Pio ol, eonie nse elt 48 
Napates.225. 272 One tvs. SMe oer eer ee PAE dL 1, 20h lac aRE oe phew den nveeuasneniae 65 
Newmarket... 0802. 4.... 8 2he.. RTs. PROS | PR Led ez gathers 54 
New: Loronto nwt + -deser ee 432 
Niagara Falls. ... 3.001... ;...4: 008)... 339 
NortheBay.e0 A ee 112 
Orillia Bier herd Rash MORE ahs oa. eee 179 








4 leper ee epee © 

Sudburyosissd oR od A eee 652 
Tillsonburg.02 (40: oer ean, re, eee 59 2 99 7 AR uhineh aby ort 38 

AE TATS (5c ve korea RE, ae eee 448 
Borontokd £20 FOG ss PRE 5,531 
Trentont judo. i. 4. 30bip. aoet ML... ct Ae. EOS | «TBO T. $4490)... 5 2001... | 408i). . ed teran 80 
Walkertonverrnettave res) Rte ee | or ees] «| INDO eed cee og 37 
Wallaceburg. ....4.$38......) 2881... . 4) SE. 90 
Wolland, is. 2:cceh hss renter coe ie 441 
Weston... see eawiede FO ss «ns LOO pass]: | 60} | MRT | 0. Shad Op. [oe ao lame eet, 174 
Windsor soi UO rag econ ee aceinenah 3,059 
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Vacancies Placements 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of During to end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 

Manitoba. se: ronal: 6s. a). fea. 4a eithe 7,126 5,125 9,394 7,839 3,055 1,409 6,142 
STAN GOL aa he dae sebasde iets hs oteratts «sme sacks 518 475 464 454 2007 | TA LG98 a8 337 
Dadphin’,. Wye Mae eto elte Pek eee eee ne Te 94 126 273 213 86 1 147 
En CT On Fc 5 aoe se rs Pie oe eee st. ea Be ST ee 76 48 141 111 50 3 76 
Bortage lacbrairies... &..ceaduwe Soars weiss yrs 137 92 200 136 63 1 177 
Belkcirk QiSe... Pay. eee aac CHEAPER rece ome PU 11 50 30 Qtech «oe af 
"The Bas ton, occ el Fos eR DOR os GptaeEn.s oar 90 94 58 41 4 2 43 
WMD Ge Raat prema oie herd aga hay patties sivas a Sere: 6, 184 4,279 8,208 6, 854 2,499 1, 402 5,329 

SASHALCTIC WAIL ites he cild oral we os erates sate 4,280 1,946 6,216 5,445 1,983 620 3,731 
DSTO wea Rue EAR Redo ss at wells eae a 8 40 7 66 BVGliertd eee 21 
INEQUSORIEIWG: | Be tra: Tok Boca caine ciate os ae 536 278 715 619 259 53 435 
Worth Bateletondy. dass cakes cas aticee eee oe 78 214 192 114 SOP ett ced 199 
Prince rAlibert, cf GOS. £8 3 Eee, ee 323 174 (led 586 203 39 617 
LRP EEA bi teeter el, aS con 9 Rae ees neh Sehe ae ta sated 1,594 454 2,183 2, 151 768 369 683 
Das lkacOOuss tae, Take cotiaA tee SU een ees 1,170 426 1,721 1,444 469 153 1,356 
SwattaCurrentiott. ALR aseee. Stem. Lyaue 118 75 138 115 40 1 121 
Wiest Noes a PR RR Bae, . -Eeeee Ss 144 103 141 140 70 3 82 
POR ebOlh a. tars ck Phra Ae aba ce nea oc) nee 243 182 336 210 78 2 217 

Alberta RNa )..to ie hr 7,395 3,433 8,368 7,422 4,271 817 4,393 
Black Diamond. fiat. stot a ook e erkoro: sek 9 10 7 VA eee ees 14 
PLAIN OL cena Pee a a eee conan eee 28 164 43 32 33 32 
Calgary ie sen wee oi beh: BOIS ARE 2,645 917 3,090 2,811 1/632 352 1, 934 
Drum hellercey 4s sok curses a eres ob ppeced 134 86 98 86 Dial cere seks rev 44 
PAIMIVONUOH GG cs ois cca come San ners het 3,002 1,485 4,237 3, 745 1, 926 443 1,940 
idsont. . Ae LoG Re a Sie ere, 10 268 191 89 81 DUA PSL RE RG. 38 
eth nid eG veh i usRiacianc* cake ices —aecistece 411 233 476 408 315 13 226 
MECCICIIOHLL Abin Sete atite e aeteae sateen cate 216 170 185 132 61 aye 112 
Red Deer! 221... ae OMe RMR TC EAA R Eas ac) SR ABT 182 185 140 120 109 4 33 

British\Columbiay. 202 os Sa ee ae 11,046 3,678 20,168 12,041 7,686 868 17,105 
C@hilliwackres eri. . BR SUES. TOE GS 256 35 309 232 215 2 153 
Wourteng yer te, . Rae eid PE Se he on 108 159 165 68 83 1 127 
Granbroo les ee tae ee PAAR Re ee Cn eee 276 169 167 182 1 | co ese 66 
DawsomGrecwas.. rie fas! eb. TIE GS. 160 91 106 94 TLS OL Ria: :.2 33 
DIN CAS SERN: 2 StL Le WIE. See eae vs 185 hd 220 180 sa Seen Bs 128 
AS ANATOODS eh See ee ok ote a oe ets atte 136 72 177 100 NE ey eee ee 85 
Kelownacis +... Pubcere§ es ye eg tne oe 101 18 121 95 75 16 46 
INANSITINO, PER Pe seer oA ey aa ie iuretiy 155 109 249 188 122 6 198 
Nelsons Pa AAR MTP TE) SAAS eS ae RM ERA SSE 93 65 101 70 Tibiget | ed 80 
New: Westminster’... sign. vac). ohn. - 534 173 1,342 616 289 38 1,678 
INGrpheVAneOUVverssialt 5 ones ee EOE hs aa ee 341 49 604 365 DODANE. aaen™ - 569 
PeTtIEtON: teak . teat adits a, eA 122 50 165 142 71 4 106 
Port/Albermiy... istic sheateyses Seren - beets 248 53 344 251 124 = 189 
PAURICO COLE Or cra tomy alo Maye oct Ae neta Sheth sau Hee WSs 823 151 722 Tol 708 11 81 
PPTINCS EVEL sh sate arabe Sasee sc 01 sae 213 25 324 276 20S Mees . ste 226 
Pn CORON enter. teh A. Ac tee oc dees: Meine. 119 40 122, 119 1 Re a ae 18 
AUTRVRIL yt let ed, Deets ail, Aeneteteiel ental maa Foe 202 64 32 28 BOT conc d eee 136 
VAIN OUN CLA AATAS. <0 taeda. etna Sees © Peek 5, 795 1,679 125552 6, 658 3, 182 681 11,206 
SER ON Ae oprah Meet Hoe Me ot eit totes Sete 135 10 246 152 98 6 170 
AYE ra eri iit whl Nip net crater Os Ree e yh inate 785 334 1,580 1,046 485 100 1,678 
WVIRIT CLOGS ere Latta tlcd . Shieh ote ak lobed bea Wh. Mineo 259 166 229 170 OF Te Hates Lie 137 

Cor TES Sopmedeatahelaer te 2 Redan Se dean ie Wittens. aie) sR Ae 115,772 $3,461 | 128,210 | 102,937 55,868 8,312 95,746 
i aiGaLe Neth terme cera tine ene ittonscamteaith pare or 83, 882 65, 278 91,288 71,817 42, 853 3, 567 64, 707 
ere les eee Eevee 3k Dae Bee ie me Tah ge a 31,890 28,183 36, 922 31,120 13,015 4,745 31,039 





The soapstone quarries were operating at 
full blast while the favourable weather lasts. 
Asbestos mines were working at capacity 
but with few men required. 

Manufacturing —Practically all the smaller 
saw mills were closed but larger ones would 
operate until freeze up. Newsprint production 
continued to show gains over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The shortage of 
freight cars was beginning to be felt and there 
was a possibility of a temporary curtailment 
of activity. 


Furniture factories, textile plants and cloth- 
ing manufacturers were busy while shoe manu- 
facturers continued to operate at reduced 
capacity. The Dominion Textile Co. had 
registered a need for 800 more employees, both 
men and women, to complete the second shift. 

The heavy steel industry was forging ahead, 
and with an accumulation of orders on hand. 

There was a large-scale lay-off at Canadair 
Ltd. It was thought unlikely that there would 
be further reductions in staff as they had 
enough work on hand to keep the present 
number of employees busy until February. 
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The shipbuilding industry was proceeding at 
an accelerated pace so as to complete and 
launch their ships before the St. Lawrence 
freezeup. It was thought that Canadian 
Vickers Ltd. would have enough work for 
outfitting gangs to continue throughout the 
winter. 

The strike picture was still unsettled, the 
number of disputes terminated being offset 
by a measure of unrest and pressure for strike 
action in other industries. 


Construction—All branches of construction 
were at peak activity. Industrial construction 
was taking the lead over residential building. 
While many projects had been completed re- 
leasing substantial numbers of workers for 
other locations, a shortage of craftsmen 
persisted. 

In many localities road work and bridge 
building was slowing down and lay-offs had 
started. However, these men were being 
readily placed. The shortage of cement had 
dogged progress throughout the season at 
many points. 

Among the large contracts announced dur- 
ing the month were: a refinery in Montreal 
for the British American Oil Co. at approxi- 
mately $15,000,000; a chlorine plant for the 
Dominion Alkali and Chemical Co. Ltd. 
Beauharnois, $4,000,000; a hospital at Macamic 
and a garage for the Montreal Tramways Co. 
each amounting to $1,000,000. The widespread 
contracts planned, pointed to a heavy spring 
program. 


Transportation—Ocean shipping activities 
at Montreal had gained momentum towards 
the second half of the month. However, 
reports indicated that the actual number of 
ships using the port this year was slightly 
below last year’s total. Lake shipping con- 
tinued busy. 

Companies engaged in highway transporta- 
tion were operating at a high level with no 
let-up in sight. There were openings for 
experienced mechanics and transport drivers. 


Ontario Region 


In the manufacturing industry approxi- 
mately 60,000 more persons were employed at 
the end of October than at the corresponding 
period last year. The extention of industrial 
activity was overtaxing the existing electric 
power supply which was in some measure 
restricting progress. 

Agriculture-—With the exception of turnips, 
sugar beets and apples, harvesting had been 
completed and fall ploughing was under way. 
Fall wheat was showing excellent growth. 

Farmers were uncertain about their live- 
stock program for the winter due to increased 
grain prices and light crops. This was bringing 
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about a reduction in the demand for farm 
labour. There was, however, a continued 
interest in experienced hands, and in the em- 
ployment of British immigrants. 


Logging—A noticeable decrease took place 
in the demand for pulpwood cutters, with 
fewer orders in clearance outside the region. 
Scalers were needed but no suitable applicants 
were available. 

The labour demand for the logging industry 
was centred mostly in the Ottawa Valley and 
Sault Ste. Marie areas where about 770 bush- 
men were required. Some of the smaller 
operators were delaying the opening of 
camps until assured that qualified labour was 
available. 


Minng—Both base metal and gold mining 
operations presented a steady demand for 
miners and mine beginners. The former group 
had received some assistance from outside the 
region. 


Manufacturing—In most centres manufac- 
turers were operating on full schedules, many 
of them putting on night shifts to increase 
their output. However, due to the prevailing 
high level of employment, additional help was 
not required in large numbers and requests 
were mostly confined to specialized personnel. 
It was expected that general unskilled help 
would be more plentiful as summer seasonal 
workers moved to manufacturing centres. 

Manufacturers in iron and steel had reduced 
their overall number of vacancies reported, 
but foundries had continued their urgent 
request for labourers and moulders. In the 
Toronto area there was a marked diecrease 
in the demand for skilled metal tradesmen 
while the need for semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers persisted. 

The textile industry had placed heavy 
requests for day and night staffs, especially 
trained weavers, loopers and spinners. Orders 
for workers placed with employment offices in 
the Quebec Region were meeting with little 
success. 

With the strike in the meat packing 
industry over, operators expected to reach 
peak production by November 1. It was esti- 
mated that Canada Packers and Swift Cana- 
dian would require all available skilled 
workers and about 400 unskilled workers to 
reach this objective. 

Bench hands and cabinet makers were 
wanted in woodworking plants while lay-offs 
were being considered in rubber and leather 
products plants. 


Construction—The fine weather had bene- 
fited contractors of both industrial and resi- 
dential building. A large number of projects: 
had been closed in so that they could be 
completed during the winter months. 
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The demand for bricklayers, carpenters, 
plasterers and plumbers continued high, while 
the need for labourers was governed by the 
number of craftsmen available. There was a 
short supply of building materials especially 
cement, plumbing and electrical fixtures, and 
structural steel. . 

Considerable activity was taking place at 
the future power sites at Stewartville, Des 
Joachims, Griffith and Sault Ste. Marie. 


Transportation.—Freight and express ship- 
ments were reported to have reached an all 
time high despite a shortage of box cars. 


Prairie Region 


Western Canada’s harvest season was past 
with no apparent loss due to labour shortages. 
Many workers thus released were turning to 
other industries for winter employment. 


Agriculture—The harvest season was past 
without loss of crops, due in part to the 
greater movement of workers. There was a 
fair demand for farm hands for winter work 
but comparatively few applicants were 
available. 

As the season’s work was completed the 
Polish veterans employed in sugar beet camps 
were being directed to the placement offices 
in Winnipeg and Lethbridge for re-assignment. 


Logging—While harvest work was. still 
available, the movement of men into logging 
camps was slow but was gaining momentum 
towards the end of the month. ‘There were 
still many openings but several operators were 
becoming more specific in their requirements 
and were restricting the territory from which 
transportation was being advanced. 

Some expansion was expected in pulpwood 
production in the Flin Flon and The Pas 
areas. More local manpower would! likely be 
available in these areas this year owing to the 
decreased request for mining help. However, 
there would be very little activity in these 


areas or in the Northern Saskatchewan or 
Alberta camps until late November or 
December. 


Fishing —Fishermen at the Lakehead con- 
tinued to report good catches and favourable 
- marketing conditions. ‘The fall season was 
over on Lake Winnipeg and nothing further 
would be done until ice conditions would 
permit. 


Mining—Base metal mining was slackening 
with the cessation of drilling operations at 
many points in the Port Arthur area. A few 
highly skilled persons and unskilled labourers 
were required at Steep Rock Iron mines. At 
Flin Flon the needs were being met by local 
applicants. The strike at the Sherritt Gordon 
mines, involving 400 workers, was still in 
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progress and the situation was reported to 
be tense. 

Miners and muckers were required at gold 
mines in the Port Arthur area and it was 
expected that there would be a steady move- 
ment of men to the camps until freeze up 
closes air transportation. At Snow and Herb 
Lakes operations were under way with full 
crews and no demand for additional workers. 

The salt. development at Unity was closed 
down while considerable activity was reported 
at oil workings in the Turner Valley and 
Leduc-Calmar areas. 

Coal mine operators continued to place 
orders at National Employment Service offices 
for certificated miners; many of these were 
filled by men returning from _ harvesting 
operations. 

There was a noticeable trend towards 
mechanized mining and the labour require- 
ments were showing yearly reductions. ‘The 
prevailing shortage of box cars had forced 
several of the operators to close for a few 
days. 

Manufacturing—The termination of the 
meat packers strike resulted in a brisk 
attempt to replace staff losses so that the 
abnormally heavy run of livestock, which 
followed the re-opening of packinghouses, 
might be handled. 

Grainhandling at the Lakehead terminal 
elevators was heavy, causing an increased 
demand for shovellers. 

Sugar companies in the Lethbridge area 
reported that sufficient labour had been avail- 
able to meet their needs. It was expected 
that processing would be completed by 
January, 1948. 

Construction material production had con- 
tinued busy owing to a prolonged fall season. 
Many were making plans to operate through- 
out the winter months. It was thought that 
the seasonal reduction in demand would enable 
manufacturers to catch up on the backlog of 
orders. The sash and door industry was still 
being handicapped by the scarcity of glass. 

Foundries and machine shops were experi- 


* encing a shortage of skilled craftsmen while 


unskilled workers were in good supply. 


Transportation—Railway companies con- 
tinued to list orders for track maintenance 
workers for outdoor. work and skilled machin- 
ists and boilermakers for shops. 

The navigation season on Lake Winnipeg 
was over while at Yellowknife, air transporta- 
tion had been suspended until the ice was 
thick enough to land. 


Pacific Region 


The general outlook was darkened as the 
completion of seasonal work brought an influx 
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of workers to the larger centres. October 
marked the end of several large wage disputes 
and the return to work of over 2,000 persons 
after weeks of idleness. 

Agriculture —All areas reported that harvests 
had been successfully completed with practi- 
cally no loss. In the Fraser Valley all ground 
produce, with the exception of the lily bulb 
crop which will continue for another two 
weeks, had been harvested. Labour demands 
were light and orders on hand were mainly 
for experienced dairy help. 

In the Interior, fruit packing plants were 
finishing up the 1947 crop. It was expected 
that by the middle of November, 3,500 sea- 
sonal workers would be released. The Vernon 
area reported the largest honey crop in 25 
years. 

The Dominion-Provincial Farm ‘Labour 
Service offices had been closed for the season 
and requirements were being directed through 
the National Employment Service. 

Logging—The labour situation in the 
logging industry had improved rapidly during 
the month and no major changes were antici- 
pated. A surplus of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers had materialized as men were 
arriving daily at the camps. It was also 
noticeable that turnover had decreased and 
labour was becoming more stable. 

Bad towing weather on the coast had taken 
a heavy toll of log supplies but had not 
affected the flow of material to the mills. In 
the Northern Interior and Cranbrook areas 
soft roads were hampering log transportation 
and no additional men were being taken on 
until the frost set in. Nanaimo reported that 
all operators in that area were fully staffed. 

Fishing—Salmon canning was nearing the 
end, the largest pack in six years being 
recorded. The financial returns to the fish- 
ermen had been increased through the lifting 
of export restrictions on fresh fish going to 
the United States. 

From a slow beginning, the season’s catch 
of herring had reached proportions. The B.C. 
whaling industry which had been dormant 
since 1943 was preparing for operations in the 
early spring. 

Mining—All major gold mine operators 
reported a rapid increase in staff. A few com- 
panies had been forced to slow down the rate 
of hiring to prepare new working faces and 
to erect emergency accommodation. Gold 
placer mining in all areas had drawn to a 
close. 

There was little demand for miners at base 
metal operations, many of the vacancies 
having been filled by seasonal workers. New 
mines and mills were being opened up near 
Alice Arm and Nelson which would require 
a substantial number of workers. 
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Coal production had continued to increase 
rapidly, the strip operations at Corbin being 
mainly responsible for this. However, it was 
expected that the output of these mines would 
be reduced with the advent of inclement 
weather. There was a shortage of certificated 
miners in the Fernie and Vancouver Island 
areas. ’ 

Manufacturing —Sawmills 


were operating 


‘with a full complement of workers, the result 


of increased wages and the inflow of seasonal 
workers. A survey of the pulp and paper 
industry revealed that labour requirements 
had been met and a considerable surplus of 
manpower was available for replacements. 
The new Port Alberni pulp mill was in opera- 
tion, a temporary power plant having been 
erected until the completion of the Elk Falls 
The mills at Powell River were 
building a large extension at the present site 
which will provide many additional perman- 
ent jobs. 

Shipyards were relatively active although at 
some points showing the effects of the recent 
steel strike. Much of the work was for 
reconversion and repairs. Ship’s joiners and 
marine electricians were in short supply. 


Construction—The demand for construe- 
tion workers was tapering off generally 
throughout the region due to weather condi- 
tions and the decline in contracts for the 
renovation and erecting of private homes. The 
one exception to this was in the Port Alberni 
area where there was a constant demand for 
all skills. On larger projects difficulty was 
still being encountered in the procurement of 
certain materials such as fabricated steel, 
pipe, nails and electrical fixtures. 

Vancouver, Prince George, Victoria and 
Vernon were laying plans for the erection of 
a substantial number of low rental homes. 
Large industrial construction continued to 
forge ahead while road work was falling off 
rapidly. 

Transportation—The most important 
development during the month was the com- 


- plete cessation of all public transportation 


facilities in the cities of Vancouver, New 
Westminster and Victoria — approximately 
3,000 employees were affected. . 

Deep sea shipping in Vancouver harbour 
had dwindled due to foreign embargoes, the 
lack of grain shipments and the shortage of 
dollar credits. Vacancies for merchant sea- 
men were low while those for certified person- 
nel continued high. 

Cheaper and faster steamship runs to points 
in Alaska and the Yukon had been announced 
marking a new era in international coastal 
service. 


ea 
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Hours and Earnings, October, 1947 


NDICATIVE of a return to more usual 

working conditions following the holiday 
season, the average working week in manufac- 
turing industries was somewhat longer at the 
beginning of October than in September. The 
wages disbursed were also higher partly as a 
result of this factor, but also due to the pay- 
ment of higher wage-rates in many industries 
and establishments. 

The average hours worked: in the plants from 
which information was received rose from 42-3 
in the week of September 1, to 43-0 in that of 
October 1, as compared with 42-9 and 44-7 at 
October 1 in 1946 and 1945, respectively. A 
new maximum was indicated in the average 
hourly earnings in the period under review, 
when the general rate was 83-4 cents, as com- 
pared with 82-2 cents at September 1, 71:4 
cents at October 1, 1946, and 67:8 cents at 
that date in 1945. This was the 18th month in 
succession in which the trend has been upward. 

The wage-earners for whom data were avail- 
able at October 1, earned a weekly average of 
$35.86 before deductions for income tax, unem- 
ployment and other insurance contributions, 


etc. The mean in the week of September 1 was 
$34.77, while at October 1 in 1946 and 1945, 
the weekly averages were $30.63 and $30.31, 
respectively. The weekly wages of the hourly- 
rated wage-earners employed by the co-oper- 
ating manufacturers at October 1 showed an 
increase of 17-1 per cent in comparison with 
the figure for a year earlier, and of 18-3 per 
cent as compared; with October 1, 1945. 

Statistics of hours and earnings were com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the basis of information received from 6,374 
leading manufacturers, whose staffs numbered 
782,010 at October 1 as compared with 783,166 
at the first of September. The reported work- 
ing hours in the week of October 1 aggregated 
33,647,408, exceeding by 1-5 per cent the total 
of 33,161,639 hours worked in the same plants 
in the week of September 1. The weekly 
wages paid by these firms to their hourly-rated 
personnel at the date under review amounted 
to $28,072,844, as compared with $27,270,384 in 
the week of September 1. The increase was 
2:9 per cent. 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING 








Average Hours worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 





Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

no. no no. c Cc c 

IN GWE, oh 104 4 Ro Miesiss cddive Seem reladag «oe tees 46-3 47-0 45-3 70-3 77°7 60-1 
iDceg ee Gee he) re Oo a ee Se) a 46-3 46-9 45-5 70°5 77-9 60-4 
WHO hk LOA Ie ot oa chs oc She ite oc s od oennee ss 39-6 39-7 39-5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
18) 5) Gi Ee 2 BC A Rt 2S. 45-4 46-0 44-7 70-1 77-8 60-3 
1 pat ee 528 ee Se 6 45-8 46:5 45-0 70-1 77°8 60-3 
MeN Ue rece MOM a ceo rethoas SACs «wie bs sO Oe 43-6 44-2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
EER BE Se Fae es ane ees | ae 45-5 46-2 44.5 70°5 78-2 60-9 
MING a gli: coe i PR read cake selene «sk ea 44-3 44-7 43-9 70-3 77°5 61-4 
Dalya tse te einwnclta tate. 6. ss Le eee. 44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
TT ogi es ae SO «RE ae Fo: OC oe 8 ae 44-3 44-7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
Sie Os eas ae, SE 2 te RR Br Sia 44-1 44.2 44-0 69-2 76°5 60-9 
DCT ie Be POI Seer Me ds ORS. 44-7 45-0 44-5 67-8 75-4 60-4 
PNOW2 wlitin en bl tte cic. Pardo Me attmitod sxe ees 44-9 45-3 44-6 67-5 74-8 60-6 
MD CCS Darby PE oie Aereteh Wthw evn sds wate 44-8 44.9 44-6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
VS DiI 046, ORM pos dici Me kare « ws bo oe Sees 38-1 37-5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
REG BG diy ersehrs te Ser nasi tPA eatin ss ee ee 44-1 44-4 43-8 68-1 75+2 61-3 
EATS Dein ty VRE Pi. dino «a neds REE: 44-0 44.2 43-9 67-9 74-5 61-5 
PS DE GT Wied teh AR OR fe rtd Re olla sui tasacke ees 44-4 44-6 44-2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
CAN EN, alt ee SR ER a SS |) a? Sr 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75-5 62-4 
Moncey 2 EIS A. BNYSS. oo 8 BAe. 42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75-1 63-3 
AS TIE) i) CS Se aS > Se ie oe a Ba 3 EP, 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75-7 64-1 
EES TAR ae |) ae A os Oe AS PG 43-0 43-2 42-8 70-0 75-8 64-4 
Rept leachate etiecen Ayo tan naods ees eek 42-7 42-6 42-7 70-6 76°5 65-1 
CEs I GE, 3 ST SAR Be by, net ee 7 oes 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77-8 65-7 
INO veul. 2 ue PRR et oatt. SRST. 6 oc 8 RA. | 42-4 42-5 42-3 72-9 79-4 66-7 
(CG a Dae BI v5. SR ee | 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 67-6 
Taner ii 104 Tes tke STR. os ce ee 38-1 38-0 38-1 76-3 83-3 69-4 
Hebe ts... .b CAL RR 2 1. PRB ES 43-2 43-2 43-1 76°4 83-5 69-4 
Maree et ye bie ett ARSE... 5. ROL eR.. 43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
Pipes cei bo RRBR . oe. te Raed. . oo os eRe 43-2 43-4 43-1 77°6 84-8 70-5 
iMavewicer fab. ARG Me S8oGR......4..88.08.. 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
UTE: ee ee te, ee are eee | 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73-4 
DLV amelie Aetetney ye en vet Gs. tres ale acl ole 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
(Tare SEO OR RE, he ote eee 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
DOD Gs  Ih ete Etre te hho aed, Aorticdl eke now amt 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75-7 
GG eee Aad, MMe ck WTP EVOR. © RUSE Hea pe erent 43-0 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-4 76°3 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, and by 


the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1945, and May 1, 1946. 
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Hours worked—In the heavy manufactured 
goods industries, the co-operating plants 
indicated a total of 17,039,761 hours in the 
week of October 1, a figure which exceeded by 
2-7 per cent the aggregate of 16,599,592 hours 
worked in the same factories in the week of 
September 1. Within this category, (in which 
the reported wage-earners rose by 0:3 per cent 
to a total of 391,716 at October 1), there were 
general increases in the working time. The 
gains in the iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metal divisions were particularly noteworthy, 
but other groups also shared in the upward 
movement in the aggregate hours. 


The situation in the non-durable manufac- 
tured goods was seriously affected by the strike 
in meat-packing plants, in which the indicated 
hours fell in the month by 64:9 per cent, to 
232,607 in the week of October 1. In spite 
of this important loss in working time, the 
aggregate hours reported in the larger factories 
turning out light manufactured goods rose 
by 0-3 per cent, from 16,562,047 in the week of 
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September 1 to 16,607,647 in that of October 
1. In this broad division, the wage-earners 
for whom statistics were available at the 
latter date numbered 390,294, a decline of 0°6 
per cent from the total indicated a month 
earlier. 

Average hours in durable goods industries 
were 43-5 hours, as compared with 42-5 hours 
in the week of September 1, 1947, 42-8 hours in 
the week of October 1, 1946, and 45-0 hours in 
that of October 1, 1945. In the non-durable 
manufactured goods division, the reported 
hours averaged 42-6 in the week under review, 
as compared with 42:2 in that of September 
In 1946 and 1945, the averages at 
October 1 were 42:9 and 44:5 hours, respec- 
tively. 

Hourly Earnings—The manufacturers fur- 
nishing data in the durable goods division 
indicated an average hourly rate of 90-4 cents 
at the date under review, as compared with 
88-8 cents at September 1, 1947, 77-8 cents 
at October 1, 1946, and 75-4 cents at Octo- 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES, OF HOURLY RATED WAGE-EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING 


SS ee ee a a ae ee eee ae 
Da eee hel BE tat ele Se eee 








Durable Manufactured Non-Durable 
All Manufactures! Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Salaries Wages Salaries Wages Salaries Wages 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Noend Pl 944. oftaac(). . J... aeealt.... oe cathe $33-13 $32-55 $36-67 $36-52 $28-99 $27-23 
Dec. 1 33°29 32-64 36-83 86°54 29-23 27-48 
‘Janos 30-11 27°72 32°77 80-61 27-05 24-06 
Feb. 1 32°98 31-83 36°44 35-79 29-06 26-95 
Mar. 1 33-50 32-11 37°04 36-18 29-46 27-14 
FADE ok 32-48 30-69 35-78 34-48 28-73 26-04 
May 1 33°51 32-08 36-98 36-08 29-58 27-10 
June 1 32-81 31-14 35-76 34-64 29-48 26-95 
July 1 82°91 81-05 36-02 84-65 29-33 26-50 
Aug. 1 32-65 30-79 35-67 34-37 29-33 26-53 
Sept. 1 32°51 30-52 35-58 33°81 29-60 26-80 
Oct. 1 82°45 30°31 35-57 33-93 29-61 26-88 
Nov. 1 82°55 30°31 35°60 33-88 29-84 27-03 
Dee. 1 32-32 30-02 35-20 33-23 29-83 27-03 
Jan, .1 29-32 25°87 31-30 28-01 27-57 23°88 
Feb. 1 82-29 30-03 35-23 33°39 29-69 26°85 
Narnia. 382-29 29-88 34-90 32-93 29-98 27-00 
Apr. 1: . 32-69 30-37 35-34 33-49 30-30 27-32 
*May 1.. 32-10 29-63 34-51 32-62 29-89 26-67 
June 1.. 31-67 29-02 83-79 31-62 29-80 26-52 
July 1... 32-21 29-68 34-39 32-40 30-23 26-99 
Aug. 1.. 82-53 30-10 34-62 32-75 30-68 27-56 
Sept. 1.. 32-59 30-15 34-65 32-59 30-82 27-80 
Oct. 1.. 33-06 30-63 35°43 33-30 31-08 28-19 
Nov. 1... 33-32 30-91 35-83 33°75 31-17 28-21 
Dec. 1 34-43 32-18 37-15 35:34 32-07 29-20 
rane 1 32-23 29-07 34-40 31-65 30-29 26-44 
Feb. 1 35-22 33-00 37-91 36-07 32-82 29-91 
Mar. 1 35°69 33-46 38-48 36°71 33-17 30-20 
Apr. 1 35, 87 33-52 88-59 36-80 33°38 30-39 
May 1 36-13 33-83 38-83 86-98 33-67 30-69 
June 1 36-52 34-28 38-91 37-07 34-32 31-11 
July 1 36-34 33-94 38-71 36-89 34-18 31-08 
Aug. 1 36°85 34-55 39-26 37°36 34°65 31-64 
Sept. 1 37-05 34°77 39-49 37-74 34-83 31-95 
Oct. 1 37-92 35-86 40-90 39-32 35-20 32-50 
hv 


The percentage changes in the figures of salaries and wag 


es, and in those of the weekly wages shown in the table on page 4 


nevertheless did not greatly differ. A comparison of the latest data with the averages indicated at Nov. 1, 1944, when the 
record commenced, however, shows considerably more variation in the increases; thus, 


1Exclusive of electric light and power. 


* See footnote to table 1. 
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TABLE 3.—_AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


















Average Average Wage- 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings We erases ts Earners? 
: Reported at Reported at VN Pe Working 
Industries Hours 
Oct. 1|Sept. 1] Oct. 1] Oct. 1|Sept. 1] Oct. 1] Oct. 1]Sept. 1] Oct. 1] Shown in 
1947 1946 1947 Col. 1 
(1) (6) (7) (10) 
no cts. $ no. 
AAMT ACTOS | oo tice ns Sete ec oe 43-0 71-4 | 35-86 782,010 
*Durable-manufactured goods.............. 43-5 77-8 | 39-32 391,716 
Non-durable manufactured goods.......... 42-6 65-7 | 32-50 390, 294 
Animal products—edible................... 43-7 66-7 | 31-16 15,303 
Dairy PFOCUCIS oor c cee. ven. eee 46-8 62-3 | 31-96 6,328 
Meat productae cee. . docu, . tba. ae 42-7 72-2 | 35-83 5, 452 
Leather producta 0)... U8 A9 PRD <4 40-1 57-7 | 26-75 22,237 
Leather boots and shoes................. 40-0 54-9 | 25-56 13,730 
PEACE DPOCDUCEE Do ..0 iedag'sis buss cssilee cacs 42-6 67-7 | 32-76 66, 498 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 42-1 70-8 | 34-06 38, 873 
Containers. Airihs elaine Hee eds. . 41-9 64-7 | 30-71 8,112 
PERT O cs aici. PO Oe) eda ee aC 43-7 64-1 | 31-55 12, 223 
*Musical instruments.20 0), 6 208 Oe ee 45-0 58-7 | 31-37 829 
Plant products—edible.................... 41-3 58-3 | 27-55 57,360 
Flour and other milled products......... 45-2 68-8 | 37-15 6,816 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 40-0 55-9 | 25-68 23, 242 
Bread and bakery products................ 41-8 57-2 | 26-63 12, 969 
Chocolate and cocoa products........... 40-6 52-5 | 23-10 5, 896 
Pulp and paper products................... 46-0 79-7 | 42-46 84, 642: 
eben pair lat rh, tg yin boca bee: 49.7 84-9 | 49-40 44,487 
Paver DEQUHO: oat.) a ste. es 43-2 61-6 | 31-71 16,770 
rinting and publishing.................. 40-9 81-3 | 36-85 23,385 
rubber produete $4.5. 6). oso eer. 43-1 72-1 | 39-57 19, 990 
MPEG PPOCUCTE. 69 ol clic coe a, 40-9 56-8 | 26-46 120, 445 
ead, yarmand cloth. .o2:i.4..6. 02050. 44.6 55-4 | 28-77 49, §34 
Cotton yarn and cloth................. 45-1 54-8 | 28-73 19,331 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 43-6 55-7 | 28-30 13,090 
Silk and artificial silk goods........... 45-0 55-6 | 29-39 13, 169 
Hosiery and knit goods.................. 41-2 53-2 | 24-97 20,772 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 35-8 60-0 | 23-66 37,372 
DACRE, 55 Pe ae ee es ae 42-6 56-3 | 28-37 7,702 
Deere ate. AON cs a nc 43-2 71-6 | 35-73 12,917 
Distilled and malt liquor................ 42-8 73°3 | 36-59 11,093 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43-2 70-4 | 36-33 24,561 
Pct ANG MO MieneR. oho ccc... mocks; A409. AOS lic eee OHS Te Goes oe ae 28°55 3, 943 
*Clay, glass and stone products............. 45-0 70:6 | 37-17 16, 993 
nes Drocictsr i) 8 WN 12a ee, ale 44-3 66-4 | 35-71 5, 643 
ime, Gypsum and Cement products 40°49) 246-11... Sooo p Beso aul 7 ewes 38-14 4,144 
*Electrical apparatus....................... 41-4 73-1 | 36-43 38, 624 
Heavy electrical apparatusl.............. 41-1 75-7 | 39-70 9,618 
*Iron and steel products.................... 44.0 82-2 | 41-76 231,144 
Crude, rolled and forgéd products.......... 45-3 81-4 | 44-30 31, 803 
rimary iron and steel.................. 45-4 83-6 | 45-18 25,999 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 44-9 75-9 | 39-51 22,201 
gricultural implements.................. 42-1 84-2 | 41-47 13, 323 
Land vehicles and aircraft................. 43-0 88-9 | 43-00 83, 738 
Railway rolling stock.................... 43-3 88-4 | 41-22 37,700 
Automobiles and parts................... 41-9 90-5 | 44-71 38, 526 
Aeroplanes and parts.................... 47-1 87-3 | 43-19 6,727 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 46-5 84-5 | 44-31 21,367 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s............. 43-6 81-6 | 389-85 8, 127 
Hardware, tools and cutlery............... 44-3 70-9 | 36-77 11,022 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 43-2 80-1 | 40-09 6,513 
Bheet metal worky. oo Fea g Fone ous ot 43-2 72-0 | 36-76 12, 252 
*Non-ferrous metal products................ 43-5 77-5 | 40-15 37, 628 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores 44-3 89-2 | 45-76 10,416 
Aluminum and its products.............. 44-] 77-3 | 40-79 10,453 
Brass and copper mfg.................... 42S PRAL Bree, SRY SR. Gah R60 aide 37-66 9, 488 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 43-7 85-9 | 41-43 10,390 
Petroleum and its products.............. 42-4 95-4 | 43-88 6,259 
M'scellaneous manufactured products...... 40-6 64-7 | 30-13 14,747 
_ 1 2 ene aaa ana ICR ge RE REY tan 43-5 88-3 | 44-02 65,997 
ee ok wor ers ss Bee | eS eee 39-7 95-7 | 44-03 21,472 
Pimtarlic ofes. Jo !.:. to, et Be 44.9 89-2 | 46-38 32,348 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ 46-2 ‘70-5 | 37-38 12,177 
Local Transportation? .............. cocsese| 45-9 76-8 | 39-20 30,482 
Building Construction..................... 40-4 85-3 | 38-30 85,362 
Highway Construction.................... 38-9 65-8 | 28-24 48-918 
Services (as indicated below)...... Pe. See ae 42-5 48-3 | 23-29 34, 149 
Hotels and restaurants..............eceee.. 43-3 47-5 | 23-12 22,712 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................ 40-8 49-8 | 23-54 11,434 


“The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. 

_ _} Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees of 
eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the latest 
figures are as follows: Aug. 1, 1947, 181-2; Sept. 1, 1947, 180-8; Oct. 1, 1947, 183-3; Oct 1,.1946, the index was 143-6. 2 Chiefly 
street and electric railways. * For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see 
monthly reports on employment and payrolls. 
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ber 1, 1945. In the 12 months’ comparison, 
the rise amounted to 16-2 per cent, and that 
in the 24 months’ comparison, to 19:9 per 
cent. In this division, further advances were 
indicated in several branches of the lumber, 
clay, glass and stone, electrical apparatus, iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metal industries. 
As already indicated, the situation in the 
light manufactured goods group was seriously 
affected by the strike of meat-packers; the 
hourly earnings in the division, at 76-3 cents, 
were nevertheless slightly above the Septem- 
ber 1 mean of 75:7 cents, previously the 
maximum in the record of almost three years. 
At October 1, in 1946 and 1945, the averages 
were 65:7 cents and 60°4 cents, respectively. 
In the 12 months, the inerease in the class of 
non-durable manufactured goods industries 
has amounted to 16-1 per cent, and that in 
the 24 months, to 26:3 per cent. In com- 
parison with the September 1 figures, there 
were increases in a considerable number of 
groups, notably in leather, vegetable food, 
paper, printing and publishing, rubber, textiles, 
tobacco, chemicals, petroleum and _ other 
classes. There were widespread advances as 
compared with October 1 of last year. 


Weekly Earnings—The movements in the 
average earnings of salaried employees and 
wage-earners in the period commencing at 
November 1, 1944, and those in the weekly 
earnings of hourly-rated wage-earners, are 
given in Table 2; the latter figures are 
obtained by multiplying the average hourly 
earnings in the week of observation by the 
average hours worked in the same week. In 
manufacturing as a whole, there was a rise of 
87 cents from September 1 in the weekly 
salaries-and-wages figure reported at the begin- 
ning of October, when the rise in the weekly 
wages paid to the hourly-rated staff of the 
same firms amounted to $1.09; it will be 
recalled that the hours of work were higher at 
the date under review. In the heavy manu- 
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factured goods industries, the weekly salaries- 
and-wages figure advanced by $1.41 at Octo- 
ber 1, while the weekly wages in that category 
were higher by $1.58 than at September 1. In 
the non-durable manufactured goods division, 
the average weekly earnings of the salaried 
and wage-earning personnel were increased by 
37 cents as compared with September 1, since 
when the weekly earnings of the hourly-rated 
staffs of the co-operating establishments have 
risen by 55 cents. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


The proportion of wage-earners paid by 
the hour in the non-manufacturing industries 
are smaller than in the case of the manufac- 
turing industries, wtih the result that records 
of hours worked are frequently not available 
for such persons. The representation in the 
non-manufacturing industries in the monthly 
statistics of man-hours and hourly earnings is 
therefore less than in the manufacturing divi- 
sion. 

Little general change was shown at Octo- 
ber 1 in the number of hourly-rated wage- 
earners on the staffs of the reporting coal 
operators, but following the vacation season, 
the aggregate hours worked in their estab- 
lishments were higher, at 853,041, as compared 
with 829,044 in the week of September 1. The 
average hours were also higher, at 39-7 as 
compared with 38-6 in the preceding report. 
The latest average, however, was lower than 
that of 40-9 in the week of October 1, 1946. 
The average hourly rate at the date under 
review stood at 110-9 cents, being lower by 
one-fifth of a cent than the average indicated 
at September 1. At October 1 in 1946 and 
1945, the means were 95-7 cents and 94 cents, 
respectively. 

In the metallic ores division, there was a 
further decline in the number of wage-earners, 
together with a relatively smaller reduction in 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 


Average Hours Worked 


Oct. 1 

1947 

Nove COURS 55.558 we en et oe cere ere 43-9 
Newrsrinswicke™, fo. 2 bots doe Saag ae oe 44-7 
Queens 5 ae ee on ee aie oe ee 44-9 
Ontario... |e eet ee Oe Lee. 42-3 
Mranitob 8s See cc Et oe es eS 41-8 
Saskatchewan ors. ee ook beer tods oe teh mots. 42-5 
A Nbéria 0B eo re os he ee oe ee eee 41-7 
British Columbia.) 2e 28. ee ek eee ee ee 39-2 
ontreal tweets ees eee ee eee 42-6 
Toronto 3.5 ee a ea Besa ee eds 40-8 
Hamilton nays toed asian create aan ol a ae 42-2 
Wann pega c corn eth oh ote tn eee aan een tae 41-2 


WANCOUNEE a cc metic tee aa emetic 38-6 


Average Hourly Earnings 


| Oct. 1 





Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
44-2 42-1 76-7 67-3 
45-4 46-0 75°9 66-3 
44-4 44-9 74-4 66-5 
41-4 41-8 86-3 73-0 
42-3 42-0 80-6 72-9 
41-2 43-6 83-7 72-0 
41-9 41-5 80-5 73-0 
38-1 40-5 98-4 87-1 
41-9 42°5 78-3 vaten 
40-1 40-5 86-0 74-1 
41-4 41-8 88-9 72-0 
41-7 41-6 79:6. 72-4 
38-2 39-3 96-8 87-4 
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the hours worked, so that the average hours 
per man, at 44-9 were higher in the week of 
October 1 than in the week of September 1, 
when the mean was 44:2 hours. The average 
hourly earnings at the latest date stood at 
103°3 cents, as compared with 102-6 cents at 
September 1. At October 1 in 1946, the indi- 
cated rate was 89-2 cents, and that in 1945, 
86-1 cents. 

In the miscellaneous non-metallic mineral 
mining group, the co-operating operators 
reported a decrease in the number of hourly- 
rated wage-earners, but the hours and the 
earnings were higher, in the aggregate and on 
the average. The latest hourly rate was 80-9 
cents, the highest in the record. The Septem- 
ber 1 mean was 80:2, while at October 1 in 
1946 and 1945, the figures were 70-5 cents and 
65-6 cents, respectively. 

In the local transportation group, the num- 
of hourly-rated wage-earners reported in the 
local transportation group (consisting mainly 
of street and electric railway employees), was 
rather smaller than at September 1, although 
the aggregate and average working hours were 
higher, as was the average hourly rate; this 
stood at 85:4 cents, as compared with 84:8 
cents at September 1, 76:8 cents at October 1, 
1946, and 70-5 cents at the beginning of 
October in 1945. 

Statistics were received from 1,064 of the 
larger building contractors, whose hourly- 
rated wage-earners number 85,362 at the date 
under review, when the working hours of these 
persons were reported at 3,445,549, and their 
weekly wages, at $3,267,718. In comparison 
with their figures at September 1 there was an 
increase of 1-4 per cent in the wage-earners, 
of 2-4 per cent in the indicated hours, and of 
3:1 per cent in the weekly wages. The aver- 
age hours rose from 40 in the week of Septem- 
ber 1, to 40-4 in that of October 1, when the 
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average hourly rate was 94-8 cents, as com- 
pared with 92-9 cents a month earlier. At 
October 1 in 1946 and 1945, the averages were 
85-3 cents and 81-4 cents, respectively. In 
regard to the rates in the building industry, it 
will be recalled that large numbers of un- 
skilled and casual workers are employed 
therein, as well as many skilled tradesmen at 
high rates of pay. 

In the highway construction and mainten- 
ance group, the reported number of wage- 
earners showed a decrease. The aggregate 
and average hours were also lower, as was the 
reported total of weekly wages; on the other 
hand, the average hourly rate advanced from 
71:5 cents in the week of September 1, to 72-6 
cents in that of October 1, 1947; the average 
was then higher than that of 65-8 cents at 
October 1, 1946, also exceeding the October 1, 
1945, mean of 63:1 cents. 

Seasonal curtailment in operations was indi- 
cated by the 307 co-operating hotels and 
restaurants, in which the hourly-rated em- 
ployees declined from 23,624 at September 1 
to 22,712 at October 1, when the average work- 
ing time was unchanged, at 43-3 hours. The 
average hourly rate, however, was slightly 
higher, rising from 52-2 cents at the week of 
September 1, to 53-4 cents at that of October 
1. The latter figure also exceeded the October 
1, 1946, mean of 47-5 cents, and that of 41-8 
cents at October 1, 1945. 

In the laundries and dry-cleaning division, 
the reporting firms employed a rather larger 
number of wage-earners, whose hours of work 
averaged 40-8 in the week of October 1, as 
compared with 40:6 in the week of September 
1. The average hourly earnings also increased, 
from 56-2 cents at that date, to 57-7 cents at 
October 1, as compared with 49-8 cents in the 
week of October 1, 1946; at October 1 in 1945, 
the average was 48:3 cents. 


Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions in the Meat 
Products and the Edible Plant Products Industries, 19461 


HE information in this article on the 
Meat Products Industry and on the Edible 
Plant Products Industries was prepared from 
data on wage rates, hours and working con- 
ditions obtained in the general annual survey 
made by the Department of Labour in 1946. 
The Edible Plant Products group includes four 
manufacturing subdivisions, namely, Flour 
Milling, Bread and Cake Baking, Biscuits, and 
Confectionery. is 
In the 1946 survey, employers were asked 
to report their straight-time wage or salary 
rates or the average straight-time earnings for 
workers on piecework during the last pay 
period prior to October 1, 1946. They also 
reported on certain other conditions of work,2 
such as hours, overtime, vacations with pay, 
sick leave, Sunday work, and the number of 
workers under collective agreement in each 
establishment. The total number of workers 
in each establishment, including both plant 
and office staffs, was also obtained. 


Since the annual report containing the 
results of this survey, entitled Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1946, is being 
published at approximately the same time as 
this issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, the present 
article does not include the detailed data on 
wages which appears in the report, but deals 
mainly with working conditions. 





1 Comparable information on the Electrical Products 
Industry was published in the November issue of the 
Lasour Gazertr (p..1722); on the Automobile Parts and 
Accessories and Agricultural Implements Industries in the 
October issue (p. 1532); on the Lumber and Lumber 
Products Industries in the September issue (p. 1874); on 
the. Rubber Products Industry and the Motor Vehicles 
Industry in the August issue (p..1164); on the Pulp 
and Paper Products Industry and the Brewery Products 
Industry in the July iss@e (p. 988); and on the Con- 
struction and Steam Railways Industries in the June 
issue (p. 890). 

2 Information on provincial legislation pertaining to 
annual vacations with pay, maximum hours of work 
and minimum wages is contained in an annual publi- 
cation, ‘‘Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, and Workmen’s Compensation’, by the Legis- 
lation Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Meat Products Industry 


Average wage rates in this industry in 1946 
were 60:4 per cent higher than - comparable 
rates in the base year, 1939, and about 18 per 
cent higher than in 1945. The increase in 1946 
following the relaxing of controls was greater 
than in any of the war years and followed a 
period of relative stability resulting from the 
establishment of wage and price ceilings 
toward the end of 1943. The index for this 


industry in 1943 had advanced nearly. 14. 


per cent from the level in 1942. 
The movement of the index calculated on 
the base of rates in 1939 as 100 is as follows:— 


Year Index 
19394. MESSE 28. DSI POGeR A: 100-0 
BOAO GR. Bhs oortrd ely IM PO] 103-2 
AOA DISG? . bo IIORIN CAE TE COTS: 112-7 
POST , Cotten tet ee, 119-0 
TOs cs . hs oh ti eR mee ae 135-1 
10s eee Oke Je A, screen aes 137-3 
Le ay RRP OE PENI SE A 141-0 
L926 2 Pree: ae oie ana ae 165°4 


Table I shows the distribution of plants 
and employees, male and female, by province 
or region for the pay period covered in 1946. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE MEAT PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1946 


—oosSsSSSsSsS939030$30$030., 

















--- Maritime : Mani- Saskat- British 
Canada Provinces Quebee | Ontario toba chewan Alberta Columbia 
Total Establishments.................. 81 4 15 26 9 7 9 11 
Employees: 
IMAG, ts a 4s 5 over el eka a 18, 107 346 2,720 5, 032 4,674 1,521 2,693 ie VAL 
en ale: ees ou Rel 4,513 82 a2 1, 169 1,216 354 836 324 
GURL ence ache eee ae 22,620 428 3252 6, 201 5,890 1,875 3,529 1,445 
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Returns from 81 establishments were used in 
compiling the statistics in this survey. These 
employed a total of approximately 22,500 
workers of whom about one-fifth were female. 
One-half of the plants were located in Ontario 
and Quebec. More than 80 per cent of the 
plants reported fewer than 400 workers each 
and accounted for only 31 per cent of the total 
in all the plants. Six large establishments, 
of more than 1,000 workers each, employed 
44 per cent of the total. 


Collective Agreements —Fifty-eight per cent 
of the 81 plants reported collective agree- 
ments with their employees or with organiza- 
tions representing them. 

More than one-half of the plants in each area 
other than the Maritimes and Ontario reported 
having collective agreements. Eleven of the 
26 Ontario plants and one of the four in the 
Maritimes stated that they had agreements. 


~The number of workers covered in each area 
varied from 52 per cent in the Maritimes to 


-84 per cent in Alberta and the Canada figure 


represented 74 per cent of the total employ- 
ment. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table II—Daily 
hours were not worked according to the usual 
pattern in industry and have not been shown 
in the tabulation. A number of plants reported 
working only one-half day on Wednesday 
rather than on Saturday and others normally 
worked on Sunday instead of Saturday. 

Weekly hours varied between 44 and 55. 
More than ninety per cent of the workers 
were employed in plants which reported a 
standard week of either 45 or 48 hours. 

The five-day week was reported by only 
17 plants. The 64 plants on a six-day week 
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employed 76 per cent of the workers. The 
majority of the establishments worked: on the 
basis of a week of 53 days, only six stating 
definitely that their employees worked eight 
hours, six days per week. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table III—About 
sixty per cent of the plants reported a rate 
of time and one-half for overtime work after 
daily hours. These employed 92 per cent of 
the workers in the plants covered in the 
survey. About 13 per cent of the plants 
reported straight-time rates for overtime work 
after daily hours. Of the plants reporting 
rates for overtime work on Sundays and 
holidays, approximately two-thirds reported 
double, about one-quarter reported time and 
one-half and a few reported straight-time 
rates. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—Reports 
from all of the plants with one exception 
showed a vacation of one week, usually after a 
service of one year, and in a few cases after six 
months. In 15 plants the length of service was 
not specified and in 24 the vacation did not 
exceed one week. In 28 others the maximum 
vacation was two weeks after a service ranging 
from six months in one plant to 10 and 13 
years in two others; in 10 cases the service 
requirement was one year and in nine others 
five years. Twenty-eight of the plants reported 
three weeks paid vacation after a_ service 
requirement ranging from 10 to 25 years. 

Sick Leave with Pay—Fifty-three establish- 
ments reported some provision for sick leave 
with pay. In most instances the provision 
was at the discretion of the management. 
Sixteen reported some provision for salaried 


TABLE II._STANDARD OR NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE MEAT 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 























iti : i- kat- British 
Standard Hours Canada ee Quebec | Ontario rae Spa : Alberta Columbia 

(a) Establishments on five-day week. 
AG ESA Os bt tober REN eho REALE Se Cates 7S Wisc eer geese, 9 [eceore detect get ete fect eee el (Pa IMR aerial [Aer mre ry (CIPI 52 5 8 2 
4D.) SEL ER TT Oe. Mkt AE scans 24 12> |Leeks 2k 1 zt 3 2 DiaEpant cs 
LEY Ae BEE cig Laat TRON SCP REE ae Seen ent igs | ates tora bo. Ae tetris 3 Te, lbskeeiescrecmto ars [teetcan cea lay 2 Skonehaisl eid Aiea Ris ters 
S crea MSE fran) we ha eae Sake 8 Vig beet tec UA, Al | UPROAR ES We OF [ie eee NMP olf Aer eueeer eet aa cocks =a lene stats 
Ocal Ae Meee ome te fia a eee 8 1 7 3 2 2 2 

(b) Establishments on six-day week 
fe ee Se et Pee ice eae come nici 11 AG ince aoe 1 a tear aesarsc oases icy datas arte tae 1 8 
45... 14. <iiS | candllocensntdceataae 3 3 3 7 er re 
LAE AR i aa ORE TNL ENO, Ih a ee Salcic te aed ek weeks aie Ses\eesusts ts TEs ieee peda ie el dca shancurcoenetes 1 
/ NWN 2 tale: cee iy SOR er oak tales Geatmrttectataniee << ws iS 27 1 10 11 1 74 DUB oe ook 
50. cia woe mee che. cick boranes ian asia ob 7 1 2 3 Alig Rods sed anne he lke ess: 
Eset i NR Bi eae ee a NDE HRs lata Des Ne bl Ra eee Mas [te eo os lie ese vaio uete Meise sors tous || een ee 
D055. . 308 Pichi shaamh ae ee ee A He les 5 ail ease Ue ee ee ee ee ee ee cifeeteseees: 
ih bok 20 pe Dey Souesnten tine NN eke 64 4 14 19 6 6 7 9 
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or office workers only, eight stated it was 
according to length of service and_ three 
reported group insurance benefits. 


Shift Work—There is not much shift work 
in this industry -other than necessary engineer, 
power and maintenance crews which usually 
work on rotating shifts. 

Ten plants reported a total of 460 men and 
70 women on the second shift of two-shift 
operations connected with actual production. 
They all reported a wage differential of five 
cents per hour, six establishments indicating 
that the differential was applicable only 
between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 am. 
Another two plants did not report the number 
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of employees on shift work but stated that 
hours were variable dependent on the work 
to be done; one plant reported a night bonus 
of 50 cents and the other a premium of five 
cents per hour between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
Five establishments had three-shift opera- 
tions in some production departments. Highty 
men and 70 women were reported on second 


- shift and 120 men and 60 women were on third. 


The wage differential was five cents per hour in 
four cases, three of which stated the applicable 
period was after 6 p.m. The fifth establish- 
ment worked ten-hour shifts, gave a night 
bonus of 55 cents and paid time and one-half 
after nine hours, 


TABLE III.-OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE MEAT 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


After Daily Hours Onl 
: y After 
Overtime Rates Mawdey to Weekly Sunday Holidays 
Ve ae Saturday Hours 
“Tritat ee aT Dee Be ne ee | eee | eee Se ee, Be 
Number of Establishments................. Ue: 73 8 81 81 
Straight Time 
COMUhss ey cattte ree eta One ee 11 8? | een ese 7 8 
Maritime Provinces.................... 2 i OR eae gee 1 1 
DR ai eee i 5 2 are Be 2 2 
RUPE nt cotane aa ee eee 5 AI Be. 1D: 83) 4 5 
Saskatchewan. 111. .001, OURO sT. Thar 1 A Lp Res i et 1 AR aise ES ad! Syherce 7 ope Ay 
British Columbia... ie GAs. 2a) o Mok Ey ek cree) Pah a ire 9 Ae PRR ae um ee 
Time and One-Half 
Gardai. 284. SoG eleOl JeOtt, fh My 50 51 8 13 13 
Maritime Provinces.................... 2 2DEMOga Sky J 2 
NODCG se we. tl ee Baan ie 10 10 Bite bo ane 1 
ONTANIG- fnces oc haeiee ee es 12 1? 2 4 3 
MARTRODO. coo ie 5 4 eee 7 ff 1 3 1 
DESK RCCOOWAN.. ce a ee 4 4 2(2) 3 3 
Atbertian YE PZ RE ORMEL, Titel Thee 8 cc Bal les mde de GO de 1 2 
British Columbia. .:... .°#0) 96 60s het ZA Soni sen ae ee J 1 
Double Time 
pd ls A EY 9 al ON ae en me Mae D2 se rane line ie 34 38 
Maritane Provinces: so. 2rse) Pt et ame ee ee te ne 1 1 
GOD etc. saci Pvewasie CARO soe OE ial i elt ee Le eam Pe fi 76 
LL, Bre Rts Ses RRM Maite Pp enedectinetior’ natovac ee titacs' ginal © Pre i 9(3) 
Manitoba; : i200) cdncns pie, ebudcee thee a LAE. tele GAY RRS “9 5 7 
BasketGhewan sf... .5.-fhvsceent Ae. «.] Pees Meee, fet baameee 2 2 
dlbenbassnns ce rasg iss snes docs cals obestaneen dada dlc Anata 6 6 
British Colombia ci. iibeu dist wesnal tee. lle Le | ee 6 6 
No Overtime Information 
Ci a ee ee ee Pee sere Ber Sie 12 09. (04. bi aa 27 22 








® This plant reported a five-day week and paid time and one-half after 1 p.m. 


®) One plant reported this rate for those earning under $35 per week; 


Over $35. 


straight time was paid to those earning 


3) One establishment reported giving holiday pay plus regular rate for hours worked. 
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TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE MEAT 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1946 


it ee the 81 plants covered in the analysis, one stated its vacation policy had not yet been estab- 
ished. 
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(4) Fourteen reported two weeks after no specified time, six months or, in 12 cases, one year. 

) Two weeks after five years. , 

(3) All but one plant gave intermediate vacations of two weeks; after two years in four cases and after five 
years in seventeen. 

(4) Includes one plant reporting length of service at 25 vears. 
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Edible Plant Products 


The 1946 wage rate index for the Edible 
Plant Products group, based on average rates 
in 1939 as 100, was 153-0 which approximates 
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the general average index of 155-2 for Canada. 
Annual indices for each industry and for the 
group as a whole are as follows: 








Bread 


Edtble 
Year Plants Flour and Cake Biscuits Confectionery 
Products 
Li RRs Cn NS Oe i * 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
UE: oh iy OR ee te Ay Ae eg Mel a 102-9 103-1 102-9 103-5 101-9 
IOSD IR... BNIB. Hd, BRA RUD 115-0 113-9 115-5 114-4 114-5 
DOE 2 ders tinnt. + Ad lnn WRI maul ea, 122-5 121-5 123-9 121-8 118-2 
UE Re ne piel “Soma eiey doar. cpictauagl 130-0 133-3 128-9 131-9 130-0 
LOTS RI. pees SHOE... OG RP ee 134-2 135-0 134-3 135-8 131-8 
OAS Aine diet tera tel it UB hed ake 139-4 139-2 139-0 142-0 139-0 
BALE RARE SUN ote Sean veda 3 153-0 153-1 152-6 159-2 148-7 
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The upward trend of wage rates in these 
four industries was a reflection of the general 
movement since the outbreak of war. As 
shown in the table, the index for the Biscuit 
Manufacturing Industry in 1946 recorded: the 
greatest advance both as compared with the 
previous year and with 1939 while the index 
for the Confectionery Manufacturing Industry 
showed the smallest advance over both years. 
The former was 12-1 per cent higher in 1946 
than in 1945 and the latter 6-8 per cent, 


The Flour Milling Industry 


This study was made from returns from 
37 mills employing more than 4,500 workers 
in 1946. Sixteen of these mills were in 
Western Canada, 17 in Ontario and four in 
Quebec. As shown in Table I, about 45 per 
cent of the workers were employed in Western 
mills, 39 per cent in Ontario and 16 per cent 
in Quebec. 

Twenty of the 37 mills employed less than 
100 workers each and averaged slightly more 
than 42 workers per mill. Six mills, employ- 
ing between 280 and 600 workers each 
accounted for 46 per cent of the total workers 
covered in the survey. 


Collective Agreements.Sixteen mills 
reported 2,700 employees under some form of 
collective agreement. Twelve of the 16 were 
in Western Canada and reported 1,500 workers 
under agreements with national or interna- 
tional labour organizations. Employees of one 
mill in Ontario and of one in Quebec 
were covered by agreements with international 
organizations. In the remaining two, one in 
Quebec had an agreement with a national 
union and the other in Ontario an agreement 
with an employees’ association. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table II— 
Standard weekly hours ranged from 44 to 55 





and only in three mills did the weekly hours 
exceed 48; in two other mills they were 44. 
Thirty-two mills, working a 48-hour week and 
employing 87 per cent of the workers, were 
covered in the survey. 

All of the mills whose returns were studied 
in this analysis reported a six-day week, 30 
of them reporting a full eight-hour day on 
Saturday. In two mills, the employees 
regularly worked five and six extra hours 
respectively on Saturday for which they 
received overtime pay. 


Overtime Rates, Table III—All but eight 
of the plants reported paying time and one- 
half after either daily or weekly hours. These 
eight either reported straight-time rates or, 
in one case, gave no overtime information. 

With reference to Sunday Overtime, 21 
plants reported a rate of time and one-half, 
three reported double time and 12 gave no 
information. On_ holiday Overtime, eight 
reported double time, 17 gave time and one- 
half and 12 reported either straight time or 
gave no information. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IV—The 
majority of the plants reported a paid vaca- 
tion of one week after one year of service. 
Eleven exceeded this provision either by 
giving one week after six months in two 
cases, or by providing ten days to two weeks 
after a year of service in nine other instances. 

In 13 of the 37 plants, one week was the 
maximum vacation reported while the remain- 
ing plants gave two weeks after from one to 
ten years of service and three of these also 
reported giving three weeks after 25 years. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Some provision for 
sick leave with pay was reported by 22 plants. 
Five had group insurance schemes for their 
hourly-paid workers, to which both the com- 
pany and the employees contributed. This 
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provided payment of $6 per week in one mill, 
partial payment of wages in another and in 
two others, two-thirds of their regular pay 
plus partial payment of hospital and doctor 
bills. Three plants stated there were no 
deductions for ordinary sick leave and several 
others reported sick leave with pay in the 
case of salaried or office workers. Time 
allowed was from three days in one case up 
to one month for regular employees in 
another. Two reported half time for 
permanent employees. 


Shaft Work.—Five mills reported a total cf 
60 men and 30 women on the second shift of 
a two-shift operation. One of the plants 
reported paying a wage differential of two 
cents per hour. 

Thirty plants reported some _ three-shift 
operations with a total of 450 men and 15 
women on the second shift and 420 men on 
the third. No differential was reported for the 
great majority of these but a few on the 
second shift were paid an extra three cents 
per hour and on the third, five cents. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES 


EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
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The Bread and Cake Baking Industry 


Returns from 179 establishments across 
Canada, employing about 13,600 workers 
during the survey period in 1946, were used 
in compiling data on this industry. Employ- 
ment was less than 200 in 163 of the estab- 
lishments, and these included 60 per cent of 
the total employment in the industry. The 


distribution of plants and workers is shown in 


Table I. 


Collective Agreements.—Sixty-three plants 
reported 5400 employees under collective 
agreements. Of these, 220 workers in three 
of the plants were covered by agreements 
with local employees’ associations only. 
Twenty-one of the 60 plants with union 
affiliations were located in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, sixteen were in Quebec, eleven in 
Ontario and twelve in British Columbia. 

Standard Hours of Work, Table II—In this 
industry, daily working hours are generally 
irregular. Wage rates are reported on a weekly 
basis and employees go off duty when their 


FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY, 1946 
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nan 37 4 17 16 
add 4,118 686 1,676 1,756 
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ks 4,536 703 1, 766 2,067 


TABLE II -STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENT, 1946 


Standard Hours 


WEEKLY 
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TABLE III.—OVERTIME RATES FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE FLOUR MILLING 
INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENT, 1946 








After Daily Hours mee 
Overtime Rates Sa ter . 
Monday t6 eivee. ty Woks: Sunday Holidays 
Friday y Hours 
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TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE FLOUR MILLING 
; INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 








Maximum Vacation 
initial. (——— 
Length of Service Vacation 1 2 
of One Week Week Weeks 





No Specified Period 
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Two Years 
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One plant reported 10 days’ vacation with pay and the remainder gave two weeks after one year of 
service. 

) One plant reported three weeks’ vacation with pay after 25 years. 

3) These plants reported three weeks’ vacation with pay after 25 years. 
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allotted daily work is completed. The table, 
therefore, gives weekly hours only. 

The majority of establishments reported 
operations on the basis of a six-day week 
from Sunday to Friday inclusive. Standard 
weekly hours ranged from 40 to 60 with the 
great majority of plants stating their normal 
week was 48 hours. Approximately 9,000 of 
the workers were employed in the plants 
reporting a 48-hour week. 


Overtime Rates, Table III—Time and one- 
half was the most common rate reported in 
this industry for overtime after daily or weekly 
hours, with the majority of plants reporting 
this rate only after normal weekly hours had 
been worked. Reports from about one- 
quarter of the plants showed straight-time 
rates for overtime work while many others 
did not give information for such work. A 
diouble-time rate for overtime work was not 
common in this industry in 1946. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—Vacations 
with pay of at least one week were provided 
in practically all cases after one year or less 
of service. In a few instances, paid vacation of 
less than one week was reported for service 
of less than one year. 

Slightly more than half the establishments 
provided for two weeks of vacation, usually 
after one year of service. Eighteen plants 
provided two weeks after two years’ service 
and eighteen others after five years. Eight 
Ontario establishments had a ten-year service 
requirement for the same vacation period. 
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Sick Leave with Pay—Seventy-nine estab- 
lishments reported various types of sick pay- 
ment benefits. Quite a few plants had Group 
Insurance schemes to which both employer 
and worker usually contributed, and partici- 
pation was at the employee’s option. One 
plant reported that pay was not stopped 
when employees were sick while others paid 
for sick leave of from four days to one week 
per year. Service required for payment varied 
in some instances from three months to one 
year; one plant gave one week with full 
pay and two weeks at half pay after one 
year of service with privileges extended to 
four weeks with full pay and eight weeks 
at half pay after five years. 

Payment was confined in several cases to 
salaried employees only, while another stated 
salesmen were allowed seven days per year. 
Three plants reported sick benefits under an 
employees’ social club. 

Shifé Work—Seventy plants reported a 
certain amount of shift work during the survey 
period in this industry. Of these, five gave 
no definite information on the number of 
workers involved, either stating they worked 
staggered shifts or as in one case that they 
worked in groups for eight hours at a time, 
all work ending at midnight. 

A total of approximately 440 males and 90 
females were reported by 51 plants on the 
second shift of their two-shift operations. 
Twenty-five plants had three-shift work in 
some of their departments and included a 
total of 320 men and 40 women on the second 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE BREAD AND CAKE BAKING 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1946 








Nova New : Mani- Saskat- British 
Canada Scotia |Brunswick Quebec | Ontario toba chewan Alberta Columbia 
Total Establishments ....... 179 6 7 21 81 8 16 19 21 
Employees: Male............ 10, 474 148 222 2, 131 5, 452 639 398 562 922 
MO MIRE .;.6<rcices 3,092 99 109 403 1,561 189 146 246 339 
Toya tee 13, 566 247 331 2,534 7,013 828 544 808 1,261 





TABLE II. te ee OR NORMAL WEEKLY WORKING HOURS FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
HE BREAD AND CAKE BAKING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
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shift and 250 men and 20 women on the third Highteen plants, employing 44 per cent of 
shift. the total number of workers, reported fewer 

Only one establishment reported paying a than 100 workers each. The largest plant 
wage differential of five cents per hour to from which a return *was received employed 
eight men on the third shift, while six other slightly more than 500 workers in the survey 
plants paid the same differential to a total of period. 


25 men and 25 women on the second shift. Collective Agreements—Ten plants, six of 


which were in Ontario and Quebec, reported 
The Biscuit Manufacturing Industry a total of 1,900 employees, or about 50 per 
, : cent of the total number covered, under 
Returns from at establishments In 1946 collective agreement. More than half of these 
were analy sed in this industry : Table i employees were in three plants which reported 
gives the regional distribution of establish- agreements with employees’ associations. 
ments as well as employees, of whom more 


than half were women. :Most of the plants Hours of Work, Table II.—This table shows 
are in Ontario and Quebec and these employed _ that standard hours ranged from 433 per week 
77 per cent of the total workers. to 55 hours. The majority of plants reported 


TABLE III—OVERTIME RATES FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE BREAD AND 
CAKE BAKING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENT, 1946 


Nore—Since many plants in this industry work on Sunday instead of Saturday, the rates given for both 
Saturday and Sunday overtime may refer either to overtime worked after daily hours on a regular work day, 
or overtime required on their off-day. 














After Daily Hours rea 
OO ——— ter * 
Overtime Rates Monday to Satstad Weekly Sunday Holidays 
Friday UES: Hours 
Total Pstablushimonts.. 2. roc | ee 123 123 56[] 179 179[?] 
Straight Time 
Ganadayur. jie cault. . hed. .ehaslc . act 41 39 25 a7 28 
New Brumewick yoyo een pie ey 1 lateaat ak Bad 1 ; 1 
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Oritario, 0, GOW OR) Dabis igi Ui, 34 33 17 wees 24 
Time and One-Quarter 
CERAM is oes cd held ARIA ad nx 1 1 1 1 1 
ORGAO SPN nits bk A oT UR BSG Um kon'l a Midian a he bre ee ree eee) Ree en eee a ket: 
Manta ee en 4 ahs AEN, wow nary: 1 1 
Time and One-Half 
Canada ndesrresoriistcermivnieere feet 38 33 49 33 35 
Nova Scotia..t.. 2. be ae 3 3 1 y- 2 
New Brunewiek soe oseeicuscs hae 3 1 ” 1 1 
QCD Gad 5b anes oh Biles os oman | 1 apt need) ae 
ONEATIONE 5 ccsich Wakes 6 cc BRE ovo ) RE 2 1 17[3] 5 4 
Se eee nee LeRORMDANRCSS (NR eth MAE Teen 4 MaaTeoreomee ail 7 5 4 
Saskatehewans.66.....(288.....) O17. 4 4 10 3 6 
Alberta. 6 Sue hae 2 ee 13 13 5 6 12 
British Columbia........ 12[4] 10 2 10 6 
Double Time 
Canada! viewer (enaiie gee 1 | on Peer ne 5 13 
NOVA DOOM erears Dias tere ee RT Cae al ee 1 1 
Ontario... ..) .) siedeet 2 eee A. ‘] lath. Fe. 2 6 
Siekatchewan). ned) ob. 0dOb..) cae loshu ce ce 2 Ue, aldose | See f. ERA 1 
British Colum pia eos he ee een eee ee ie eee T 5 


Gpnada Deieoe be eames an ean 42 tO. Bae ks 113 100 


fe [2] Met six plants paying a straight hourly rate of from 60 to 75 cents, one of these giving it to night 
shut only. 


[?] Includes two plants paying double time and one-half. 
[5] One plant based their overtime on a two-week period of 96 hours. 
[‘] Three plants, two of which were on a 40-hour week, paid double time after 44 hours per week. 
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a normal week of 54 hours but there were 
more workers in the five plants which reported 
the 474 to 48-hour week: 

Nine plants, of which six were in Ontario, 
reported 1,600 employees working five days 
per week. This was more than one-third of all 
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the workers covered. The six-day week was 
common, with some 2,400 workers in 22 plants 
reported to be working on this basis in 1946. 
Hours, varied from 44 to 55 with only two 
plants reporting a full working day on Satur- 
day of eight and nine hours respectively. 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE BREAD AND 
CAKE BAKING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Nore.—One hundred and seventy-nine bakeries covered by this survey; two gave no information on 
vacation with pay. 
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[1] In 32 plants two weeks’ vacation with pay was given after one year of service and another reported this 
same vacation after six months. 

(?] One plant gave two weeks’ pay to employees on a one-week vacation. 

[3] One plant reported three weeks’ vacation with pay after 30 years and four weeks after 40 years. 
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Overtime Rates, Table IIJ—Of the plants 
giving information on overtime, all but two 
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week in about two-thirds of the plants but 
eleven reported that two weeks were pro- 


vided after a service of from six months to 
ten years. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Thirteen plants 
reported plans in effect to cover payment 
for absence through illness. ‘Five reported 
group insurance benefits, one of these stating 
the plan covered up to 90 days and another 
reported that it assured two-thirds pay after 
two days’ absence. Other plants restricted 
sick leave benefits to weekly paid employees, 
to office workers, salesmen and foremen, or to 
key men. In some cases payment was 
according to length of service. 


Shift Work—vVery little shift work was 
reported in this industry other than rotating 
shifts reported by a few plants to cover work 
done by the engineering department and 


reported a rate of time and one-half. The 
majority of plants reported paying this rate 
only after weekly hours had been worked. 
About two-thirds of the establishments gave 
no information on Sunday and holiday rates, 
possibly because they did not have overtime 
work on those days. Seven plants reported 
time and one-half for Sunday and holiday 
overtime, two double time on Sunday and 
four reported this rate for holiday work. 
Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—A paid 
vacation of one week was provided in most 
cases after one year of service which was 
in line with the legislation in most of the 
provinces. A number of plants reported this 
vacation period after less than one year of 
service. The vacation did not exceed one 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE BISCUIT MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, 1946 





Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebee Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Total Hstablisements: ...c dees cee oo nee ee ee 31 4 12 9 4 2 
Employeéss. . Malev erie Aor tee a ciekshssoeran ae 1,979 107 796 784 hd 75 
A RE eect: Siti A PAR eRe A) oe 2,064 208 611 935 210 100 
AR eee Se Ce ie eee 3 4,043 315 1,407 1,719 427 175 


TABLE II.—-STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE BISCUIT 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Standard Hours Canada toca bea Quebec Ontario ete ce eee 
WEEKLY— 
: Cat A ee e a eee. ee a ee eee [Spel be. Pease cstiear gard Uh ac: cays basi ao 1 2 2 
Sie, Steer Were es oleracea alee ee eee cen es a ere ce kercks inte create 3 Pad sctetie Re 
a7 AN ASP Pace: a ticcat <eoeetce SMA crese-s-s sue OUR derchakork wc avarenare Nastate so meerdat ane 5 - ASSO EITISS 8 cae 
Oiee cee, eID ane R rks | ncaa tala Were a 3 1 7 iget PRE ys eres ate WI eccsecy See ae 
ADS ANG BOT Ua ce ae Oa eee 3 3. | oer ROE 2 lee. oR Go| cise See ae a liane come eee 
ie iia Melt chy: AAC ee ao ON ohee ere DG oe (ME bot CeCe © Ul ss cre Bee, we setsell xro:s usta above aes | eae 
DO Ree, Se ee eect Austere Ionian aw Ghee 5 edd tae oe cae Oo | esrtaeroctem ciftara & eee ae aaa ee aig 
Total Establishments. ..% .. 2% 650... eb 31 4 12 9 4 2 
Damy— 
(a) Establishments on a five-day week 
Monday to Friday 
BF oc as one daphne aie s aod eee de of ees see thes Sees See a ee ot ae 1 
Ok, Soe SAAR Ae eR naa ie ogo aa EL pik Raronte rs dkorock’ RAee ewer ae ce 3 2 AAS. 
OOF A kas PRR TT oer hate aR Soon OEE Si alee eran ceca oe By ines ceo ae St Bae oe 
Total: Kstablishments:. 3.42 54.1%. 00.00seee (It Se a a Pee ks eee: 6 Z 1 


SEE EE (ME ee eee 


(b) Establishments on a six-day week 


Monday to Friday Side 
8 
Ra Be 
9 SO1D ae 
9 ee 
10 4 and 5 
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maintenance men. One plant reported four 
men in one production department on both 
a second and third shift, the workers on the 
third shift receiving a three-cent wage differ- 
ential. Two other plants reported second- 
shift work, one employing 20 men and the 
other 12 men and 38 women. 


The Confectionery Manufacturing Industry 


Returns from 49 establishments in this 
industry in 1946 were used in compiling the 
statistics shown in the accompanying tables. 
Nearly one-half of these plants were situated 
in Ontario and employed 61 per cent of the 
total number of workers. Certain occupa- 
tions in this industry are adapted to the 
employment of women who comprise 60 per 
cent of the workers, as indicated in Table I. 

Thirty of the 49 establishments employed 
less than 100 workers each in the pay period 
covered by the survey, accounting for only 
16 per cent of the total workers. Except one 
large plant with 1,100 workers, the remaining 
establishments employed between 100 and 600 
workers each. 
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Collective Agreements—Five establishments 
reported a total of some 1,200 men covered 
by collective agreement. Two of these plants 
had agreements with the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers International Union of 
America, and three reported either employees’ 
associations or plant committees. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table IJ— 
Highty-six per cent of the employees covered 
in this analysis worked a normal week of 
between 44 and 48 hours. 

The six-day week was predominant in the 
industry with 70 per cent of the workers on 
this basis. Saturday hours ranged between 
three and 54 in all plants but two, which 
reported a full eight-hour day on Saturday. 
Nine plants, working 8} hours per day with 
four to 54 hours on Saturday, employed 43 
per cent of the workers on the six-day week. 

The sixteen establishments on a five-day 
week employed only 1,800 workers or 27 per 
cent of the total covered in the survey. Of 
the 1,800 workers, 44 per cent usually worked 
nine hours per day. 


TABLE III.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE BISCUIT 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 








ms After Daily Hours one 
vertime Rates ter 3 
Monday” to ees: Weekly Sunday Holidays 
Friday y Hours 
Number of Establishments................. 17 17 14 31 31 
Straight Time 

ON se ae ete, PR A aor ie. geen) OR Ae | CO ae Oe eee ne ns 1 1 
ES EA eee ete ae EE, ote cee Rt eae oe eee tm te ee 1 
rage hh id Geo te ae Fee ARE ETL Sha Rael ae. | teeta tented Dedhdl tilted le hte Te eee 

Straight Time Plus 13 Cents 
manasa (Gaeabec only):icto6 ashi a: 1 Lia geld cee TO an AE Oe POON 3 SEN, oR Ley S| Le 
Time and One Half 

Oct Cee y 2 OLR Rea eee ee Sane ee eee i He - is 13 7 ¢ 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick....... 3 3 1 1 
Se Bork eh: i MI PE fern |b. iain hua 9 puninihie Dei me A death 5 2[1} 2[4] 
CIRGSVIO 1” See re PEs Sb eS ere ee ss eee 2 2 5 4 
Pia PROVINCES! c.1 s.c4o0s Khai cs 1 1[?] ube nt taser score ia ate IR 
Hrtish © oi bin... owas eee s fx es 1 1S ES ewer bare | ea ees ee Ab! Sat. <5 Sear eee 

Double Time 

Re earache pllagics ae ib-2 tate: area shapers apie | ban iane ke bral 1 2 4 
OVA Seon and New Brinsw iti ge, tt eaters ee one iso ee eee 1 1 
Re i ee eS ee SE Oe 1 A SAA LD OOO 2 7 d09 Pin itor ce oe ho ome meee 
CAE IE i 2ST ie RR di Slt CO ey < ee | hee hee i on Ae oe een oe eg Meets 2 
Sort mer metic ik: ct es ee Ne oe ee eek Bo ee Bs ime 1 1 

No Overtime Information 
ES eee St. EE eS See ee ee eee 9 TS PS FD 21 19 





[1] One establishment also reported double time paid in certain instances. 
[?] This rate paid only after eight hours in a normal four-hour Saturday. 
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In 13 establishments women worked from 
14 to 11 hours less per week than the men. 
In five cases, the difference was 23 hours and 
in another four it was five hours. 

There was no production work reported on 
Sunday. Ten plants reported a total of 
approximately 40 maintenance men on Sunday 
work. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table III—Nearly 
half the establishments reported paying time 
and one-half for overtime after standard 
daily or weekly hours had been worked; the 
more common practice was to pay this rate 
only after weekly hours. Very little informa- 
tion was given on overtime rates for Sunday 
and ‘holiday work, 40 of the 49 reporting 
either regular pay or giving no information. 
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Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—Twenty- 
nine of the 49 plants reported a vacation of 
one week after one year of service and twelve 
additional plants reported’ a provision of one 
week after less than one year of service. One 
Ontario plant also reported three days after 
six months of service. 

In about two-thirds of the plants the vaca- 
tion did not exceed one week. In 13 instances, 
however, a maximum vacation of two weeks 
was provided after service of from one month 


to ten years. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Twenty-five plants 
reported some provision for sick leave with 
pay. Eleven provided it to salaried or office 
staff only, one reporting that two weeks per 
year were granted to salaried workers while 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE BISCUIT MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Norn.—Of the 31 establishments, one reported closing for one week during the summer and another 
granted one week in the summer and one week in the winter to those who were in the company’s employ one 


month before the holiday period. 


SS 
SSS ee 


Length of Service Required 


Taisial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation 
of One Week {One Week {Two Weeks 





No Specified Service 


Gamacl Hon | 8; ORE Ree, cea eines as ceeateuavo eum e 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................. 
PED DEE Hie aks eebd oes eee ee ee 2 es 
IPTAITIC RCO VINCESaics Bec » oars ate AOR amie ee 

Three Months 
Ganade (Ontario.only) ...6 se. c ck aves decbieee bosas* Beas 
Siz Months 

CANTO ee ae eet ee Re Sy et NE Pe gets eee ae ere 
ES On, Ce ED (leh ete le iA, ake ARI Ee. oc 
‘Britishu@ on. Dis. csbeoss share we elaberede cecotere cee Medes 

One Year 

Canada see se ee ee etn crak PS DP 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................. 
Guebetake feo nk aici ae ee he e's he 6 a ee fat ee 
QHAGATIO ed ces Rae erate Ls oe tes cs tisce w eabaers 
PTAITICMELOWINCES ccs We des Sade ee Meee es 
iBritishi€olum bidieesd sao. lhe eee kee 

Two, Five and Ten Years 

(Canade...02, anes PERS OROM A blips ie alii 1) REET. Gece Ad. Sohix 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................+. 
Optarioi ties eink dee oe Oe ids bOI RE ES 
PAILIGRFO VINCE shoe e Buk cc Ce none ene 

Potalvstablishmients ec ce eee oe eis ate 


ee 


ode Tosa, conn 3 : iy ee eet 
ce ho ae 1 Bee ai ie ees 
pret 1 Ra Rm rh 
ro) a PE a ee ey ae 
Sega k ae 1 slat nek) tae Peer hate 
igs AA Hin one 3 1 2 
Mads sh oe oof st ROMO 2 
ae 1 |The ee aed hea 
ee oN RN 22 15 3 
ieetmanect wre 3 1 1 
Vong 4s 8 8 rr eae 
Liss aa 7 op Bro 
eb beers o ke SA op Vins na tke 2 
PEON F 1 1-7 Orn 
Bd PE NA pheeey 3th Oe 6 
IES OUR ORR AE NN | hres” We 1] 
Shaft ne LEE Gee let he EEL, ce 3/2] 
IEE Fs AUN iogrn! degpardithdh ty ehetnwetured se [3] 
18 11 
29 29 





[1] After five years of service. 


[2] In two establishments after five years of service and in the other, after ten years. 


[3] After two years of service. 
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the remainder of the workers were allowed 
two weeks at half pay; another reported: that 
factory workers were also paid in exceptional 
cases. One plant stated that although it had 
no definite plan, reasonable sick leave was 
given with pay. Another stated key men 
only were eligible for sick leave with pay 
while length of service determined payment 
in another instance. 
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Shift Work—There is very little shift work 
on production in this industry. Four plants 
reported a total of 80 men and 40 women on 
the second shift of their two-shift operations, 
three paying wage differentials of four, five 
and ten cents per hour, respectively. Two 
plants, employing only 14 men on each shift 
of a three-shift operation, did not report a 
wage differential. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE CONFECTIONERY 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1946 











Maritime Z Prairie British 

Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
‘otal Histablisnments:)...4....0.68.<%e 00 esc. ee 49 2 17 24 4 2 
Himployees: Males tras 42 WN an hs ches na. oe 2,633 266 783 1, 549 32 3 
eOmale: | ec aevik ss She oe 3,949 516 799 2,447 146 41 
ENC R el eR Ss rsa in a ee 6,582 782 1,582 3,996 178 44 





TABLE II.-STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE CONFECTIONERY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 





Standard Hours _ Canada 
WEEKLY 
PE Ras LESTE Toe Heo O ROO OREO ee 3 
NET SU Sel sues Shale! CRN ae 2 OS aero y ig 4 
Ree oa DP a an) 8 8 oe 1 
MR ORs AE eee ee 5 
Gwera5and uncer 46.05.50. ek cw ceeds 8 
ROR Beh PU eed iy oie una ede 10 
Re | IES CNET aia Se MPR RC EMC Sg” AUNT 4 
PRONG OVER es le ee ge os 4 
RAN es Sh a SF ole RN Sta, 49 
vis a ee ees on a Five-Day Week ? 
Te ENS eanee heel RAR 3 
See eed te hit AON meth Nie ay Dee 7 
Be ee Ng id os dt Os al REALE Ate 8 3 
ils SOM SEGA aI coe ral petty tet SU i a 1 
REO eat, Le ore gate onc atone 16 
(b) Establishments on a Six-Day Week 
Monday to Friday Saturday 
8 4) gil Beer. sare 13 
84 as) ee ae 9 
8 Ne eC ae 1 
9 tO eh Geen de 6 
94 4 and 43....... 2 
10 4and5. 2 
de) Vea) to, ee a a Pe BE 33 





Prairie 


Maritime : British 
Provinces Quebee | Ontario Provinces} Columbia 
Wai RM he 1 1 ee ee Oe 
bt wees howdy week ae 3 ek Se 

i Z 5 1 2 

1 2 Dp ON ee en. et | aa 
She Re eared 3 LS: 4 eine Re 2 fo fa heen oes rere 
RR ee 2 7 se Rie are ee 
Sent oe tae Cs RST | Saree 0 iN lise maa 7 la At 
bea ter Re ane = | Aa Nearer dl ORs taper aa me 

ie 17 24 4 2 
SRR case eee iae: 1 | Shs fa caer a eae 
Be BRR Re eee SE IR ee et | coo. ae Nae 

1 3[1] 2 sed ROR sega 
£5 Fi WR ont i BR care ee ease Ath Gs cia Stake een cere 
data Rear an Hoa scammer i CM eetapaita ce A Ie cme oa aaa 

1 a 10 Per Nace ae ce 

1 2 7B] 1 2 
eas Mah 2 6 dhl Pet anes are 
SEE AEE ae eA Ae ee SDA | eee Scere rave oh indore eae ae 
a, ae eae Gs: lleva tar eat |e ites 3 [rae ae ek a 
eters en |! Ste er A a EE RM Otay GRIN Fe AUS] le Septem Cs 
Me ah eae |e PEAY literals Ey eg ah neti Megat sn AM hanuomeraae 12 

1 14 14 ee 2 





[1] One establishment worked only four hours on one day. 
[2] One establishment worked nine hours on Friday fod two worked ten. 
[3] Two establishments worked a full eight-hour day. 
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TABLE III].—OVERTIME RATES FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE CONFECTIONERY 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1946 








After Daily Hours Only 

Overtime Rates BGA LS After 
onday 

to Friday Saturday Hours 


Number of Establishments....: .eiinersTiix eee... 31 on 18 [2] 49 49[2] 
Straight Time 

GES Ne | Te eee OER a ge ie Tee nme a eae 9 1 ig gpl eer 3 =) 
Maes AAT FT ALL OE COTS ENA See Ae ee 4 ALO tt Meee Sere e eT 1 
Ontariows... 3.05... TSO . Sb eee 6 Deane eek a 3 4 
TRI Ge RPON ANCES stent ernrdeeeeesthe tte endian 1 Ee Loe Ce 

Time and One Quarter 
Geanada)(Ontario.only,) eae. 1.2900 >. bared . | 1 Rovian 1[3] 1[3} 
Time and One Half 

Gandtias. Mid... Oe. ithe. Oo. reeehne 8 6 16 6 5 
Mlariame Provinces 6.) Aon oh Ro testi L's Y i] 1 1 2 2 
Quebecks.: 4... 4. Meee a. ee. a fe ad 3 3 6 2 2 
Ontario. 3... Pree ae ee 4 2 8 2 1 
PROIT1O dav OVINCCS. ak wt chotl aoa Gt eS aL ee ee ee ee ak eee Oe ie oe 

Double Time 

RAS fo ea Oe Ae Rete. AE? OE RAN MOLT eee | Nah see, Re 1 2 an 
SI) re ae nS en, Ce a Oe Ln re ae oe ee Se fa ee Sees 2 2 
Ontanigds. 14 Att. is LL aah ek MA. edveah Lt ORE. sale SLE «Sf KIM AT hs TIA. 

No Overtime Information 
SE ee ae ee 13 15.) 5 ccesaweis 37 35 





\"] Includes one establishment paying straight time plus five cents per hour. 
}?} Includes one establishment paying double time and one half. 
{?] Double time to tradesmen. 
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TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE CONFECTIONERY 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1946 


Norr.—Forty-nine establishments in the survey; one establishment gave no information on vacations 
with pay; another reported giving two weeks to foremen and foreladies only; one Ontario establishment 
gave a pro rated vacation after three months of service with a full week after 11 months; two other Ontario 
establishments gave one week after eight and nine months, respectively. 


—e0o0eae_e—3N3«—wKeseewswwwowosoOonaoaoooeooao*ylyqoOoOononoqQ@®@onnmeeee Om 








Initial Maximum Vacation 
Length of Service Required Vacation 
of One Week 
Sc RASSNSNT SRSSPRURAC=Sr orc mune aneeeeer  n One Week | Two Weeks 
No Specified Period 
IUUOCG SEY Dewees. cee ee ee a 8 [1] ce Re fA 
Cuebeor . sR! 907, UIOnR, dasiiieevnl................. 3 ae aie oe ak rags 
Ontarioduiaredn thier ae... dace sages. Bhan coe 2 Pees O19, 
PIRITIC.F TOVINAGS tts. tae ke cin saeee. «» AD. Nocitee 2 ta leles.. excl? dae, 
Eee COLT OIA te te oe ee MO os og ah U5 AR pega a Es Pa le a tac 
One to Three Months 
APA cee cies SUARD: vrcrgihe Boo cemncict ctaatciun..... 00 1er-908IG. 2 2 > 
Qusbee, ane PAGee ere EL aE ER Ue et ih) i 1 le ery 
itarigere. eH ee OE |». GLE Ob BR il 1 1 
Siz Months 
AGT r D tvaett, ie esc, re SRS: eeeemnned Ae” WR 5 4 1 
Quebec er. Settee. 27. COMs OF ROUGE ee tot oid 1 1 ills 
Ontariqmoon, . Jacwdeaynl . ateVret) Sede O50 a 3 4 eee were 
Hipinie raw ineeseos. «205. srslhive - BhbD ceed o-s ek sR Ser Si aN ce nical a 
One Year 
AORGAA HIS. ttn. ANG Tasca oe oe chMEEE ee cs sake io 29 21 iy: 
MOTO PIGVANOR ns os sae Bcc, on ce ce no ee 6 2 Fats lt Ge oa SR 
EOC ts ree Pre , SeIIOD — OF SAW Ae 10 SO PN IO See 
OREriON +... 01. 5. Kolker ELS! bing .. a3. cc, Dewy: 15[?] Q - 1 
Wraiviethaqyincesdy AMAL SWRHe Bsa. ] 1 3 
Pe CON it ne IO 1 Bee Pook Poe: 
Three Years 
OTT OSes Wier tanh ES MRE cv nti al Seat. 1. Abe Mok avin t.. i} 4 
Rs LO DOGII MEN. W.tint. Sis mrs Mier Sa Mn ee Dein ee NURS, ELD EARLE (ROR ieee * SYR 1 
ONTAVIONED: COCOA OLEAN PURI IERS, DAS, eoeew Learning SS BHer las” olf 3 
31 13/7) 
‘Total Establishments, 20/7, 000!, 01. OLB Se. aay : 44 44 





[1] Four of these plants reported two weeks’ vacation after one month, six months, or one year. 
[?] Two establishments on a six-day week gave eight and ten days’ vacation, respectively. 
[3] Includes two establishments giving two weeks after five and ten years, respectively. 
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National Income and Expenditure in Canada 


A REPORT on national income and expendi- 
ture in Canada has been issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, entitled 
National Accounts Income and Expenditure, 
1938-1946. The report is a revision of one 
issued earlier in 1947 and summarized in the 
March issue of the Larour GazertTe (p. 311). 
It also contains considerable additional 
information. 

The Lasour Gazerre prints herewith several 
of the tables from the report, together with 
an analysis of its findings, and definitions of 
the terms employed. The report itself may 
be obtained from the Bureau at a price of 50 
cents. 


Findings of Report 


Gross national product (the value of all 
goods and services produced by the labour, 
capital and enterprise of Canadian residents) 
increased from $5,141,000,000 in 1938 to 
$11,417,000,000 in 1946, according to the 
revised estimates contained in the report. It 
is pointed out that changes from one year to 
another reflect changes in prices as well as in 
the physical volume of production of goods 
and services. 

National income (see definition below) is 
now estimated at $9,464 million in 1946 and 
$3,972 million in 1938. Salaries, wages and 
supplementary labour income were $5,113 
million, or 54 per cent of total national 
income in 1946. In 1938 the figure was $2,476 


million, or 62 per cent of the total. The indus- 
trial distribution of salaries and wages indi- 
cates that the percentage of total labour 
income originating in manufacturing increased 


from 29 per cent in 1938 to 34 per cent in» 


1946. Military pay and allowances declined 
from $1,132 million in 1945 to $315 million in 
1946. In 1938 the figure was $9 million. 


Investment income rose from $687 million 
or 17 per cent of total national income in 
1938 to $1,885 million or 20 per cent of the 
total in 1946. Corporate profits before tax 
and before deduction of dividends to non- 
residents increased from $467 million in 1938 
to $1,379 million in 1946, while corporate 
profits before tax but after deduction of divi- 
dends to non-residents advanced from $292 
million in 1938 to $1,174 million in 1946. 
Other private investment income increased 
from $448 million in 1938 to $751 million in 
1946. 


Net income of agriculture and other unin- 
corporated business was $800 million in 1938 
and $2,151 million in 1946. The industrial 
distribution shows that the percentage of this 
total originating in agriculture increased from 
46 per cent in 1938 to 58 per cent in 1946. 


Turning to the components of gross national 
expenditure, in 1938 personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services was $3,714 million 
or 72 per cent of gross national expenditure. 
In 1946 the figure was $7,495 million or 66 


TABLE 1—NET NATIONAL INCOME AT FACTOR COST GROSS AND NATIONAL PRODUCT AT 


MARKET PRICES, 


1938-1946 


(Millions of Dollars) 








Item Prelim. 
No 1938 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 
1 |Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income............ 2,476 | 2,565 | 3,555 | 4,869 4,859 5,113 
2 \ Military: pay and allowanCesinjc.s cweens dae es 00 ce cieiesidvn acer 9 32 386 1,068 1,132 315 
3.  (dMVvesbMeNnt INCOME se racine koe ee irae lois a Stare) ocelot essere 687 776 | 1,480 | 1,755 1,911 1,885 
4 |Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business 800 901 1,123 1,904 1,742 2,151 
5 |Net National Income at Factor Cost (1) + (2) + (8) + (4)| 3,972 4,274 6,544 | 9,596 9,644 9,464 
6. |Indirect taxes less subsidies. fs5..5).:00'scrcisiale'0/0. 015 sis/0,0'0.ss/eleieiereress 630 726 | 1,048 | 1,123 1,000 1,204 
7 |Depreciation allowances and similar business costs.......... 560 582 755 881 792 803 
§& |Residual error of estimate for reconciliation with Table II, 
dbvs) a/R An Sa ir teo GoD. tiPCHeOnon oC os asec oo e obo uaen — —1 +56 | +220 +178 —54 
ba National Product at Market Prices (5) + (6) + (7) + 
Pe eM fete oe ee hee crmeaholen Gia aeiaretore lene eveteteret srk ae weeveicla aiaityste cereals 5,141 | 5,581 | 8,403 | 11,820 11,614 11,417 





Item 7 includes an estimate of Rie hes outlay charged to currrent account”, which has also been included with Item 3(a), 


“*Gross home investment’”’ in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2—GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AT MARKET PRICES, 1938-1946 








(Millions of Dollars) 
a a ee es Re ee On GT ly, Pee ee 
Item Prelim. 
No. —— 1938 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 
1 |Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services........ 3,714 | 3,817 | 4,979 | 6,235 6, 782 7,495 
2 |Goverament expenditure— : 
(a) War—goods and services, excluding Mutual Aid, etce...... 36 70} 1,129 | 3,410 1, 876 672 
-—Mutual Aid, Ue NRRA and Military Relief... ....<slvcoscedelccsede. qostbe: 960 1,041 187 
LBP Nom Wart. \ Geet sh Se One | Le 685 690 647 735 841 974 
3 |Gross home investment 
(a) Plant, equipment and housing....................00055 576 554 995 756 865 1,241 
CD ED V.ONCONIGS te cere ret et he Ne. ee a ee 7 329 218 —83 —294 475 
44 |Exports of gd60ds:and services).< a2 mgs suas de eeucdcctnse ove 1,359 1, 449 2,458 | 3,566 3,576 3,170 
5:3 Imports of goods 'and services! jes seeds eeeidek Tews «= ole e —1,257 |—1,328 |—1,967 |—3,539 —2, 895 —2, 850 
6 |Residual error of estimate for reconciliation with Table 1, 
Fen Os cre Ee a eae PPS Ba ee Ble boseceete —56 | —220 —178 +53 
7 |Gress National Expenditure at Market Prices (1) + (2) + 
(Sat (A ENG) tn (G ice eo erie eka Momma nr im wre 5,141 5,581 8,403 | 11,820 11,614 11,417 





TABLE 3—PERSONAL INCOME 

















(Millions of Dollars) 
Item Prelim 
No. — 1938 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 
1 |Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income........... 2,476 | 2,565 | 3,555 |] 4,869 4, 859 Dyiic 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social in- 
surance and government pension funds............. —33 | « —35 —68 | —134 —136 —145 
2 «Military pay and iallowancesi 2) 2.) foc eecdsaain senoaacs 9 32 386 1,068 1, 132 315 
3 |Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business. . 800 901 1,123 1,904 1,742 2,151 
4 |Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons......... 511 553 618 765 805 833 
5 |Transfer payments to persons— ; 
CAT PONY LOVERNEION Ott ETE crcl at ete ahaa invesstorelarere-dre 263 250 198 264 553 1,103 
(b) Charitable contributions of corporations............... 5 6 10 11 12 13 
6 |Personal Income (1) + (2) + (3) + (4) + (5)..............6. 4,031 4,272 5,822 8,747 8,967 9,383 
TABLE 4—DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Item Prelim. 
No. — 1938 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 


—_—_—_——————— | eee 


1 |Personal direct taxes— 


(ATCOMEM ATES 5. eet eit tet es dk ee tes ee ane e ae! 62 61 239 771 733 711 

(Dy Succession cuties fo .h es ik ene cases teen 32 28 30 40 47 44 

Kee Miscellaneous ht Adicicd etc Oke cm akeddetansee 31 32 28 25 25 26 
MOLANAIPECEAXOS LS Name EI ew he ha eee 125 121 297 836 805 781 

2 |Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services........ 8,714] 3,817 | 4,979 | 6,235 6,782 7,495 
pA |\Personalisaving ste Mies ar meee. he MSN « ocoelovciceeroensee 192 334 546 1,676 1,380 1,107 
4 |Personal Income (1) + (2) + (8)........ ccc cece eee e eee 4,031 4,272 5,822 8,747 8,967 9,383 





Item 1.—The tax figures are actual collections in the current year reduced in the case of income taxes by the estimated refundable 
portion which has been treated as savings. Miscellaneous direct taxes include the personal share of motor vehicle and 
other licences, permits, and fees. 
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per cent of gross national — expenditure. 
Expenditure on food increased from $917 
million in 1938 to $1,948 million in 1946, on 
clothing from $419 million in 1938 to $1,032 
million in 1946, and on tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages from $264 million in 1938 to $803 
million in 1946. Expenditure on household 
operation and utilities increased from $717 
million in 1938 to $903 million in 1946. 
Government expenditure was $721 million 
in, 1988 or 14 per cent of the gross national 
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expenditure; in 1946 the figure was $1,833 
million or 16 per cent of gross national 
expenditure. The 1946 figures reflect a sub- 
stantial decline from 1944 when government 
expenditure was $5,105 million or 43 per cent 
of gross national expenditure. 

Exports of goods and services were main- 
tained in 1946 at the high level of $3,170 
million, while imports of goods and services 
were $2,850 million. In 1988 the figures were 
$1,359 million and $1,257 million, respectively. 


TABLE 5.—PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES, 1938-1946 
(Millions of Dollars) 


I. Goods— 
. 1. Perishable goods— 


Calan Coote Perens Se teemery cP MIINICE, Se SAAR! (os I oe ES 
(b) Tobacco and alcoholic beverages.................06- 
(CORED OY CPR eae nate crn he Me ed, Meee ORG SO ane 
(d) «Stationery; books) magazmes......c0s0..% «de ess cess 
(e): (Gasoline.and lubricants... bass Bee eee 
(GE) Wiel een oe pokes ne ea oe Ss ee 


2. Semi-durable goods— 


(2 LOU AN OL cance MET cM cies EE tes en ee 
(b) House furnishings, excluding furniture............... 
(c) Automotive:accessories s23)...). 0% o.\0: BEd as 


Ren OE 201 gzi ite: Sr OMe CLAY tal Oe Sa Ge, ee: Se 


. 8. Durable goods— 


(a) Automobiles........ | Sees See: oe Sabena we 


(c) Household appliances and hardware................ 
(d)wJewellery. ..baae Fa reer) alee . Dene. Be 


SUDStOta ere ate. ieee cate eee eae eee ne 


II. Services— 


G0 SUD? OT 09 BO 


le GQoodsagamiecenrt Peewee. . gamcc + to Rminwn bane scckeed 


«~ House, operationand utilitiessss <.40eneeaeee bo ee 
. Attire and personal appearance...............eeeccececes 
. Medical care and death expenses...........-0cccccceceee 
. Luition and education......0..: eeeceweh. Tate eee eee 
ecteatione Ao Ie rye een ee eee ie 


ry 


Prelim. 
1938 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 


es Aen saa 917 923 | 1,814] 1,777 | 1,883 1,948 
I SA Fi 264 280 391 582 698 803 
Sais eater 60 62 82 114 120 132 
sence 40 42 45 64 72 83 
sidis ees 115 128 159 96 101 200 
ASE. 155 161 188 237 244 260 
As asedt 1,551 | 1,596 | 2,179 | 2,870; 3,118 3,426 
GRAS « 419 441 645 882 961 1,032 
ae 32 33 44 52 57 72 
ussbia erare 39 41 54 52 65 86 
shat ermemons 490 515 743 986 | 1,083 1,190 
SoeK. tah 89 82 91 3 3 88 
9504 St 46 47 67 67 77 103 
Scie aint 64 63 84 66 83 133 
si paise fs 23 25 38 56 64 71 
ron ene 222 217 280 192 227 395 
aecshee 143 149 213 261 284 332 
sie e gael 2,406 | 2,477 | 3,415 | 4,309 | 4,712 5,343 
AIS AEB 717 730 801 832 859 903 
pete 57 63 88 111 116 127 
see iavele. oe 159 165 198 237 265 302 
eee Otic 28 29 29 33 34 35 
Etta: 60 61 81 113 135 148 
BSP 126 130 171 248 258 297 
akepiele's 52 54 65 85 90 98 
Rey Pre 162 164 188 218 229 248 
Roeoya ses aie 1,361 | 1,396 | 1,621 | 1,877) 1,986 2,158 
Se iteaeashs —53 —56 —57 +49 +84 —6 
Scneenee 2,406 | 2,477 | 3,415 | 4,309 | 4,712 5,343 
RAMEE 1,361 | 1,396 | 1,620))071,877.)) 15986 2,158 
sR —53 —56 —57 +49 +84 Salt, 











: GENERAL Nors.—lIt should be noted that the figures apply only to expenditures of persons(including private non-commercial 
institutions). Expenditures on consumer goods and services made by business in the course of production are excluded as are 
expenditures of governments on behalf of the community, such as, public education and health services. In addition to cash 
expenditures a valuation of income in kind has been included under the respective headings. 


Item 1.1 (a) Includes meals purchased in restaurants. 


Item II.1. The main components of this item are paid rents and imputed rents of owner-occupied houses, electricity, gas, 


domestic service. 


8 The ain services included here are personal insurance, financial and legal services, hotel rooms, board and 
lodging, and services of charitable and religious institutions. 


Item ITI, 


Includes the expenditures of Canadian tourists and servicemen abroad, gifts in kind abroad and personal re mit- 


tances abroad less expenditures in Canada of tourists and foreign servicemen, and personal remittances to 
Canada. This adjustment is necessary in order to relate the expenditure figures to Canadian personal income. 


1947] 


Personal income increased from $4,031 
million in 1938 to $9,383 million in 1946. A 
substantial rise occurred in government trans- 
fer payments to persons from $263 million in 
1938 to $1,103 million in 1946. War service 
gratuities, re-establishment credits and rehab- 
ilitation benefits together accounted for 45 
per cent of total government transfer pay- 
ments in 1946, while family allowances 
accounted for 22 per cent. 


In 1938, $125 million of personal income or 
three per cent was paid in direct taxes, $3,714 
million or 92 per cent on consumer goods and 
services and $192 million or five per cent was 
saved (including net changes in farm inven- 
tories). In 1946, $781 million or eight per 
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cent was paid in direct taxes, $7,495 million 
or 80 per cent was spent on consumer goods 
and services and $1,107 million or 12 per cent 
was saved. The percentage of personal income 
saved in 1946 marks a decline from 19 per 
cent saved in the war years 1943 and 1944. 


Definitions 


Net National Income at Factor Cost—Table 1 

Net national income at factor cost or, more 
briefly, national income, measures the agegre- 
gate earnings of Canadian residents from 
current production of goods and services. It 
is the sum of labour income, investment 
income including corporation profits, and net 
income of unincorporated business. 


TABLE 6.—GOVERNMENT TRANSFERS TO PERSONS, 1938-1946 


(Millions of Dollars) 
eG6u{_—quq_e_——_——0——oaeesooeeeeeeSsSS 





Item — Prelim. 
eR 1938 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 
1 A GU AG COR eh ns vine halls Haat ve oA Nhe od” Me eee 114 240 
2 Werner Vice gratiities:, forse MES Bice | Se On Pee rire pare ey 116 322 
3 Hie-e6tablishmens chedite.chon singin. eatiors. Lat. .... ccs cer Gan: Seoul ie ao Dds! 13 87 
4 BOO LR OMDORLE Gen, ca. ob FW os vig cia, Boe oh cs cea le totes /foaes otek 2 10 89 
5 Pensions World War-D.v 5, Fe) BAP ere... 41 41 39 37 37 37 
6 Pensiots World War dlnsciy nm. beep cecorlytcles ae... saute locwws walls ov Slams 1 10 20 30 
7 Niet VOCeraus, SNOWNNCERS OT ee a ee ee Re 7 8 12 20 32 
8 Pareey relief Ven DOS BORE POI RD Ul. Ey 102 83 18 6 6 i) 
~ @9 Unemployment insurance benefits ssc... e.g 5h ev « « « « -claewiercada mad. \emd eos «alee ous on. 3 15 49 
AG Workmen’s compensation benefits.............ccccccceceecce. 15 15 20 28 30 30 
11 Old ave pensions 54....929909IN, iGhorisg 20 4. . 39 40 40° 58 62 68 
12 Mothota -allowangestsia, cont). miiser. Lancer ......0. 9 10 9 10 11 12 
13 Eraiie Fara Meome Plan... > 46s 40 snes Os vce nas ca MH Oa. BL AC}. SOPs... RES 
14 Hrainie MarmivAssistanee Acta". LIKI, 30 A DUOUE . oo. coke or ce can We 6 10 6 17 
15 Pensions to government employees..........0..e0cceecceceeee 10 10 12 16 19 21 
16 Provincial and municipal grants to private non-commercial 
stitutions. SIU TIO. . 01.20 GN.JROOL,........ 32 33 34 39 40 4] 
17 Dominion grants to wat, chprities! £20... -acernth.«. > dlls A. oPOIe .h 1 18 15 3 
18 RISUEMANCOUS 0s Borers... Art ghee ee, eee ee 9 9 9 15 19 18 
19 BE OUAT Das caee act aad eee Rae RCs. GS et 263 250 198 264 553 1, 103 


TABLE 7._ANALYSIS OF CORPORATION PROFITS 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Ttem a Prelim 
Na 1938 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 
1 Corporate profits before taxi. o%...... 20... derredtueeorvde. 467 598 1, 103 1,221 1, 240 1,379 
2 Deduct tax liabilities (excluding refundable E.P.T.)........ —92 —112 —515 —603 —603 —640 
3 Corporate profits iaiter tax... Me ...c.4 Ge occ deacassonsneoce. 375 486 588 618 637 739 
4 Deduct dividends paid to non-residents............00e0ec00e. —175 —177 —168 —153 —138 —205 
5 Corporate profits retained in Canada after tax................ 200 309 420 465 499 534 


Item 1—Includes corporate taxable income, depletion charges and charitable donations and is adjusted for corporate losses, 

renegotiation of war contracts and conversion to a calendar year basis. } ; pee Yo Re 

2—The refundable portion of the excess profit tax is regarded as corporate saving in the year in which the liability is in- 
curred rather than as a tax. For the years 1944 and 1945 the refundable E.P.T. averages about $70 million. Adjust- 
ments have been made for renegotiation of war contracts and conversion to a calendar year basis. 

4—Kstimated before deduction of withholding taxes. - — * 

5—To arrive at undistributed profits from this item it is necessary to deduct charitable donations and dividends paid to 
resident persons. For 1944 and 1945 dividends paid to resident persons were $120 million and $100 million respectively 
but satisfactory data are not yet available for years prior to 1944. 
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Gross National Product at Market Prices— 
Table 1 


‘Gross national product at market prices is 
defined as the value of all goods and services 
produced by the labour, capital, and enter- 
prise of Canadian residents in a _ year, 
measured through a consolidated national 
accounting of all costs involved in their pro- 
duction. These costs include factor costs, 
that is, the aggregate of national income, as 
previously defined, and in addition, indirect 
taxes less subsidies and depreciation and 
similar business charges. 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices 
—Table 2 

Gross national expenditure is defined as 
the market value of all goods and services 
produced by the labour, capital, and enter- 
prise of Canadian residents in a _ year, 
measured through a consolidated national 
accounting of the sales of these goods and 
services, including changes in inventories. 
Thus it measures the same total as gross 
national product but in a different way. 


Residual Error of Estimate 


Gross national product and gross national 
expenditure measure the same total independ- 
ently. Incompleteness or inconsistency of 
available statistical sources is necessarily 
reflected in a difference between these ‘aggre- 
gates. The difference between the totals 
obtained by measurement of gross national 
product and gross national expenditure is 
divided equally under the heading of “Resi- 
dual error of estimate” in Tables 1 and 2. 
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Personal Income—Table 3 


Personal income is defined as the sum of 
current receipts of income of persons, whether 
in cash or in kind. The term person includes 
individuals, private non-commercial institu- 
tions (charities, hospitals, etc), and private 
pension funds. Personal income differs from 
national income in that it excludes all current 
earnings not paid oultt to persons, such as, 
undistributed profits and government trading 
profits, and includes receipts which have not 
been earned in the course of current produc- 
tion, that is, transfer payments. 


Disposable Income 


Personal income less direct taxes is called 
disposable income. 


Personal Saving 


Personal saving is defined as the excess of 
disposable income over personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services. If data were 
available, personal saving could be calculated 
directly by estimating changes in the various 
assets and liabilities of persons, taking care 
to exclude changes due to capital gains or 
losses. In Table 4, it has been necessary to 
obtain personal saving residually by subtract- 
ing direct ‘taxes and personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services from the total 
of personal income. Although the series of 
personal saving thus obtained appears reason- 
able, it should be accepted with considerable 
reservations pending the development of addi- 
tional data to corroborate it. The savings 
figure in Table 4 includes the net change in 
farm inventories as well as the estimated 
refundable portion of income and _ personal 
excess profits taxes. 


TABLE 8.—SALARIES AND WAGES, BY INDUSTRY AND SUPPLEMENTARY LABOUR INCOME, 1938-1946 
(Millions of Dollars) 











A gricdleure eaere® ti B58 oF eB 52k Pe cd cba viccerets 


FOreste yy. Gir ee ee cae : 





1 

2 

3 Fishing, Hunting, and Trapping...............-...0e- 
4 DEBT rg sechenk hones stirs dh overededrand ooan earn daa aca shenvancen Relates ee 
5 Manufacturitigny.<4 3: 2295000 Ae «ete sb See on ler cee 
6 PubhoU tilityeO peration:...... to. 2: Paes dee nae 
if Constructionweawen ain sheen Shoat eee. 
8 Transportaion, Communication and Storage......... 
9 Wiholesaleirade.s. li yee an dariccer accep nuoeiy eats 
10 Retail Dra diel acesecictaveeticiien trier etm ee 2) 
11 Finance, Insurance, Real Estate..................... 
12 Government and Community Service................ 
13 RecreationaliServicew arr eecer ee eee ee ee 
14 Business Service ses Jose itd a est ee eye esd, penta, 
15 PersonalhService ts. .6 sent jk snes Sete toe eee de 
16 Supplementary Labour Income..................e+0- 
17 PROT AUS ee rs tres TNC ati cas Sect 


ee ee a] 


a ey 


Prelim. 
1938 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 





spaploicnats 61 62 71 99 104 132 
Hosiaecies 43 54 83 106 128 149 
Binks. 3 3 5 7 9 7 
Toa esee 121 128 152 153 145 154 
Averys 710 742 | 1,281 | 2,063 | 1,867 1,736 
agetion: 36 38 48 6 
tahete penne 99 96 189 161 178 236 
saeaats 270 278 343 511 528 572 
Pease 129 138 181 218 237 268 
Reis Ser: 221 231 294 347 377 435 
sabe tetas 112 114 125 149 159 184 
BA oto 419 422 466 625 678 732 
AR eh sa 11 12 15 19 20 23 
Bi = Seats 18 19 23 25 29 33 
ts On 97 99 119 128 134 155 

126 129 167 210 214 237 


2,476} 2,565) 3,555] 4,869) 4,859 5,118 





Item 16: Includes board and living allowances, employers’ contributions to unemployment insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation, pensions and pension funds, and welfare expenditures in all industries. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During November, 1947 


URING November, 1947, the time loss 

due to strike activity in Canada was 
substantially below that recorded for the 
previous month but was much higher than 
in November, 1946. Preliminary figures for 
November, 1947, show 28 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 14,735 workers, with a time loss of 
119,602 man-working days, as compared with 
46 strikes in October, 1947, involving 27,560 
workers and a time loss of 428,170 days. In 
November, 1946, there were 20 strikes, 
involving 7,915 workers, with a time loss of 
33,278 days. 

For the first eleven months of 1947 pre- 
liminary figures show 211 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 76,755 workers, with a time loss of 
2,403,235 man-working days. For the same 
period last year there were 223 strikes, with 
138,635 workers involved and a time loss of 
4,492,589 days. 

During the month under review the time 
loss per 1,000 available work days was 1-60 
as compared with 5-74 in October, 1947, and 
0-44 in November, 1946. For the first eleven 


months of this year it was 2-92 as compared 
with 5:46 for the same period last year. 

Of the 28 strikes recorded for November, 
five were settled in favour of the workers, 
six in favour of the employers, nine were 
compromise settlements and one was in- 
definite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the month 
seven strikes were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., which 
commenced on May 30, 1946, are still con- 
tinuing. A strike of metal factory workers 
at Ottawa, Ont., which commenced on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1947, has not been terminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazeTre from month 
‘to month, bringing up to date that given 
in the ‘March, 1947, issue in the review 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries”. The latter includes a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 7 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1947, was 104 and 10 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 114 during the month. In 


all stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 85,100 workers involved and a 
time loss of 354,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 104 stoppages which began during 
September, 13 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 38 over other wage ques- 
tions; three on questions as to working hours; 
16 on questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 31 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
and three were on questions of trade union 
principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1947, show 
175 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 60,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 1,850,000 man 
days. Corresponding figures for September, 
1947, are 200 strikes and lockouts involving 
75,000 workers with a time loss of 2,000,000 
days. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1946-1947+¢ 








Number of Strikes Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Y) Ganig Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
1947* * stiijeoimabe hors, “Te aera Saree | eran oa eer 
fanvary. {once eft 3 ahead 12t 12 3, 302f 3,302 28,519 38 
POUTUATy ct fe. et. are 13 20 17, 219 33,737 199, 679 2-67 
GEC tera: Ore. 10 18 792 15,931 378, 057 5:05 
Aprile. Shia. eh@laniedo. a 21 26 3,151 : 17,480 363, 886 4-86 
BAM sir ale ali gear Kone she ee 32 43 18, 053 34,013 365, 424 4-89 
SRO tary. becalds guts Dtnest fags) «fasts 19 31 2,844 17,201 166,370 2-22 
Daly 22499 Gy TARO, OT 18 29 1,707 3,112 24,355 33 
XUPUSO. bce kee. ca cs 1 ¥e atte ae 21 36 5,755 7,184 52,314 -70 
September........... edpisen 25 41 5, 202 19,879 | 276,859 3-69 
OCTOBER: en tek ans se eee 28 46 - 10,357 27,560 428,170 5-74 
NOVEM DOT rs moc AbLEE « <Aibts <scrcochs 12 28 8,373 14,735 119,602 — 1-60 
Cumulative totals......... five om sos 66S 2,403,235. | 2-92 - 
Se pee oy ea BESO EE: BRE ae WOR SUAS ieess MRP ror Dies a AE Se eS 
January . PSST F eS aS, Fe, By 13t 13 2,957t 2,957 18, 948 25 - 
BST TE ig A BIR ae 16 19 3,594 3,769 11,891 “16 
Marcliins. JG ee)... PORES 22 30 4,299 6, 097 45, 856 -61 
Aprils NO PSR 22 30 4,994 7,110 | 45,764 G61 
Magy ow oak. : Rowe . coronene 2neerst 29 36 46, 681 47,855 566, 410 7-57 
June.s. Davievan . gepabyiee 2 oe 25 36 31,556 70, 600 933 , 876 12-49 
RS Wee ARAN see. email age tine 33 47 28, 226 50, 429 915,911 12-25 . 
PUCUBls semaky «be +s Sees cageved 20 46 5,180 42,506 870, 694 11-64 
DeVtaMGr sere ete. nen he 18 37 2, 036 33,451 657,714 8-79 
Optobete aio. -4d5 - uhtnacraay: 11 a7 7,212 33,425 392, 247 5+25 
NOVCGRDOE make hr cartes: hte 14 20 1,970 7,915 33, 278 “44 
Cumulative totals....... 223 138, 635 4,492,589 5:46 





*Preliminary figures. 7 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1947 (2) 
—8ee—e—e—e—eeeooossssSsSsSsSsSsSamSp 


Number | Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation — -|————_——| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish Working 
ments | Workers Days 


a ee 











Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior 10 November, 1947 


MInING— ; 
Copper and zinc mine and 1 250 3,500 |Commenced August 13; for a new agreement 
mill workers, providing for increased wages and other 
Sherridon, Man. changes, and against alleged discrimination, 
terminated November 18; return of workers 
pending certification of union as bargaining 
agency; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Products— : 
Vegetable products 1 60 150 |Commenced October 20; alleged diserimi- 
factory workers, nation in dismissal of union officer; termi- 
Port Credit, Ont. nated November 4; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. ay 
Animal Foods— 
Dairy and poultry plant 1 25 25 |Commenced July 16; for extension of existing 
workers, agreement to October 30, 1947, with pro- 
Melville, Sask.’ vision for increased wages and reduced 


hours; terminated November 1; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather) — ros ey 
Shoe factory workers, 10 1,300 10,000 |Commenced October 1; for union agreements 
Montreal, P.Q. . providing for increased wages,reduced hours, 
union security, etc; unterminated; (partial 

return of workers). 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products— 
Paper products factory 2 20 20 |Commenced April 15; for implementation 
workers, : of award of arbitration board providing for 
Chambly, P.Q. increased wages, two weeks’ vacation with 


pay, check-off, pay for seven statutory 
holidays, etc; employment conditions no 
longer affected by November 3; in favour 
of employer. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— ih 
282 3,500 |Commenced October 6; inter-union dispute re 


Textile factory workers, 1 
Montreal, P.Q. bargaining agency; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 1 95 420 |Commenced October 29; for a signed union 
Merritt, B.C. agreement under negotations since July 12, 
; 1946; terminated November 6; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Structural steel factory 2 180 2,500 |Commenced August 21; for a new agreement 
workers, ; providing for increased wages, additional 
Burnaby, B.C. union security and other changes;: unter- 
minated. 
Metal factory workers, ° 1 O2r 1,600 |Commenced October 3; for a new agreement 
Sarnia, Ont. providing for increased wages and payment 
for statutory holidays, and against time 
study of operations and methods; termi- 
nated November 7; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Metal factory workers, 1 (3)221 3,000 |Commenced October 6; alleged discrimi- 
Belleville, Ont. nation in lay-off of 15 workers during 
transfer of machines to new _ building; 
unterminated. 
Foundry workers, 1 (4)73 1,100 |Commenced October 8; for increased wages; 
New Glasgow, N.S. terminated November 24; negotiations 
compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1947 (1) 








Number Involved |TimeLoss } 

Industry, Occupation —_—_——_—_—__—_—_—| in Man- Particulars (?) 

and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1947—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Conc. 
Metal Products—Conc. 


Bicycle and sports equipment T 468 2,300 |Commenced October 27; for implementation 
factory workers, of award of conciliation board providing for 
Weston, Ont. increased wages, union security, payment 
for four statutory holidays, off-shift pre- 
miums, etc; terminated November 7; 
conciliation, provincial; compromise. 
Foundry workers, 1 42 800 |Commenced October 29; for a new agreement 
Toronto, Ont. providing for increased wages; terminated 
November 29; negotiations; compromise. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Asbestos products 1 75 1,200 |Commenced September, 25; for increased 
factory workers, wages and against alleged discrimination; 
St. Lambert, P.Q. terminated November 21; conciliation 
provincial; compromise (new agreement 
signed with another union.) 
Chemical factory workers, 1 84 160 |Commenced October 26; for a new agreement 
Bishopric, Sask. providing for increased wages and reduced 
hours; terminated November 3; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UmititT1zEs— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Street railway workers 3 | (5)2,860 34,000 |Commenced October 20; for increased wages 
New Westminster, and reduced hours; terminated November 
Vancouver and 17; conciliation, provincial; compromise. 


Victoria, B.C. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1947 


Mrinina— 
Gold miners, 1 190 380 [Commenced November 13; for general assess- 
Premier, B.C. ment for check-off without signed individ- 
ual authorization; terminated November 
14; return of workers; in favour of employer. 
‘MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Candy factory workers, 1 (8) 185 2,500 |Commenced November 11; for a new agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, up- 


grading of workers, union security, increased 
vacations with pay, sick leave, etc; unter- 


minated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etce.— 
Textile factory workers, 4 6,020 40,000 |Commenced November 3; for new agree- 
Drummondville, Magog, ments providing for increased wages, 
Montmorency, reduced hours, etc., as recommended by 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. arbitration board; terminated November 
10; conciliaton, provincial; in favour of 
workers. 
Metal Products— , i 
Metal factory workers, 1 29 29 |Commenced November 5; in sympathy with 
Belleville, Ont. strike of metal factory workers at Belle- 
ville, commencing October 6; terminated 
November 5; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
Wire cloth factory workers 1 200 800 |Commenced November 24; alleged infraction 
Niagara Falls, Ont. of seniority and ability clauses in agreement 


in dismissal of two workers; unterminated. 
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Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 
ments 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1947—Concluded 


MaNnvuFActuRING—Conc 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Optical lens factory 
workers, 
Belleville, Ont. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building insulation 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Plumbers, steamfitters and 
helpers, 


Montreal and District, P.Q. 


TRADE— 
Fuel and building supplies 
handlers, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Dairy workers, drivers, etc., 
Cornwall, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Municipal workers, 
Township of York, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Beverage room tapmen and 
waiters, 
Schumacher and 
Timmins, Ont. 


29 


48 


161 


1, 200 


11 


53 


192 


84 


48 


700 


9,600 


25 


53 


192 


1,000 


Commenced November 5; in sympathy with 
strike of metal factory workers at Belleville 
commencing October 6; terminated No- 
vember 5; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced November 17: for increased 
wages; terminated November 22; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced November 17; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated November 25; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced November 6; alleged discrimi- 
nation in dismissal of two workers; termi- 
nated November 8; replacement; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced November 29; alleged delay of 
conciliation board in negotiations for a 
union agreement providing for increased 
wages, vacations with pay, union security, 
etc; unterminated, 


Commenced November 24; alleged delay in 
negotiations for a union agreement; termi- 
nated November 24; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced November 7; for a union agree- 
ment, providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours, union security, vacations 
with pay, etc; terminated November 223 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
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(1) Preliminary data based where 
complete; subject to revision for the ann 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is th 


possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases in- 
ual review. 


at on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 


nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 240 indirectly affected; (4) 22 indirectly affected; (*) 160 indirectly affected; (°) 27 indirectly affected 3 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, November, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Binunoes: 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 

of-living index rose 1:4 points to 143-6 
(1935-39—=100) between October 1 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1947. ‘Higher food prices continued to 
dominate the advance. The index for the 
food group rose 2°3 points to 173°6, due 
mainly to higher prices for eggs, fluid milk, 
certain meats and canned vegetables. Butter, 
lemons and a few fresh vegetables, on the 
other hand, were slightly lower between 
October 1 and November 1.. Increases which 
occurred later in November were, of course, 
not reflected in the November 1 index. The 
clothing group advanced 2:8 points to 157-0, 
with prices rising in all subsections, while 
home furnishings and services moved up 1:5 
to 151-4 due to increases for furniture, floor 
coverings, furnishings, dishes and cleaning 
supplies. Slightly higher costs for medicinal 
supplies, personal care items, newspapers anid 
gasoline were responsible for a gain of 0°6 
to 118-2 in the miscellaneous items index. 
Fuel and lighting rose 0:7 to 122°6 due 
principally to higher prices for coal and 
coke. No change was recorded for rentals, 
the index remaining at 119-9. 

When adjusted to the base August, 1939— 
100, the Dominion cost-of-living index moved 
up to 142-5 on November 1 from 141:1 on 
October 1. 

Cost of Living in Eight Cities 

Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities all registered increases between October 
and November. Foods continued to account 
for the major share of adivances, but cloth- 
ing, home furnishings and _ services also 
showed general increases. Fuel and lighting 
and miscellaneous items advanced in several 
cities. Increases recorded by composite cost- 
of-living indexes were as follows:—Vancouver 
2-1 to 148-4; Saint John 1°9 to 141°4; 
Winnipeg 1-8 to 139-2; Halifax 1-7 to 140-6; 
Toronto 1:5 to 141-5; Saskatoon 1:3 to 145:3; 
Edmonton 1-0 to 188-7; and Montreal 0:8 
to 146:3. 

Retail Prices 

The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada, at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation 


of the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of 
this particular group. They are the averages 
of prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted, 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are 
typical of rents being paid by tenant house- 
holds in each city. In some cities, flats and 
apartments are more numerous than single 
houses; in such cases rents for flats and apart- 
ments are shown while figures for other cities 
represent single-house rentals. In all cases 
figures represent rents being paid, not the 
rent asked for vacant dwellings. ‘The basis 
of these figures is the record of rents for every 
tenth tenant-occupied dwelling collected in 
the 1941 census of housing. The movement 
of rents since that time has been determined 
from reports submitted by real estate agents. 
The 1941 census averages have been: adjusted 
in accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail price of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is included in 
Table I. 


(concluded on page 1886) 
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TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 








Adjusted —— 
to base Retail 
100-0 for Home ’ Prices 
— August Total Food Rent |Fuel and]/ Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) t 
TOTEM OFe AS. Bs teed hoe: © Botox® 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69: Geet vile! ods 
TOG othe katie tone iter eles Blan ces 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 FLED is “elas | ABR yo. 
TOLGS. Ses Lanai J aeicttie el aor ene aes 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 Tel ahi LE 
AOU Jiavttee satreiste a ceaca tether aM cw «be eee 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 SO Siu there lis enn 
TQ SE creme teier eisteie tas reside lene isle vate ake 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 G0 See tS eklls colt cmaetee 
1OLQURA Ry ieee eee ee Ree. dene 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100Osmaire Aa eee ee ae 
TQ 20 2 Sack Sess Shite o Salen crolecie cml oe taccas Guctene 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 100! Sn Pg uadlro> soak ce eegere 
JOST cases cleicctoiesicare ge cmbie sels setaiaes 56 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-6 UT ae i neater: 
LODE Spas: 5) sorters oho SEG ate ROMS eo te 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 11124, tor) SLRS RE 
O26 ie ae cutie Bucs cre S actrohclen: 24 Mean. eaters 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 OG =H AB Ga Hesse dyscave deote 
NO 2g co cic veVeratny at stsratava|si ara Scasia ss SEAM ene etoeaatecs 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 100° Te eo eens clare 
OBS Ade oic ete aoe &o:5 Sea | oot ate at 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 1O4*Su 2S OP IAIGE. 35. 7 
1 OE Pacer etch aii eso Puen eee oie 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 NOS: © sic ee eee 
OSE Ss, ce yea drs aetclara waters. cr MMT: claret wee 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 OFS Meee Werrcaea e.s 
1035859: Chained eats Sl eho Re eee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
TOS Feces hb crerteresh ain Heri agate. eile ep aioe 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
TOG 7e cibete aides eu <aeaiore vite ins 6 ctl a ceed 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
19382 .9.5153%. pa Shera s Gates Seattle ccheoee ace ol 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
August lon... ocd eck Oink -« 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1................ 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-8 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October 2.4.5 tonsa. Antenne 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December [2555.55.94 5-5 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
gt 5 Faigle a ahe eho ats 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
JANUATY 2.55 doc. < soca oe 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
April tink.) 2 eee. Ee 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101°8 105-5 
TUbY Se che. cee aera 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October 1.2 Se ee 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
re Pe, daies oe eee 104-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
JANUATY: 2) ccs on eee eae: 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
ADP yA ee... alee er: 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
Julye2 Bec eee ecb eee 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October Iyer ete tee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December 1..... 114°8 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
pray 110-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
January 12... Freee ees oe 114°6 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106°8 119-9 
yo) oO i | SA ne 8 Oa Sel 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
EITC ste tn) ratty Be Se nat, 2 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
Octoberdie. Se s cecbawesere 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
ae «)dte evap seine eee oi 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
VANUATH eee hisses eco cinco 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107°5 122-5 
April aeet Peake... Fee 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107:7 123-2 
JUV 2 Bike oa td toaetchec tien ete 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
Octoberds cats. teeeeee 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
ber NS Seeea ec 117-8 118-4 130-7 111°5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
JANUBNY Gis ccckslo oe ais Geese cee 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
April: cpiee cn Meee 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
July BB de ahaa steele 118+1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October 2k an oa ee 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
ee atard Mow vere « fe 118-0 118-9 131°3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
Janay Bec kee oe nee ake 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
A priligers Wak. Sa es ee 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
TULY OS: Boe: Mes cee 119-8 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
October 1....... Reap eon, Capea 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
weer oe 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
VANUSIN 2.08 to aeat ie cod: 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
tA pril ers noe ee a 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
SOLS 2 atin ea ee 124¢1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
Ostober 1 etek hese 125-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November [005.4 022... eae 126-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
Decentber 2:4... sich cod: 126-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
era SPER SL AAA ae 122-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112°6 132-1 
January’ 2.0.0 fo. ce. he cae 126-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
FKebrudry len 20 ei aoe 126-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
March®h,j2att cnet eis be 127-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
ADril ete cor eee ee 129-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
Chl | eee ero ils Ne ee os 182-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
SUNG Oe, aces hers cea oe 183-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
July 28 i gee 134-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
Augub db. ogee age. Ske 135.6 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
Septem ber 23. s&s. . o..0 65005 138-8 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October'l. J es eee ee. 141°1 142-2 171-3 119-9 - 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 . 158-5 
Novemberlac- pita tcueteer 142-6 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160:6 





tCommodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II—-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1947* 
(BasE:—August, 1939=100) 


——— ee 
a aS) 





aoe 

— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing Fur re l ee 

é Services 
Rieger = aii dean Peta cior as 6 140-6 179-0 108-1 128-9 159-4 141-6 116-8 
SopinG PORTE O41 Saleen Rolie Sea 141-4 172-3 111-1 129-0 159-1 142-4 116°5 
Moniveal iesssirvic wy ectereric 146:3 183-2 116-2 122-7 151-8 154-6 113-8 
TDorontes cds ..cted alapady che) 2 141-5 169-0 116-5 135-1 163-1 148-3 119-3 
bl er 2 Wee ae, ae eae ee Bee 139-2 171-6 114-4 117-6 149-9 153-8 115-1 
BORKALOOK (56. B eS. dein ib ove Abn s ge. 145-3 181-0 121-9 126-2 155-9 150-6 116-2 
Edimontont a: faethe A ae 138-7 175-9 107-7 108-4 156-9 147-1 116-1 
Vaneouger .).35.0. 6.7o ae see: 143-4 180-1 112-1 130-9 159-2 142-8 116-5 





pt ass aes I 2 ee eee Pek SEs SE POR, ees Se ee eee) Se ed eae 
* Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual levels 
of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 











Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | April} July | Oct. | Jan. | April} July | Sept. | Oct. |] Nov. | Nov. 

1939 | 1941 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 

Beef, sirloin steak.............ee0e00% Ib. | 100-0] 120-7} 155-2] 157-7] 163-8] 164-2] 173-8] 176-7] 177-1] 177-1] 180-6] 50-4 
Beet; round steak... 1.0, .0.c6sedeces lb. | 100-0} 125-7] 168-4] 170-9] 178-1] 177-6] 190-3] 193-2] 193-2] 193-7] 197-5] 46-8 
Boelizib raakten .teisckv tseelesceines Ib. | 100-0] 125-5] 175-2] 178-7] 186-1] 185-7] 199-6] 202-6] 202-2] 203-0| 207-0] 47-6 
Boofrshoglder:....i....:scccesedeves lb. | 100-0] 132-7] 162-3] 164-1] 169-2] 169-2] 184-9] 188-7] 188-7| 189-3] 194-3] 30-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless............. --| Ib. | 100-0] 136-7) 169-0] 170-6] 173-5] 173-5] 191-1] 195-5] 196-2] 197-0] 204-3] 27-9 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. Ib. | 100-0] 139-3] 174-6] 174-6] 174-6] 174-6] 175-7] 175-1] 176-3] 177-5| 185-8] 31-4 
Tam, le@ tOASb.. 45.5040 chisedses. Ib. | 100-0} 109-9] 152-8} 167-6] 157-7] 155-6] 156-3] 165-1] 170-8] 171-5] 172-9] 49-1 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... Ib. | 100-0] 125-3] 148-5] 161-5] 163-3] 163-3] 173-3] 172-9] 176-2] 179-9] 181-0] 49-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ Ib. | 100-0] 127-0] 149-0} 163-8] 164-3] 165-4] 178-0] 177-4] 181-6] 188-5] 191-6] 36-5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on..... lb. | 100-0] 132-3] 146-5} 161-8] 162-7] 163-1] 180-9] 180-9] 185-3] 190-3] 194-4] 62-0 
TtOr OO. see teeth nc cab ns doses Ib. | 100-0} 151-3] 164-0] 177-2] 178-1] 178-9] 241-2] 242-1] 242-1] 249-1] 243-9] 27-8 
Shortening, vegetable.............. .-| lb. | 100-0} 134-7] 138-2} 140-3] 141-0] 141-0] 215-3] 216-0] 216-7] 216-7] 218-1] 31-4 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’, large.............5- doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 143-4] 148-4] 178-9] 165-7] 144-5] 151-0] 188-6] 186-9] 195-0] 60-7 
et a a | eae Pa ES “RO at. | 100-0} 111-0} 96-3] 114-7] 139-4] 139-4] 139-4] 139-4] 139-4] 139-4] 141-3] 15-4 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. Ib. | 100-0] 140-5] 158-2] 161-2] 164-8] 164-8] 164-8] 205-1] 237-4] 242-9! 233-7] 63-8 
Cheese, plain, mild, } lb.............. pkg. | 100-0} 174-6] 166-3] 167-8] 169-7| 170-7] 174-4] 179-6] 181-8] 185-6] 193-8] 25-9 
Bread, plain white, wrapped......... Ib. | 100-0] 106-5] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 107-9] 107-9] 107-9] 107-9] 144-4] 144-4] 9-1 
Flour, first grade...........00s.eeeee: Ib. | 100-0] 127-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 127-3] 178-8] 184-8] 6-1 
Rolled oats, package...........-sse+- Ib. | 100-0] 112-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 118-7] 131-4] 136-2] 140-9] 142-5] 9-0 
Corn flakes, 8 6%. .1..5.i.s.ehse+ dese: pkg. | 100-0] 101-1] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 104-3] 106-5} 108-7| 122-8] 132-6] 12-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............08 tin | 100-0] 129-9} 137-7] 138-7] 152-8] 168-9] 170-8] 171-7| 172-6] 195-3] 245-3] 26-0 
Peas] canhed, 28..4..5.h<s.0bes0d00. tin | 100-0] 117-5] 121-7] 121-7] 128-3] 131-7] 132-5] 133-3] 138-3] 143-3] 148-3] 17-8 
Corn, canned, 2’s........ eabs ete bere tin | 100-0] 128-3} 132-7] 133-6] 139-8] 146-0] 147-8] 148-7] 150-4] 167-3] 187-6] 21-2 
TSGGHS, CY i devs dents looks ss dese. Ib. | 100-0} 129-4} 135-3] 137-3] 139-2] 166-7| 176-5] 180-4] 178-4] 194-1] 251-0] 12-8 
CUES he = BR ay ed AB ee tadiee Siege: pout Ib. | 100-0] 108-2] 144-9] 165-3] 138-8] 132-7] 146-9] 187-8] 153-1] 132-7] 132-7] 6-5 
Potatoes. i.e, th, se dake aabGlmaeseo@e 15 lbs.| 100-0] 89-9] 158-2] 210-7] 134-1] 127-1] 131-7] 204-3] 171-0] 156-1] 155-8} 51-1 
Prunes, bulk Ib. | 100-0} 115-8] 136-0] 139-5] 143-0] 158-8] 174-6] 176-3] 175-4] 176-3] 178-1] 20-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk.... - | 100-0} 104-0} 123-8] 127-8] 125-2] 128-5} 171-5] 164-2] 138-4] 136-4] 142-4] 21-5 
Gramedt a. occ da ths adeossk ent - | 100-0} 132-5] 146-4] 160-4] 153-2] 141-6] 137-5] 125-6] 134-8] 134-5] 135-8] 39-8 
Ihemonay . yaa odo eo deche be ealtiaahete + | 100-0] 111-3] 146-2] 145-5] 141-5] 148-9] 139-1] 138-5] 170-8] 165-8! 156-3] 50-8 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz...........s00 jar | 100-0] 111-3] 118-7] 126-6] 137-6] 141-3] 142-5] 149-8] 152-8] 154-7| 157-1] 25-8 
Peaches, 20 Of). 2.01. cs-b.0s dees s dens tin | 100-0] 101-5} 105-6] 106-6] 119-8] 126-4] 128-9] 131-0] 134-5] 150-3] 154-8] 30-5 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02.........+.+. jar | 100-0} 118-3} 130-3] 131-8] 134-0] 134-8] 135-5] 138-4] 142-1] 144-3] 146-5] 19-9 
Carhisyrip, 2 9D.,.)..c.be0.cecss dose: tin | 100-0} 138-0] 157-7| 164-7] 175-8! 179-3] 181-0] 178-1] 176-9] 196-8] 205-0] 35-1 
Sugar, granulated....... a onnideaaasone lb. | 100-0] 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 140-0] 147-7| 147-7] 147-7] 153-8] 10-0 
Sugar, Veulow.s:... 4. .hsbecselecedects Ib. | 100-0] 131-3} 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 142-9] 150-8] 152-4] 152-4] 157-1] 9-9 
GOD, Abc e Pi oes fon boh cock vss dese Ib. | 100-0] 141-6] 131-7} 132-5] 133-4] 137-3] 146-4] 146-7] 154-1] 162-7] 166-3] 56-2 
Tea. Sila Dee oe ee Pee ee pkg. | 100-0] 145-2] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 137-1] 149-3] 149-3] 167-7| 172-8] 173-1] 50-9 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to November, 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 































Beef Pork 
a ass nD 
4 $2 2 & 1% ee s 
s g 8 we 28) la. elf el aSl2sl 9 3 

Locality » ja (ES). fs iB IS [Baise] legis B leglegis [A | & 
a fe lg2e 2 fe le lgcleelg-geiselge gif (etaulz |g |ge 
faa a ta ta lt Cla tte Chol Ell 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts jcts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts 
Sar Re Wich) eacaprns ¢ Ata 50-0/46-7 ie 32-2/31-2 48-0150-5]. .. .}60-8}28-5/32-0159-7|14-0/67-7126-6] 9-3] 6-4] 8-2/12-7 
noe liter, BAN 3 AOE OPES Ee: 51-4/47-9 46-0 31+ 1)27-4)24-7/49-6)49-3)36-1/60-9]/29-7131-7/64-3117-0167-4/27-3] 9-6] 6-5/10-5/13+3 
3—New Glasgow........... 53 -2/50- 1/50 -2/33-0)/28-3}... .|50-0]53-1/390-|61-3]29-0/31-7/63-9117-0166-0127-5| 9-7 8-6}12-9 
AS VUNG Meme tr rte 53+ 2/48 -8)... .133-0/29-3)... .}52-2)51-5137-7/64-0]... .132-0/68-318-0/68-8128-4! 9-3] 6-3] 9-7113-5 
SB Pruroler ae enen aes eee 51-2 48.310776 31-8)30-3 48-4150-4137-3/62-7]. .. ./30-0/62-4/15-8165-51/27-0) 9-41 6-0110-1/12-1 

ew Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 54-7/50-9/49-0/32-2/29-3)32-8/48-0)47-3/35-8161-1)29-8131-4162-4]15-0166-9127-3]110-0] 6-0} 8-1113-5 
iE“ NLORCLONM EERE cee a aie 51-0/48-1/49-5|30- 8} 28-7 50-9149 -6)37-2/62-4]29-2/31-3166-4]15-0}67-4127-6] 9-3] 6-1]10-5]13-3 
§—SaintJobnivaca.i. sac anak 52-5/49-4 45-4 31-2)27-8}30-0)50-2/51- 6/36 -5|62-5|28-3}32-0167-3)16-0166-7|27-6| 9-3} 6-4] 8-5]12-8 
Ug nae neree pbs ie ok tra Me 49-0)47-6/48-5}34-3126-5)....].... 47-0/39-7 29-5 64-8]15-0/61-7/27-0]10-0] 6-3)... .]13-0 
fO= yl, fs Pe 47-8}44-4 {52 31-0)26-1)30-7/49- 7/46 -0/34-4/59-4]28-0/30-3/63-6]15-0161- 1124-4] 8-5] 5-8! 9-3110-5 
ti—Montréal.- oc... <2. 53-0/48-3 49.1 31-6/27-8|30-5]49-8]46-5)36 -6|62-4/29-2131-5/65-6]15-5|61-5/25-5] 8-1] 5-9} 9-6|12°1 
TP Quiebeci, sis. daca tebe © 53-8)49-7|50- 9131-4) 26 -3)30-3/45-8]42-3/35-0/57-9/29-0/31-1162-3115-0161-4126-11 8-11 6-0] 9-4119-2 
13—Saint Hyacinthe......... 43-9/40-9 ties 30-0/24-6/33-3)... .]45-7|35-5]59-7/28-2/30-5/59-5/14-0162-0/24-5| 7-6] 6-1] 9-7/12-3 
1e-— Saint sonng.’. 6.055 Oe Thee ee, JO da TR tk 63-5 32-0/61-3/14-0]64-8/26-0) 7-3] 5-9} 9-8]12-9 
15—Sherbrooke............. 51-7/48-0 He 31-0)27-3)34-3}... .|46-5]33-8157-6/27-1/31-7|62-4115-0/62-4]26-5] 9-5] 6-3] 9-5/12-6 
1) gt 12) SAR RED a te ed 48-9)44-4146-21/29-8127-5)....].... 45-3134 -0/61-4/29-0}31-0/58-5}14-0162-0/25-2| 7-5] 6-21 9-5/13-6 
17—Thetford Mines......... 45-7/44-3]....131-0/24-0)....].... 41-5)33-5}46-5)2-97130-4|56-8/14-0/62-3/25-0] 7-3) 6-1} 8-2114-1 
18—Three Rivers........... 48-5]45-4 Ke 32-0/25-6/31-7}... 145-2134 -5/60-5/28-3}29-9161-1/15-0]61-4/25-7| 7-@] 5-8] 9-4/12-4 

Ontario— 

19—Bellevilles)) 5 o%5 1 ee 50-4)46-3149-0/29-8}28-0/28-3)46-8)48-4]35-5/62-9]28-2130-8]57-3/15-0/63-1/25-1| 8-7] 5-8} 8-8l12-2 
20—Brantlord os): it) 8 50-8/47-5 ia 31-0/27-5)31-7/50-6)51-2136-8]61-8/27-7/30-9161-7|15-0/63-5125-5| 8-31 6-0] 9-0112-3 
21—Brockville....:......... 52-8)/48-9/50-6]32-1/28-3 50-2/49-4/35-9|63-4]27-9/29-9160-5]15-0/62-3/26-1] 8-7] 6-2] 9-5/12-3 
22—Chatham Vir is 50-9)47-1/48-2131-4]27-9 49-3) 50-8/37-4|62-3127-4/31- 2157-4] 15-0]63- 1124-2] 8-5] 5-8] 8-1/11-5 
23-—Corawall: 272.39 0245 0)... 52-0/48-6/50-1/31-0/30-6}....}.... 49-3)38 -6|63-9]28-1130-7/61-1/15-0]62-7/24-7] 7-8] 6-4] 8-4112-1 
24—Fort William............ 504/46 9]50-2/30-9/28-4)... .|50-5|50-0/40-0/59-9]27-2/30-0/63-4]16-0164-0/25-8) 9-3] 6-21 8-8111-3 
FT aaeas | sy OR Ae 50-0}47 -0/48 -2/30-2/27-4)... ./51-3|50-7/36-3/63- 1]28-0/30-8/61-1]15-0163-5]/24-6| 8-5] 6-01 9-3112-4 
26-—Gueleh)| soo) .07 501% ee 51-1)47-6/48-7|31-6]29- 1/36-6|51-0/51-7/37-3/62-1127-4130-8 59-2 15-0/64-0)/24-4] 8-3] 5-9) 9-2/12-2 
27—Hamilton OE a 50-2/47-0/49-0)31-5]28-5]33-6|50-8|50-7|35-6/63-2127+7131-1/62-8]16-0/63-9/24-9| 8-21 5-9] 9-5112-0 
28—Kingston............6... 51-4)/46-5}47-9|30-3/27-0/32-8/49-3/48- 9134 -6159-7]27-6/30-8/61-6]15-0162- 1124-6] 8-4] 6-0] 9-4112-3 
29—Kitchener............... 50-0/46-4/49-5}30-3)27-0)/33-4)48-3/50-7135-5161-9]27-4/30-6/59-1|15-0163-9124-4] 8-7] 5-91 9-0111-8 
30-—Loudons, Pt. 0 Se AP 50-6/46- 5/48 -4/31- 2/28-2/33-3)/51-5/49-5135- 1163 -0/27-4|30-8/58-7|15-0163-6]25-2| 8-4] 5-6] 9-1112-0 
31—Niagara Falls........... 48-1/45-0)47-6/29- 8126-2]... ./49-0/49-6/35-7/62-7127-5130-6|62-3/15-5/63-9/25-7| 8-3} 6-4] 9-3112-4 
o2-—North Bays. t.-. cbs. 51-4/47-6/49-4/30-8)28-0)... 0)... 49-0/38 -0)64-2/28-0131-5167-6]16-0/65-1/25-4| 9-3] 6-21 9-8]12-6 
33—Oshawa................. 8-3} 5-9] 8-6/12-3 








49-7)47-7150-2)30-6}27 - 2/32-3]49-7|50-9136- 1|62-6|27-4130-4163-3]15-0163-6/24-7 
SSS SS SS ———————— eee 
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‘PRICES 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1947 


Canned 


Vegetables 


24's (28 oz.) per tin 


Tomatoes, choice, 





eorree 


Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 





19-5 
17-0 
17-7 
18-0 
17-4 
17-8 
18-] 
18-1 
16-8 
18-3 
16-7 


Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 





Q 
a 


LS) 
(= 
io ws CO oD aw Ob or or aS OD 


Beans, common, dry, 
white, per lb. 





— 
w 
— 


— 
— 
Gu sa OD kS EeGre . Coe CO Oa Cm SS 


per lb. 
per 15 lbs. 
Prunes, bulk, 
per lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


Onions, cooking, 
Potatoes, 


per lb. 
Oranges, 


per dozen 
per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jar 
Peaches, choice, 
per 20 oz, tin 
Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 
Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 
Granulated, 


Lemons, 


Sugar 





per 4 lb. package 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium, 


per lb. 
Coffee, medium, 


per lb. 


Yellow, 


cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. 


5-5/45-5}19-1)20- 
5-9/49-2/21-8)19- 
6-0}52-8}20-2)22- 
5-7|44-9)21-7)19- 


5+ 8)45-5)17-5}23- 
5-7/38-6}17-5)21- 
5-6/45-8)17-8/21 


9-7/50-1]15-0123- 
7-4|50-9]18-7|22- 
7-4/48-7|20-9|21- 
8-2146-3121-2123- 
8-050-5]19- 2/24. 
8-0|55-5|21-7}23- 
7-1/45-4]21-3]23- 
9-3151-0]19-1/22- 
8-1]47-2]20-6]23- 
7-4149-4]20-1]24- 


5-6/52-6/19-8)21- 
6-2150-0}21-5)20- 
7-0/49-9]21-8/22- 
6-4)48-3)20-2)21- 


6-7152-5|18-2)23-0|34-4147-6|51-4/33-4138-2/35-9] 9-6 
5-9/48-9}20-7}23-5|39-7)51- 4148-5} 27-5)40-9/32-6) 10-0 
5-7|52-0)20-8)21-2137-8/46-8)47-6/31-1135-4/33-6) 9-4) 9- 
5-5}52-8/20-4/20-5)385-8)45- 7/48 -5]30-6/37-1/34-5) 9-7 
5: 8154-8)20-6|20-7/44-5)46-7)48-9/30-7/37-7/34-9] 9-5 
6-7}51-7|20-9}20-9]39-3]51-4)50- 3/33 -1/40-6/34-0} 9-3) 9- 


2/47 -3|59-9151-7/31-5|42-6|37-9] 9-7] 9- 
0139-758 -5)52-5}29-9140-4/38-4)10-2/10- 
+ 2/43 -0/54-3/51-6/29-9/42-0)37-2/10-1] 9- 


0/50-8/59-0)55-8 
4)34-7|50-4)49-8)32-5)37-1/35-1 
3/38- 1/46. 1/49-0/30-2/39-6/36- 1 
2/38 -0)53 -6|50- 1/33 -0/43 -0/37-8 
4146-7)48-8}49-3133-3136-9137-4 
3}47-0/49-0|50-3/34-3 
7/35: 5/47 -3151-0/33 -0/41-5)38-2 
5]41-7/47-5150-5}34-9]42-4/38-4 
0}46-0/55-0)51-8)30-7139-7|39-7 
1]42-4/49-0)50-9/31-6}39-6/40-3 


6|37-3]50-7}49-8)30-7/37- 2135-0 
0/38 -3)44-9/49-8132-4/35-8)34-9 
6/38 -6]54-3)}52-4/33-2)39-5/34-8 


2/33 -8)44-9]/50-2/31-0/37-3/34-0)10-1 





cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |ets. |cts. jcts. 


6)63-7/49-8 
1]59-2)49-5 

9/59 -3}50-0 

9-9} 9-5/65-8]52-9 
9-5) 9-3153-8/52-3 
9-6] 9-6/58-8)52-6 
9-6] 9-5]56-3/52-4 
9-3} 9-2154-6)51-4 
9-3) 9-1/53-9/51-8 
9-2) 9-3]55-8}52-2 
9-4] 9-1/58-3/51-8 
9-9) 9-4)58-6/49-5 
9-5} 9-2158-7/53-0 
9-6} 9-5]53-9/51-8 
9-4) 9-4]56-2/51-1 
9-4) 9-3]54-7/51-2 
10-1)55- 9152-0 
9-6|54-9)51-3 
10-0)55-5}49-8 
2155-4153 -0 
9-6)54-1)52-5 
9-5|55-7/51-9 


2/55-9}51-8 


6-1/49-8)20-8)20-7/40-8/49-4/48-2)31-6/37-5|33-9) 9-6] 9-5)52-7/53-0 
5-7/54-1)19-9)20- 1]35-8)49-9)49-7/30-8/37-4/35-2) 10-0} 9-8]56-3)51-4 
5-+2/50-3)/19-7/18-9}42-6/43-3]49-0/27-8/38-6/33-5) 9-6)10-0/55-1/51-7 
6-5)53 -6}22-0)21-4/40-4/52-5)52-0/31-3/39-7/37-2| 10-6) 10-5|/60-0)52-0 
55147 -5)22-2)18-5}42-0/46-9/49-8)... .|38-7/33-4)10-1) 9-8/56-6/52-1 









1881 
Coal 
F Rent (a) 
. g 5: 8 
eel es 
ea) 2a 
< mA 
b $ $ 

1 ae 14-63} 25-00-29-00(b)} 1 
BT yet. to% 15-87] 28-00-32-00 2 
see eee 16-00-20-00 3 
3 es 10-20} 20-50-24-50(b)]} 4 
: 14-3000. SOIR eS | 5 
Bord ky 15-50) 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
5 ee 14-80} 27-00-31-00(b)} 7 
Py ae 15-50} 21-00-25-00(b)}] 8 
21 OOb. 22444 | ats eR ®t 9 
20-00)... .... 16-50-20-50~ 110 
20-75). .5..% 24 -50-28-50(b)} 11 
19-25). .25.5. 29-00-33 -00(b)]12 
20:00): 2.544% [errs eee te 13 
2000} 28. ahs. iy. get eee 14 
Be Sol.-s nace 21-50-25-50(b)}15 
000 fetereuesavtl terns eke ee ee 16 
22 O0 I canes fa NO RR eee oe 17 
18-50} «sa 21-00-25-00(b)}18 
PS VOUS dae aol ed yeaa tee eee 19 
1950 ]a.0 <0 22- 50-26-50 20 
19:50 )e4 vss lioness Sao et ok 21 
20-00)s 55445 23 - 00-27 -00 22 
20-50 In 45 samp <n eelone es ot 23 
Ehret 19-80} 28-50-32-50 24 
20° 251. wo. 25-50-29 - 50 25 
19°50). san 22 24-00-28 - 00 26 
1900}. iy. = 28 - 50-32 - 50 20 
20-00}. 29..2: 32-00-36:00 |28 
19! SOI Ave oe 30-00-34 -00 29 
20-00}. . x. 27-50-31 -50 30 
| Boa) eseneacsecre 28 - 50-32-50 34 
20-50: 23-00-27 -00 32 
19-50}... 2. 27-50-31 -50 33 


1882 


Locality 





36—Peterborough........... 
37—Port Arthur............. 


40-Barniave iis 66... b eos. 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 
42—Stratiord, i..)..:.csbeoss 
43—SU DULY oo 6c doses s ckiness 
44—Tiramingioes ibs ss saul 
145—Porgnte.i...64...0ce¥h-e 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandony. <atcaesshs. «s 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 


Alberta— 
65—-Calgaryeiin fos ere 


56—Drumheller............. 
57—Edmonton.............. 
58—Lethbridge.............. 


British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................ 










Round steak, 
per lb. 


Sirloin steak 
per lb. 








Rib roast, prime, 
, per lb. 


rolled 
Blade roast, 
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(boneless, ) 





per lb. 
Veal, front roll 





per lb. 
Lamb, leg roast, 


TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 











ry, prints, 





, fancy, sliced, 








(chops or roast) per lb. 
Fresh shoulder, 
per $ lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 
Rolled oats, package, 


per lb. 


wrapped. per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


hock-off, per lb. 

rind-on, per lb. 

per lb. package 
Shortening, vegetable, 

per lb. package 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’”’ large, 
Flour, first grade, 


Lard, pure, 


8 og. package 


per dozen 


per Ib. 


per lb. 
Cheese, plain, mild, 


per lb 
Fresh loins, centre cut, 


Bacon, side 
Butter, creame 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1947 








Canned 


Vegetables 





01Cé, 


24's (28 oz.) per tin 


Tomatoes, ch 





eee 


per 20 oz. tin 


Peas, choice, 





Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 





cts. 
25:6 
21-7 
22-9 


Beans, common, dry, 
white, per lb. 





cts. 

14-8 
10-2 

9-7 
11-8 
11-9 
12-1 
10-5 
14-2 

9-9 
15-7 
15-5 
12-3 
13°5 
12-6 
12-3 


11-7 
13-3 


see eee 


see e ee 





PRICES 1883 
Sugar Coal 
a : 
’ : : - 13 
lode | eteecas | El |, | = 
§ | al8 (8 | S| Ss esesigsls./3 | 1g joa) s_ | 2. 
aS) 82/ gS] e6/ 95/83/28] sxlas|eq|s[es| esa] 28 | 38 
25/8 8/5 5/2518 3/8 8/289 8/5 B/ES/S8ie gle Slekl a5 | Bs 
a a le a cs el Sh ej fe 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. | cts.| cts. $ $ 
7°3|53-2)22-3]21-1|33-4]50-0/50-3/32-2140-7/35-4] 9-4] 9-3155-7151-21 20-00]...... 33-00-37 -00 34 
5-4/47-9/21-0)19-7|38-0154-4149-6/29-0)40-2133-0) 9-6] 9-5]/57-6152-4] 19-50]...... 18-50-22-50 35 
5-1/45-2)22-5 21-136-5 45-5/49-3]....]41-0/34-1] 9-8] 9-9153-61/51-7| 20-75]...... 27-50-31-50 36 
5+9}50-3]21-1/24-5)35-9]55-0149-7)27-6)41-5132-31 10-4] 10-3)54-7150-O}...... 19-80} 24-00-28-00 37 
§-2}55-3)20-7|20-1/36-2149-9149-1/27-5)36-1135-3] 9-6] 9-7/55-2151-8] 19-50]...... 28-00-32-00 38 
6°3}51-9)20-7| 20-3] 44-7/51-4/52-2/33-2141-3/36-1/10-0] 9-9156-3/52-6] 19-50/...... 22-00-26 - 00 39 
7:0147-6}20-7|/22-2)44-51/51-8153-0/30-3]40-3/33-5110-1] 9-9]56-3/52-0] 20-00]......]........ eee ee eee 40 
6-7|55-9)18-2)22-8/32-7|57-7/50-3)28-3138-7/35-4] 9-9] 9-7/51-7/51-5] 21-00]...... 24-00-28 -00 41 
5:9}50- 8] 20-0) 19-1/38-9/50-3)48-8)29-6/38-0/35-5) 10-0] 9-9156-4/51-6] 20-00]...... 22-00-26 -00 42 
6-2]52-6)21-4/22-8)37-7/56-6150-0)30-7/38-9/37-3110-2110-0/55-6/50-5| 21-10]...... 30-00-34-00 43 
6: 6)57 +9) 20-5)}22-4137-5/55-8)53-6/32-0)39-3/33-1]10-2}10-1)52- 1151-2) 22-50)...... 30- 00-34-00 44 
5-4151-0}20-3]19-5134-7/46-5 47-7 30-3/37-5|34-5] 9-7) 9-6/56-4/52-2) 19-00]...... 34-00-38-00 45 
5+2/51-4/20-0)19-4|36-7/42-9/49-5)26-7136-2|34-7| 9-5) 9-5150-6]/51-3] 19-30]......].......0..c0eees 46 
5-6/48-3]20-3)]20-6/37-2/47-7|51-2/31-0/36-71/34-1] 9-6] 9-5)54-9151-5] 20-00]...... 27-00-31-00 47 
5-4/49- 2119-5} 19-1135-3]46-3)48-5130-0/38-5/34-9] 9-7] 9-7155-3151-5| 19-50]......]............200- 48 
7-2)45-1)21-0)22-9)42-9153-8159-3/28-9143-7136-7|10-5|10-3155-2/50-1]...... 14-25] 23-50-27-50 49 
6-2/41-7/20-1/20-6/38-0/46-0156-7/28-7|40-9/34-0]10-0]10-0/50-9/48-8]...... 15-30} 29-00-33-00 50 
5-6]53-1/19-7|20-5 41-7 48-7)... .130-7)....]35-5|10-5}10-5155-3/49-3]...... 12-50} 25-50-29-50 51 
7°8150-0}23 -2/21-7|41-8|48-0]47-5129-7|42-1/32-9]11-2111-1/51-3/50-8]...... 12-60} 21-00-25-00 52 
6-5)44-9)20-3)21-5/37-4140-6161-3)28-7/42-4/34-3]11-1)11-1156-8153-0)...... 13-60} 30-00-34-00 53 
6+ 2150-9)21-3)21-1137-7149-9)49-5)27-6142-2/33-9]11-5)11-7156-0/48-9]...... 12-40} 24-00-28-00 54 
6:3161-4/20-0}21-7/37-8]54-6)53-2127-7139-8|34-5)10-7)11-1154-1/48-6]...... 10-25} 27-00-31-00 55 
6- 4163-7) 20-3] 23-6/38-3156-4159-2130-2/41-3/38-0]11-0/11-1/54-5/49-Ol.........0.. 23 - 50-27-50 56 
6+7144-3]21-4/23-0141-2149-2/57-1127-8141-6|30-5)10-5)10-9]55-9/48-5)...... 7-60] 26-00-30-00 57 
7°1/51-0)20-1)22-5139-6155-7|....129-4141-4/33-7]10-7)11-5]/52-1/49-41...... 7-00} 24-00-28-00 58 
6-5}58-3)20-4|20-7/42-4143-1/60-0/31-2140-0/30-0)10-3}10-6/53-7/48-1]......)...... 18-00-22-00 59 
6+ 656-6] 19-2] 20-3/34-4]/40-5/53-3]28-1139-6/28-6] 9-4] 9-3/53-6]/48-91...... 15-45} 21-00-25-00 60 
7-5|63-8)20-9]19-2)47-0)52-4/54-3/32-0/42- 1133-1] 10-6]10-3]55-4]47-7)...... 17-25} 20-00-24-00 61 
7:0165:-4]18-7|22-4138-9161-9)....|27-7140-1/36-5)10-4|10-2]54-9)49-7)...... 13-50} 23-00-27-00 62 
14-0} 6-3/63- 1119-0) 20-6/36-3/39-0156-8]27-8/36-9|31-4]10-1]10-2)54-6/47-7]...... 15-45] 26-50-30-50 63 
7-5/63-0)19-3}21-1135-7/39-9)/57-1/28-3/38-9129-3]10-6}10-3]/56-5}49-9]...... 16-40] 23-00-27-00 64 





(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the census o 
that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are now being 
conducted by direct interview. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 


Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
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Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows:—food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other. expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure 
to $1,453.80. 


Wholesale Prices, October, 1947 


There was a further sharp increase in 
wholesale price levels between September and 
October which advanced the composite index 
for 567 price series by 5:5 points to 1389-3 
{1926—100). Among group changes, iron and 
steel products rose 11:8 points to 148-6, 
reflecting substantially higher prices for pig 
iron, steel billets, rolling mill items, wire, 
car axles and iron and steel scrap. Sharp 
increases for pine, spruce, fir and cedar lumber 
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supported a gain of 9°4 points to 175-7 in 
the wood products group, while animal 
products advanced 4:8 points to 140-7 when 
higher prices for canned salmon, hides, 
leather, footwear and eggs outweighed a 
decline in butter and livestock. Vegetable 
products moved from 122-1 to 126-8 as 
upturns in oats, barley, bread, cocoa beans 
and corn overbalanced an easier price tone 
for potatoes, lemons and turpentine. Higher 
quotations for cotton underwear and woollen 
hosiery were responsible for an advance of 
3:2 to 137-4 in the textile group, while non- 
metallic minerals rose 1:6 to 119-1 due to 
firmer prices for coke, sulphur and plaster. 
The non-ferrous metals group moved up 0:3 
to 1384-9 following an increase in silver. 
Chemicals and allied products recorded the 
only decline, dipping 0-7 to 111-9 due to 
weakness in quotations for tartaric acid and 
quinine sulphate which outweighed: strength in 
putty, lithopone and fertilizers. 

The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at wholesale rose 2:5 to 122-9 between 
September and October. Animal products 
advanced 3-0 points to 145-2 when higher 
prices for hides and skins and eggs over- 
balanced a decline in livestock. Substantial 
advances for oats and barley coupled with a 
small increase in hay outweighed a drop in 
potatoes to move the field products index up 
2-1 to 109-5. 
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Farm Accidents in Canada and United States 


T the request of the Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture at Ottawa, the Sampling Unit 
of the Central Research and Development 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
conducted a sample survey, beginning in June, 


1947, to determine the frequency of non-fatal . 


accidents and fires on farms. Slightly more 
than 11,000, or rather less than two per cent 
of the farm households in Canada were 
included in the survey. 

In order to conduct the survey as quickly 
and economically as possible, the Bureau 
carried it out in conjunction with the Seventh 
Labour Force Survey. The questionnaire sent 
out referred to all persons who either lived 
or worked on the sample farms between 


June 1, 1946 and June 1, 1947. A “farm” 
according to the definition used in the Labour: 
Force Surveys made by the Bureau must 
contain one or more acres and must have 
raised agricultural produce valued at $50 or 
more in the preceding calendar year. The 
Bureau draws attention to the point that the 
estimates are subject to sampling errors and 
to possible errors in reporting and, conse- 
quently the figures given should be accepted 
with these reservations. 

Not only do the greatest number of farm 
accidents occur in the Prairie Provinces, but 
the relative frequency of accidents is also 
greatest there. Quebec, on the other hand, is 
relatively the safest. 


ESTIMATES OF THE REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF FARM ACCIDENTS IN CANADA FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1947 
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ESTIMATES OF THE AGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PERSONS INJURED IN FARM 
ACCIDENTS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 1, 1947 


From the point of view of agricultural 
production, the accidental injury of persons 
of working age is more serious than accidents 
which happen to either young people or old 
people. 

In classifying the causes of farm accidents 
the “International List of Causes of Death” 
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A more detailed analysis of the schedules 
showed that one of the common reasons for 
falls is the existence of open trap doors and 
inadequately protected stairways. The returns 
indicated too, that a great many injuries are 
caused by horses. 

Of the total of 387,200 farm accidents 
reported upon, 3,900 occurred in houses; 6,300 
in barns or outbuildings; 21,500 in fields, 
woodlots, etc.; and 5,500 off the farm. As to 
the nature of these injuries, 12,300 were 
fractures; 7,300 sprains and strains; 4,700 open 
wounds of upper limbs; 3,400 crushing with 
intact skin surface; 2,500 head injury, exclud- 
ing skull fractures; 2,000 open wounds of 
lower limbs; 5,000 other injuries. 

The category “fractures”, it is explained, 
includes fractures of the upper and lower 
limbs, skull, spine and trunk. In view of the 
small size of a number of individual cate- 
gories, they have been included in “other 
injuries.” 

It is pointed out that “the season of the 
year has a marked bearing on the occurrence 
of farm accidents”. The estimated distribu- 
tion of accidents covered by the sample sur- 
vey. by the month of occurrence follows: 
January, 2,000; February, 3,400; March, 3,200; 
April, 2,900; May, 5,100; June, 2,700; July, 
3,300; August, 2,900; September, 3,200; Octo- 
ber, 3,700; November, 2.600; December, 2,200. 

One measure of the seriousness of farm 
accidents is the loss of time from the regular 
activity of the injured persons, especially 
heads of households. It was calculated from 
the returns obtained from the sample survey 
that about 600,000 man-days were lost by 
heads of households during the year ending 
June 1, 1947. Since other injured persons in 
the household are, in many cases, engaged in 
farm work, “it is clear,” the report states, 
“that farm accidents caused a loss of time 
from productive agricultural work substan- 
tially in excess of 1,000,000 man-days.” 


Farm Fires in Canada 


Despite the possibility of understatement in 
the reporting of farm fires, the report states 
that “the results of the survey indicate that 
farm fires occur with great frequency and 
cause enormous property damage.” It was 
estimated on the basis of the sample survey 
that there were some 8,000 farm fires in Can- 
ada in the year ending June 1, 1947. These 
were classified by regions as follows: Mari- 
time Provinces, 400; Quebec, 1,600; Ontario, 
2,400; Prairie Provinces, 3,200; British Col- 
umbia, 400. 
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The estimate of farm fires by causes is 
included in the report as follows: defective 
chimneys and flues, 800; sparks on combustible 
roofs, 600; lightning, 700; inflammable liquids, 
900; heating or cooking equipment, 1,900; 
electric wiring, 300; other and unknown 
causes, 2,800. It is noted that the causes, in 
many cases, indicate inadequate preventive 
methods and lack of carefulness. The total 
estimated value of property destroyed in farm 
fires in Canada, as stated in the report, for the 
period under review was $10,254,000. The 
amount of loss covered by insurance is given 
as $3,778,000, or 36°8 per cent. 


Farm Accidents in United States 


Designed to obtain a general picture of the 
farm accident situation in the United States, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 
Washington conducted a sample survey in 
January, 1947, of 15,000 farms in 814 counties. 
The method of selecting the farms was plan- 
ned so as to obtain figures representative of 
the entire country. The Bureau’s report 
states that “the figures thus obtained are the 
most complete yet available on farm acci- 
dents.” The accidents reported upon included 
all injuries to persons living or working on 
the farms included in the survey, regardless 
of whether the injuries occurred on or off the 
farm. Moreover, the injuries reported 
“ranged in severity from a fatal burn to a 
mashed finger.” (The Canadian survey 
covers only non-fatal farm accidents.) 


It is asserted in the United States report 


that “if the farms included in the survey were 
typical of the entire country, the results 
would indicate that from October through 
December (1946) there were roughly 210,000 
accidents that injured people living or work- 
ing on farms; that the injuries cost a total 
of $8,750,000 for medical, dental and hospital 


expenses; and that the time lost from usual. 


activities totalled four and a half million 


‘ days.” 


Grouping the accidents by regions, the 
report states that “the survey indicated that 
eight per cent of all injuries were in the 
Northeastern States; ten per cent in the 
Western States; 388 per cent in the North 
Central States; and nearly 44 per cent in the 
Southern States.” Only 19 per cent of the 
injuries involving costs were covered by any 
insurance, and these were covered tp an extent 
of only 15 per cent of the total costs to those 
insured. 

In classifying the causes of farm accidents, 
the American report states that “falls injured 
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more farm people than any other type of 
accident, and falls on stairs and steps or from 
vehicles were the most common. Falls on 
ice and falls involving home furnishings also 
led to a number of serious injuries.’ It is 
asserted that ‘many of the common falls 
resulted from carelessness and the disorderly 
condition of stairways, shops, alleyways and 
barns. Machinery is designated as a factor 
in over 14 per cent of the accidents, and 
tractors in a third of the accidents caused by 
machinery. Corn pickers were the second 
most frequent cause of injuries by machinery. 
Of the other accidents caused by machinery, 
combines, circular saws, mowing machines, 
corn shellers and grain elevators were reported 
most frequently. “Farm animals caused 12 
per cent of the accidents reported and horses 
and mules were responsible for 60 per cent 
of these.” 

“Referring to the age groups of accident 
victims, the report states that “nearly 60 per 
cent of the people injured were adults between 
25 and 64 years old.” Between the ages of 
14 and 64, “there were about four times as 
many boys and men injured as there were 
women and girls. Of the youngsters under 
14, nearly 65 per cent were boys.” 

Other general classifications showed that 
only eight per cent occurred in connection 


Position of Canadian 


URING the years 1939-1946 the number 

of credit unions in Canada _ increased 
from 844 to 2,422; the number of members 
increased from 151,554 to 687,722; and total 
assets rose from $20,680,594 to $187,340,422. 

The Economics Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture in its annual 
survey of credit unions in Canada also 
points out that “there ig little indication of 
any falling off in the rate of increase in 
members and assets, although in most prov- 
inces the number of new credit unions 
seems to be slowing down.” (However, it is 
noted that assets have been increasing 
rapidly. The average share investment per 
member increased from $35 in 1945 to $41 
in 1946, and in the same year the average 
equity in assets per member rose from $247 
to $272. 

The first Canadian credit union was estab- 
lished in Quebec in 1900, and they were 
found only in that province until 1922, when 
they were set up in Ontario. In 1935, they 
were first organized in Nova Scotia, and by 
1939 they had been set up in every other 
province as well. Quebec still leads the other 
provinces in the number of credit unions with 
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with housework, while about 56 per cent were 
suffered by people employed in farm work. 
Recreation and other activities accounted for 
the remainder. About half the accidents 
occurred outside the home, but on the farm. 
One-quarter were in the home and one- 
eighth were on the road or street. About 46 
per cent of the accidents were met with by 
farm operators and in seven out of every ten 
accidents the operator was reported as doing 
farm work. In contrast to this, however, it 
is stated that, “although accidents to mem- 
bers of operators’ families amounted to nearly 
45 per cent of the total, only four out of ten 
were performing farm work.” 


General Conclusions 


It is pointed out that in general the data 
listed in the American report “are not con- 
sidered adequate for making national esti- 
mates of the number of accidents by types.” 
It is admitted further that “the sample used 
was not large enough to answer certain funda- 
mental questions,” as, for example, “an ade- 
quately accurate estimate of fatal accidents 
out of all accidents on the Nation’s farms. 
Nor was it large enough for reliable state 
accident estimates, or for more detailed study 
of the causes of accidents to farm people.” 


Credit Unions in 1946 


995 in 1946, followed by Ontario in second 
place with 304. They operate under pro- 
vincial charters and are organized provin- 
cially into groups known as federations or 
leagues. It is stated that the objects of 
these leagues and federations are “to encour- 
age and assist in educational and advisory 
work regarding credit unions, to assist in 
management, bookkeeping and accounting and 
to arrange for group bonding and the pur- 
chase of supplies.” Their position is further 
strengthened by affiliation with the Credit 
Union National Association in the United 
States, 

It was revealed that since their inception 
(only ten years ago in seven provinces, 12 
years in Nova Scotia, 24 years in Ontario 
and 46 years in Quebec) Canada’s credit 
unions have made loans to members amount- 
ing to $330,654,751. 

It is perhaps in the encouragement of 
savings by members that credit unions have 
performed one of their most useful functions. 
The total savings (shares plus deposits) by all 
members in Canada, 1940 to 1946, amounted 
to $178,704,909, or an average of $252.07 per 
member. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons in Canada 
as at September 30, 1947* 


LD age pensions and pensions for blind 
persons are non-contributory pensions 
subject to a means test and paid under a 
Dominion-Provincial plan. The provinces are 
responsible for the administration and the 
Dominion pays seventy-five per cent of the 
cost of the pensions paid in accordance with 
the terms of the agreements made under the 
authority of the Dominion Old Age Pensions 
Act. Before entering into an agreement with 
the Dominion the province must have legis- 
lation authorizing the provincial government 
to pay pensions and to make an agreement 
with the Dominion for reimbursement by the 
Dominion of its share of the cost of pensions. 
Before an agreement can come into force the 
plan for the administration of pensions pro- 
posed to be adopted by the province must be 
approved by the Governor in Council. An 
agreement continues in force so long as the 
provincial statute remains in operation or 
until after the expiration of ten years from 
the date the Dominion notifies the province 
of its intention to terminate the agreement. 
Under the provisions of the Dominion Act 
a province is free to fix in its agreement with 


the Dominion both the maximum pension 
payable and the maximum income allowed 
within the limits specified in the Act. The 
Dominion’s contribution, however, cannot 
exceed seventy-five per cent of $30 a month 
in any case and is payable only where the 
pensioner fulfils the requirernents set forth 
in the Dominion Act and the Regulations 
made thereunder. 


The principal requirements are age, resi- 
dence and income. For an old age pensioner 
the age at which pension may be granted is 
seventy years and for a blind pensioner, 
twenty-one years. The Act requires that an 
applicant must have resided in Canada for the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of the pen- 
sion. Both the Act and the Regulations, how- 
ever, make special provision for pensioners 
who have been absent during the twenty-year 
period. The maximum income, including pen- 
sion, allowed in the case of an unmarried old 


* This account incorporates the latest amendments 
to the Old Age Pensions Act as passed by Parliament 
in July 1947 and proclaimed effective retroactively to 
May 1, 1947. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


age pensioner is $600 a year and in the case 
of a married old age pensioner, $1,080 a year. 
Higher amounts are allowed for blind pen- 
sioners and for married old age pensioners 
with spouses who are blind. 

The transfer of property by an applicant 
or his spouse may delay the granting of a 
pension. The provincial pension authority 
must decide whether or not an assignment 
or transfer of property was made for the pur- 
pose of qualifying the applicant for pension 
or for a higher pension tham he would other- 
wise receive. 

After pension is granted a provincial pen- 
sion authority may, if authorized by provin- 
cial legislation, encumber any real property 
owned by the pensioner. No province requires 
an applicant to turn over his property to the 
provincial government either before or after 
granting pension. 

In its agreement with the Dominion the 
province agrees to authorize the pension auth- 
ority to recover, under certain conditions, out 
of the estate of any deceased pensioner the 
sum of the pension payments made to the 
pensioner. 

In its agreement with the Dominion a prov- 
ince agrees to deal with an application in 
manner prescribed by regulation and to grant 
pension to any person residing in the province 
if satisfied that he is eligible to receive pen- 


ECT OF BLINDNESS 


Respect or BLINDNESS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 
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sion. Each province also agrees to pay the 
pension of any pensioner who transfers his 
permanent residence to such province and to 
reimburse any other province to the extent 
of 25 per cent of $30 monthly or the amount 
of pension granted, whichever is the lesser, 
where the pensioner, during the last 1,095 days 
that he was present in Canada prior to reach- 
ing pensionable age or prior to making 
application, whichever is the later, was present 
in such province for a greater number of days 
than in any other province. 

The details of administration are contained 
in the Dominion Old Age Pensions Regula- 
tions. The Act authorizes the Governor in 
Council to make a regulation setting up an 
interprovincial board to interpret and recom- 
mend alterations in the Dominion Regula- 
tions. 

While the old age pensions regulations are 
regulations made by the Governor in Council 
under the authority of the Dominion Act they 
are made on the recommendation of the 
Dominion and provincial members of the 
interprovincial board and cam become oper- 
ative in a province only with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of the 
province. 

The accompanying tabular statistics show 


the scope of operations since the inception of 
the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD 
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Increased Minimum Wages for Farm Workers in Ensland 


and Wales 


HANGES recently made in the statutory 

conditions of farm workers in England 
and Wales include higher. minimum weekly 
rates, increased overtime rates, a reduction in 
the standard work-week, and the right to six, 
instead of four, public holidays with pay. 

The Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 
1947, made important changes with respect to 
the machinery for regulating farm wages. It 
transferred permanently to the Agricultural 
Wages Boards for England and Wales and for 
Scotland the wage-fixing powers which were 
conferred on district committees by the 
earlier Acts, but which were transferred 
temporarily to the Boards during the war. 
The Boards are to have regard to the repre- 
sentations of these committees which become 
advisers to the Boards on local conditions. 

The Boards now have power to fix minimum 
rates “so as to secure that workers employed 
in agriculture receive remuneration calculated 
by reference to periods during the currency 
of their employment,” power to define over- 
time and to evaluate the benefits which may 
be reckoned as payment of wages in lieu of 
cash. The Act also provides for assessing 
the value for minimum wage purposes of 
workers’ dwellings. A restriction in the 
Holidays with Pay Act, 1988, is removed 
which prevented the granting of annual 
holidays for farm workers of more than one 
week in a year or more than three consecutive 
days. 

The minimum rate has been increased by 
the Board for England and Wales from 
August 31 last by 10s. a week for men, 8s. 


for women and by varying amounts, accord~ 
ing to age, for younger workers. - For male 
workers of 21 and over, this represents an 
increase for the 48-hour week prescribed: in 
1946 from 80s., the rate in force from July 14, 
1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 1372) to 90s. and for 
women of 21 and over from 60s. to 68s., 
except in a few areas where the weekly hours 
are less than 48 and the increase was to..62s. 

The overtime rate for adult men was raised 
from 2s. ld. an hour on ordinary week days 
to 2s. 4d. and from 2s. 6d. an hour to 2s. 10d. 
on the weekly short day, on Sundays and on 
the six public holidays granted in 1946.--’For 
adult women, the overtime rate for ordinary 
week days was advanced from 1s. 7d. to ls. 
9d. and for the short day, Sundays or public 
holidays from 1s. 11d. to 2s. 2d. Proportionate 
increases were made for younger workers of 
both sexes according to age. 

Part time or casual workers’ rates for adult 
males were raised by 3d. an hour and for 
women by 2d., with proportionate increases 
for younger workers. 

As regards holidays with pay, one day’s 
holiday is given for every consecutive two 
months’ employment. The Orders fix the rates 
of holiday remuneration which must be paid 
for holidays due where employment ends 
before the agreed time at which holidays were 
to be taken. : 

Under their new powers, the Board has 
fixed cottage rents and board and lodging. 
allowances for a seven-day week for male and 
female workers. 
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Labour and Industry in New Brunswick 


EW labour legislation, active labour in- 

spection, an extension of apprenticeship 
and a-minimum of industrial umrest are 
reported by the New Brunswick Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1946. 

The administrative jurisdiction of the 
Department is determined by the following 
Acts: the Minimum Wage Act, 1945; the 
Factories Act, 1946; the Stationary Engineers 
Act, 1946; the Industrial Standards Act, 1939; 
the Apprenticeship Act, 1944; the Forest 
Operations Commission Act, 1934; and until 
last spring, the Wartime THabour Relations 
Regulations (P.C. 1003), 1944. 


New Factories Act 


The Factories Act, 1946 (L.G., 1946, :p. 1828) 
apples, in respect to certain provisions, to 
hotels, restaurants, shops, places of amuse- 
ment and office buildings, as well as to 
factories. 

The minimum age of 14, fixed for factories 
in 1943, was extended to all establishments 
covered by the 1946 Act, and in April of this 
year the age for such places of employment 
was raised to 16. 

The maximum hours stipulated by the 1943 
Act are the same. Women and young persons 
are not permitted to work more than nine 
hours a day or 54 in a week except with the 
written authority of the Minister. 

In the matter of health and welfare, the 
1946 Act made more detailed provision, and 
the factory inspector gave particular attention 


to ensuring the observance of the new con- 
ditions. Of 743 recommendations made by 
the Inspectors during 1945-46, 414 dealt 
with machine-guarding and improved safety 
conditions. 

It may be noted that a 1947 amendment 
to the Factories Act permits the Minister to 
require employees to undergo medical exam- 
inations for such industrial diseases as may 
be described by regulations. The latter are 
still to be made. 

Silicosis is named in the amendment as an 
industrial disease. With the assistance of 
officers from the Industrial Hygiene Division 
of the Dominion Department of National 
Health and Welfare, a complete survey was 
made of all plants where it was considered 
that workers might be exposed to silicosis. 
Six hundred and ninety-nine persons were 
X-rayed by the Provincial Department of 
Health; 37 were found to have silicosis and 
240 required further observation. Detailed 
reports were made on the results of this 
survey, and recommendations which would 
attack the conditions giving rise to ‘the 
disease. At the end of the year arrangements 
were made with the Department of National 
Health and Welfare to reinspect the plants 
to see what action had been taken on the 
recommendations. 


Labour Inspection | 


Under the Factories Act 1946, and Stationary 
Engineers Act, which was proclaimed July 1, 
1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 1829), 912 plants, 33,414 
male workers and 9,166 female employees were 
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inspected, and 194 were inspected more than 
once. Better conditions were reported gener- 
ally but many recommendations for improve- 
ment were submitted to individual firms. 
Wherever employees were organized into 
unions, the Factory Inspector consulted the 
Union Committee as well as the employer. 


Apprenticeship 


The Department’s apprenticeship plan was 
enlarged during the year. A_ full-time 
Director of Apprenticeship was appointed 
after two years of part-time service. ‘Close 
connection is maintained with the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs in order to give 
veterans the best facilities of both services. 
The need for an orderly training program 
is recognized, and many groups representing 
‘labour, employers and the general public have 
assisted in drawing up training schemes. In 
May, 1946, the following additional trades 
were declared appropriate for apprenticeship 
contracts: machinist, moulding, printing, 
blacksmith, sheet metal, boilermaker, cabinet 
maker, miullwright, millworker, coppersmith, 
patternmaker, tinsmith, drafting, refrigeration, 
stone-cutting, and motor-vehicle body and 
fender repair. There are now 22 skilled trades 
under the Act. Minimum rates of pay have 
been revised for carpenters’ apprentices in the 
last year of their training in Saint John. The 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee recom- 
mended a shortening of the period of appren- 
ticeship, where unusual progress is shown or 
the worker is a veteran or of mature age. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1945 (L.G., 1945, 
p. 1695) became effective on July 1, 1946. 
The Act applies to both men and women and 
provides machinery similar to that in the 
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other Provinces. It replaces the minimum 
wage provisions of the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act, 1948 (L.G., 1938, p. 987). By 
the end of the year arrangements were being 
made for the appointment of a Minimum 
Wage Board of three or more persons repre- 
senting equally employers and workers with 
an impartial chairman. Effective January 1, 
1948, the first Minimum Wage Order of the 
Board will take effect. It sets out minimum 
wages for female employees of hotels, 
restaurants and other places of public 
accommodation. 


Labour Relations 


The New Brunswick Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board carried on its duties in accordance 
with the ‘Dominion-Provincial Agreement 
(L.G., 1944, pp. 610-616) concerning the 
application of the ‘Dominion Regulations to 
industries within provincial jurisdiction. until 
May 15, 1947. (During 1945-46, 34 applications 
for certification of bargaining agents were 
granted; 3 applications were withdrawn, 4 
were dismissed and one was still pending. 
Under the sections of the Regulations pro- 
viding for the appointment of a conciliation 
officer or Board by the Dominion Minister 
of Labour when negotiations have continued 
for 30 days without prospect of agreement, 
eight applications for such _ intervention 
involving painters in Saint John were received 
by the Board. The Conciliation Officer was 
successful in bringing about an agreement. 

Eight strikes occurred during the year 
involving 260 workers and 6,240 man-work 
days. Many threatened strikes were pre- 
vented as a result of the conciliation services 
of the Dominion and Provincial ‘Departments 
of Labour. The Report emphasized the 
harmonious relations between employers and 
employees during the year. 
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WAGES, HOURS, AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE 
PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1946 


This is the fourth in the annual series of special reports on wages and hours in 
the Primary Textiles Industry issued as a supplement to the LABOUR GAZETTE. In 
addition to the type of statistical data on wages and hours which has been included 
_ in the three previous reports, information relating to certain other conditions of work 
is presented here for the first time. 


The statistics were compiled from returns obtained by the Department of Labour 
from employers in the industry. Information was requested for the nearest complete 
pay period prior to October 1, 1946. 

Of the 336 establishments on the mailing list used in the survey, reports were 
obtained from 316 having a total of more than 60,000 employees. The selected occupa- 
tions for which data on wages are shown included about 11,500 male workers and 
18,000 female workers. 


The first section of this report gives a series of tables, the first of which shows 
the index of wage rates for the Primary Textiles Industry since 1939, as well as 
separate indexes for each of the four main divisions of the industry, Cotton Yarn and 
Cloth, Woollen Yarn and Cloth, Knitting, and Rayon. The next four tables show 
the average straight-time hourly wages or earnings within each of these divisions for 
Canada as a whole. These are followed by 13 additional tables showing certain data 
for each of the four divisions by province or region. 


Index of Wages.—The index of wage rates for the Primary Textiles group of 

industries was 65-6 per cent higher in 1946 than in 1939 and 9-3 per cent higher than 
in 1945. The increase in 1946, the largest in any single year since 1943 followed 
the relaxation of wage controls during the year. The percentage increases in 1946 
compared with 1939 and 1945, respectively, are as follows for each of the four divisions 
of the industry: Cotton Yarn and Cloth, 61-6 and 8-7; Woollen Yarn and Cloth, 
83-1 and 12-0; Knitting, 62-5 and 6-8; and Rayon, 64-7 and 10-6. = 


Wage Rates and Average Hours Worked.—Employers in the industry were 
asked to report their straight-time wage rates or the average straight-time earnings 
for workers on piecework. Most of the wage-earners in the textile industry are 
paid on a piece-rate basis; however, information on both time and piecework is 

included. 


In the tables on wage rates the averages shown are for selected representative 
occupations in each industry. They do not include the value of allowances to 
employees, such as, group insurance, sick benefits or other welfare plans. The 
figures are arithmetic averages and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


In the regional tables the hours per week are the averages of the hours actually 
worked by the employees in the occupation during the pay period covered. 


The average straight-time wages or earnings per hour are shown for all qualified 
employees 18 years of age and over in each of the selected occupations on day and 
rotating shifts only. Information is not included for foremen and _ supervisors, 
learners and beginners, aged or handicapped workers or for part-time workers. Those 
working 24 hours per week or less were classified as part-time workers. 


Workers in the same occupation do not necessarily have the same work load 
and the work load tends to be heavier for males than for females. 


Any of the selected occupations which did not have 30 or more male employees 
or female employees was not included in the wage tables for Canada as a whole. In 
the regional tables, the minimum was ten employees, male or female. The published 
average wages for Canada, however, include all workers in the occupation, if there is 
a total of 30 or more employees, regardless of the regional minimum. 
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In the column headed “‘Range of Wages per Hour’’ are shown the ranges of hourly 
rates which include the middle 80 per cent of the workers in any occupation, ten per | 
cent of the workers receiving greater and ten per cent less than the limits of the ranges 
shown. As stated above, the wages for all workers, however, were included in the 
average wages shown. 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY 


This section contains information on certain conditions of work! in each of the 
four main divisions of the industry. The tables on standard hours, overtime and 
vacations with pay show the statistics by establishments and the numbers of workers 
according to region. The tables on shift work show the numbers of plant workers 
on the second and third shifts and the wage differential, ifany. Some notes on Sunday 
work, sick leave with pay and production or incentive bonus are included in the text 
which follows. 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY 


Survey Coverage, Table 19.—In terms of numbers of workers, the Cotton 
Industry is the largest of the four divisions of the Primary Textile Industry. Returns 
were tabulated for 35 mills employing 20,166 plant workers in 1946. Of these, 
13,326 were in Quebec; 5,258 in Ontario; and 1,582 in the Maritime Provinces. 
The average number of workers per mill in Quebec was considerably greater than in 
Ontario or the Maritime Provinces, the average employment per mill being 888 
as compared with 328 and 395, respectively, in the other areas. In Quebec, the 
four largest of the 15 establishments from which reports were received included 56 
per cent of the workers in that province. Of the 16 establishments in Ontario, the 
largest four employed 50 per cent of the mill employees in that province. 


Forty-one per cent of the mill workers in the industry were women. This 
proportion did not vary significantly between regions. Of the 35 mills reporting, 27 
employed more male than female workers. 


Collective Agreements.—In this industry, collective agreements were reported 
to be in effect in 24 establishments. Of these mills, 13 were in Quebec, nine in Ontario 
and two in the Maritime Provinces. By region, mill workers under agreement com- 
prised 96 per cent of the total number of workers in reporting plants in Quebec, 
71 per cent of those in Ontario and 63 per cent of those in the Maritime Provinces. 


Standard or Normal Hours, Tables 20 and 21.—The standard working week in 
1946 ranged from 40 to 55 hours in those mills which made returns to the Department. 
In Ontario, the predominant normal working week was 48 hours for both male and 
female employees. In Quebec, the 48 and 50-hour week were most common for 
male and the 425 and 48-hour week for female workers, the average standard number 
of hours being 48-1 for males and 45-9 for females in this province. In the Maritimes, 
all establishments reported 50 hours as the normal work week. 


The standard five-day week was common in both Quebec and Ontario. In 
Quebec, nine of the 15 establishments covered, employing 53 per cent of the workers 
in that province, followed this practice, while in Ontario, 12 of the 16 mills, employing — 
85 per cent of the workers in that province were on this basis. The four establish- | 
ments in the Maritimes operated six days per week. 


The standard number of hours per day tended to be more in those mills from 
which the five-day week was reported than in those which reported six. In Ontario, 
the standard working day ranged from nine to 9-6 hours for employees working a 
five-day week and eight to nine hours for those working on six days. In Quebec, 





1 Information on provincial legislation pertaining to annual vacation with pay, maximum hours of work and minimum 
wages is contained in an annual publication, “Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, 
ee of Work, Minimum Wages, and Workmen’s Compensation”, by the Legislation Branch of the Department of 

abour. : 
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this tendency was more marked among female workers, their daily hours on the 
five-day week being eight or ten per day while for those working six days it was usually 
from seven to eight. 


Although 26 of the 35 establishments from which data were collected reported 
_ employees working on Sunday, these were probably chiefly maintenance workers or 
watchmen, and comprised less than one per cent of the total number of workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 22.—The most common overtime rate in 1946 
was time and one-half. Eleven establishments reported this rate after daily hours 
and 12 after weekly hours. Six establishments in Quebec reported straight-time rates 
plus ten per cent after daily hours and time and one-half after weekly hours. Of 
the workers covered, 30 per cent were employed in mills which reported the overtime 
rate of time and one-half after daily hours, 34 per cent in mills in which this was the rate 
only after weekly hours and 29 per cent where the rate was straight time plus ten 
per cent after daily as well as time and one-half after weekly hours. Other mills 
reported either regular overtime rates, time and one-quarter or did not report any over- 
time information. Of those mills reporting information for Sundays and holidays, it 
-was the common practice to pay time and one-half, the only exception being one mill 
which paid double time for such work. 


Vacation with Pay, Table 23.—Of the 35 establishments included in the survey, 
24 reported a service requirement of one year to receive a vacation of one week with 
these mills employing more than two-thirds of the workers in the industry. Eight 
establishments which reported only three months’ service requirements to receive 
one week vacation with pay employed 14 per cent of the mill employees. The remain- 
ing two plants which did not report any service requirements employed about 18 per 
cent of the mill workers. 


The maximum vacation is one week in 26 establishments employing 88 per cent 
of the workers covered in the survey. The other nine mills, employing 12 per cent of 
the workers, received a maximum vacation of two weeks, with the service require- 
ments extending from one to 25 years. 


Shift Work, Table 24.—Over 25 per cent of the plant employees in this industry 
were working on the second and third shifts, most of them being production workers, 
but also including maintenance crews. 


Thirty-one establishments reported shift work. Of these, 24 were operating 
‘only two shifts, four were working three shifts, and in the remaining three mills 
both two and three-shift departments existed. An establishment which had only 
a skeleton staff on the third shift was considered a two-shift operation. By region, 
15 mills in Ontario reported shift work, 13 in Quebec and three in the Maritimes. 


Thirteen establishments reported paying no differential to shift workers, one 
reported four cents per hour, ten paid five cents per hour, five paid ten per cent and 
two paid 14-3 per cent. These premiums refer to the amount paid to the workers 
on the third shift of a three-shift operation and to the second shift of a two-shift 
operation. Three of the seven mills which operate on a three-shift basis paid a premi- 
um to workers on the second shift as well as the third. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Of the 35 reports from which data were compiled, 13 
indicated some provision for sick leave with pay. In only two instances did this 
apply to all the workers in the plant. In two cases, it represented a form of group 
insurance, in four mills it applied to salaried employees only and in five to foremen 
only. 


Production or Incentive Bonus.—Ten establishments reported paying an incentive 
bonus. All four in the Maritimes reported such a plan as well as two in Quebec and 
four in Ontario. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY 


Survey Coverage, Table 25.—Returns were tabulated for 87 mills in this indus- 
try in 1946, of which 74 were situated in Quebec and Ontario. Of the 12,280 workers 
covered, nearly 95 per cent were reported in these two provinces. The average 
number of plant employees per mill in Quebec was greater than in Ontario, namely 
187 as compared with 143. 


A larger proportion of the workers tend to be employed by fewer mills in Quebec 
than in Ontario. In the former province, the three largest of the 23 establishments 
included in the survey, employed 52 per cent of the workers, whereas, in the latter 
province, the 11 largest of the 51 establishments reporting, employed 52 per cent of 
the workers. 

Forty-two per cent of the plant employees in this industry were women. By region, 
the percentage of female workers was 48 per cent in the Maritime Provinces, 36 in 
Quebec, 45 in Ontario and 50 in the Western Provinces. Fifty-three of the 87 estab- 
lishments reporting listed more male than female workers. Of the 23 mills which 
employed more than 150 workers each, this proportion was even greater, namely 18 
of the 23 mills of this size. 


Collective Agreements.—Returns from 40 mills indicated that the workers were © 


covered by agreements. Of these mills, one was in the Maritime Provinces, 12 in 


Quebec, 24 in Ontario and three in the Western Provinces. Seventy per cent of the © 


mill employees covered in the survey were under agreement in 1946. The percentages 


within each region were as follows: 33 per cent in the Maritime Provinces, 76 in 


Quebec, 69 in Ontario and 60 in the Western Provinces. 


Standard or Normal Hours, Tables 26 and 27.—The standard or normal working © 
week ranged from 40 to 55 hours in 1946. The average length of the normal working — 
week for male and for female employees was almost identical in every region except © 
the Western Provinces where the male employees tended to work longer. The pre- | 


dominant normal working week in the Maritime Provinces was 48 to 50 hours; in 
Quebec, 55; in Ontario, 48; and in the Western Provinces, 40 end 48 hours. The 
average standard hours per employee was 49-4 in the Maritimes, 51-0 in Quebec, 
47-4 in Ontario and 44-9 in Western Canada. 

The five-day week was reported by 46 of the 87 establishments from which returns 
were received. The number of workers to whom it applied comprised 46 per cent of 
those covered in the survey. In Ontario, the proportion of employees working only 
five days per week was greater than in other regions, namely, 60 per cent as compared 


with 26 per cent in Quebec, 23 per cent in the Western Provinces and one per cent in — 


the Maritimes. 


Although 23 of the 87 establishments covered in this survey indicated some 
Sunday work, the number of workers was less than one per cent of the total reported, 


being confined almost exclusively to watchmen and other necessary non-production 
workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 28.—Forty-one mills reported payment of overtime — 


rates after daily hours of work, while 27 paid a premium only after completion of the 


normal working week. Of those mills adopting the former plan, 27, employing about — 


4,700 workers, paid at the rate of time and one-half for any overtime work; seven, 
employing about 1,300 workers, paid time and one-quarter; and seven regular straight- 
time rates. Of those mills in which overtime rates were paid only after weekly hours, 
24, employing about 5,000 workers, paid time and one-half, and four paid less than 


time and one-half. Of those firms which reported overtime on Sundays and holidays, — 


the most common overtime rate was time and one-half, the only exceptions being five 


establishments which paid double their straight-time rate. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 29.—Vacations with pay were reported by 84 plants in © 


1946, in which the total employment was more than 12,000. The most common practice, 


| 


provided by legislation in a number of provinces, was to give one week after one year 
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of service. However, in 23 cases the vacation was one week even though the service 
was less than one year and in 13 others the length of service was not stated. In 69 
cases the maximum vacation did not exceed one week regardless of length of service. 
Fifteen mills reported a maximum of two weeks but in six of these the service require- 
ments exceeded five years. 


Shift Work, Table 30.—Shift work was of considerable importance in this industry 
with 50 establishments reporting workers on second and third shifts. Of these firms, 
27 operated only two shifts, 12 operated three shifts and in the remaining 11, certain 
departments were working two shifts and others three. Seventeen per cent of the em- 
ployees in this industry were reported as working on evening or night shifts. 


A large proportion, 32 in number, of those mills reporting shift work did not pay 
a wage differential. Eighteen plants reported paying this type of wage incentive. 
The most common shift premiums were ten per cent, paid by seven mills; five per 
cent, paid by four mills; and five cents per hour, paid by four mills. Ten mills in 
Quebec paid a differential, eight in Ontario and none in the Western Provinces. 
There was no shift work reported in the Maritimes. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Twenty-three establishments reported provisions for sick 
leave with pay. In six cases, the plans covered all employees; in seven cases they 
applied to salaried or office workers only; and in ten instances sick leave was provided 
under group insurance plans. 


Production or Incentive Bonus.—Twenty-two firms reported production incentive 
plans. Of these mills, one was in the Maritimes; seven in Quebec; 11 in Ontario 
and three in the Western Provinces. 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY 


Survey Coverage, Table 31.—Returns were received from 161 mills in this indus- 
try. Of these, 150, employing 94 per cent of the workers covered in the survey were 
located in Quebec and Ontario. The average number of workers per mill was slightly 
greater in Quebec than in Ontario. 


Sixty-five per cent of the mill workers which were reported in this industry were 
women. The proportion in Quebec was lower than in the three other regions, namely, 
59 per cent as compared with 69 per cent in Ontario, 68 per cent in the Maritimes and 
82 per cent in the Western Provinces. Of the 161 establishments covered, 146 reported 
more female than male employees. 


Collective Agreements.—A total of 29 mills reported collective agreements with 
their employees. Of these, one was located in the Maritime Provinces, 11 in Quebec, 
14 in Ontario and three in the Western Provinces. Twenty-seven per cent of the 
workers included in the survey were under agreement. The proportions within each 
region are as follows: 35 per cent in the Maritime Provinces, 36 in Quebec, 20 in 
Ontario and 62 per cent in the Western Provinces. 


Standard or Normal Hours, Tables 32 and 33.—The standard hours of work per 
week ranged from 40 to 55 hours in this industry. In Quebec, the most common 
working periods were 48 and 55 hours; in Ontario, 44 to 48; and in the Western 
Provinces, 44 hours. The hours worked by male and female employees were almost 
identical within each region, as in all but a few small mills the standard working 
week was the same for both sexes. The average standard hours per employee were 
46-5 in the Maritime Provinces, 49-4 in Quebec, 45-9 in Ontario, and 43-1 in the West- 
ern Provinces. 

The importance of the five-day week in this industry is shown by the fact that 
55 per cent of the employees worked on this basis, and that of the 161 mills reporting, 
86 listed more of their employees working five days than six. The five-day week 
was much more common in Ontario than in either of the three other regions. In that 
province, 57 of the 93 establishments surveyed operated five days, whereas in Quebec 
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the proportion was 25 out of 57, and in the Western Provinces, four out of eight. In 
the Maritime Provinces none of the three mills reported a five-day week. The 
percentage of employees working five days per week were as follows within each region: 
Quebec, 37 per cent; Ontario, 72; and Western Provinces, 31 per cent. 


The nine and ten-hour normal working day was reported most frequently in 
returns from Quebec mills operating five days per week, whereas a ten-hour day from 
Monday to Friday and a five-hour day on Saturday was the most common combina- 
tion of daily hours in those establishments working on six days. In Ontario, the nine 
and nine and one-half hour day were the most common hours reported by mills on a five- 
day week and a nine-hour day with three hours on Saturday by those operating six 
days per week. 


Thirty-five mills reported Sunday work, but only a very small number of plant 
employees were involved. These workers are probably watchmen or necessary 
maintenance employees. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 34.—Seventy-three establishments reported over- 
time rates after daily hours, while 41 indicated that payment for overtime began 
only after the completion of the working week. Of the mills on the former basis, 
31 reported paying time and one-half, 12 paid time and one-quarter, one paid straight 
time plus ten cents per hour and 29 paid regular straight-time rates after daily hours 
Monday to Friday. Overtime rates for Saturday are similar. Of the mills following 
the latter practice, 33 paid time and one-half, and the eight remaining establishments 
paid either time and one-quarter or time and ten per cent. 


Substantial differences in rates were indicated in Quebec as compared with 
Ontario. In Quebec, 17 of the 19 establishments which paid overtime after daily 
hours and 23 of the 26 reporting overtime only after weekly hours paid time and one- 
half. In Ontario, although nine of the 16 mills which reported paying overtime only 
after weekly hours paid time and one half, 25 of the 45 mills which paid after daily 
hours, reported regular straight-time rates for such work. Of the seven establish- 
ments in Western Canada which reported overtime rates, five paid time and one-quarter 
or time and one-half after daily hours and of the three in the Maritime Provinces, two 
indicated regular straight-time rates and one, time and one-quarter after daily hours. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 35.—Employees in all 161 mills covered in this 
survey received vacations with pay. In 109, they received an initial vacation of 
one week after one year’s service; 28, after less than one year’s service; and in 24 
cases after an unspecified period of service. 


The maximum vacation was one week in 131 mills with the length of service 
required to qualify for such leavé never more than one year. In 30 mills the maxi- 
mum vacation was two weeks, of which 25 required a period of five years or less to 
qualify and the remaining five, from ten to 25 years. The establishments which 


eventually granted two weeks’ vacation employed only 25 per cent of the workers 
included in the survey. 


Shift Work, Table 36.—The amount of shift work reported in the Knitting 
industry is less than in any of the three other divisions of the Primary Textile group, 
with only six per cent of the total number of workers being reported on second or 
third shifts. ‘These workers were largely male. Only thirteen per cent of the shift 
workers were receiving a wage incentive in the form of a shift differential or premium. 
Of the 53 mills reporting shift work, eight paid such a premium. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Forty-two mills reported provision for sick leave with 
pay. In 13 instances it applied to all employees, in three cases it was provided under 
group insurance plans, in 18 it applied to salaried or office employees exclusively, and 
in eight establishments to special groups of workers, such as foremen. 


Production or Incentive Bonus.—Fifteen mills or nine per cent of the total sur- 


veyed, reported having production bonus plans, 11 of those establishments being 
located in Ontario and four in Quebec. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE RAYON INDUSTRY 


Survey Coverage, Table 37.—Twenty-four mills, employing over 8,700 workers 
in 1946, are covered in this analysis, making this the smallest of the four allied textile 
industries in terms of both number of establishments and number of employees. All 
of the mills were located in Quebec and Ontario with 90 per cent of the workers being 
reported in the former province. In Quebec, the five largest of the 18 mills reporting, 
included 70 per cent of the plant employees in that province. The number of male 
mill workers greatly exceeded the number of females in this industry. 


Collective Agreements.—Four mills in Quebec and two in Ontario reported 
collective agreements with their employees comprising 15 per cent of the total number 
of employees included in the survey of Quebec and 22 per cent of those in Ontario. 


Standard or Normal Hours, Tables 38 and 39.—The range of standard hours 
was 44 to 55 per week. In Quebec, the most common hours reported were 50 per 
week and in Ontario 48 per week. The average standard hours were 51-6 in Quebec 
and 47-7 in Ontario. The average standard hours of male and of female employees 
are almost identical within each region for this industry, the Canada averages being 
50-3 and 50-1 hours per week, respectively. 


Ten establishments were operating on a five-day week basis, eight of these being 
located in Quebec and two in Ontario. In Quebec, the proportion of workers on the 
five-day week was 23 per cent of the total number in that province and in 
Ontario, 31 per cent. The most frequent daily working period reported was 10 hours 
per day for mills operating either five days or six days per week. 


Thirteen mills reported employees working on Sunday. The number of workers 
involved, however, comprised only two per cent of those included in the survey as 
a whole, such workers probably consisting of necessary maintenance crews or watch- 
men. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 40.—Of the 18 establishments included in the 
survey in Quebec in 1946, eight reported paying overtime after daily hours and ten 
only after weekly hours. Of the former, three paid at the rate of straight time plus 
five per cent, one time and one-quarter and four, time and one-half. Of the mills 
adopting the latter system, two paid straight time plus five per cent, one time and 
one-quarter and seven, time and one-half. The three establishments in Ontario, 
which gave overtime information, reported the rate of time and one-half only after 
weekly hours. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 41.—Of the 24 mills included in the survey, 12 required 
one year to qualify for an initial vacation of one week, 4 required less than one year 
and eight did not report the service requirement. 

The maximum vacation reported was one week in 18 mills and two weeks in six 
others. The service requirement for two weeks was six months in one mill, one year 
in another, and in the other four was not less than five years. 


Shift Work, Table 42.—Twenty-three per cent of the employees in this industry 
were reported as working on second and third shifts. Of these, 81 per cent were 
receiving a wage differential for such work. The shift premiums which were listed 
most frequently were five cents per hour, paid by five mills; five per cent paid by nine; 
and 10 per cent paid by three. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—The employees of nine mills were provided with sick 
leave benefits, six of these mills being located in Quebec and three in Ontario. Of 
the nine establishments, one reported granting sick leave to all its employees, five 
provided for sick leave under group insurance plans, two paid it to salaried and office 
employees only, and one to foremen only. 


Production or Incentive Bonus.—Three mills, all of which were located in Quebec, 
offered employees a production incentive bonus. 
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TABLE I 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 
8S eee 
INDUSTRY 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Primary..1 €xtilesc€% . os}. 100-0 107-5 119-0 127-8 140-4 146-0 151-5 165-6 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth 100-0 109-6 123-8 128-1 136-6 139-1 148-7 161-6 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth 100-0 107-6 120-1 136-6 152-8], 160-3 163.5 183-1 
Knitting i. paleo? 100-0 105-8 112-5 123-6 138-5 146-2 150-3 162-5 
Rayornne cb, Sake. | 100-0 106:8 122-9 129-0 141-3 147-0 148-9 164-7 
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TABLE II 
WAGES—COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
CANADA | 
MALE FEMALE 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number Average Range of | Number Average Range of 
of Wages per Wages of Wages per Wages 
Workers Hour! per Hour?| Workers Hour! per Hour? 
$ $ $ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
Picker renders A. GWh8 sans dec rede. 120 -55} -51--60 — — _—— 

_CARDING— 

Mee Gard Tiencersas, £1. autererodemd et + ee « 224 -55| -50--61 = _- = 

We Grinders..............-.. 4... sees 131 “O0N- 02-745 — a — 

DRAWING AND COMBING— 

Drawing and Combing Tenders...... 71 +53} -43--63 162 -46| -39--54 
FLY FRAMES— 

Bly Krame Benders. os. +s dsces obs 154 -61) -48--75 361 -50| -40--63 
SPINNING— 

Spiiniers’ CRiINg) NII ees Ae oso 8 94 120 -57| -44—--74 1000 -49| -39—-58 

‘igrav (og AN tg ees a ee ee a ee 354 -57| -43--69 110 -46| -38--55 

he oe Ue pCi GE Key OME bat ee nite 156 -66| -59--77 — — ps 
SPOOLING— 

lmneopooler benders... 975... . 1RR..Rd.. — — a 309 -51; -39--64 

_ WARPING— 

| WV AE pen Menderes: IPPON. Aa oo og ss 3 38 -59| -48--68 76 -50| -42—-60 

| DRESSING— | 

| SE Od ee oR) COR ess, Eee te 92 -71)| -65—-75 — — — 

| DRAWING-IN— 

| Warp Tying Machine Operators..... 39 -68) -57—-75 ae a 74 

ime rawing-in Hands)... ..... do: <aa%- es oe ss 81 -48| -37—-60 

| TWISTING— 

TwistesiMendersiiad wf. whe. wockers sewers 80 -58| -48--68 126 -48} -40—-58 
| WEAVING— 

a amie Soe ols ate P ae a 566 -64| -52—-76 423 -56| -47—-66 
aa wog! Bets 1 Cine Op erar enn) PRUs eae ae -42| -37-—-47 320 °45! -39--55 
RE EMOTO CLS, CET Se. oo Beers seen 60 -66| -60—-68 = — a 

| PON PAEXOES in dos os ao ers eee 409 -76| -70—-86 — cad — 

NAPPING ROOM— 
OEE oct eS ae: 41 -53| -47--59) 3 — — ore, 
YARN ROOM— 

MV MOOT? LONGETS, 62s obs st ees — a — 836 -50| -40—--62 
CLOTH ROOM— 

EPINSPCCEOIS: . 0.6. ods ee ek eb eee So <= a! 281 -47| -38--53 
DYE-HOUSE (COTTON AND 
RAYON)? 

ONS S62 0020) CA 294 -55| -44--66 — — pats 

MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 

MECHANICAL— \ 
Skilled Pradesment oe PF .3F 2720. 2G". 463 oO. OO are — ee 


1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In €ach 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

3 Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 
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TABLE III 
WAGES—WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number Average Range of | Number Average Range of 
of Wages per Wages of Wages per Wages 
Workers Hour! per Hour?| Workers Hour! per Hour? © 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........... 362 -54| -45--65 _— - ps 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers......... 390 -60| -45-—-73 30 °44| -33--65 
Card Strippers and Grinders......... 96 -60} -50--75 —- — — 
COMBING— , 
Comb and Gill Box Operators........ — — — 38 -51) -44--60 
DRAWING— 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
Frame Operators, ... <0... cscne es 68 -62) -50—--70 254 -45) -36—--55 
WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators. . 904 -60} -42-—-77 219 *45) -36°-53 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— i. 
Mule and Frame Operators......... 424 -64) -48—-88 110 ' 44) -32--60 
TWISTING— 
TE VISCORG pnd oe oi See Ca i a ee 44 -56) -38—-73 257 -44) -35—: 558 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers....... 60 -49) -33--66 836 -45| -34--56 
WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers.....:1........ 113 -64) -50--81 67 -45) -35--58 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in Hands................. — — = 84 -49| -36—-64 
WEAVING— 
WVEAVELS ilo eat ae a. ee ee 678 -68] -48--92 659 -53| -35--72 
Loom Faxers.. 2% Book oe a iF, 195 -76|-55-1-00 _ — — 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and Menders............... —— — — 608 -49| -33--69 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators............. 538 °58} -47-—-75 94 -41) -31--53 
Cloth Speckets 0. bic lb cs yy — — — 47 *41} -30--45 
DYEING— 
Dye Machine Operators............ 229 °59| -47—-77 — — = 


a eee ee es ee 
1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers, In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 
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TABLE IV 
WAGES—KNITTING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number Average Range of | Number Average Range of 
of Wages per Wages of Wages per Wages 

Workers Hour! per Hour?} Workers Hour! per Hour? 

$ $ $ $ 

HOSIERY— 

Full Fashioned Footers............. 170 -98)-71-1-25 —- -—— — 

Full Fashioned Leggers............. 774 °95)-73-1°17 — — — 
Full Fashioned Toppers............. 47 -51} -32--62 353 -50! -38--63 

Full Fashioned Combination......... 204 -90}-60—-1-16 — —- — 
EOODCTShr 28 Alactasices: Tender 5. « - —_ = — 716 -44| -27-—-62 
Sewing Machine Operators.......... — — es 555 -46| -27-:67 
Eland*Opeérators... 000... .. ahh. — — —_ 1569 -46| -29-—-64 
Bearers Tesi: on es thes ees 280 -70| -47—-95 165 -56| -36--79 

Dye-House Operators............--. 119 -58| -42—-74 — — — 
irenlantinitters. ./225......t0. GR". 153 -56| -40—-70 588 -42| -28--58 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders’.......... — — — 539 -44| -32--58 

Fixers, Full Fashioned.............. 53 -95|-70-1-15 — —— —- 

mixets, Circular... i235. 2.2.4.2 oso. 218 - 78) -58-1-03 —_— — — 

UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR- 

Cireulan Knitters....... 5s... 44 Soke 336 -64| -44--88 260 -43| -28--57 

Bebe Fo tmCCOTS 6 los Shee sees he ese oe 64 -59) -42—-80 — —_ — 

ONC le a a a ae 87 -58) -44—--75 — — — 
Sewing Machine Operators.......... — SS Se 2580 -47| -31--64 

Dye-House Operators............... 130 -58) -42--75 == = = 
PrandjOperators.-...1...00. .. MQ.7G *. 198 -59} -41--81 1516 -43) -31--58 
Crtterse. TC erttirk sl ees 3 PO 126 -67| -46--91 307 -50| -35--69 

UXOrey I PCCIIO «che ase Bee oe vs 83 ©75)-55-1-05 — — — 


Ne, ce oe ee id ed oe MR 
1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating 
shifts only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


2 Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 
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TABLE V 
WAGES—RAYON INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number Average Range of | Number Average Range of 
cf | Wages per Wages of Wages per Wages 
Workers Hour! per Hour? Workers Hour! per Hour? 
$ 
SPINNING— $ $ $ 
SUNT S a7 kgs oc a ei ee 50 -47| -40—-65 85 -49| -37—-66 
THROWING— 
Throwets acwee eect rederd tar. na 194 -58! -50—-60 180 -46| -35--56 
WINDING AND PACKING— h 
Winderend (7) BokisameretorB. « acon 92 -50} -32--54 630 -46) -35--57 
WARPING— 
Warper Tenders rege. -SUGY Lope 68 -60) -48—--71 82 -50) -40—--61 
“DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in and Twisting-in Hands.. — — a 83 -46| -34--62 
DRESSING— 
Slasher Tenders? :) a5. >... AS .<Rh. 46 -60) -47--71 — — — 
WEAVING— 
aVeaverst@s":......0B28-...).. ee. 522 -61| -47--69 293 -55| -43--63 
Battery FHands.. ..... fo. ee o SO oe 104 -42| -40—-46 93 -39) -34—-41 
Watp Hiangers.... 8121... .i8-<ER- 124 -63) -50—-69 => — — 
Pixéfe er... .... NOE... . EG. 197 -77| -70—-85 — — — 
CLOTH ROOM— 
SPLOMCSO WN aes cs Gare oe Le) ete 70 -62| -47—-72 61 -41) -34--48 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled“ T radesieny ¢ tac ee ene ee 143 -69| -55—-80 — — — 


1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


In each 
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TABLE VI 
WAGES—COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
MARITIME PROVINCES 








MALE FEMALE 


Num- |Average| Range of |Average] Num- ,Average| Range of |Average 
ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages | Wages Hours 
Work- per per per Work- per per per 

ers Hour! Hour? Week3 ers Hour! Hour? Week? 


DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 


$ $ $ $ 

CARDING— 

COGRIWEOAUOLS bows ak doe ee Benes 0 1 541 -50--55) 49-1) — cs 4 = 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 

Drawing and Combing Tenders..... — — — = 18 -42| -39--44| 44-9 
FLY FRAMES— 

Piy Frame Tenders ...4. 66 cad ec ses — — — — 38 -50| -44--60| 47-9 
SPINNING— | 

hls ag 0g i Cee Seer — — _ er 75 -45| -41--50) 44-9 

otters. of. ne. ) PAR: > . KBR: : 28 -51| -39--63} 47-0 26 -43| -39--50} 45-8 

Wexetae, F850 91SB.6 ER. SEP aR 10 -61| -59--64; 50:8] — Se ae =o 
SPOOLING— 


Spooler Tenders...... 


DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in Hands......... 


TWISTING— 

rvicrer Tenners.. ods. ee ee Os aos — —— — 22 41} -35--44 47-2 
WEAVING— 

WIV OECTI4.. 1b ws. RB.» os HBR «- 64 -70| -54--82!| 47-9 56 -57| -47--72| 48-2 


(a as hn Ca, i, ener 
TST RR OTS Ok os Cole aka ok Ow A ee ee 


—- 44, -44| -39--54| 46-1 


YARN ROOM— 


Winder Tenderss....: 0826.3. 4.88 .. — — — — 45 56| -42—-72| 47-0 
CLOTH ROOM— 

Enspeetorslensiciaen: uci: ss ROP: : —= — — — 15 42| -39--44| 47-3 
DYE-HOUSE 


(COTTON AND RAYON)‘*— 
ps Leh te a) a as. Se 12 -55) -52--55| 49-7], — oe cH at 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 

MECHANICAL— 


Skilled*Tradesmén...7772...72 4"... 41 -76| -64—--87| 49-3} — ante — —e 





1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating 
shifts only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


8 The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation 
during the pay period covered. 


4 Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 
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TABLE VII 
WAGES—COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
QUEBEC 
MALE FEMALE 


Num- |Average} Range of |Average] Num- |Average| Range of |Average 


D 
EPARTMENT, AND (OCCUPATION ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages! Wages Hours 





Work- per per per | Work- per per per 
ers Hour! Hour?2 Week? ers Hour! Hour? Week? 
$ $ $ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
Fucker J €ndéfe a:.:. be see is °55| -51--58) 45-44 — — — — 
CARDING— 
Card elenders foie aw 0 Beals 160 55} -50—--58| 45-8] — — — —_ 
Grinders. sas. fee. 5 ota oan Be ogo 96 -68} +62—-76, 49-91; — wh cr <t 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
Drawing and Combing Tenders..... 59 -52|) -45--60} 45-8 83 -47| -40—--56| 41-9 
FLY FRAMES— 
Fly Brame ‘Tenders... 4... «os as ses 137 -60| -48--74| 47-8 216 -50| -40—--63} 43-3 
SPINNING— 
Spinnérs (Ringys... 98... Le. . 93 °55| -40—--67| 45-9 662 -50! -38--60} 43-9 
Doffers 3) Se, Seo ee Sate. 280 -56| -43--69] 46-1 43 °47| -31--62| 41-3 
Pixete ie oe, Ces Sen es iy eee 114 °67| -62--77| 47-0} — — — — 
SPOOLING— 
Spooler J ENdeks .<..). uke wes oe ees Oe 28 °55| -48--70) 47-1 199 -54) -43--65| 42-9 
WARPING— . 
Warper renders}... 008: 2.) 3 ect 20 55} -46—-63} 48-2 35 -52| -43--68} 45-1 
DRESSING— . 
minsner | encdera.s, 5 os .taas 6 ss bo kc Se 53 69} -65--72) 46-1] — —_— = —_ 
DRAWING-IN— 
Warp Tying Machine Operators..... 29 -67| *62-—-73| 45-1) — a a a 
Drawing-in Hands.....:........... 15 51) -40--62} 39-5 43 -49| -40--60} 44-1 
TWISTING— 
Twister Pendetsiy, odes. ecda ss coe 61 °57| -48--65| 47-7 42 -53} -40--64| 44-7 
WEAVING— 
SER 3 tapas OS RD He 346 -62|; -52--71| 45-9 258 55} -45--65! 43-0 
attery Pande, (3. eo he ca se 42 *41/ -35-—-43} 43-3 186 -47| -38--56| 44-1 
Ware PIaneerst in. «ccstoraavel ach oer ccort 60 -66| -60-—-68| 46-0} — —_— — 7 
TOOT EXONS SIRI 6 550. eh ndeac hoe Didens 264 -77| -70—-86) 46-7) — —_ — ate 
NAPPING ROOM— 
WNapper Tenders ii k sn ko Bes 20 -50} -45--53} 48-64 — — = _— 
YARN ROOM— 
Winder Tendets... obi, NE 10 *53] -42--63| 49-2] . 504) ~-50| -40—--60} 42-7 
CLOTH ROOM— 
Inspectore 6 i) ee cs Rk 24 *53} -50—--58} 46-8 214 °47| -41--51; 42-2 
DYE-HOUSE (COTTON AND 
RAYON)‘— ' 
Operators VPP, 22 AAeaeaoe ot Ai ens 210 -54| -43--66| 51-3) — ae — = 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled Tradesmen................. 293 -80| -67—--90! 48-6) — — —— — 


1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


_? The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 


4 Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 
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TABLE VIII 
WAGES—COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
ONTARIO 
MALE FEMALE 


DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 


Work- per per per Work- 
ers Hour! Hour? Week? ers 





OPENING AND PICKING— 


Picker Menderes. Jere er bk eae 39 55| -50--61| 47-44 — 
CARDING— 

Ror ech CMICCTS. o iic ic ths eS. ee ae ora as 49 -56| -48--63} 46:3 11 

Rigi Vers 9 I Se eee, Ce ee 27 -64| -52-—-73| 47-6) — 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 

Drawing and Combing Tenders..... — — — — 61 


FLY FRAMES— 
Piyerawe Lenders. 9... 5k. sees a: 


SPINNING— 
Spinners URing raw. goon. a2e0.. lewd: 26 -67| -50--75| 46-1 263 
Bye op a Oe ee ee Serer 
| yb Oy Saran 2 Pa CN Loe I, Serer: 


SPOOLING— 
Spooler Tenders................06. 


WARPING— 
BN at peril enders .Qeveelarsa. Bowes ae 12 -64| -52—--74| 46-7 35 
DRESSING— 
Bissner LemUers, ¢ os dia ie oe news ae 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in Hands. .i......%.-.2:%. — — — _— 22 
TWISTING— 
ESET LT TICES oa acd ordcdr'e hehe Joos, se «ie 15 -63| -53--69} 45-9 62 
WEAVING— 
easter ts ot ends aiht tld wih teow 940 156 -68) -56--77| 46-6 109 


PIACOPR A ELONOS ines ose cere ce ewe en — — — — 90 
RTD dey po on, re 98 -73| -54--82| 48-0) — 


NAPPING ROOM— 
Baer aE CROCES 10.5 6 wae Sein ning aon 


YARN ROOM— 
WH ENCeT EL COCETS 3.3 os ce cate wee cee 


CLOTH ROOM— 
hs hcl oad stan ge apie ec laAa anie Bea marae ae — — — — 52 


DYE-HOUSE (COTTON AND 
RAYON)*— 
Be FERS ce CR ae a RE 


MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Srilleud TTAGeSmMIe!. c). cc ce ee oa a sate a 


35 -73| -64—--80| 46-2) — 


72 -58] -53--67| 47-5), — 


129 -75| -63--88) 49-7, — 





per 
Hour! 


Wages 


per 


Hour? 


-48 


-50 


64 


56 
53 


“52 


-57 


-61 


54 


69 
43 


-78 


-63 


-65 


Num- |Average| Range of | Average] Num- |Average| Range of |Average 
ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages 


Hours 
per 
Week? 


ef ff ee 


1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 


only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 


case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


3 The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation 


during the pay period covered. 
4 Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 


98766—3 
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TABLE IX 
WAGES—WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
MARITIME PROVINCES © 


0000S a—r«u«uruor 


MALE FEMALE 








Num- |Average] Range of |Average] Num- |Average| Range of |Average 


DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages | Wages Hours 





Work- per per per Work- per per per 
ers Hour! Hour? Week ers Hour! Hour? Week? 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers.......... 33 -53| -44--57| 50-0] — — — — 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers........ 43 -54| -44--63} 48-1] — — — — 
WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators 40 -58| -42--87| 46-2) — = — — 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators......... 41 -55| -40—--80| 47-6, — — _— _ 
TWISTING— : 
LOWISTETS onic sche x eters Pes oes eee > Be = — — — 13} = _-42| -28--56| 42-1 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers...... —_— —_ — — 43 -40|} -28—--52| 42-9 
WEAVING— 
NU CATS 0 eR bs & Gi bn ae eons tein 5 — — — — 37 -47| -31--62| 43-9 
FINISNING— 
Wet and Dry Operators............ 23 -56| -42--65| 49:3} — — oi st 


Eee 1k 82 ee a ee ES SS Se  __ 


1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


_? The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE X 
WAGES—WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
QUEBEC 
MALE FEMALE 


Num- |Average| Range of |Average}] Num- |Average| Range of |Average 


DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 
ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages | Wages Hours, 


























Work- per per per Work- per per per 
ers Hour! Hour? Week? ers Hour! Hour? Week? 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers.......... 126 -48) -45--54) 51-0) — — a — 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders ‘and Finishers......... 94 -54| -44—-72| 51-7 23 -39| -33--45| 45-8 
Card Strippers and Grinders........ 42 -57| -45—-75| 51-5) — — — — 
COMBING— 
Comb and Gill Box Operators....... — —= ~— oa 13 -43) -37-—-48| 45-1 
- DRAWING— 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
Frame @perators. S82... 6°08 . 48 30 -64| -50—-74| 47-7 65 -44| -37—-48) 43-7 
WORSTED SPINNING— . 
Worsted Spinning Frame Cperators 29 -56| -45--67| 48-5 28 -40| -35--48} 48-5 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators......... 135 -64| -52—-80} 51-4 27 -39| -35--50} 46-5 
TWISTING— 
mM wiseersoc: PP... kOE. IN oP 2 oe 22 -51| -33--67} 50:6 62 -43} -33--56| 45-4 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers...... 25 -48| -33--66| 51-9 186 -42| -31—-53} 47-8 
WARPING— 
Warbetsand Beamers:.... 100.2. . 30 44 -62| -44--90| 49-3 24 -46) -37--58) 48-5 
DRAWING-IN— 
Prawingeua Hahds. i8¢......07 1.) — — on 27 -45} -35--57) 49-3 
WEAVING— 
Wedversse: ..66:... 008... 0. EP aN 320 -64| -46—-82) 47-9 109 -51) -37--62| 46-0 
oom Ferers..oo.. 4... Ac SP. 10 68 -77|-59-1-05; 49-6, — SE <1 pox 
BURLING AND MENDING— j 
Burlers and Menders..............-]) — — |. — = 299 -44!) .30--63] 46-8 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators............ 168 -53} -44--65| 52-9 22 -39| -32—--47| 48-0 
€lothiSpeckers?:...32....b.o05-:. — — — — 16 -36| -30--40| 44-7 
DYEING— 
Dye Machine Operators............ 66 -52| -45--58) 53-7) — — = —_— 





1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the-average range of wages shown. 


3 The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation 
during the pay period covered. 


98766— 33 
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TABLE XI 
WAGES—WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
ONTARIO 





MALE FEMALE 








Num- | Average] Range of | Average] Num- | Average Range of |Average 


DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages | Wages Hours 


Work- per per per Work- per per per 
ers Hour! Hour? Week’ ers Hour! Hour? Week? 
SOR ee coins eee eee Se rn ay EEEENE ZS REMAND WURGEEE TS ISR! <i GELS 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers.......... 173 -59| -50--68} 46:3} — —_ — — 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers........ 221 -59} -50--75| 46:38) — = — vas 
Card Strippers and Grinders........ 52 -62} -55--68) 46-7} — — — — 
COMBING-— 
Comb and Gill Box Operators....... — — ae = 25 -55| -45--60| 4:07 
DRAWING— 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
Frame Operators...........--56: 36 -61| -53--63] 47-5 188 -46| -36--55| 43-1 
WORSTED SPINNING— i 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators 25|. -67| -53--73]} 47-4 182 -46| -37--55| 43-2 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators......... 233 -66| -48--92| 46-0 65 -45| -30--60} 42-8 
_TWISTING— 
SE WIGUETS han (jhe. Os 5 Ps 19 -64| -55--73| 45-7 182 -44| -36--53| 42-7 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers...... 27 -52| -36--66| 46-2 591 -46| -36--57} 43-1 
WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers.............. 63 -66| -52--80| 47-4 28 -46| -35--61| 42-9 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawine4in Hafids. .i%....4.65.64- _— — — — De -48| -36--64) 43-2 
| 
WEAVING— | 
WEAVETS. . 0... eee eee tee eee 354 -72| -52--97| 44-2 460 .55| -38--72| 44-0 
Loom: Pixers.), occ > us. 9eh . BORA. 038 108 -78|-57-1-00| 47-1] — — — + 4 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burilers and Ménders?¢:...)..60.... —_ _— —_— — 292 +53} -35--77| 43-4 
FINISHING— | 
Wet and Dry Operators............ 337 -61]} -50—-75| 46-2 63 °42) -32--54| 43-4 
Gloth:SpeckerSi.... ih... owns a. _ — — —_ 27|. + -44| -36--61) 41-7 
DYEING— 
Dye Machine Operators............ 151 -62| -50-—-78) 46-8) — a ics = 
Pe Se NE SCM, FUL SEE | REM PRC i er Rv et er 





1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime permium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


3 The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked pe i i 
Murtnt the cay period covered. y per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
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TABLE XII 
WAGES—WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
WESTERN PROVINCES! 


ee 
= 


MALE FEMALE 





Num- |Average| Range of |Average] Num- |Average| Range of |Average 


DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 
ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages | Wages Hours 





Work- per per per Work- per per per 
ers Hour? Hour? Week‘ ers Hour? Hour? Week! 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers.......... 30 48} -42--55; 49-44 — _ — _ 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers........ 32 -55| -49--62} 48-5) — — — — 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators......... 15 -57| -49--60| 45-6 13 -42| -36--60| 41-5 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers...... — — — — 16 -35| -26--49| 37-7 
WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers..............- — — — = 15 -41) -34--48) 43-9 
WEAVING— 
WEA CLO coekie. Sete Aah ores ae es —_— — — —_— 53 48) -34--61| 40-2 
Ldéonr i ixerses .2b. 90 aoktoquam. arhi.ni. 13 -61| -54—--69| 42-6) — — — — 
FINISHING— | 
Wet and Dry: Operators...........- 10 -59| -50--73| 49-2) — _— — —~ 


i 

1 Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 

2 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

8 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

4 The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XIII 
WAGES—KNITTING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


























MALE FEMALE 
Deb icedenk hue Bierce Num- |Average|] Range of |Average] Num- |Average| Range of |Average 
ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages | Wages Hours 
Work- per per per Work- per per per 
ers Hour! Hour? Week3 ers Hour! Hour? Week? 
: $ $ $ $ 
HOSIERY— 
Full Fashioned Combination........ 19 -62| -37--90| 48-9] — — — 
Ses 9, ON ae RS Aer, i aeneenaan — — — a 33 -37| - 27-- 54) 47-1 
Panga © Derators ss Pe Be —— are ee aaa 43 -34| -27—-46| 47-6 
Dye-House Operators? ye eS. ap | -50) -40—-58} 48-7, — + ste inn 
Circularticnitterc ys iene oc ob ee a 14 -62} -51--70; 48-0 85 -44) -290--56| 44-4 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders*.........] — — a= — 42 -38) -27--50| 40-8 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 
WEAR— 
Circtitar Sti cter soy. cleee. sss Beaune 15 -53| -44--65| 49-1 20 -39) -30—-55} 44-3 
Sewing Machine Operators......... — — — a 187 -43) -28--63| 43-8 
Hang: Operators. +. nays » <br Se is = ee — — 71 -39) -28—--50) 43-9 
GUE eT Seer ee re ee ase 14 -59| -52--71| 48-4 16 -41) -30-—-63) 45-2 
CIOCM ICIS Soe ie bit «6 eo ea hie a hs -52| -45--60| 50:97 — — — — 





iThe figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

2Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

8The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in ae occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XIV 
WAGES—KNITTING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
QUEBEC 
————————————————— 
MALE FEMALE 


Num- |Average] Range of | Average] Num- |Average| Range of |Average 


DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 
ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages| Wages Hours 





Work- per per per Work- per per per 
ers Hour! Hour? Week? ers Hour! Hour? Week? 
$ $ $ $ 
HOSIERY— 
Pulereashioned Footers,... 77. «73 86 132 -95|-56-1-17} 53-1] — — — ~ 
Full Fashioned Leggers.. 20... 8... 473 -94|-73-1-20) 45-9) — — —— — 
Full Fashioned Toppers............ 38 -50) -32--59} 45-7 240 49| -38--61| 44-7 
Full Fashioned Helpers). . > 7. . 0° °.%".. 24 -36| -29--42| 48-7], — — — — 
Full Fashioned Combination........ 130 -93|}-67-1-16| 47-44 — — — — 
PIGOperss Tee IEG... IOS. od. oh — —_ —— = 353 -40} -25--57| 45-8 
Sewing Machine Operators......... — — — —— Joo -42| -26--59| 46-6 
Fand Bperatore. ne. SPRY eae, 19 -49| -30--76| 49-1 829 -42| -27-—-61| 46-0 
Boarders fr ere PE. eT Cee Ft 125 -70|-45-1-00} 45-6 48 58] -35--79| 40-2 
Dye-House Operators.............. 38 -50} -35--61| 52-6, — — — — 
ercilarch THECOTS.. 0. pss dn ae 54 -51| -37--64| 48-1 174 -36| -25--50} 43-9 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders*.........J[ — sie heed — 145 -41) -30--55) 44-8 
Fixers..Full;Kashioneéd.|.. >. . 77.3%. 24 -94|-70-1-10| 50-3] — — —_ — 
ETS EC IECUIAE D5 0.5.5. ek «ears Spe asia 47 -70| -47—-94| 49-8) — — — —- 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 
WEAR— 
Creularrmtters< .... 0%... 97027. 121 -59| -38--81| 48-4 106 38| -27—-53| 44-2 
Prat. otters... Uh eee 25 -50| -43--63| 52-8] — — -—— — 
Cloth Fmishers fT: ... .8S% .49..5. 20 -56| -44--69| 49-91 — — — — 
Sewing Machine Operators........., — — = — 705 45| -30--62} 45-1 
Dye-House Operators. ..3."... 40.5". 41 °52| -40--75| 47-0) — — — — 
Pianid Opératersi®S... ge. 103 -55| -35--80} 45-4 423 38] -29--51} 42-6 
eI oe as x ce nba ek at ee 60 -67| -45--95) 44-3 47 41; -30—--60|; 43-3 
VOR cor oe An) wr 0 Oe See TEN eee E 64, -52--85} 51-2) — — — —- 


a Ee EE FT ee a LRA 


1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

3 The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation 
during the pay period covered. 

4 Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 


DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 





HOSIERY— 
Full Fashioned Footers............. 
Full Fashioned Leggers............ 
Full Fashioned Toppers............ 
Full Fashioned Combination........ 
TiO ODORS Pee PY &. siaiads a bs cojsannn Ei pes 
Sewing Machine Operators......... 
Hand Operators... . 0s i ds ves 
POATUETS.... 0. HER. «> EOD -. LER. 
Dye-House Operators............-- 
Circular KMitters cscs «bs cau Bee OB 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders*......... 
Fixers, Full Fashioned............. 
Fixers) Circular 2. cscaies bs cms « 2B IE? 


UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 
WEAR— 
Cifcular KiMittets. we.) he en ee es? 
Plat. Kusitters:.. i < .... ahh «+ jar» Bee. 
Cloth Finishers... asics.) >a tees 
Sewing Machine Operators......... 
Dye-House Operators..........+++- 
Hand Operators) ..... 2. 02 + dee th. 
Cuttersee 6.000 HR. +. ROR. . phe ake 
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TABLE XV 
WAGES—KNITTING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
ONTARIO 


MALE 





Work- 


ber of | Wages 


Wages 


per 


Hour’ 


Hours 


per 


Week 


OW WAMUO 


FEMALE 


ber of | Wages 
Work- per 
ers Hour? 
$ 
113 54 
334, -49 
196 °55 
691 -50 
109 °57 
329 -46 
329 47 
112 -49 
18 63 
1581 -48 
960 -46 
229 °52 


Wages 


per 


Hour’ 


-64 


-67 
«<3 
-68 
-79 


‘61 
-62 





Num- |Average] Range of |Average] Num- |Average Range of |Average 


Hours 


per 


Week! 


ees | geemenen | eeinneemer cen | enmeneseen— | ——enenecneeennne | anemmenmenrmencmmmnns, | <meme—mmnenr e E 


Oo 0 


Ao MOND o 


1The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent receive 


’The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually wor 


during the pay period covered. 


‘Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 


each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
d less than the range of wages shown. 


ked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
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TABLE XVI 


WAGES—KNITTING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
WESTERN PROVINCES! 














MALE FEMALE 
Darherubice. ANS Oloubtlon Num- {Average} Range of |Average] Num- |Average|] Range of |Average- 
: ber of | Wages} Wages Hours | ber of | Wages | Wages Hours 
Work- per per per Work- per per per 
ers Hour? Hour? Week! ers Hour? Hour? Week‘ 





| fl a | ae | an | 


UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 


WEAR— 
Meeeircular Knitters... 02 .).....54..... 11 -95|}-70-1-21) 45-2 22 -40} -27--51) 40-1 
_ Sewing Machine Operators......... cea! — — = 107 -47| -35--67| 40-8. 
Hand Operétorsizs:-....'061....1L0+8. —_ — — — 62} .-41) -30—--54) 41-0 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders.........] — — — _— 23 °39) -34—-45| 41-9 





1 Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


2 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts: 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


f 3 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


4 The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation,, 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XVII 
WAGES—RAYON INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
QUEBEC 


MALE FEMALE 





Num- |Average| Range of [Average] Num- |Average| Range of |Average 


E E N ATIO 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUP _ ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages| Wages Hours 


Work- per per per Work- per per per 
ers Hour! Hour? Week3 ers Hour! Hour? Week? 
$ $ $ $ 
SPINNING— ; 
Spremets cece a oh eo. se Bote 34 -44| -37-—-52| 52-2 46 42! -35--46| 49-5 
THROWING— 
Throwérs 06. Fess. Re. . oa bt. 191 -58| -50—-60} 5-01 156 -45| «35--56| 49-6 
WINDING AND PACKING— : | 
IWVITHG@L OES ied Sh sus gh tn cust atic ameusrenene oes oe 89 -49| -35--51) 49-2 437 -44) -33--56| 47-9 
WARPING— 
Warper Fenders Wir. dig). sieges oats 62 -58| -48--71} 51-8 67 -48) -40—--57) 48-4 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in and Twisting-in Hands.. 23 -50| -40—--65) 48-3 42 -45| +34--62} 49-8 
DRESSING— 3 
Slasheri LORGers. cad pee we a ie as 38 -57| -46--65| 52-5) — — — — 
WEAVING— 
OATS te Pi dcacacrtuiunia “°S Aishe: ota Ae 479 -60| -47--69| 49-9 254 -54| -42--60| 48-4 
Battervel land Siercgis + a ears se sania s «Be 105 -42| -40--46, 50-0 93 -39| -34--41] 49-0 
AAT EAI OLS hie yo alraoa wan, alee ens 120 -63} -50--69| 50-9) — a — = 
ae ED ae eis OREM. 178 -77| -70—--84| 50-2, — —- — — 
CLOTH ROOM— 
CREAT Ne ee Ne eran hg 69 62) -47-—-72| 50-5 45 -40| -34--44| 48-0 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Srilieds LTAdeSIMmen 0. i aeue se ee bio 132 -68} -55--80| 52-8] — — — —_— 


eM a Ne ee Bre OP aca OMAR, SRM ala, icles essa mal A alin WE, leer lee tees Lacs a a dk 
1The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
2Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


’The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XVIII 
WAGES—RAYON INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
ONTARIO 








MALE FEMALE 


Num- |Average| Range of |Average] Num- | Average] Range of |Average 


DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 
ber of | Wages | Wages Hours | ber of | Wages | Wages Hours 


Work- per per per Work- per per per 
ers Hour! Hour? Week3 ers Hour! Hour? Week? 
$ $ $ $ 
SPINNING— 
oS RG see, be frag’ EL 16 -56| -48—-74| 43-3 39 -58] -45--73} 40-3 
_ THROWING— ; 
712 SSE op Sa Qe, SR os — — = 24 -50| -38--58) 42-3 
WINDING AND PACKING— 
SP a rh ee we, coe == = ous 181 -53) -40--63) 41-8 
WEAVING— 
OES wine Weck, Sits «ote i Es 43 -68} -42—-93) 44-3 39 -62| -48--82!| 44-0 
ROSS ooo yk oi a» 4, POO - ede 19 -80| -70—-92| 47-2) — — — a 
CLOTH ROOM— 
SSE OE een! ee Se — — — — 16 -44| -40--54) 44-2 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Periled@, LEadesmMen | <.: 3. 2's As awe) » hows 11 -69| -60—--80| 46-5, — — — — 





1 The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


2 Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 


3 The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XIX 


DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE COTTON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1946 


——_—_— —————————————————————————————————eeeeeeeeecsagasasSsSy“SYYa>a=''"=u ee eeeeeooeeeees@@@@@@@Q®=~Qeeeeeeewows_—:—___—_—— eae _ 





—— Canada z arte ea Quebec Ontario 
rovinces 
TotolaViilis as. . bk dessnR 4- owes > eae 4s Sint 35 4 Fhe 16 
Mill Workers: 
yield: PORES, SIRE: CREME, Lana Osram 11,898 901 8,097 2,900: 
Femaleo. hss be «cb cae oe Ske « SRE ee 8 , 268 681 5,229 2,358 
PPOtalSccs « Eecins.. Hh tks Bes SAS 20,166 1,582 13 ,326 5,258 


TABLE XX 


STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE COTTON YARN 
AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY MILL, 1946 


eeu 


Maritime 
STANDARD HOURS Canada s Quebec Ontario 
Provinces 





WEEKLY HOURS— 


fT IE OOLEE URL Re a eT Tem One on a — & — 
i ie le Se a Re ere ear: Jani YY | re 1 — 
AS. ai. gmealtow orurs 76 kb om oveds seadee basedl 4 ae 2 2 
BB verge esi itetia po no se ve wee, CO, 19 = 5 14 
BO RaL II eee Seago, 747, eG 20, FM ee ee 5 4 1 — 
RS RL EN PO De Ne RMN Era SSC EA . = 2 — 
OtAlS ses he cu. soe bs 45s 2 ee 35 4 15 16 
DAILY HOURS— 
Mills on Five-Day Week: 
Sod: do. 20k Phen. eee oNee ee. pe. te 4 _ 4 — 
Qnatin Be wee eRe OK Ue, Weekes covered. cy. ve 2 = ae 2 
Se Ser et re ee ne se en ee ees 2 weed —— Z 
Ee ae ayia anata lise Gelli de ge irae teas ee a a ei at 8 —_ ain 8 
Ge eer arictar sist Gat og ein Se ate oe 5 as 5 — 
PTE ee aleve tc on atm exetehera alata ave oe 21 — 9 12 
Mills on Six-Day Week: 
MONDAY TO FRIDAY SATURDAY 
7 and 73 7% 2 — 2 — 
8 5 2 — i 1 
8 8 1 sas 1 —_— 
8-6 and 83 44-5 2 os ae 2 
9 3 1 — — 1 
9 5 4 4 — — 
10 5 2 — Za — 
Totals. dais < Sic eta eee ote 14 4 6 st 
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TABLE XXI 


STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE COTTON YARN 
AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1946 


——————————————————————————————————————————— SS ———EEEEooEESESESESESEESEE—=——zv_L_eE=EpES)EL—_——=—=S==a==anana=ajaaS==” Saati Glteeadidneniaiananildsenssenetieddinaiacinatentediteitimnanansisiasaitinmnetnasis a  UItttEttttttddS SSS 








MALE WORKERS FEMALE WORKERS 
STANDARD Hours Mari Mari- 
Canada |time Pro-| Quebec | Ontario | Canada |time Pro-| Quebec | Ontario 
vinces vinces 
WEEKLY HOURS— 
CEE Rg, WG Or irk iar iee 1,193 — 1,193 = 765 — 765 —_— 
BOPP EICES, DET. . 6 ees ves oa ~— — — 937 — 937 —_ 
ars NORRIS, SET fn Were eres 619 — 528 91 895 = 765 130 
sn AEs ae oes SBD OB os EES ous 6,232 —_ 3,423} 2,809] 3,768 — 1,540) 2,228 
Oe ele eet OR Cees wield ace ew 2,716 901; 1,815 —- 1,416 681 735 —_ 
ios 5 oo ale Nata ake ieee eo te ele" %e 1,138 — 1,138 — 487 — 487 —_— 
TVotahare sens peice 11,898 901; 8,097} 2,900} 8,268 681; 5,229) 2,358 
DAILY HOURS— 
Workers on Five-Day Week: 
ok en, Seon ener: (ere Tee 1,193 — 1,193 — 765 = 765 — 
Co Viti) eer a enn Ree ee Se OE ORE eae ae ee 91 — — 91 130 —_ = 130 
OI. <~ s RARE so cB ein es 488 — —— 488 483 —— — 483 
OBOE, Fe PEERS fs wD oot er en 1,975 : — 1,975} 1,293 a ow 1,293 
UU) ain: teens SORE reerapeare < eh enters 3,433 — 3,433 — 1,672 1,672 _— 
TORGISIUN Bch asrerere 7,180 — 4,626} 2,554) 4,343 = 2,437) 1,906 
Workers on Six-Day Week: 
MON. TO FRI. SAT. 
7 and 73 $ — — — — 1,242 —— 1,242 — 
8 5 528 = 528 omens 580 — 460 120 
8 8 1,805 — 1,805 — 603 — 603 — 
81-82 41-53 309 — — 309 280 — — 280 
9 3 37 = od 37 52 = = 52 
9 5 901 901 tt, _ 681 681 —— — 
10 5 1,138 == F138 — 487 == 487 — 
WOOT. wk vac na ee 4,718 901} 3,471 346} 3,925 681; 2,792 452 
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TABLE XXII 


OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1946 


~—~ -Note.—Re Sundays and holidays: Twenty-four mills employing 16,437 workers reported time and one half; one 
mill employing 186 workers reported double time, and the remaining 10 mills did not report any overtime information. 








OVERTIME RATES OF PAY 


Total Nidis'and: Mall Workers”. (yo. « ioe 


Straight Time: 


“CanadaContarme only ti=. bos ee 


Straight Time plus Ten Per Cent: 
Canada. oi.) esis veo see eee he. Geers 
Owebeo. ds Rig Cyse FAC Va Re A. Ae 
OPES TION, cs, Bees eo eal ae ee et a 


Time and One-Quarter: 


SAN ACA a err ee iene Le SU Rents etn 
Oe ee Se hes i eee ey Th id 


OP VelE (6 be ruins Semon aks “ee MNE SWue-tietie de) vinkry: 


O78 ire needs TREE Mewae Seermmaniee Aer meeaha) Sr Uh 2) 
Ombario eines on are fan Bs yo Bee er 


No Overtime Information: 


OE t's DA CM EE beep EEN SANT BM in 


MoNnDAY 
TO 
FRIDAY 


No. of No. of 
Mills Workers 





1 209 


6! 5,077 
6(a)} 5,777(a) 





1 186 
1 186 

Tt) 167103 

3} 1,085 

3} 2,760 

5| 2,258 

2 221 


SATURDAY 
No. of No. of 
Mills Workers 
21| 12,496 
1 209 
1 186 
1 - 186 
11 6,103 
3 1,085 
3 2,760 
5 2,258 
8 5,998 





ONLY 
AFTER 


No. of 
Mills 


14 





WEEKLY HOuRS 


No. of 


Workers 


st wei > ee 


7,670 


170 
170(b) 


(a) These mills paid ten per cent over straight time rates after daily hours and time and one-half after weekly hours. 
(b) This mill paid 74 cents per hour extra for all time worked after normal working week. 
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TABLE XXIII 


VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE 


COTTON YARN AND COTTON CLOTH 


INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1946 


LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIRED 


INITIAL MAXIMUM VACATION 
VACATION OF 
ONE WEEK ONE WEEK Two WEEKS 


No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 


Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 


No Specified Service: 
Canada (Oueber only).24......0¢h. sss: 


Three Months: 


Maritime Praginces...i@&......i2..... 
Ontanie:... Bex. <.. POE... .. DAE £4 


Sn oy to wreeens: unannbaarmmergs Sansrentrs Senne Sains te 
ROPER ae a St i ada hx ont’ Shahla alk Gon 


Five Years: 
araag (Ontarm only)<sist eo er eee 


Ten Years: 
Canada (Quebec only)............ Oh <5 


Over Ten Years: 


Maritime Provinces......07.....0.008.. 
Catarioe es sb bes stiss desde e east seek. 


3] 3,548 / Sie: ei pagar =~ 

8; 2,831 7| 2,699] sinks 3h 

2 587 2 587 —_ — 

6| 2,244 fe Sep ees =a 
24| 13,787 17| 11,490 1 10 

2 995 1 498 oe — 
12 9,778 10 8 , 686 1 10 

10; 3,014 6| 2,306) m0ll+ ay 
= ss — — me 421 
a ee i 2 1,092 
= == == ae 3 916 
— = — — 1(a) 497 
ai at as ae 2(a) 419 
34] 20,156 26| 17,727 9 2,439 


(a) One mill in Ontario requires 20 years’ service; 
service. 


another in Ontario and one in the Maritimes require 25 years’ 
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TABLE XXIV 


SHIFT WORK IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY | 
NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1946 














a SSSSSSoD—E> TT  _aemem 
i 
MALE FEMALE 
Two-Shift|  Three-Shift wo-Shift | “Quer” 
Operation Operation Operation on 
WaGE RATE DIFFERENTIALS P Operation 
2nd 2nd 3rd 2nd 2nd 
Shift Shift Shift Shift Shift 
SS Se EE SET Gl a ee | ec erecareneeers | arenenas TSS | EES 
Total Number of Mill Workers on 2nd and 3rd Shifts.. 2,868 594 758 1,080 452 
No Differential: 
Maritime Provinces....... ccc cece ee eee cece eneees 5 32 20 12 19 
Quebec. cos. soak ee Hee ee PPPS. «Ree oe 1,162 391 4 606 196 
Orit Ate co es as ae es ik ie See eee eres 230 4 4 43 —_— 
4 Cents per Hour: 
Maritime Provinces......... 00 eee eee eee eee eens 137 — — 51 —_ 
5 Cents per Hour: 
QUEDEE ss Beebe Soe od rete eae she ed wraps sf eds 340 167 386 110 213 
Tha ike ROADS Eeene tee Ieee toric ike ac eon Bone. ke 138 =~ 28 138 24 
10 Per Cent: 
Maritime Provinces.......... cece ee eee eer eeeees 418 — — 17 — 
Oe te CREE ee Ge ee ee  TREAS Scere SiC Seine 2 409 — — 64 _ 
Other: 
SE DED. 5b a's. «fa Fas nef ie he eee ee Oe ee — —— 316(a) — — 
CAT MOM he 5 ois sae oe Pa Re oe ge oo fs SO 29(b) — -— 39(b) o 


(a) Differential of 14-3 per cent paid. 
(b) Additional 20 per cent paid to regular night shift workers (and 10 per cent to rotating shift workers). 
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TABLE XXV 


DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE WOOLLEN 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1946 











ee Canada eases Quebec Ontario Weeess 

Provinces Provinces 
OE 0 a a a en 87 7 23 51 6 

Mill Workers: 
Male? 4...) oe Foo. ee 7,107 138 2,764 3,992 213 
OL STL TY CS. SNA ee A ant, eae. teec’ > 5,175 128 1,531 3,302 212 
TORIC Oe Oi 12,280 266 4,295 7,294 425 
TABLE XXVI 


STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE WOOLLEN YARN 
AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY MILLS, 1946 








STANDARD Hours Canada oe Quebec Ontario bike’ ae 
rovinces Provinces 
WEEKLY HOURS— 
| LST Rote hee ee eee eee eee 5 1 1 1 2 
OSes Ola Co OE i rare Oe Pee Ieee Saye 2 — — —_ 2 
<n ee Ge 8 — a 8 —- 
A7e. SL eS Se... SLPS 8 — 1 7 — 
“ESSA, 2 i era: 2 Ns eee Ge 42 1 9 30 2 
BS SURI AQ NSE SK Pots acs ons Mkaks Shae shue 3 2 — 1 oo 
ce) ae aes een Re AT SEE EES oP EYPS <e 2 1 1 — —_ 
UD ee, ac aR PE Rm 6 1 2 3 — 
53 and 54. 2.0 &. 2... /...0. Be ee 3 1 z — — 
SI Eee bho Re Co cs oe ed ee 8 —_— 7 1 — 
Wa) Ce TO One, REN ge 87 7 23 St 6 
DAILY HOURS— 
Mills on Five-Day Week: 
SO ee cs ava one eee 6 ee 5 1 2 1 1 
=| suis RRC Lie Sate Repent nea Maigret Marae Gieae Zz — — 7 —- 
CY ee ee 14 sat 1 13 =e 
IS BN Ga oh Oe aod ote ele} ets oo eee 10 —_— 3 7 — 
10) ®t eee... SS See eS 10 — I 9 —_— 
Totals... :..... 0 vt oe 46 1 7 37 1 
Mills on Six-Day Week: 
MON. TO FRI. SAT. 
¥ 4 1 —- — — 1 
Jig 4 and 53 2 = — ead 2 
8 5 1 —_ a 1 a 
8 9 1 1 5 2 
84-82 43-53 4 1 1 2 —_ 
9 3-5 13 3 4 6 — 
9 9 1 1 — a ss 
9-6 5 1 ee 1 — — 
10 4 and 5 9 -—— 9 — — 


a | | 
ef 
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TABLE XXIX 


VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1946 
Notze.—Three mills in the Maritime Provinces did not report any vacations with pay. 


ee 
OOD _|+F.. i ( (0  —— Oooo 





INITIAL VACATION MAXIMUM VACATION 
- OF 
ONE WEEK ONE WEEK Two WEEKS 
LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIRED ——_————_____—_. 


Number | Number | Number | Number | Number ] Number 
of of of of of of 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 


——— $$$ | J 
—_——————— | 


No Specified Service: 


ULE fa © Ra Oe Mle Ones) Deane men inee Maree + Air 13 1,377 12 1,315 1 62 
ROC DOC ice 605 ob canes Sc bw «belo o> chs « OER 5 855 5 855 — — 
RO COR hie oC, ctaeens <0 ed wie chee ake 8(a)}| 522(a) 7 460 1 62 

Under Three Months: 

(Se ee eS ee See en Seer ae 4 1,663 4 1,663 — — 
DMarmime Provinces:.....4......<<ch + « cle: | 87 1 87 — — 
CLs 2 Ca aetna: Sion eRe SCPE, <M Cee A 1 1,071 1 1,071 — — 
CT Noni cag Es, cumin! Sok. nes. 6 2 505 2 505 —- — 

Three Months: 

A ta Os Bic aa ow Bate eee 9 2,121 6 807 — — 
“ls or eee Sie: RRO cera & Dey Cee 1 155 — —— — paae 
CTE 5 ey Sara eaten. eee aewer ce) Saaetns ays 8 1,966 6 807 — — 

Six Months: 

NE ir Bods, 5 ie bac ee ee 10 905 8 784 as — 
HCW eae ete cng sa ae eae ae « dle: 2 283 2 283 — mo 
OR COEIO Seis oes eal CS Oe ll he bcs 6 592 5 484 — — 
Wrestern Provinces... dsc eschew ces 2 30 1 17 —- — 

One Year 

BA Or alas od o's ok gtd so ae ew dee aes 46 5,955 38 4,190 2 121 
Piarifime Provinces: <asds0. sake heeds 3 134 3 134 a — 
MRE et ee Bake Sys aE owas aOR «> 14 1,931 13 1,654 — _— 
Ontatiows: <3. 3.89 Sask: thnx ts unex 27 3,709 21 2,313 1 108 
Western Provinces... . ch... 5.6} -en.- 2 181 1 89 } 13 

Two Years: 
Canada (Western Provinces only)........ 2(b) 214(b) 1 36 1 92 
Five Years: 

Canada nnxs + rege tae: es ee snaraiy — — — — 5 1,127 
0 jo 5 arn anaes meal ox gore er on = a a Sy 2 432 
Ontario... titsl bas ace chattel do. Me bE — — —_ —_— 3 695 

Ten Years and Over: 

BN RR ok Ne ay 60) Ros uae ae ee aa aes =e — — 6 2,038 
Cntario:. .ciem . 4, . SEW... be ee a > y — — 5 1,860 
WV CSLETS: POVINCES U5 o ciois oe beens oo — —- —- — 1(b)} 178(b) 

Gthls..  @.. wee os Sto Ra Baws § 84 12:235 69 8,795 15 3,440 





(a) One mill, employing 62 workers reports an initial vacation of two weeks. 
(b) One mill reported 25 hours after two years, 50 hours after three years, 75 hours after ten years, and a maximum 
| of 100 hours after 20 years. 
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TABLE XXX 


NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS ON SHIFT WORK IN THE WOOLLEN 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1946 























MALE FEMALE 
Two-Shift Three-Shift Two-Shift Three-Shift 
WAGE RATE DIFFERENTIALS Operation Operation Operation Operation 
2nd 2nd 3rd 2nd 2nd 3rd 
Shift Shift Shift Shift Shift Shift 

Total Number of Mill Workers on 2nd and 

3rd. Shifts. os Maes hereon ber eee re eee 936 255 328 341 191 40 
No Differential: 

CHP Der. Te eo. hie See Bk ee. es Be ae 139 22 16 58 43 — 

OMtarte. Mo. kG ee se es ae 375 127 51 109 oo 6 

Wrestenn Provinces..49" 2 02. 4.2. een 6 42 40 11 39 BV 
Less than 5 Cents per Hour: 

Ontartoed. > : <b oe, Gon a EE 65 21 13 110 47 — 
5 Cents per Hour: 

COE DEG a. cee Pie ck tte acted tionkidea carte 77 waa 29 ce a — 

Ontario: ae. Bee ee See es eo Be 5 a — — — — 
6 and 9 Cents per Hour: 

LTO DEG Te ho kc oe 2 aes a oe Ok oo eee — 1 o ae es a 

ONCARIOS He is oe de OE. coe 58 —_ 47 — — -- 

Western Provinces feet rT eee —_ — — — —- 1 
12 and 15 Cents per Hour: 

CC DEG: yc cos ko RS Bs eb es OR ee — Z re Sate 10 — 
5 Per Cent: 

Cee ee ie tc Se. Ge as so de AREER 75 4 a 1 — — 

OMCATTION IE ee oA a oy opal oyhy AR oa — — Uy — = — 
10 Per Cent: 

CO eee bic 5 elk Se Mee eee ale ates 100 ee — — a 

OREATIO. 6 i-de eed et ere oe bey fo 36 36 101 52 17 1 

TABLE XXXI 


DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE KNITTING 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1946 


Maritime 
Provinces 


——- Canada 

Tota Manish S24. 5. Seer. Pv. ck 161 
Mill Workers: 

WEG? ee, ia ERs se Re Re ree 6,582 

Female® 0... Sec. «Be asa ee ae ee ee 12,564 








Quebec Ontario Western 
Provinces 

SF 93 8 
2,858 3,366 61 
4,191 7,469 285 
7,049 10,835 346 
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TABLE XXXII 
STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE KNITTING 


INDUSTRY, BY MILL, 1946 


er ere 


STANDARD Hours 








WEEKLY HOURS— 
40 


Fe Mies BO og ge CS OP CRC) ee, a a 


DAILY HOURS— 
Mills on Five-Day Week: 


Mills on Six-Day Week: 


© 0 SB efepe le ow Owe 


oem) fey lel fe: oie a © 


Bii8 5? ees eile eee 6 


BR Te eh tee a Me iS 


© 2S i gees Bl sume © ie 


Ce Rat oo er PY 


MON. TO FRI. SAT 

8 4-5 

8 6 

gi-g3 4-41 

9 3 

9 4—5 

95 and 9-6 24 and 5 
10 5 
OURS. coi as. ty A oss 


Maritime 












































Canada ee Sec Quebec Ontario ihe ie tid 
9 -- - 7 2 
6 — 2 3 1 

a3 1 7 11 4 
23 — 3 17 1 
10 — 3 7 oan 
12 — 3 9 — 
56 1 20 35 — 
1 =e 1 as a 
10 1 5 4 oe) 
1 — 1 a oe 
9 —— 9 4 ui 
161(a) 3 57(a) 93 8 
10 — — 8 2 
7 == 2 3 2 
28 — 10 18 — 
1 == J — — 
19 == 4 15 a 
12 == 4 8 — 
9 — 4 5 
86 — 25 of 4 
16 1 3 8 4 
2 — 2 — 
pe == 5 16 — 
12 1 a ji = 
11 — 6 5 — 
2 as 2 a — 
9 — 9 aaa — 
75(a) 3 32(a) 36 4 


(a) Included in total but not shown in column above is one Quebec mill at 60 hours per week on a six-day week. 
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TABLE XXXV 


VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER 
OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1946 


ec 0_—_wnNw_wn—_—oar 


INITIAL 
VACATION OF 
ONE WEEK 


MAXIMUM VACATION PROVIDED 





ONE WEEK Two WEEKS 





LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIRED 


Number | Number | Number | Number | Number Number 








of of of of of of 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 
No Specified Service: 

ET OO le vet! ee cn eee, CAREnP ar eae 24 1,732 16 1,514 1 8 
ASO Soleil Rings WS caieanaren Sein weer eres O(a)}| 339(a) 5(a)} 199(a) 1 8 
Ontario...... She: See re Eee aces 13 1,368 11 1,315 — = 
Western Provinces... .b@......:. £8.... 2 25 — — — F053 

Under Three Months: 

Remeeeria 8 tS, ke oc ow wea e poe ee 2 278 2 278 — 
od he Se ee SO ee See ae — — — — =. — 
Dente ot En ee a | Coes See SNe 2 278 2 278 — ne 

Three Months: 

ETS et a Senne Center ABMRGHEe gran 12 1,651 10 1,268 — a 
ROCCE. 5d ewe 6 i hes Meee sb es alae Se 2 460 1 133 — = 
Datariprentrd. 6 GES oie sk oie Bs eee bie 10 1,191 9 1,135 — a 

Six Months: 

eon ts ees EG OR SE de aeRO 14 1,368 12 848 2 49 
Maritame Provinces’... ..56 65d ees aes 1 432 — — — —. 
CIC ae ke soe c's = noah eee x 548 7 548 ae me 
AERO fs OM ae eee heres 6(a)| 388(a) 5(a)| 300(a) 1 34 
Western Provinces... .. 2.06 6 neo eH eee — ao — — 1 15 

One Year 

Canora AS. 254.1. .¥12. Cea. 109 14,117 91 10,517 7 257 
Martime Provinces... ...aad05 . tee ePe: 2 484 2 484 —_ — 
REC. ek ee eae he Sor tae ee mans © 39 5,702 30 3,471 4 140 
Ontario 62(b)| 7,610(b) 54 6,255 2 107 
Wrectern Provinces)... ic ses ge ce eeles 6 321 5 307 1 10 

Two and Three Years: 

eA Te ee oc EN cay wie ale gk Ria he 8 — — — — 5 603 
Maritime Provinces............02..08%: a — — — 1 432 
COPS ee Bae ote es ee «wee — — — 3 157 
Western Provinces........ — oa — — 1 14 

Five Years: 

IL oo. oEgenrpueC onan auaarepanapeerss (rs ara — — — — 10 2,134 
Quebec. . P06.) ....).  FRAa8. 2.45 a — a — --- 8 2,285 
CE os See ane Serer oer a — — — 2 449 

Ten Years and Over: 

aR is fost as os Mai A eiayiaca owe a “= ae — 5 1,070 
Te ok eM Nala wn nn i ~ — — — 1(c)| 265(c) 
Ce He os Be sd ae ha EO —~ —- — — 4(d)| 805(d) 

Blas oo Re SER EP le Yi eae 161 19,146 131 14,425 30 4,721 


(a) One mill gave eight days vacation with pay. 


(b) Three mills gave 1} days vacation with pay for each 3 months service, one mill gave one day for each two months 
service, and one mill gave 3 days for each 6 months service. 


(c) This mill gave 2 weeks vacation with pay after 15 years service. 
(d) One mill gave 2 weeks vacation with pay after 20 years service, the other after 25 years service. 
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TABLE XXXVI 


SHIFT WORK IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILL 


WORKERS, 1946 


FEMALE 


Two-Shift | Three-Shift 


Operation Operation 


ee ee ee eee 


MALE 
Two-Shift Three-Shift 
WaAGE RATE DIFFERENTIALS Operation Operation 
2nd 2nd 3rd 
Shift Shift Shift 

Total Number of Mill Workers on 2nd and 

BEC OCS: een ae Meee ke ee 692 192 183 
No Differential: 

Maritime Provinces mif,).|...f%...1..8 8 —- — 

Woetebee. . ee... bis SB ae oe 460 83 84 

ONAL Ores ER POPCORN EST EEE! 117 97 73 
2 to 4 Cents per Hour: 

Quebec... com: B. Baler. ae Te ee 30 — — 

Ontario... oc. 5. ee ee Bcd 13 12 10 
5 Cents per Hour: 

@Guebec.... <7. 3 4. Mees. Ol. hf 15 —_ — 

Ontario.; 20.8. t. . Bee. fa. a 10 — 16 
Other Differential: 

0 (: Tl Se, SRE Sa LeMeeewe ae Seen 4 — — 

Otario.. 8.05 3.$.. RS. 4... £4. OD 35 — _— 


2nd 2nd 
Shift Shift 
50 9 } 
Hu es 
33 7 
Y | ae 
1 p 





TABLE XXXVII 


DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE RAYON 


INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1946 











pakenie Canada 
COMP NAES Se dR. ee ee ey 3 lees Mae cioubs 4 Bs toes Ree 24 
Mill Workers: 
re ee ae ee ee a er se 5,985 
PRO MGI GS oso tae he MR PR cae oe RT shee I eC ee 2,744 


Quebec Ontario 
18 6 
5,602 383 
2,297 447 
7,899 830 
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TABLE XXXVIII 


STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE RAYON INDUSTRY; 
BY MILL, 1946 


STANDARD Hours Canada Quebec Ontario 
WEEKLY HOURS— 
LR | USE 0h Sia" Rae Et Rene TAs er care, area: Sip eOiie eer 1 — gs! 
ORS oscil, aN aE «Aas OF Meg. Ae Oe SERN Ai BERR Aare, une AU Reena Rey. (Me ae 6 2 a 
BORIS SES oan tt: gS Rees tere er ree ele acini ec Bate eird ce nectonrten 10 9 1 
ares tee. ae. ARE, cols BR sa Es os Oh PROROE os TS es ws 1 1 — 
ee Meee AR Re he ss. a ee he es 2 PR Oe ore eo ie oe 6 6 —_— 
SLOtaiee 8 2s. seer AU ve Co ies Gea Sk Ks 24 18 6 


DAILY HOURS— 
Mills on Five-Day Week: 


Oe ee rR Pe inh Mle tars ci eaten aera Sonlon Diskdph hevciros onpstinlartd picnics pianlion 2 — 2 
RG ee ig ATES ek Bde ene Aono. o Bes hoe - 1 1 Mes 
POR, Ate tee EEA oe AR es gree ok sre SR See Bs ess bos aes 6 6 =< 
BN sc eRe ate che ks St 2 si fee ie RO he sg ee a eis 1 1 — 
CGR 5 ok, Rs en AER Sia CEE ey ORS 5 ss 4 3s 10 8 2 
Mills on Six-Day Week: 
MON. TO FRI SAT. 
8 i GM E> ence ht Sime a ane eles Pcie 1 — 1 
8 RSE) oa ay yenBeenee chave aes Binet oman See. Gicehe se Ae h,s 1 1 =a 
83 DBs 5 eye RS bn Ba ee Sw 1 a 1 
9 Bu ee G.I soit a) ane ow ads eo 4 2 2. 
10 Ae OR ede) SOR I ees ata a ae os 1 i — 
10 Di) Pisa. ss Rete ee ee: 6 eS as xe 6 6 = 
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TABLE XXXIX 


STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE RAYON INDUSTRY, 
BY NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1946 








MALE WORKERS FEMALE WORKERS 


STANDARD Hours 
Canada Quebec Ontario Canada Quebec Ontario 





WEEKLY HOURS— 


TM SEEING Ta: A Bee Cu AD ore 40 ee 78 
EGS a ARAM Ge ANN RRR hee 1,103 837 266 654 328 326 
Se ee Tee Et AS GEE 3,898) 3,821 77), Y,533\. +. 1,489 43 
ye Oe rear are aee 410 400) |} — 248 248, — | 
RI TSE ERAS at” eee Seem Gs 534 B34\: bere 232 232} = 
Siac ely Cee, eee LS & 5,985] 5,602 383] 9,744| @ 207 447 | 


DAILY HOURS— 
Workers on Five-Day Week: 


fet SL SOR ee ee, Soe Shean: © 7G). ox 76 LSS thew y= 183 

Haan et Cie ed ee Oe eee eee eT! 202 263|...). == 96 06| 222 

ree ne a ea ee 957 957): P= 522 ago) oe 

i oi ade (SERRE ON” Ee Ee: 41 41 ee 26 i 
Totals h.2 Wis ces ELS 1,276] 1,200 76 827 644 183 


Workers on Six-Day Week: 


MON. TO FRI. SAT 

8 ene ee 20) hua 40 326 248 78 

8 Ps 8 Fe 2 635 635i. ee 232 7 
gi se he eee SS) ass 85 LOS) eei= 103 
9 C. eeaaae FOE 2,941] 2,759 182| 1,062 979 83 

10 enn i: 598 50g), == eas om — 

10 CRON =. Sea RO 410 a eae 194 194) 5 
Totals). oc he oe 4,709| 4,402 307| 1,917| 1,653 264 
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TABLE XLI | 
VACATION WITH PAY IN THE RAYON INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER O 
is MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1946 | 
INITIAL VACATION ? Mixon VACATION os } 
| OF : a 
ONE WEEK ONE WEEK Two WEEKS 
LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIRED ee ee ee 


Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
of Mills jof Workers} of Mills |of Workers] of Mills |jof Workers 


——_——$ | — FE — ———_ | | | 


No Specified Service: 


Quebec yikic ess GIB ed eee ees ease 7 1,052 6 ‘985 ae = 

WAtari6n shes cat Gee OY vee ti eee ere 1(a)} 145(a) — — — —_— 
Under Three Months: ; 

BMC WCC S Ok. sare. estrus ee MENG, se oleae wwe 1 92 1 92 7 —— a 
Three Months: 

ONntaTIOs: ... Rvs cower yess eee ee ree 1 36 -— — — — 4 
Six Months: . 

Que Ree Perteers go 20 oD  t e 2 334 2 334 iL 67 
One Year 

QUEDEC Glin tax cers $eOUs 2 Es eee eh Pe es 8 6,421 8 6,421 as — 

Oneness 9 PR e eae ors era Hees 4 649 1 120 1 188 
Five Years: f 

CONEALIO Ms coc oe Rh As oe aaa aes ne — — a 1 145 . 
Ten Years: 

OALATIG Ic ck oe OL Ok a ote — — — — 2 259 
Fifteen Years: 

Ontacio ck ee kk Ce eats: ol bree — — — —— 1 118 

(Otals 23s...) Bele: cs Gee ee 24 8,729 18 7,952 6 777 


(a) This mill gives 14 weeks up to five years’ service. 


TABLE XLII 


ete WORK IN THE RAYON INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILL 
WORKERS, 1946 











MALE FEMALE 
Two-Shift Three-Shift Two-Shift{ Three- 
WaGE RATE DIFFERENTIALS paDera- rhs Opera eds 
tion tion tion Operation 
2nd 2nd 3rd 2nd 2nd 
Shift . Shift Shift Shift Shift 
Total Number of Mill Workers on 2nd and 3rd Shifts.. 1,259 231 303 69 118 
No Differential: 
OOO ee co are igi Gin ames Bt 5 te Sa Sg Meaty Aan aCe 9 63 Sa 3 96 
CARS rig ice ho et a lk, Seo be Ree ee ok 48 17 26 58 14 
_ 3 Cents per Hour: 
ON CALIO Ciacci oe I a Ue EAR can ae en as 28 oe — — — 
5 Cents per Hour: 
Quebec: a= Fo A giek CRE eee Age NE By ia aba Oh 133 — — 3, = 
Over 5 Cents per Hour: 
OUWEDEC. Sen cca. sR ple Mk oe EA a eee 12 > — — — 
5 Per Cent: 
Quebecy... 5.5 dese eG ab ae Bee see ee ee ee 859 223 183] — S| as ae 
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WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1946 
REPORT No. 29 


SUMMARY 


HE 1946 general index of wage rates on the base of average rates 
in 1939 as 100 was 155-2, thus indicating a continuing upward 
trend. Since 1939, therefore, the increase has been 55-2 per cent, 

and 9-4 per cent in 1946 over 1945. From 1939 to 1940 the increase was 
3-9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8-8 per cent; from 1941 to 1942, 8-3 per 
cent; from 1942 to 1943, 9-1 per cent; from 1943 to 1944, 3-1 per cent; 
and from 1944 to 1945, 2-8 per cent. The 1945 to 1946 increase is, there- 
fore, the largest percentage increase in any year since 1939. A similar 
upward trend was apparent in each of the six main industrial groups, 
with the increase in 1946 over 1945 ranging from 3-0 per cent in Mining 
to 11-4 per cent in the Transportation and Communication group. The 
largest percentage rise in any group index between 1939 and 1946 was 
recorded in Logging, the 1946 index being 67-4 per cent higher than in 
the base year. 

The year 1946 was marked by a gradual relaxation of the controls 
on wages and prices which had been imposed for some years under the 
anti-inflation policy of the government.* 

The first step toward decontrol of wages was taken in January, 1946, 
when the Wartime Wages Control Order of 1943, P.C. 9384, was amended. 
War Labour Boards were authorized to increase wage rates under two 
conditions: first, if the rates were found to be low in comparison with rates 
generally prevailing in the locality, or second, on such other basis as the 





*See Wage Report No. 26 issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for June 1945, where an account of the 
various control orders up to the end of 1943 may be found. For details of these Orders in Council, see appropriate 
issues of the Labour Gazette. 
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Board considered reasonable in the circumstances, consistent with the 
maintenance of existing prices of goods and services (Labour Gazette, 
February, 1946, p. 140). Previously, Boards had been authorized to 
increase rates only to the extent necessary to rectify “gross injustice or 
gross inequality”’. 

Further relaxation within the framework of the anti-inflation program 
was effected by another amendment to the Order announced the following 
June under which a War Labour Board might authorize or direct an increase 
in wage rates if the Board found the proposed increase ‘just and reasonable”’ 
(Labour Gazette, July, 1946, p. 869). 

Finally, effective at the end of November, 1946, wartime controls 
over wages and salaries were removed and their determination returned 
to the processes of collective bargaining (Labour Gazette, December, 1946, 
p. 1690). 

The index numbers appearing in this report indicate changes in wage 
rates in the various industries and industrial groups, but they do not permit 
any comparison of actual rates or wage levels in the various industries or 
groups. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Average wage rates in this report represent payments for a unit of 
labour, usually one hour, on the basis of straight-time rates or average 
straight-time piecework earnings. For convenience they are referred to 
as average wage rates although average straight-time earnings is a more 
precise designation. In some cases they are average straight-time weekly 
or monthly earnings, but usually the information is given as hourly. These 
averages are shown for selected representative occupations in a large 
number of industries, for Canada, by province or region, and in some 
cases by city. The rates do not include the value of any allowances to 
employees, such as free transportation, uniforms, reporting times, group 
insurance, sick benefits, etc. All wage rates shown are for males unless 
otherwise designated. 

The index numbers of wage rates shown in the first tables of this 
report reflect, therefore, the changes in average straight-time earnings. 

The average wage rates shown are compiled from statistics coliected 
by the Department of Labour from about 15,000 business establishments 
and supplemented in some cases by information from trade union returns 
and from collective agreements. Most of the establishments with 15 or 
more employees were included in the survey with a representative number 
of smaller firms in certain industries, such as garages, machine shops, 
sawmills, in wholesale and retail trade, and in the construction industry. 

Employers were asked to report for the last pay period preceding 
October 1, their straight-time wage or salary rates as well as their average 
straight-time piecework earnings in each occupation, excluding executive 
personnel. Information was also obtained as to the number of workers 
on the payroll at each rate in each occupation. The average rates or 
straight-time earnings computed for each occupation in a given industry 
from year to year may be affected therefore by changes in the number of 
workers at each rate as well as by changes in actual rates or earnings. 
Changes in rates reflect not only general wage rate and piece rate changes, 
but also changes in rates for individuals and small groups of employees 
_as well as those caused by up or down grading within an occupational rate 
range. ‘The rates shown are for day work only; they are not affected 
by changes in shift differentials nor are they affected by changes in over- 
time or other premium payments. 

In addition to average wage rates for 1946, predominant ranges of 
rates are shown for the same year. These ranges include the rates for 
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approximately the middle 80 per cent of the workers included in the 
average wage rate for each occupation. The purpose of this is to eliminate 
extremely high and extremely low rates, but at the same time to show the 
ranges which include the great majority of the workers in each occupation. 
The rates for all workers in each occupation are included, however, in the 
averages. The data apply to 1946 and for the Construction Industry to 
earlier years as well. 

Statistics of wage rates by industry are shown in Tables III to XI 
inclusive, while Table XII contains information on straight time or standard 
hours of work by industry. 

Index numbers calculated for the period 1939 to 1946 on the base of 
average rates in 1939 as 100 are shown for a fairly detailed industrial 
classification in Table I, a continuation of the series first published in 
Report No. 26. For the period 1901 to 1946, indices are shown in Table IT ~ 
for the main industrial groups and in Table ITA for these same groups on 
the base of average rates in 1935 to 1939 as 100. 

The following cases, for which wage rates and hours of work are 
shown in this report, are not included in the index number calculations: 
agriculture, stevedoring, motor transport, grain elevators, dairies, canned 
fruits and vegetables, chemicals, trade, garages, and civic employees. 

An appendix to the report givés data regarding wages paid to farm 
labour in 1945, 1946 and 1947, as published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Statistics of wage rates and hours of labour have been collected by 
the Department since it began to function in 1900 and were published 
from time to time in the Labour Gazette. A separate report on wages 
was issued in 1921 as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. This was the 
first report in the series and contained statistics for certain trades and 
industries in a number of Canadian cities from 1901 to 1920 with index 
numbers on a base of average rates in 1913 as 100. The information was 
obtained mainly from employers and trade unions, but data from collective 
agreements and information obtained by departmental officers in the 
field and from correspondents were also used. In subsequent reports 
the scope of the statistics has been gradually broadened to include a 
representative list of occupations in most industries. Additional groups 
of industries have been added from time to time in the table of index 
numbers. 

To obtain an index number for an industry, weighted averages were 
calculated for each of a representative list of occupations in the industry. 
Each such average for any year was multiplied by the weight for that 
occupation which was the number of workers reported in the occupation 
in the base year. To obtain the index number for any year, the sum of 
these products is expressed as a percentage of the similar aggregate for the 
base year. 

To obtain each main industrial group index, the indices for the various 
industries included were weighted by the number of workers in each industry 
based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics employment data. The general 
index was computed from the main industrial groups by similar weighting 
procedure. 

For the period 1901 to 1938 the index numbers were calculated by the 
use of link relatives. For this period the percentage change from year to 
year for each occupation was calculated. The simple arithmetic average 
of these percentages was obtained and the average increase or decrease 
applied to the index for the industry for the preceding year. ‘To obtain 
the general index the main group indices were weighted in proportion to 
the number of workers in each group based on data from the decennial 
census. 
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TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY 
INDUSTRY, 1939-1946 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) | 
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TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 
1939-1946—Concluded 


(Rates in 19389 = 100) 
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Table II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1946 


(Rates in 1939 =100) 
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1906.-\) 50°40 DOI 262507. | 45-0.) 45-5 | SB8°9 POSOION, YA . oitiie ® 44.9 
19072.) 6083S ff 53-607 VOL Fes oe 470°) 46%5 | 189-6 rp): 41-80 2S a. 46-3 
1908..| 58-6 54-3 EPA 5 Paeeaas Fate 47-7 47-6 42-2 ZO. 5 eer be eee 47-4 
1909..)'- 61-9 |’; 54-5 \) 68-2 PS. Jack 48-7) MASSE | 142-3 oho 49 TFod Oe sae 48-3 
1910..| 64-0 04-0 O20 Pet iS. S 50-9 48-4 44-] BO (rf eae > 3 tray oe 49-9 
1911 65-6 50-9 63-1 45-0 52-9 49-] 46-9 eS he oped Mebie egies 49-2 
1912 67-7 | 56-41" 66°3, | 45-8 1° 56.2) 50.1 |) 47-O0e. 47749), Shoe) aOeUae 50-8 
1913..} 68-7 | 57-3] 65:3 | 47-21 58-6] 52-0 | 49-0 | 51-3 | 47-0]....... 52-1 
1914. 64-3 58-4 65-4 48-7 59-1 52-8 49-9 51-8 AQ‘ 24 son en 52-8 
1915. 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 hae bees ae 53-2 
1916..} 73:0 | 64:0] 73-2} 54-3} 60-0] 54-9] 51-8 | 52-5] 50-7 1]....... 56-9 
1917. 95-8 75-0 81-1 60-4 64-4 64-5 61-0 58°8 DO 25.41.00. She. 65-2 
1918..} 110-3 | 90-5 | 88-1] 69-2} 73-8] 78-6] 77-3 | 78:3 | 65-6 ]....... 76-6 
1919..| 127-3 | 97-8 | 88-4] 85-0] 86-8] 86-7] 90-1] 83-8 | 75-1 |....... 90-0 
1920..| 142-5 | 118-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 88-2 92-2 | 107-0 
1921..| 102-2 | 119-4 | 95-2] 95-4] 99-9] 96-0] 95-9] 98-6] 97-3] 91-8 | 97-5 
1922..) 79-6 | 113-4 | 88-0] 89-2] 95-3] 86-7] 90-3] 94-6] 98-2] 87-2] 91-1 
1923..| 93-5 | 113-4 | 91-9] 92-5] 97-5] 91-5] 91-2] 95-6] 99-6 | 88-6 | 93-6 
1924..| 105-9 | 110-3 | 92-0] 93-2] 99-4] 90-2] 91-2] 95-7] 99-9] 89-0] 94-8 
1925..} 95-2 | 96-1] 93-3] 92-3 | 99-8 | 90-4 | 91-2] 96-4] 99-0 | 89-1] 93-8 
1926..| 95:5 | 96-0 | 93-2] 92-8 | 100-9] 90-2] 91-2] 96-7] 99-9] 89-7 | 94-4 
1927..| 97:7 | 96-3] 93-3} 94-1 | 105-0 | 91-3 | 97-1] 97-5 | 100-8] 91-4] 96-4 
1928..| 99:0 | 96-8 | 93-2] 94-8 | 108-7] 91-9] 97-1] 99-6] 101-6] 93-1 | 97-5 
1929..| 98-7 | 96-8 | 93-8} 95-4 | 115-8 | 96-1 | 100-0 | 101-9 | 101-8] 94-2] 99-2 
1930..| 97-5 | 97-1 | 93-9} 95-5 | 119-1] 97-2 | 100-0 | 102-3 | 102-0 | 94-7] 99-9 
1931..} 81-5 | 97-1 | 92-6 | 93-1] 114-7] 93-0] 97-5 | 101-9 | 101-5 | 95-0] 96-6 
1932..| 67-1 | 94-1] 89-7] 87-0 | 104-5 | 86-5 | 90-1] 98-1] 99-0] 88-6] 89-7 
1933..| 57-4 | 92-8 | 88-6 | 82-9] 92-5] 81-2] 88-0] 93-8] 97-0] 87-9] 85-1 
1934..| 65-7 | 93-4] 90-9 | 85-2] 90-7] 80-5] 85:0] 93-7] 96-1] 93-7 | 85-9 
1935..) 73-1} 95:0 | 92-6 | 87-0] 93-6 | 81-1] 90-1] 94-3] 96-6] 98-0] 88-4 
1936..} 80-9 | 95-1] 94-9] 89-1] 94-2] 82-4] 90-1] 95-2] 97-1] 93-8] 90-0 
1937..| 93-9 | 95-6 | 99-1] 96-1] 96-9] 92-0] 96-0] 97-8] 98-3] 98-5 | 96-7 
1938..| 101-8 | 100-0 | 99-6 | 99-2} 99-2] 99-1] 100-0 | 99-4] 99-7] 99-7] 99-6 
1939..} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
1940..} 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 105-4 | 101-3 | 103-9 
1941..) 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 | 115-2 | 111-6 | 113-3 | 109-4 | 109-1 | 110-5 | 106-4 | 113-1 
1942..) 125-9 | 113-1 | 118-7 | 125-5 | 118-6 | 125-8 | 114-8 | 115-8 | 116-5 | 112-0 | 122-5 
1943..| 143-1 | 124-8 | 123-1 | 186-8 | 127-7 | 138-8 | 125-5 | 121-2 | 127-3 | 121-9 | 133-7 
1944..| 146-1 | 146-0 | 125-2 | 141-4 | 129-6 | 142-2 | 125-5 | 125-7 | 128-9 | 122-4 | 187-9 
1945..| 153-3 | 146-2 | 128-2 | 146-5 | 131-1 | 144-6 | 125-5 | 126-6 | 135-4 | 125-6 | 141-8 
1946..| 167-4 | 146-7 | 185-7 | 161-6 | 143-9 | 162-3 | 142-3 | 139-5 | 147-5 | 125-2 | 155-2 
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Table TA—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1946 


(Rates in 1935-39 = 100) 


Elec- Gen- 
Coal Metal Manu-} Con- Trans- pipe tric | Laun-| Tele- | eral 


Year {Logging Minin fac- | struc- ail- : : 

g | Mining : . por- Rail- | dries | phones} Aver- 

surg” |) ton tation | oo” ways age 

1901 eb) DAS tr  GleG oes. 37 86°48 138-1 4b B87 bog ee es [be Fee os 40-1 
1902 58:5 | | 49-4. PF 63-3 |.....:. SS70g) SO 1rmror Ul Gore! (ores. . |... eee 42-1. 
1903 59-9 || 50-3°] 61-2 |....... £0-Siite4s -3 [SSG | STO Foe: |: .. see 43-6 
1904 OU? 11 00's bs 00H |. 22a: AZ 8 45°9 Piouno | SOOM. A... . ee 44.5 
1905 6374-17 50°Oe*- 60°32 eee ess 4462-42 BB <3 «le B8-7 fee ewe a oe [i aw we 45-4 
1906 66-0 || 51-6.) , 64-2 |.....:. 46-0 1 50°07 40-8) 400) fic ss «ei cee 47-3 
1907 O7c0GnaeOr aa. GS-4 1... Soa 7 By dink's « Se he tele eM baie 2k al Pegi, ober 48-8 
1908 65-2 | 55-9] 64-4 ]....... AOS Phe 40h 44-8 P48 Se 49-9 
1909 68°071.1.56- To" 65-0 14.45.04 aos. oo. eer as AD Se ee ee 50-9 
1910 12th. 55:64) OA ilo wd! 6296 | BBC 46-38 4b! ee w [lo Ba Oe 52-5 
POLIS ea 57 a 04-G | 47-7 | 54-6) 54-0 | 49-2°|. 46-4 1. 2. cece ecg. 51-8 
19t2 eo a) 1p 0O°Us) ROS tar ° 48-6") «58-1 1 55-1" 1" 50-3 |) 487 foes ie eae, 53-5 
1913..| 76:47) | 59-04 267-1 | 50°0°|° 60-5 | 57-2'|  SL-4 1 °52:7'| 47-8 pT. 54-9 
1914..| 71-5 60-1 67-2 51-6 61-0 58-1 52-4 53-2 HO) EAS ss 55-6 
$915.4. -6S-0')1.60-24°) "68-0 |. -5321' | GYV4 1 59240" 62-3." 5156 fF 48-9 1 goose: 56-0 
1916..| 81-2 65-9 75-2 57-6 62-0 60-4 54-4 53°9 ON MD ines as 09-9 
1917..| 106-5 | 77-2] 83-4] 64-0] 66-5] 71-0 | 64-0 | 60-4] 57-8]....... 68-7 
1918...) 122-6 | 93-1] 90-6 | 73-4 | 76-2} 86-5 | 81-2 | 75-3 | 66-7 ]....... 80-7 
1919..| 141-5 | 100-6 | 90-9] 90-1] 89-7] 95-4] 94-6] 86-1] 76-4 ]....... 94-8 
1920..| 158-4 | 116-6 | 105-8 | 108-5 | 109-5 | 115-7 | 113-6 | 102-4 | 89-7] 95-1 | 112-7 
1921..| 113-6 | 122-9 97-9 | 101-1 | 103-2 | 105-6 | 100-7 | 101-3 99-0 94-6 | 102-7 
1922..| 88-5 | 116-7 90-5 94-6 98-4 95-4 94-8 97-2 99-9 89-9 95-9 
1923..| 104-0 | 116-7 | 94-5 | 98-1 | 100-7 | 100-7 | 95-8] 98-2] 101-3] 91-3] 98-6 
1924..| 117-7 | 113-5 | 94-6 | 98-8 | 102-7 | 99-2] 95-8 | 98:3} 101-6 | 91-8] 99-8 
1925..| 105-8 | 98-9 | 95-9] 97-8] 103-1] 99-4] 95-8] 99-0] 100-:7 | 91-9 | 98-8 
1926..} 106-2 98-8 95-8 98-4 | 104-2 99-2 95-8 99-3 | 101-6 92-5 99-4 
1927..| 108-6 | 99-1]. 95-9 | 99-7 | 108-5 | 100-4 | 102-0 | 100-1 | 102-5 | 94-2 | 101-5 
1928..} 110-1 99-6 95-8 | 100-5 | 112-3 | 101-1 | 102-0 | 102-3 | 103-3 96-0 | 102-7 
1929..| 109-7 99-6 96-4 | 101-1 | 119-6 | 105-7 | 105-0 | 104-7 | 103-5 97-1 | 104-5 
1930..| 108-4 99-9 96-5 | 101-2 | 123-0 | 106-9 | 105-0 | 105-1 | 103-7 97-6 | 105-2 
1931..} 90-6 99-9 95-2 98-7 | 118-5 | 102-3 | 102-4 | 104-7 | 103-2 97-9 | 101-7 
1932..| 74-6 96-8 92-2 92-2 | 107-9 95-1 94-6 | 100-7 | 100-7 91-3 94-5 
1933..| 63-8 | 95-5 | 91-1] 87-9] 95-6 | 89-3] 92-4] 96-3] 98-6] 90-6} 89-6 
1934..| 73:0 | 96-1] 93-4] 90-3] 93-7] 88-6 | 89-3 | 96-2] 97-7] 96-6 | 90-5 
1935..| 81-3 97-8 95-2 92-2 96-7 89-2 94-6 96-8 98-2 95-9 93-1 
1936..| 89-9 97-9 97-6 94-4 97-3 90-6 94-6 97-8 98-7 96-7 94-8 
1937..| 104-4 98-4 | 101-9 | 101-9 | 100-1 | 101-2 | 100-8 | 100-4 | 100-0 |} 101-6 | 101-8 
1938..| 113-2 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 105-2 | 102-5 | 109-0 |} 105-0 | 102-1 | 101-4 | 102-8 | 104-9 
1939..| 111-2 | 102-9 | 102-8 | 106-0 | 103-3 | 110-0 | 105-0 | 102-7 | 101-7 | 103-1 | 105-3 
1940..! 116-6 | 105-1 | 105-7 | 110-6 | 107-9.| 115-7 | 105-0 | 106-7 | 107-2 | 104-4 | 109-4 
19h) 126-3) 112-6 7915 -e  122* 1°) P1573 124-6 14-9 11221 12-47 109°7 Tied 
1942.) 140-0 | 1116-4 1} 122-0 | 138-0 | 122-5 | 188-4 |. 120-5 | 119-0 | 118-5 | 115-5 | 129-0 
1943..| 159-1 | 128-4 | 126-5 | 145-1 | 181-9 | 152-7 | 131-8 | 124-5 | 129-5 | 125-7 | 140-8 
1944..| 162-4 | 150-3 | 128-8 | 150-0 | 133-9 | 156-4 | 181-8 | 129-1 | 131-1 | 126-2 | 145-2 
19452) 170242] 150-54) 131-8 |! 155-4" | “135-5 | 159-0" | 131-8 | 130-1] 137-7 | 129-5 |) 149-4 
1946..| 186-1 | 151-0 | 139-6 | 171-4 | 148-7 | 178-5 | 149-4 | 143-3 | 150-0 | 129 163-5 
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Table III—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY, 1946 
EASTERN CANADA 


Norr.—Rates with board and lodging except in case of pulpwood cutters (pieceworkers) whose 
rates are without board. Where board is given in addition to rates shown, the average 
value is 60 cents per day. 


Standard hours per week: 48-60, with most firms reporting 60 hours (75 per cent of workers). 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
Blacksmiths 
Neve woruie WICK bo. .).. 2. Mattick ae crar. de aah «aaa, . Wee ee A 54. anil ds co cae » Soa 
Quebec 0a) ia 12. mi. 1. BER Sab a ass FAA eee. seeded « SE 5k 4.40 — 5.77 
Ontenio 6:0, ACS FRR tks bi anand Se cee strate. See cek Le D.pe 4.80 — 6.85 
Choppers, Cutters, and Sawyers 
Nova. pocotias 0 uh BS es Bak . ae deals ee a cee ee > Se ee 4.20 4.00 — 4.25 
New woruns wick oa aa! baa. . ea. Bat. See eat ie ent. Mane oe 3.97 3.25 — 4.50 
Quebec, Feel t cf: Bie gon . See shat Ses eet. Be es. eee ce 3.79 2.89 — 5.00 
Ontario 96 ih oe [oie aos. we oe ok OS eee. BU ot bo te! «28 eek. oe 3.36 2.69 — 4.20 
Cooks 
NG VaSCOUaS . beak bees . Soe sew . bk Sees Se oe 5 ae ee. SE 4.94 4.81 — 5.00 
NeW DriisWick | U4. mec . S56 har «fica. Leese «0 ees! . ace th 5.36 4.33 — 6.00 
Quien Wane... a. 4. Gass. Per os BS os Red 2 MCE ee 4.74 4.00 — 5.50 
Ontario t, +. eb.. 6 ae apet. I<> edie. b me apes § cee bk eae Pee 6.13 4.16 — 5.83 
Cookees 
New. TUlis WICK Fh dane, Jeo ddas . ak dee» foes «te Sy Feb teak 3.22 2.60 — 3.50 
CIGORC bs eG tae ae as te oh. es Rtas 2.4 oe cs Re Pe ase he 3.16 2.83 — 4.17 
Oi tGsiG Anus: cae: Bk ee ds dh <b ae cee. Soe ek. 2 ks oa eee 2.49 2.10 — 3.15 
River Drivers 
New. Sorts Wack . ‘cine. lee. tae se meas Mis tach «de eee He x cece cht 4.23 4.00 — 5.00 
Quebec. 20.2.5 SRS s. RAS Bue, oc back ieee 1 om ee 3275 3.40 — 4.40 
Oriente ioe Saree” am peer te CaN oe Arete CU ime Ay aN Re Deen Me 4.07 3.90 — 4.50 
Road Cutters 
New. Brunswick . Bis, 2. Jbestob se seed. de Bake ees ane eek Ee 3.85 3.25 — 4.50 
QebEC 0554 5... eke. 4. dete L. aed. WT ee, | 7 ae be ae 3.24 2.90 — 4.00 
Ontario tsa. ee i tise sind. 0a Men eee A ae ee cae eS a 2.79 2.23 — 3.31 
Teamsters 
INGVA  COUIa ans Je We-Stove. Seta «ek ek Pensa oy sek: eve MO ek oe 4.17 4.00 — 4.25 
Néw BDranswitk 22.5... 9053.5 SAT. oe ee ST. Soe. & 4.22 4.00 — 4.25 
Ouehee 2 a: unk. £ auc). 4 alae’ oe ee ae dence bh At au, eee oc ee 4.17 3.40 — 5.50 
ORCA TIO BG Bins le dogte. es Br eis dors BN catch, Ae thes Be cies 3.07 2.61 — 3.85 
Pulpwood Cutters 
Néw Bratiewitk 34022. 480.2... tae 6 eS a ee eee ee 5.438 3.85 — 6.63 
Quieber : dak, 2 ak soak Jake caus sb dx eek Aiea ie ae ee Pee eer 6.20 4.72 — 7.77 
Ontario $22: pat Ak ao. Lids | AA ok. Bee dock Sta’ ta bs Ree steak ae 6.86 5.00 — 8.07 
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Table I1I.—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR.IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY— 


Continued. 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Nortre.—In Alberta when board is given in addition to rates shown, 


day. 


the average value is $1.00 per 


Standard hours per week: 48-60 with most firms reporting 60 hours (about 75 per cent of workers). 








With Board 
and Lodging 


Occupation and Locality 


-__ Ef See 


Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
Blacksmiths 
PRE ECDC Tie 1 A. VER BR rere re ti oo oo bicecmccccccecccesececes 
miperia., St.¥.)....2L.8... ae af 5.18 4.00 — 5.77 
Choppers, Cutters, Sawyers 
Ne OS eS SR TR ot Ea ged re oe 
Alicia ese BLY nk. da vannas oie 3.27 — 4.08 
Cooks 
BYE PERE wold shiv deca ciato ened noe eke 4.88 4.00 — 5.14 
Se Ge i es ee (ie sees 
IDET CAP A eos. Cocoa and de alent Me Vit te Ce oe tg 
Cookees, Bullcooks, Flunkies 
Manstabiaet SGU cin can nanndes 2elZ 2.00 — 2.26 
er as Se tee te APR ne tea bee eee ok, oe 
PNCEIS Fos osha ies die on a as 2.63 2.33 — 3.33 
Teamsters 
Manitdisaes WIG, neces och ew on eecoe 2.61 2.50 — 2.61 
Re eek Uc eA Se ohn, au betes uae laa hte 66 Stake bes 
PR OTE ais ge xh ncaa case cco AR 3.30 3.08 — 3.46 
Tractor or Cat Operators 
Manito late SOUT ie ce dade veo 4.82 3.27 — 5.55 
te Ee EES. a Met pica ROR Suet IR SOR CR Oi PONe SERN Foe teeta tet be eae 
AIDGPtS. ks a een wa ces OO 4.62 3.65 — 5.77 


(a) Mostly piece-work earnings. 


2852—24 


Without 
Board 
Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
6.32 6.15 — 6.81 
6.28 5.96 — 6.92 
30(a) | 4.15 —15.00 
5.18(a) | 4.62 — 7.00 
gia (are RS en LT 
7.07 6.00 — 9.44 
eee 190) hae 3.50 — 6.00 
3.50 3.33 — 3.67 
ieee ae 4.15 — 4.50 
4.16 3.85 — 4.80 
pire ete Ne thet 
6.92 6.00 — 8.00 
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Table III.—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY— 
Concluded. 
British COLUMBIA 
Norr.—Rates with lodging but without board except for Cooks. 
Standard hours per week—40 to 48. 


Average Range 
Occupation Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 


$ $ 
Boommensd.. 1... VAC. SRR Ye OE. . MA A ee 8.16 7.86 — 8.88 
Bulicooke-and-Thunkies sh ere 6.55 6.16 — 6.64 
CONASEI ME cass sip te ne eG Pe OR cae Me eRh ait A ee EE 8.13 7.86 — 8.24 
aera ee AF A ce PERI oo he AES cde WO aeons hee Vado 7.61 — 7.84 
CORRS oe nee ee Tene eae eee Sate et eee end < See ee eee 8.57(a) | 6.86 — 9.86 
One wonminonie (sos ek Meee ae | wen) eet Pe a er ea ee 9.71 9.06 —10.40 
F SalC0S SUGFESOCKELS.. Ranleee << Tip tinete athens ocnen tee so Skip dare Fo a Pee stonenel 13.33(b) | 8.86 —16.56 
Lia dtra. FR 6) i. ies «sk, WA CE. sR Rs cs Bvaranceotcl 8.1 7.12 — 8.32 
Locomotave Pnguseere lis. ck ee fs on eee oe © Be als pee old's ee ae ORE 9.22 8.76 —11.00 
LOCO OCIVG FATEIOR ois cc UE i knw Sede I a tos Laake eee dng 6.96 — 8.70 
PG Deere. co tio tk re oe ce aed wegen ee weet oe Re 8.85 8.80 — 8.96 
HGaGniels wd OMediiere. Caer Ll tint Seat ME, Geom sats Ate Ee eee 7.38 6.84 — 7.61 
De RICHINS. SORE 4 OR Shit ecncatneebe ae dee te tb tie eeetecaoe 6.90 6.80 — 7.20 
Signmimen hte totais) eB he RB oc eT o. oS ed 7.18 7.11 — 7.28 
(a) With Board. 


(6) Mostly piece-work earnings. 
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Table IV—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING 
INDUSTRY, 1946 


de not inch iden \tneveases “aster ye Su odor. 
Nors.—Rates shown for coal mine employees j 1 Alberte-sed-B h—Or at 0 odes 
a PACA O .s 1) no ao owarad he endo DAG ay de im AL eta aks Pee 


7a L on 6! and /7 7 Cénl 2 howe af. 2 K_ 2 oil is 


period in 19¢h of 4.40 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Raed 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
STranDARD Hours 
Per Day Per Week 
Nova Scotia......... 8 (Sat. i a 8) 40, 47 and 48 
New Brunswick...... 48 
Saskatchewan....... ; 48 
Ge ee sk, sae 8 48 
British Columbia.... 8 (Sat. 0, 4 and 8) 40, 44, 48 
Blacksmiths 
ee ere ieee ee ee Ce TA ek ed es W164 ee eer. es at 
Pa seee Lata. eee eee) eae 6.78 6.39—7.86 
PCW UCIT WICK oe ELS 6.51 5.66—7 .06 
SRR CUCU CVEAEN foe ee! ote ee eet 7.45 7.36—7.76 
yea) as a: Sgt BR Pgh eI ene ae ar aa A a re A 7.60 7.54—7.65 
SPU er OMIT LIE LO LS Ce Oy eee ete 
Bratticemen 
RBVAGA se es Ble ss acs ae MO AE ces baa hn ober ee GC: bat. ee ee ee 
wo ae as Sct te, (ARES SB Da ot dd ta ete be cae de nee ric SO a) A eae A Sere, 
nee Ait © Sp er tthe SOE, SPT? lee Cob oleh ok Apt faded tb oie tel et eee eae Ae 7.50 7.34-7.55 
SNM ORT lisse yA te a ee CLGO(GT ee Re ed ok 
Carpenters 
BEE OS NL 2 obi Sarai a dines 7 oT A ak alc Et ee eT O00 oe ee, Gs 
sds 625 0: 5 a aay EEE. OOO RO arte AE ie eee ae es 6.41 6.17—6.64 
PROPIA os 5. oo kp wx 0ca oot bce. ocne, lace Re ee SERINE S14 0G 7.83 7.54—8.92 
WR Os tl hs i race ok aid evs bibs dos edd ce Saetase’s 7. GEG) hn. FR ec Bs 
Drivers 
CANBAB «onc oes cc sees case ese JA TAM (OAV E olde. . 6.750 lr Se eens 
OE HE © RPE OO GAD 2 CaN RET I a a ae De (Re as 
DRPETUCUEEI 5 or eat oe Sateen nati a en cee. se Our tye... ees ce ae 
RE Re re ee. i eee eae ae a he nis T 2G) 2. be Cae 
Doe ee ORAS, on SE Do cee ee a se es eae eee LP Oe. sume lac aes 
Hoisting Engineers 
TEES TE re “heawanre: cate enersapiene’ Seelhlbalgl. xscBeptr® lake tf fend aco ts ceg leer Goa) ny Desey Pad) oy eas fee NE APE ie NRO Sates 
ee eins CR rae fe cr orn Se pees wn oe os 6.89. 6.30—7.45 | 
VRC 8a ck eT TOT ooo ln oa eee we wa woos 5.67 5. 25—6 .02 
Mer ter A ee oe RE HOS Bedi he ode WES orn 7.44 7.17—7.71 
Bares CORN DIAS So el cis lat ala etter lta ete tas Pes. 7.16—8.09 
Labourers 
TCE, ye folk aE SEU Feild: one aK Ee RAL Saye UPR SO Ct Ee ce een 
PON COUN ers ac 1 a OE Sa bo bce eeu ccbobee eenres es Bree (Gi oie come 
BG ed 5 IR IONS 6 ek vt Acen ORE Ais Adank ctas6ibonetondiharinatonsipcagecslie ial Ra Soe (4) ined eer ates 
Aes OU y noe Mita ee haan code oL Rieticathe cae dacd tian dee oles b.SG(a) to .2 
RR EE oR 8 eh OMe oo 0, advo .oct oeseseodetoens s2ckekaiiestaiterheraerohte 62Onr(a yt ae a 
PRENSA HERS SF a8: Nelaeer Ries Re aA ON EIEN BELA MORNE RE NN:  VEINE CEN G CEE es. canara ccet oie 
Machinists 
CORT ROS oc aa ce. I. ck aks om com ea sis a viavers TEES Re Senet 
COTES: SGU ee cs 0 Sell Sn en eENee, BER, Wy mare cee 7.48 6.65—7.86 
PMSA MSC UERNS. MMM ci ROME Se Se cS a 0, aun enie  mUnLene beat 4a 6 .96—7.80_ 
gg OS thee BURT oA. | try Si aie pa a ela eR steers 7.62 7.16—8.00 
RMN AEMIISTIN I ef en lo 60 os oo Genel «9, oh Scouse se eee 760 (0) Th. ct eke,» 


(a) The rate paid by practically all mines in the Province. 
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- Table IV—COAL MINING—Concluded 


ee Ld 
———oooaaaa=a=ana_—eeeeeee ee 


| Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
Miners, Contract (b) 

ROE re OR Dene INES ower eet age ORR Smee Ss pie Rite, gE Ser 
OUND we IE ea Tee oe va Eis ead «or ae ee le sets 9.64 7.71—11.66 
RUE SERRA ENG Aig (5 ARSE: ROSIN Re RS TERI BNDUINE CM DNRIPU eRe SF OP 12 6.86— 7.97 
SICA LONE VEGIY cindy sc 8c. Gud icin, 6 oe haeas © edie ae x ethene 410 6.20— 8.24 
ICR. . Be ace te ee bo cae ee athe ame See 10.47 9.30—13.41 
British: Colm bia niin o 4c dens ics oe elle 6 oi oe ee 11.14 9.97—11.72 

Miners, Datal 

EET) yaaa, phe etn, dain bey neaelmraenil te arene Penne “$4 CS i ele RR IT te ne 
NON OC OUR eS Ee LE ee Ba ee ee ee 6.78 6.22—7.40 
NeW. DOTUINSWICK oo ios Bev se so oa 6 BAe oe e's soo se BD See eae 5.34 5.25—5.72 
MADCT Ae Rr seen Cee ph eeaty tains 3 Mekal tate bahay s wh Pegler A 7.65 7.34—8.27 
Teitiok, COMIN ae Bee ei es als cbccremecets + + ealineemiiaas 7.85 7.55—7.95 

Miners, Machine 

Cae ee  .  S  s e s  e e e aie ae be oe oe ae rales 9 A I | Dieetrec : IIIE  A ga 
ee ok Ba Me ey Rs ahs vis late ae nie DG & Gee Ree Ak ee ee 6.41 5.54—6.94 
Pen Re MRG VEAL) atte, Wie sc Mec coe si ore fi Ok ee oe 6 oe ork Mons ere aed too 7.16—8.72 
IDCTLG. | ERGU SE Mls Bete Wea werirees «6 6 cee wane oarcir see SCL) lod be eheah tie es * 
TTTIUES ie OES ee eras Sea te hed Fe mae aac ee 8.49 8.03—9.07 

Pumpmen 

CORT oa ee ee MG See Ba 2 cio ekaianel neha eee ae Ca eo ad et sa COE  ”  cltouie cacou Eee e 
MT STOIC Tc PEM Me ite Eos has aed eee wheus: ee RRR ie aiaem ae 6.40 Tay |. scat ee 
WANK AUCHOVIAOR: SM. Ee. Wane 's's wines ocd Oe chis auine oa on ote aoe 6.36. GO) Ms ohssingh oe = 
PRET Eat ese Eres Sahn ks w aha Bee wir nise eo ebeandie sie ORRete cat at 7a) ee ie 7.03 6.67—7.55 





(a) The rate paid by practically all mines in the Province. 
(b) Pieceworkers—Rates shown are average daily earnings. 


Table IV—(2) METAL MINING 


















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 
Canada—Underground 48, Surface and Mill 48-56 
Underground 
Cage and Skiptenders 
it ra BRN By inet ah AM SS tah Salt Ae Bee acti er et ade RAR lg Saat. Raley = 2 el altos cmrer ph args ee 
COGEHCON? Sr wa. ah One Meee ak eee eens Re eee Oe 70 — .80 
CONGR ON CE err aiele BROT Oe en een hee ne See ee ee 75 — .97 
INL ASR A Be bbe. onli 5 win a 5 Soe, alate bah ace oe wed ae Se oi eames le .75 —1.03 
PSY itiSh COMM Os cceies os BY an O's ase How Dies Sart Mute eee ere .86 — .91 
Chute Blasters and Scalers 
CRA ae as 5 a ce ee ee eee a rt ae nets cae caer ces 
CTIOO oc Bic ds eee a 2s Oe oe OE Oe COU SR SORE eee re eee .75 — .80 
ASOtREEO CSS ee tr pas Oe Oe ee ee ee ee eee 75 — .91 
DABRILODA a ol 5 os RK oe rear ee tai ee rn 15 —=".90 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Underground—Continued 
Deckmen 
SESE RTRs EVES DT ae stay) Uilipehaney sy eter ols ace mn ees Ce eee”) PaaS gee eres 
CN eG. Wires che ee Cee Sci ee ag 63 — .80 
nh ESOS, RORRTESE 2, ck Og, MDA Panett UNM te an Rene eer amr kegn I os ga ee 68 — .75 
Vd RE OP NE ce Rie ict ce ET a ce te .82 81 — .91 
Hoistmen 
BO a ae ae es ae Lt Ee ae neat eae NON eae CR en sO TR My. eee ee 
CHEE E Pe sitter ac Tee ate a es ke A .83 75 — .88 
CRAG ATIC ee st ri teat! A I ety oe, .89 80 —1.05 
MO gy. PM es De ee Get ey .95 91 —1.03 
Der SUES ST. a BF IEE IE ETE Se 93 82 — .98 
Miners 
CDAD AMA NR 5 KAD ERED PDR OA KAD ADR ARO ORB br dp anewe SBMS. CAITR, . 5: 
RUS Mic nlbes, Wie Sai eatem ery, MaGEE CAE -2e SE MN Mana 20 e eena e .76 75 — .80 
oe Es ED eT... Bre Ce at) REY a ee ee .78 75 — .91 
DUR IU Ee al e OAR. ine en Gee eS on A ae, .89 75 — .91 
POR ee OLED itten.s oe no Be hak 087 Oo os AD oe ce > WO i bw .95 89 —1.03 
Miner’s Helpers 
COGN, ape pargtnst, omaha s Sage ani ae. tdvteedeartdhey eae inte Danie TS. clan ae ee ane JO ee Tica: ee ee ee 
CU gS > gment sapere as aN, shay saedea fiend decal hah ar kde eared tae aed .68 65 — .70 
PATI. 6 Gh cia epee Sele ok AO Rae PRES ENS OMAN DAE oO 9 KS .69 68 — .75 
LUE RE Si de noc Rin ei ea ee ar .79 69 — .81 
Motormen 
CAs AOE os ee es Oe ee ee ee ey Pas ee SOL, We Te once a Se coe 
PEG Beem Ae hers G8.s ig BaP GAR a 4 “00 esa a, alas > aon ova ai ox sion, RO 15 ta — .75 
COR Ose eRe MM Gree Te ae ae ame te) .80 75 — .91 
Oe. NR Tn AES Se ee Sey ue ee alter e . .88 75 — .91 
PSO ibe ae a ee ie ee ck, .88 75 — .92 
Muckers and Trammers 
EE ST PS eae lis ee PR ety ART Pia SW oN Te ae ee 10. 9a. ok. ore 8 
gE IOS ERE LEM. (2 cal RST a RRC ER i 5, ae SR ee 70 .65 — .75 
CON thE AER oo ae, Bo oes ao | | Se 73 .68 — .83 
Ore a 80 .66 — .81 
PO ee ORM OTN IAI. Kee or haa NS a 84. .78 — .86 
Nippers 
CARROT RN. ca) OS ERO AA hea RS Dea o whore Bok omers SAHOO), BELL... 
NNN eee) oh Rie A en ode i gene dia io Rasw a Pade bie « EN el aee obese Seem G-tad 
COA re es nk Ee a ae ks ik tee 79 68 — .83 
Reg OE Ue ao SUA e IR a Oe ie nite 87 86 — .91 
Pipefitiers 
Ce ee eS oe Ae OES SS mR NE Ne oR Ow 8 ERE ©. 0's he saree 
TT ooo RE, RE ne a Pa Ae Ala aa aha PND ae ae Rais Od i ceria .76 75 — .80 
Otel eee ea Ae CS ONY OPN HT ok At Wee .80 75 — .91 
DA TC 0 See Oe ys ee CP, OM Mos ig be ch eben as NP ge tre ee) 
Britzeh Coremis 8s: ck Ge oes ke Scania ss es» ee GT ie |S 1a keiaee eee 
Timbermen 
a a Oe EEE ie es wc ck ewes hea ce ates .*, are Peep acre. HES 
MIRO Be MMM ee TE rs cara ate @'ce oe bark sae & 9b a ole woh’ .80 75 — .87 
MAT Get Nd CIE CO ee en ks nines cat owen .83 75 — .91 
at he ee A a eh Sew aiay oie orc oc. aoee Sine e chtte .85 75 — .9l 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 


SllllNelleeaeeSEeeEeEIEaIaIlIlIlIlEEEeeEeEee==S=SQSSQQQQQQQQQQLLLSC ee Ol —a—anarrrrr—————— 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Underground—Concluded 
Timberman’s Helpers 
CER ENi B ks RN a ds olla phn PRR veh awn eA Hen ON ae hice Ts + vn Live SERRE AE 
SRG a cones fh everson orstivnapieddn an aqehihon pelaqoneg con tuk MeN oH OLN TeAs TM . + - | RRO, 7S 
CEI fo. A Pe ely Whee co ee Ek ew ee aan eee Ad 68 — .83 
British Columbia. .; .... PHERER, JPR 6 oc bos ncn ws 2 SOOO .84 83 — .86 
Trackmen 
CPR TANTS. escoec, iad asvccs and A Una st hse hc ween ck Ace (SO). . ..1. ROR 87. 
RCI 6 RGD wo so co cave bocctepotensctanichoyoh on en oyenich etakotiotel mynch diotishet sae 16 75 — .80 
Ontarigs... Bet ew do oe oe ees ew Sobers de eRe .79 75 — .91 
Manitoba: J... ...40+.5. BECRRO, CR Se 5 oc cee ss GNSS .82 75 — .91 
eaeer ate MOAI ae oy oan. sso, csdea sia ec inwaumua docameaaed canateeadcomasaaes loses OFF ee un eee 
Surface and Mill 
Crushermen 
Cag ee Ee cis once pacichiceessns eink deans nae ee eae ESO) VE ts eat oe 
CC ERONR PAs DM, vccacksee robe snebenned Sa ias usarwoapered ye: 64 — .79 
GES ee. iN Pa ag tL sepa De ach ries hy heel taped Copia Fae aia Apt tl lh 68 — .87 
DA SUG IRe. ee eos 45 PS I ae Pee ee a ae aoe eet ee 87 87 — .90 
Prien CoMmmaine jc. pom or fos eee eines ied or were cits ane 88 84 — .94 
Blacksmiths 
Ce, Bee eo RIA PIER SENSE SEARED TS CES OME: 5 Sipe aT Fs See 
Cec Be ate Eee as 5. eT Ne ee ne oe tt Ae eae .82 .75 — .90 
Petey) Re REC LORS RRS oA B R eee ae A erg em BFE .89 80 —1.00 
MERINO cero eo ee ea ele sloeis Oee oor ae ee 1.00 80 —1.08 
British:Colum biavs cesses eek see Wee s ee  R 1.04 1.01 —1.09 
Carpenters 
Canes. We Fy), SROs 5 ac 3 ee AA A AA hed et ne > akan ae . S601M, ... AORN... . 
QUE EEn SS ETRE Soa s oped ed eee Noro ct havea e et eeelanenal a atatarsandor oh “29 700". 90 
COVERT te Mec een BA yO che vas Une Sie ae che Sh PORTS Hie He tice rae .87 75 —1.00 
Manitobav ane FER. AFR we acceso vaseces sas StREy .88 80 —1.03 
eawatien © Olata iA te ye ea eas anton peter eae 97 82 —1.06 
; Compressormen 
CAG ES Be ON Se ee eo OH a Oa ee ae CR) SPE ine 
QUEDEG 00: ocd a 60 es Oe I acs pw oh nda ah 0 giana eal 81 70 — .85 
CDREATIO Fs eo oo Ae a ER ed ade ae ee aed Bee .84 71 — .94 
Manitoba. J... ae . COIR BP od cee see 84 80 — .90 
Britis Olam Dignes..n ois cx SAK 6 Seah SKA AS SEGARA EERE UBER EE .92 85 —1.01 
Electricians 
Canada ian 5, ORs sais chain nwn ORR ORR An Ay OORR Ase eae eS Ae Ob. AR ae Rb 
BCL ee, SAR Rn ek MON anMr ME Caer e UB VERE RE GN PROT rue wy ge 84 75 — .90 
Ontarid. °°}... eee AEE OE SU 8 8 8 CN es ood ws es .93 77 —1.05 
RL ASCO sy Janet ve 5s, «he RS rN 1.07 1.00 —1.13 
Pigivie ten ool tin bide s win. 059 Bit OO NW .99 91 —1.09 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Concluded 


Occupation and Locality 


Surface and Mill—Concluded 


Hoistmen 


Quebec 


cece e ere eee eee eee eee wees eee ee ewes ee reese oes eee eee eeeeeeees 
eoereeoesee er eee eee evra e ree eee eo ere ee eeereereee eee eevee eevee e@ 
oeoeeree eee eee eee eee eo eeeeeeeeeeoeee see ese eee eee ee eo 


eoeoeee eee eee eee ese ere eee e eres eee eee eee eee eee 


oe eee eee ee eee e eee sreeces eee serosa eeer eee vere r ee ere ees eore 
coer eer eee eee eer eee eee ese eres eoseee essere ree see ee eer ereeenes 

C6 Oe ere eo Soe 6 ae pe se te ete ena s ele ewe} .\6 Wb ue! 6 6 she of 6 ele etevele.« ses 
eoeeer eee eee eee eee e eee ese e eee ese eee essere eee eee ee sees 


Ce ed 


coe ee ee eee eee eee rere eee ee esere sce reese see eeoece ee ee reese eee 
sere error eo eee eee eee ee eee eee ese reese seers eoe rere eee ereeee se 

eee eer cree eee ees eer eee ere reese ee swoeseeeesreoeerereseere 
eee eer ere eee reer eee eee eee sree eee eeoeoeeeoesseeerese eee eos 


Ce i 


Cr 


oece ee eee eo eee ee eee eee eee eee see eee see eere eee ese eee ee ee 
eoeereceerceo eee eee ree eee eee ose ee eee eeeeeeeee ee eoez esos es 


cere ew ecw eee eee ee ewer eo ree eee eee ese eee eee eee ee 


sce eee eee reer eee eee esesereeereereesresreesresesseereeeeeooreee 
seer ereereo ee ee eee ere ereeo eee eeseeereseeseeseseereeseeseeee 

oe eee rere rere eee ere eee eres sesee ee eee eerereeeereeereeee% 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ese eee sesreoeeeeerereersreseoeseer eres 


eeeoeeoe eee eee eee eee oe eee ee ee ee essere eerer eee ee & 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


$ 








Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 


$ 


er 


coe oce eo ee eo oe we owe 


oeceree ec oe er ee eee 


ewer eee eo ee ve oe 


eer ees eo ee ee eee 


oer eee ee ee ee ewe 
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Table V—(1) PRIMARY TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Rayon Yarn and Fabric 








~CANADA ~ QUEBEC ~ ONTARIO 
Occupation Average | Average | Range of | Average | Range of 


Wage Rate|Wage Rate} Rates |Wage Rate} Rates 
per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour 


ef ff 


$ $ $ $ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 

Canadack: -i<d.: BOrS., ce oa as 

Quebec: i... oe 50.5 48 — 55 

Ontario. 2. 2.4... 48.0 44 — 50 
Spinners, [Ema ..... ee Ess .49 .42 .3850— .46 .58 A5— .73 
A nrowers, female... grees sade on bates .46 45 .30— .56 .50 .38— .58 
Winders, female. bo. ono eg bebe .46 44 .83— .56 .53 .40— .63 
WAT OETE TAG. 62555 sp ie sn aan 4 ea pie Sas .60 .58 AS ABs bec cho vehilbs GPa. os 
WAEDCTS, TEMIALE 5.5 sone pass .0.s0a cee bre Eiecaete .50 48 A Did La dnanenirscesierano paths: ttn SR. > = 
Slasher tenders, male................. .60 OF | AG ee IO: Hesihnation. «Bs ee Bees 
Weavers: Wales. os. ot. nls le oo bees .61 .60 A7— .69 .68 42— .93 
Weavers, female...............00e0e- ne) 54 .A2— .60 .62 A8— .82 
Loom fizeraninios. v6. ia cei} Be. ae A .70— .84 .80 .70— .92 
Graders (Cloth Room), female......... 41 .40 .84— .44 44 40— .54 





Table V—(2) Clothing 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CANSUAE, Beso Fs cs aS es eae Beek eee Te. tk ee 
UENCE. cy hieiec fies Os Se ae wa Beas 41.4 40-44 
OTANI | Re Bian sib ees hak a Be Ae oak Bae Oe 40.9 40-44 
Basters, Male 
Canada... Rie beonloas bel Gee gs Serer retires Seay ae Pi res i |) ee eee 
Wueper (Montreslionty ).2... Se oo Patek cle lec aod 2p ee shoe 1.18 .88—1.66 
Ontario CLOvOntG Gn jaar: ae ae os doc os et ate Peo hae eee eee 1.07 .70—1.38 
Basters, Female 
Canadas 2... kW cee Nc ak oe By oe awa) as ce ee ow 5, ON eee, Metin fo: fine «NS 
Qucbed... <5 5s ee eee Cn He ae Bain 4 om ote ee ee Be aly a Oe ao .60 .30— .88 
Montreal 4. -c® ete Me 3 Bee at boos cow ce Sold Oe oe ee ee 75 54— .96 
Ontario. (Toronto only)... -e0db & Bean sake on sae oa ee 70 49— .83 
Button Sewers, Female 
Canad ons os focs. os wee ssw ous aaah oe eR ee ee eee a Gla. Boe ns wee 
Quebec. sic. c sd Mics oa els oe We Bhan dae Mey Cree Po ae ee .56 .o8— .75 
Montreal... iciac® ieee oss lee. Soe es SS eee 63 43— .78 
Ontario (Toronto only). ..5.¢. 0b so be - Bee bedh oe Sa eh eh ee 72 51— .88 
Cutters 
Oi em Se a eM. | Sa Gawd Rag ete oth nies AA tn eee ame Se om SOS be LS cM oes es ex 
Quebec: .3.54. 62 oh encs Ode O& Oe OL Os Bs eee oe ee ee eee 1.09 .88—1.20 
Montreal | a5 a(sss/03/sle 0 ote bs ate ale 3 cia Menke Chae a Pe Ore: 18 94—1.20 
Ontario. (Toronto -onlyae se. fee ccwc eo et ose eo arte : Oe bg 87—1.27 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 














. Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats—Concluded 
Finishers, Female 
OTs ate) Ma eee a Lake! fe, eee. eee eer .58 
CED EG Pera ole sie te eels et BBR. oiiaiecetetederete’s' BObwee .55 
phe 1s ol CA, ocean | chy Cee ee oc ee 64 
Ontario (Tqronto-only).:.1 be Bb BiB scctetelethceiefedscedeteceietess .65 
General, Hand Sewers, Female 
Se eR A C20 th ke Eee ee ee eo a re .50 
CE eR eae ee IE Coe CT ee ee ei a RO: ® Ad 
DEOMAIPA IE NMS rn) UE ten ae ewe tase sjspslidk ccidoes Conse rnc ec 55 
Ontelio: .. Son Muckiss. Dagaatiad. Mammalia «w..0.n.» SOUR .60 
SL CATLIN RRS. 9 RUE SAGNE RID UP RS i ARR a ee .83 
Pocket Makers 
SI SE OM od geal Beg ice css gic sate ds od antes ee ovoacéves 1,26 
Rivet. Gai LCA ON yi) bie ie A, deka doer eeenrhi op Thsa cn vp os even cvedlcdacaeceneseve La 
Sveer tO AS ORLO OUIU Te Etc ce ee re ee ee ov eek 2k eee 1.25 
Pressers 
(SRR ARS isu, «ode dcasumancicdebea tnsnaaresergeass BAR Sis nc ds 1.05 
a ae Dee | SEROUS: SERA MERGES ern aeanny * te Snene nro neem .96 
1 ETERS | GEE | RE, Sates ACP Rane nena eaene ”. tr anne 1.04 
OR aL GrontGsoDly,) 2 oc cntepniocorseiecbocsveaniouorme side. oveiecdd ch. « 1.29 
Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
Le) 15s eer Moree Uae Sake Ee LRN ECC ae Re ee ee ee 1.06 
Aye aga Rate 3” a Ge CAE Ro OCD A See eT ee 1.05 
UOT EN lems TOG ath, Sink Da 2 oe ae Ce ee 1.10 
LOrreamrcrt  GTORLQMODIY)’ C4) taht she t.0, bole bs tieet ttt oalstedalslecelats 1.11 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
CONSE A Pimed +> os sas s+ so abdes cess ose cares « ARES OOOO), .61 
CAE ons Ramla «A Rts » Geb eanibelcn yond. keene eet eee eterna Mais .60 
DEE... GAM. cw >, dh scteinarhictomhornatindaices 2 eee .66 
TORRE 315 My cr hte OR Uae vad Cae onien a asina ie cane cnc ecanacneasiotetivancc ies .64 
Sac eane gs SRS» Siang: (ocoetarbect a 24: fie ineeele tartrate ane omeaNmI By (? 
Tailors 
Ua as: CARRS.” . SAREE. SSSR AIEN Miu RC a OL Peale a Sn See nr 1.02 
PNT OCA ORLY ates on 5p co ens cus 0, 6.erusncustiececesonace dm ous Sic Lghi 
PaGeriOn 1D OrO0t0 ONLY), obo 66.5.5, os sce cijececouegestss oye nde poo 0. BPR .99 
Trimmers 
i a MK. ity A sc CIN Bets petra pute fc Ms DR sc and esyncdbom cand vctedesenccernss 1.00 
uepee (Montreal only)... QecDDP | icin Bei Ges csscasersrocosoeecesecotesosessvote 1.08 
OnmtariOU Toronto only)... POR AND 1-0 BiB srcceresstasassrovetenatasonstoneisns 1.03 
Under pressers 

Si ea hes aah |. Aes RG SEE BAERS NTRS SAREE SMA ARAM EARS .87 
OE Depa they 5 cael SIE ASS ES cent REE eae eer ie ADE oe 
cal RES yataee! ve iethey: Aid See ONENESS ORR RRR eee .92 
Levees TGCOT EGMONT) = 8S 85850530 Lae iadeledcerolocneledelnlaleteletodels 1.06 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 


—— — —————————————————————————————————————————————————eeaeaeaea————oaaaaaeeanaQaNna=@30“0Yl6@{NR906—0@0—0S 44> 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Work Clothing 
StaNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Qadia AAR PIE TE... Bivins ches vesehs cexnretniters Monet A es SER 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............ 45.6 44 -49 
TIE TIER 6 oc dicta 2 RPM 'n'p'e fprenstnre eraboheeratenetsterennte 47.0 44 -50 
BRED: i, ek. MY «6 SRR REM as ere tctcre rene 44.2 40 -48 
Prairie. Provincess..&.<. RE .e OM eee eS 43.5 40 -44 
British Colimobiavierrn. 0b oss. deo aes 40.7 373-44 
Cutters, Male 
STAC AG, «de cs os xs Pat ecrs Sa ta nos ee ae cece nas tat ts cored esas ts vencacha geste 80... ieetsaol on... 
Noval Scotia andfNew Brunswick « § sees s 0 aaciecnsvakendbciivapercesocdiehs .69 .47— .85 
QS TEES. BB iar ccsire 1k hive eave asin me oope nena Nahe ih robrnte wath ls oxi uehseidees idol .50—1 .00 
Ea ace vn caXe sano Sina kc cto tacts Ss a\ cle MINERS este vas A ahh «RES .82 62—1.00 
OPRTALIBASE Aas cach de Ba oe ek earents seis RR Oe a eae, Ge 91 71—1.138 
SET Cay CL. eno Rano Sbbsean MaNERD rem onn of Larchy Treanor o Gmmee? HOES 4 « 1.03 .94—1.138 
Pxsiria, PYOVICE CII IO Ab ciccscecenns sche telse seve actos tained Rs av naomi .86 .71—1.10 
Ee iay NE ot Biss Bk gio boinc. case cement fo ned ode be ence eae beeen .97 .73—1.33 
Examiners, Female 
CAS ote sl < Meo cake ce oe pees EE ar REG aa ass Nap I asa op aa ea AS a ae ae ie 
Nova Scotia .and New Brunswitkelr:. toot. ortee ree cans oo .33— .40 
Que Dee vss ashszcacace Bea acorn aegen sneer ks ae SN ENG 1s ASR et ROR ROR NSIOINTS .o2 .27— .38 
iG realtek « CB iybidewcosaeieletiee etn ncisacitikaean a) 27— .48 
OB ha Bi os Be ss CIM RS cw Racy aces ee oe ee i i ee ee .49 36— .55 
TEOPOTIEO . bcc RCRA IE AoE, iid nas piccbitccdeagicd savsne sie a .51 40— .55 
PEAITIO LEPO WOO. Sacks kw UE Uw tes ed Re he Bere is ak a ee .46 35— .57 
Pressers, Male 
Canis... coc ae RE, Bek BN PE A crews cteticisercnece 510, + « Rhscncecde. SR 
ROWER cas. Bees « . bierennescie ke aseaialegnacr ei eemane <0 .45— .68 
Tat act t| £5 a. See ee eae ene ER eee .60 53— .65 
Onbabi, ou 4c. . ERS. cbciedin cane AOE FO .86 59—1.10 
PALAU ENCM Guo. 5 Soy ne Pees oe eR Ts ee ae ie oe 94 62—1.10 
Peaivie Provinces... 46 cab dese ence ss + otitis < oper ok .82 51—1.00 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
GE EO: GM SAREE. SAIPAN, SC ORRRE RIOR: tab SURRINA IER Cac irr toe) cinus eee re ne merge -46. 014.5 MA... 
NovaiScotia andA ew Bris wikis. ninjcsiccsceeactencactoncrsnoeecaandtrenceverness wol .25— .41 
FJUCHES 4c. di a's Ns 5.0.5 6s ee eee band Rained mares Al .27— .59 
GRACE CH OM RUE T, Bes cts souls abies oe i as Kiak scien in quid we Salecinn we aoe meas Rone Boies .46 30— .59 
Oita 3. GH, DUT E bs ce oN ke axe eres eds Canoe aieies BE .53 37— .67 
TORONTO ba cee cag a ORE eS Ch se ee eda ee eee .62 59— .67 
Prairie Provinces). ; Get 2 nk hb oe sb ae whe be oo .50 38— .59 
Beitich, Colitis Gates s baetais 6 bb title emi teeie hana 54 41— .56 
Shirts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
WRRRGS on ds otis Cis awe Bs Ree anemic bee ED Bp es | 
OME dnc Ba sn. Ge Ba oka Ee pe b owen eraeen 45.3 40-49 
Onenmitet a... BOR, ca bewmiektenwae eeeuk 43.3 40-46 
Cutters, Male 
ADRESS 6 ics Bods Bw ce Gk shee cee eee eee eEPeLee EDO. Vib: ieeecosvous ARIS 
CONOR, c's $s ainis UE ds a ns oP ecroeldm ae ne eee Ane eeaanen 81 .57—1.17 
AGRO. uc OOP c ais uk eB avericouminne tekken mickeen ee karen .93 .66—1.17 
Oivtalats Cente, BORG bono i33, so ie wks baceit ion dig won Bie ede 1.00 .70—1.30 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 











Average Range of 
_ Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Men’s Shirts—Concluded 
Examiners, Female 
CTADRAD.. . 1 SORT. ©. PRONE. cs ocd vos koe coe e cee n net ene e. -. Les 9b, 18. 
Oe 44 Blea’ )55 
POTS PCAES BONO G52 RIM © 555 5h cece fed by doh ox nse vo Shed Sth Doran wrt 51 45— .55 
CATIONS Bt caus 61 45— .69 
Pressers, Female 
Cana (te tit 8 rie stat Sent eh opener Pre et RAB ett: mpg ee ay ye, ee 
he SA SEE Pe tad ba obae et Oe PP eee 47 34— .52 
NIOMUTOOLIS! © Hiitt saa tans ree? amare Cress cer eal se SS 49 45— .52 
TLS Dap i a aged a ag eas. mi ata a 65 38— .82 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
CONAN OR AL A RM rg hes Foc eS ieee oo Eas wo oe 
AT AE Poi re Balanstratiet a perat eh Selig ele MDa ialle lg a Ra ae a .39 30— .50 
PAORECGIE ON SLE Te CURA ie PAGES © O's SY whe ts eases 8 o 41 35— .45 
PERE r re ae eOo et PEN ee ee CORLEY Sa KE ae ¥ Mae 6 dey 54 37— .65 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats 
STranDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average 
ECT UERR TCS rE ef 2 ON ae a 40.2 
Montreal . jcc... 6 5 re re on kek ok. 40.3 
MOvOnton thse h eee hese Gee se ee hep par ass so: 40.1 
WWirnipegts sitter ss7eeenes sees eet Net oo 40.0 
MADCONVED...58 sco ee isc se oe 5 Ne 8. 42.5 
Cutters, Male 
SESS ius Gee” ETO on JIB allt &. ayy Queen ee 1D iSiaG Be eee ee 
0) CES 2 a tage Biron, acer 208 NNR i ana Ne NES A a te 1723 85—1.51 
ee ee eee er er Nt mee se 8 #2 1.25 1.09—1.46 
NAOT SS ene lg el AS na pha eyes AOR RRR a a .91 68—1.13 
Maneouver: (553005... SAMA PSSA. ff) 7 aldeyl 110 96—1.18 
Finishers, Female 
Rea AM ics salt ery les ay Se tina anc chia" oar’ alee dedi. 78m ectyol-asaumets 
US Se eee ae eS ee ee rie 50— .90 
RR ee ye anes re RR 6 a tn nae san dg ach. 91 68—1.26 
NUUIPCE LE «sce. tee Ne x, BOOM. ooo caesarean. 65 56— .80 
Vancouver’ )),. cut... Seno atet ee SR 62 45— .90 
Inning Makers, Female 
EON tre RESO RAMS 1 OL: he ab RRC Ie eae eRe eRe a th. > Boch eke 
Reet ee cr oi ceo teci sce een 79 50—1.09 
ae ee ee Cee alae cee, .83 53—1.22 
el ee ee ec. aians oa een ek Oe .60 50— .70 
VAUCVORD.,:. nl Ee eee re Cee... coc vcs cicceeancse. .50 40— .63 
Pressers, Male 
RS to er cei he VE Ra ne Ade os eh dha dout  e 130 te ee 
CALS SO Relne SIS ies A “satigl Ph Seah aad Magne Rist el eT ae Sarid eee 1.46 78—1.96 
EES) ee eae RRC Le Hess 6 Ae 9 eS ewe asd 68) 1.45 95—2.00 
Re ee ee ee NN RNAS CREASE eae RES .87 83— .95 
OR Sarees SON NS Ce SORT CS FR e An ee 8 etme OG 4H 1:33 90—1.38 
Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
SOT oe he SRA OS Seen AOC a) ay LB). (ia 5 eee 
pS BN i ek oe ee rae 1.67 99—2.18 
iy A SOs» PE PREP R AER REE REE POR REET eee tere 45g 1.15—1.95 
bac: Ce ERs a OMe CR REO Pee RPE Pee ee eee ee ee eee e .96 85—1.06 
PV RSIEGOREVER BS 52S SUR MI RENIN ID IED SEI EP ERI EI EAS IER B REM: 1.45 1.08—2.21 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Concluded 


———— SS SSSS0—Ssa»+Wna"“s“—"ws{wa—{—“—w{—“nws'?9+ 








Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Dresses 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
OP: Ee ee a ee SE rE rere mere Soe BE sho eletehins 
DVL GMEBOAL. 1. 5 Bie a: 0 6 5 Btictoesxosinererscenancnce sunt snsrcketb einen sateen 41.8 40-464 
PLOEUMAEG:... « do 6 « cRE © ss a0 borewetotancrorone ks raxeredunesstenik shia oxebo sen Rael te 41.9 40-463 
Cutters, Male 

Beene Wik AD OPS SRS Aaah ins re her Ar Me Rn we ey on Me xo OREN. 1.20 
IA GIELOGL «oh ce eee rt EEE. OAR LE Cae ee ttle Dale ate Amen bey 
SL STOO 654g cic Se hin. oo OI PI MO Neat a ent et tae acca i op 3) 

Finishers, Female 

Deataei eects BR's dn ERM e eo wis STEW ocaw & ok arcuateies Guaeaave 2 soa sickness .64 
WOW EEAAL. 1c. FE. 6 ee ee ee a on eR na ois eb le ce aiaikle Vee eRe coleie ees tee 63 
TUNA Tn cB css EAM hcg GM cE: nie Sa Re Glee Te Oh RS COANE Ante et oF nae an ce 66 

Pressers, Male 

Canada chy oe ee ee hn Pe tte see eae eerie ere 1.74 
Montreal: i... . Sauk tice oie 3 crale oasis ono ard lace te Bw eee eae 1.85 
PAT ODEO. SN 5 ea oko: wis cealenies 1 e aad rhe eR eens ee nl ce RAE SC eae 1.40 

Pressers, Female 
Canada Liioniraal Only)... «+ Wics snc co Me Mi te oie Sls an ole care ete oe a 91 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 

Boros CI OR CORRENTE Taree Rene SOAS Org ren: TIE ERIS 81 
IEEE ROA 55 eee A oe avin on EE be nap eee te Rae ees Sa acer scrmrttaee.. 7S 81 
Toronto. cdc ox 0 anes Biielias bg 0 ho a oo sk ae Se es EN a oe ee 82 


a 


Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS 


pe 


SraNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


rea.” Le eo a ans egy shavene skews ASU iain ee 
COCR, cba cv oy. «cs ¢ cemeedeoancloeiner veh okeurt suchen 50.3 48-54 
Ss eae See Faery s Oth ole eines br oap a cehrtetors a> ATT. 44-48 
Calendermen 
CNET AE tee «are ec ed ce eT PRT RPE RU RED SAASP SOD Pe Oe SER): © Fie ere ct 
OUCTEO. bas. eee ce te Pe ee eT eg eres .85 79— .97 
Ontirno. sc be kk ee oo No 1.02 76—1.20 
TOTORCO 4h ccc See ck is OT ni Saat toe Naas 1.10 85—1.25 
Compounders, Male 
CATA. ater. Okc s 5 AE TE ee Oe Cs os os oe ee iii a | Wine ie Be guar “ayes 
CHICHEC Ls ot mm cB dean ce ca ne ais nt ee am ce uke me .82 .66— .89 
INT ORALYORIE 0S te ee See en ee ee ee ae ees coe ee .85 .76— .89 
ORG 2 ee eee oes ter cn or ccm tr ete ek ae eee 1.00 .80—1.11 
"TOPOL sb. o. «5 PEE OOOO OOTIECN crs cba ees OF tiene 1.06 96—1.12 
Curers, Male 
COIR ee RD A ee ae ee ne ae ee 1-05 —_i|, TeeaeM.... 
Ot Ne Blea. 2 ie maine Bar enbwnns, extent ales Pal pw Pie IBIMO RENE, .83 .70— .91 
OS Cepia ete: - "Seles Pate arto dened at i 5 ulniar eda ORNL 1.06 .89—1.20 
LGROTILO E . cS E re Gee ce en ee oe a 1.08 .86—1.21 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Cutters, Male 
Oe eee OE Sa PS a ee en eee 86 
Re oy FIC HB ANNE Wn cei Acero hide mg Hee ob 
EEE LS San eld 8k Sgt. AS pts Sk i al aly ea 93 
SOS, Baesppe Do he evar gears «elite clude dee capt teal Deding ede a Beli etd 1.00 
Labourers 
Or 555 ete AS FRO oe I RSIS SCS I Ce 62 
BE SP MORES BITE, Ss RO OR Re a eS 51 
SOS ERA AP IRR At Le eet eoy BS TON ue OO tera ae 69 
AE OV OTUO Yr 08 ee ee oho ck le ee ed ss os 66 
Millmen 
ae ne ee let ee en ORE e EA ees eo eae 9 89 
Susie a Senne, ek Detaiien emia: spewes saith llaledg” eliptde Alagdene Aaa Ae ie Adil 68 
PE tea ocean fo ook on Ups See Sas 96 
ZOrOntOW.. 2,5... ft ee ee ee os, oo ae 1.00 
Packers, Male 
Cameanaerer rt sekss 454 ra ses ee kat G nee tee Bh eit cc ccs eb ees: o2 5 41 
J) soe eee eee eee Serre rer. + err erewT ee errr rrr .59 
sy Opis dire ae! ae ee? eee re er Pre rn 77 
‘ Packers, Female 
REG ec oi Bis x alk o 5, sce TO acc k bic bik wb NEw Gawcbonees. 56 
VES SSDS, SINGS RO aie: Ay eck CON Oi PORES ROE ont Take 5 50 
ADT CRU bess 2 A isd: SR ss sa ewe Sen eo aeeew ens 59 
eMC, SAMS CES Ge re ote br es kts oc ede hee: 59 
Press Operators 
CARR Se res eee he eee eh ttre tisedes zs.cé pablo .78 
Bs OM og Oo RN OES At rn hae HOS, Me Sa gale ag cae 
i i ef oS ee 85 
ee te er re A 87 
Quartermakers, Female 
Ce coe 5 Ro Br hd AA RESIS eee A adhe iene my 
Couzens, Be, FIRM, CO icone pn or ar sh ie sesh ot chan sear 0 ot ohana .48 
EI een NP ie ia, Ct ene ee Ns ig vs Gling as 58 
Shippers, Male 
6.25: Cet SLT? Re ng ene oe Re Sn AA i lah (Zi 
UE Se SS ER IE CROCS Pe RIS 71 
on a. Ci. ns Se eee ce eee 80 
ODEO gist TERR cD, LUM AE ts ttt st ae 78 
Shoemakers, Male 
Coes en eee ee nc ae cre ees cit” By Sack ayy 
ae ee ee er ts ces 5 te ca aes ae .65 
ONES “Supe aerate gar \lRerriet agen gpran rite: te cheap miele Silt lt es ietad ah 5 tei 85 
Shoemakers, Female 
Ce ee oe es cai hy, oe 6 bk a oe os Giles vas 5 @ RR ee .60 
Oe I ae Nn KS a a a dk ae ee cals .54 
MARAT Me SM Ey oa pa 2s cnn <a 63 
Tire Builders, Male 
eee RR oo hes en es oh rr te ose vd Seaecev eo ev cv oe hit? 
ent eee eee te ea cence oN ok ee ae net oe ee te ee 1277 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 


oe eer e ee eee eee 


oes eee eee ee sae 


Be Ge 6, Sy i Spey er Wye) eee 


Ce ee 


CW 69) 0 wae we) se ere 


eee ec ee ee we we we we 


Chak Sait all i 0 Nea Neal ic gr Sib Sa 


oe ee ee we ee ew ew ee 


oe eo ere ee eee ese oe 


66, CU We! 0) ke) ens Tera: 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Inspectors, Male 
ON CRA CRE. SEREE CRORE ECR MMR rnnn cS WN) SNOnT el aee. ote oeetts SAIN ON. 108. Bcc 2B RRS 
OLAS US ereke PRE Be Meme hes n0 oo soso cose,.i8, acaadmaciegeunas year eeeaeaeae 1.03 86—1.13 
MONOD A 6s Bo iad. cs Se aah acs esi yh, doeep dra Sas eee 1.00 .80—1.09 
Tube Makers, Male 
KREIS MGR. 5 5 Ri vss oa phas'gi a ho we React in casein ae im Oe seen A oe LOO MOG GT 3 Fe See os 
OTST Iie 5 Bee MMM Gy Nie te a gee ba Ck es cae pte eis ena 1.09 1.03—1.19 





Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS 





STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


PR Bea ie ae ois ce es wae 2 Ply cadhaurg tara 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........... ra iy f Miglee Bat Paagtigt 
CIEHEG oo 8a. ve eee NIG), Deb aie aris dire MP Bee en vais 
Ontario..: . bcs os ence ooo ch «se ee ey eNO. 48.0 BOM PP 
PNTATELODG Eo. 58 Nw a oc stntchetarecet chs un mt ieee 5 | eee eee 
Brritigte lol wm DigiS eases a bnesrceacatararanivens"etertherets AA DA nscchnranture 
Pulp 
Wood Handlers (a) 

CAG res < BSS a Ca NT OLE ete etna eae STD" 0) SY Bere ok 
NOva pcotis and New Bruriswitki Tt? error eee .69 .61— .72 
Ee pail (piston iter ae aie, segues da mpnandie co ted panpiare npr ehh EECA ce BER. .70 .67— .71 
ORLATiO ones oT REA Te REE ee ee te ccen teas, ee ® ¢, 69— .77 
Manitoba.and. Batish Colum bia «csseccesmonconenrnncecntareneetere 82 76— .92 

Grindermen 

Candas Ue... 3.06. ¥ia lls Ree ee Oe ee: ee 580. > Ls OUAOIGS oes, 
Nova Seotia. and New Brunswick. .........3.c6sue0scedvesss Be 50— .79 
QUEDEC re es ees ews cee 550) +0 See cee 175 538— .79 
OCA Ti lice, die SAM ar acaciee Ok cn he a oad ca a Lee .82 80— .85 
Manitoba and British Columbia. .....,....0..6:0.sisc«, asepestapn «, «babel 91 90— .92 

Chippermen 

ES ca ic Mea ok 5 lok 6 AM SS Win bike ke os ee OT | rel eae a As ce 
Nova peotia andeNew Brunswiek: . ook ccs ctawssseesecnen ayy 71— .74 
Silt Co Re VOM renarariee= crmecunnaign jenumntmel RUN mER IML Ce. rua ie) AE <t2 70— .76 
Ot ods a cca oc RR a Hie ii ie foes Geides Ss. atv ae ele 78 72— .83 
Manitoba and Brtieh Commmpia. 2... sacs afin weenie a tonne 82 Mat <o4 

Acid Makers 

Lee Cs CR MIRC CREE MBEAN yf 10 | APOE ae eM PR MLROR bocca SS yr L.06. 1. OR ee 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. ..........0...c..00ceeeees .98 74—1.08 
Oriehee RE omee Cece ee ee eo Ca ioe ee .98 85—1.12 
OD GALIG 0 io Bcc Oe Bc oR, ee re nee 1.01 .91—1.10 
Biripiet Olen bis Ohi. Batters ee eae Lae oi eee a ee 1.07 1.06—1.13 

Digester Cooks 

CARR acc teis boo IEE ia saca fee Pot er Pee alatih Mat tit Aut Hea m er et ah tomate 2. 12, - - 6 Ps... Se £8. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. ...............000eeceeees 1.09 .92—1.21 
Québee «si $ic0bda cls ey I Po a die ties aera aes 1.11 .97—1.21 
OPEATIO s Be oo ee es ok a oe eee a et ee eee }.12 .98—1.25 
Rianitops and: Dabo Conus. c,h cik sc ea ce a ain eal 1.16 .99—1.28 


(a) Includes boommen, pond men, conveyor men, sorters, loaders, etc. 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 
Bae6u83a_q—aeEy_—Nanmnmmmamomuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuqq€qs—o eee eee 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Pulp—Concluded 
Blow-Pit Men 
Bo Ga eA CSR aa. REL OO lhe Ae an are, ga Bh + + ASS Veal 
Nova ocotia and New Brunswick: ¢ ois ss 6 sss 5 33. e oe Oem ig ¢ 70— .77 
eet Re iN BM SPURNS, he ey ENE, MRI i, 75 71— .80 
CES dade Gee: SAM Fly RAE cA: Syne Naan REDE EA, ar ee sebebs 73— .82 
Hranivoue sid ‘Dreush Commins 26s % ees bs 64's cas ea . 84 83— .86 
Screenmen 
RDB Aie Seer an Ges eR a Ns a 3g goa ak AER 8 84 dd Bk ka oO... i eee? 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick...............cccccccececee 75 72— .77 
RB RMN Ne rn LT ie Bl ak gi edd hw dh¥ ck 3 .76 72— .83 
Agere, opisl Pinta Caan. oc ges og sds bb db cede hae .80 76— .85 
Manitoos.and Driish Colmbiaw... 264 ¢022¢66 35s sive SeeOe! .90 76— .97 
Wet Machine Men 
TEEN oh te aes arte, Ios pe topaige eae tan agus a ear BO ea wOO + - «teas gs cc eee 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............... EE .55 .42— .70 
Sc agen Ripa? WEE. leg Wake oy a ae er 2 .64 .51— .73 
a ee ee eee eee ES EN 2 Sb Lt Ss 74 67— .82 
Brite Combine, . 0. dees wee phy wee oe de chk DOD . 86 84— .87 
Newsprint 
Beatermen 
SOE mE I A WR RB ert ee et ee 1D ADAMI , . os 
OO oe es SPORE. eee UK | ke kneid dod 42 .68— .74 
eR i CRP UR ne re a ots Be .8l 78— .85 
PUIG ey OMI aay. SAE Aso 6 sk hw a ho bk vu aioe be We kw ws . 84 82— .95 
Machine Tenders 
POET 2 gual \reucariydln. qrailen <> e- oye. paaielyahtek dharani hal A Lo, okt See 
Novam@eotin andtNew Branewick ... . «oes cavc cece cece ccecuk Za OL 1.97—2.04 
Brak Bet RIE Me ean WAR eG Bh oe aie ane 1.79 1.57—2.10 
ee  aysearek aednage = Mee eS, Ye ot ea mI ta ihee Gace ih ee 1.74 14522-2103 
Mamrous and britmn Comm bin o4 oe. oo kak eh wk ec ew ce 1.93 1.86—1.98 
Backtenders 
ee ee a ee eee Be ee a Ba 161 te os eS 
Novatscotia and? Néw Brunswick... oo ee 1.83 1.79—1.87 
HO aa Coens SEG E ILE 2. FOES RR Ya 2 ORE Mae O OT oe anne eR 1.61 1.40—1.92 
(WAtGO. ok 3 Ms oh 8 og ROO ere RASC eRe... 156 1.34—1.85 
DARD AIC Perrhighy COM AG ono aca. oscssesildice cance 'acese.leimuaiincs .pxorcavievi 1.74 1.67—1.79 
Third Hands 
Ge OR SRR GEES. ORL Set. ae nee eee Re ere a Oc, al eto Oe 1.29... 32... 3... eee? 
Nova ocotia andiNew Brumswick.....\.... . . « <» su ow <« o #ste ewes 1.43 1.39—1.46 
(AS Siete! Rebel, Toke silane tel eet eons ee ea at neem tig EN 1.29 1.15—1.50 
ce To ee Seng Sdltad wets. lillie lel et eae ae De anette ad 1.26 1.12—1.41 
inten awinih etiel COLUMDIA..... .'s ss «sc ssc cian sfhiie ore Hu ola 1.36 1.32—1.39 
Fourth Hands 
BEE Oe Se, GR Ne eS re . 96 vic ycte ss ROD 
Nevaocotin. andi New Briamgwick 6% os os ass ss sea vse ve ds 1.00 99—1.01 
LSUMee eee: An RPT) 8 cag in ow ne wis we ew Ke ev Ve RV ew om 94 86—1.02 
AU ES SARE. Sime = TURES Rae re ae Se ee ee Pe, ree .95 91—1.03 
Manone and. Beatish Comm bia neuc oss <4 00 6 6's 0ii wes ee’ 8 90 oie 1.05 92—1.12 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Newsprint—Concluded 
Fifth Hands 
Canndagrte ce. ee ee Me ns Ue ica Sats ee 90 FH. . oco. . sae) 
Novarscotia and™New Branswick::;. 37 2.... 00... ae .92 .90— .94 
OEIC... bic Mics Mikes s dsiedic vy GaAs ORS 4 ON ys 89 .82— .96 
Chien he OY oe cee oe ce are Cae ees Sk 2 ae oe ae 89 .84— .92 
Manitoba and’ British Columbia.:). 00.0 06. ea oe ca eee 94 .87— .99 
: Machine Oilers 
Canada 2 ee eo) as ae) SM ee Pe os ae ae ie eee eae 86. lo es cae) 
NovatScotia andi NéewlBrunswick 71... Af) RALSES, Sa np ditoot aver «<~- 
ES Ann, Melle teen toner emer orerurane emp n .85 .80— .95 
COREG sc J A: ttc SM eect ate hae wa ee Aeon ae Gg re oe 89 .838— .95 
Manitoba and! British Columbia... os os.eeececees 225s 2 o> ete 89 .87— .91 
Roll Finishers 
Canecetet en Ce eee TR ole oe eee Cea Ron ieiae aie egrets aaratars itd... Meus aac. eee 
Novasscotia andwNew’ Broanswick.). os. Jesse ce on coc ee Wine pitoot. orev... 
Coe. ett RA ee os ce Yale e MS as ees EL, .74— 82 
eerie a Bean a ee oe te ee ma ans ead wae ee 79 .76— .82 
Wiathtous AiO Luho Oma. | oo Se wa a yee east ae 83 .76— .90 
Paper Other Than Newsprint 
Beatermen 
KGa Oe il. Mo Seay 4d eA ea ee le Eos Ee et SE ee ee BS. AN gins cotta ttre ne 
PEW. EXPUTICIVICKE ME wins Ceetinadoke a caeea hee ne nee ad eee Ae eer Mo .71— .7 
ST Se et 4 a: RRP s feria CER ALGT IAEA SORES 72 .66— .77 
AS a ae . Sn’ Paeabenrans ane eee ere a et ng 72 .70— .76 
tio ot OLN WA oon andes con nd pee ade oe Fae Rea ae eee ed 88 .82— .93 
Machine Tenders 
CEUTA of ie stn o BN alg PAOD IRE OREO D Ne PARE ERAT OA EE EDR EAL LEG. «id es cect RR 
News Brinswith 2209 oe) STIs acu scrreeanens tn ce ROOM 1.32 pr5-e.ol 
Queheo b. : de. ide coder dere ete pr 0 ELKO ROREI EE OOM 1.09 .95—1. 25 
CHEE Bash cM phew en nite el eee ORL CETTE ODRE OLLI 1.12 (95=41,528 
Bite GomMbIag ee Pa rs core coer renee tec Seg 1.48 1.32—1.54 
Backtenders 
CATVSILG cas Bendel acuta: Vice oA Aes tS ed AERO AST PO yOR... dss s een SPR 
New brunswick Stick. o. ds vod naw ees 094 5.054 0a 700d Kaw ee 1.13 .96—1. 33 
Ss a ie . i ane Ser re Terre Fey a ees 91 .80—1.05 
Cintaniash, 4,4. ae Lite hha ys ek eb ERROR eat Oe OOT EE HO 96 .83—1.11 
Hritien: Columbiassd.... dasacec evden vad ne sav et bocce stom 1.29 1.18—1.35 
Third Hands 
Canada @ COOP SRD Ue 6 bh rd dean oe PERE ES AHR §S5. .. dee xd ter SO 
News Brunswick 82: 1cod utente entercr vers ©é perenne .97 .86—1.11 
QUuGB6C.L «Aes. Desde heere DAP ALP OaUTR ERP RADE EP AARP RAIN 80 .72— .90 
CCEO SOM, icc SAA tee tO ROORE RST ORDN CRAMP ERO 82 .72— .97 
British Cothmbiae, ©. Aadsodae ax hae nee oocand nia 1.09 :91—1.15 
Finishers 
Canada sao. oo ck en Mss AE es HONE ETTORE ESE Mai - ose ve Oe 
Newetrunswick (04... de as va cc owes ose ue ce Haan nee .75 .73— .80 
(Fseyen.. | 4 Ma. Code «Wa eh e PRE wee A ee een ae hea 7p. .65— .80 
UIBUAESO 5.00 5 55 Ole eens Ee Beckiy Ad Oo AR Hee RO Aico ware a ae yeh .67— .76 
Bete. Columbig@ak .. o34s.«4 veo wh he ose tab ae tease W341 bith, BOOULRA 5... 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Maintenance 
Machinists 
CR ee Ce ee ACO eee ae SS 8 alld (irs ite bi, 4 aes 
Diy ae cold aud NCW DYMUSWICK cet ot, a Ee omer ess .96 89—1.00 
DUTT piping, Shen lilly Setlah pce te) <i contd Ea Roisin Higa iat aoe 205 .85—1 .04 
SEC bilhew ih faint ona teerton 26d rma tile: bukser ho other taetiat Siete elie it Headed 92 1.04 92—1.16 
Miaticoos and britisn COMmmuibin .. en oe eee er ene: cs lal Bl st ots gag 
Millwrights 
OA A rete to a WR fe ade Ria Ben a ge Pe a a ea S00" p>). aes» ala 
NowarScotia andwNew Brunswick..............0ce+cseccecees .92 .84—1.00 
IDE, OR ES) “ERIN AS. aie tai ra oe 0) Meee ase aa Ao as ean aN 91 .81—1.038 
et wee RE, Ee eK ee 1.038 88—1.138 
Mampoba snd British Cotumbia........5.+..oss+ccceccecece. 1 eS a BAS EIR amas 
Electricians 
CANAUG. cc «bcos 3 peste) . Pe: oO roe OLS uy de we ee 
Nova.Scotia and New Brunswick....<.<<<.c04ss0000000ceacecs .97 85—1 .02 
> ne Se here Ts wk .95 83—1.05 
OS SATS WRI SAG EE Bea. Sg zRe a ape ee eR a nn 1.03 88—1 . 22 
Witernoba atid Bettish Colimibisig-gecc enc xo so-so cde newls «4s Lola... «ORE ws 
Pipefitiers 
See LES” VARNE) Giiine (Dahan. Rea Gitte Nea ana Oe . W6idamiad wee... ..... 
Nove Seota and New Bainswitk’“Ssesaue . J... Meacaesd..... .92 84—1.00 
JU eee Ar oa gee EASE: Ree ah” A” a RE Se eee .92 83—1.01 
WUE te Bp sss 2, 5 ee A lal es at, ee, eee © .95 84—1 .07 
Manitoba.and British. Columbia o...5 244.224 0003s¢500b008054% ee + hs SA 
Firemen 
(eo eg, A ie Ones Sari’ re, ree re ree a SSG) 6 = fois QUIRES. 
Nova scotia and New Brunswick... s945:420425é 6552250308: .80 * .70— .96 
ITC ooo des ers oe ALAA EEN OD tt Rs 8 i es ee 84 74— .94 
it i ie Ss ee Core, ao. oe ee ee rere a .88 77—1.03 
Manitona and British Copombin. 2. 3. th... «te OR on Wha wo oe POU a) | Rau aes. oe 
Labourers 
Te ee ee ce a eRe Et et eee te oe S(O AV oe Sa cos 
Nove Colm anc New bimincwick. 2 wee. Cet ee es .69 61— .70 
ee ee ei, ear cs ee eee oe Oe Oe ee tet .68 65— .70 
See ee) ee ee on en | TS yee oe ee ae te 65— .76 
Digi woos and liatisn Coninia... 2 fe.) tee et .82 76— .82 
Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
RT ra Bs Me es en ee Reece Beye Ore cn ety ts 
Rite A. 1 EM GR ee Aris ale oc eee 49.5 45-55 
RE Ne OR a eee ee See Nos oe ee eee care 46.1 44-53 
RTT ONCE SS, SURES TCNRE oa. aN nN tga eed ae an AAV Nien Ge 
SURV ROLE TART Ree enol as Roy GE “oles 44,0. 2I9RR 
Adjusters, Male 
A cI i ne sew Sle baa) a 19. | peer i eee 
yim (CNP eMODI GE oe rato oka eee ohn Pek esas 74 .68— .86 
BEN aie i. Meisel Le uC Ue he balan oe near a ar .80 .63—1.03 


Ce ew ey eso hs aite daa eS of oe ook etd .60—1 .00 
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Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES—Continued 


ey 
eee 6 OEO_OOCCGOOOO lll ———————————————LLLa—iC—iCiCT 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality ‘| Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Boxmakers, Female 
CMagnetcda: hee BP 0 aR ea ab ce. rete undan tate «tia 9 cent ace iar a PAS Ue Mos ttn a eee ee 
LYGGREC Eis s teak Sicla.s cme ne wack Coa) Oke me eats Bw el glare ee Pane .33 25— .40 
Mantréd):: soe ic tae bib ne bas bic GSR EUs Paha os eee +o 34— .40 
CT EARIOy OSE OS ale, Oo eee ee ccd od DERG SPE RT DiS aaa a eee Se aE 44 32— .50 
POTORLOd: sc Faee HOLE Dee ee Baa PERE POPES LOGS TS ER Cha hae Gee 49 4i— .63 
NU TEODE th cons et ar Lg Dk a eek SAE EES REO OLo Oe oe mee 41 33— .45 
Bundlers, Female 
Canada oe: oso PES cc See as vad DET SEEE SSSR ORE Cas EES eeh ses te A ES 2 oo ck, ES! 
CHIPDEG. hai, ee ae ete Shes aS he he eee eee cae .36 .28— .45 
NIGTICPORL. ;. coc eT rete Cee ee SLES Estee se ee .39 .28— .58 
UA Ee Pe eee re ee ee ee eee eee eee Ce dea .44 .386— .50 
PorontOe se. oe ce cote AS EPR eST E22 ee 2 Pet Se oe eee .44 386— .50 
Handworkers, Female 
CAiarie i, FOB Ro a ie Menu lee Rta o ie acaal Bea ie oie bATonae Wilooe. B70") «<5 
COUNCISES,. dona Smee: ice tet. emai ie laa aes BG aly wie Sinaia .36 30— .40 
ISET OAL. 5. ERR de choke che ela ete ee oc vows wk Uh ye ee .36 33— .42 
OPER T IO ek fc icc che ae TRS elu Sf Me ae OEE el OA © ae ne .44 386— .55 
1 GEOR aE hide, tte Rak oa sc es SEE OO Oe HERG .43 .386— .50 
IV RINGO SE os vo pw hs dois xo eb ose le x eas ae ete es =, 2 .42 .30— .45 
British Caren iat cc core ed ac & orphan en ches eek eleva ae eneta ae ome ack .42— .65 
Machine Operators, Male 
CANOGA ods ick vies doh a: UAE ORES Ee ies ar UGIT Thales nalesdteen Bh . «<5 
ICC, EAD a mnie «hn we ore hee mes aot amCe Ale en ed a aes .o7 A7— .65 
PEGI TORL Ie so vic bs EERE S LS a OPER Gk Seek es ieee .58 A7— .65 
ASE ORNS be RO, PORES EEE he a ean ibe ee Ea # Sept .70 .55— .89 
GT Mia Se teMM ce, Re i xo. 6 6a Gal dics & midi ie & Gs cae oe eee a f' .55— .96 
DEER oo. ECE, sche cate eee dire is ee eh Ae a sures aeanee .63 .50— .74 
Perit ere COND AIRS esa seas eh os eae sg os doe Se a a eee 81 .50— .94 
Machine Operators, Female 
CHR ei Be Ab eh I Re a Alana ceases ost cal ada’ paket et OG GUMNe Wer aro’ ao ds eee oe 
GW asc partes owl ats ae tale sien hten gr cianesd "0 hse ota ae Sota .38 .32— .40 
Eg are ocak Ce, OL. ADs ea Be pao Om teed RPDS Cone MART ee (lo. .39 386— .42 
Cyitaree 7 We cae em rick auth Citta: goatee) a aoe sts aleteee te mica tele we ciate .45 .38— .56 
LOROUUO A... ape os «Rea 15 ceo eos ww ie ee .47 .39— .59 
DP AICO Ge Be amie hse tc, Me Sree? SR FRE eee ok RE Re Le are 42 33— .50 
ES ERG AS KG BERENS cage hero eae beg atierendinec-Sncet irainnemnaneres eeeeteenemneniei tonne’ 63 45— .84 
Paper Cutters, Male 
Canadas ese eR ee CORE TEREST CETTE ETE ET PET TT IT 63 —— ee 
Quebed, GES. case Fes come tee vis - Mac ane ak eee ae .56 .40— .70 
Montreaks. -. 5.15.) so ee na hic eh wb eee a 61 48— .70 
ONE bot) MO! RETRO CODE REED Ol a ccgpae A 3. ant eetyigns ENGL GME GIe pegs NR PE. .66 .50— .81 
Hr ree OR Ree “BEELER. (ty, Mombarsree ae eyes Lycee .66 .54— .80 
VL ORE EHS c's Aiki cecae ae amino etter Rae ieee ene eles wees ee 74 55— .90 
Press Feeders, Male 
Cerne a oe. cae ay ete er: ae nat ake Pee a eed eae ee co a Ac) MN | Beige ies oem ee, Seg eek 
Quebec: (Montreal only) 4 Peery. oe veces ewe eee ee ced 48 .85— .59 
CT GAA) kes are, 0s Pe cca ees sated msc opciras eek ata cs cheek era eh cd oe .61 .538— .68 
WD OPOUDO MEE MOL. os vi0ch ee hac alee and ie eae ae .63 53— .70 
Pe se ee al ie a aS de AU alles a ite as Se aa .58 50— .70 
Britwe- ColmDist +. cs ss, 460s 4 0tad da bh eh aes hee enee .82 78— .84 
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Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 

per Hour Hour 

$ $ 

Scorers, Male 
@anadawd DuoGhs HAR OV Db pe re oerrer rere eee eee eee Teer cae ape cae SE ee 

RCD OB acieu ys oie os CUS sg he ee Re ee de es Cg ar ee eee. pee. .66 -o2— .15 
RE Oy AGRA tes: AM MPR Al ag Rat et Bt ones BOE cli er he 2 .66 .52— .72 
Onteriocotia, auc, Jue Air PD Be eee oy elle REALL PON OD. .68 .50— .84 
OYORLO. 2s. sacidne anduatean Qpoes Kode ae dette .. seenl .67 48— .84 
RIA a oes or Ar he tke eo beo eat MR... .70 61— .79 





Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Newspaper Printing 


Compositors 
Machine and Hand Pressmen 
Locality Average Standard Average Standard 
Wage Rate Hours Wage Rate Hours 
per Hour per Week per Hour per Week 
$ $ 

BAe opt asks eee aot OR ee ee 1.00 40 .80 44 — 48 
AMR G MOD ooo oy sj j0ce,s.0,0,0c0.0 0 boing eee 1.08 40 1.03 40 
Quebttves..Beolin acch Rew. Beansnoer .93 40 — 423 .87 424— 45 
POTENT sets nus seceu2 dlelece.o,ecouhsaarerer eee 1.28 40 1,24 40 — 44 
AUG ict ak son no 0,5 os, asouane dd ertuel ooynus 1.16 40 — 45 1.15 40 — 45 
LE OL OMUtrae ttre ares + -.0,0,-.8 2m ase ee 1.40 40 1.40 40 
Para tbatide Caterers oo 550 f sete eee cers 1,08 45 96 48 
DORON Mee. W'S cit SR BA\o Ste Acres es a I 40 pike 40 
OE ST Re PO rao) Pepin, Wh 1.20 40 1.18 40 
DN Ta ie eek cass dias pie terreveee at 1.02 46 1.09 48 
SEE Ee? as OG E 1.05 45 1.05 45 
Saskatoon Aeotia ask New. Brune’ 1.00 45 .98 48 
GO I ee ee ee ee 1.07 45 1.07 45 
EER NINTN eo ca pesodvce so naroh ching te coda cele 1.07 40 — 45 1.07 40 — 45 
W AAMC OMAR Pr NE ole ooo .n so A cohe teeta cons 1.30 37% 1.30 374 
Victoridtins tobe w th ivy coe dincew arses 4 yp 373 1.22 373 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sawmill Products 
SranpDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Caiseer. Vicdit acute w. Orbomeitks«sco94onee0 49.0... ROrwanty 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........... 55.4 538-60 
AS SRE |. ARE re) oe eerwe 58.3 55-60 
CO a (oon | | a ere se arr as D2. 48-60 
pe Uo Oe: A i ee a 53.4 48-60 
TaN OE IG io oie Ae fst MAS nas oo 44.0 40-48 
Edgermen 
COE IEE ERS, ERE SSRN) SRT PORE an oar ee er ea er a J83 .. +4. ARs, . 
Nevadscotin andiiNew Brunswick...én.cceccccnctccccvieastens 62 .50 — .67 
ESE OEE Re SO I ear hyena ne ee .60 .50 — .70 
ei A. hy ae ee ARM Satake nee) os ave Ghecads. ig borane a .67 50 — .82 
ee ee ECC, ot oy My ape iar HT Ria ob A Gane «a Oe .67 56 — .75 
British Colombia:.....Misvewicurc...... -089. «tooG, .28e-—! 1.01 85 —1.25 
Engineers, Stationary 
ES a A rs ee eee eS ene 95... - hese pene BPBERY 
New. Brunsprick. os... . . 4. POT. «5 Oe OR... one hele Ab ss 5 OLY .59 50 — .70 
MCC Niece ose woo > he Ro 2 Bi Oe neo Re Bees ee hae sid, 50 — .82 
ee ee eee | ee | ey ee a eee, ee 74 60 — .91 
Prnivte Provanecs....,.. 4, VerRe... - UGB... sno nlld Beene Hapeed ioe 64 — .87 
PSVICIST Oe ONS DAs, ais he oe OY A eed eoerceere Rene) 1.05 95 —1.12 
Firemen, Stationary 
AC RRM Bis as ee sg Be hy Cs a Aes oF oie ios a aipin s RO foe Se 
ING@WAmchite SNORN EW Brunswitk,..nnndnnneccnesnndecsnreders ee / .50 — .59 
A AR I MRS ed ls gS aaah Side eon pn oe gh pri Hk samt Or 45 — .70 
a dk ch tice sca AS Oe MALO AP Oe 2 .63 .50 — .75 
aM CRM ASN 5 a Ni lon chil sth scsi an hh .65 63 — .72 
ee MM! Re tinea b nk dane aan enh e » .89 80 — .92 
Labourers 
i aR tS ce Eh te a as alenap ce: ty ten TO DO OE Oe be: G1... -1- «att ao BOR 
Novatscotia andaNew Brunswick. ..... oo. ..sscccccleenene oo oe gta .46 .40 — .53 
a On aye a oh eien ih cant had ade onphoe an Ae .49 40 — .60 
aR MRR ee eM a Na Al nied S duchiah ot RO uses .51 45 — .65 
er ATC ok a 2b is ob ie os ins sve to's an Ake AS ETH Oe .50 .34 — .60 
a CIS OLIN lh cle nt ERI DES cet ip skin nie sr wher egrr shoes .82 .77 — .87 
Millwrights 
RR eR Eo ME ies es Bs sive cg egdanwonisvnne oieon nvnshis bce antes n oo SO LODOL HOG EVO ie. . 
RT Sid ch ck cal nee KG oben oe po erbatahon ees .63 55 — .70 
SRN MI Gs rie kn Nias ci ooinh cu ndicd oa ohh vd ech ese on ten .69 59 — .80 
es Sn i I i id cs wild maw em rmevs ebanveah ions ao 55 — .92 
a TON ON he cs salt catiec oan gniphsh on omueinoese eh 1.07 97 —1.17 
Saw Filers 
Ee oe AD SEE SCY, UGE eam e WO9bis £109 £YO/ee.. 
SPSS RV STP GR Sie ne ye een perenne cern ee> .66 55 — .72 
RUM RMR eS, MS fe OB carla et ac sicacsbamsWeendeakeacbann,sauneeeampesaingeghre yrs .75 .57 — .90 
Ae RII 6 MESA BS ec kL aa a rain atNsthrdvapnitssimsngitnehct 1.06 .70 —1.40 
British Columbia....... Pevessnenntarneseninnacerarestessny rasvsonstunctarshetonstatehstit 1.28 1.07 —1.55 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 





Sawmill Products—Concluded 


Sawyers 


Canada..3)....b ook eed .. bo deme. . seed Danses haa ok ile We 


Quebee... .2... 2. Bt. OB te BM. d 3.4 Soe Se he 


oo ee eee owe 


Planing Mills—Sash, Doors, etc. 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 


Average 
Canada ak Ae ae os a a es Ve es 48.6 


Cena. Bot, = See Oe ee Oe ee ee ees 


Cyeeb ety. ol RS de Ee ee ok ae me 


A TATIAIIA «Mi eG oe Get a tnt, bn ae a 


CU ole Bo. AUIS os lodwicdes ses thecchei iach aA hatin cctiic 
nbarley stan AM od, sn kets 3 hake th 
PP resrige TOWVMCORG V4,  Boccaseatiods thal A: 
Bridiche olen igth BB oe ae ine bak ers ee 


Caracas mais. oases LB A a ee ee i ea 


see ee eo eo ee 


see ee ee eee 


2 8 6 eede 6 8 © 


eee ee ee eee 


ee ee ewe 


CC 


eee ee eee ee 


eee eee ee we 


ee 


oe ee eee ewe 


ey 


oe ee eee eee 


ee ee ee we wwe 


eeoeerewevee 


coe eee ree ee 


cee ee ee eee 


ceo ee eee eee 


eoeer eer eevee 


oe ee eee eee 


eoeeere eevee 


coor ee eee es 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 


eooecer ee eee ee eae 


Geese O64 © 0 0 @ ie « 6 e 


es 


Ce eS 


5 0 0) 6: 2 2 66 @ Se ae 


(50. 497270 
46°71 
50170 
85 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 


Planing Mills—Sash, Doors, etc.—Concluded 


Shippers 


RINE As (5. <5 Ki xa PRES ob SESE CAEL COL N CER tas ORR, FETS 


GET Ee Ses 2 re eee oe hd ee ee ee eee ee 


ee PP) dat ect ey ee) ee a rr aa 
EES SPST ASE See. SARE Cr er ere re 


Furniture 


SranpAaRD Hours PER WEEK 


Oe Dy on Wg es Eames Vek DER YS UA 











eee 


ere 


Average 


oe ee ee © 


Huebe@s. ....... Ley.) SLEEPING lok es Faves via ads ceaen 


ay PTS Cee SR cone era aan bari, airae 


ORR Ee ts, his ON Grate abe aon pao Ea aR Sd SU Fa 


Res Re i aes oe ene een eee Ces 


ee es 8 Fe NS FB wn A wel kn eee 6 8b 6 


bo IES DO OTe oh ey Rete eke” inde lc dh ch Rane Rn” eee aeA Sm Ea 
Oe aA garter earahegt ke stnedic neice np tneee re seetnhevontergnncre RGa od eee 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 


oe eee eee es ee ee 


eevee r eos eee eee 


ooeoere eee ee ee oe 


o 6 © ©\e %) 9 4) 0 8 s).0-0. 6 


oer erer eee eee eee 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Furniture—Concluded 
Sanders 

CRs oo 3 2 re SRR Gy hs A J Ee he hin OA So Fi eS GZ... Deooes ee nbpann. 
Slusho ga yh SPAS IS APPRIOT IS 5 cc rade vee eves ecaewse eee 04 .40 — .70 
Le a: Se CI name Veo een Of .60 .40 — .75 
hy ee ey. eee) oe a ds ny eer meme coment He .64 .55 — .75 
ROLE. Oe TOO ec EO A hire neat ood dh dar aharat oun rtans .62 55 — .70 
SUSE OCOINR.. 5 3 ico ebro eh ob oo hie our vate ots chet Poors Peis By 55 — .82 

Sawyers 

iy od oo Sd Aa A a Rh Wy da de Kinin Gib etd AN pee Se ea A oe eee 
Mriebegs lle. SUURGAY OTENIIIGR oe rcceecreves deers sien .59 45 — .72 
A Be oo BA is Ace Nee A ah an hn Wena aeadin don dnelea aden .638 — .83 
PDRGAT ME 5 ache 5. ANE 3 en Nad hed s 4 a olbcey santas a ater amne ates .69 .60 — .80 
ROTI OT OOM oso SED Ar oon haat onde ceddasevedeeseen BY? 55 — .90 
SPINS, OM EPRMUND 65 oo Bes oda pare bee Sided eee wks hoe. .83 80 — .92 

Upholsterers 

Canada... 5... HE ae ee ht MURS, WEE: oo... eaptiet BOE Cle Nid Aiea eo 
USD Ee fg 8 Se Me iG: Met ead ann deiaea icin eles EBM ey .95 .71 —1.12 
DSOnGECRIRD. FRE ss Oe ees Se ; . 96 71 —1.12 
Ontario... Bal. ss... 4 ene. snoeekh .. Aare. . eee. . 86 64 —1.11 
AU OTONEO. Wenge oa hha hh vido bn oad i id ig .93 80 —1.00 
British Conmmbia Sey 2 Ub cB oo pee oe ees 1.07 77 —1.32 

Yardmen and Labourers 

Canadas VOPR, oon ee od BEOR 6008 bao SS... oe .ooanidmiuia’) deitindl ... 
Ui Ree | | eee! Co ne een Meena | i | Memen iin ey .46 .40 — .55 
PEO ICRU EN (25951. one Goes Cease ae ee ee Ai .40 — .55 
Ontario. 0b. 2. OTe OR renee eo i ae .60 .55 — .67 
POPC LG Mr hI ho ee es me ee ee eee .69 55 — .70 
Manitgia.0.: .. BES. . OR AE ok cg oe i ge cht 50 — .55 
Piste olUnaSII «5: PE Acie he ote pr be ees aaa 74 60 — .82 





Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS 











Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Flour 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
anades «4: as ae. . Meine Manes ee 48.6 44-54 
Canada— 
5 PE RR GREASE ol leet laren etl tbdata bla teisel dela lero! dy” Xaeoiy P .79 
MrTiZiCleneynheaite ) cu oh scsi co ped bee abe eed eee Cone ce 84 
Hewesberutverbhery. ¢ 5: GE os teks bons eee en ee .60 
VEE CUI 2a MEG x4" say ence ee rate, OE Be SF Le De Oe A ae a Ce 87 
Cera. ee ae, \ ee ee er Mr amontini wont «daar erent 8 87 
As eae Bao en, (Dodadiel lide de tint ick th eaten ice .y. ctrn, MES” - Apa 5 3 66 
POCKCie Sid wecbemce Berteaithe wee ee een ae ie 69 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 


a eS 
eee eee e——aoaSsSsSsSsS—Ssao0>0—wm=m—m—m—~——" 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Bread and Cake 
STanNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average 
EST Ey ees ae A Se eee ee ie ie ei 47.7 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........... 50.8 
Ksaeioue « wari beret). £4.44 124599945 49.4 
By oe ae |. ee oe ee ai eae 47.6 
WPAITIGsEVOVINCES es... LSE TSG tS ee ee ees 47.1 
Spite Olin bide... PSSA S TERRE SRDS ets 41.7 
Bakers (a) 
COTO Bee Oe mars CRETE EERE REARS ES RSEDS DEANS EL Se Cee eee TOOT Ele aka ann os 
Nova Scotia andyn Ow DIUnswick (sla ae. .63 47 — .74 
AN 00 oS See ee) ee ee ee re eee re reer er Bei 48 — .64 
OAT ie cs cee, i RA EER AAAS ENO RA EAA ARS EROS EA .59 50 — .64 
CCE On ora MAERUA SOR EO SAR NETS RATAN EDO ROSS .70 56 — .83 
Ste oy SS i ae ee ee ener «re sid .60 — .84 
rE OCR eat cic i oe ae es in, PSs Dees wed oie in Sons eg | .62 — .79 
rte rt aes tS is einen ve + + oo caves aie .90 .73 — .94 
; Bench Workers 
Catiadared ditiwncl.... 12.. POEL Fath BAGEL: RON PNR Aa rey oe By) fees ts 9 Se 
Nova, meotia and Brew BrumsSwicK «0665 660 c0s<s ew venen wae en nes othe 37 — .63 
eee EE. 1h) Oe. 5. PERE ORE tend Oke Nien ioe be RAG oh e408 HSS .64 52 — .70 
ARETE 0 oR ics aes nis wih hee kine a Kee WS KS Ae ES Re .68 .60 — .70 
Perens oo OE fp ae ocean o Ue 8 te o% 9 ROK Ne wee ee .70 .60 — .88 
Bevibisioe OlUNDINGO TAN boc we ee cc eo eo Aah Mim .90 .80 — .94 
Helpers, Male 
Ok aot FRR ny Oe ae ee be ep eee fe ae tee eee er fe Te ees 0, 
MOV aceCould ANG NGWLDIUnSWICkK sis kee eee eee eee. .46 .28 — .59 
be tong In io ee eee ee eee Serer ee eee 49 .39 — .58 
a a © ER edhe ERY Sahl ae a eee wee SPS Se READ EE .52 .40 — .59 
I aad so sae Ame Ei Ee me Se eee a Sa Fate te ta te Vote hee ete Sa es Gs .55 .40 — .71 
dh cr GO Ri Spats aod teeta eee en Ne SS .59 .50 — .69 
Be as, hen ra tere ta terre eta e ru Nene ate a te Yaate ee elle teahe .50 .41 — .60 
EES CCR loa) ae Of. ee ae a recs rr 71 .46 — .84 
Helpers, Female 
PET > ee, Cee eee | en eee RS Ron ee ee 
Nova. Seotiaiand: New..Brunswick.......0.28. . 0.00. ccccccceness .38 84 — .40 
GueDeG. hs hiatevan’ acl s OTE + OER oo 5's ve 50s om rene ON 36 386 — .38 
MAGDESCALT, . 2. cs cnc 5 ke 0 5 ON 6 bs ae wea Dee we 6 Ss .36 .36 — .38 
TOA ae PoE... gk ee . 5 OE CD CR Relies O95 Al 32 — .50 
aPC Bn aks « cc Is 5 6 Os oo be R see ORS ESS .42 388 — .45 
eats Fivosmnceso. . . . «adds cea 6 6 SUR eh ee ee ee ew net .43 88 — .48 
EPS COMM DIAE. «ok RewG ok Sorbie hele es hol SR eae 5 See Cae ate 47 39 — .55 
Mixers 
Caters kc ck ok cg 5 Sw so oder sles salen eee Sg oeere ae Soe 
Quebec. (Montreabionly)...........--2 ssc eee eee retentions 12 .638 — .84 
Diente icme ee TRU, 8, ce ccs ta nseesssigeaeneeros .69 .60 — .77 
are. 3... MR So chs acciee ¢ Os ain bn ee SE eee we .66 — .78 
APART OURTICORINR 8 hse cts ot tah ehsh AG erate Sew o's Sees os Vais pele 74 .58 — .98 
BYiLishae OCLUMIDIATA. Ut. Pee ene Oe bs cece sees: Eo. « . eon 1.02 .93 —1.04 


(a) Not otherwise classified as mixers, oven tenders, etc. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 
—eowewowoworoooossssss ou — — OO 0600505555 >——5 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Bread and Cake—Concluded 
Oven Tenders 
Be 3 = oa ae xe sents ‘Lidice aaa ecient ht ay Os nee RS Ce ER, 
Pew UUMeMICK A. Dou ok VEU a. CME SG oe eae ee ae .61 .58 — .63 
Quebec (Montreal only)... pana .. « -@ id «+c c ss onc babeene .67 67 —. .75 
SIGE cE os. (nan ce Re UR oe ee ae .66 .58 — .75 
AOROIERG Se boca, <i. 5 1 eR i Me t,o eae ne .67 58 — .75 
Price FrOvences,........ Mb... cE Ms. os ue los coe oh eee .69 58 — .79 
Ditied WOMBLE. .\s5\> 6. eG oe PB oe ae ee, eee 99 87 —1.02 
Packers and Wrappers, Male 
CRG gl so cigs ane ae Re eae a eye ae oe Se ee eee a 
Nova, Scotiai and New Brumswick..'................-.d as ewwh .49 .44 — .51 
Ghicien . Wim Wea LONly).. Ce seco cee. dace eee ce ste teas .56 54 — .59 
Dima Sco ates: soe Oe MR Ce ee eee Re .44 — .70 
PT NR OE i NR Labi Melek ort vcte th they Sed ob. ke Nola eras oye .59 ~ .55 — .70 
TIA TOVENCCS Ne, gal Ben | Tee ee eee eet a tara den .52 42 — .60 
pritele Olen biges 4.) see Cees bet ENE Me Ee a et eR ee .80 73 — .84 
Packers and Wrappers, Female 
CAUCORA setpccR i. Stee as Cel Cee ee Pee RAS SERA RRR ELE AD decal, Wied geen gfe SEY 
Nova. scotiaiand Wew Brugiswick '..°. is o0 fist ists eer tense ol .25 — .36 
PTT EYE ARR SMAI RU ORRIRERY At, denen aNd a RCN Es Wie ae eM 34 .24 — .45 
WEODGIEO Boke. Bo ic 0 Be aie talks co sch eek fac ca dee ee .38 31 — .48 
DIO ds) : Mtge S 4k Bk meee eee Vy ee 2 eee Al 35 — .48 
ORGRLO SS: ee Me ks he i 43 37 — .48 
Rr aE POVEDCEGR Reet a ah Cac ee oc cck aes oni ae 42 38 — .48 
PiimeOR COMMENDS, Bs ve cc Gan cntares Gus cutee cee. 59 51 — .62 
Route Salesmen (a) per Week per Week 
CO ta Ee, eo sok Bs Le ERT Ee ci ee 40.24 is 8b ee 
Nova. Scotia and New Brumswick....:........ 0... . wba mas SS, | bane ota aE 
SEE a Rn A git haa Mn Salleh yc rake pi he 0 ob GPR oa or him net 37.84 34.07—43 .65 
WVIOURSCRI SE, od Ac GAB ee ee eee eee 38.51 34.07—43.65 
Ontarige-: bree hte HELE eet ed 40.35 35.15—48.00 
RL GEGROO «Ae 7h) jams ct c, Ee Oe FOP E MELAS FE PEERLESS AN 39.62 35.15—43.15 
Prairig, Provinces... See Yoel es Ps CRA b+ PI 41.91 30 .00—49. 87 
STUER ENS nk BOTT, O71 GY 6 ete: REAM bhde Al irildig hhh SALE MRSS Sa he 43.16 31.55—48.43 
Biscuits 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CARDONE sui bring BE css Cdn os o ee 49.0... ...2b0ierm 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............ 49.5 49-50 
Se ae Re” SR Oram Pere: 52.6 49-55 
On Sa 8 a bk ee Ne 47.0 44-48 
PraiviGhProvincesses,. 66 os) be sos cscs cu ema mee’ 44.8 44-45 
Briticle@C olumbiaks... ...i:c dexeooerecronecer nes |, OC Sareea 
General Helpers, Male per Hour per Hour 
Canada wngas 12 th... Bhs. ss MEMES CHER ELE Ren EAE Corny ae tna ee 04S de cec ss 5 BOSE, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick... .::::235::62:6222222626: .38 .26 — .37 
Quenee MontreaPonly): fesresecrsseecreresdszceieeeereets .39 .380 — .50 
SPO TAPIG YE «5 - SUMS. oc diy BEM EATSH PM CELESS f PE AMEE R SEs EA bk .57 .45 — .70 
SECOMUO. E.R os SESEER ESET TOPE EE YL OME E DAG eee dee .60 .50 — .72 
Rrainaerovincesey: sb. asa ceehae toes beers OOees PETES ee .61 .56 — .66 


(a) Rates shown include commission on sales. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Biscuits—Concluded 
Machine Operators 
ee, ee ec ee ey een ete tie ent ane okies, we a) a hee ee 
ETC IVI ope a apie aie celp ciples sw: airless ra ara draped 60 58 — .63 
SVEN RIG Cleo 8 6c Lg py edie dedi ellntint elit ll iy geiieaetith brg ee eae 54 40 — .65 
eee Ger Cee ee ee ike re te ea et ee ee ay .65 — .80 
BEE a ag TOR Manitha  RaRM A batted doce bs tal ph tach Sete And te diel Abo Sue spe belie ta fp 63 — .80 
rig CII get ee eee te rete eee Cee Pa rst ets 84 72 — .94 
Mizers 
Candas te rr mers re eae Ce eer ewer Pee eee ee TT tit get <2 Ae Ra ed os Aa 
New Brunswick............ Sendra. andi ke Se hea Nee aed -ap aad eam eabidactie tt et te ees 
Quebec (Montrear onlyjusens Tammeae pe ert riics 52 438 — .59 
MOErGR Title 5 ob <a < cars LL ee te eee ls tees WS .70 — .81 
i rh ce ee ee ee ee ee ee Fs 2 ee ee tS .76 .72 — .81 
RUE TO ID COt nen oie eee ae ee hs REE Ss she sieu oS 74 .64 — .82 
eran ENN LL ee eo ane oe te teks cis hess ir > 5 aE Pibetah 2c teas asia ee 
Oven Tenders 
ee te ON RIN MED, LAI) SE Sl di liad oh aad ce Rema aga Rar oS aaalalins caabe adit path eae 
RC Mec en ee ee Mee it 2 tt Orie ce tps cieweies:; 47 .85 — .53 
TROD OS ee i ee eee ae ete Ce tees ete .50 .48 — .53 
ee ee, NEE Oe RR Oe RMS SETS SS Sed .67 .52 — .80 
MEPL fn core ie een Tee ai meee t ecind ce enc eps .68 49 — .8l 
EASE TN STD Hag ltl gyn ie Baath ln Seibel indi lh leah i ilidian heirs haba By: 69 — .82 
Serie te EAA Oe WRG ee otc ey cee Ons Cs dimmer eens 82 79 — .84 
Packers, Female 
Ue cog. I SDS. gM OSE Sd Sold arti delat Arai eae RaPaeneaeae era AO 6s Cee: 2p 
Nova wcotia and New Driumswitke’'): oP eriiiiiti neces isiee: .29 .27 — .382 
eer ey .t Gm cers er err reerene rere hes eels Per ls es. 34 .28 — .38 
oko i tn! Se ed: Cseed eee eee eee 22 era ee aaa So .28 — .38 
oS es POPE eee eee ee. ee eee sere ease ere 44 386 — .51 
PPOIUMIGOUL S ste SA 6 SANE 2k h ese GRRL AER EMG OP es beh os 44. .36 — .51 
Leg go) Gel Lec: tm aM Cdededi sd ae cheddar teal gra gitae i anaea arin SP 43 36 — .49 
Mere oe ee re ten eee SR Te ee ers siete 5o 42 — .68 
Shippers 
Bee oe, eee RR. i IMR Sag ah 2d <aih gta cad eRe eRe Nara CE GO)” * Per ee... 
Nova pcotisvand ew Brunswick ccc oo ee, my .48 — .58 
fonehee. (Montresbonty) 24.0006. 6 os ie cee o> ee 45 85 — .63 
eR ai et MB ole hs tiny a mh alae RTE ee 1 .50 — .69 
Ree ce. | ee eS fe Ee Ss CAE Papas See aera .58 47 — .69 
ee CREE OT CO ae ee a ee cnr Sui wic ais wos oe “0 60 — .86 
MTN Ge 5 PE Ce Ce Lo nce rel Cea Coad Las 71 65 — .73 
Confectionery 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Ores Cee SO Ses ee Es el eens, 2,5 Anas, Ste 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............ 44.3 44-45 
Cree eee er ec oe eras - > qe auee ss 45.8 44-49 
COE Sy heme ky aie © aie delim teen sien ype AARNE 47.0 43-50 
Pe Se ee OO ee e's, oat game, 2 44.4 43-48 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Confectionery—Concluded 
Candy Makers, Male 
COB Tia eRe EP tite sigs nied AE osteo ine oo eS ie a hide ro ities ee ee 8, 4..,ER .W.a5es 
Novacscotinand New: Brunswick . o.oo... 000escsncuscewuns Ph .47 — .60 
EL Lice ER agen de OR inks oe rig EEE wi shu ee ous Eee .61 49 — .72 
ERENT. sc BA 3.5) 1s ch tv AR OE ic ads oat ce wiekeag osteo nace eps .62 .50 — .72 
PCr eee. no MCR Lk: biet Cee co cmcc cre hone cere .69 .58 — .82 
PLE UO I hs ccs ww ache, Wis on eee Gis Ch eestor omnae oceewe .69 55 — .85 
NERO Meise ct lnc 2 Eee ea eee eee bl ee ee .83 76 — .85 
Chocolate Dippers, Female 
Canara Sie Pe Oe. Ar RIG a cess sees eceice co sean ce anes seid aratarubaidio , aaa ee eee 
Nova SeotimiandeNew Branswick « ...< csc sc ose soso se our mec ouee ce .36 03 — .45 
Ne a 2 OM sc cniuiedl bea. reneeet ee tettie ae ek Gere ae .39 .31 — .47 
CURE ORG in) MME, «Suge Bearcat Gio ee hice os oot ne Se .40 31 — .50 
OPEL anG We Ee She are oe oe rns ora moons .46 38 — .58 
PE MeL MEU NEE os nce cA es iianes Ger ive ae whic ine cor eirtsiwle ele a .46 38 — .59 
WWI. Bc, ee Sci eee eee ee tt Se ee ee em SL NE PA dceted® « eine 
Labourers and Helpers, Male 
Canadave Senile and id, Printed... onccc eco selene sud xc cc SO a2) 4 ae eae 
NovarScotia, andsNew .Brignswitk «.< o.cccie.s:0se sons séce seas euexe voce ous soe ose 47 .40 — .50 
eI ech MOM ecg ec nde dogo ns ken ions uc iti at dsbe <cararavationese Aa Oe Tee eerie 44 .385 — .56 
EEE cso MM ba WS Leased Cotas Peis acta « eater ane OA 44 .385 — .56 
ASTIN « Bie bs cs AUMN ig bie Mc cece oath de aii orice ic ioe wees Ant .50 — .63 
Be ce ERNIE ac: (21 Els couiciomian Ok hee orate colin herewith ene soa 50 — .64 
Brian NII sete essere ao cs sian kde ue ae po kia AT 30 — .61 
Helpers, Female 
bE SEATS eee Ak SAR LOE RUE UE PLS oN ei, SNM ett sat 6 en A ht eae | Pte Hevea, RE 
LBD COLOLEY BI, Te, ere. 6 ooo ose esos wrtne ss oivse AOR 34 31 — .41 
DON TCS In i ee, Meek ce ee eo eee yt Meee .oD .30 — .41 
Vat hE ik CEL ews RE Th Chea oc eck ee 41 .38 — .44 
Ae SN: | PRINS, vo RAR ah SORIA 8S AREA RO Nai scan Acie .42 38 — .44 
De RR Be, ME cL Mere ek taste, 34 27 — .40 
Packers, Female 
CER MG Be ES MRE Te Rte eae hone ee Re yee Bs! SMBS WO“ pla sala 
Nova acotia and-New Brunswick. 3:32 000 06 ooo, .36 385 — .39 
UBCG, 2 de acces os 5 SY oe Src cee te area .40 30 — .53 
ACBL OR oa tet 1 RTA Sis ts be Os oak ROT ie Oe ee 4] 30 — .53 
Ontorioniiin ORR WR Bee eo in ces waas cee x eee Al 33 — .54 
OPORTO: bic, Pile cco x Boer asus a «wie ctw bine oe SR. .42 33 — .54 
ONL NS ST! Oe Te naam Ray Faith © habit .36 34 — .43 
Shippers, Male 
eR OS ae Le aR + is waar. ge OO hs acme de, ot 
AO LS i nnn: - hk aan Y= a .58 48 — .65 
VEG Ts OF OPMOIMEERR 5555 pres cal girsis’ vo dais oagous daeer coasts AMD ow ens castes .58 .48 — .65 
GGUS pega) CoDMnatin, SMa pik hee hat uke kaha aes Aaah, Tp elagi .62 .54 — .70 
GRONLORES cc) overt ee Oe eee es a eee SL ee .62 54 — .70 


Fruits and Vegetables, Canned 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


OLE aL ee ae ene ite eR 40.3 
INO Va COULe TPP ee inc). < Etat Ok ae ae A 56.2 54-60 
SBE iE side cicoad a. sk Ga OR sa ae Ae al 62.7 44-60 
Onttatig nibs diy «oR meme aes... 48.0 40-60 
British Commie. ae eee Le ee Wie 44-54 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Fruits and Vegetables, Canned—Continued 
Cooks and Processors 
(CORACA Edw biel is ces oucs gemees ae tetatese aera ta iedetncre: Oh) +--+ 1s age eee 
INOUAUSCOLIA. ... Bien. < cio Pete Seat RAS eae hoe be re se pa deed be AD: «+45 Ow. 
OWenerrie A... COr no beats at ASR ie eee ES fee .55 50 — .62 
Orbameu: eh. SAMmeiniatnss: ctzcn asec era tt tee irc hte ee aees .64 47 — .72 
ay ee ao. GMD conc canis nsec in otic otctie Yoe sass kw wipllne's og patedinls 2 60 — .85 
Engineers, Stationary 
Carada? hsb... ar ee Orr FE ees ee oe eee af i palais aie eh es RE 
ERE SO, IG og PROG, Nl sr ieee elite ye eciocs Wane RANE 5s a eal RNR TO 55 — .97 
eee ee LS Ree Fe NS eS ee ES .85 75 — .95 
Firemen, Stationary 
Ce Aer on oe oh pe i mana gg VE 4 RE SO a nee LS ee Py As) ily Sane eee Re oe 
GRMN IES ace ha RA or Sal Siig ae nals aan nbate ere Saree es RO .61 50 — .75 
MTICATIO$ ccc. ss voee vie so > SERS, TPE. FOL... oe .61 50 — .75 
Mere ae ee eo re ak. oes Cae eS haan Siok 65 — .80 
Inspectors and Checkers, Female 
er as aes RII, 5 ck HR ed oh ee ek SOSA bk Wor pck ae eee 
DUA COGEL. «(6 Sk. ie Eas OR, so dn wale co ar nine ors 638: ...) 2... RRS... 
ER A cls ia: Rite cht eS fa 5 RMR, rie gicb aa tad led ee win SOAs .38 30 — .50 
Labourers 
Or ves Ve eee On eM A css 2 Pe hs a a eR ce a FO EOE es 
OVE DCOUIR . .. « 2 PARR PS. os ck os oe eae’ .43 .40 — .45 
Oe a ee Gl eu at Lanta Ial eins Gatie Mee .42 .385 — .50 
(ES at RRA 6 ORS DEE RCE es Rt ce een a ee ee Ra PRES 55 45 — .65 
RE aM a ae a bi ae Oat oes 64 60 — .70 
Machine Operators, Male 
oii °1 RS Oi, St CR Si DAOC NR RA CRE AL AC AL RE Oe) dana Reema & ie 
EIR trainer eee ig Ne 45 .30 — .50 
iT: CIO, SRR PORN AES RADE Aur CR RR OR ote Ce Re .49 37. —. .55 
POLAT te, sey nS tr eT aaa be Re Gees RE ON ao 8 .61 47 — .72 
Petttiat:, COMOVIS 5 5. Sek ok ars goa cS kw a oe © wena .70 62 — .75 
Machine Operators, Female 
AP mee MM I Mk ie eae tea tye ie hic ae cee A, cane 45 ilett¥noM...... 
OE RS Be. “PSE Ee Se Poe er ee eee 34 30 — .40 
ee “UE TR She GDR Setuaainite callie eer at Samet ee pene irre NOR .44 32 — .55 
eee COMIN IGM ee eek eka buses ee Redes ace 4 2 oO 52 46 — .66 
Mechanics 
OO Ce a eo ek oT” Had aan, eaeeeaees 
YS MU ne Sek ee oern ee ener nee .55 .50 — .61 
NRE SY OS SE nen eres recne ee 74 57 — .85 
PM WoT METTLE oo cog, (Mee cthea su ot at vt ce at wi aviad a obvn ig rege vaasyn ane ene e sharers .76 70 — .838 
Packers, Male 
Capi ee Se o ec ahet ot ce ot out hated tad abet at tataget tet tatetet tet RI YRPC DEG BOOTUIBIE | |. 
Te i a Sree en eee Be Ree ao are 47 .45 — .50 
EIS SR ONG AE SERS: Stanek Sa Ra en ONE ORE era EA Sr NOP ON £53 47 — .63 
Packers, Female is 
Bo) Me. | ERTS SS OSA SOLARIS ES ARR Clcinatanetin Oar REGO UO ee te 
SNS A eee ore AAR BAGS EIRSSESRSARE SS SS Dados Boas 34 30 — .38 
eres oe, Oe. eb as ease ees eee sear rica tes ames 45 40 — .50 
hoi hy digg CPN ko L151 60: ly MR del dali lic Soci ie death aa Ree Pa SE) Oe ee ee 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
, $ $ 
Fruits and Vegetables, Canned—Concluded 
Peelers, Female 
AISA ocak ius MMe oe ke RCL ee Cee ee eae) eer ane ae Yo) a Peres ee 
LE ROT SPR "SORE isonet meet erie RRM ries ih teat 34 30 — .40 
RE. Pa Es oko ee tc y oe ends ears are fc Ree a eet .55 30 — .78 
LOM OVC se rn hea ead he rie ak a oun ame .50 46 — .52 
Truck Drivers 
MST aa ce GR do kM re eo hte Cine tnt ola ie eae le se) PS ee 
INDVE SOUR GPa eke eae oR ba ok ee ee ee oe al. WR ioe os ale 
Rueben. SE Se we Se CU a gee eres se een eee .50 45 — .55 
ELEY GRIND RE TSOR: ie. VEN 9h lahat ph lated etter eA Reece emigre a hey kl .63 50 — .75 
After HMI, We ee et eS eee ee 13 65 — .80 


Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS 
eee LMR es: Sens A NE. SS OTR RTE EAR U RE Earle eleduh ats ectab: Bthwmadie Sdortceme: seston esse 3 ow nl 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


JAY: Cupane Caen’. ieee ag, <iebeiateabdbd paar abet). # ZV ROE SGT Bp Aa PY. 
CUO EME ES, is MMe cs ss dbraafea nett otros 44.0 40-55 
ie hs oo Rea sc RE er rere en 403 40-48 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan................ 40.7 40-44. 
Pris OLMIS... .. Bhs as ek eke 40.3 373-44 
Blockers 
Ae ee Aare Oe oc ME Seat er See Oi Ce a PR Re ne 
MORNE Ee Snare Bre SMO o + os ME Sader ev eRtis wis keke a aie as 16 55 —1.00 
Ro) i a i RN MEN cy DR thee y .78 55 —1.00 
ORR eG COIR a 6 Oe te Te CAE Se eee .96 65 —1.13 
SLIOEEEEDO hic. Sd ek ee Ee REIL Na .98 73 —1.13 
AVIATIGIDR ARG Seek ALOR MAI ptt tooth emit tet ems eke ee a'b So .61 50 — .73 
Cutters 
BT Ra aati caniaalee Spl atadllimeaa, 0 sotinvere x vel team abeStl ike Rese leh At Pet is ee: Ls Te pay ee 
GS eS ne. 2 Rea nn RE tk Wy | 1.15 .83 —1.39 
CTT i. SE EPG ORS DIRE OPE uaa Te Ge ke S| 1.24 1.05 —1.39 
Jilin Me Welles. Siaea: a) io eraieed treet vat atanahatatet tate’ of abet satel etphiets 1.32 .95 —1.64 
te. Ot aR. Malar Sie Ee bate ME he Hohe RI bane Ale. 1.38 1.08 —1.73 
Manito ad Sackateliewan: ii 406060 hose ee 1.06 .83 —1.25 
Vite COM... ee es cee ee 97 91 —1.01 
Finishers, Female 
CR ee ee OE 2 a as eye ne ea ae OD... Rihoest ayoWinn. . < 
LETS «Meal isi Seaiababa 9 tol Bite:tg hed el ee ae tiNR Aas at caiel aie Wg aha .67 42 — .83 
ee es ee ee al a et eee ae tee ihe .63 — .83 
CORA eo sk See cs ME ie ao eh ee eo .69 .40 —1.00 
OTIC Be 0d aa edt Rl As C8 Ce Oe te aia A al 84 60 —1.00 
Manitoba amd, Saskatchewan...5.¢. 0. « fuesaend sce cell .62 43 — .80 
ea Olaininee., iu dew o ec cat kee ted 62 57 — .68 
Machine Operators, Male 
Canada ee ieee coon ok. 4s Bea eats ee See ee ee ee LOE 3 he ees 
Ciicbec uw Mianticeb Only). 4c. ch... see css vem en ee 1.11 .88 —1.38 
OMA a ee ee eee ie ee eee ee el 1:47 1.00 —1.28 
LOM Ls teen eee eit, ck came melas Geis 1.18 1.00 —1.28 
Manitobaranduaseatchewan. 00077720) ee oo ees 75 .50 —1.00 
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Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Machine Operators, Female 
ROA Rene oe cea ET ee aia sce 6 eee 8 a's aS SC | REC RR EPR ee 
DURES. ivichic oc Pins enacgs ion eatesbakeaswvews sss wre eset 15 .55 —1.01 
ness NE a ae ee. ee ee ree eee eee eee a 80% + .63 —1.02 
i Oe i 2 Vannnee aren ey irae eae eee eee eer eee 84 .48 —1.10 
UME Rea tL Sut nae alse gia Rin Gute bpm 424 <ia'ein warns wey 91 60 —1.10 
Monova and Saskatchewan... ..0...5 064604500 000000805 PEON .59 43 — .81 


Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Leather Tanning 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 


RE SO see ee eee ee ee 2 eee pleas Sakae ts 
So Pel Ee | Se eer ar ae ee 51.5 48-55 
Ontario... 1... BS... . » Bele Laeee®i ace cas 47.7 45-50 
Beam House Men 

ork oy Ee Sei 2 Sealed tee ge 5th er Sih Sieis Seale goin ae ae aa ea ote +> las vs PRITAM 22. 
TEES Oy wane Legh RTA pene bab spd Reg ache silt rie pr ita ay GP ee aE 45 38 — .47 
BE ae eiatycey spear a ce nihil lb idee < pAb Unt Wiel ieee a rMeME SD .79 60 — .95 

Blackers and Colourers 

Chee EN SEs COSIERD \. ony. Ses et ee ee we eee ee 666 - + bees PROM, 36 
eee ee” Sere EG ee ne sina tialy ya share so Salar Gane Be o>: PS > ees 
Oiterta e205 Te PER Pe she Soe Ser ts fol eee: .67 52 — .91 

Buffers 

Ce rere eee SRE Se oe ta tac ca ae ee eee are ees wh «+ dale ois GENE 3 
rales oA Re ee SAP RG ey 8 10k cisions tarel coivin: wig elie ar e)'¢ wiitin A s .62 .54 — .75 
CONTALIO wok sos ce vc ow Ree, BRR. oo oad en gee Bae. .79 57 —1.00 

Finishers 

Caan ae ee a en. ee oe cis, G4 «| likes ota 
a Seto (pees el preneen 2b. Sener ers ee re Pree er .58 .54 — .60 
Ree eee OL IOOOOe, LO. Rs eae eee eb iaans .65 .52 — .86 

Fleshers 

SOmat a ee tee. Ee ey CN Ry baw eee ee ee hae bt OIMO.S GIG, , .. 
en) PRO, POEER. oocie bs oo 5 ok eed ad eines .61 .54 — .68 
See ee Ey, Oe te. PE ee sc), Goi wig Bae Ginke ew ba Sec ees .78 60 — .94 

Labourers 

Cae ee ee a eee case enaastanbiecestes as GAs os dels oe POBOE one, 
ee Se nadve ene neath rade ene barnes 4 .55 .49 — .58 
eee ee? te eee ee oN oes akesew enene the aie) .65 54 — .80 

Limers and Soakers 

ER OU, Es, PUTER ak SE a ee eNRETE S| Tie A os. aes ee 
eee UA). Mi os ROR Cp downer en denonenanne anaes .54 49 — .54 
eee A as, hooked Oke ama d be ome ee eae Rs FS 58 — .8&9 

Seasoners and Stuffers 

rer ee ee <t e  t e  decs aabocaduoernnesaceerr an ~ Bbw . hein t ee 

eee er OE... onde anannacease sesh ea sen Aone eo ees .62 .58 — .65 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 





? Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Leather Tanning—Concluded 
Setters 
Came tine BZ 6 SE 5.6 5 SNe ci Se og ve we cs eee bee std... dsc, SG... 
ye ee eee | ee oe eer re rs ee re Sr er ee er rr err re .58 .52 — .60 
Lg, Oh, ee ee ee ene ee rae pret prem 14 54 — .95 
Shavers 
BOT: SUSIE SA IGGE Gemar ARE nwen ge: UA omen Miah ar ane ine “CBee aye Pile. 4- Aj Seay Se or oe hs Oe 
CUO ch ee eee OT eee rer ok wee ener. .62 .54 — .74 
WMmtarid fo 45s rdvaad ers Sete siessneaverecss bees someone eee .83 66 —1.02 
Sorters and Shippers 
CORRUA Mee as CATES SS OS CaP a REO DSS Eee Ses eb eT EE REESE LES aA deb AD A SO Pe. es ae 
i A, See ee oe ee ee eer TT ke .66 .54 — .87 
DES SSC, AMER PES A. OER aie inns sais (te SN Gye .70 57 — .83 
Splitters 
CONTI A ee ea tk et ee MM eA eee Se) dee fc 1k 
Quehee hos ace cua sg eCTRE: OMe ROY hes PP te ee eet coe .60 .562 — 65 
Br ee EPROM ME, Tee: ORE ean ast Mere .82 .67 — .93 
Stakers and Sofieners 
Canada). 422. bee ei Ee Rita ices i en es eee W3:-~ dott eee 
Queneeyscskerrstsisccidssreetevssecs. ear. . Seah oh: .61 04 — .64 
CONTRO ye os BR cs Bees 00s 250d Oe bos ee es es De ee Py £3" 57 —1.00 
Tackers 
Canada ets ons bide had ES LEMAR Ragin PEO ie Pee ee. hd: Boe eae 
A i ee en an erase GS .67 .43 — .96 
CPPEATI 3 Meiko MS oe os em oe eLearn eet ainsi. ihe Gah Gs ah ole peeks Be iF 60 — .91 
Tanners 
Cli eee) Serres eo eee eee ee ey eee Seer re Perr eer eee ree 40 0=—_ Ave 40 breve gees 
Quepee. bet ige cece ds ges eaciat tert isaass ees e ass pet .56 .45 — .65 
Psy tee Ok OD. ne Ce er ee ee ee res ee are emer | .70 52 — .98 
Boots and Shoes 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
So ae) ee eer aren ree ere Ye, Venere yess 
Widtitings ProvinG; : sss 4266034646508 8iK8 47.8 44-50 
Queer ae ie ae oe be SRA hese fone’ 48.7 40-55 
Oiretie: 2: Th sa Ges 62 oem eens dee ce Sees 45.1 40-48 
British Columbia We. <<: 8 ee) <b i scicccixx: A420. 2. Shsda00 
Buffers and Polishers 
CG i ee | slo - SOR Ai ihe aa eieeree 
Praepet.. cic (he: CBs 23s Meee SRA awe bes etekeeseedtaases ae .66 .48 — .82 
eS a See Seek Pee ee ee ere eee es ee eee ee ere eee 172 .60 — .95 
ACR ss MB ss Pek et hott eke cad dae eeeee es yee oe ee 212 .50 — .97 
POTORUO. 834 ob 03bs SSPE tet hs had bee oe eees Pacrenarrees .75 50 —1.00 
Lasters 
Oe eS a! eee rer ee er rene eee Sd... « baat OT... 
DR RUA TRIOAL OW eee ls Oe fe oa Sa a al te .64 .48 — .77 
Quebec... 5 Bis. Freer Bere en te Ee. ch oe ss eae. .83 .60 —1.10 
Montréalilysccjec coca odbcccnesssscesieist: eee bane .90 .60 —1.18 
LOTEATIO ore PN I! Boas see ee ee es cy pale gilts ee ak ak ak) .83 .55 —1.25 . 
is en oe ee ee eee ee cere eres ee ee eo ae ee 1.00 62 —1.34 
rilishwrrOlUumpisGe ss fc. Ak eee ec cade secuneee seen steers .82 71 — .96 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Boots and Shoes—Continued 
Machine Operators (Miscellaneous ) 

BT RO OR AL ra ee oe eee rh: <2 ee week 
ey are lg ah at ol = wee ain i a Mees Ne ee ee ee ee ee ae eer Bie .45 — .62 
BS oe SRR Oe an .73 .46 —1.05 

RO Lb gee ee EEN ES SS IS ee ee A ee ree .78 .44 —1.10 

CEA e TT E50 PM ae Bo em, CR RN hah NaSetete SaVatnialia tens larerareteterts my? .48 —1.06 

EF CaP Oe 5 MME 8b etd. ha ahc Mesh ch teats Ate tebe sree teciutet ete letvtetenerete .88 57 —1.22 
Nailing Machine Operators 

ot Re ee ee ee Pe Ag we. 2 ee Pe cot De pete ee 
A eee E FOV INCOR i) av os rs ae ae ee ek ee ce i Gack. ee .45 — .67 
Que peciterae.. Pee tanenrerereceer bea neRee OE -rsE tT TY .70 .46 —1.00 

po ERPS DRAIN. Moo. ean toons rinse itvue A ao ae toile ia iain iin ee .79 55 —1.00 

re a cite iT need vertirinorh test tinet cet Oumemniierreniemrtrdteey irene ioe .51 —1.00 

I oe PR ae ee cota le er adis dtary® aires wires. 5 gue Slt .78 .55 — .96 

Uy SS I SOL, 2h one an Se eee een rer era 80 67 — .97 
Sole Layers 

ie ee ee ee ee. rrr fy ii Meee AG ee ee 

OS IG, REE RE GOES leah acquis RNIN, epee .68 50 — .97 

DC rOa Na. PE ML Ce ets e ewe ese ey AD 52 —1.00 
ae ee ee ee saa ete lates eee (2 .55 — .99 
pee fa ee eee | ee es wi cane ees .88 .52 —1.25 
Bettie © ors. 022. eT ER hoi es cia eek SOnabhritves’S Airis. os. 
Sole Leather Cutters 

CA Te a ee dn CaP APC eee EELS 569 9% [od PSs Se ee: 

ES A ee Pr re eee eee .68 .55 — .82 

Montreal....... TS tee eee ie saw cw ay Halen trn Hisense 40 .63 — .88 

Saris Ao ME ed ht ee eee Oe OE Reale hoes hE 54 — .89 

By EIN | Lo ERR gaa ea a a a to .60 — .88 
Stitchers, Male 

OB ee oe Be ed rio NER TES RON eI Fae Ee TOS |, GRO Soins. 
DA cere PLOV ICS oo a er ONE CON WaO Pe Oa ooo ee dees .60 .58 — .70 
Oe i eee pe >> SR ra en eee ee oe 78 .52 —1.02 

DR OE ce ried caida ns Gets sym wiX 2:65 4b 20> 81 .50 —1.13 

Dre ha cn SRNR Go. See er ae .80 .55 —1.04 

igh ght On A ORES EEEE CEO IEEE S ER Eee eee ee . 90 57 —1.00 
Stitchers, Female 

PO eS ae. ee a maa a a A TD) A eres es. 
OE arti FO VIGGRMNG © oo Loe hc od dbo ERE eee EP EK EERE EC Eas .41 .35 — .48 
Se ee SI ie a en ae ee 43 26 — .66 

Py edu — Se SRG aS a gag re 30 — .77 

a hy Sia uk Viate BIR wnaiote wis .49 31 — .69 

TE tC ee TT ale Saas o Daldg 4.400, bee ares ie 42 — .70 

Weririch€ Olumibian ces cea oie feeb hc eee o ce eee eo aes 54 44 — .67 
Treers 

Genwi nes ys BEBE oo bos boc boo cha he Sih eka CES Oe, ds 2 SOR. 
ON oe aka Qo ae i o .65 — .97 

Pe Me. cg Ie en nee .80 .66 —1.08 
ae Re ns he a SEER ASME RK RES ERSTE RGR ERE ME 85 .67 —1.05 


ee RE CB eee are .89 .77 —1.138 


Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 
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Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Boots and Shoes—Concluded 
Upper Leather Cutters 
Canada srcrrrck or Bs Doerr rer ob nt rere verre CO > dese nes f BO sae. 
Maritime Provincéés. ....)2rssree.e8s Sordierrnr rer err ieers: .67 48 — .75 
Re Et? eet! SAY Teta ar er yan vans tamia iat at ating Yates oh iat ates .82 66 —1.13 
NMiontreal!. 0. Oh. EST SSeS e Sete et rep diitetpegetnrs 85 69 —1.138 
Ontsriot:. i... doe... ae eee ons Po een eritiepteberitigeroe 78 54 — .97 
TOrONnto > $0 FF SE ee Ee Ee ee See ees 87 67 —1.11 
Peep Deli) c6.0 bebe eanMe deo Alain an te erie het Aang Gi I .82 55 — .93 
Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Dairy Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
a ee ES Retecoeat  Demaaleate Arnab Mee re Pe ee 
Maritime Provin@és. |. 70. oo eons hee 32.6 47-67 
Bo en ian = Saulaateles - terete oi eae ie ays 53.9 48-60 
ere, at. RS ss Mee bales ete enced 47.7 44-60 
Prairie Provanceste.. sis Vibe ocd cc csaeecws 48.1 40-54 
Preiite \ OMMDIAS oy. Beers oe ke 44.3 44-48 
Bottle Fillers per Week per Week 
ORC eee), ME. | Pee aide bole Bi oar oho he oe ohne 28.84... 4) .. /obtueten.s . 
IACMR PROVIDE... Dew ccs ca veto ee ote Re the eet 22.80 19.62—27 .69 
COE Pe ees, Rete cence Ce he ey re ee er eae eee 27.41 22 .00—30.00 
OETA eed Bere a oa ty oe ee ee ye oe 28.97 27 .00—30.00 
CPEATIO Si. Ave, es ee RP oe et ge Meee 31.87 26 .40—34.89 
oh CONE Me BB Len. Vn ai Loy ued» gia gh onary Mabie 32.36 29 .95—34.50 
ECT TOVENCCOMMEG. x, BM scene bos ial BRE e aad 28.82 24 . 82—32.50 
SEMPER IBADAN. cs Bh ca da ka 4s ku ek kb ened wn te ee 25.39 20.77—30.00 
Bottle Washers 
Caner eMart as ee Peed cee ot Ue aaa ee ae 28 5S) CO eae eee 
DRSTIne Wve toe ea Se ce ede tL Lege Saad hr 25.24 23 .95—27 .00 
CIGDEE oho, enrnreeiiireeeer arteries 0) ae ee 26.85 22 .00—30.00 
PAGITCAL Ee. RO mi ee Mer ag i hc a eee ees 28.21 24.50—30.00 
LOREM y-. Et ME, «TR 2 eRe ae 9 eke ihe & Lok he eee 30.88 27 .84—34.50 
OM Rt, ME Bs ge ee ay ai. win te eg ae tie eee ea 32.45 28 .95—34.50 
Be Lo, gana, TLLES «: colamaa ia (eb ite aid aiid ia iii hin leaner A Aras 28.31 25 .00—32.50 
Die Ree A VIAW oo Bone ohne Le na lie Ree oe eee ae oe enon 26.89 20.77—31.16 
Buttermakers 
Camda Se OME ge: x o.2 Ewen eat es a Oe Men Te een tas SOM Bde cs eae de. 
ari Punic sitar 2 Bee ie te ee ge Wee Sewn ec ees Oo eee 23 ..se 23 .08—31.00 
SECIS Smpgeligg Saietak 5 2B Rts Wiha dco te hadelingcd te Stabeeh a GM RL gal lk: ballet 28.15 24.45—35.00 
Montreal P ecgiae «AC Marien & pol tte Ab ape sein ay Ap paket thes hg a ea dehy 29.68 24 .45—35 .00 
Ontario...... fe MMB viklc oe oe AE Ae ad ed odie mT ie aca 31.37 27 .00—36 .00 
Pome LOVInCCNMEES 0 Blt CHL SOr ROS CANT team hn ere ae 31.46 . 26.60—36 .93 
Be EA SLI DTT 925, Sahtlimalle Sav be ie Relanueeoy Goapelae plan gent 0-4 ohie psi oby sed) 29.50 27 .28—30 .93 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Week Week 
$ $ 
Dairy Products—Continued 
Can Washers 
ROR ene tS nn ee MR Nh 8 lb ws bev ow Dine lk Oe ZtiSe ) Ween ee ee 
Maritime Provintess® ... dc cc cesses e cc eeetsccacéecccgen 25.402 24 .23—31.50 
PBCOES. 1. NOM oo decgrssaeeeenetcetteceeceateerages 28.26 23 .76—30 . 00 
Wromtreals... PPS... ices cneecesencebtereragcaresacen: 28.88 25 .00—30.00 
PitarIOey IS wn io caerecsesdesecieesccseaesceiegans 29.46 26 .40—33 .95. 
Toronto? .}. 0 SAM (odbc eccdcccscesasecerececceeceesas 31.01 29 .00—34.00: 
sevttivior’ vOViINCeS Sk on. dsccdcseeehececscracceesacaeereges 26.66 24 .00—31.50 
isritien’@olumbigecs® ...d:ccccsceeebcrccececcecicearengace 25.75 24 .20—30.00: 
Ice Cream Makers 

EOC Ls a 2 One aes | ee eee ene ee. eats Ts S230! 2ers sees are 
DIST e Fo VIC het, li hee hoe ck eb ae OA 29.95 27 .00—382.31 
PEED GEE cots cigs cok RE. TN TRB Diet 0 Ce tt i ara ee 31.30 27 .60—35.00 
Preah dos, eee as PRET EPRCIAL Pease cterisare eee 32.42 29 .00—36 .00 
ce a RN Oe Fee ee ee ee ee ee ee 33.93 28. 80—40.00: 
a so tes bE SPREE Ceerrpeeereticriec deserts: 34.70 31 .20—37 .44 
ieee POVINCCe eters «so Me PRET EST OSV e rete trer igri gsecgy: a2 51 27 .69—88 .08. 

Per ie Diawtes .Uuet Oi See eere pees terre ties ete: es 33.06 26 .54—39.60 

Pasteurizers 
GO CAL 5 ee ee Se ae. Ce ee ea eee ae oe ae ee SLtS hee ee 
Wrarveime- Provinces: sss doc ssscckeecscai ce hetcac ered: & 29.38 25 .95—33 .00 
eB ae ee EE ee Nia ook «cc's ke Rete on ees 31.40 26 .40—35. 95. 
Preredl 1h. 25 eee we ede eT Ee Stee 32.87 28 .00—39.48 
aT ES Ce Saiber tI UE doth esn EMDR ns thd Be in edi oni a cl a RA RR ah * 33.69 28 .80—38 . 40: 
amity ees snes Me LESS Teh eer ss rrg tor gissrareryeses 35.26 32 .00—38 .50: 
Pratt EO VMICOsEs ea cae eee fief hs hee cei iiss 29.79 25 .39—34.50: 
Pettey Co rumDitee an to ae RESET ERE ree st eee reer rece teyers 35.41 33.46—40. 39 
Route Salesmen (a) 

PES he tl gett octet Rinna She Baked de Gelade ell deena led nlp dimly GES GME ime So che, fae sceee” caus 
Deere OVRCeae sO Ee tT ee eee Pee eee re eer le ee 65 0s ae 27 .93—36 .00 

Co an dye, ey wegeba SSE RARY ChE A CON ais bas Aah ocean a aoa a a earl 38.16 30.71—47.38. 

cote: SA abide Dhabi shing. bh Dhan Create eee Soo Soe 39.79 35.18—47.38 
Ce een ae Y Snes Ae ER ELSE RC RRO Ee nes 42.72 36 .05—50. 00 
DS Se AAI perk |. cca iie ois COD RN EM a ae aan a eee eps ae 44.59 38 .58—52.58 
Prairie Pramencedt! Pwicherd . Bastien Secekiowmras... os... es. 34.64 ' 27.69—88.25 
Pr A OUEROID cn 1.5 ed eco Ss nes OHA ob ww we Se os veel Se bs 38.36 36 .66—41 .02 

Shippers 
CRT elas Ag! Gaede Reidel: bt © hel T Belge See 4 Oath ial eds dita aan antney OL. OO. 14.4 cee ee 
Wiersma © wingers 2 {SA Bal aa) oN Baloch slates eceees 27.54 25 .60—33.95 
ES i ole bite haba dodead ol Go Capa aah 5-9 Geli © dtiale ee dea Begala iar 28 . 28 24 .00—34.00 
Do a Saha CMe cad ae 5 Cieakea nt eel ti did eats Meee lie 28.63 24 .00—34.00 
HE on oS (RSIS (I. yt tellin didn Sie © Cleat 4 dtd spielen diate 33.92 30.00—37 .00 
ESS UTe Ost senda gle allel ills dale i tl ie aah lh de no ae 33.63 30 .00—37 .00: 
eae Cee ees Shear Set ee eee eee eect le tetas es ol oh 27 .69—36 .65 
ER ATR ee SS CN EE) OSE ROT eh eee taee ewer es 34.69 32 .20—37.85. 
Stablemen 

INNER arg Sie tal cs cin’ u gine gk od 4 apes vO oF El a es ee 
ee ee SA ee Pn cates got t ne Shaw owns 24.82 23 .76—28 . 00 
ee nr EWe mT A eee kr el a rst ee elt he te 25.92 22 .70—29.48 
Deere tea sk eee er eS eee ei tal cea oca eee 26.11 22 .70—29 .48 
Ser eae Eee a eee eee TLE LORE Rew eee es ote cart 29.04 24 .48—33.50 
BE ce outs Bure kes” > USERS ly lll Ulli diel steal ial dines a a> cage 29.45 27 .95—32.50 

Pag hy ga pte e » ARG ke i Sis dlne-ee ier ibe een inom nina 27.09 25.90—29.50 
Dre rmemermniiceme <6.) Be ee er ee eo at 28.94 25.39-—32.20 


(a) Rates shown include commission on sales. 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 








Occupation and Locality 


Dairy Products—Concluded 


Stationary Engineers 


Gatiadi ee eee? bs Sa Sat? ABO 1 oN GA CRs ae 8 m8 A Da ss Oe ele 


eer erererer eevee er eee eee eee eee ere eee ere eee ee ee 


ere) Tees Re We AS RRS AE ti RN Py tt a rar mR ey i! 


oeoereer eer eer eee eo eer e eee eevee ees eevee ee eee eee eee eee 


concert ot ae wae SYNE eS Sy 45 + OO eG se ne ene FE eS ee 


ooecereereererer ee ee eee ee eee oe eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


Crewe ce CHK CFC OSCE H eR Se ReHet eae eee s @ F' 4 @ 6 6 2 


ee 


CENA pee, |. A MR ne he ole acc PROM OUR ee Ue eee 


eevee e eee eee ee ee eer ere eee eee eer ee eee eee ee ee 


RO ORC sre 2): cM ME. 4s Be es Ee Om Ab es Aen we Sie ue BAe 


Montreal 


eooeveeoeere eee ere eer e eee ee ee eee eo ee wee wee we we eww we 


Aart andes. boc sk ARO «ROME EC RORIOE, ccdealkcueedveeeuces 


oeoeeoe eee eee eee eer ee eee see ee ee ee ew eee ee eee eee ee ee & © 


os e' 6 6 16 aw See O06: 61s (ere Oe 6 Oey 2 6) Be 8 Oe DB) ce 60'S: ee) 810) Ww @. w]e le 


i) 


Pe Re 5 ne: I lah) A Oe ah renee. > i Be 


eeor ere ee tee oe eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eevee 


Ce 


EIACOEIG 1e,, 2 Re een teres oa ace ce ee 


i 


Meat Products 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 


ee 


i 


Average Range 
Ut ay Sg a ee ee ie AGSESIAS SSeS 
NSrItINe Pry Wines. .ay «6 Ay as okra dv ee cae 46.3 45-50 
COC oe oak gee cee ns Rina SM Rs ork is 48.9 48-54 
Criteria = acet) 2 wero), bt See PEAT oe S28 45.9 45-48 
ee ei ON oy MBL ISSN TAS EONS S ES 45.5 45-48 
Daenmrcnewanl s+ sere: o. AVS RSR TEES hea Ss 45.2 45-48 
PRE Ab ss Me os AE ERAS SILI SESS SRE: 44.8 40-48 
Britisne col Ge bige eee ACSA AAS SLIPS RESTS: MA SESS SSI 
Boners 
Cangas) erik CAN SPM 2 Beg he ny one kos apa ai wnat holes ee: 
SCHOOL er, Py 5 ee, cl AOR EET eee ee LN SOS Re CALNE SEN, 
RN Ete € x5 PORE os MEI OE SES PISTONS OS OPIS 2 4 Beg SAN ES Se 
Mita we APPL P LT LSS PISIT IPR RTRs Cae ee 
St: = ts eee ss ae Penn ee east iseear ey sors ss 39; 
WEA ORC Nc APA sera Ras Se eesseN st ese sac sad. 
SEG RA ICCA POM eRe TAP ete ee re RR eT Poot eo Ry 
PTD OLG Pee, LO PEs iP STA SALE IRL I SLES ISR SSCA TEE ERS 
Brivis Coline odin) eed yo ceeere teen deere oaeieeane 


Average 
Wage Rate 


per Week 


Range of 
Rates per 
Week 


oe ee eee eee eevee 


ee 


32. 31—35.77 


per Hour 


ce eee eee eee eee 


ol 


Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Meat Products—Continued 
Casing Makers 
BRN Stee ek, 2 I Se RR i al oe yg S yig tS... . bow 256%00 ae 
SE AOE GEER AWA oe ep sie er RA boa? oa oe R ew EY bed Pee By i .o7 — .84 
Dihomiteal 079M... de. of PD ae Se, 7 Lt ag ea a eae .78 68 — .84 
Co Eee pe Sa, BE re: ah on) Pe ee .80 70 — .89 
TEE 5 cs a > 8s PR os I Fo he ha oh kw hb lS Dee . 84 78 — .89 
eR ON a a a i'n gig .78 70 — .86 
aie MRSC eR ee Re i Ry i oe ee Oi wit Soe + . 76 70 — .84 
aN SO ce Ni as i ep Sedu pl an BOE .79 74 — .84 
es Re ed ho ors a i lc ei oad 6 SNe eH eee .83 77 — .88 
Coolers and Freezers 
TT SM PE TT tee ee Sg aie ae oe Gk gee ea § Lk ck nike uneit ae o: 
ae iM rR ht es cae cle Gin as) Gs 5,0 alate wa sels ars .69 .of — .82 
OU 5 MERE OUR a hr ee a EE ioe & bE hk a 8 RVR .74 62 — .82 
eee ete 08 ye, ee OE eae Ae OG ag S15) is RLSTE 6 la sel Wit .81 74 — .90 
PGTGIIUO 58. PR, OR hE oo BRO . TRANS «2 AIS eta «Sooners . 82 78 — .90 
ee Nt ee etre A tasks cack <5 a aot a tthe ee e'e .76 68 — .8&4 
TT OOS Wine raperenrsens — aghast er at ala ed eam a mers .74 — .86 
ety AE ie a CREE A Te © ais, ae ae Re ee we Oe a5, .64 — .82 
ee AVN IT) i 5 Ae Rs ccc gee hcsiny Sigg tegiaola sien Kachin x lare oes .80 79 — .82 
Curers and Cellarmen 
a ee! eh sls. 64s a ie eiveini SR oats Ss ee ee eee 
hp Lp ie cath tg Legg) sls co RUPP GREE, bape pbtslips belles hal tpl tpe eed teint hed ele AUR eee .66 .50 — .83 
2g Ohne A BRET arpa 0 weirs telardinc se dh aglir dara sete iil drow Wetec aE .74 .62 — .84 
Pe SAE Sia te nk SPR Gy ili ee eel ied ae ee eee aes ee alien steeds 74 65 — .82 
eer eee re roe seers ss ret facet one hires rtees sie .78 .60 — .90 
oh 2. ee Oe ee sheet ee oes 5. eee . 84 .80 — .91 
Mianivona:: t.. 22 bee i eit lng teeta euty ety tate By Shey Rede tere Y 82 75 64 — .90 
ES EEO oo lg AIRDRIE A Ble pte Rabi ea shel ae Arla a cba aM a 78 72 — .84 
eS ee RRS. oe AE, OE TE Ie a ioe ae arg al 1 ieee Rear area ei 80 74 — .88 
WEP: GAIL TE UTES ced Rey 6 SoS -dibinali lillie led dil y-6(G die Eels BAR ae aa 83 78 — .88 
General Butchers (including Slaughterers ) 
Ce eT OSPR ooo PS CO POAC res Es ONE ens AS A ee ae +. 
DAATUIEIS F LOVINICORE SPATS FREE EEL EE ER EEO hea be FE PENG ES .70 50 — .92 
hot poy a on ee Cree errr See ee ee ee ee ee ee eae eee ee .8l 66 — .93 
NT OMUTOGL bh 2 es. Soo ae eee 8 8 hed REPRE IG Chee fern eA 81 66 — .93 
CREO ce Te ee TEER 8 2 LER EEE ELEM EEE ATS PCE OEE 84 68 —1.00 
OO OO, CR LE AE OLE ESAT EP EAREEERS CFESA LTE: .92 80 —1.06 
ACS BRN LON La fee P aE CE OR ER ETHER TREAT EERE RO .88 77 —1.00 
A MO WAIL, OR REE OLEEELEEAAPTRR REP CEN bo FAR SE TD .83 74 — .98 
Aly al) Jee aes CPE PPP RSS PORES ES Seer S Pere eee eee eee .87 77 — .95 
BUSI OLED IGS nl aoe ATTA TEAL ERED TERIA CRS SOE EET: .90 78 —1.05 
Motor Truck Drivers 
CR en A APY PREIS OC OE CO OE OO OS Lae’ 81 <8 es 
ee eee i ei ge daa ag eR ae ae We .638 — .90 
Ree 2) Tee. rare ter PON eS Oe ae ease wales M7 - .63 — .90 
ere HU AES Pk bei de Be ok ol Oe ale dial Signed .80 58 — .92 
BT NR ER REDO SER PE ene en Pee OE ee ore ear ran 87 68 — .98 
ees SS ee | RS Sere ee eee eer re . 84 70 — .91 
Cae at ne ee es en wn ak SARA ANS CRA .76 .58 — .87 
eam a ot aia 5 Sa Ra ae ah Rl .85 .79 — .938 
ree GIT AAMC hae on ss eh aera Vu wale 86 79 — .90 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Meat Products—Continued 
Packers 
OAC E Uc fs SiO Ree} SO St Dr ae oe a tea ts NER eee Ay ahetete eee 
nn ee eee eee ee ee Ce Sr aa a 81 15 — .85 
Montreal 22. Bric... Pale ere a eee ie ee hee eles ae als ee Neg Gs 81 /7T5'— .95 
Os ane ee ee ee ee ee ea aid 67 541, 78 
Ma ritoba 5.2 BPs as Pateleletetate eis wiv 's lal v alelale ls 8's viele seuss 65 60 — .76 
DASKATEHOWAM . s Pde. Easel eis eee eWeek v's vie elas 88 v's Wise els 74 .66 — .84 
i gh a eee Ad Cee eee Eee cece Pee re Let 73 166" N79 
TSTTeISle COMMING Ho PEEP EER CCRT E RV COC NN VERN ONAN 83 79 — .86 
Sausage Makers, Male 
BN STS 8 lec RNR PIAL Ey Saris SRR De a ard oh rh ol es ip Ded a Deen Meaieac SMe ve ee eae 
entice © MOVING... ss Ss ose et et eet eme tee Teese een te oes .63 :00 \=—".50 
Rat ses ae oes + Bek ee ee Cee hee ee kts ee te ees 72 00 = $52 
DECURUROUL Te o's aw Hs dee Nee Le eT tierce ee nie ete woke me Jf er goal 
SA ahs os ee aa es eke ah ie tite Te Tes etree ORE ee eee ee te 16 OU", oo 
OT Ee ie ce oe iy bes het REE eae ee ee ae ee WG aS fe ate 
EON A NEE EAs 50 hae Meet ht ot ne ts eee eo oe mine eee 81 00, tr a 
POS AUC ROWAN: mae ap iis ka Set ee oe tt faa ta ts et eee eee 17 74 — .81 
PDT thas vse ds iv Guha 's Rn eteree see mes Ts Neer ee eke eae 19 Ce ee 
Sritish Conmbia rs. s5...A Fee SO LTT eR eee eae 8" 72 = 87 
Sausage Makers, Female 
BE aI SE SA TRAE SG Ia Weber tie tink Abia Iii Nils bet Reena ok aes 8 Oe” Lie ee ee 
Pein FT LOVINGOR LY 2 «1. Aas ke wke so Aca GOR Bieia bwin oe ee .50 34 — .65 
SMEs A a, MES oo, Ay. ae cask ain eae pe eece ae ee oe oa .45 — .60 
UE REE > © Ss Ib COGN Slee PERS arti TEL chit Pagal aetalt eat theta stetetiade Eye 45 — .60 
CUINCOMI AMC AAR ede NM ase ae Cnbiag up mia EER eon .58 45 — .68 
LOEGILY SAS). MEIC RS chats oe PROS TEE OUIAEE CAME ae EE OM .63 59 — .70 
BTAUiCmay 4 Ee. Be ela a. god ak 6 w hab bn WIRE wee .60 50 —. .65 
PAS STOO WE. so MEROTNG os Bo ERE Oc Uae Se WEN ce eke eUeEe .64 62 — .67 
mAiberiae: o)1os. . See led Memerete . oc oc sk ecb ence eka’ .63 52 — .67 
POLICE A OME Le te. See Cee: 6 Ec aa OU Re REE EET OLeEe .58 49 — .67 
Shippers 
CABRINI. LTO TIO osc oda lak dele adnanaiens:s MUU: thaivokt ocabtitall .. 
Tantei) PROVING... oc ons do ce hia awann ann naam Coe on os: eee 74 55 — .79 
Cc, Ae Ca ¢ SCR en nna: © FS ae He Ra £3 65 — .83 
Nihorreeal |. s 5 BB bork odoananiennunaktanue s Geted vei eee 74 65 — .83 
Oita... Bon. ohm AA dick Sauna ncn «Ue ss, ee eh 58 — .90 
POIRLO,. A 5 CE ks <de bhanencccacunaks ome el ca ee 81 64 — .90 
RTL Ne ere IMR 1S, bn Wb Cee Am nhc oe cs ene aa. 72 — .87 
Pane ee wt Sc eee oc AL ee be Pe Te Lee ee ae ee ca 63 — .86 
ce 5. anal Roane, DOLL Miemne FOUL IE 97 Pint Le 2 Bigeye uci a trees pean gee ae aH 69 — .84 
Brite Ontos es 2c Mle 1 cae hee oe ONT eek Dee .85 79 — .91 
; Trimmers 
Cann eres 3). sks i. ewes oe Rita tale oleate ald leita eds Tes dh 5c 
Quepeeemontreak only) <hr cree fees aeons eee ano ww ews . 76 .71 — .84 
NERO cc 1 6 oA CREAMS L TO REA RAE RR Lah 78 .69 — .89 
"Parone: (kis NB rn el ili abl is oy a ee .87 78 — .95 
INT RTTGOR Pt a3 PRR 6% Care ho wee oe wl a we ee .82 70 — .90 
Saad ere Wad) 5 AEN kites. (e's Ret retina wl tt ali allan ale ia aoa 74 .68 — .79 
JUL gt, ee SN, 2 Ce ee ne te ere ear ae eee se) .78 .74 — .82 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 

per Hour Hour 

$ $ 
Meat Products—Concluded 
Lard Makers 
pie le iy wei hee: fuged ca. lak bilge ve pe. Gi ate Aa Ne et | a ee ne & eect 

Praiciine ETOVINCcS. .’.”.. 1 BaaDB. ote OD soca cer ene eecccgee .78 .50 — .92 
coh BWR Spl aed teat: MEO AE clagite? oo” "altars a daa a ae aa ae .73 .62 — .85 
Drrcweerent. a. es.) es Ec goles oe ote es bee 8 Bo 68 — .82 
ee ee, fe, Me MRR al eas a coo oko bo ple .83 72 — .93 
owt GEL SIE Rape 9 ele ledge, ah 8 Nel aka i | ait elle oy ee eee aa al 87 80 — .93 
ORE ee eee icra ites ache bi cine tel ole ss ace oe .85 77 — .93 
ASIA DOTO MOTE cic. 2s ids. Soo Bb dR win wie Gk ode ak 6 ELE ETE TE .78 74 — .86 
PU ange Manian 9 SERS BR. lac agen snaps ARTE A gt Ach ke Rng aa ea .83 80 — .87 
er etal, COUN EIS = ores hie etree ere te Wate whe 'v'n a oe Pelee te .83 77 — .91 


Table V—(i2) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS 





Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
eR mT ea HM ee ee os 0g hl endo dion wd Ad Ha woke Ons 46.9 44-50 
Canada 
CR IE eR EC ee ae et ee as ae em + ot Reba eeees .92 
ee ee es he ree se bk ek Cee ae «ne eae eeeiie .93 
Es gos COM Ma es 9 REE Ts chili tila nil hei ae ny aa a EMEC SA OPnAa moa UMS SD: .97 
CEOS ge beateahwcle yale Aoig. hdl tl Gane agate ie 2 ney On CaP err rTT Se ee 
ENC TL: Pee ene ee en ee ee ee LS On rr .95 
BOC AC mins, CENCE 6 oo 57 piece Kiccnrs wee pe wale rete Ao oe ee} as oe ele .83 
BEE ATG Pe STE, Sd hen ra ee a nee EAN - . 83 
PatEe OMNCOEMEE SEG So ces se srs oreponien « » « Beem hs oo Sos 50 = 8 2 Ge .93 
aie A OMe ee be ak caus ea Sy Siietirates CaaireraaeR: © .95 
eM MRE Se TS. cece ss a cake ee) +s SE aie 2 + SR Re oo 8 done an acts 84 
SRO ER EY 7 MRC i lia acts 8 eines hae «MMe Me so a cadet a's oc» ye 8 9 ie .96 
Race SM aE i AE a se sale ans ooo) ec bie Geta aee Ses ape geen aes «OR «= eas 92 
Re curaen Cclas OOTY Ee cs em se os <8 RS Se 6 ss See ace > 0 shee sai eed 90(a) 
TE eS ROTO CIHIEES te es ee vk Cue ees oo valde als Wale 416 ache aie = .94(a) 
Br ie os a > oop le 9 le gt bgty Ra Wh wenn mse aie .92(a) 
Open Hearth Second Ladlemen.............5..... + « @WOUONMRM, 2... ee eee ees .95(a) 
Pe Ot RE le i cae 0 5 hoe ORS ae ew eeu a> an wae 1.06(a) 
eg "7 Ee» i NE, Spill aisha nL anne Ime e Later errieie rier 1.18 





(a) Rate based on data from basic steel plants only. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Dandie cc. shad. Mec ecs Gyeeeebewnrse seers 46:6.) ss.010¢} 
Maritime Provineces.......ccsscceeess5ese543 46.5 44-54 
QUbEC... ba Bbc ccs danas eaeavsrnesayes 49.5 44-55 i 
Ornrtarigs «hc Bs. Geena eee et eee 46.0 44-48 
Prairie’ Provinces?:. .... desiccessrasesszess 44.5 40-50 
ritisn Columbig@:...... dscvesscdxsesvsayse 41.6 40-44 
Blacksmiths 
Ganada........4- patent: Sie SAS Nhe eee mnt eae ae BAS fle, nee 
PAUSINOUEZOUIROOS. coos SONS os Ee eRe ab ae ae sk GEER GORE 88 .85 — .95 
SIME Eke a's cles saa 5.0 e Fl We WR. RIAs Gino fo Shag oe er es .65 — .85 
A Cae ke er ee Hi Ce tah, eel, emis Ai aie iar ates oar . 80 60 — .95 
Prete PTOvVinees 10)... ba oe oes Gee Ye Bb eh ob st eee ves ER . 86 .72 — .99 
British Columbia. .. avswacsegsd. 2Rt CIA. WTS LE -o 1.10 1.00 —1.15 
Chippers and Grinders 
(fei ged ee ee ee cae eee 2 tee ee Eee | YP Ree 2 eee ge ees eae 
SERS Be eal ic ad A toss aati Holy 5 Sate eee Oe ee On ee ee «ee .65 53 — .82 
AUT 2 OE ae SE SE PET Rae, oR ACTS TON .78 71 — .82 
CJOLOTIO. bcs. s Oe MITE, CRUE. gcc du vcnusules av of .74 60 — .88 
ae Git: NS eh a en ee ye wre Lr, ele Cae SE UNITS me 3 69 — .90 
rae Pere Grae. ts. a os 44% aaah a Rs ie ee .63 62 — .65 
STivionr Uma os cs ood Oe aC OA OTC CTO Eta CART ee 96 85 —1.00 
Coremakers 
BOTY Catt ae Sepals aes (VE Nie ng Menta Tach AN Aly SRA dae ict Ma hte tecis ot, t At Mtge OO ES re ate 5 
POT ae EPO VLOGS oc oe sic 2a ke BE KK OR PE Ree CEE . 86 .80 — .92 
1S 0 a8 tesla 2 dain ameplin trial holy ah ent Malar, Ane ati Sp aelere Rapaly Seed ee lain i, | .78 .59 — .97 
pCO Rp ale rR aera We a ate a a Ral tp Rely Soh at Nil hy Mid 94 .75 —1.06 
RENE 6 een are WR ee Ore oye EO OI tee oe 86 .68 —1.03 
IRC Ser gait Oo hiss aed so i, Reha URN ee .93 78 —1.00 
Ermiriorrovinces,..°.*." Rapepees. ee nee .83 64 —1.02 
eee Liars; CHOUETst a i, oe eT. AT tte ee etn eens ee ee i135 1.06 —1.15 
Labourers 
Canada or ee UREA ARLE Ree tee eh yl be nae, A 
Trericite FP POviiees) tt! AAAI SRI CUA AREY OT ee EOE Se .60 .50 — .67 
CRIEDEET FON ASAT ENS TENGEN OOS S 2 UREN ATELY ETD 88 Cae EES wits .46 — .64 
AAEM cs) eat ae A Ahh AREAS RSA) 2 .62 .47 — .70 
CoaTIO. © ots tS CURL UR UECAEL EA Eee eeereen ee beer ere ee, .66 55 — .77 
TOTOVEO TS ANSE HT Cee eA CARRE ODE ERA LTT CERNE SE 8 te Oe ED .73 65 — .83 
Ame Vig @ Rok gins ti AE Oa EA ORT TA ROAR AAS .64 55 — .73 
Bertin CISTI ia AR” © ee coer eA 9? Oe Se ae ee .79 65 — .85 
Machinists 
CAVES te OEE AD "720 0.5.5 07 20 oF oS Be ee gy tes ne, 68 8 Oe SU 1 le thew ieee ss 
Weatetitne: Prov iiees cso ce es ce et a Sos St oe stele eee .85 .70 — .95 
CRE EAE a. sntvi-cnnsninisnaicolentonisdinnselnictenceiemnesinlibinoniinintiniedietienneireeiinipinidl .88 .72 —1.03 
SCO 5 giclee 5 see ricwsz i aa a ee .92 .75 —1.12 
STRIP hen eis spate ct des) pc Rl eee eke OE .82 .67 — .95 
SAPO UGEY 4s 5 do 2 seach can odbc Warhead Sect ea al eR .89 80 — .95 
eg oh 1c U1 SA an a ee Ee Me Tee RE Oo A en eee || .87 73 —1.02 
Brash Cori pig ne  te etayy Aa nsehs ah a oslen ta he eee 1 i 1.00 —1.20 


~~ 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products—Concluded 
Machinist's Helpers 
een 8 oe ree ee ee eS © Moa kn 6B an 4 4 6 288 € s,s Ald WAM MP te ral 
Pere COG ee et cen hc oo es wl eh eS .58 .40 — .85 
oe gly! DEES lI Sl da Aaa dia ly 2 ie le Aa a ea eG .60 .44 — .70 
PP oe 3). a een ree ane eer ste tat eee £63 .57 — .70 
ae ln gtk ye 4 ent RRM de rp sl Aide tel, 2 epg a all ee .67 .60 — .75 
ere rere rn ee re Pr en ee ee ees 66 60 — .77 
pepo dg Oaks CREEL. bs waleMlom Aiea | dil tell: Ello edlctat Aly Ae et ae ite ela re Sr eee cokk 
Moulders 
A ee ret mer ee acne CLs «sa 4 ea aroha are OT eee 
PE em ET OVI en MD ee hal SES oe gc ae aoe oie shu elaia/ oie 8 . 86 .65 — .95 
OPV hs ccna AMR Seen POE OO he TOE cc ewe eee e eee .82 .58 —1.05 
ORE) eet GMI Pe ey fab oa v oo wee ss elanes .99 .80 —1.22 
CR ee ac se sae es ene ee on .91 .70 —1.20 
PEREGO Me re ne ee can ae ec wins % ugg bib o's ous hw ab 1.03 85 —1.30 
Prairie Prowinces: .. Pe he Fe ee eg Newsies . 86 74 —1.02 
RE ne ops sb die bee esis +. gO. o orar ans 1.10 1.00 —1.15 
Moulder’s Helpers 
a Oe ee pee 65" 1), veep sc. 
Maritiine BProvindes). <M. corre eee ee ee ce ee peseeres . 66 .60 — .72 
i 38 Me i te oe a ee de eee e eee .60 .48 — .70 
(i 18S elie edged ddl. 7 galec ella onl sia eset fh iar AR ASEAR SE SALA RADY Deke ie ba S700 * a es ees 
ENS CORRS geaedhde tetnn e: Lab-en lll pi aegle ie a aaa aaanIMM IE SSS, .63 .56 — .75 
eee a ey Os ee oN oy a a pce wees .75 65 — .85 
ey | ge Parte. Cuquhedlalirdh, el cp Cantina ot el ark Ai aaa aan RAR ripe .65 60 — .77 
ame nn OVER MSIE et nso oa Wa eae g era p ee 89 86 — .96 
Patternmakers 
aaa 2) Me. 0 GAN ON TRE Co bt Fe wa We OS OREE EES RERUNS DEOOMIMOE E OFA. od 
PRAT V EI, BPOVIMCCOK «0 5.5.05 50 04 4004.5 BH ON WHA HONW ORS 0 BO 88 . 86 .73 — .95 
aeeer ora cng Caran arare aa Brea aa i PA eae aa .88 .63 —1.07 
Tore | See, La hE no ne Rene EE 20 8 Te 1.03 .89 —1.20 
LOS eR Se ae cP rep eene eee steerer .97 .76 —1.25 
ig Pel giles. i ee ea et ee ee eee ce 93 78 —1.04 
BritigeColtm bideete tiated hace hivs cscs cea cee cvenne sd boas 1.00 —1.31 
Machinery (Other than Electrical) 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
a Sg ee ca chaat i 7 ge eles 
POCO’ ek See ee yA rE 47.3 423-55 
OULATION. B.S OTR es nies 45.8 40 -50 
rare ProVinCOGe a, do Ad « «x sive ees eae ee ws 45.4 40 -50 
artis gC SITS. ws 5 Bas vo uc wale caaleeatess 42.5 40 —44 
Assemblers 
COAG. Wi ir Eso. Soe oon o 6) io 00 pape 5 noo SO ry nn Pe eee Sele 
Oe ee, ee ee or .68 52 — .85 
ee ee, a Serer ee ee ee eeRENe TCT eT .67 50 — .85 
oe SE ey SP Peer rere rere Ree Tec ees: Beis 56 — .95 
Ce et Oe Se a ee ee ee ee ee ee ec .82 .68 —1.00 
ee as gie: SS ee  e e e ee oc ee .65 .57 — .80 


po CaN aly) | i ee eee ee .95 .85 —1.04 





Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 
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Machinery (Other than Electrical)—Continued 


Blacksmiths 


CARE... bp 1 Gee «4:6 KER DOE LYS G2 OS Seas SRE .d Gy See 


Chuebees rte. Fete is.o eee eee ee ee ed DEEN SD He hie eS be 


Qusbétas dfn. i os 4 Meee lee tele Cac etig 2. Pe hes os aa ean 


IE RTG a iek cc). OEP. SNR ERE * te bake wes ee eee 


fics RO a, a eae “ERA KAUEER LEE REEL ERE REC ERA RRA 


APRS. Fy <M ors Bias cueranihids wrists oiesainies seat abe biptiataen a Rialakaae pea 


nencn Previiees, oe he as ee See 


EPUB OG, cor hehe tie Le Se aes er cue ne TS Gece Set a ae 


hc RG MERRIER AEP ERIR E ANIA RA ot eRe TERS ek a ARE Mss At 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


— 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 


soe ec eevee eae ee ee 


oe eer ere eee eee ee 


oe eee eo eee eee ee 


seer eer eere ee ee 


re 


coe eer eee eee ee ee 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Machinery (Other than Electrical)—Concluded 
Welders 
LOTT EN ee eRe pa nc Cea 4) ant, «ech 
Ge Es Beart) be Cae een west RS .89 .62 —1.02 
RIGucrea eee Se ee TOR ORS os ced oe Bawa .97 .85 —1.03 
CINEREA thnk Reh tt eR tals Ser eee ave os .82 .65 —1.00 
Gr OTRO Se SAN tt Re CI a erase pede cea es .90 77 —1.05 
FNC OVC ht Een OR ME Oo sada da tere sia .89 85 — .92 
BAR eee. UML 0 Ft Gn ds de ee Se ny af hw A sla She ve eis sad lS. 1.06 98 —1.15 
Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 


Engines, Boilers, Tanks, Etc. 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 














TUMORS DUAR iM Balai 8M. S26 hn A Gye ii, deere TG Ses ee es 45.8 40-50 
PE IG SBA oc 5 5 Oc en, ee ee a eae 87 
Retr Gres a8 ahi I, Ct Onrede ek ein a LR CURE Ce Oe ee Ee oes .97 
We aac ESRC CUE. CINE RE Fea iss posrcit seinen nasnaste nate No to tsPaige Ge AEN Hasta Ae ha to te Po MENG -e fo te te 91 
EATNG IB OTA 8 ncn Oe << apsebonens tars carebcneeleansne tamenarevanahirane-ie's dU RU RRL, WIR TG Bi .63 
PNET RETA CRIES. Shas ean ninemome sodas viswddesmevamanitesenens tasienrentqeatunbienanatpite tar esarengecleretubatehs .74 
Oe aE OO ESS a , Soe eee eae neal tene Senet a Searcy OME Ree eran .93 
Pee Rg Me Mindy Mine sainces egesesesitales orsmrn ride sams tetiayide RsinMlitetalhe noite eatin 91 
ee aC Ue ce pak ag) ahs So sol chisel ae Mo ww eS OL Ps Ws 1.02 
bi SEN ES: Re IG: quae acento | Sd cae 1.00 
Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Aircraft 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


Canada (Quebec and Ontario)............... 44.8 40-48 
Canada (Quebec and Ontario) 

eM oe we ree re, Pee cect are, wo, 4s & ast ore Oe .90 .77 —1.05 
rR RT sce SR hs te cn ian Slows, 5, vo oa aan oe 8. Sho ae .96 .80 —1.05 
pg TE Eee (ger RPS gle) les oda eli doi beeline ag, TEEPE .93 .75 —1.05 
SE a eM Os le gg eine Wace cian Gee ate a .97 .68 —1.16 
eh io tein sae Wan vo ee Se .88 .78 —1.05 
Milling Machine Operators. 200.2 00988... ec .92 .838 — .99 
se nr in och ai A gies Wise He 6 erm neapa S .92 .80 —1.05 
Te ee et rman rr ko .90 55 —1.05 
eT AU a ka ke te ene 1.05 93 —1.10 
ree eT OTE YY GP Ba a wa cane an nenndnenandame rane aes 89 75 — .99 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
| per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Shipbuilding (Steel Ships) 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
(SC CO Se Said, ae PRI Pee ae So Fa ve AAA ic ecehers 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............ 44.5 44-48 
WIUCUCEML.., hon CM CPS eae Eaabe ined 46.2 44-48 
Ji Oe | ee Perel arate te 45.5 44-48 
BTiS weONGDDIAUh.. ....de2se ceeeans t24ea7 AQek >< s newness 
ey Blacksmiths 
COMPA 5 SESS ABS So CL DI EOE PERE EEE EERE : (a EIA ERS REL 
Nova peotia and New Brunswick. .::2)0.000 6 occ oc dd bo oes sr) [Be Ae ea ees 
(uehecn Mc ceccn sot olde scdiec ec cos) aoe L base womens 91 .90 — .95 
ONAN A Pe ER or oe SRLS ol SO ED LIE Ce OLS Ce * eee, Gr Meee 
British Glam bigest Phi etna elim baited 1-8 — ha ee oe ee tes 
Boilermakers 
OR ER ORE ha: «Meme Lie a PR Ek ial cag ai eect rard create OBS OD. nee 
Nova ,seotisa and New Brunswiek 5606s i cx an xa0 os cee cans hk) wae aetna Piranen: frag gh 
QUEDCRia re at Gs tae Cre be a ks eae kh ON eae 91 .90 — .95 
Ci eehia 8 Lee come nr ete ERED OEE Boe Oe eT OG" E.Be. nr eee 
BPG GUM DISES. ois os ko sw oa, Ieee. 1B ok, RRO: . 
Chippers and Caulkers 
CORTVACNEE o Mehg Se eet eke Me ee ee eects iy MA NO el 97... ue erople a... 
Nova Scotia and New. Brunswiek...Accc4ncch440 oe ae 05. |b - eyayocdack >: : 
CECE: Tat ee ee se os tr Nyt aoe eee ee EA ER AEE AS Bx) .92 90 — .95 
OT SLE pa PPR MERE E ARAL DEMS ES i AS A ie ee .97 95 —1.00 
Hetise Calum bias: 226 ott he ld ole ca tie hae BASES OS 1.16 1.15 —1.18 
Electricians 
TE SEC RL ERS: RY ECR A RY RINT LE ROE Te NED RRR LENIN jE |, SE Ry PSS Hep EN 
Nova scotia and New Brumawidies ..... <<< .6 n00s6 6 edna wc wees OD A: Uae ies Ue 2 
OG germ RENE CHERRIES TIRING. REINS CHRON ROR EMER ME NR NDR .92 90 — .95 
ES OEE CARE HASAN SURI Saati AID ie DINE IE Nl NE a Sg ig .97 95 —1.00 
Bot eee Oe tn Rael Be ns gs are, dnc ceas lob esiieele eM it ea Ve, hi OR ew eRe 
Heaters 
ATC AMES cc ees Es ei Lo ee bend eee cos ene eae EE: te tha, Patna 
Nova Seotiatand New Brtswick. -.¢..........0.04s0 0 0 SRM ig 8 poeta yes ae eR 
ieee ss cP ck rhe PPT ERAS LL ke OL OIE ETE ES .78 75 — .82 
Oi Pee Pee ee Kanes ee eee ae ne wa Soy erat nr marae .82 80 — .85 
British Columbia: :: 4... of mgs ss Pope: ooo ores cenfcee: ir: a: Peg oO nde 
Holders-On 
COPA OG sc Si, ekg 5 ae hd oo x. 5, 5c hn eh ck GS Bee, CR Pee ae cere 
Nova teotiatand New Brigiswitk... sc. ca inc uss cuumcantouuen te. -: Scena teary oh tee uae 
Mite LE on EM oe on Ee MN Cee ee Meee ee .83 80 — .88 
DRAG Ree kB fete cs ARO Ie En kt Te .87 85 — .90 
yas (Pm 0 EL TRL Sh to eto 2, “oct do alla reiearanten rape aan nee trae int ire, TOR °° T. . . Aleka < 
Labourers 
CaRGdE 9 OB 02 ob he PBB rec Age atined 200d SARE RLO ELD EMR SEE E: 61... .)ceteiutdoaitt::: 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick......¢...ccc.ceccccedcecees 60... 4. 20btedoene. . 
(uiebeee tes GUM cocdacrcesseaborddecesicesseseieteees . 06 55 — .60 
Orbe is che ho MBe ccs cdecaraese sshd eed ataddcd seen seals .60 55 — .65 
PritisiMeGlunbia tA +c. decedadassadsvasvacsssasdavesdseess .79 75 — .85 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Occupation and Locality 


Shipbuilding (Steel Ships)—Concluded 


Machinists 


OS Oe ieee UE ee nw) OPO aS ee ee 


Rio eke cape MRSS PEE ech cee dige AaB) heel egaahea aon yentett trie wade grliony EAs bub mab Pab aaa aa 


Canngarrer rn SUCRE ED UUSEVIRE ss ceerversves recedes verveenrs 


Care, he ee. ec ic OB naa ceecee ne wha ndes 


TE OO Ss cle Oe war ees os swiss woe ee 
ee ae roy ek ia Wei sal wale wd ote tw RO 


eM MOE On lc ida vg! ig te le: kx ca gw Rea im ah Oa Mow, oH Ss 


Ce ee. ee eS AA RATS VAD ES SORES ete ee 


CO WAIR oda c Okc ee as 2 t I, . « FBR i cc wee es 


aia one oils ph wow oy OP peel 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 


myles Ke) © (ute. eer e.'e © 0:6 


oe eee eee eo seve 


oe ere eee eee eee 


eer eee ee oe we ww ow 


ooo es eee eee eo ee 


soe eee eee eee ee 


cee eee ee eee eee 


© © of see 8 0 6 0) G6 8) 6 


see ee ee ee ow oo 


oe eo ee ee ee ee oe 
oe ee ee eo we ew we ww 


oo ee ee ee eee eee 


> biley syle Wate eters le « 6 « 


6 © 6 0 « 6 ORE! 0. 2's 


oeoeer eee eee ee ew 


= 6) 0) 6 See 6 6 65" Sa? & 


2 2: Ow 6 «Oe 8 Bo, (6 Bite. 


Tet Cew os e 8 ee 8S. 


© Oto) oes «eta Caw ee 


oer ereer eee ees ee 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


. Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Motor Vehicies 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canadas (Ontariotonly).i. 2225282 tcrtaneess? 41.3 40-45 
Canada (Ontario only) 

RSET Bar bees ky eho cork clara eee He me ee eae i a 1.03—1.17 
HSCiricla neh. POTTER eee he ae eee 1.20 1.03—1.28 
LEED CLORG SLE aM is dee eta ye alt ave oa vera Rare eee ee 1.09 .98—1.17 
ime ing Opera Camas 5 .iPermetettete eie oiii a ncaa ie ore sx ses Gok oig-aee aa ee 1.10 1.03—1.19 
PAACUIAMLS Ry :Atk > ds KARERE ER RARE AS CORA ARE AEE RERR RS EERE EA 1.13 1.00—1.25 
Dili Eieines ee! pre w, SEPM TSC a ke istwccsseneunoes 1.35 1.03—1.18 
Raineere.and Enasscilersy A) o.5045 son 6 ba Oe Ooh oh COMMER EERE 1.0 1.08—1.18 
PE aE a dwn < RRL OCEEE ES OW CS CRREEMELC CEE UR UR RE EA ROR 1.15 1.13—1.18 
Gee NLSCR EV Or ere. cc dad vs AREA WE ORRUWES ON ENE ERS RAYS ee rf 1.08—1.25 
Tooimakers?. oo. ee oo dl ode he ce oo EE SD ee 1:35 1.15—1.53 
Primmers 7 6s. Ns ko Tiptree Ne ee Oe ao) ag 1.12 1.03—1.17 

Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 

Canada (Ontario URIy li Fiver. Ure trees a8 45.1 40-48 

Canada (Ontario only)— 
ioc Gow | eae | Ol wd ape ene ae ere Le were S .83 71 — .91 
PRPeMOTS, Te BINGICs :.oae be ci cifnan «cleanin Ramee cerita hati .59 .44 — .70 
CSPUCOLS Bs oe eae hie i 3 rl et il ae ee .89 .71 —1.05 
inspectors: Malev 2... ERY eee ee heer aes ae ets aes ye .84 .70 — .98 
inapecrote. Fide... te dees 6 te SESE T Sh ee keane eee ene .56 .46 — .70 
RPADOUTOT ES hs ccs tet cn RAE ee aie ORES AA GS apes 13 .60 — .80 
Puneoire Operators, Malers > cass hth spans he ease ee ee eas . 86 .70 —1.01 
Machine Operators, remase eet is rst rit They bee ee eh a eae s 3 .63 44 — 91 
PACE ISES SE iy creda eh, BON 1. vd GiKOaRVE bt occ wise oC ein, oot ee ae .88 .70 —1.12 
WAM WTIte  SE Be a wks dal ene ae a .89 .70 —1.01 
Toolnigkeras 7: Caasehh ck samen e chee Sh) as ls Ree ay 0 ORE aa 1.08 .86 —1.26 
CCL ae: Carer" oan mnie r er ee mire ies srr urea ee re .90 .80 —1.00 

Stoves, Furnaces, etc. 
SranpARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
PARSUa. 32. tk A Oe eR ee ai 46.4  .. shower 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............ BS NP re ee te 
RCM ck cs ES noe ae ee ea Bee ees 50.3 45-55 
Onn wiore A Ea Me. sy REG oc ok tan he ee 45.3 40-50 
Coremakers 

Ca isc AR as 4h dr ein ods aren Ga ees OER EEA (Be +. Ue ERO RY. . 

1 an Soe Se eee err rr ponerer ry meet pe om tery .58 47 — .64 


PATNA LR 0 Ab waidaw scwcd bkeeenk dkwGk Bae cine ee "85 63/21/19 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 

















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Stoves, Furnaces, etc.—Concluded 
Packers, Craters and Shippers 
Gee, SEO MR ol. a, Sic Wis cccucv ack sbuunscawcct JOO EES Cael soe eee 
NOVA SOCOM AU INNGW- PUDSWIEK « : i es: cece e'e<oraararceerevatatenerevetavaveterare .69 .00 — .83 
PRIN cas ie aL. RNS IM als ote acne side Ged eatin .O¢ .00 — .69 
QREATIOU nacimrauk «++ 1+, 5,- Coit: ~ SEREEI) BE, «papper omstnuur senna eeterarer .67 51 — .79 
Enamellers 
TE OS CTE TRY Ss eho eh ns aoc Ue eden tule dak chirp nar OO ob lik «+e eIOUIOGRA |. O55 
yet Re OC ee Ue Eee a ke Ce ee ee ef . 80 .638 — .90 
ie eet ge eel USS ee ie oc oe ee he ee a eae .59 .538 — .63 
i I ES REE eee Cee ee oe ee eee ean 74 60 — .98 
Labourers 
SS ORL ae SRE 1 EAL le Gat ES Up pen ft ee 1DSe% Dien See... 
Nova Scotia and: New -Brumswieke, « a .cc.cce-cecrese-scorerese+oncr od DRRIOG .55 .50 — .60 
en eT bral A a kos Bs a idl ate so oh 47 .40 — .59 
SE ae Yin TC 8 ey Snail SR RS ei a a cakaate ae .62 55 — .70 
Machinists 
Be RY 8D omer isl aghe) Clay al atta a Aube epee Eee a etna ea Se CON ogee s' ee e 
RT 2 10, tI IRR Tor RG ham E TENS Soc Sa. sigh o dge Bla n> 13 .60 — .90 
Orttavie... .), SIP SBA cece ee OE, DAR My .80 66 — .90 
Moulders 
CTI 6h BAe elec rte el attra la tere tarete a EO EA, ARIE BOO.) Seed eee as 
Nova Scotian and New. Bramswick ¢. «6 isso: sicrcrrerersoecn s wleteretewratens 1.10 .85 —1.30 
RRL OU iach 8 Rott Airc Atak nlbatn Mutat as Mella Mote tata latlaite eitetellaatiela tes 74 .60 — .86 
vig ge Gs ee O'S eed .92 75 —1.05 
Mounters or Assemblers 
RDA ee oes ee Siac tae as ee oa es REEL E SF BB ok rn 6 os FOMIUYOT? UATE 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick....%::2. 022.0 .cccc05e000%0. .79 .59 —1.10 
Quebe@s so iceees os ais CRE ee Oe .70 .55 — .90 
nM tre has aid Sew’ Gael iBig pata) eel Bas a te 60 — .86 
Patternmakers 
Camada | eet SP BO dees ce rete t Hebe hE Oe aE EE ORES 82. ++ oye PPUEY .... 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick...:.... 00000000000 cece ee eee .69 .63 — .76 
113) 6oo kei Aa eRe ie Pe Pe Se eo .78 .69 — .88 
Ontario: 4... ss dette eet ct beh t be een eee Es .87 .77 — .95 
Polishers 
Canna. Fer ee Oe ae Fo PPI 2 LEE OOP BOE EEE ESET P FASO F MOOS | 
New Brunswick 7%)... lie be fo hk oe oe EEO E EOE EES .74 .60 — .84 
CUCDECE Sook iS RR ohn ee EE ee Be OLESEN .63 .50 — .80 
ONUATIO SP ee he re is PREM EOE MEE EO OEE OME MEME Me 74 60 — .85 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Oi snk ea Oe ee ee or nee OT4. 2 ste o ee, Se 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.............. PEEP EO EOOE CLEA 77 .62 — .95 
Liter Aaa See 9. eens Hn Pra Rae et ee en aaa .58 ..,48'— .77 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


ad 
oe lllllllleeeeeaEaeaeaaas®s®«®«®«®@Qg®=SSSSS S559 omo—o—m,”_—_—_0_—0__—_— or 


Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
LEAL RE LOA AE LAME MAS AINA en ame elon Se ee Raa! AES 
$ . 
Agricultural Machinery 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Cm Oi! 08.122 GR. He Reb Rete oki Deuoeeorbie bins eee 45.6 44-60 
Canada (a) 
Pei SEL ae ae ko bid oh eee w Whine hae Oo he ee bee ee oS ae 74 
TRS CROURE. oo Fs RK EE OU OW ORS Je Ve oa ow doe eS eeeeeene Re yee hoe .85 
etlnete FS. Soe wc Eke ebeev bind oo cc oeueee eawe rere eee eee .66 
Macitad Operatets (Metal) no lens cer cces serevrervrus dence peer dle eee 87 
Ee CLS Soc MEL. c Gao Re lecudiabe Or cwwbuseeceeewieeeei al tie abo oes .82 
owns Bee s.r eb ous oy be Owls Kove nr ree b wet ewe eee .98 
AREER IUE., EOMROUORE ih cs ew co div oe RRuaeh oa ee ee cle eee EEE © © > AEWA sce 74 
Pebterniia BONS 4.5 fica kd Gh noc ooo be Ran geo Kee Sees mete tS ee fo oor 1.02 
ine CADRE PV VORTOES « .iBuw cc cewo ced ees obh Oa epuee ree eee rr ee ayes oe .80 
Siippersend. Paphers....decsepeeectusre cb eb eeee ve cous Cob er es Sprays .80 
Woodworking Machine Operators. .........- wee eee ovina n ROPWRER EEL WOE bare wil .70 


i 


(a) Mostly Quebec and Ontario. 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canmeten Wate Sock. Bo ios cp hai css eee s aT Oe | 
Qnebetrs: Barret sic de bie cd 844 be ye dees 46.0 44-49 
bam Oo Ni ce, CM ite alge shea 44.7 40-48 
Pesivie-PPovineeee... dials ocd cock udua des 44,7 44-47 
Pristina olum iat. Wade le ok ck ek os eka 41.2 40-44 
Labourers 
Cae Be. ie ik ge LG sete ak ORR ER eee Cea oe 1 an Pee roe Or ae 
Quebec. (Moentreal.only) (Pini hns co. oa b eek cadencaeet eee eens .68 .67 — .72 
Ontario: Sick. Bsns oy ee tk GO ee ee eed rit .50 — .67 
CLES Be ME ons, MeO om Bieta 2d ott Gas tn 59 55 — .6 
PrairipsProyincegtticces., Tretia. Gi os ha cence alee ck 64 55 — .6 
Brits ores os 5 ec i ak a 5 KS aS ee ie 62 62 — .65 
Machine Operators 
Canmgeneh = bo ees oe. en ee eae be Lk ch ee ee E70), Mabe Caete te ae 
Quebeo: ( Montre@only diecast oa a os oo 4 59, AR Wx 6 .68 — .90 
re SE Fe a ee ere ine)” Ty. ebe 5B ee. .76 .65 — .88 
CE REO ee a en es a ee a ee .76 70 — .88 
PPRIPIAN COVINCOSNE : 56 ov eo cicsles cn can a a ee .16 .73 — .83 
Britisn Col@m bigs. oor 8 os ol oe eae ag ee anon ane .79 .70 —1.00 
Machinists 
Oaindass ee ARS yo OR Ce ee ai ead ea ae ee ea -89... J Less stent? 
Quebera(Montreaivonly) . boo. o<s0,2,6:0,0.6,06)0.0,5,016.6 00.555 9 oe .90 .77 — .90 
ee Sele, ERRRIES "SERGI "PAIR IER A IRI ye PORCINE 87 Sie RN .90 .70 —1.03 


—— 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Products—Concluded 
Sheet Metal Workers 
OS CS Is SO EE PRs per <n. lh 5p rr a rr, BOF Bi ee ee Rene lt 
Ducheou Montrealonlyirewits  .. ete bk ke bibs bik .96 .89 —1.05 
ee rte ee ee eee SOS 88S .89 .65 —1.28 
ODOUR EA as. A uy Meee, ee ee eee, ee TE SE REA TERS Vogl .90 75 —1.28 
RRA at MOM ONOES 5 <0 5 Jt os Se ce Oke ee Ee .93 70 —1.17 
ESTER SCONCE aly AR hol ae oe P25 1.00 —1.33 
Sheet Metal Worker’s Helpers 
aT ENN ee eg Res 0 ilies Mets Pes a Ws bw) ea ass 05 ere res tee 
Quchec (Montrediiohlvyy 814; CYR. Pe ea .60 .52 — .67 
EE SS RC” CRESS 2S PRR SERS ee ene rer ae .66 05 — .75 
Ti" VLG Oy - RRR ARR Tt ie Ooo .67 55 — .75 
ORM OIC, a a a hae oa dg Malu bien .59 50 — .73 
Coit et IMA Be ak sg 3c ea Ne 6 whoo vss babs ee aw) .78 70 — .97 
Shippers 
EE oe eng alacant gel PL Oke SANE rte ale ae a Spe ose A oR i ose i aA. ae oS ec 
wuenec:{ Montreal only) 0.0505 054.2555 5521s. cl ae ots SoD .52 — .89 
ng ONES Sei ape On Bea Sooke (CR Iie Se Ate Abie oat os: 3 am eet Ay ii .60 — .81 
OR ee eee. foe ee SOL ERY LEN TOR Sy: Mee be Ae ee Sets 81 73 — .838 
raion Toren 2 te eee eer eee ssa home ees eee .69 62 — .81 
ELE SC I MIDIa TY, 61% BESTS Teeter er ire etree ge 78 63 — .89 
Welders 
We EN ee re en dan coe eatlaciee sage ne eee PSS: W lee ae Gea ee 
Bileea i MA OLECOL ONLY ie cic 5 dip ev bod ko anepa pe Ode seen . 86 .72 —1.07 
ig oe OES IN OR ane A ee PD eM rac = .89 .71 — .98 
BS PIs CS ae a ek kt 2 og alae aleaiee .90 75 — .98 
I OE OT Se ea gp cial agen! as ad OC .80 70 — .90 
ae ee OMIM hc. Bs No ik bio da d Adina Sigs aa KOK ARO 1.02 1.00 —1.15 
Table V—(13) TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canada (Quebec and Ontario) .............. 48.0 44-55 
Canada (Quebec and Ontario) 
Cigar Banders and Wrappers, Female.....................-+- 44 - 139, — 750 
ea RMT hr yo cru ic sid ae salam, scabs, nce, & ome oe .56 35 — .71 
OR EO eee cg clits ote sin (a ins Sieckin wd e060 'o pa me .53 .388 — .64 
a ea ere, PORN AIG . oi ks ik x Keli dpe 05 2 oe debe Sips 43 .383 — .60 
Packers, Civarctic, Femase rte cose ca cui cee cee nee eee eee .40 .28 — .50 
Fh RN Foie ec ec cha ee nb: winless wisp eh opera .45 .37 — .50 
Packersssl GbaccealeCmale. . ow. cn cee eet cn eet 1s BOER .39 .384 — .54 
NNT OE CREE A ec lig, gk: opie aco: win Ios aed s, Fea nie, Rehe* 42 .32 — .46 
GS iI TI seo sg as i og os, «6 win. 4 bya acn mcs, ag sga eat .O0 .388 — .71 
BGR LP Ce teams FOTNAIC 5.5 «cos 6 6 so oo te nee tons ee gee AO 45 .387 — .54 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES 











Average Range * of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Brewery Products : 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
lata Oe ee oaks eee 5 aac eacenas te ae eens Ee ai 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............ 47.6 44-54 
LINGO, 0 Ess MME We Pao oS ek et Ee eta i ars 48.0 44-48 
CATR. Lec ce Ws a ee ae ee eee 42.6 40-48 
Praia P posinceen.'s.... Pee cual aac sown 42.6 40-48 
ERT CISTI USM RNEMTNIDSL 5 5 och. ond) Manav scveaies ep csdusne- sh eedahab ees BO ct deka oe 
Botilers 
CII bic co AIR ach sc aceoianeetoy anncnecth ane) Bee gad ai nelectaaeeen hte ib Oo. +e hago Oe nk es 
Novatscotia and ‘New. Brunswick... smicacrsonnnnnenedenaaes .54 .50 — .60 
TIE BTA... g RG vase pa ce idihis- age deal daeineaaenirem ana bianged ay eats eee .65 .57 — .72 
ore BI 0, YY ARE... wadeesecnciarnedeas date aedadin a tipeerne thd par doreannene . 86 77 — .93 
Pees TPC IIW so. e.c \etesnediesnan Sinn eah chcncubuoknnchanle ncn Wael eecbanpieors hed eaae .76 60 — .94 
British Ooh Hiawhine SARE... «ic ecevavercnensdere-e serait o ARIRISS 91 84 — .94 
Cellarmen 
Cs EPI Ge aa, SO th cera lag oc Mae abies Taian eur! RC sf Seta ty AN EY ie”, ane ae BROCE She 
Novawncotia-and iNew. BDrinswick 5.256 Se Se ree ees .60 55 — .65 
Cire ima IM tere Otiay Ve 0) orci os, sia. sepa Masel owiehe via « bee aahaenabie oe A Tee OR err ae 
CWA GIEO He PB Fete ac 5 RE Secitd 6 sume Gees cameadaston ae te MeL oc Lace . 86 .73 — .93 
Prairie Prayinces fear BAe, JR non koe a he oc Ss eee 84 70 — .96 
Pitioh. Cobia 5 os cies 6 & Sloe Ree te es le ee ee 93 84 — .98 
Coopers 
Cpa ies AR ean teaead doe adda ares cee eee pee Oe ne HORMONA 
QOuebes (Montreal OM]Y) |. cnc ecccearecvscap netecotnagenest .93 .83 —1.00 
Chrbanty 3.5. BARR. deca renedaaanaandneR ene eer sa cA mee .99 .88 —1.10 
Pisie: Broyinees: 2240 ode ticadd taeda dtd ban Pee eee eed . 80 .60 — .98 
Price: GORDI: + ge owl sd Ad Ait ee eee AAs ys PRS ey we ee ee .91 .81 — .98 
Engineers 
Cia a a1 sncdnee dilapidated eabetaker icone mtbr elma han ne 994 reer 
INGWA OCOLIA 2NG INGW. EVPITIS WICK. fb5c.e 5. ccssie: vcereuel iA acess enamel .62 .60 — .65 
Ue a, Ae 4.) Pn Ae ed Peibiee heterreieetpeee hr 2( . 94 87 —1.00 
Ontario «+ abiaecacd ce ede dodnnd does cs POEL Le .99 80 —1.09 
Prairie Pregiiees. GORE) ibis pad ore ak ad AO Pe eae OC Oo ELE .94 81 —1.06 
British .ColQimbiads s o0echa me sags roads aaaeas aeekaaesenseas 96 78 —1.08 
Firemen 
GEN p ot ae em CE Re RO Mae oe TER, eal SS ne Ree ERC ON RD SATE ste AOE LR wa os ner) Bae | Meera hee en Faget 
Quebec. 3 Acc acs RE PIE... 5G Rn ee .80 72 — .83 
EAPO oi ba AAA d Reg ANDRA T OANA APL AA cl AOS CAR EO ee .83 75 — .95 
Prairie Bro yinces ewe) chen tet ttt ft hh oat OM 74 60 — .82 
Britis Columbis ~ 0 mele ttt taht it tt he a PAD 92 89 — .98 
Kettlemen 
Cétindan: 8.5. 1). ok carte tah taranctamatt titener ed tert titanate ed ASE, Mer ces Bes 
Nova Scotia and‘New Brunswiek? «occ te lett s .58 .54 — .65 
A le. et oS ee Ce re ee re ee aS ‘73 .68 — .77 
Onrbariee EP PCR 5. bet sestetar st autetataor  chsahatiotat oat alia at ttatislivtatats oe .90 .81 — .97 
Prairie ProwinGedire oo: lne rinetatetet statetalatctal tatelstataliatibat tate Ge .76 65 — .94 
Bo yr tishes is as oc a cd oh coe hes pst het ee ek gE) Eo eos, 2 
i 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES—Concluded 




















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 

per Hour Hour 

$ $ 
Brewery Products—Concluded 
Motor Truck Drivers 
ER ee aU eo BG a eS Ck aU ein'd ys ys Fat Sie RT i BE 

Noyasscotia-endsNew Brunswick... .. 066... 6 cece cee ceca ceees .60 .57 — .60 
RRO ee MU Se Ei Bae RN es a « yo Som e's 4 6 81 16. — ,83 
DORR ce a Ghd ae SA eS hs Ca was ee . 84 .74 — .97 
Beier rice a. oe urea et cease a cas 40S. eee’ 84 68 — .96 
Peet ei OFM AMS «5 Sec A Oe etus aA ers eae eas oss ae oe yee 93 89 — .94 





Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


a 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 





(an OG es ed PER a Aa A AE Se ERT a Med ob A Up 4 ha ane ee 
Maritime Provinces..... peared ele 48.6 44-56 
Cee eh s Aer cee foros eae 47.8 44-56 
eee) ee PPO ae 6 POR Cok AR A Sf 46.5 40-50 
Prarie Fro vineesa ce ti, oe ee ere ee. 46.1 40-54 
British Columbia... . 2.1. S200... MOPS... 47.0 44-48 
Electricians 
Serra A re a. a apis ca auld manure Of.) ti Beret pales 
WASTING EOVINCCS CoE A ca Wa rant n ebay sana Pee eee 87 .69 —1.00 
Quebets hed h ic. Pee ea gene tte AA ate Pe teal Ta .80 .65 — .90 
Tess Fac OA a no CRT eect seat heat oh ott tat NM halal Sie abetalataliat d .97 .79 —1.05 
PPAIIOIP LOW INCCSNe Soe ESE PONE eC DE OCR Ea Ed ele 1.05 .90 —1.19 
PP ILG RU SOMA DI ie tlhe br oo ee EP OTRAS ORE Ae OO 1.11 1.01 —1.13 
Groundmen 
RE ee Se: OS ae a ee eee ee ee een ea Serr ee :66- «+ ho ey 
A ePILRO PTOVIDOES.. << 3 Ce ain cre recta atta tet atatat ete eee .60 .50 — .71 
SME ek ae RR oi Seah PR ira otal ht ead ahi ate oh ebiadiak Potiad oF abet nla .56 538 — .62 
eee te eT eee |e tye an ee ae cones eae ae cn re, .68 50 — .93 
PARI OMINICOGR yo aie a ol creataretaharot dat ot ota skated otal etatetat tet dadaleterede*el« .73 67 — .82 
Reem RETER IE gO ae Bel ae hs, bak b aco Ra ie a ee .83 76 — .85 
Linemen 
BY, eee «| ee Re ee a 2 586. + lk -.5 CORRES 
Weherrtite PRO vine: 5... bs sie haceretetene Beretta state atete i tte ete te os ita .53 — .90 
GEAR ETERS. BAIT A RR Hen cetera tae aiters stators tte tete te te ete te te tete ete .76 .64 — .87 
Oi a a es ie hs bhp a hs sw Se on Oe RES, .89 .72 —1.10 
Pee VOMCOS a ws oo coc encdla ens 8 6 ROD Pores 1.04 .80 —1.19 
egie abik AT LG oo cic bs ove Src tate claitn Tota Sactete "ER Ba tas eta tastes’, 1.08 .90 —1.13 
Metermen 
AE COS tira! Tae DA) Si oe DGS ea eee aera ara ‘ST... Ewan meee ces 
Marntime Provinces. .Aseeeers.. Siees..«....- 5 > ae RS .81 .78 — .89 
aS ee AO. nee OO ek ake 83 69 — .98 
yp RE ee Re eae a 87 70 —1.13 
PERT RE PO UINIGCOMPEY. . o . 5 bia 4% nt 5 fateh Me oo fe WT Maelo 'o “ole te OM .89 79 —1.06 
Se SAT nn he 06.- -- +h OF PSFSS, . oas.. 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION—Concluded : 
Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour ‘Hour 
$ $ 
Meter Readers 
OBNSGR Foc Sek 5 Fes vs se GE ee Reade carols se bc 4 vet aes cE BG baal ets ee 
Maritime, Provinceiss-.. «dec. w+ occu o-oo sd0 0 ¥ as geek, Seer .59 50 — .76 
(JUCDOE EE. hiss Siskin sa < sly dhs 9 oe beta Gem. hates Aes .65 43 — .75 
Ontariosns cs). 25 es... cocker FE ee Eee Fe or eee .82 63 — .96 
PIAViCVerOVinCees s Mecectatats oc etree eee eee .79 71 — .84 
British Colambig©....... decries ete led oe RAE RS 79 67 — .89 
Operators 
LOR wi ah i ee CE Re RA ee rR en oe | Maida ih A: det eae bite Pare an Pe 
TN SPORT OCS ne ea 65 .48 — .85 
Quebec. bcc. arckvesr eer rtetes in CEERI oe Oe ee 84 .61 —1.10 
RDG E TO: eat et iy Pe eek ek cs Sg enn sh Suse Gag is tae eal ea .93 .75 —1.15 
Prainie: Promineesas ct . cae er FOTO 11. 9 . TRS AAI. OLS .93 .68 —1.30 
Pe PELE SORTA. sna: sc Bios recent ets & nob lens Sb aden eae .96 .87 —1.02 
Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
SET OV AR aite, Grae Se, Sr eerie ee yi SE RT 
RATS ORT fate (eee ENTS wis ye ad ees 40.6 40-48 
CAE arciekl 8 ia! a At AB ee ox eens ct te 44.4 40-48 
PS OUGO TR Re c,h ab Gas Ce oe ee 44 2 44-45 
Assemblers, Male 
BOT OE, ae ON ete Ae SOR MPR INe CS oty Sian ame mane SNe ERD lee trad 1 386. | |. os ceedauOk .«. 
davies Gia NLT ETO MMM). Asis. a5: o:2.5 sig) + 9 don chan distur aga ¥ amusens oles YE) .52 — .90 © 
CMAP Ba. MERU SG oa yecvs hace bok. sc Ree A .90 .65 —1.16 
MEET Le Tee IRE “lie IR (2 ane RRR gti penis Sn Aare Mt nee Sig Bi) .82 61 —1.09 
PUAIMED Cae e a fo. One en 2. yuna en Gan at Ge . 84 78 — .88 
Assemblers, Female 
COB. oct Bioiica AAs ox AR oe ces ee etek Oe nt eal eee 69 ° A ose eee 
Cinetvemmnt VEGI CP SUNOT NY) eis slo wisn ase apd cs ab ous cealbdelwumatina, 54 .45 — .63 
APR CAIRO Gin ORI Sten BR is ic 4.0% os sd dois beg SO .61 .41 — .76 
STONING). Bcc MBL, SI re Bi oak ae ae ta eles eet ee .67 37 — .75 
LORCA. boo. 0M ew 9 do Lois bhi os Ee ee eee 47 438 — .50 
Coil Winders, Male 
CORO ies cis ie 5 x5 oe oo te oi Ld te hig ak Re Pe rena gt hr eee 
Quebée (Montreal only).foc 6. nc ede coe cence wed oes SO .80 .58 — .97 
CJEERTIO (45 Mw 3 Se icebox Ee ae ee iene ER .90 .64 —1.16 
(itary Oe Seale ee hi ee MR RECT a gil cy se .86 .60 —1.18 
TL: ale ee cee Sor doh errs ode are aren: 360. | 122 sede . « 
Coil Winders, Female 
ee ee ee ee SOT enh OLY 163sidortsket dei. ... 
RIVER. CA CRAEPOAL ONIVD2 2.0 tue 5 Aas outen aed ee heise .59 .45 — .94 
CC APIO Portes oss SRSA 6, he Ss. a RN oh ai .64 .45 — .88 
TE OPORTO Bid Mision! 6 Sew id wy nasi eos carat eee al .66 40 — .97 
Inspectors 
LETT: TE Gia ME ET LT GER ena cet MERE PA 389 >). | AS eadggeaiie 
Qnebens Mamtresiponty) ibis. 0c:05 gas cio.s ab-nd dowas cei oe .83 - .65— .96 
OP EE ae Re MES IRE .93 .77—1.08 
OLGEOndsie... AOs.« o « PA, MAORI aah Se RES PS .90 1-113 | 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
| Electrical Machinery and Apparatus—Concluded 
| Labourers 
Oe cence aceite Cees Ctl pi! eb te tea ia aroricts rt teas te nae ir Saar ir ir ira 165-23 bo ese 
Dee IGNLT CarOnly) ob tee eee Pe hes eee eet ee .62 .55 — .73 
CLS. 2 egg dh: bee ties A daha erties tees teen era re ar are ae ae ae aa 567 65 — .75 
SLT SNe DR ecg MR, Rts MRR coh ue hcl at eiaad ier A er aaa a aa .67 .55 — .78 
Ee en Et , PR a ee clan nes mg © do ous 52 50 — .55 
Machine Operators 
TT IPE TM EPO ibs oh et unis oes airhecs lapels ga cd oigrin Jayna ec ones .90 Le ean es ok 
ieee Montreditonly ). 1. 29 sch ipainlite,« y+ ais ayepee ee tiesiee ee .80 .638 — .96 
OR nie el i ale ig yy Se ss vig 4 ie, * .93 .71 —1.17 
(OEE ET ES a ne ee TS MR ys .88 70 —1.06 
Rp EO. UR, C2 Oe ae .65 60 — .70 
Machinists 
EE Oso sere on oe Calne we atedigs Sle ROSE) arian te Macatee he eRe a a te OD > (TE ee anes 
Cree Contra Gnily) 14.7525: esse se ket ts kes Pilate sg 92 .75 —1.10 
Created” SA 2 002 eR eee te eA ee kV attaaeee ees 91 .72 —1.09 
RT eres. Pen tere wae ee een os" ers a ale 6 6s 87 70 —1.09 
AE CoC Ne REIN dd Gian Ditlae acd ig da ae a os .82 80 — .85 
Packers and Shippers 
CP aah Re NEE. con gc oe has cps Phas tees eines. « ee bre ty yf eee) ee ee ee 
Ouebec-(Montreaonit eAiar. cal Macrae sss ee 74 .62 — .85 
Se NM et A ee ee eas ok nica ay lS ana yen ty oe .78 .65 — .88 
UMMM TO FO  a 8 io Ng ley Soh aa san syn cepmisasanls .76 .63 — .91 
ES Sly RN! ee ae se a era .69 65 — .70 
Sheet Metal Workers 
CENTS A oegucmugeny. Ciaieiaeea lage. aree-p erator rah Sark acae Bar ar rh a ara a a + BO Gs bo 4 boot renes eens 
emer miantica Only). ons ee. ee rs ee ee ea eo .94 .88 —1.06 
Oo vg cs oho Gobi ICRA, rarirer ara ae art Rua aeae a ai ae aa Pa ae a .88 .53 —1.17 
AMir eee beets UN yh coin, SRR se hy a Retin ee ela aren are eae .91 .73 —1.03 
ene a eee LO wrk ncinatlintenciedinmsataronhaibanobe 81 73 — .85 
Toolmakers 
ee eS OR ee ee Ls gg pals oie wie wR A eae eee 8 107 duis ee ee 
Coen retest ONiy ee ee ee es .98 .80 —1.16 
ee ee Rr ia idee. Win Gnd ee aks be Seales e's Beit .93 —1.29 
TOVOULOE sks ee oEoe we ue sa oeenes os OGRE baw oll Lsh5 91 —1.29 
ee ai a Ain alow hg MORES wee ee Se GO, / AG eet ae eae 
Radio Sets and Parts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Cee ee ee oe an Te ot iain oes oe bk Fs 1 eon ee 
Ce EN ED Be orks ess oh iie Penta x #8 se | ee 
CDRS el ee coins ow ain ek dS. 44.4 40-48 
Assemblers, Male 
ESSN “ge oS eet EO ue Gee BS 1 es een 
Quebec (Montreal only)........... 6.0 c cece eee ene .69 .59 — .83 
epee 6 ie, Fest rater otenaes os fats rea eke Haters note ca catarenerateremaretans .58 .52 — .67 


RM SO 1 MR 0) eg akchwsigeh Nansen rues corera re setainsentererarnunrerees <oD .52 — .60 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per — 
per Hour Hour 
< $ $ 
Radio Sets and Parts—Concluded 
Assemblers, Female 
CASE. Sere ai! SAS TS he OS See ee a ee ee et teens Stee, | ORS SO ee 
RTC OCeN Gtr eamonly). "Bote. he ted ne roe et 2 nn en he wae ee ~Do .52 — .66 
CA TEDEDEL YS, SGM So mcty, MRSA oR RRMA Ese BME ge NU yb lS iat SALA Ean 9 Dato .53 43 — .72 
fg TU Ein oneoy., Sammy Ye ie aR Mein abel ce lhc Tell 6 adhe f., 3 i ll 56 45 — .72 
Inspectors, Male 
ENCES FUE Shes Ss ht OS OPM ES eee se NOR Mee ene | es bys s PRAMS sear e Khe eles oe 
Guiepee (MiGeirenr OLY) Teer he ho 7 S2ee MEGA hs See .82 .69 — .95 
Oe ay VAY SB ee MRM! san N hrs Oty oe tate bah NPs Ph ait ec a ih .70 .60 — .82 
POTOREO’, C620 5 her tv, SRAM Rs ORG AT nas a Ula tats Warrants NRE 71 60 — .80 
Inspectors, Female 
BES Va 2 wed. | Rie Res | PRR ee DOLOMEDES SR OEE te pers aMER Ma) £O1 ced oA GOB PA... 
Gurebec: GMantreal only yas 25 lie eee sass ey dee cee ee .62 .56 — .70 
CODEN es Be: 59. Ae sera get aka ooo aA 2 alee ee leas ta 54 .45 — .70 
POPORGONE Tt: Mab. Lk ora ink oe CTE eset ear cae ete 55 .45 — .70 
Machinists 
CAMS foe. ee. Oe Se eee s.r Te et nie ae eames 3 OB). (ti aan en nce 
(ieheem Mantremtaoniy) Mires i. o.. Bete eno tin 2, MR ate naa? .97 .79 —1.09 
ADIEU Se oan ate etc tee ey MN Ae He oe ek es aes gees ei et ees ails eae .90 .66 —1.10 
"PGtte sf aa Cele atae ao le! dai at oe Pe ee .99 85 —1.10 
Shippers and Packers 
O20 Ee Roce ae) a atinbe © dire ee ae cn We ee ee i eh RET ANG! 2 COROT IL)  PIGM. 2s, 
uicheeoiantresml tetily \: fejaiedaesindaeledroceladdelalemasens tone orsetn, eo taees wal .64 — .83 
RO TECHIE, 0G 8 GAR beeen aerate hemes tery hitinck. Ait SRE Meee, .68 .52 — .80 
POrORbo : i 6 5 sc hoes eee th Yo, ee, Aa eR en a 72 .60 — .87 
Toolmakers 
BEATE © pride oalab debe her. “pan Ie Ep Renae ie Parl a sete ret wear Nte 6 Meee neat if Ue U2) ie he Se eee 
repos Mantireamonly ick trots ies som bes eee oe eee 1.19 1.04 —1.34 
GE e aad aberael” ERAS NE gh See eR othe Yt Bera AME CLAY A 1.06 .85 —1.27 
WaLiye ) EA eyamn |” Galena heat Ie eM a AD LEM St Po os tt HE ah te al 1.10 .95. —1.27 
Table V—(17) CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
BESTS tha Ge iaidy Meat: oa tele tlie nfo ae nae 47.4 oo... 
OT Gla orate Mitre banal © Coke) bat aah dn awe Rein aa £50) tee ene 
CHCATIO TEE oo cas Sh eh Ran ha a ties | 46.8 44-48 
Carpenters 
CANA Ber oth a et he CaP Ree SEO Urs ORs Fe 8 FO 9g soe ee MTD sg) ek sence Weta eee es 
QUEBEC ee hae Cee Bn he SEO Oe. ter 0 aes lgelaieeeeereren men . 86 .83 — .88 
Ontario ca: 2 Bonde, |; Sane ake oie a ROL Nes edd is Aa es ee .94 87 —1.00 
Electricians 
CoMiati nes ae 0. SR Pee ee ce RED OAS Mies Es ie. eee Mharwanby sadeg@.. .. 
BOE VS ae. Se OS See ooh poe A ate ed Ved ee eA ad dete .86 80 — .92 


Outarite hr 188i. che ate Mee eae be pee aa eee .98 93 —1.05 
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Table V—(17) CHEMICAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts—Concluded 
Helpers, All Trades 
CR nd ee ae LOB rene regs eres et rosea sherds tbe erers ee rerdnon A’, aes Cee ee es 
UO renee deny Da ns Sain Se Ue > a rae, a V1 .64 — .81 
UTS yt 8. Seal Oe Pane UME MRO ort AP abe d eRNIE NY AO ere at See ee ee .79 73 — .84 
Labourers 
Co on 5 208s is bs Eee de aah ee eee aes 140... Lves eee es : 
TS oo, ieee OEE oe ae ae ROL ee Oo .68 .64 — .73 
ee ee ke ete, center ary eis oa Ss Gong ahs ole pee eels to 70 — .78 
Machinists 
Oe apa. Ake REIS oe area deer ee te el ee 00 .. i SRP DROTE? 
RPICMr es ic UNOS YG Pin RRA RM ee ee OF .76 — .98 
oly cae stares Dantad 4 Ce eoneh Slt) | anne oe cs .97 93 —1.00 
Operators, Production 
OR TNS Sane PUR Sage CCUM Neen nee SE ee 5803). poke es 
OT oe, ae ORO 7 Rye) Ne ce .76 .69 — .838 
CNT Oy, 8. Rs Oy oe Laem inten ec eA eA te eh tam .89 76 —1.02 
Painters 
UES Ee) I EAS. ' SEs Ce aa ERE Sec TORE | PR ORES. 
ey cee ae ARE, oh IP: (ALR ea Sd £TT ic 4 POROUS... 
RYAN Rei Pe Oe anes yates Ma So Reo Metre are ere rp sete Mote .83 79 — .84 
Pipefitters and Steamfitters 
COE. cat ene, DARE CR a AE. SARIN) A MES 0a eg a ee te AB as Bae. eee oe 
BO Re ea |, een re gc iE: .85 75 — .94 
ROE NR ne Bocca. MRR he RA Wests cere, «Fate Me ae tate Hate Paltameite th tee Me tea tee Mealfere .93 85 — .98 
Technicians, Laboratory 
Ce hg Ee ET 5.5 I RCRA ONS DEN RB Ta PCM Mp Dats “Eds ta deme whe catectaitady 784055 hi BROTRR DS 
MIN Fl A. BES Palaces Rtete Cate ete hota bebe rohans nate rote pemnte tame tora tute te tebe bade late .82 .80 — .87 
REPRE REE Rei or PMs ee Be casing este GK ron Nh she White rade ta tetatta a Mahe te Ya Ma ons .95 72 —1.11 
Welders 
A ke I aia AEE Meares, Hsu co ed ritatiata Cadre ww tanchons th faaitn to 'ate'te rate 693 ay *b. 5 ORR. os 
MUTI oh vs 5 ezine wees Besnenehe rata Se ta Maitsrctete totete tate twne aXe tote toby ee Sates .89 .79 — .94 
Te 4 COU Ce 5 MES shea See aye amen er oe, RMLs At Aen ete .98 .92 —1.03 
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Table VI—WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, MALE, 








1946 
Average Range of 
Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
CaM alates oo ren ee Wi fe oe ae be i en ees 64.44. 1.) heat 
ING Scott oe ee Pe a aes eae ee ee .62 55 4.4 aeeehet® 29 
igi eer es nhs Bee oe ye era ee .63 15oue= okt 
IN Gv: GASH ORT TE tis cians o> « Ronde ois Speinn Onan ae ao 2 .52 .50 — .60 
SYGDCY, cca 0k ee. s+. . a I i eee bo: ay 63 .60 — .80 
i berSiCaNire Mee oo Fo fod oh re eae meee oe Seno ol .40 — .56 
Now Dviinewitic Sisko Ce ec hee he it ee ee eee 55-90. 1.42... eae 
FROGERIOUIOINS. 5. udu iw do Boh eee oe edo vibe w+ yc boon = ei 51 50 — .52 
MONCUOI Ra DME dak od Po bbaca ean eyes oa ANS eA tea Sas 49 44 — .50 
oint-dshn.1 SR, fo . eeeinh, he so oes oo cdo idolee ck 57 50 — .60 
ELLE eG AL Nes CoD |. SEGRE, eR et ae manana ue es RIE ce se 5g 55 44 — .70 
CMuehec Jongg fb ccs kw coed > owe eh 50 re abla o oxen o ROE ae OU Bee 1s sas ee eee 
TNE eens Se os 2 OAR Ae me ees Do eee i ee 2 oe 62 .45 — .65 
uN ARE ch Be 4 SI i ing etd ces Sheet Mek ne care aed Sea diet: .50 .43 — .55 
Nope. ode. 6. QB 6 5x» © bs AR Be ns on oe be he he oe .62 .51 — .72 
ONG ek es cae oho eb aR iit ¢ COE ce baeeee Do .45 — .70 
St. epee avin tiealcmIMs. oie esd e ces whoa ueedesn pues .56 .50 — .60 
SS WiIGeh IP Ae 5s Fe os os bic eae ae Mode eek .65 .50 — .70 
Sherhirookieweee cM hd Bc Ye oe baci s Gs eee ee pl .45 — .58 
ais Bias a ee tS Be SO ee OR ke ee ee .60 .50 — .70 
Vietoriavillé........'... Meee set. Piss ho ees ese oer: 48 43 — .50 
Other: Localities. .... << os dees cota dauie os va eRe bean. 55 35 — .70 
QT oR Ce SY Tee EP Ry Gn Snir mnnene tortie NUR GN NR c Wend .66 GR 1... ssate®....8 
RE. tice Ge, Che aa ne rma Relea Gar ened ear pece «yen eye BZ 51 — .65 
BrantiorG : 3 San ase ale Pa ee sa Sel oe ree eg 71 65 — .80 
Cotrnwall;.houd.ca.s. 058.) otleaker@ $52...) aneteetin ce 66 52 — .69 
he yatiai) ced a. ME ON ee oa eee os Nearest Reels 68 57 — .77 
i OMEANBLIA RA Oi ORIN i ek i ON Ee oe .70 .638 — .76 
GE ee eee SR a (Oe Aan ORL Ey AUTRE Cie eden a ie .60 .50 — .67 
CSA TIRE css s oo ely EA's Mee da eds A ee WORE Fees EE .60 55 — .65 
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Table VI—WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, MALE—Concluded 
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TABLE VIII—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, 1946 
(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL) 


: bi cradeit die include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type 
of vessel. 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
| per Month per Month 
r $ $ 
REIGHT AND PASSENGER 
First Officers or Mates 
Career Ge... TR.SLE 2 w dices ccaeh csc ecna...» Bahiree 215.94 bah. aatgt daeedh bw. s 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................05. 167.54 147 .00—217.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence.................+-08- 222.50 190 .00—320 .00 
Re ee ia Ce A pie ADs) g cra rd be ww boos oS ee ee 206 . 46 167 .41—242.48 
Second Officers or Mates 
GAR so i ee i tks 5 bo ee Soc sc cc chc as. C2R8THAl LiGnl2 but. hed deore® os 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 147.25 130 .00—180 .00 
Great Lakes 4nd Upperist. (Lawrence... . . 0. bis ssecw aves. 175.91 159 .60—207 .00 
MIRROR OSU colon cs se Ae ns ee bos Eble SEAS ba Oh ERS ee 184.80 167 .41—217.48 
Second Engineers 
ar ae Pe A ee Meee Sd en eae aie) i ge ke occas 0 AR ee ee Nice 9. salmaaa Peale “eaten et hear 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..............-e0ee5- 159.83 110.00—217.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................4.. 214.56 174.54—257 .00 
eat MAM ORC ES Be, MB Eac x Ails wen oacie o's 6 o's «6 «bth SRG echt 201.86 —177.41— 232.48 
Third Engineers 
ere ee ee 8 ee ee et eS SS bets ckeenemees LW Bee | aga hc. Sener sense oe oer 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...............0000- 150.29 125 .00—188.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence.................0208: 171.90 152.10—192.00 
ET CANCE Eek Sa. et Ce ees cc tees epee 178.90 152.48—207 .48 
Boatswains 
Canada oe te OO ae OS TY eld 122 i <« Cees eae ae 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..........eeccceeees 106.99 100 .00—141 .93 
Great Lakes*and "Upper St. Dawrenee, oo. ee ec eee 127.24 109 .25—160 .00 
Seamen and Deckhands 
oni fae seem as ne moter mca en eter ee a a tae ae 99-9 5:ecbicaksette ess 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence............2eeeeee- 90.65 65 .00—134.43 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..............ece veces 100.59 86 .69—110.80 
PACU COON Tree ee eee ee ee ee Oe es 100.70 87 .41—150.00 
Firemen 
(ot R Re Age fo) ny ee ee ees ere ea eee eee T7793. 1. wnrdabeteste oo « 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence............seeeee8- 109.80 95 .00—136.93 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............seeeeeeeee 120.17 | 107.10—1380.50 
ee DORE ye re cic oc hos an, osu y0,0,0cs peu SP a 107.75 99 .98—140.00 
Oilers 
Candies. Cine, PARIS. 6 ccs 66s sacked cdc nt sede: <8 Se 123349... \ntesoneinaan ees 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...........---eeeeee: 101.41 84.00—137 .43 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...............2+-28- 125.97 112.10—136.10 
Pagina CAs eee Feit, I. . oe. oo ett hae Basie 114.06 102.41—140.00 
Quartermasters and Wheelsmen 
Gonads. Seah ones aad: Plestoroes .ccc> we pee gates «os 0 Wee Baan 123 Hel os coger smaos. 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.............-+0ee08- ORG00 bat ARAL FART. a cs 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...........--.+eeeee- 126 .00 112.10—136.10 
pe Soret rey Ora eee eet: Teme Serene tre) 5 er 113.66 105.90—140.00 
Watchmen 
Gannds. 20>. nig Bis, 20s Seta)... wero! ROE Bee! SAL y Terme, Te 1OScOGBeres|4 Aor cess ot es is 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence.............---+0--5- 109.10 96 .08—119.25 


ete ate Se UO a cnc ae dhe sawn & pene eet 102.82 97 .41—128.21 
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(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL)—Concluded 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
; per Month per Month 
Chief Cooks : a 
Candddmasetfor. 7b... op @edietrn don cent. cae Be a PRP es 1GB 2420 Cll staccnharou se ees 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence................000. 154.04 135 .00—166.43 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................... 168.06 155 .00—228 .00 
Bo GORI AG bs bas cthsporsinoeskiherscl ah teeta soaest teas aa ae tise ane emataomil aecae 146.64 132 .48—198.21 
Cooks 
ey 16 a. ik A RUE Cee M mas hn eine mye Guecene x MEN Rae (poe MN AGE ARS ye eo ees ene rie ee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 105.72 92 .00—120.00 
Great. Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..................0005 112.31 90 .00O—166 .87 
PIACHICUOORSE £5. Panu Mth. dig bce ae nine oie 6 ain ot ole’ «INE cd 109.53 87 .41—138.21 
Chief Stewards 
CATA ee He Nc a ena eR aaeds ce Sel, ex WAR os ee Wy {hs Sean Dee ina ns 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 152.93 135 .00—179.43 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..................206- 172.59 93 .75—269 .93 
PreaClO Gey Athan. Wk: co be nee do da bated os OR aee 174.53 127 .48—213.21 
Ort TANKERS 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence— 
First Officers or Mates... abr ts ® o's): wake moa 225.16 189 . 12—250.00 
pecond, Oftrcers of Mates. Ten. Sooke eee et eee: ~ 186.88 160 .00—210.00 
DECOM PAIpIDOCrS. warren, ere |! San Sens eee 223.76 154.12—250.00 
Dr AC OORNG Ra Rn, Cher es Sa ahs Saree or A. Soe ema 185.98 160 .00—210.00 
Seamen and Deckhands......... etisliipa adr linbilo bare dein anid Si0Ke: 116.49 79 .12—148 .00 
PP UPOMmen iL... 3. ae os «'s S le Se ne OM oe ye 144.62 99 .12—150.00 
Riles te Oe ibs ee aes Be ek ee Re 149.74 104.12—156.00 
MY eslgmier ! bos. nes greek Geter eke te SDs Bate es oe Te 149.47 99.12—155.00 
AY AtCRDionny |’: sumneemee ade” SS ec caine cre en c teeta 122.74 89. 12—132.50 
UCTS OBES 1... wie ame, ¢ ty... esate rss hiuee a Feoke 193.38 170 .00—195.00 
OCCUR LA LOCI See rela as Rui eine ats Metre cee en a 129. OS aoe eee 





Table VIII—(2) STEVEDORING 


Notre.—No standard hours, work periods depending on arrival and departure of vessels and 
time required to load and unload. 
Ocean Navigation 








Rate per 

















Occupation and Locality Hour (a) 
Longshoremen (General Cargo)— $ 
US hg tey| Se aE SUN een ma SERRE mE A |. aM me er Sd, 95 
ae R GMO HIN Fx Prone Wace ec en snnw icy rearing | Fs vin et ce baw, 1.12 
Oucbee. OS i}. JO. MOE 2. Baan cane nitnns een hte TOWOd bine dae .87 
MioritreabVs |). 24 URE. oj bc tun iene mnel in gue MR shee TOT Deve .95 
wancouver, Victoria and: Part Albernad «iii scon ioc. Shas tceceesnnnn teeta 1.28 
BTINCO, RRUPOEE Scie Syke G Shee ie Oe ga ee npae a Shere ee Eo 4 2210 
Inland Navigation 
Occupation and Locality Raterper 
Hour 
Longshoremen and Freight Handlers— $ 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence— 
Nereti li. ..00. OSL. Li cebasebecscecwed sacs ROMetwaL ae neon! Gre) .70 
EDIRC ICTE DEE 3 5 te oe eat ooo pak utae tp ae hearer me tee 65 


(a) Deep Sea vessels only, rates for coastwise vessels being lower. Higher rates are paid for handling 
of certain commodities and for evening and night work. 

(b) Predominant rate in following ports: Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor, Point Ed- 
Me : ee Port McNicholl, Fort William and Port Arthur. Higher rates paid for evening and 
night work. 


a 
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Table VIII—(3) STEAM RAILWAYS 


Note.—Differentials above the basic rates shown in this table exist on certain railway lines or 
divisions. The rates shown became effective June 1, 1946. 

SranpaRD Hours.—Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day (with time and one-half 
for overtime) and 48-hour week except Locomotive Shops with 44 hours. 





Per Mile 
Occupation or Per Day Per Month 
Per Hour 
$ $ 
Per Mile 
Conductors Cents 
PESSCTI LOR 6c 9 ES | oc eR hs cay ob a I ese ate 6.01 . 9.13 268 .81—276 .06 
Peis EN GOURN . 5.cke ee ones orn oe oh A ac’ vss) AE > oe ad 8.14..'.. . eres) sate yt anptiogel 
Brakemen 
Passe pene tise meta ad 5 6a. te Ka ee oh 4.47. 6.82 199.31 
Preiss PBrOUgds fiw io on dk bods MPRA cls oes of GiB. oo bicsees aetansi ss ascicos ss « | ORMOL2 R 
Wuygovenan, AMUN... co. sce ee te 4.58 6.99 204 .61—209.73 
Yardmen 
PORT eho rae Be eects sob Hart side aeracs Ge use ss pe -aroblew. Ao, 8.79 {diana ee reise 
Helpers 7... duc. 1. . OUR RO URGSS THO | Mlodnatnel 110 Fi aad, tas, acl SISONM tis Fdgers te)... 
Bee Ore, Wd We ba seein SM Ede cs [nies tee es wen os 6.840% seat eae ae, 
Locomotive Engineers 
Eee ee Clee 1. Geld. o Be cs oh ob 0s gee Bolo. ee TROUGH SROO Lae ca sons os lt hea eo ee tee 
Pre eit ocaaeUcliil.. hers «os 5. ooh Poe. S. Seth 10-00 fects oue eae Ree ee ee 
DN ES aie ik oes 6 3 wie on tS | one eee a oe ARES | RLY Sad cn anette ere 
Locomotive Firemen 
Papeete A. Tle. Oe ob Mga hs chee eae ds G206—. 7420. (ee ee Ie et. Sees: 
Premne. LarOug bil): eto.) cs > donde «+ anereah 6-86—- 8.87 1... tee eh eee alee bE cua ene 
uBR Bui Ee |e aaa IRI Fe MS DE <a deeb - FS 5 SE i co pn eS 
Pra OR eth nk nd a BB Les << eine typ ZID0 a BOD, Nopekl. pat <. « s es 
LEC AG ee a 0S y6 acon, pecerarmers -ocacull § ;< St. We mMp nr We) VPM (brie amen Writ Ga A epee ees OF Se aaa 
Telegraph Service 
BE eh OP CON sh Gals Uae pace Mata tel wslaneca cece ee ha eps oes eee we ae ee 278 .21—305.21 
ME OMPR C CODOLAUGIS oe. UN ceed a cee tae ate Ooo oo Leo 0 ears pa E © 0 88S ese oe 175 .21—187.21 
PASTS SG GI CU CARR sige aed (Sane ere Seed Pee ae ore eer 182.21—199.21 
Reliefs conte are 1. BO. BIR. 6 od ee ese cic cnn eo ee ee ne 6 ge eteld here gacanee obel: 192.21—201.21 
Ageintamt, ARCnOg 1... Of, SID... fons ecw oe le elec emda cae sce | gubeethehe terse op 123.21—128.21 
Tee i RO 2 NR EB Bes og ots ats ais eee Pacey ae ge cele ets [is omen go geben 193 .21—201.21 
Mainienance of Way 
xt rsee Pore ee A AI. tlhe biee ones bos binntetieananes: 7,30—7.80. [issn sphere 
weetion. Forenien, FirstClass Yards... ... 20... 5+ fc. sdesmben. %o20) dot ues t. worl. . 2. 
Seitigme crontet, On IGHCORL, . ob aos be wee sie die oe fer seein atresia ne Oi bia sdwadoianetie. 
Per - our 
Sectionmen, Classified Yards................05+ BO he le ede tl igs bop ee 
Seevionmens Otnen,.. EUS. sac as ea ateeaes 64-2789) PLA DSO, EPS, Fe, os 
Bridge and Building 
rr ee ee oc ci Ree Ot eke Ge oe Sots Cate Se Sn ae yi: Ce Fahne pang pre 
Worenien, © Mier ho or ae sn os a he Sp eels a [Oh ee ee ee COD | Wen st get een 
Masons, Bricklayers and Plasterers............. Te hs yee RTE ORE OE Ny 
SATO ire as eb ice: Bo BE tet eo peaGaita © o> FT inci i’ > ally guapins Anlted, ieee bipaptane tea PF 
Plumbers, Pipefitters, Tinsmiths, Blacksmiths, 

Pietra ae See eee et be Sons te 1508) (sel be To a ae ee ee ee 
ER Se Se nn Res he nc vn ws Kaw oe PRA GIVE, thane oc. 8 MOS ose SE -te ae s Se Oe nar ees 
Bridgemen or Rough Carpenters.............--- Jd OBL. lice lees Vitis ees x's WAS es ace ie eee 
Mechanic autlelpers. .. AG. 4... 9. - sce cece eee: The” Va. sos oop Iyera norte 5 
(ec ESSA? Ge GR” OO eens cr Ce) OCU cueRe 7. 149 .21—155.21 
Engineers, Pile Driver, LOi1gb meecnsooreieneareveneine ence dioreenenene-e-eteenanienar ene yl | li LOIRE IE Y= 
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Table VIII—(3) STEAM RAILWAYS—Concluded 








Per Mile 
Occupation or Per Day Per Month 
Per Hour 
$ $ 
Signalmen 
Non-Interlocked Crossings..................04. 66° |), otheauwnet). 2. ieee. fe at 
Half-Interlocked Crossings...................0% O80 Ns Aa ais 3d Oe a oe ae 
Locomotive and Car Shops (a) 
Mechanics (6 ).$. 0... ... .<. Coe oe. 1.055 @- MRS wie cokes sad ree . hae ae 
Othersarmen (6). sn vac s bodice BEM vc ck OO ic a, db RI). do eccee ee 
Belpetes 5% 6O8b ot. cl Ue weir. Ue. Fak ethan of 182. ssp Ae ee ‘ns 40) Ake cee 
Electrical Workers, Electricians................ 1,05, Us... bi abl....., 4 ae, See 
Electrical Workers, Linemen................... 10t-. FO Sew. 3 ee eee 2 
Electrical Workers, Groundmen................ 295: eo )h..eepeedinth. db. eet peers e 
Electrical Workers, Operators. ................. ON ME NE 
COBCHICIEANCTS. b,c gviiccaniiinan dey cs MO ices oh .70 byenteetieh sceisbebs. +, 9, AEQIOULD «heuer 
Shop Aibourets mek and. Loves FR ere... 51, 66— ..68) 4... SRR. DRO CR 





(a) These employees are allowed approximately one cent per hour extra for checking in and out. 

(b) Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, plumbers, etc., sheet metal workers, cabinet makers, car- 
penters—coach, locomotive and bench, welders, etc. 

(c) Freight car carpenters, freight car painters, car inspectors, car repairers, etc. 


Table VIII—(4) GRAIN ELEVATORS 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Month Month 
$ $ 
SranpDarD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
Canadar Hew .2. ced. bite taatr aa it meee ee 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario.... 48.0 44-60 
Saskatchewan and Alberta............. 48.6 44-60 
Brite blumbia ee. bow eke ae LC | eS 
Electricians 
CANADA A eet coors ot phere pet SU ees ISTO SEST EEE 213-716-cteereer re ae 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario..................0005 213.93 176 .80—251.30 
Saskatchewan and Alberta: 0... 000000000 eb bsctsisstas 217.00 190.00—250.00 
British Columbia. verre sock ere ee Ue 207 .50 180 .00—235 .00 
Millwrights 
CATAL A cy wh tis 4.1 TON ye, Usa sacecroecesoocsesb ten vse eee OE ck 211.67. sopgetel nape 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario.................000ee 220.00 204 . 12—250.80 
Saskatchewan ands AMertAa. bes cccisrsssecncecessvornd ed 644 044k aan eos 195.00 190 .00—200 .00 
British Columbia.......... ES er er Pee Oren See 203 . 33 195 .00—215.00 
Weighmen 
VAR EB oes deere eee, Se OR aM oe ati 202.98} ,oAbacall}... soseitook 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario...................0- 209 . 96 189 . 12—230.00 
Saskatchewan:and=Albertasby m3eceeC RRR eE RON ROOTES 184.20 177 .00—190.00 
PTWVIGH AVOUBIRDEN cuG 2 ee. Sirs | alk Rie, Bt al ae 199.44 180.00—215.00 
Labourers per Hour per Hour 
CER Ads aetiten Ant Mt Babine eae de eg |e et tee 1 PRR Pere oy oe 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario................000.0. . 70 .65—.75 
Saskaichewathand ss ertat. 0%; ste coy de ee ee .65 .61—.66 
British tobi... 53. mee Ee ee .82 .15— .85 
Oilers 
Canadatec adi gsete ta Seah, Met ee lees asa byes res Pet aS. 3) Sine ae 
Qunebec'and! Ontario gt 2 8 & un wc fae enctookintd tem t tite .70 .60—.75 
British Cofumbiay:< "g, .044 Uisiy che she’ Cte oto tect Sonat SOw acd Wiedsst erie ee 
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Table VIII—(6) MOTOR TRANSPORT (LOCAL) 








Average - Range of Averaes, 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hae He 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Truck Drivers 

ROTC ys cose | BRAS. BORD BAS cece ee eee REG Ne ee re vee eae eae: 49.6 
Dat On. ROR . os MMR awn Go 8s S65 63 — .67 45.6 
PrrCT ORCC Oe I i oe OP ik eo aaa os ww .48 40 — .60 55.8 
rie Aicorcn Bott Bike diy * “lett tinh fi «Alina sedate naa TERN Wet Wn Sen eis as. 55.4 
pe Snitero e hee Bee he 2 Taeiettalee Oe Shonen ames .61 .55 — .65 51.0 
ae ee Ce ee .60 .55 — .65 53.0 
Cet re Or aks A, ue ccna oo wc 54 .50 — .58 53.6 
SE. KORE DTIRCSO, BR... OM eo seca cn ac » ome .62 .60 — .65 58.9 
Ey eo Ess CR AEBS 3 dee woes .60 57 — .63 48.0 
PROTORUOS 0 oe Mey. ss ee OM ae an ce ts .67 60 — .75 48.4 
DSO Se eR ee BR, ica kc warm .68 64 — .75 53.0 
Winnipeg. . 2.2). OP ab epost Lino .66 55 — ..89 50.2 
pochatoon 4. .08e>. 2. > RBS. on 6 owen base .62 60 — .65 48.0 
opal eee Bae. oe Re | CS a a ee .62 .61 — .63 47.9 
teary tt. aPC: Ons OI in Sew wes .60 .o7 — .63 44.3 
Bermonvon.|. OC Oe... 5 ee. soc kan na ee .58 .54 — .62 47.8 
Nerrooluver.. . GCE... A. oc ns we a . 84 .70 — .92 47.5 
AEE circa a SP TARE Sole: ocbick wns sk .65 — .90 47.3 


TABLE IX—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION, 1946 


Average 
Locality and Occupation of eer ) 

per Week 

$ 
Standard Hours per Week: Male 40-48 with majority at 48. 
Canada— 

a eRIOt A ODINCCT SS 65.6 ok ON KAAS ARCA LEAST EUS ADEA CU He Ede SEES 42 .25—50.41 
ON AD ie PS Ng ois) ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee cee 36 .98—49. 88 
CS ES OS Ae eee eee ee ee Ce Cee Se Ce Tee Tee ee eee 31.87—48.21 
SS CN i eee ee eee ee eee eee ec re 15.57—23.21 
ae ECT a) wh uk 6 need» cs sts AAS GEN GER SAAR EEDA Ostend eA Ree e a8 ed 42 .09—52.12 
OE LCD OITIVIED cacarisncs es GA Oh S06 SRA SAAS CS COASNAENS OSS COCR GEESE EELS 39 .98—52.. 30 
PA MNON, TOGTAMOTS 4 6.4K GA KK 654A Sw eich CON REA ES CRORE ES AWS HE EO OO 38 .99—48 .60 
Se Pe OTICINET h 6 (Na ake 4 hk bay ORK KORE OSA ee ON eee om 37 .09—49.21 
MRTG THOT SE PCIIQIG ao oa 66 e646 6 ORE OFA ERE SER ESE OEE EER ORE re? 24 .538—31.99 





(a) Ranges of provincial average rates shown to avoid disclosing confidential information, 
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TABLE X—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1946 
Ty 2 Us WHOLESALE 


re Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Week -- 
$ 
STraNDARD Hours PER WEEK: . Average 
Males. Females 

Wlalitaxt . VG. 2s, BO... b.des ols cae. os re a aes 44.5 44.7 

Saint: Johai.ges. Vi... a: i.e Reece 46.2 45.3 

RPUCIOC LL Sele oo ROR hs bos ER Oe es hee ww eens 47.7 44.1 

Montréal Om. .2-. 66..a01..5... 288.08... Er ee ee 44.4 . 41.9 

Ottawa. Geator ote 1h. SOD. Cw. . dowenseaaas 45.7 42.9 

Hamilton Mikencz. Wege bb aati fess. PAS 3 8p) T 44.5 42.6 

TONGOM, ee tt lec Paks We a Oe oe wo nada’ 45.2 41.5 

PE OLrOnte arr Seer eek oc UB oe dro ener eaees Asch 41.7 

AY EPICLOON Sika. PO bP MER cos > Shi eae 44.2 45.5 

Ww innings G\.ver. Meet. enn ah «shew ne dawns 43.7 41.7 

mcs | Aa cr. ee | ee Res oslo pd eo ke eee 44.3 43.2 

PASKELGONGM acter. Rawat hs seen. dban <bi's amdieewins 45.3 42.9 

Malgary. .Ga ee. Las. 15h Reta tas ode asen whee 44.0 42.6 

Edmonporet sc 36.0044 Qe Re. pee ais Fe 44.5 42.6 

Vancouver....... Reds 2B sch SOS ore «ss einanioe ee malta wanes 42.9 42.2 

WiCtOLS. BM oh ees ik adage eee 42.5 43.0 

Bookkeepers, Female = 
PEAT AXS. ia: wk! Beis ree cae ae oie MLCT INTs DAG 5 LES el ny ee ee 27.03 
Dalit ODT oy acces | oie eae ee aA ia ey ce eh ee ee 21 ts 
IVIOH SBCA eee iG od, Ot eR Es ee ae, RS er ed 26.18 
Ottawa... 4A .f8A4 LID Me Poe OEE ERAS, Sd £008. SEAR TE TTS, 23.41 
Hamilton: cies .s AOE. HET TE ASOT ROS GTA IT... cs. 24.65 
DOO A Oe ei 5 Ghd RE Ao A es Ne ts ea ee Ge cS 22.42 
POVOntOs Ser es ee Oe oP Ee PEE OE POS OEP TEER P ET ae a eS 26 .55 
WUIDCR ts Gee ee co Oks (eee URE, ee Mr ee rece in eee 26.57 
SRI artes bheineindchaclensacectaen waeiand ns Ae SRT Aes So THES bots CE . Metaae 23.96 
SaSkKACOOH = 2h bs. ccc bene ceba sides Gens ss oO dune whllebOd. os ccc ee aue 23.06 
We tO elgg oie Dales An: MMe RDM «Siok. Ar PORE. Le) dag Pe Ue Oy Sey key 24.73 
PUT AE CT pO i CS AD, MER? Re Eee MERU SCR ce ot eO. Oe NAMM iin lie ates 24 .83 
IV ORIEUIV CO as Ba ic ok cs 5 ees ch. a eo ee Oe ee ee ee eee 25.95 
PUG): er ty Pa PAMPER ache Mec Ee Spee, ~ioeienl| SA" MOK om Pata! Uris on oe a es 1 25 .54 
General Office Clerks, Male 
AAR ee el tes Bly: Mak chy sor ORs ET ko eg ee dt ere 32.13 
Saint John..... bis Ps b4 ERR BE ees ees I cer eee Se 32.56 
Omeher...B0 BS: bes reeked 0.3 pa bate pel pike the os Be ee os 6b oe 2 ES 29.28 
ira ee OE ce ii a ares uc ns 5 By SM ao a MM er ee, Aen 33 .45 
Otten c&P Al. Pie ie iene eat a mee he Se Pee ee eee eke 28.80 
Hamilton ay Oe. by 5 és 5 hi oe Fae a ee eS sa ee wall. 31.09 
Londom.2@ OS biescie-ees3 bg Sg \ahs-¢ Shale fy Seat te dee othe Wen stu eth-wiarta ; <eeeb oO. stato 32.24 
(ys ee: ee a ae ae, eee ee eee) 34.40 
es Os ee oe eh nr ha. a a a ren kia 28 .68 
Winnipeees 26.05 io Fi es tak ode eee ane Ae ks bk ik ee 33.40 
PROBING 5 oO. 5 cn sce Bay's 3 ba OF cok Son ey Ee ee ee ee ee ee 37.81 
Saskatoon: 33: vie ue ee oe CARO PC ee ae onc ae Co ce tee cats Ce ee ok ee ee ee 
Calgary... .. j.sebhease lak ishiaalhans. be lnakoalls i eve of weods eter saste te lsisaivien 35.10 
PUN ONO» 5. His is Gin Lv <n siade ws has te I ce ee ee ol 32.29 
VARCOUVET 2002 45 rie oc an eh ae ee ee ee a ee 36.29 
Victoria 35% bot. o oid sateen oa ak oe See oe ee ee ee 37.70 
General Office Clerks, Female 

Hahtax. Picton . ang eee a foe. de ee BF ea rye ee) Peep) nae as aes 24 .64 
Sait JON 2 at. geek ee, ee SE nn as oo ee eee oe 20.80 
QHIBD EE eer ej ae ae meee ie iy Ce MeN cane UR tee a ct see 25.01 
Widntrea es 3 Ree cs ee oe i: MRIS ete 0S teed CME Rt te ae 24.23 
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Table X—(1) WHOLESALE—Continued 


Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Week 
$ 
General Office Clerks, Female—Concluded 
PIBINUCORS oon chert SER ERA eee ee eee 22.32 
Pond lc ea I rs Se A ee eles ele ete es 20.54 
POTOUUO ee ce ee a ee a ee eee eee 24.57 
WindsOree . . ok is i ee eee 21.80 
VEL ba 04 rl A a a ee SEN Cees 20.11 
ey wll, IES te a ea a ah nr ne 21.71 
Saskhtocir.. bse es Cet en ca a eee ete 21.95 
OOLZEIY Be nn 08 AN SESE ek DERI eat tetera gto 21.85 
PGMOnteR.. 5. he ST ee eee a oe 21.56 
WancCouver. . en teh eh ee eb eee 2272 
Wictoria me AAA Seed ea a tc cet ee te ee At 23.85 
Office Appliance Operators, Female 
USS SMa reponse, Sige le ne eo els IR Ag EO Ga OOP, On a re 23.46 
CUES AOSEE  eutoe syualocts es mete at Bstal cs cs ese Retell ict Ga la ana APP ER ce 26.20 
LOPORGOS ER EASA CRASS ESS SN SURAT A A A 25.21 
IY SIRT REINO sis abs eto SNA tet emi ate Nth SA fois 6, SAS 3 98 me SOR, A ANE, 23 .26 
ee eS rR ET ENN TSN EN TA atten 26.60 
Saskatoon....... Oe ae, 21°33 
a, SR Ca Be Re A NA en aa Re 22.89 
PETRIE SS LP ert tt teeta tata a Meee ele Yoel Meee Mes 23.71 
WNC ce bic, 5) MRR: Co lace ite ta tela a A ee a Rae a a a aa 27-.05 
: Shippers and Receivers, Male 
Halifax........ Be A iste ys new e ReTRN O 28.00 
Mihi! (les A, Gt anh a a eS ec ar 28.06 
Uo Cis eee) SRE Sete. Ris ah Bh Se et a Se aan arr nas ic a 28 .45 
Ea oe y lad Sige gina tersarhs Sorte oh Fee ie Se ta ea RRA aa ek aaa aa Ra aa 29.28 
“ELEY ig Keg Baan Seu lie ee epee ha he oslo eta ae A ae A Saar ZT AD 
SELES e) 5 ok wae PME Mgpecle Ae aroha ta la riche ac ta aN a A ae a ee a i aR ake 30.60 
Pk SRN ar BEG bata cline att oly ac Rall de Aad gall a a PS a Oa ca aan Rated aaa EP ot 30.90 
cree eae eet ee 8 ee we meee Ne ee Rh fot ot al te SS oo hh Poe 3l7D0 
ere et ree eee One me wae He LNs © Le Se he Ree Dee Se Ad he Steed 32.00 
bie Le CS apres aves ka ope ities eae eh ae i a ee Rt aa a ee RR ae 29.68 
ST eae A ALA ea Ae i a i ie 28.91 
Sask@tootr.... 0). sts bee Re en REA an etal ete ht 29.80 
Caloneye™. . oa +55 si talesth. te, RA RAS eR ee CARL ASA NM 30.08 
ee Se Tk ae Si 30.38 
CE ee ee he ek ii 32.13 
er ae i ie ei SL Aid 
Stenographers, Female 
er SS OE eee eee ee eee eee he eee fe on ere 24.69 
eA OS SE: SSA eee ee eee i hie ae PAY Te 
tna pe GO EEC. Oe eee eee kee ck ck ke, 21°52 
Moniredr>. . 6.2.5 tk et eee kl POP eR eee ee ee eee eS eas 27.85 
eee Se ee ree eer eee eee eee ee ee kek 2537 
eee a a kk 24.63 
ond on ws. a scosn a lan TRE ek EIR ene ne PA ire INERT ames s Oe 
eA aE es ea ik a be Won Om, Ale anklaig GLa SAE 26.59 
sl RB ec a ate ue hig sy Re CSE wy ee See Soe 
Sete te ee RS Ae a, Goa be Ds a ew OMe ee ee te a : 

Retin . eee Be ee mk ne tae EA we ae Sy 23.69 
ener en Te ree a Gln ae wc ba ao aes Dee Rahs wo orale wera e 22.91 
eee ee eer ee reer ens Neher acti. be ree kee ee hee oh 5S) 2a,21 
hp 11g Pe ye eee: paste Les ef bp stated see phe rel opal edie atthe aa oii aren NR Ade re erie ae ee 22 .04 
Sn alla a OT TS a lly el aioe a re ae ee ee a 25.44 


ta fig eta rd bat ola nk See ine a eae a i eae ee ea ea 22.88 
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Table X—(1) WHOLESALE—Concluded 











Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Week 
$ 
Typists, Female 
Fislitees Bers PR te ceo pS ea eA bc, RnR Sure, Sat earn ee a 2213 
Niceinidy chase PY Ss oes hs cs eo Sos bb cere eee 18.59 
Quebpe BO. so Ps og Siece ede soe was seis coe oly ss acre a eee 20.00 
IM On tential oo his Sisk Sv ag eh lew ku, Ce aby idee = te 2 ee 22.88 
Ottawa tie. OR ic bse oh a bcs wis On kw el eel eae ae 2c, Mia: hy eS Dedqiees 
Hianietone eer hae aces kd ous be ecb we Beek Oe ER Lee Ee eee 19.91 
DL OTORRG PROS OCMEaie.a o.  siis es on Ke in Se wie A 23.05 
Winiipe re rant 1. ones sna neg BES de ba oh ok a eR ook bees 22 te es 21.24 
REG, SEAN SME cca Ss or eg Shue Mee hain bee < oniCedeton th Saad ¢ Mee eS eee 21:31 
SASK OGD ose e's 2 ten be Se OER wk y k's Ri he See aan 12 a ee ee 20.16 
Calgary pitt. 2n.o. os: vee Pee CW h6 4G 05 eSh ke RENE eee Ok eee 21.09 
ETM ORTON HRW. Ces CS San wig SUR RO maw As ea eRRe «OCU a OE ae A a 20.53 
VTCOR VEERING cod 2% 5's ses Pen SCTE eet ww a Ce ae a ee ce ae 22.92 
Truck Drivers 
FET et ES UDR a MN a way & scShec Sad gl RRL IER, Glos ici tcreg ea Beek CME GC a 28.20. 
SALE R AI Bs oo wo aid ig SAM cue la awlgtatinc bw pie We wie al & MERON ae 2 29.52 
COUCHER DORI oo ato as asd an pan ace Wea ick rises win ea ania aac MRE a oe RO 29.39 
Moniipente Rin Oe ha Cl Bo Meek ee eae ca. enone dare lee eae 29.86 
OLAS Oo PS oo uss ote ee ee ee eR oe. a Pee Nee ene 20 sien 
PISTRGE SS Eas aca's aos bv A ee ae ts Tae, RE eCIE Ge ee Cete CTTA 30.36 
OGD Oe 8 PR ole hin oles athe oP EE Se ENE eee Rae aT 30.52 
OPOWCOES <5 i 5 Real hate ale alstetata sea chee) hee Ae PT. OAD Ale eee ar eee eee aol ats 
VV TELS fas cy seh ee nat of a AS Aaa ESP A Aen teehee ene Winimees sel 3073 
Winnipeg no. ee i cae oleic oho ee AO TSEISD BMO BRING, 28.52 
ORT RES, 623, ots ARE leans oy taht etl OLA tate Greet A et lee Bek dn ae 30.26 
RO AOICMAWOTIDS Ao oo beso actata tala lot phan ast’ o' a coyl dla’ iota tuted shabahon shila el sh hd ot ee ae ee 29.83 
Cr ok Ae ee RA RnR RENE GE Dl ee Tiel ee le oe Pag oe 29.07 
Rt A ee ee ee rT eee ee ee ee een rr eer eae ty: 29.07 
VERGO VER 6-H). 56 tthe eos ost ahalal Mel MN OR ANT RET Ae MME MSA A Dae ae eral 36 . 94 
VOCAB che co Bet ot htt tat teat Ds'G hy! ahs Melt sont RP Ti A Ae tte EN OR ie Pe bel 35.88 
Warehousemen 

BAER scarce bes tessts to ctatchals Bn etchant ie a lama leh hte Steed Meh ned md ae ace aN 27 .93 
SA RTM oR sie! gs 3 sec a Rg ME es coc! vee ak ae ie tae aR oe 28.57 
UCI OO. oo ois os ono i¢ + APO RAE Ae CN EU os ote ed 24.44 
EE OT ER tes, MERE Re SSR RG Ra Mae oe aa AeA 8 td oh cy ih Soe, 28.20 
CE Ae Ca URE nips Sc Cy Tapa tes nN MMi RT ni glasabal dal wees i 4p, 24.06 
BP MEOMIN ee Wee sy ee dal. os CRC ey Sh Ge ee ok ee 27.92 
NCEE TN, ERIC, RSENS ROI IS e015 <M ee oo eee ie aan rene treat a ents. 28.25 
EMME ria). MATa ita (Reis clk Le. «= chi, Freee, Pee ane Oe 28 .67 
WME ne, Pte Any, « eee oS, tek ha de See Ne ET en. eed eee 28.77 
WANDER. «56g obese inno: aid pp 6 6 os G06. soa 0 ee Oe OI ee 25.45 
WORT MER cle Ca te sy a NG A re A ef, 28.14 
SEMIN ees Bote rt lu sas ete Oe es co iie Ae ea a, ee ee ee 26.50 
ROR Bk. Bio es se neis V5 6 EE gee kes cs aa! Poe eae oe a ee 28 .34 
“EET 77 MGR CGI 2 AIR aly oh is MN Ray a wis rae ele blah ye eign 26.24 
CORI ene oR gee ooo woe Sk oie el Ped Pe Ls SR eS Ce! Le eae eae baa nee cod 29.68 
ETS eS RN ER ESRI ST me AE SO ONE tv ll tl celal mao eee I im pies ssc ine Rey a6 deb De Be | 

















SranpDARD Hours PER WEEK: Average 
Males Females 
RENCE AEN ears ey le a 45.8 43.5 
Be Rn Peer rg OR ee ee os ww an naw 45.6 43.7 
ea ha oe ea ide a Gre as hs ass aan 47.8 46.0 
GENS aS HERE MEE ate | Se 8 ee ee 46.0 44.6 
eee eet te seed ON) ess kd ce wikis eee 45.2 44.5 
BOLLE ne ots oe Reals 4 Sct We oe dake abe se Deck cc 42.1 41.1 
PAIL As yo) icc een atte: (RE clos fg ds 3c sss - 45.4 44.4 
RiMMMEo 5. te eats ee ee tare oe te 45.2 43.8 
Se SCG ae te Ree a re eo Le er oc ce. 45.6 43.4 
ETAT AR Sn gl Beal ag bel hi llc holt dle agg 43.7 39.6 
TES (pipllai te ag elie INIg Sel LAC ot fy (BT ae tga gna a 41.3 42.1 
CEERI Ep Bee ahep al at tha coiled os ciilie th, ou il ah a aaa ra 41.4 41.5 
CEREUS Balin di dlons Sto 51 ltl ite ala dina ds Vung aan 41.8 41.3 
AGM eR OR ec te ec els A404 41.0 
AMCOMUCL eon ease Cees Seeks eas 41.9 41.0 
PACUICIS, Coe are Re es Cos Pe er, 41.8 40.4 
Bookkeepers, Female 
art ork nM a iG a tes cp pg wo wi mee Rede 
eee Pee eine Se ee ee Sere My Selgin Soop dis a wik o DER KG EO Line 
PUNE opel tc SAM eta nanlh WE Ty CN UNS SA a et a aan ee ee en 
RRR RE Re it eth Ls wip ehcle uiwiain no cl Oo baw oie > 
rn cm i a te ss os pictur bi eb bin poe Bee Se 
Sn ee ie eee i ee, bs, a bo CRIES DCM bom de eee 
pee re res Se ee eA Sb bo ow ohkee be eer eene wees 
Do ahs ybeethghieahel. 2, ah EM tel 2 aod le Ain A canal eee SO a ne a 
reer ae ee evo eth St ooo oot pec oleae eebereceneecrerrs 
ee re oe ool oe och eulebs a ner os vowels 
rr ne eee ee ee ny here mre: me! fe ee fh epatagng 
ete ee a Ce ee eee ol hek Gara h ane eb ane pile bre eh ve aigy 
cit See Beggs Be SO opuh idk tin 2c 2. J. eS ae ae ait i ems ae a 
ee sak a ts atl lil al alicia oh he: de Aly a a a ip aS 8 A A a 
ee ee ee re ee ee eT Sa. ow eels ew eube ne 
Cashiers, Female 
ae ee in nde Oe Hee ao Soe OE mie 
RE ee i ne ip Pua e oe bd eeeaed eee eee Ele 
Oe Rs Ll ie ne bp n vie mer hewere rake te 
rR a eee ye pana eka ewer me 
1 Sree eee be kG bie Ke vdedeve ser 
PRO PT abl PEE eR OR ae ae a ane, ee ee ee a rrr 
Nm Pr ee se ae a weno, Seb op ue Dike Re eee 
re ne a pae rue’ Pau 
a een Ra Go te UES op dle or bbe oS ule en eee 
a ee es onus cela Che <o sede eee bs Me ee VEN SESS be 
ee eR Ng a eg ce oho er ce es Cee eA eee eK 
a Ee ES ee ey et pik a aed cee bie e 
ee ee eg cick ws sale ee Ra D a eee oh eae cee es eRE 2042 F 
ME eee a tii iets Cian st AN wae sine Ke aU 8 Healy a ial hh aeR’S 
RO TEEO oE n iris eta Urals tet elle dm comma. ie IN 6 0 2's) «x 
es res IE Re Ree MTN rE cca anf s dhe i wield ¢.9. ¥ e.4 fe unl ois. Wm Sw Na Ss 
Elevator Operators, Female 
ES ST PES PEL Tree ee oe eee PERSO TESTES OTE ere errr errr ey, 
io a eS a Sa re ee reo eee ee eer eee ov 
co BE SE SEE SS eee eee Gey eer ee eee eee eee ee ere ree eee ee a 
amr 2 EN NR eS cs gS ig gd ele: de eleminine Fa we Peek 


Hamiltott 5.0% icdiake. tines void eel eee een Bein i Sao eb hav pole emp char ened 
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Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Week 
$ 
Elevator Operators, Female—Concluded 
Winnipeg ........... 5 ever" La GARRRSS, fun Reet et tia ee ae. crt Siete ae 18.45 
ASK ATOOM 6 Sos ode Rhea cs RMON i pat bere as 54a eeesaahe ee Ee a 19.33 
COE Ve Sec in ans, eS AAR iin, aes ARs OMA Rae SE Aaa 14 eos eee Tae 17.48 
WANnCOMYED. . 264 AAOe os .ak mao yaaa a een Oa ea ode aavaw tesa 20.04 
TORING a ink Re 0 Gc MORE GS hd ANA es ies Se Gee ee eb a ee eee 18.07 
General Office Clerks, Male 
ClUC UEC Te ee eee ON EES Fe te ee eee eee stein se 30.14 
RIGO CCR. ccs ROB. ooo em ed TEI ae eee et vol 
RUA cs es ee ee te CRS Cees PERE CTT ROE Pet eee 27.99 
ORO ee eRe MT ae en eee OL Ce 32.03 
PIETRO seters ce OGRA eee OR RE ee re a et ee ee 30.75 
NV SEDLDOR - sole aed eh: Geo eee a Sab BR Ee aces ce ce een ce eta nee ae 34.74 
ROCUIA sR EER or ORO i a one a cork eee Ripe, deen ens. 31.36 
CAlGRTY oa ct Rene PRS Sa) ig ee. SEE ors oe eee we eee ene Pees 27 .68 
Vancouver........ eae eee ery lege payne Nik oy CRA OO NOE Ee a ee eee 31.84 
General Office Clerks, Female 
ARUIOIE oon kD ove bs km eccigy ie S abun, Ga aaa ee ied teen, ee eee ee 18.75 
ain CALOR 2 ais Becarw:n co sicu.8 ne. Onl So a os Se oe es Ck cee 15.36 
Quebec. .:....... KELENE MEARE SOREN AMR Gs SRM Be Cee 5 or eee ek kee 2 aeee 18.21 
DEO CRCUI. . Sy BERK Cho BH oi WARM AA A RARIOR bt, Pe cee kl a URI ee ee oe 18.85 
POUCA Eo SBR RK bbe e 6s ON ARR Gada a Cie Ook Bee < Cee eee 18.40 
AE ONENEOOTIM. os ss Bh AWK WA US RE KK, Uae eR KR eRe ere ee Rien Ema enL, Kine e 20.91 
PE TPOOT 5. BA 4 4K Ra Kcaaia ek Go 5, SER © I cre ee eee eee 22.07 
COCR MAEIAE esca-y Brides baile Mes Gt & +. ghee Br 6 eneaed ea eee ee ee ee oe eee 20.06 
EEN: 5; 2 46 OOK MD SERA Gs 1 KSEE DEA MEARE ELE ee oo eee 18.57 
Winnipeg........ CLADE ARE Ob.6h mk k4 ER CMA CHEE ARINE OUR CE AR ER CORE Cane ee 19.88 
CRC: < c hehihah BAA ERR 4 4s \u RE SRSA. OOS RRR EARL ERA Ce eeee eee 21.95 
Seri West, 544k EER & rk SHEN x MAR CR SAN OE-RL OEE AC EE OS Coe eee See 20.31 
SCE 2 Ls SEAM e BS eee ER WA CEs OS GAS ESTER EES Oe ba ERE DRE Eee 20.71 
POLIO cA dda dO ARR s $e ee OSS On DK Ras KRAM & LEER REELS ORE ERE oe 21.62 
VGNOUMNOE. << ss .Tet UR Gad CONG CES EN RE ee EKO ON MaRS UR EUR Moe eRe Oe Ren Ore 21.70 
TCU. © 0s BEELER s wee S Cn Fe aA A EE RRL aR Cds A ee Oe ee 20.49 
Janitors, Male 
ENE Rn RE ig OS ee OR eRe TOR CIT RR CTE Fee ee LAS se wmene 23.34 
SOND Oe SE PETES See ee Me TED Ve Se Mee Pe Ae Se SEIT eee ES. 26.48 
ieee, ESS CREE OK ECE S PRR ELS Ce Ree EAT eee 25.48 
Soils | See OPE ed eee es le reer! Pod fore ois Se pe Pe teed 28.86 
OUR: SRR EE EN CUR TENT OE OREEAE OES COLTER ed Chee ere 29:32 
AEST, ee POPPE ee OSE Se CoE PORET OC Lee a oe Ree) ee pe hey pe bt | 29.11 
London. >. ....3... REE ERAN OMA TAREE © 08 ORME IIE LER PEAS LY AG Ee Pe 25.67 
WE IUIIDEMES, <2 BURSA CACELSRAL EA Seen CRORE Ae CET Cee een dest. Cera ee leE 30.19 
EIN Oe, TTR SORA CARS TAT CR Ladd oa OR Cl eee eee Eee een (2 eee Sone 26.90 
SOT 0. ie ee oe eee OEP Ot eee ee eee eee Cais Tele. Y PR eed. bbe ag ee | 26.45 
SIEM ee. {oo MOG ak RES GaN Maced chee eae We teeta eee ee ee Ree ee strate 26.95 
ei 2) an Pee’ eerar en Lele Tee ege sree e hes SLIPPER Eee AER ETT 26.83 
NV ADCOAUER so Sx KEELER Re PEER ORLA TE COREE Ee CR LER OPER Lees ne eat as ae 31.23 
VICGORERSA, 2 PESCREA ERROR ERLE (SUPE SS OPE RE Aes cee eee Pees oe Feed ok 25°52. 
Office Appliance Operators, Female 
PETAR A arse oh, Rr HR Oo Rieke ou Geen RE area este ete eke See eta en Oa caer acer ee 22.13 
Queer 2. tc ie sc fa ee auak ee. en ee eee nee BS PURE re eR CORT ee OE, 25.00 
Moritreal, chi8. $< Sah ee ots ok ee wee baru te bP tue ot roe o BE RE 21.75 
Ottawa.et.....45. p RAW ARAN A Sin NA Oe Ie Ce 6 aks Nia Cb an a ehiere e475 21.38 
LOYVOHVO RS. EL ERR REAR ER AK TA UN LAME EC TG KER UR ee he tienen eh Hoes hee 23.14 
Hamiltont ... 6.514024 eens CAA DEA RA ARTE ERE RR clk OER Gm gah bk s Reece ee ae 21.60 
LODGSIGR 2555 BRA Aa eI ER ERA KAAS » AORE EMO Os PEE TOC AE Re ee ee 24 :00 
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Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Week 
; $3 
Office Appliance Operators, Female—Concluded 
Lider at tb. Shah een ce eh ce ee ee eer ee er ee re ere eer a 23.69 
| ok 6 (ct | ee Oe eee Peet ee) eee eee eee ee eee ee ers 2. ers 28023 
| Os 2) es eee eee eee) eee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 20.27 
| Poti. 0 ee oo eee ee Ce ee ee ee ek) Sa eee ee. eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 22.86 
Mote eee eee cee) ee) Seren eee eee eee ee ee eee, eee ee 23260 
ViCtgren ee... 1545525 5k Sts ees 8448.5 oe ei os cb Sie keane eyes sans core iss 20.77 
Sales Clerks, Male (a) 
ee eee ee er Se ke he ee Lt 26.51 
ee ee re ee ee ee te ARN tek dis eee ee et 27.20 
| eee Ee Be eee, ee he eee cee ok ee a bh es es Boeke 26 .92 
TSS. Dieter baiaeyivsp eons eiiet |, « \Aaailad AadelaA =. ail: So asp aS i DM aia BAe.) vat oA 28.60 
| CPUS he Las SMG Ui Sod 8 oll Sad at lanl 0 atin ithe Mega lane ai a AeA Alc” AiR baa ~ 28.04 
PPOrotsR eer ae Set ee et eee 8 ee siete ep alas lala ieee Siete 2s len Suro lira 30.37 
ee ee re ee ee a be ee ee eee ot 30.92 
aes ee ee eee ee ee eee te to ae 32.82 
Far are ts ee as ht, oR ek ces ops KHER Ds 6 3 wake « DR ees 32.09 
ak acu xt EEE oe hs ccs De ee soe ne 0 rae. has thew oe es 34.02 
CR a OU lei ep roadie a Gates mck pe Rien ik eine ieee amen Meno abearae 29.35 
ee ee ee re ee ee ET eee eee cae ees 30.23 
om tes oe ENS es boot eee tt RUSS 31.14 
EGP UR lGN. ck a. ee ee ee Pe ee 2 et ee eee 31.69 
BR ES ile ieee Re eke, Alco 4 >.< Silence: tee.) i ela le er oe Sen ae a ce 33.88 
ee oe ee Ce eee en ae ee tos ee ee ee Sed 29.52 
Sales Clerks, Female (a) 
[ee 8 ee Ge Mee Oe AL ee Sa CR | Aaa Saran: <5: Tina perme s 28 16.52 
een Go. Bale BOO a OST Nia. «Si an ean Sener. <.) se a cease 16.47 
a 8 RS DP PI See.) Sn Peean * anes ere er er ea ee 14.68 
DVT ceer ee PIT EUR ETE oo fp HOA OI «cs hag cc ila cn chido oo cee ee ene deena tees 18.83 
Ce Bh a rg HAGE RO oe IR abe eve wht eg oo 6 ad Bee eed 17.89 
LN Gd FAS FLAG FST GOO, ibe hes. 55 ee Es wie bs MO re 8 oo abe BD RES 19.82 
ee GN ae en Aes Ge BO ARR Ahi ck Ri ow o bin tamee “a eee ee a ea as 18.27 
Pe EAM ol gi h Hehe toe 6h ARO ic baveix oc LMuie kG oc ow a RM ee a SES OE 19.73 
Py eee ee ee cig oat oR oc + cbse o's teas -obedtetls coe ee cana eee 18.42 
a te Gree ee eee Ri, NEN ac oan Sass Bod cis So bee 2 s 8028 do yaw awe 19.88 
ee NP Ge ls Cat rete ng w BORG win Sogn vw ole 6's ein wma es 20.12 
eT i ee Ba, Bie oh he ies CA lk Oo ee 6 oe Saw AG be BGER > 20.38 
Bes EE Pe te |) SS A. Fae ae nan a aan RR A af 18.82 
IR 4 oo GIRS pibapnopis gets eee Bano tt Rae Be. enn oe err nae frre oe 18.62 
i eR aR i oe A ON oe Oo NI a a ao on gcd» aa becetts cine ainlape + oe Be Se 21.14 
Ak AR a uleeig ee thse 1 PNG i cs oP ona Sood: Aer kas eles os cee ees 18.63 
Shippers and Receivers, Male 
ear ees ee re en A eS ens pa a eee ace Gan BS ee a 8 29.38 
ee re oe a ene Fe oe Pk aap gnusele « 2 vedo pk ti d's 27.24 
ere ee em es Re SS CE cae be Cuatauae Pe ath Povey v8 e 28.04 
er ee Ae SS ae OR NR AR ee Ei Re Le eee odvcede bees ea ee 
PRG ee eee eee Sr re eb aa} cee ou Reeders oe eee 31.13 
re ee eR i De eee SU bs i eb cyte Rene FAO P Oke mame 30.59 
ee ee ee oe eg eo Bw oko w eyeing eae wn ee ORE eee 30.85 
yy LISS Bade nid Oe alae Saas legs, Sy SINE ROOM ee Sr ke glee ty — 36.06 
earns eter Peles Pe Ce, hoe nea dep eck es amwee revo eeeoeres od 33.84 
ee ES OOOO ey eee ke pe ee oo ep wes oes epee ee A 30.58 
See ee ne eee i ek oh dee ow eyes ere owe a bat _.. 29265 
eR i vine eb 6 0s +h nipumih Ore + Berpete ele 30.14 
ee err en ee 8, er ey oR ks 6 hue tate eo 8 a ee ee 29.46 
ee ee ee er eee. ak ee rca eee reese ses Men ne any S $2.13 
a eee ee ee ee Pe Pe ces oa ks Se miateneds se 8 1 ee 27 . 34 


(a) Do not include those paid on a commission basis. 
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Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Week 
$ 
Stenographers, Female 
“ER RCRE ST, A > REED star NM GY CTA USCA GE! ey USA Fe ecenttin us aR Ec ye NY. ec gH 20.36 
SSAIURNO NEES < |  Cicor abies 5 tee mle a SRR eRe SNe det eee ae Ba nee 17.01 
COCR EPO es ae le ay ale ae oe ie eet oka, ae ne ee eet cn a 16.79 
VEGI MERE ese VB) oc Ona eh AN ie «RR IC REE a ota al cate eee Rp ROO AS. DDsae 
Se i ee SS IR aE oF CCRT, Fae cm nee ne OR TE ay URE 22.19 
Se ny MMOS Ge HE Rea TE Ay CPA Se PE SOP RE AC Nel Oey” 24.62 
PACTS) Lhe): ee Kee he Rane hae we a kr eee py pem nme ere AE ly Achat rll Ae, 21.39 
TOU GOD 550255. 5c ee Rs a ERE one la A he a ER Rn Shae 20.88 
VTC hes §. tc Be ane eS SN ee bs See ate SO 24.75 
YVR Ii Teas Oks 's 70%. ro hs es ee ae le eee ote Ue etnies sy Date ee eee Ste eee 24.21 
Ao a) © SE ae: OSG NO OA AS AL he Set eS, A TAN Jett BO NAM Ana oh A 22.22 
il Ook 722)! er ae ee Ae eee He ABA Ay Se iy os 23.19 
CEL se AMAT EN Ot AEA AMAT GSS NT Milly R Aad AA SA LS! 22.78 
TION URN. se le ho ole nA, 6 ee es Rare lo Oe Oe Re UL Le ee 23.88 
FT ICONS WR Sit oA eg ae et ata tes oo ae ne ne ne Se eee eee ee oe Oe eee 24.04 
Wee ti? Oe Os Cee es ee i eA CA A AeA a 20.47 
Truck Drivers 
Falter | meh ova s Be sec ia ko a LL eG TT: OR cee bal ee itn tee ae te 26.40 
RATING AAAYERTS 3°) 5, ccc ao oo aoa tebe cai Rs EN Oe Gh eis Fake halla tesa eat Cle Gi te ee eee eae 28.11 
GRE DOE lies. oa has viniy sack 6s ROR BOIS Die on ed eI ee ee eras 24.33 
TE Po SRST: Sea pe enemas ah ah oh ns a eg ae sich ame amet og a hy Rated: Mais ool gr 2 Ae 29.82 
MARES. secs ies fina wieveedaenn oe cin Sa icicle MRE on A ea ER Oe EL One 20 AL 
ERASECIUIEY MRS x LB eh 8 aoe aig 6 ae EAR 4 ETRE ee eee Shek ee ee ee ee eee BO wah) 
TO SUEEAAYEY <  y.5 2s: Bs eG aes 3, Eine 6 oie ooo Re thse Fe A ee 4 Mb 4 
RCE ne Bas esis secs eyes ok ae ci ae ane se ne. cae 28.45 
VATU oc ia -c EG A feo picdaoiin Ghee wits EK Ado OE ee CT OR ne Es ees are ate 33.28 
PON ES A Oe eee eee LR SEA ERAS ogre Sragttdlce ks ia me ook ses 51 - +> + -B2.07 
i Oe Uae SOS ERE RE LEA CATR E LO EER Se Ee Re eRe Oe wl ea eh At 30.47 
ore 27,0) in ee oe ee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee es. : 28.33 
COIGEI ee ES TILA EEE RODS. Veer ss Ee ay RN ake ce etek be ee eae Re. Un en ee ee 28.89 
DMN in eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee, f 29.52 
TES, | a eee AOR ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee 39.04 
PEN, ee: Se eee eh ee eee oe eRe ee ee eee eg et 3553 
Typists, Female 
Montiiate. . cat Piet Oe Soe Sek st ee we ced ete ee eee eae be eee eee 18.29 
Voranto em oe Fee tar ee ek Cee eee ae ee te eee 6 bs Sev eee ee sass weed 20 . 21 
CCS ED eee eee eee ee eC ee ee tk eh eee by 19.25 
WVINInee irc bes ee ese eet te eRe Sees 4 ees Ate eee S AN eee eee whee eee 19.50 
WAITECV ss ERE ER CASA re ethene: ote test TEEN eee te Phe ene be ene ee eee ales 19.40 
Tdi tan... 6. ESS SORES OLS SEEDS 143s RE eet eh seee beste 20.82 
VANCOUVE?.. 0% 20 2.558 en 8 EERE S SS VR Re Re tess ee ee ee ee ee cies 20.81 
Warehousemen 
et oe eee eee eee ee ee eee a ee ee Oe eS eee ae 24.63 
HUE DEGy Fee x. ERAN WE RHA EAS CAS RE BADA 4 1A BERS eS eR ES Ce eee 24.51 
INT OREDCHM, FR 4 VER VEEES ERGA GES ASARSAEAVASEEWRSS EKER GOR ES tT OREEE St PEERS . 26.76 
eae He... EGA REE WS ERA LRAAN KS SRCARSSEEESR NU ERAN RULE ERE RU Othe CEPR CEES 27.14 
AP OTOMOOED: 55 OT PRVAL LARS RRR RR REAL ES 45 et wR OE PR ORES EES SEER CRG REE UO eS 30.79 
PYRAAIGGO: cDNA RAGES SEE ESE AR RDA PEUR PAN ERTS ORT EEE PE ES ER LOWE ER Ee 30.11 
TCPIBDD. 5 5 < TVA CARA LTS VOGLER Ub cas DELL ERSTE ELSE Ve ECE ER CREE ER CREO? 26.16 
SASICANIMSHE Pe CAN pin wR MhiE a @ Oh ee als Be Oe Hee Eee Sie, be bint Cree Nemes 26.44 
Calgary 08. 0. Tess 5. APR APA CES, FROG... Geeks de tech Rien eae 30.29 
TEA Ob es oo SO Gee b eae Hels cee Ae ee EE te en ee ee ee 31.49 
IN IONIAN ene 5: Bin eo WA AE Ein! thas Wi bane ning as on ia BAe wm i ec eae ae Se ie 31.18 


NiICLOPIG. Ue. ; GBS so APRS L le sere Oe ae ea oe Oe oe Rs a AE ee 2417 


se 





ae 
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TABLE XI—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN SERVICE, 1946 
(1) CIVIC EMPLOYEES 


Police Constables Firefighters (a ) Labourers 
Locality Maximum | Standard Maximum Wage Standard 
Salary Hours Salary Rate Hours 
per Year | per Week per Year per Hour | per Week 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
PISA Neyd tid a tec Seen tc + + or 1780 48 1924 and 2020(7)| .55 — .60 | 48—54 
IHG Ch tae ac cea CAP oon ope 1848 2 DRE iRP cog brereforeonds Sp. Gra .59 — .61 48 
CGEerAy sv races sha acs 1908 rs RE 2 Ale ge tll Me ae 624 48 
Prince Edward Island— 
CRATIOCLEUOWN vase cook «50% 1440 ho 9 Yd |, SE an: ee .84 — .50 48 
New Brunswick— 
Seite GIES Seve st ee wb. 8 ae 1920 56 1750 .58 48 
DL OWC VOU ie \ac'« «oo oene sb. Meas 1799 48 1927 .565 — .64 44 
P reaericuony ss dsoet ho ook 1440 56 1680 (7) 505 48 
Quebec— 
NICOL AN toes ake teas +b » a 4s 2300 48 2400 55 — .65 44 
Welinount. tae. oh ve ee 2150 48 2250 .522 44 
OVA occ Apouenemeapa es Saplgrae 1820 84 1846 .d4and .55 | 44—48 
Trois Riviéres (b).......... 1794 72 TOA OM es eae 48 
BEE TOO Giae < acc yas oh 0 oes 1872 72 1872 .50 and .55 48 
PA SU ole acastucun cee b o> as 1694 70 1644 BOO 48 
tr atyeacimiune (0)... ..% +s ss 1800 (c) 72 1800 (c) DD 48 
ie TORS! EO ann Sanne 1680 0 I BARI ye agence A RN 54 48 
Shawinigan Falls (b)....... 1849 56 1849 .59 48 
SOREL ee tt ON ee os og tb 9: 5! ee 1664 63 1664 .45 — .60 48 
LEN are T ic Gupe a eeaagmarampeaies Wuematos 2200 48 2300 60 and .65 44 
hig OI s 5 Viegeas 4 so ahs Be 1560 CUTER Decne Mali 20e OS Re 55 54 
LORUPTLG (tebe. fe cea cB cin + 1523 70 Tico 46 and .73 48 
Cap de la Madeleine (b).. 1690 72 1690 50 48 
Ontario— 
OU Wa hase ncciee > che ea 2300 48 2110 ROD 44 
SNUEELUT AR theca darndiedeveen door _ 1800 (tdi Phscislelst Ab-aea- woes dence aeaiaes 55 44 
Drockwale Ne me 1600 48 1600 REY) 50 
PNINOSLONS (tli. «anche siasrsel ost 1800 48 1700 .50 48 
Bee VIG 5 a BOR cay seersisvrar’ (d toen § 1850 48 1593 .50 — .60 44 
ge CIs See TET 7 | eee 2029 48 2000 55 — .70 44 
LAs ea a, ee a 2050 48 2000 60 and .66 44 
gf WaT RR Ea a 2295 48 2295 (k ) 71 — .76 | 4448 
PN rr Brae gs aio a ne 2161 48 2161 683 and .733 44 
Ph, CAEN ATINOS. ona cece bs as 2234 48 1983 .65 — .70 48 
Witeara Valse nc. es sak 2004 (d ) 48 2019 .638 — .67 48 
oe ee ee oe 2066 48 2066 .65 44 
Ct ee alin ier Contes alee 1800 54 1700 .60 44 
ESOS |e Se Sega aia cme at Aa coe Bee yeni Rian ear 1800 .58 and .63 44 
PAA GEIB Ao Sie we nice lal'p v5 6 1950 48 2050 (2) .673 44 
WOe@dstoCks.. tiene: > « «tend 1400 SL T6003. sn cctbeasnaesecent tetiwdicte’s failly sir 
POET ACROEL dP wnhate, ¢ 5 se Tis-¥ 1850 48 1763 60 — .70 44 
POCO Uso ae ul oes pene te 2109 48 2079 58 — .69 45 
St. Themase:. 200: reer wi 2178 48 2178 58 — .6 48 
Chathamia<cuisa) Mae-ancek 1700 48 1700 52and .57 | 44—48 
Windsormbiled xsodistere a0 2c 2350 48 base (eqddiw.natieos. 'S 824 44 
arnt oe eek Susy he Mas 1974 48 1914 65 and .70 48 
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Table XI—(1) CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 


Police Constables Firefighters (a ) __ Labourers 
Locality Maximum | Standard Maximum Wage Standard 
Salary Hours Salary Rate Hours 
per Year | per Week per Year per Hour | per Week 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Concluded 
WNortth Bay s.4wenacrseharhe 1980 48 1920 65 44 
SHOULY | ienvaee een «bass 2100 af 2040 65 48 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 2044 48 2040 .644 48 
Port Arthuras+sacQas ches a 2100(e ) 48 1980(e) | .68and .70 44 
Fort William: reas ws sehe ee « 2040 (e ) 48 1920(e) .68 and .70 44 
Kirkland! Lake ©. se< spews 1980 48 1980 .65 48 
REMFLSS oy.anone ad Xo 2.0 2160 48 2160 72 44 
Manitoba— 
WIRIDES dudes ere ob xe 5 2280 (f ) 48 2280 .65and .70 | 44—48 
PPO Bsns te ao hoe eo 1914 48 1692 48 44 
Sta Boniface. . sea. c6.eh ce a 2082 48 2082 .55 and .60 44 
Saskatchewan— 
PREGTNAL enscrsie cd wea Pee 2184 (g) 48 2160(m) .555 44 
DASE ALOON:..7 bye baz ceah hog 2040 (h ) 48 DIOO. 4. «wt dsaeaeeed ..¢ 5) eee 
Moose. Jawan. suo ste cbea oe 2002 48 1822 .56 44 
Prince Albert: geaus. oo bos ce |aynegn sa sn 48 1860 (n) .60 and .51 50 
Alberta— 
CRP ATY le or adie chs0 beer 2214 48 2034 (0 ) .60 and .714 40 
Wonton... ass er bee ts 2040 44 2040 (p ) .65 — .76 40 
hethbridge.. ss ke sess heres 1958 48 1920 .60 44 
Medicine Hat .o2.....).:. | 1860 48 1860 .50 — .60 44 
British Columbia— 
VEROOUVET eS: bai Bhs hese « 2280 48 2220 .78 40 
VigGOtiAL.... ca MMe bono Red cc 2109 48 2177 713 and .77 40 
New Westminster.......... 2120 48 2118 142 44 
INGO: dere es hLE es ad ore ietn ee lice de Pee Be 1740 .563— .63 44 
PVERAIMOD 524066) 4s lv 8 be oe mend Rnd k OP Eee 1764 .714 44 
Prince Rapert. na. nibis a) nnd eae geese 2100 . 783 44 


(a) Standard hours: most firefighters work under the two-platoon system with one day off in seven. 
The following cities in 1946 had the three-platoon system—three 8-hour shifts—Shawinigan Falls, 
Hamilton, Port Arthur, Fort William, Timmins, Regina, Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. 

(b) Both police and firefighting duties performed by the same men. 

(c) Rent, fuel, light and clothing included and these employees are not subject to municipal taxes. 

(d) Plus 5 cents per day after three years, an additional 3 cents after five years. 

(e) Plus $5 per month after ten years and $10 after fifteen years. 

(f) Plus 10 cents per day after ten years and 20 cents after fifteen years. 

(g) Free uniforms plus $2 per month for each five years. 

(h) Uniforms supplied, boot allowance of $20 per year, free street car transportation to and from work, 
plus $2 per month after each five years’ service up to 35 years. 

(i) Rate for married men. 

(j) Drivers of apparatus only; others on call. 

(k) ‘Interim Remuneration’’ of $160 per year in lieu of three-platoon system. 

(lL) Plus $7.50 per month after ten years. 

(m) Plus $5 per month after five years. 

(n) Work on certain eight listed statutory holidays to be paid for at regular rate. 

(o) Plus $5 per month after ten years, $10 per month after 20 years. Those with ten years’ service are 
entitled to three weeks’ vacation with pay and be paid also for any work on statutory holidays. 

(p) Plus $5 per month after 19 years. 
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Table XI—(2) LAUNDRIES 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Cr es ee set Bs ge ok et cose a Pea 
MIO TICIIG:  FOMANCES 1. ont mere gc kb eee 47.3 452-50 
Cth tae Raa amie eee: Ain athens este eel) Epa 52.1 48 -59 
Ee ee ee ae ee Cae 46.6 44 -48 
Prairie erovinices.... Ye eons teh ee 47.4 44 -50 
Bric Coumnbian. =. Uo hats a EL AAS OF 4. eee, 
Extractor Operators, Male 
ee ree eet, © eee ee reams See ee I ee, nO Ne a cee, re eee 
Re a ee ks age > ek Us ee ol .44 — .60 
ra er ee en ks re ea dates mes .63 53 — .75 
Egor RG Saggeetenne ily patted, jrailiaibeidades> Gon Glenn giana able aula .50 47 — .58 
CONT) ea plac w SET ps vaiadgbereged th letctaheyst, jdthleteaidiee he, Jeannette SNe Suleman 67 55 — .75 
Sorters, Female 
ee ee ee ee Te Ste te eee ebodec lees. POO aie ova cette eee 
ON ESTEE ORE ELI ta Se a ce er ee 34 24 — .54 
oe sik OAM vig qe eng Seater Coe SP ie ea ee a m8) 32 — .40 
ee le re ns sg che ok acm * s euton © wot 30 — .44 
La yay oye 6 eo remeber iam poplar Pte tela dios atu Meeiararirar tae 85 30 — .45 
Pee dan et UO gone Wale pbc one lite ty edhe ae see eee a ene ae 41 40 — .42 
Starchers, Female 
a Arr eens 2 eee ne ee OS 2 ee th cada aume « bes Y CIRM ee Bid oN ory oa 
Pere LOCOS eee ee ee ee de ke. Lok emcee Sap .30 25 — .33 
BOT ican ales anit dee caress en re gh bteiGee iy dois hee aaa See aa ee .37 35 — .38 
HITEC. ary Sahn celle apd ir ling Abate bale ge Bec gl ali aba eae he ae a te 35 28 — .40 
De et AeA Pe ee eee re eS PER OTL. fale cee .38 35 — .40 
ee ee ee te es See eth. os eee .43 40 — .45 
Washers, Male 
GEES, 68 rere Se he na hie Acted ged ae a ee ae, a ee CMD hh te SU Aa OES oy 
Tere COC atTICGR re COR Ee TSS Pe ee oe Te ees Sandee mit) 50 — .67 
ete mere rae eerie ae es eS RS Se ey te acess webe. 8 04 47 — .68 
| CO re ee ee eT RA Ee tes Sage .64 A7 — .75 
[igigoues ign g Cowl Veo Wear aang aia geah ate eed nae Se 59 .50 — .68 
| Peete ee re Pe OR LEE TESST eka es eyes Hf .68 — .80 
Laundry Operators, Female 
tier eee en eens ee eae RR eres POE REST EER ke ws ape « ar “Rogee 2) ee 
EL eg 51 SUE g | Erb 0 Bal aloe odin esl Rind apc ole Sib ache anaes Sa aaa .29 .24 — .36 
(DUE as ons | tae eialve dale de lie ig iE are eel eel. one aR .34 22 — .48 
Cs eI ie ee Wi cc the INS © Giese ch sp Sea eee arid Oss Whe “6 0 orgagy ce iar .380 — .55 
eee Pere Te. Se Stutre Re SRS EES FE ko we w egpee m5) .30 — .42 
Ey) Sided ee Si cr Sy ey etghedtatie | Lb laane. babe Meteo belo a. an ee “as .40 — .50 
Drivers (a) per Week per Week 
ye ers Un On ee Ue ME Mcneela att at 3 Sh aie ss 8 pane $0. 83° > tp i ee 
TEE POV INC CST tt ee ee ns Cie ea 6 bac anes 35.20 25 .00—47 .50 
oe errr ee em ete eters te ee ee Te 2 oh ay we geeks 40.89 28 .00—56 .03 
OBE SONS ingeyy deagn PRE Ne tin le heii co iON gate ge aaa oe de, ese, Me 40.41 30.00—54.00 
gyre Unie af UES, (hate cp oe aca eal cgelnee Ove Cea tea Ir teini ie ae ane Se ene 36.00 28 .00—50.95 
British Columbia: . 2422.5: eee tet hemmr mene, Pl Nag 45 T2 28 .27—78 .62 





(a) Rates include commission. 
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Table XI—(3) MEDIUM AND LARGE-SIZED HOTELS 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 


48 for nearly all hotels covered by table except in British Columbia where most employees are on 
a 44-hour week. 


No MEALS THREE MEALS 


Occupation Average Range Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates Wage Rate of Rates 
per Month per Month per Month per Month 


$ $ $ $ 
Chambermatde fa) 205.) oa w a 91.00 73 .00—110.00 55.00 48.00— 61.00 
COOK Nini ean tt to Lees eee 177.00 |148.00—195.00} 154.00 {1384.00—174.00 
Dishwashers, Male (b).............. 101.00 82 .00—123.00 89.00 68 .00—102.00 
Dishwashers, Female (c)............ 89.00 74.00—105.00 79.00 50.00— 90.00 
Elevator Operators, Male........... 102.00 78 .00—130.00 81.00 60.00—115.00 
Elevator Operators, Female......... 99.00 O01 27 OOS ae se so oN ra ae Pee 
Laundry Workers, Female (per Hour) 512 A OT. os dns yea oe tee ee ee 
Roenr Cicers,* Wales at.".), doce es 158.00 {117.00—193.00; 116.00 87 .00—132.00 
Stenographers and Typists.......... 125.00 100 .00—142.00 106.00 75.00—127 .00 
Telephone Operators, Female........ 101.00 79.00—119.00 85.00 65 .00—104.00 
Woarters, (Males Gi sb Seer bts S etic 1a Sc Ronan ota as, tts Mal ails ae 88 .00 50.00—103 .00 
WAIGIESSES oF Sistaad @ eo steht oie 87.00 74.00—106.00 76.00 52.00— 97.00 


(a) A substantial number with both room and meals averaged $69.00. 


(b) a A ane group with one meal averaged $115.00—for another group with two meals the average 
was $82.00. 


(c) Average for an appreciable number with two meals was $81.00. 
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Table XI—(4) GARAGES (AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS) 





Average Range of Standard 


Locality Wage Rate | Rates per Hours 
per Hour Hour per Week 


$ $ 
EEE Peg be aU a aR RI 8, yA let IS I lane root a ete hh. gee Ce) See Ta 

PVOVEOCUULA. Caucc en Os hic atc cette mikes sae sees # PEO Lek cas ves oie Seer 
PA ot RO se AO ES te, ec, ee er ei .60 — .80 49 — 50 
RIO ee ees Oe a mee .68 .60 — .70 58 
Pee We GIRSGOW. «occ eer ars ate Se Ee 5 ee ate’ .63 .50 — .75 54 
Cros AU A, Be ie wits salt hk bois ae ss 79 75 — .85 48 

PGC IS EUIIWIOK 5 ide ss kvl reads AS OA 6 cee Sele oes i)? Ga (Pe ae eee) es (ence - 
PEE ad PEA e et ee ei ie NCE Ra ars Pi a a ne Oe a .67 .57 — .70 54 
Pe DIVE GOIN siti EO lees SS GIO US. Kinkiee “ove ork « .68 .66 — .70 49 
PR ne Gee iy, ttre, Ceara Cpe ny bx a's she's bo 71 70 — .75 50 — 54 

Oe ee ea tar ara estar es erie ee. oi = aaa Per saya Ir I. ORE Ma,” rl 
RC RE cae ee Oe aes ese Wales ws 81 .65 — .98 49 — 60 
RTC, Sin, eet i ee slots area ea eee o 13 .65 — .80 | 49 — 54 
PRELOTOOKE teste 5B. see Me CET oe ee wee ae By § 62 — .82 49 

RR ae ah Wed Re RR Nort git ARGO 6" a % aay 65 — .85 4 

ROT e ROI Gieneo tien icesnenin beer cnelvaneirennntarisrcumndrenanieinioe eines .66 56 — .75 49 — 54 

NA Sea aac dal ts i. dan ks dee Gham Din criunindas ays Vito encanto ceeds oaths le tex obese tat ne aa eee ee 
Fort<William and: Port Arthurs: «case. oo. eed 87 80 — .90 48 
PROT ER eR uk eas ew eae th 73 — .80 48 
Mee i a ae ee ae oa Nei Late gto 418 67 — .87 44 — 49 
(ERP) tO Mi De ap tis ge RN aC a a 78 58 —1.02 48 
LOTTIE se de phe nei Tih OF INCRE a) Sonnet Ong ine a aa 83 70 — .90 
EERIE CEE tes, otis ee Ne orn Coiba hee ee 86 70 — .99 44 — 48 
ter Ce re os Fs Ee ks ISM Le .69 65 — .72 
RAE es hee a re eee Wid Oe etn e ole 14 .67 — .79 45 — 48 
Oat Giecenincnencnolnent nmr mm eins « .76 .68 — .88 48 
PCT ON OE ant Once Se dione nid vob a eee « 17 .68 — .85 4 
Bie AOALNATINCH,. oc cag <ooescees Gee stab ar sow eve setteten ve: 81 .75 — .90 48 — 54 
INS (ier che. QRS eae oat. G2 EE SE. wee 84 .75 — .90 48 
jE OTS TA oe he te Tih Re as ag ia nN. 73 60 — .90 48 
SSE Pe ae yen shale ae) Siac ea lass LP Ce 89 75 —1.00 44 — 48 
IEE PML Vas Ee Oe ree Ps Sntet ere Ue Mes 08 may (2 | .60 — .83 49 
RS RESUUCRNY = ER eee te aeeata n'a a'nsla'w be Sao MMMM EW oe 84 2 = .93 48 
PEATE IAT LAGE chs PORE ceed clattr ck coo es RR Ee oe .89 .68 — .96 48 
PCE C CR iy Oe ick Reed 6 OR SES. oR 3 ke bh .65 — .85 45 — 49 
ON Aiea Pieter Ud eRe ee bd SO ooo 8 toa ou oe oe .81 .70 — .95 | 48 — 54 
Saeiiaweenrr rer rremiairs siren errors 6 eer .79 .70 — .88 48 

Da anit@ba re...tesew cee ee 86 che ith se ete Peek waldo ones nib Xl eck Wow Va ee «ER Reb ede 5. ce 
Biya noue: 0 opr. 2m nee xi eee eke. wwe mie. .69 60 — .77 49 — 54 
WN Ree tee ire es Sma Sse sy SEE mes eke 65 — .92| 49 — 54 

AHO AI, Solas 0 ck Ae lk oe cas eo ed TUG A ees ade Gal aes ag ee 
Ce PAW eo ee pk ce ho ES ow Nake BOG cds Mba sens .81 .75 — .87 48 
Tea ah. SoM S68 Vin dom el Sees om Mees Os 81 .65 — .92 | 472— 49 
Baskatoon 1.2. Bee god See f de ee eee 76 70 — .82 48 — 49 

Be) pean teh Ae okey coe RM ooo eR cw se ko ID eles ws ae OOM 84, bon OI ae ae 
PA IOATY..< fo C8 ee aah pets «te Bee .93 .80 —1.00 | 433— 49 
Pereoneotie. 2 Bee aot. was oe et ew Bee cae o 91 .75 —1.02 44 — 49 
RAGLROMIGGS. ...ii te Sy yadda, Seed mbes vais Das .80 .73 + .90 | 44 — 48 
Medicine Lat fer ote ecb ced eas eas Se .83 .75 — .90 48 

Sa vatielar COMINIDEE Me oA GR oe Seis NG es erga < > a) Se ee Oe EP k Ree 
New Westinuisten oc. so. Be SR Aa. ais .97 .80 —1.00 44 
HEINCe LEM POrth. Mee ads... ce ER. cen Piles «leitartey Garis .96 .85 —1.00 44 
WOAMOUWC! 6c cca a «Pie Pie Ps oR. PA me. i OOS). Se, B. Me 44 
ART Oa a ORY Rt at HER eZ, ORE i, Ro .95 .80 —1.00 44 — 45 


Pa ei a ee 
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APPENDIX—WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1946—Continued 


The information given below has been reproduced from the latest Quarterly Bulletin issued 
by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘The figures were compiled from 
reports made by farm correspondents in all provinces. 


Farm Wage Rates — 1945, 1946 and 1947 


Average wage rates paid to farm help in Canada are higher than at any time since comparable 
statistics became available in 1940. Scarcity of labour and the maintenance of a high level of farm 
income have been important factors contributing towards the continuing rise in farm wage rates. 
Except in the case of monthly wages with board, Saskatchewan wage rates were the highest among 
the provinces. On the other hand wage rates in Prince Edward Island were the lowest. The 
average rates for Canada as reported at August 15, 1947, were $4.13 per day and $82.75 per month 
where the employer provided the board as compared with rates of $4.04 and $75.28, respectively, 
at the same date a year ago. Where the employee provided his own board, the average rates were 
$5.17 per day and $109.03 per month as against $4.95 and $100.62, respectively, as reported at 
August 15, 1946. 


Table 1 gives a summary of wage rates for Canada as at August 15 from 1940 to date and Tables 
2 and 8 give comparative data on a provincial basis for the last three years. 


Table 1.—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA PER DAY AND PER 
MONTH AS AT AUGUST 15, 1940-47 


Average Wages per Day |Average Wages per Month 





Year . With Without With Without 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $: 

TOAD hhc a oi aes sles so EE: cae ae 1.48 1.99. 27.92 41.76 
1904) 2 oS ee SB ee e. Be Se: 2.02 2.57 35.40 51.1% 
| > A aoe ee, ee ee 2.51 3.23 47.36 66.41 
100s oe ~ sacs Ae. es cin nis coh Side ts tee 3.38 4.42 61.81 84.76 
104A ee cae Se oe eee ne 32534 4.36 65.99 88.31 
1 De a, ose a  ccen saey ae i es ce cae 3.55 4.50 71.68 © 97.22 
1D4G jie «aus orice eee eo es ee 4.04 4.95 + | 75.28 100.62 


1947.4... .:.. 4 vee Me, ee. eS: tis 5.17 82.75 | 109.03 


Table 2._AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP PER DAY AS AT AUGUST 15, 1945, 
1946 AND 1947 








, With Board Without Board 
Province + 
aa 1945 |. 1946 1947. |. .1945_ 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 

Prince Edward Island Has GA ein S Oasis 2.55 2.62 2.67 3.36 3.38 3.54 
Nova Scotia. ike Se. cae a ce ae 3.43 3.24 3.57 4.21 4.11 4.36 
New Brunswick. scrot vs eee ce ats 2 3.52 3.56 3.77 4.32 4.44 4.69 
Quebec Se a aes eR eee + he 3.46 4.03 4.12 4.36 4.90 
Ontario Casa Ee Me ee ae a 3.46 3.62 3.70 4.36 4.55 4.96 
Manitoba....2. 2.1568 2.0... e 3.97 4.71 4.54 4.98 5.66 5.46 
Saskafchewan.!..@: .: vai. @. 43.5008 4.00 4.71 4.83 4.85 5.69 5.99 
Alberta ee io ole ati gets tw olan are 4.04 4.37 4.45 4.94 5.17 5.60 
British Columbia &.. 2... &:.5..S. = 3.85 4.42 4.73 4.64 5.26 5.75 
Canada 'S: . sts AAs ceca eas 3.55 4.04 4.13 4.50 4.95 5.17 
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Table 3.—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP PER MONTH AS AT AUGUST 15, 
1945, 1946 AND 1947 











With Board Without Board 
Province —_———$S— |] 
1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island: -...............: 52.59 55.76 55.50 76.25 77.96 75.16 
PO UH COLA are rs bone s Bec ees ele as 69.15 67.45 72.44 91.44 91.57 101.00 
ewe runswitik ie: o.c 6 iok kc ne ew eee bes 80.63 | 78.61 86.88 | 103.46 | 103.17 107.63 
POR prc ie uke s UCR Gs 4 eR ee sk 68.83 | 74.48 | 84.02] 92.36 | 98.41 109.58 
MORTON Tree ete Ce Ear es a wielas 64.34 | 68.40 | 74.29 | 87.39 | 92.40 99.48 
WIANILONS. « sins ch «2 SR BAL ae OT 74.84 | 77.50 | 80.55 97.76 | 102.81 102.59 
PARR ALCHOWAI, Ses oo oe cs <bean cewek V1 od 82.99 89.23 | 101.92 | 111.13 116.06 
AC LSS) as a ga Sa EO eR OR 77.19 | 80.02 84.69 | 111.00 | 106.66 113.57 
Pee ce OL DISG gee. ses Ae ee. 76.56 82.63 | 86.25 | 102.92 | 105.56 117.81 


_————— | | [| J SS 


MSAD cae a ei oes. «a's sale Rete ot 71.68 | 75.28 | 82.75 | 97.22 | 100.62 | 109.03 
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Report of the Canadian Government Delegates to the 
Thirtieth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, Geneva, June 19 to July 11, 1947. 


To THE HonovuraBLE HumpHREY MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
OTTAWA. 


Sir,—We, the undersigned delegates appointed to represent the 
Government of Canada at the Thirtieth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, have the honour to submit the following report. 

The Conference was held in the Palace of Nations at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from June 19 to July 11, 1947. 

Forty-eight member States of the International Labour Organ- 
ization were represented at the Conference, namely: Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Chile, China, Columbia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, 
Haiti, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia. 

The delegates and advisers of States Members in attendance 
numbered 482, including 90 Government delegates, 41 Employers’ 
delegates and 42 Workers’ delegates. 

In addition to representatives of States Members, seven repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations, three representatives of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, one repre- 
sentative each of the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Health Organization, and one representative of a non-member state 
(El Salvador) were present, making a total of 495 persons taking 
part in the Conference. 

If account be taken of all those who accompanied the delega- 
tions, and of representatives of the press and of the secretariat, the 
total number of persons associated with the Conference was well over 
1,000. This is evidence not only of interest in the International 
Labour Organization, but of the conviction that international effort 
and action is of particular importance for the world at this time. 
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Composition of the Canadian Delegation 
The Canadian delegation named to attend the Conference was 
as follows:— 


Government Delegates: 
Mr. Paut-Emite Renavup, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, Berne; 
Substitute Government representative on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. 


Mr. Harry Hererorp, Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 


Government Advisers: 
Mr. V. C. PuHeuan, Director of Information, Department of 
Labour. 


Mr. J. A. McCrirenzanp, National War Labour Board, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Mr. A. A. Hears, Registrar, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. | 

Mr. W. L. Brest, National Labour Relations Board, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Provincial Government Representative Accompanying Government 
Delegates: 


Hon. C. C. Wiitu1ams, Minister of Labour, Saskatchewan. 


Employers’ Delegate: 
Mr. Harry Taytor, Canadian National Carbon Co. Ltd. 


Employers’ Advisers: 
Mr. H. W. Macponnetx, Manager, Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. G. V. V. NicHouts, Manager, Research Department, Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Autan C. Ross, Vice-President, The Canadian Construc- 
tion Association; President, Ross Meagher Ltd. 


Workers’ Delegate: 
Mr. Cari E. Bre, Vice-President, Trades and Labour Congress 

of Canada. 

Workers’ Advisers: 
Mr. Wiuu1am Paas, General Representative for Western Canada, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


Mr. C. H. Mituarp, National Director, United Steelworkers of 
America. 


fi 


Mr. AupHoNsE Ropercz, Third Vice-President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


The Honourable C. C. Williams, Mr. Heaps and Mr. Best were, 
unfortunately, unable to attend the Conference. 


Agenda of the Conference 
The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items:— 
1. Report of the Director-General. 
2. Financial and Budgetary Questions. 
3. Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Terri- 
tories (Provisions Suitable for a Convention) (Second 
' Discussion). 
4. Organization of Labour Inspection in Industrial and 
Commercial Undertakings (Single Discussion). 
5. Employment Service Organization (First Discussion). 
6. Reports on the Application of Conventions (Article 22 of 
the Constitution). | 
Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations. 
Standing Orders of the Conference. 
9. Resolutions Presented for Consideration by the Conference 
in Accordance with the Standing Orders. 


coo NI 


For each of the first seven items a report had been prepared 
by the International Labour Office, of which copies had been 
circulated to Governments for advance distribution to delegates. 

The texts of the Resolutions presented for consideration by the 
Conference in accordance with the Standing Orders were distributed 
to the delegates after the opening of the Conference. The text of 
the proposals made by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office for the amendment of the Standing Orders was also 
distributed to the delegates after the Conference was opened. 


Opening of the Conference 

In opening the Conference, the Chairman of the Governing 
Body, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans (United Kingdom), recalled 
that eight years had passed since the Conference had met in Geneva 
and seven years since the Organization had moved to Montreal. He 
was proud to say that, throughout those years, despite immense 
difficulties, the Organization had remained a live and vital institu- 
tion, with hope never extinguished and faith kept bright. Last year 
the Conference had approved a relationship Agreement with the 
United Nations. This Agreement had come into effect. Since then 
closer collaboration had developed rapidly, not only with the United 
Nations and its constituent bodies, but with other specialized 
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agencies and other international organizations. It was one of the 
earliest results of those closer relationships that the United Nations 
Keonomic and Social Council had referred to the International 
Labour Organization the question of freedom of association which 
appeared on the agenda of the Conference. Sir Guildhaume 
Myrddin-Evans welcomed all these developments and hoped that 
the Conference at this session would make a distinct contribution 
to the achievement of freedom. 

The Conference unanimously elected as its President Mr. Carl 
Hambro, second Norwegian delegate. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Hambro, referring to the 
relationship established between the Organization and the specialized 
agencies provided for under Article 75 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, said that the I.L.0. was the only one which brought into 
the new international machinery a living and already venerable 
experience and an unbroken tradition and continuity. In many ways 
the new agencies set up in international life would look to the 
International Labour Organization as an example from which they 
might hope to get guidance. In striving to avoid duplication and 
waste of effort, Governments would look to the one organization 
which had already found itself. In Geneva, the delegates were 
feeling the spirit of Albert Thomas. Mr. Hambro hoped that they 
would in that spirit lift the weight from the shoulders of all men. 

As Vice-Presidents the Conference elected Mr. Carlos Raul 
Desmaras (Argentina), on the proposal of the Government Group; 
Sir John Forbes Watson (United Kingdom), on the proposal of 
the Employers’ Group; and Mr. Robert J. Watt (United States of 
America), on the proposal of the Workers’ Group. 

The Director-General of the International Labour Office, Mr. 
E. J. Phelan, acted as Secretary-General of the Conference. 

The Chairmen of the three Groups in the Conference were: 
Mr. Serra Rojas (Mexico) for the Government Group; Mr. H. C. 
Oersted (Denmark) for the Employers’ Group; and Sir Joseph 
Hallsworth (United Kingdom) for the Workers’ Group. 


Appoiniment of Committees 

The debate on the Director’s Report took place in plenary 
meeting during the first weeks of the Conference. Meanwhile the 
other items were being considered by as many committees, whose 
reports were subsequently considered by the Conference in plenary 
session. 

In addition to the committees thus established, the Conference 
appointed a Selection and a Credentials Committee. 
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The Canadian delegation was represented on the various 
committees as follows:— 


Selection Committee: 
Mr. Renaud; substitute: Mr. Hereford. 
Mr. Taylor (substitute). 
Mr. Berg. 


Finance Committee: 
Mr. Renaud; substitute: Mr. Phelan. 


Standing Orders Committee: 
Mr. Renaud; substitute: Mr. Hereford. 
Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Roberge (substitute). 


Committee on Employment Service Organization: 
Mr. Hereford. 
Mr. Taylor; substitutes: Mr. Ross, Mr. Nicholls. 
Mr. Page (substitute). 


Committee on Freedom of Association: 
Mr. Phelan; substitute: Mr. Renaud. 
Mr. Taylor; substitute: Mr. Macdonnell. 
Mr. Berg. 


Committee on Labour Inspection: 
Mr. McClelland. 
Mr. Taylor; substitutes: Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Ross. 
Mr. Millard. 


Non-Metropolitan Territories Committee: 
Mr. Roberge (substitute). 


The Canadian Delegation took an active part in the discussions 
both in plenary session and in meetings of the committees on which 
it served. In the Standing Orders Committee the Canadian Govern- 
ment member sponsored an amendment which raised considerable 
attention because it involved an interpretation of the Constitution 
of the Organization as revised in Paris in 1945. 


Debate on the Director-General’s Report 

The discussion of the Director-General’s Report customarily 
affords delegates an opportunity for a general exchange of views 
on social progress. 

The regularity of the pre-war meetings of the Conference led 
to the Director’s Report being regarded as an annual survey. This 
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year the Report covered a period of only a little more than seven 
months, that is the time elapsed since the closing of the twenty- 
ninth session in October, 1946. 

The Report opened with a survey of the political background 
of events. This survey was confined to noting a few developments 
of major importance which should be borne in mind in considering 
the subsequent chapters of the Report. It ended with two con- 
clusions: “First, that consideration of regional problems and needs 
has acquired a new importance, and secondly, that the effort to 
perfect and strengthen international institutions must be pursued 
with increased vigour and boldness. Only if international institutions 
are imbued with a deep sense of their responsibility and opportunity, 
only if they are conscious of the full import of all that is happening 
in our changing world, can they hope to keep pace with its evolution 
and fulfil their indispensable role.” 

This introduction was followed by three chapters reviewing 
respectively the economic background, trends in social policy, and 
the activities of the International Labour Organization. In Chapter 
I it was noted that: 


“In Canada, unemployment has receded from its postwar 
peak of 213,000 in February 1946 to 117,000 in August 1946— 
2-4 per cent. of the working population—and is still falling. 
About a million and a quarter servicemen and war workers 
have been absorbed into civilian production. Employment in 
manufacturing industries is about 60 per cent. higher than in 
1939. Gross national product of $11,000 million in 1946 is 
double the pre-war figure and is only 3 per cent. less than the 
peak year, 1945. With the removal of many controls, there 
have been some moderate rises in prices and wages. Sufficient 
controls are being maintained to ensure reasonable stability 
and the maintenance of high levels of employment and income.” 


In Chapter II, economic trends in Canada were summarized 
as follows:— 


“In Canada a measure of uniformity in the regulation of 
industrial conditions was secured by the exercise of the wartime 
powers of the federal authority, but when these powers come 
to an end, the federal authority will be restricted by the con- 
stitutional limitations imposed by the peacetime division of 
powers between the Dominion and the provinces. If, however, 
legislation prepared by the federal Government is passed by 
the federal Parliament and subsequently adopted by the pro- 
vinces, it will provide a national system of regulation. 

“There has been a notable increase in the number of labour- 
management production committees. They were initiated dur- 
ing the war years to increase wartime production through a 
closer partnership of management and workers, but they operated 
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so successfully that it was decided that they could also fill a 
very useful place during the period of reconversion and after- 
wards. They are independent of collective bargaining, but fill 
an important role in day-to-day labour management relations.” 

Of Chapter 3 it should suffice to note that after a brief indication 
of the collaboration established between the International Labour 
Organization and the United Nations, it stated that this collaboration 
should of necessity require greater financial resources in the future. 
It pointed out that difficulties and dangers are encountered in the 
application of the present system of payments by Governments out 
of credits voted in their annual budgets, and suggested that the 
time had come to devise another system whereby international 
organizations should enjoy revenues of their own. 

A total of 93 speakers, 45 representing Governments and includ- 
ing six Ministers, 21 representing employers, 25 representing workers, 
and two representatives of the United Nations, participated in the 
debate. Among the speakers were three members of the Canadian 
delegation, Mr. Renaud, Mr. Macdonnell and Mr. Berg. 

Speaking for the Canadian Government, Mr. Renaud first 
recalled the achievements of the Organization since it had transferred 
its working centre to Montreal in 1940 and urged that this American 
experience be remembered when the time came to decide upon the 
future seat or centre of the Organization. Mr. Renaud then reviewed 
the means and methods of the Organization and noted that it was 
better equipped than ever but cautioned against undue optimism and 
dispersion of efforts and resources. In concluding he gave an account 
of today’s economic and social conditions in Canada. The text in 
full of Mr. Renaud’s statement 1s annexed to this Report. 


(Appendix 1). 

Speaking on behalf of the employers of Canada, Mr. Macdonnell 
confined his remarks to the imperative need for increased production. 
It was not only because of its bearing on the immediate problems 
of anti-inflation and reconstruction that the I.L.0. should be vitally 
concerned about increased production. There was a long-term con- 
tinuing problem of vital importance to the 1.L.0., namely, social 
security, with which the maintenance of maximum production had 
everything to do. Social insurance measures were, so to speak, a 
function of national income, a dividend paid out of national profits. 
If the profits were not earned the dividend could not be paid. 


(Appendix 2). 

Mr. Berg, the Canadian Workers’ Delegate expressed satisfaction 
that the International Labour Organization had withstood the test of 
time. Canadian labour was continually seeking to improve its free- 
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dom and standard of living, and in order to succeed it realized that 
it had to collaborate with the rest of the world. Canada was ready 
to do everything in her power to assist international bodies such as. 
the International Labour Organization in their work to alleviate the 
suffering so many people are enduring. There were many great 
issues before the Conference, but there were none greater than that 
of freedom of association and industrial relations. (Appendix 3). 

Mr. Oersted, the leader of the Employers’ Group, asked how long 
the staff of the I.L.0. would continue to be cut into two parts, 
with one part in one hemisphere and the rest in another? Having 
the staff partly in Montreal and partly in Geneva was not the best 
way for the Organization to carry out its activities. It was prac- 
tically impossible for the whole staff to find the necessary accom- 
modation in Montreal. It would take years before it could be housed 
in New York. Until the Conference had taken a definite decision 
about where the seat of the Office should be, Geneva was the place 
where the I.L.O. work should be carried out. 

Sir Joseph Hallsworth, the leader of the Workers’ Group, 
expressed the wish that the Industrial Committees of the LL.O. would 
be widened and encouraged to extend their work. Consideration 
could be usefully given to the establishment in the different countries 
of parallel machinery, namely, of tripartite working parties, repre- 
sentative of employers, the trade unions and the general public, to 
examine and report on industries with a view to strengthening and 
establishing them on a basis of greater efficiency. Member States 
must find a way of guaranteeing to the I.L.0. much greater financial 
remuneration than it had yet been able to command. They should 
regard their financial obligations to the I.L.O. as an investment 
which would reap handsome dividends. There was'a great yearning 
in the world for equal opportunity at the highest cultural, moral and 
spiritual levels. 

The other speakers made suggestions covering such subjects as 
intellectual workers, agriculture, industrial hygiene, migration, the 
hew constitutional provisions relating to conventions, regional activ- 
ities, recruitment of staff, industrial committees, the position of com- 
munities which are attaining ever a greater measure of self-govern- 
ment, and of course many phases of the economic problem. 

Replying to the various speakers, the Director-General said that 
the record of the speeches delivered would Serve to guide and inspire 
the Office and the Governing Body. He agreed entirely with those 
who, like Senator Thomas (U.S.A.), urged that the Organization 
must deal more effectively with the problems of agricultural labour, 
and he welcomed the relationship between the I.L.O. and the F.A.O. 
The suggestion that the I.L.O. should set up the equivalent of an 
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international employment service merited careful examination. If 
adequate revenue was forthcoming to the Organization under the 
present system, the Director-General would be the last to suggest 
that a new one should be experimented. If, however, it should prove 
that the necessary income was difficult to secure, then some other 
system should be desirable and it would be wise to explore alternative 
possibilities. 

The Director-General agreed with almost all that had been said 
in favour of concentrating the staff of the Office at one single centre. 
But it seemed essential for the future success of the I.L.O. that it 
should work in the closest possible contact with the Economic and 
Social Council. It was not yet clear where the main activities of 
the Economic and Social Council would be concentrated. Mean- 
while, the staff of the I.L.O. should be located wherever it could 
best contribute to the effective attainment of the I.L.O.’s objective. 
Where that was it was premature to decide at this moment. 

A speaker had challenged the statement of the Chairman of the 
Governing Body in his opening address that as regards the relations 
of the I.L.O. with the United Nations “there is no question of 
subordination nor of ascendancy.” The Director-General thought it 
was necessary to say that this seemed to him to be beyond dispute. 
In the operation of the I.L.O. workers and employers were assured 
an equal status with that of Governments. To make the I.L.0. sub- 
ordinate to any purely Governmental organization which would be 
given the power to fix its agenda and to review its decisions, would 
be to take away from the workers the rights which they were given 
in 1919. On the other hand, it was the desire and intention of 
the I.L.0. to co-operate with the United Nations and to submit 
freely to that co-ordination of international activities from which it 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

A few weeks ago, the World Federation of Trade Unions had 
asked its Executive Committee “to study the conditions under which 
official relations may be established between the W.F.T.U. and the 
International Labour Organization.” 

Characterizing this as “a most welcome development,” Mr. 
Phelan described the functions of the two organizations as follows: 
“The I.L.O. and the W.F.T.U. are organizations which differ in 
character. The I.L.O. is an organization of States. It makes no 
claim to be the spokesman of the labour movements of the world. 
lt is for the trade unions themselves to organize the machinery 
through which they can make such collective representations to 
covernments as they may deem desirable. The I.L.O. is an official 
international instrument in which they have representation and 
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through which they can pursue the active realization of many of 
their aims. | 

“Thus, each has its own sphere of action; there can be neither 
rivalry nor conflict between them; but in many respects they have 
common aims and can strengthen one another. I am confident there- 
fore that the discussions which are to take place will lead to a close 
and fruitful collaboration between them.” 

The Director-General was glad to be able to inform the Con- 
ference that Austria, the Philippine Republic and El Salvador had 
indicated their intention to enter the Organization. He was sorry, 
on the other hand, to announce that Yugoslavia had given the 
statutory two years’ notice of her intention to withdraw from the 
Organization on the ground that “the constitutional provisions and 
the structure of the International Labour Organization have become 
incompatible with the economic and social conditions in the Federal 
People’s Republic and Yugoslavia and do not reflect the general 
trends of development in those fields in the post-war world.” 


Financial and Budgetary Questions 

The Director-General, in submitting the budget estimates, 
reported that the financial situation of the Organization was now 
more satisfactory than it had ever been. <A very considerable 
improvement had taken place in the payment of arrears and the 
Staff Pensions Fund, the Working Capital Fund (3,375,000 Swiss 
frances) and also a share of the Renovation Fund of the late League 
of Nations had been handed over to the I.L.O. 

In 1946 the budget amounted to 11,621,510 Swiss francs. 
Income was 13,341,550 Swiss frances or 115 per cent of the budget, 
this high rate of collection being due to the large amount of arrears 
collected by the Liquidation Board of the League. Expenditure was 
11,603,991 Swiss frances or 99 per cent of the budget. The year, 
therefore, ended with a cash balance of 1,737,559 Swiss franes which, 
under the Financial Regulations fell to be taken in reduction of the 
contributions of States for the 1948 budget. 

In 1947 the budget amounted to 16,052,980 Swiss francs. Since 
that budget was adopted last year a number of heavy new charges 
had to be carried on the budget, and the Governing Body had 
approved a supplementary credit of 400,000 Swiss francs to be found 
by a draft on the Reserve Fund. 


Passing to the 1948 budget estimates, the Director-General said 
that the Governing Body proposed a net expenditure budget of 
18,942,983 Swiss francs, an increase of 15-13 per cent on the budget 
of 1947. 
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The largest single increase referred to staff. The 1947 budget 
provided for salaries 5,512,920 francs; the Governing Body proposed 
in the 1948 budget to increase the figure to 8,001,459 frances to bring 
about equivalence with the scales paid by the United Nations. In 
1938 the proportion of the budget spent on salaries was 67 per cent; 
in 1948, in spite of the new scale, the percentage would be only 45 
per cent. 

Turning to the income budget, the Director-General drew 
attention to the fact that, thanks to the work of the Allocations 
Committee and the generous co-operation of the States concerned 
(the United States had agreed to pay 42 additional units), the total 
number of units of contribution had risen from 690 in 1947 to 784 
for 1948. The consequence was that, although the proposed 1948 
budget showed an increase in the net value of each unit of contribu- 
tion, account being taken of the 1946 cash balance available for 
reduction of contributions in 1948, this increase amounted to only 3°8 
per cent. 

The Chairman of the Governing Body said that the Governing 
Body’s proposals had been the subject of prolonged and careful 
examination, and though at the beginning there had been some 
divergence of opinion on various items, the report itself and every 
detail in it were put before the Committee with the unanimous 
recommendation of the Governing Body. 

A general discussion then took place in the Conference Com- 
mittee. All speakers agreed that the Organization should be given 
the financial resources necessary for it to carry out its work, every 
care being taken by means of wise management to ensure that the 
greatest possible benefit would be derived from the expenditure 
incurred. The question was, however, raised as to whether it was 
possible to improve the machinery to enable the performance of 
existing work to be spread over a longer period of time and whether 
a, closer control could be effected of the acceptance by the Organiza- 
tion of new work. 

Some speakers drew attention to the inconvenience and expense 
to the Organization of having its staff divided between Montreal and 
Geneva, and urged that a decision should be reached at an early 
date on the permanent seat of the I.L.O. It was agreed that the seat 
question was “Where can the I.L.O. best serve the purposes for which 
it was established?” The Director-General pointed out that the 
LL.O. could not work in isolation. 

The Committee then adopted the proposed budget estimates, 
chapter by chapter. The budget as adopted is shown below 
(Appendix 22). 
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The sessions of the annual Conference and other Conferences 
roughly account for 7 per cent of the budget. The Governing Body 
accounts for a little under 2 per cent. The Office staff, including 
their representation allowances, special staff charges, Staff Pensions 
Fund, staff retirement and provident fund, travelling expenses for 
home leave account for a little over 53 per cent of the total budget. 
The Committees, including the eight Industrial Committees, which 
have been recently started, now account for about 9 per cent of the 
total expenditure. The branch offices and public information 
account for roughly 7 per cent of the expenditure and the printing 
charges about 4 per cent. 

The Reporter of the Committee drew attention to the fact that — 
the scale of contributions recommended by the Allocations Com- 
mittee was for the 1947 budget only. The question of the scale of 
contributions to be adopted for 1949 would be examined later, 
account being taken of the decisions on scales of contributions to 
be reached by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
September 1947. The Committee then adopted the scale of contribu- 
tions for 1948 shown in the tabular statement below of contributions 
from States Members for 1948 (Appendix 28). 

The contributions from Member States are based on the tiiaber 
of units which each State Member undertakes to contribute. The 
ereater the total number of units the less has to be paid by each 
Government for each unit. Before the war the total number of 
units was 1,129:2, which in 1945 dwindled to 623 units. In 1947 
the number of units was raised to 690, and in 1948 the total will | 
be 784. The contribution payable per unit was 16,353-11 gold francs 
in 1947 and this has risen for 1948 to 17,089-92 gold frances. 


The Committee then adopted the following proposed Resolution 
for submission to the Conference:— 


“In virtue of the Financial Regulations the Conference 
passes for the 30th Financial Period ending 31 December, 1948, 
the budget of expenditure of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion amounting to Sw. francs 19,042,983 or $4,449,295 (gold 
francs 13,469,226) and the budget of income amounting to gold 
francs 13,469,226 (Sw. frs. 19,042,983 or $4,449,295) and resolves 
that the budget of income from States Members shall be allo- 
cated among them in accordance with the scale of contributions 
recommended by the Finance Committee of Government 
Representatives.” 


On July 10, this draft resolution was adopted by the Conference 
by a record vote of 115 against 0. 
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Standing Orders of the Conference 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office had 
referred the following questions to the Conference:— 

1. Terms of reference of the Committee on the Application of 
Conventions. 

2. Standing orders governing the disqualification from voting 
of States which are in arrears in the payment of their contributions 
to the Organization (Article 13 (4) of the Constitution). 

3. Conditions under which substitute members of Conference 
Committees may participate in voting. 

4. Procedure for voting on reports of the Credentials Committee 
at plenary sessions of the Conference. 

5. Possibility of devising a procedure whereby formal note could 
be taken of the fact that the situation disclosed by reports on an 
unratified Convention was not less satisfactory than the require- 
ments of the Convention (First Report of the Conference Delegation 
on Constitutional Questions, paragraph 58 and 125 (XIV). 

6. Proposed Convention concerning immunities. 

7. Intervals for the consultation of Governments by question- 
naires concerning proposed Conventions and Recommendations. 

8. Possibility of the election of members of the Governing Body 
by the single transferable vote. 

These questions were referred by the Conference, for considera- 
tion and report, to the Standing Orders Committee. 

As regards item 1, the Standing Orders Committee unanimously 
recommended the Conference to approve a revised text of Article 7 
of the Standing Orders of the Conference so as to enable the Com- 
mittee on the Application of Conventions to scrutinize the informa- 
tion Governments are to submit under the revised Constitution on 
the difficulties encountered in obtaining ratifications, the state of the 
national legislation in relation to the subject matter of unratified 
Conventions, and on the extent to which effect has been given or is 
proposed to be given to Recommendations. 

As regards item 2, it will be recalled that Article 13, paragraph 4, 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization as 
revised at Paris in 1945 provides as follows:— 

“A Member of the Organization which is in arrears in 
payment of its financial contribution to the Organization shall 


have no vote in the Conference, in the Governing Body, in any 
committee or in the elections of members of the Governing 
Body, if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount 
of the contribution due from it for the preceding two full years. 
The Conference may, nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote 
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if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due to conditions 

beyond the control of the Member.” 

The coming into force of this provision has made it necessary 
to adopt Standing Orders governing the disqualification from voting 
of members which are in arrears in the payment of their contribu- 
tions to the Organization. 


The Standing Orders Committee unanimously recommended the 
adoption by the Conference of the draft Standing Orders on this 
subject as submitted to the Conference by the Governing Body, with 
the exception of one. The Committee was unable to reach agree- 
ment in the question whether under the Constitution the voting 
disqualification provided for in paragraph 4 of Article 13 is appli- 
cable in the case of the Governing Body to the Employers and 
Workers members as well as to the Government members. The 
Canadian Government delegate, Mr. Renaud, contended that the 
word “Member” in the Constitution must be understood in its widest 
meaning. The Constitution made no distinction between Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ Members, there was therefore no 
reason to make one in the Standing Orders. If the procedure recom- 
mended by the Governing Body were adopted the balance of voting 
power in this body would be destroyed. Mr. Renaud stressed the 
importance of not neglecting the desire of the Paris and Montreal 
Conference against any infringement of the Constitution on this 
principle of balance. He appealed for an unanimous decision based 
on justice and law. 


The view put forward by the Canadian Government dele- 
gate was supported by Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans (United 
Kingdom), Chairman of the Governing Body. This clause 13 (4) 
was introduced into the Constitution at the Paris Conference in 1945. 
He himself had attended that Conference and could state his view 
of its intentions. In the original text of this Article of the Constitu- 
tion, as it was put forward at the Paris Conference by the Office, the 
disqualification applied only to voting in the Conference. An amend- 
ment was presented, for which he himself and the Canadian Govern- 
ment representative were responsible, which was intended to have 
the effect of extending this disqualification to other bodies of the 
I.L.O.—the Governing Body, Committees, and the Electoral Colleges. 
It was common ground that so far as the Conference was concerned 
the disqualification applied to all representatives—Government, 
Employer, and Worker—from the defaulting States. It was also 
common ground that exactly the same disqualification applied in 
the case of two of the three bodies which were added as the result of 
the Amendment to which he had referred. Why should it now be 
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argued that a different measure of disqualification should be applied 
to the third of the bodies which had been added, namely, the 
Governing Body? It might be said that this point was never 
discussed at Paris, but if there had been any question of applying a 
different kind of disqualification to the Governing Body than to other 
organs of the I.L.O. the matter would have been challenged at the 
Conference. There was not the slightest doubt in his mind that 
what the Conference intended was to apply the sanction of disquali- 
fication completely to all the bodies named in the new Constitution. 
The Governing Body, the Standing Orders Committee of the Con- 
ference, and the Conference itself, had no right to place on the 
Constitution an interpretation which did not belong to it. 

After a discussion in which members of the three groups and 
the Director-General participated, the Committee decided to refer 
back to the Governing Body the question raised by the Canadian 
delegate in the hope of achieving unanimity, and to study several 
aspects of the matter at issue which were not adequately explored. 

With regard to item 3, the Standing Orders Committee decided 
to recommend the Conference to insert in its Standing Orders a new 
clause indicating the circumstances in which Government deputy 
members may vote. 

As regards item 4, it will be recalled that in the course of the 
Montreal Session of the Conference (1946) a difficulty was encoun- 
tered in connection with the taking of a vote by the Conference on 
the fifth report of the Credentials Committee concerning the creden- 
tials of the Greek Workers’ delegate. The Standing Orders Com- 
mittee recommended that with a view to avoiding the recurrence of 
any difficulty in regard to the matter at future sessions of the Con- 
ference, provisions defining the exact manner in which votes on the 
reports of the Credentials Committee should be taken should be 
included in the Standing Orders of the Conference. 

Under item 5, on the proposal of the Governing Body, the 
Standing Orders Committee decided to recommend the adoption by 
the Conference of an appropriate procedure enabling States Members 
of the Organization to receive credit internationally for social legis- 
lation which approximates to, or is superior to, but differs in detail 
from the standards embodied in a given labour Convention. 

With regard to item 6, the Standing Orders Committee decided 
to recommend the Conference to suspend for the present taking any 
further action on the proposed special Convention concerning the 
privileges and immunities of the International Labour Organization 
and to approve the proposals of the Governing Body concerning the 
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special conference which will be called upon to adopt a single Con- 
vention applicable to all United Nations organizations. It also 
recommended the Conference to take note that a Convention on the 
privileges and immunities of the specialized agencies based on the 
text before the Committee would be satisfactory to the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization subject to a number of reservations. 

Under item 7, it was noted that the intervals for the consulta- 
tion of Governments by questionnaires concerning proposed conven- 
tions and Recommendations, as laid down in Articles 31 and 32 of 
the Conference Standing Orders, were not regarded by Governments 
as sufficient to study the reports and to reply to the questionnaire, 
and complaints were frequently made that the final reports were 
arriving too late for adequate study before delegates left their 
countries to attend the Conference. The Standing Orders Com- 
mittee recommended therefore that the Conference approve amended 
texts of Articles 31 and 32 of the Standing Orders of the Conference, 
which are designed to allow of longer intervals for the preparation 
of replies to questionnaires. 

The Standing Orders Committee devoted a sitting to the dis- 
cussion of an Indian proposal that the members of the Governing 
Body should be elected by the single transferable vote. The Com- 
mittee did not consider that the proposal had received a measure 
of support which would justify recommending it to the Conference 
for approval. It, therefore, made no recommendation in the matter, 
it being understood that the question could be considered again in 
the future if circumstances should so require. 

In recognition of the reasons which had inspired the Indian 
proposal, the Committee suggested that the following passage from 
the First Report of the Conference Delegation on Constitutional 
Questions set up in 1945 should be drawn to the attention of the 
Conference on the occasion of future Governing Body elections:— 


“Tn order that the International Labour Organization may 
continue to operate efficiently it requires a strong Governing 
Body which continues to enjoy the full confidence of the Members 
of the Organization. Two important conditions must be fulfilled 
if this confidence is to be fully maintained under present-day 
conditions. No important region of the world must be left 
without appropriate representation on the Governing Body, but 
on the other hand regional undertakings in regard to the dis- 
tribution of seats must not operate in such a manner as to 
deprive of the chance of representation on the Governing Body 
from time to time States which collaborate effectively with the 
International Labour Organization and give it consistent financial 
support but which do not fall conveniently into any regional 
group... . Since the expenditure of the Organization is 
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governed primarily by Governing Body decisions it is only 
reasonable to regard the fact of being in arrears in the payment 
of contributions as a disqualification for membership of the 
Governing Body.” 


In submitting to the Conference the conclusions of the Standing 
Orders Committee, the Rapporteur said, in part, with particular 
reference to the Canadian delegate’s proposal:— 

“The questions which we had to examine were of a very 
delicate nature and dealt with the application of the Constitu- 
tion. In view of that fact the Committee proceeded with great 
prudence and with scrupulous care. We continued our discus- 
sions until we could reach unanimous conclusions. In one par- 
ticularly delicate case dealing with the interpretation of a very 
important Article of our Constitution, the Committee realized 
that it would be impossible to achieve complete unanimity, and 
it decided not to put forward a text in the name of the majority 
only, as it might have been considered an incorrect interpretation 
of the Constitution. This question was therefore referred to the 
Governing Body for re-examination. Interesting and new sug- 
gestions were made in the Committee which should be of use to 
the Governing Body when they undertake this examination.” 


The Report of the Committee was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. | 


Employment Service Organization 

The Conference had discussed this matter on several previous 
occasions, in 1919, in 1933 and in 1944. In 1919, the Conference 
adopted a Convention concerning unemployment, Article 2 of which 
provides for the establishment of a system of free public employment 
agencies, under the control of a central authority; for the appoint- 
ment of advisory committees, including representatives of employers 
and workers; for the co-ordination of public and private free employ- 
ment agencies on a national scale; and for the co-ordination of the 
various national systems by the International Labour Office in agree- 
ment with the countries concerned. This Convention has been 
ratified by 31 countries. 

In 1933, the Conference considered the question of free-charging 
employment agencies and adopted a Convention and a Recommenda- 
tion on this subject. The Convention provides for the abolition of 
such agencies conducted with a view to profit, and for the super- 
vision of those not conducted with a view to profit. 

In 1944, the Conference considered this matter as a part of 
employment organization in the transition from war to peace, and 
it adopted the Employment Service Recommendation, 1944, which 
contains provisions applicable not only in the transition period but 
also as a part of long-term policy. 
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In placing this question on the agenda of the 30th Session of 
the Conference, the Governing Body had in mind the adoption of a 
Convention. The Office note, which was the basis of the Governing 
Body’s decision, clearly expressed the view of the Office that “it 
would seem useful to bring together these decisions of the Conference 
in the form of a Convention, revising them in the lght of present 
conditions, and to add to them as may be desirable other provisions 
concerning the employment service and the organization of employ- 
ment. The Convention would replace Article 2 of the Unemployment 
Convention, 1919.” 

The Committee to which the matter was referred decided that 
its conclusions would have the greatest practical value if they were 
presented in a form which would enable full account to be taken 
of the differences in economic and employment conditions obtaining 
in the various countries. It therefore sought to achieve a clear state- 
ment of general principles, with suggested methods for their applica- 
tion. ‘The Committee considered it desirable to incorporate the 
principles in a Convention and the methods for applying them in a 
Recommendation. 

The Committee then dealt, paragraph by paragraph, with the 
proposed provisions. In the course of this discussion, the Employers’ 
members proposed the substitution of the phrase: “high levels of 
employment” for the expression “full employment’’, fearing that the 
emphasis on full employment might lead to undesirable initiatives 
on the part of the employment service to achieve full employment at 
any price. The amendment was rejected by 22 votes to 52. 

Paragraph 3 of the Office text provided that regional employment 
offices, where established, should be directly responsible to the control 
headquarters of the service. It appeared that this paragraph would 
create difficulties for several federal countries and might make their 
ratification of the Convention impossible. On the proposal of the 
United States Government member the paragraph was deleted. 

On the proposal of the Employers’ members, clauses (b) and 
(c) of paragraph 7 of the Office text were reworded in order to avoid 
any possible implication that occupational and geographical transfers 
might be carried out without consideration of the human factors 
involved. | 

A discussion developed on the voluntary or compulsory character 
of the use of employment service facilities. The Office text stressed 
the encouragement of full use of employment service facilities on a 
voluntary basis; this did not preclude the imposition of a require- 
ment to use these facilities in exceptional circumstances. The Cuban 
Government member proposed the deletion of the words “on a volun- 
tary basis’. This amendment was rejected by 10 votes to 59. 
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The United Kingdom Government member proposed to omit the 
last part of paragraph 9 of the Office text, deleting the words follow- 
ing the phrase “by bilateral agreements.” While no objection of 
principle was raised to this part of the paragraph, he considered that 
international co-operation in this field should be based on agree- 
ments between States rather than between employment services. 
The amendment was adopted unanimously. 

Paragraph 1 of the Office draft Recommendation was as 
follows:— 


“The employment service to be composed of three main 
inter-related operating units—the central headquarters, regional 
employment officers, and local employment offices.” 

The New Zealand Government member proposed, in order to 
take due account of the position in countries in which it was un- 
necessary or impracticable to establish regional offices at the present 
time, to delete the words “three main inter-related operating units” 
and to modify the end of the paragraph to read “the central head- 
quarters, local offices and, where necessary, regional offices of the 
employment service.” The amendment was adopted unanimously. 

The Employers’ members proposed deleting from paragraph 7(1) 
of the draft Recommendation the last phrase “on grounds unrelated 
to working capacity or by other commonly accepted factors tending 
to make the employment unsuitable in the view of the competent 
authority’, and substituting for it the phrase “on grounds of race, 
religion or séx, or by other commonly accepted factors tending to 
make the employment unsuitable.” It was explained that the amend- 
ment was designed to specify more clearly the factors unrelated to 
working capacity. On the suggestion of the United Kingdom 
Government member, the Employers’ members agreed to add to their 
amendment the words “in the view of the competent national 
authority”. With this modification the amendment was adopted by 
50 votes to 16. | 

The Employers’ members proposed to make it clear in paragraph 
8 of the Draft Recommendation that financial assistance should be 
granted only in respect of transfers carried out when absolutely 
necessary as a means of alleviating unemployment. The Australian 
Government member and the Workers’ members opposed the amend- 
ment on the grounds that the employment service should not be 
regarded solely as an organization for alleviating unemployment but 
as an agent in the development of national employment and economic 
policy. The amendment was rejected by 20 votes to 49. 
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The Committee then adopted the following draft Resolution :— 


The Conference, 

Having approved the report of the Committee appointed to — 
examine item V on its agenda, 

Having in particular approved as general conclusions, with 
a view to the consultation of Governments, proposals for a Con- 
vention and a Recommendation relating to employment service 
organization, 

Having also considered proposals for the revision of the Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933 (No. 34), 

Decides to place on the agenda of its next general session; 

(1) the question of employment service organization with 
a view to final decision on the Convention and Recommendation 
on the subject, and 


(2) the question of the revision of the Fee-Charging Em- 
ployment Agencies Convention, 1933 (No. 34). 
This Resolution was adopted by the Conference on July 8, by 
121 votes against 0, and 1 abstention. 


Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations 

The placing of “Freedom of Association and Industrial Rela- 
tions” on the agenda as the Seventh Item for the Thirtieth Session 
arose in an unusual fashion. 


Recently the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
gave consideration to two memoranda submitted to it, the one from 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the other from the American 
Federation of Labour. Both documents dealt with the need of 
positive action by appropriate international authorities to again 
assert the right of workers to form and join occupational associa- 
tions of their own free choice, as well as the right of employees’ 
organizations to bargain collectively on behalf of their members. 


The American Federation of Labour memorandum suggested 
that the International Labour Organization might be asked by the 
Economie and Social Council to take action, but the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, on the other hand, appeared to indicate direct 
action by the Economic and Social Council itself as the appropriate 
answer to the need stated to exist. 


Aiter consideration of procedure, the Council had decided by 
majority vote to refer the memoranda to the International Labour 
Organization for consideration at its Thirtieth Session in so far as 
the subject matter might come within the purview of that Organi- 
zation. At the same time the Council asked the I.L.O. for a report 
on the matter, to be available for consideration by the next meeting 
of the Council. 
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As the Council felt that the matters involved in the submissions 
of the trade union organizations went beyond mere trade union rights, 
it decided also to refer the documents to the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights for consideration of any phases of the case 
which might be dealt with in a general declaration on human rights. 

As transmission of the decisions of the Economic and Social 
Council of United Nations to the International Labour Organization 
occurred only on April 18, 1947, telegraphic communication with the 
members of the Governing Body was necessary to establish authority 
for inclusion of this item on the 1947 agenda. Upon receipt of the 
necessary authority the Office, in a very brief period, prepared an 
excellent report on the world background of the whole problem of 
the right of workers and employers to organize and also drafted 
comprehensive and detailed texts for consideration by the Conference. 

Shortly after the assembling of the Thirtieth Session, the Con- 
ference adopted a recommendation of the Selection Committee to 
refer the Seventh Item to a special committee for consideration and 
report. It was the general opinion that Freedom of Association was 
perhaps the most important of this year’s agenda items, for not only 
does the right of workers and employers to freely organize, and to be 
represented in industrial matters by unfettered associations, underlie 
the very principles of the International Labour Organization, but 
this was the first occasion upon which the United Nations had 
referred a question to the I.L.O. as provided for in the agreement 
entered into by the two organizations less than one year previously. 

In view of the consequence of the matter to be studied, and 
bearing in mind the universal interest in the right of association, the 
Conference decided to set up an unusually large committee, 
to be composed of 44 Government members, 22 Workers’ and 22 
Employers’ members—a total membership of 88. 

Mr. Taylor, the Canadian Employers’ member on the Com- 
mittee was selected as chairman of the Employers’ Group on the 
Committee, so that he acted as chief spokesman for the Employers’ 
Group during the proceedings. 

The first half dozen sittings of the Committee were given over 
to general discussion—not inconsiderable part of which revolved 
around the question of the procedure to be recommended to the 
Conference in regard to action to be taken there and then, and action 
to be initiated then, but consummated at the next or subsequent 
International Labour Conference. 

To clearly understand the Committee’s proceedings, it will be 
helpful to describe briefly the texts prepared by the Office and 
submitted to the Conference. 
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The first text was a “Proposed Resolution concerning Freedom 
of Association and Industrial Relations.” This consisted of a 
Preamble, reciting previous actiou of the International Labour Office 
in the same field since its inception in 1919. Then there followed five 
parts, dealing in detail with:— 
Part I—Freedom of Association ; 
Part II—Protection of the Right to Organize and Bargain 
Collectively ; 
Part III—Collective Agreements; 
Part IV—Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration ; 
Part V—Co-operation between the Public Authorities 
and Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations. 


The second text consisted of a list of 30 points, covering the 
same ground as the draft Resolution. The intention here was that 
agreement on a list of points in 1947 would provide a base necessary 
under I.L.0. double discussion procedure, should the Conference of 
1948 wish to adopt a Convention or Conventions concerning the 
entire ground, or any area of it. 

: Each section of the Draft Resolution not only recited the 
general principle involved, but spelled out most of the significant 
implications. 

The general discussion participated in by a long list of speakers 
from each of the three groups, helped very definitely to clarify the 
views of the Committee, and to reduce to a working basis the task 
ahead. It developed that there was unanimity on the more essential 
points, while differences on other points would not suggest that 
divergent views could not be harmonized. 

There was no evident dissent from the view that freedom of 
association amongst workers and amongst employers as well, is an 
essential of progress toward industrial peace, and along the road of 
social progress also. It was emphasized several times over that the 
International Labour Organization regarded this freedom as the 
cornerstone of its structure, and that this fact had been proclaimed 
by successive I.L.0. declarations ever since the formation of the 
organization in 1919. 

There was a general feeling that full reference of the matter in 
its present form to the LL.O. by the Economic and Social Council 
was at the same time an opportunity and a challenge—it gave the 
I.L.0. a chance to prove itself, while failure to act would be virtua] 
abdication of its functions by the Organization. The question before 
the Committee therefore was not whether the present Conference 
should take action, but rather how far that action should extend at 
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the moment, given the brevity of the notice with which this topic 
had been added to the agenda in concrete form. In any case, reference 
of the matter to the I.L.O. by the Economic and Social Council was 
strongly endorsed. 

The workers, arguing that even though notice was short the 
subject matter was old familiar ground, urged the Committee to go 
a considerable length by way of resolution at the present Conference, 
while at the same time preparing the way for the second discussion 
on a Convention or Conventions to follow next year. 

The employers, having early suggested preparation of a report 
for the Economic Council but without the Conference adopting a 
detailed resolution, later waived their objection to a resolution: they 
agreed to proceed as far as they thought could be done at the present 
Conference, although holding certain reservations in regard to some 
phases of the case—notably in the case of the “closed shop” or its 
variants. 

Members of the Government group, strongly supporting freedom 
of association and further action by the I.L.O., felt that a resolution 
covering, perhaps, the first two Parts of the draft submitted by the 
Office, might be attempted this year while laying the groundwork 
for future consideration in 1948, and later. The Canadian Govern- 
ment member, speaking in the general discussion, supported this 
view. 

Detailed consideration of the Office text in its Parts I and II 
followed the general discussion. 

On procedure, as developed from time to time, there was general 
approval of this plan:— 


(a) that the Committee should recommend to the Confer- 
ence that it adopt a resolution covering the substance of Parts I 
(Freedom of Association) and Part II (Right to Organize and 
Bargain Collectively) of the Office text; 

(b) that a list of points be prepared correlative to these 
two Parts, which would then be in line for discussion for Con- 
vention purposes in 1948; 

(c) that other Parts of the draft Resolution should be 
placed on the agenda for first discussion in 1948, looking to the 
development of International Labour Conventions in later years; 

(d) that a report be sent to the Economic Council, indicat- 
ing the action taken by the International Labour Organization 
in 1947, and that planned for subsequent Conferences. 


When finally the Committee reported to the Plenary Session, 
it did so in the sense just indicated. The Resolution based upon 
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Parts I and II of the Office text, though it made material changes 
in wording from the original, was the same in essentials as the Draft. 

The main points developed during the discussions in detail, may 
be set forth briefly as follows:— 

(a) Although all agreed upon the essential principle of 
freedom of association and more specifically, the rights of trade 
unions, there were many sharp differences as to the detailed 
significance of that principle, on its practical application, and 
on the wording to be used to express the views of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. These differences invariably were 
between workers and employers with Government members tak- 
ing somewhat of a middle course. 

(b) It was pointed out by more than one Government 
member (including Canada’s) that “freedom of association” was 
to be understood as being subject always to ordinary domestic 
laws in relation to public order. Government members, while 
admitting the desirability of not including this point at all ap- 
propriate locations in the text, insisted that this was the under- 
stood background—a view accepted by the Committee. 

(c) As in the general discussion, it was again stated before 
the Committee that in some countries today, legislative and 
administrative action hampers and interferes with the free right 
to organize. (The memorandum from the World Federation 
of Trade Unions speaks in the same vein.) No country or 
countries were specified however. 

(d) The question of whether the “closed shop” agreement 
between employers and employees (or any modified form of union 
security) is in violation of the principle of freedom of association, 
arose more than once in the discussions. Employers took the 
position emphatically that the “closed shop” is a species of 
coercion, and hence denies the right of a free choice to the 
individual. The workers strongly opposed this view, submitting 
that union security is a necessity to promote stability in indus- 
trial relations, and as well to protect the workers’ organization 
from dissentient minorities. In the outcome the majority of the 
Government members supported the view that some degree of 
union membership security, when arrived at by free collective 
bargaining between representatives of workers and employers, 
is not in violation of the spirit of freedom of association, and 
this view finally prevailed. 

(e) One further point pressed by the workers related to the 
setting up of some form of international machinery to supervise 
the establishment and maintenance of freedom of association 
in the various countries. In this connection a compromise pro- 
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posal, advanced by the British Government member, was finally 
adopted. Specifically the British proposal was for a Resolution 
to be adopted by the Conference, requesting the Governing Body 
to study in all its aspects the question of international machinery 
to supervise freedom of association, any such machinery to be 
under the International Labour Organization. Adopted by the 
Committee, the appropriate Resolution was embodied in the 
Report made later to the Plenary Session. 


The Canadian Government member took an active part in all the 
proceedings, and gave full support in Committee to all main features 
of the Report as already outlined. An amendment presented by the 
Canadian Government member during the earlier part of the pro- 
ceedings would have stated Part II of the main Resolution (on 
Collective Bargaining) as a simple, general principle without detail. 
Although this proposal gained some support, it was withdrawn upon 
it becoming evident that the majority of the Committee preferred 
the general pattern in the Office text, with amendments. 

The Report of the Committee was presented to the Plenary 
Session on the final day of the Conference, July 11. The several 
speakers who took the rostrum to discuss the Report expressed general 
approval, even if some who participated from Employers and Workers 
felt the Report went too far or did not go far enough, as the case 
might be. It was agreed, however, that considering the time at the 
disposal of the Committee, and the divergence of opinion on import- 
ant detail, the Report represented a reasonable synthesis of opinion, 
a noteworthy advance toward the clarification and spread of the 
fundamental principle of the International Labour Organization as 
the light-bearer in the field of labour relations in their international 
aspects. 

The full text of the statements made on this matter in plenary 
session of the Conference by Mr. Phelan and Mr. Taylor will be 
found below. (Appendices 4 and 5). 


Labour Inspection 

The question of the organization of labour inspection in industrial 
and commercial undertakings was placed on the agenda of the 30th 
Session of the Conference, for single discussion, by a decision taken 
by the Governing Body at its 98th Session (May 1946). 

The effect of this decision was that the Conference undertook 
consideration of a question concerning which the Organization had, 
before the war, made considerable progress towards the adoption 
of new international regulations. The Governing Body at its 86th 
Session (February 1939) placed the question of labour inspection, 
for single discussion, on the agenda of the Conference which was to 
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have been held in 1940, and at the same time decided that the 
question should receive prior consideration by a Preparatory Tech- 
nical Conference. That Conference met in Geneva in May-June 
1939 and approved a list of points to be taken as a basis for framing 
a questionnaire for submission to the Governments in preparation 
for the International Labour Conference in 1940. 

In accordance with the Standing Orders of the Conference the 
Office prepared and circulated to the Governments a report which 
contained: (1) a comparative analysis of national laws and regula- 
tions concerning the organization of labour inspection, (2) the report 
adopted by the 1939 Preparatory Technical Conference, and (3) a 
questionnaire drawn up in the light of the conclusions reached by 
that Conference. 

In consequence of the decision to place the question on the agenda 
of the 30th Session of the Conference, the Office re-examined the 
situation of the law and practice in the various countries and came 
to the conclusion that the basis for international regulation of the 
question of labour inspection had not changed sufficiently to require 
extensive modification of the questionnaire prepared in 1939. 

The Office considered that the original questionnaire submitted 
to the Governments in 1939 could be reissued in 1946 with only two 
changes. 

On the basis of the replies to the questionnaire the Office pro- 
posed three texts for consideration by the Conference. The first was 
the text of a general Convention which contained international regu- 
lations for the organization of labour inspection. The second text 
was a general Recommendation designed to supplement and complete 
the 1923 Recommendation and the Convention now proposed. The 
third text was also a Recommendation having reference to inspection 
in mining and transport undertakings. 

The Conference Committee to which these texts were referred 
considered more than 100 amendments, some of which required several 
meetings before decisions could be reached. 

Considerable disagreement arose, at the very outset, on proposals 
to delete paragraph 2 of Article 2 of the draft Convention, or to sub- 
stitute a substantially different text. These proposals were moved 
from fear that an unconditional permission to exempt mining and 
transport undertakings from this Convention would be taken to 
imply that the establishment of properly organized inspection ser- 
vices for mining and transport is not considered essential. The pro- 
posal to delete paragraph 2 was rejected by 34 votes to 47. A proposal 
to adopt a new text to the effect that national laws or regulations may 
provide for special systems of inspection in mining and transport 
undertakings was rejected in a record vote by 42 to 49. 
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The Committee had also a lengthy discussion of Article 3, which 
included an illustrative list of subjects on which legal provisions 
might be enforceable by labour inspectors. It became evident that 
many of the countries represented were endeavouring to fit the 
article into the conditions about which they were most familiar. The 
Employers’ members proposed that the list be deleted, on the grounds 
that it would not in any case involve precise obligations for ratifying 
Governments and would probably give rise to misunderstandings. 
These amendments were rejected, with the exception of one pro- 
posed by the United States Government member. The Committee 
adopted by 388 votes to 85 an addition submitted by the Indian 
Government member to the effect that the function of the system of 
labour inspection should also be to bring to the notice of the com- 
petent authorities defects or abuses not specifically covered by exist- 
ing legislation. 

Article 6 points out the type of officials who shall be comprised 
in the inspection staff. Some of the representatives were anxious to 
add something to the text that would have, in the majority opinion, 
destroyed the efficiency of the inspection staff. 

The Indian Workers’ member proposed the addition of a new 
clause to the proposed Article 8 to lay down that an adequate number 
of women inspectors must be appointed, taking into consideration 
the number of women workers employed in the industrial establish- 
ments subject to inspection. After it had been suggested that the 
point was substantially covered by other provisions in the Convention, 
the Committee rejected the proposal by 6 votes to 29. 

Article 9 gave rise to four amendments, three of which dealt with 
the question of the list of technical experts and specialists submitted 
in the Office text, and some of which called for the deletion of the 
reference. The Canadian Government member, along with others, 
opposed the deletion and the proposal was withdrawn. 

A number of amendments to Article 11 sought to increase offices 
and transport facilities for inspectors but the proposals were either 
withdrawn or defeated. 

The deletion of paragraph 2 of Article 12 was proposed by the 
Argentine Government and Workers’ members who considered that 
inspectors should be left entirely free to decide whether to notify 
employers of their presence on the occasion of an inspection visit. 
The Canadian Workers’ member considered that the paragraph should 
be retained, because it covered a necessary procedure which should 
be followed in making visits of inspection. The Committee rejected 
the proposal by 25 votes to 42. Another amendment to paragraph 
2, moved by the Canadian Employers’ member, proposed to add a 
provision to the effect that inspectors should give notice of their visit 
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upon arrival. The Committee rejected this amendment by 32 votes 
to 34.. 

The United Kingdom member proposed a revised text for para- 
graph 1 of Article 13, the purpose of which was to make it clear that 
inspectors should be empowered to initiate action with a view to the 
remedying of defects and not themselves to remedy the defects. This 
revised text was adopted by 51 votes to 26. 

Article 16, as proposed by the Office, provided that inspection 
visits were to be made at least once a year in dangerous and unhealthy 
workplaces and as often as necessary to ensure enforcement of the 
law in other workplaces. The United Kingdom Government member 
proposed to replace these provisions by a text laying down the 
general principle that all establishments and workplaces are to be 
inspected as often and as thoroughly as is necessary to ensure the 
effective enforcement of the relevant legal provisions. Other 
members of the Committee, including the Canadian Workers’ 
member, while approving the general lines on which the amended 
proposal was drawn up, wished to add words to indicate that visits 
should, as a general rule, be made once a year. The Committee 
rejected this latter proposal by 32 votes to 36, and adopted the text 
of Article 16 proposed by the United Kingdom Government member 
by 50 votes to 17. 

An amendment to Article 17 was moved to substitute for the 
Office text one providing that persons who violate or neglect to 
observe legal provisions enforceable by labour inspectors should be 
liable to prompt legal proceedings. This amendment was adopted 
by 42 votes to 2. 

As regards Article 19, there was some discussion as to whether 
the maximum time interval to be prescribed for the submission of 
inspectors’ reports should be one year or less. The French Workers’ 
member considered that the reports should be required to be sub- 
mitted at least every three months, and the Canadian Workers’ 
member proposed, as a compromise, to call for reports at least twice 
a year. The Committee took a vote on the latter proposal, which it 
rejected by 14 votes to 35. 

The deletion of Article 21 was proposed by the South African 
member, who considered it desirable to avoid the inclusion in the 
Convention of detailed requirements as to statistics which might give 
rise to difficulties in some countries. A number of members, including 
the Canadian, United Kingdom, United States and Swiss Govern- 
ment members, supported the proposal, and argued that the contents 
of the annual reports were sufficiently covered in paragraph 8 of the 
proposed general Recommendation. Several Workers’ members, on 
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the other hand, argued that it was necessary to include in the Con- 
vention provisions concerning the basic subjects which should be 
dealt with in the reports. The proposal to delete the Article was 
rejected by 13 votes to 50. 

The Committee considered a new text for paragraph 1 of the 
proposed Recommendation concerning labour inspection, submitted 
by the United Kingdom Government member, to the effect that 
arrangements should be made under which plans for new establish- 
ments, plants and processes of production may be submitted to the 
labour inspectorate for an opinion whether such plans would render 
difficult or impossible compliance with the laws concerning industrial 
health and safety. To this principle was attached a proviso that 
the inspectorate should not be obliged to express an opinion, and that 
in any case employers and others would not be relieved of their 
legal obligations. The Canadian, Australian, Belgian and Nether- 
lands Government members expressed opposition to the proviso. The 
Committee decided, by 67 votes to 2, to delete the proviso, and, by 
71 votes to 0, to adopt the first part of the proposal. 

In plenary meeting held on July 11, the Conference adopted the 
Convention and the two Recommendations proposed by the Com- 
mittee by a record vote of 135 votes to 0. 


Social Policy in Non-Mefropolitan Territories 

Under this heading the Conference was called upon to discuss 
five draft Conventions prepared by the Office on the basis of a first 
discussion by the 29th Session of the Conference, as follows:— 


A Convention concerning social policy; 

A Convention concerning the right of association and the 
settlement of labour disputes; 

A Convention concerning labour inspectorates; 

A Convention concerning the application of international 
labour standards; and 

A Convention concerning the maximum length of con- 
tracts of employment of indigenous workers. 


It is a well known fact that social conditions of the people of 
the various non-independent territories have been extremely back- 
ward, compared with those of self-governing countries. These Con- 
ventions were intended to narrow the gap in social conditions which 
may exist between the two sets of territories. 

After a close discussion, provision by provision, the five draft 
Conventions were adopted by the Committee to which they were 
referred. 
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During the discussion of the reports of the Committee in plenary 
meeting of the Conference, Mr. Gavin (United Kingdom) outlined 
the general attitude of employers towards the proposed Conven- 
tions. The Employers of those countries with responsibilities in 
respect of non-metropolitan territories were no less imbued with the 
desire to see social advancement among the peoples of these terri- 
tories than any other group in the Conference. They welcomed, and 
would actively support, any practical measures which it was possible 
to take on a national or international basis, through the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization or otherwise, to secure the application to 
non-metropolitan territories of minimum standards in the field of 
social policy. So far as the matters now before the Conference were 
concerned, the Employers had subjected them to examination from 
these standpoints: Firstly, were they within the competence of the 
International Labour Organization? Secondly, were they fair and 
reasonable and capable, if adopted, of being generally applied, now 
or within a reasonable period, over widely different areas in the 
world, where conditions vary from the primitive tribal organization 
of Central Africa to something approaching Western civilization? 
Thirdly, were they, as proposals for Conventions, in such a form, 
that, upon ratification, they would mean the same thing, as inter- 
national legal obligations, for and to every country? Employers had 
come to the conclusion that the first of the proposed Conventions 
did not satisfy these three basic requirements. In these circum- 
stances, Mr. Gavin had been asked to say that, in general, Employers 
were unable to vote for the proposed Convention governing social 
policy in non-metropolitan territories, and would with a single excep- 
tion, abstain. As regards the proposed Convention concerning labour 
inspectorates, Employers would support it, but they would vote 
against the proposed Convention concerning the application of inter- 
national labour standards to non-metropolitan territories. As to the 
proposed Convention concerning the maximum length of contracts 
of employment of indigenous workers, they would move an amend- 
ment. 

On July 11, the five proposed Conventions were adopted by the 
Conference by a two-thirds majority, as follows:— 


The Convention concerning policy, by 103 votes against 1, 
with 25 absentions; 

The Convention concerning the right of association and the 
settlement of labour disputes, by 121 votes against 0, with 3 
abstentions; ¢ 

The Convention concerning labour inspectorates, by 120 
votes against 0, with 3 abstentions; 
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The Convention concerning the application of labour 
standards, by 95 votes against 20, with 12 abstentions; 

The Convention concerning the maximum length of con- 
tracts of employment of indigenous workers, by 99 against 0, 
with 24 abstentions. 


Application of Conventions 

In fixing the agenda of the 30th Session of the Conference, the 
Governing Body decided to treat Article 22 reports as a separate 
question on the agenda. The Committee welcomed this decision of 
the Governing Gedy with much satisfaction, as it ensured the 
presence at the Conference of qualified experts to deal with the 
intricate legal and administrative questions which arise in connec- 
tion with the ratification and application of international labour 
conventions. 

The Committee had submitted to it the following documents 
to serve as the basis of its deliberations :— 


1. Summary of Annual Reports made under Article 22 of 
the Constitution ; 

2. Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application 
of Conventions; 

3. Annual reports from certain Governments which were 
received too late for examination by the Committee of Experts; 

4, Information supplied by certain Governments, supple- 
mentary to that contained in their annual reports, in response 
to a request by the Committee of Experts; 

5. Tables showing the position of ratification and votes 
cast by Government delegates. 


The Conference, when it met for its 30th Session, had adopted 
a total of 80 Conventions. As, however, 9 of the Conventions were 
adopted by the Maritime Session of the Conference at Seattle in 
June 1947 and 4 at the 29th Session of the Conference at Montreal 
in September-October 1946, those latter Conventions may be left 
out of account in view of their recent adoption. Out of the remaining 
67 Conventions adopted during the period 1919-1939, 53 having 
received the necessary ratification were in force. 

The total number of reports on the application of these Con- 
ventions which had been received from Governments was 578, out 
of 731 due. Nine reports, covering Conventions 1, 7, 8, 14, 15, 16, 22, 
2% and 27 had been received from the Canadian Government, and 
none was still outstanding. No reports were at hand from the Govern- 
ments of Afghanistan, Colombia, Liberia, Luxembourg, Peru, Uru- 
cuay and Yugoslavia. To these countries may be added those 
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States which had not a single ratification to their credit: the 
U.S.S.R., Bolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Panama, Paraguay, Salvador and Siam. 

The Committee considered that the fundamental problem as 
regards Conventions was not only their ratification and the adoption 
of implementing legislation, but above all their effective application 
by means of an adequate system of labour inspection. To this 
effect the Committee stressed the importance of resuming immedi- 
ately the practice of holding regional meetings of labour inspectorates 
which, before the war, yielded valuable results at The Hague and 
at Vienna. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the members of the Com- 
mittee that this Committee is a nerve-centre towards which all the 
activities of the Organization converge and that therefore it 1s one 
of the most essential organs of the Conference. 

There was full agreement that the present mechanism of super- 
vision does not as yet possess all the effectiveness required. This 
system is based solely on written documents which do not always 
bring out the facts in their full reality. The Committee was 
unanimous in its desire to see a more realistic procedure adopted. 

In the existing system of supervision the Committee of Experts 
on the Application of Conventions plays a fundamental part. The 
preliminary work carried out by the Experts is indispensable to the 
Conference if it is to accomplish in a satisfactory manner its own 
task in this respect. The Conference Committee was in agreement 
that the conditions under which the Committee of Experts works 
were not satisfactory and that they should be improved without 
delay. 

The Committee also decided to recommend that the Conference 
should ask the Governing Body to consider the reinforcement of 
the services of the Office which are responsible for dealing with 
questions connected with the ratification and application of 
Conventions. Such reinforcement had become all the more necessary 
since the services will henceforth be entrusted not only with the 
examination of the application of ratified Conventions but also with . 
the study of national legislation in relation to unratified Conventions 
as well as of the action taken on Recommendations. 

The Committee was of the opinion that Article 23 of the 
amended Constitution which provides for communication, to the 
representative organizations, of the information and reports sub- 
mitted to the International Labour Office by the Governments, puts 
at the disposal of the employers and workers an effective weapon 
for exercising supervision at the very outset of the procedure. It 
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expressed the hope that the organizations of employers and workers 
will take the fullest possible advantage of the new provision. 

The French Government member moved that the International 
Labour Office should have at its disposal in its various States or 
groups of States representatives who could keep permanent touch 
with the national Labour inspectorates and could keep the relevant 
Section of the International Labour Office periodically informed of 
their observations on the application of Conventions. This proposal 
was rejected by the Committee by 8 votes to 29, with 4 abstentions. 

The Report of the Committee on the Application of Conventions 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference at a plenary meeting 
held on July 10. ; 


Resolutions 
Four resolutions were submitted in accordance with Article 17 
of the Standing Orders of the Conference, namely :— 


A Resolution concerning welfare facilities for workers, sub- 
mitted by the Belgian Government delegation ; 
A Resolution concerning maintenance of rights of migrant 
workers under social insurance schemes, submitted by the Polish 
Government delegation; 
A Resolution concerning women’s work, submitted by the 
United States Government delegation ; 
A Resolution concerning European and world reconstruction, 
submitted by Mr. Jouhaux, Workers’ delegate, France. 


These four resolutions, on favourable report of the Resolutions 
Committee, were unanimously adopted by the Conference. 


Re-Admission of Austria as Member State 

The Conference had before it an application from Austria for 
re-admission to the Organization. The application was first con- 
sidered by the Selection Committee, which, on report of a Committee 
of Three, including Mr. Berg, Canadian Workers’ delegate, adopted 
the following resolution :— 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization, 

Having been seized of an application from the Government 
of Austria for the re-admission of Austria to the International 
Labour Organization; and bil 

Recalling that it has been the firm conviction of the 
Organization that its ends could be more effectively advanced 
if the membership of the Organization could be made universal, 

Decides to re-admit Austria to the International Labour 
Organization with the same rights and obligations as the other 
Members of the Organization. 
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The Conference takes note that Austria recognizes the 
principle that the obligations resulting from Conventions ratified 
by her prior to 13 March, 1938, continue to be binding and that 
the Austrian Federal Government will eliminate as soon as 
possible changes in its laws and regulations bearing upon the 
application of these Conventions which were made by the 
German authorities during the occupation of Austria. 

The Conference authorizes the Governing Body to make 
the necessary arrangements with the Government of Austria in 
regard to its financial contribution. 

The re-admission of Austria will take effect as soon as the 
Government of Austria has communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office its formal acceptance 
of the provisions of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization, of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization Instrument of Amendment, 1946, and of the 
present Resolution. ; 


This resolution was unanimously adopted by the Conference on 
June 24. The same day the Austrian Government signified the 
formal acceptance stipulated in the Resolution, and on June 27, the 
President announced to the Conference that the re-admission of 
Austria to the Organization had taken effect in accordance with the 
terms of the Resolution. 


Closing of the Conference 

When the work of the Conference was completed, the Chairman 
of the Government Group as well as the Employers’ and Workers’ 
Vice-Presidents of the Conference came in turn to the rostrum and 
said with a common voice that the achievements of this session 
would rank among the best accomplished by any session of the 
International Labour Conference, that they were returning to their 
countries strengthened by the contact they had had with each other, 
as members of the three groups, that they had one common faith, 
the dignity of the human individual, and were pilgrims to one 
common shrine. The Conference had not only adopted Conventions; 
it had discussed fundamental principles that would influence the 
lives of the nations. There had been free speech, but over and 
above it there had been an ardent feeling of fellowship and joint 
responsibility. 

The Conference was declared closed by the President at 6.15 
p.m. on July 11. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servants, 
P. EK. RENAUD. 
HARRY HEREFORD. 





—————— 
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Appendix i—Statement on the Director-General’s Report by Mr. 
P. E. Renaud, Senior Government Delegate 


Other speakers have referred to the Director-General’s Report and 
the qualities for which it deserves not only reading but meditation. I 
shall not repeat their praise. Let me simply stress the self-restraint of 
the Director-General and his skill in writing selectively and concisely 
despite the wide field he has covered. One of his predecessors replied to 
the criticism of being prolix by saying that not everyone could have put 
the eternal verities into a single verse. This reply was witty, but concise- 
ness, next to wealth of substance, still remains the supreme quality in a 
Report which has to give a panoramic view of events in a short space. 

May I now refer to the “local colour” of this Report—I mean the place 
in which we are meeting today. Even a temporary return to this part of 
the world marks a new phase in the history of the institution. It means 
that, returning with all its sails set to its pre-war harbour, the Organization 
is now once more fully equipped. 

Having taken across to Canada the faith of the old conquistadors and 
the treasure of the Organization, the Director-General, leaning over the 
bows of his galleon, has seen in the American sky new stars arise; the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, the Charter of the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Code, the Resolutions of the Mexico Conference, the 
Conventions of Seattle, the Montreal Constitution and the New York 
Agreement with the United Nations. We must hope that those who 
preside over the destinies of the Organization will remember, when the 
time comes for great decisions, this marvellous American experience. 

The Organization has done more than become fully equipped: again. 
It has forged new weapons. The use of this building for its Sessions is 
one proof of this; another more important proof is to be found in the 
Industrial Committees. These committees fill a gap which previously 
existed between the General Conference and the working classes in the 
different industries. Everybody now agrees that they have a fine future, 
but we must not indulge in undue optimism and must not allow the efforts 
and resources of the Organization to be too much dispersed. We must 
not attempt to do too much all at once. : 

The Regional Conferences are another method of work to which the 
Organization is having increasing recourse. These Conferences in their 
turn fill a gap between the General Conference and the working classes 
seen as regional populations. They have given fine results on the American 
Continent, and there is no reason to doubt that the Asian Conference and 
that of the Middle East, for which preparations are now being made, 

ill be equally fruitful. 
hi One ot is matters which is not yet fully settled but to which the 
Director-General is giving his attention is the Office staff. A committee 
established with the support of Canada has just submitted recommenda- 
tions for improving the conditions of the staff. Canada attaches importance 
to these recommendations and is also interested in the appointments already 
announced of new high officials. The Organization owes a great part of its 

iki to its officials. nae 
ey Steps pot which will permit the Organization to resume its due 
place in the world of ideas is the whole body of its publications. These 
publications have just been thoroughly examined by the Governing Body. 
The Canadian Government representative was particularly glad to heat 
the Director-General pay a tribute during this debate to the Canadian 
official whose energy has enabled the whole range of publications to be 
reconstituted and the work of the Organization thus to be made known 


throughout the world. 
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Whatever the value of the Organization’s own equipment there is no 
contribution greater than that which can be made through the economic 
prosperity of each country and the adoption in each of measures of social 
progress. Never, perhaps, have economic and social conditions been better 
in Canada than they are today. Not only are national production and 
national income as high as ever, they have remained at the highest point 
they have ever reached. Personal income has also increased, thanks to the 
increase in State subsidies to individuals, either in the form of family 
allowances or in the form of bonuses to ex-soldiers and sailors. Hitherto, 
we have not had to have recourse to large-scale public works to provide 
employment for all. This happy situation is likely to last for some time 
yet, for private establishments are proposing this year to increase their 
capital expenditure by 70 per cent as compared with 1946, and the execu- 
tion of their plans on such an enormous scale indicates the confidence 
which the business world has in the future of our country. 

Employment has reached such a level that the Minister of Labour 
recently said that hardly anyone was unemployed in Canada except the 
unemployable and persons in process of changing Jobs. Therefore there is 
nothing astonishing in the fact that the Employment Service, which found 
jobs for about 255,000 persons a year before the war, now deals with some- 
thing like 2,000,000. 

As it considers that the country needs to increase its manpower, the 
Government, whose principle it is to relate the number of immigrants to the 
absorption power of the country, has decided to remove certain restrictions 
limiting the entry of new settlers. Thousands of European refugees and 
persons displaced by the war will be able to take advantage of this action. 
‘At the same time the Government is carrying out a comprehensive pro- 
eram of rehabilitation for ex-members of the Forces and a ten-year 
vocational training program which, with the support of the provinces, 
it launched two years ago. A considerable increase in skilled labour 
is expected from the execution of this scheme. 

In the legislative field, our Central Government has decided to revise 
its Labour Code. It has just submitted to Parliament a comprehensive 
Bill on this subject. This Bill declares certain practices limiting trade 
unionism to be illegal and defines the procedure to be followed for the 
recognition of unions as bargaining agents, and agents for the application 
not only of collective agreements but also of certain legal provisions. The 
Bill prohibits strikes and lockouts which are undertaken before any 
conciliation procedure has been initiated, and during the currency of a 
collective agreement. It provides also for the maintenance of the Labour 
Relations Board, which deals with demands concerning the right of trade 
unions to represent employees in collective bargaining, and also the main- 
tenance of committees of enquiry to examine industrial disputes. 

Finally, the Government has submitted to Parliament a resolution for 
the ratification of the revised Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization. 

By these measures, following many others, the Canadian Government 
has given concrete proof of its intention, as proclaimed by Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King when President Truman recently visited Ottawa, to 
collaborate actively with all those who are trying to build a better world, 
based on friendship and mutual aid, in which human beings will be able 
to live in peace, prosperity and happiness. 
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Appendix 2—Statement on the Director-General’s Report by Mr. 
H. W. Macdonnell, Employers’ Adviser 
I propose to confine my remarks to one of the many important ques- 


tions dealt with in the Director-General’s Report, which, let me say, seems 


to be well up to the standard of excellence we have come to expect from 
him. The question I wish to refer to, on behalf of the employers of Canada, 
is the urgent need for increased production. 

The Director-General points out that though economic progress has 
been on the whole greater than might have been anticipated, “statesmen 
are still haunted by the gravest anxieties, one of the chief of which is the 
erave threat of continued inflation in the leading industrial economies 
arising from the upward spiral of wages and prices, which brings to the 
parties concerned, at most only temporary advantages; and to the com- 
munity as a whole, a steady reduction in the real value of their savings”. 

The Report goes on to point out that wage increases arising from 
increases in production are sound and proper, but that nothing could be 
more unsound than wage increases arising from inflationary pressures, 
which are, in effect, agreements between employers and workers to increase 
their money incomes, regardless of the effect on the economy as a whole. 

The Director-General expresses the opinion that these fundamental 
issues are being more widely understood and the fundamental truth recog- 
nized that “we cannot share what has not yet been produced”. He calls 
for, and rightly calls for, “courageous leadership, the collaboration of all 
who can educate, or stimulate an understanding of what is at stake, and 
finally a voluntary discipline whereby collective wisdom triumphs over 
selfish interest’’; and he finds evidence that this voluntary discipline and 
collective wisdom are beginning to manifest themselves. 

It will be agreed that there is a considerable amount of evidence to 
support the Director-General’s hopeful view. In recent years both poli- 
tical and labour leaders in the United States, the United Kingdom and 
Canada, and no doubt in certain other countries, have emphasized the 
imperative need for increased production. One thinks of the “work or 
want” campaign which is in progress in the United Kingdom at the present 
moment. 

What is somewhat disturbing, however, is that so little attention 
seems to have been paid to this subject by those who have so far par- 
ticipated in the discussion, notwithstanding the very great importance 
attached to it by the Director-General. With the exception of the British 
Minister of Labour and a very few others, the speakers have “passed by 
on the other side”, so far as the imperative need for increased production 
is concerned. 

We are meeting at a time when the United States, recognizing that 
Europe is in desperate need of assistance to recover from the ravages of 
war, has come forward with an offer of peace-time lend-lease. Can it be 
doubted that there is no less urgent need for the recipients of peace-time 
lend-lease to increase production to the maximum than there was for the 
recipients of war-time lend-lease? The battle of anti-inflation and recon- 
struction requires fully as much effort on the production front as the battle 
against Nazism, and where should leadership be looked for if not from 
the International Labour Organization, where the two partners in pro- 
duction sit in conference with Governments? 

But it is not only because of its bearing on the immediate problems of 
anti-inflation and reconstruction that this Organization should be vitally 
concerned about increased production. Anti-inflation and reconstruction, 
are, we hope, short-term problems; but there is @ long-term continuing 


problem of vital importance to the International Labour Organization, 
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namely, social security, with which the maintenance of maximum produc- 
tion has everything to do. It is right and proper that the Organization 
should assume leadership in the field of social insurance, but its Members 
should not lose sight of the fact that, as the Director-General has pointed 
out, “we cannot share what has not yet been produced”; that social insur- 
ance measures are, so to speak, a function of national income, a dividend 
paid out of national profits, and if the profits are not earned the dividend 
cannot be paid. 

The total amount of wages and salaries paid in Canada doubled during 
the war. No one will suppose this was unrelated to the fact that during 
the same period the total value of production also doubled. As it is with 
wages, so it is with social insurance benefits. This has been pointed out 
nowhere more clearly or convincingly than in Lord Beveridge’s famous 
Report on his ‘cradle to grave” insurance scheme. 

I have ventured to underline this one passage in the Report before 
us for a further reason. This Organization, I think it might fairly be said, 
confined itself in its early years almost entirely to social and industrial 
questions. As time went on, however, it found itself inevitably drawn 
more and more into the consideration of economic questions, or, at any 
rate, the economic aspect of social and industrial questions. The need 
for increased production at the present time is a striking case in point. 

It is for the Conference, I respectfully suggest, to take up what the 
Director-General has said and by a special Resolution, or otherwise, to 
show that it appreciates its special urgency under present world conditions. 
It is by such action, even more than by pious declarations of belief in 
social justice and international co-operation, that we shall demonstrate 
to the world, and in particular to the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, who appear to have some doubt in the point, that we are 
competent in this Organization to deal with all questions involving the 
relations between employers and workers, including the economic aspects 
of such questions. Let the Conference put the full weight of its moral 
authority behind the Director-General’s call for increased production. 


Appendix 3—Statement on the Director-General’s Report by Mr. 
Carl E. Berg, Workers’ Delegate 


Mr. President, as the workers’ delegate from Canada, it is indeed a 
pleasure to congratulate the Director-General upon the splendid Report 
submitted. I feel, however, that I would be remiss in my duties did I 
not also include in my congratulations the entire staff of the I.L.0. which has 
co-operated in the preparation of that Report, and who have always stood 
ready to supply us with valuable and needed information from time to 
time, thereby greatly assisting us with our work. 

_ The Canadian worker appreciates that the I.L.O. is the only official 
international body where representatives of the three partners, labour, 
employers and governments, sit together and work out their joint problems. 
We are also appreciative of the fact that this organization has withstood 
the test of time, and that even after the most destructive war the world 
has ever known, here are the three partners again, in Geneva, meeting 
in & most friendly and democratic atmosphere, seeking to find a common 
solution to the many complex problems confronting us, some old and some 
new, with a common determination on the part of all to co-operate with 
each other to make this a better world for all mankind. Canadian labour, 
for whom I speak, very early, yes, since the very inception of the I.L.O., 
set forth its support of the principles of international co-operation; in this 
respect we have never faltered. Perhaps being one of the youngest nations 
in the world, which has drawn its people from all nations and races, 
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inheriting from them that which was best in all of them, assimilating 
them into one mighty nation, almost a United Nation of its own, it would 
only be natural that Canada should stand foremost among the nations 
of the world in respect to Freedom and Liberty, as well as in social 
legislation, with a standard of living for its workers and farmers of which 
we are very proud, but which we are continually seeking to improve. 

In order to do this we realize that we must turn our eyes to the rest 
of the world if we are to retain and further improve our standard of living, 
social laws, and maintain our guarantees of freedom. Security of nations 
is now generally recognized as indivisible. That we believe is Just as true 
of economic security, and hence we have always been found ready to™ 
support the principles of the I-L.O. as the most effective weapon both for 
peace and social security. 

Democracy with us begins at home; we do not claim that our Govern- 
ment or its institutions are perfect by any means. It is, however, the 
Government that we as a people have ourselves elected by an open and tree 
ballot, with no limitations upon political parties which may participate, 
and which the people themselves. would change, should ever any tendencies 
develop that would endanger the democracy we have and hold dear. 

As a democratic nation, and of its own free will, Canada entered the 
war on the side of other democratic nations almost at the beginning. The 
part that our country played in that war need not be emphasized at this 
time; it speaks for itself. But what I do wish to bring out is that only a 
really free and democratic nation, completely free of race hatred and 
national prejudices among the many nationalities that go to make up our 
nation, could have played the part we did. 

I am not seeking to export our particular brand of freedom or demo- 
cratic ideals; I realize that all nations have their own interpretation of 
such matters, and are entitled to have their opinions respected. But ue 
firmly believe in the philosophy enunciated by the American Federation 
of Labour, of which I am proud to be a member, wherein it states; “With- 
out freedom from fear of tyranny by absolutist bureaucrats or dictators, 
and without freedom from want, there can be no political or industrial 
democracy within nations, or just relations and enduring peace between 
nations. Only by removing the political, economic and social ills and 
maladjustments afflicting humanity will mankind be able to reach that 
long-hoped-for stage of civilization in which peace and plenty shall truly 
prevail’. 

I wish to say that just as we stood ready to defend democracy when 
it was in danger, so will our nation be ready and willing to do everything 
within our power to assist international bodies such as the I.L.O. in their 
work, in any plans that will tend to alleviate the suffering which we know 
that so many people of various races and nationalities are enduring as a 
result of the after-effects of war. 

We are one of the largest nations in the world so far as territory goes, 
but with only a population of little better than 12 millions; we cannot 
overlook the fact that 12 millions of people are not sufficient to hold 
such a large country as Canada, and that there is a general recognition 
that our country can and should maintain a far larger population than we 
have at present. Organized labour’s policy in Canada is not in favour 
of closing the door to immigration; we realize that there are many unfor- 
tunate workers, in Europe in particular, and especially among the displaced 
persons, who must be provided for, many of whom would become good 
Canadian citizens, if they were allowed to enter our country and were found 
the means to do so. But we say that any immigration policy must be based 
upon what number Canada can absorb without displacing our own people 
in employment or reducing their wage standards. This we believe is not 
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only fair to our own people but to the immigrant as well. We base our 
opinions in this respect on experience gained over a long period of time, 
and what we think is in the national interest of Canada—ever mindful 
that we owe much to those who are less fortunate than we and who gave 
of their sons and daughters to Canada that we might become the great 
nation that we are today. 

There are many great issues before this 30th Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, but in my opinion, and I dare say in the 
opinion of those whom I represent, there are none greater than that of 
freedom of association and industrial relations. To the workers the world 
over this is of the utmost importance; it constitutes a Charter of Freedom, 
not to the workers alone, but to all sections of the world’s people. It 1s 
in line with what we promised our people during the dark days when 
democracy was in danger. Therefore, 1 sincerely hope and trust that 
unanimity may be found among all the parties here to a Resolution that 
will expedite an early Convention to guarantee these rights to those of us 
who already enjoy them, and to others who are not so fortunate, for all 
time to come. 

I feel sure that if it were possible for the spirits of the great Samuel 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labour, and Tom Moore, the 
late President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and the 
many others who helped to form this great organization, to be with us 
today, they would endorse the statements contained in the Article on 
Human Rights submitted by the American Federation of Labour to the 
Economic and Social Council, on the Guarantees for the Exercise and 
Development of Trade Union Rights, wherein it states: “Freedom of 
expression and association is vital to the preservation of the basic liberties 
and the enhancement of the spiritual and material progress of the human 
race. These rights must be inviolate for those who oppose, no less than 
for those who support, a ruling party or a régime at any specific moment.” 
Genuine freedom means the right of association into various, differing, 
educational, religious, economic, political and trade union organizations, 
without fear of direct or indirect control and compulsion by Governmental 
or any other agencies. 

We must not fail, as the eyes of the world are upon us. Miuillions 
of men and women throughout the world are hoping and praying that their 
sacrifices shall not have been in vain, and that the men and women whom 
they send to these conferences shall not fail to reach an agreement on 
matters of vital importance to them and to generations to come. 

It is your and my God-given duty to leave this world just a little 
better than we found it. I hope and pray that we may find a way to 
reconcile any differences that may exist between us, and be able to come 
to decisions at this Conference that will live long after we have joined 
those who pioneered in the great work of betterment for humanity and the 
principles for which the I.L.O. stands. 


Appendix 4—Statement on Freedom of Association by Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Government Adviser 


The Canadian Government delegation proposes to vote in support of 
the Report, but feels that its vote should not only be recorded but should 
be vocal in the sense that a brief statement of our position in regard to 
the matter should be made. 

The proposal made by our delegation is not only that we should vote 
for the Report, but that in voting for it we should feel that the Committee 
and the Conference have really accomplished something by the Report and 
should feel that they are voting for a Report which they agree with and 
strongly support in all particulars. 
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In Canada we have been fortunate in being one of those countries 
where freedom of all sorts is traditional, and has been for generations. 
Our battles for freedom were won by our forefathers—perhaps abroad 
rather than at home—many years ago. One of the benefits to-day handed 
down by those earlier peoples is the feeling on the part of Government 
and on the part of the public that the workers and the employers of 
Canada, as elsewhere, have every right to organize within the law. And 
when I add the qualification “within the law” that is subject only to very 
general limitations as to public order. The Chairman of the Committee has 
- already been complimented by many speakers on his handling of the work 
of the Committee, and I wish to associate myself with the words already 
spoken in regard to Mr. Morse, as also indeed in connection with the 
kindly and well deserved references to Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, 
whose wisdom and sagacity saved the Committee a great deal of effort and 
certainly assisted the Chairman of the Committee in producing the Report 
now before us. 

We feel that the present Report and the work of the Committee repre- 
sents a very timely and very sound summing up of the attitude of the 
I.L.O. as previously expressed on the whole matter of freedom of association. 
At the same time we feel that the groundwork this year has been laid, 
and well-laid, for a Convention next year, and for deliberations and further 
instruments in later years to modify and clarify the views held by I.L.O. 
members in regard to this fundamental subject. 

I would like to point out that many speakers have made reference to 
compromises effected during the course of the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee. I think those representing Governments on the Committee were 
perhaps in a position to fairly well gauge the sentiment in all quarters, and 
certainly it was my view that the compromises were not as to principle but 
rather as to the wording or the expression to be given to those principles. 
It was heartening to see that there was no fundamental difference within 
the Committee on the general and overall question of freedom of association. 
That, I submit, is as it should be in an I.L.O. gathering. The arguments 
centred mainly around details and the wording to be used in giving 
expression to the principles, and more particularly to the details. I do 
suggest that with the follow-up work which will have to be carried out 
by the Governing Body and the Office, with the subsequent consideration 
to be given to this subject, the I.L.0. should in 1948 and in 1949 be able 
to effect in a manner not previously attempted, a setting forth of its views 
on this fundamental subject, securing the agreement and concurrence of 
Governments for subsequent domestic legislation which has hitherto not 
been so easily possible. 

The Committee was disturbed, as one of the resolutions recites, by 
reports that in several countries at the present time freedom of association 
may not be receiving the recognition in practice that they feel it should. 
In some cases it was felt by many of us that laws may pay lip-service to 
the right to organize, though in practice that right is restricted by admin- 
istrative prescription. Therefore the I.L.O. should, and does, I am sure, 
welcome the opportunity it has had this year to accomplish something 
substantial in opening the way to those nations which do not yet give full 
and practical recognition to the freedom of association, in the hope that its 
precept may result in benefit for all citizens. 

In Canada, as in many other countries, we have found it necessary in 
late years to embody in law the right to organize, although previously that 
right was fairly generally recognized in practice. We have found that 
embodying this principle in laws, rules and regulations has had a beneficial 
influence, and certainly gives verbal effect to the widely held—I might say 
the unanimously held—view of our Governments and our people. 
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Appendix 5—Statement on Freedom of Association by Mr. Harry 
Taylor, Employers’ Delegate 

The employers, in approaching this very important subject of freedom 
of association and industrial relations, announced at the very outset that 
they accepted the principle of freedom of association. At the time we made 
the announcement, it was quite clear that there were, and perhaps would 
continue to be, differences of opinion with regard to the application or the 
definition of freedom of association. That was inevitable but, as we under- 
stand the principle of freedom of association, we accepted it then and we 
accept it now. It was with that thought that we approached debate in 
committee, determined to do our full share in seeing to it that something 
would emerge from the committee that would point the way for things to 
come. 

The employers have, I think, exercised considerable restraint in debate. 
They have co-operated. They have not at any time tried to be obstruc- 
tionists, and they have—and I think it is worth repeating—done their very 
best to present their point of view. A subject of this character is bound 
to create differences of opinion. Those differences were evident in com- 
mittee. The employers—and I am speaking on behalf of the group—felt 
that we should not undertake too much at one time, that it would be far 
better to take a portion of the problem and do a good job than to take a 
larger portion and do a poor job. 

It was for those reasons that we felt we ought not to go beyond certain 
parts in the text which was before us. However in the course of debate 
we agreed to go further than we first thought was possible. Out of this 
has developed a Resolution—or to be more precise, perhaps—two Resolu- 
tions. In some respects these Resolutions go farther than the employers 
would have liked, and in others they do not go far enough. We are aware 
of that fact. It is precisely because of that that we had made our position 
clear, that we should not at this point discuss or present for immediate 
consideration the details which were involved in Article 8 (2) of the Office 
text and related sections. 

The employers take the position—and feel they are justified in taking 
the position—that the acceptance of the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion should surely not be at the price of individual liberty. Individual 
freedom is of equal importance to freedom of association as such. That 
is the position which we have taken throughout and which we re-affirm 
here. To be more precise, the question which has been introduced here in 
this debate by our colleagues from the Workers’ group is that of the right 
not to belong to a trade union. The principle of the “closed shop” and 
compulsory unionism as such cannot be accepted by the employers, as we 
understand their application. Yet we have in committee accepted the 
Resolution in order that a discussion may be brought about at the appro- 
priate time as outlined on those important matters. But we have repeatedly 
reminded the Committee—and we again remind the Conference—that our 
acceptance in those circumstances has clearly been without prejudice to the 
position which we may feel desirable at the appropriate time when the 
Convention itself is discussed. 

We recognize the importance of having a unanimous decision from this 
Conference, and we do not feel that we wish to reintroduce debate here on 
those subjects, and so I am urging the Employers’ group to accept the 
Resolution and the report, as you have them before you. However, I did 
feel it important, as was done in the case of my colleagues in the Workers’ 
eroup, to make certain statements in order that the records may be quite 
clear as to how we stand and how we stood in committee; but in spite of 
that we are going to support the Resolution, with that clear understanding. 
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Appendix 6—Convention (No. 81) Concerning Labour Inspection in 
Industry and Commerce 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirtieth Session on 
19th June, 1947, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the organization of labour inspection in industry and commerce, 
which is the fourth item on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an 
international Convention, 


adopts this eleventh day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-seven the following Convention, which may be cited as the 
Labour Inspection Convention, 1947:— 


Part I. LABouR INSPECTION IN INDUSTRY 
Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour Organization for which this 
Convention is in force shall maintain a system of labour inspection in 
industrial workplaces. 


Article 2 


1. The system of labour inspection in industrial workplaces shall apply 
to all workplaces in respect of which legal provisions relating to conditions 
of work and the protection of workers while engaged in their work are 
enforceable by labour inspectors. 

2. National laws or regulations may exempt mining and transport 
undertakings or parts of such undertakings from the application of this 
Convention. 


Article 3 


1. The functions of the system of labour inspection shall be:— 

(a) to secure the enforcement of the legal provisions relating to con- 
ditions of work and the protection of workers while engaged in 
their work, such as provisions relating to hours, wages, safety, 
health and welfare, the employment of children and young persons, 
and other connected matters, in so far as such provisions are 
enforceable by labour inspectors; 

(b) to supply technical information and advice to employers and 
workers concerning the most effective means of complying with 
the legal provisions; 

(c) to bring to the notice of the competent authority defects or abuses 
not specifically covered by existing legal provisions. 

2. Any further duties which may be entrusted to labour inspectors 
shall not be such as to interfere with the effective discharge of their 
primary duties or to prejudice in any way the authority and impartiality 
which are necessary to inspectors in their relations with employers and 
workers. 


Article 4 


1. So far as is compatible with the administrative practice of the 
Member, labour inspection shall be placed under the supervision and control 
of a central authority. 

2. In ithe case of a federal State, the term “central authority” may > 
mean either a federal authority or a central authority of a federated unit. 
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Article 6 


The competent authority shall make appropriate arrangements to 

promote:— 

(a) effective co-operation between the inspection services and other 
Government services and public or private institutions engaged in 
similar activities; and 

(6) collaboration between officials of the labour inspectorate and 
employers and workers or their organizations. 


Article 6 


The inspection staff shall be composed of public officials whose status 
and conditions of service are such that they are assured of stability of 
employment and are independent of changes of government and of improper 
external influences. 

Article 7 


1. Subject to any conditions for recruitment to the public service 
which may be prescribed by national laws or regulations, labour inspectors 
shall be recruited with sole regard to their qualifications for the performance 
of their duties. 

2. The means of ascertaining such qualifications shall be determined 
by the competent authority. 

3. Labour inspectors shall be adequately trained for the performance 
of their duties. 

Article 8 


Both men and women shall be eligible for appointment to the inspec- 
tion staff; where necessary, special duties may be assigned to men and 
women inspectors. 


Article 9 


Each Member shall take the necessary measures to ensure that duly 
qualified technical experts and specialists, including specialists in medicine, 
engineering, electricity and chemistry, are associated in the work of 
inspection, in such manner as may be deemed most appropriate under 
national conditions for the purpose of securing the enforcement of the legal 
provisions relating to the protection of the health and safety of workers 
while engaged in their work and of investigating the effects of processes, 
materials and methods of work on the health and safety of workers. 


Article 10 


The number of labour inspectors shall be sufficient to secure the 
effective discharge of the duties of the inspectorate and shall be determined 
with due regard for:— 

(a) the importance of the duties which inspectors have to perform, 

in particular— 

(i) the number, nature, size and situation of the workplaces 
liable to inspection: 

(ii) the number and classes of workers employed in such work- 
places; and 

(311) the number and complexity of the legal provisions to be 
enforced ; 

(6) the material ‘Means placed at the disposal of the inspectors; and 

(c) the practical conditions under which visits of inspection must be 

carried out in order to be effective. 
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Article 11 


1. The competent authority shall make the necessary arrangements to 
furnish labour inspectors with— 
(a) local offices, suitably equipped in accordance with the requirements 
of the service, and accessible to all persons concerned; 
(b) the transport facilities necessary for the performance of their 
duties in cases where suitable public facilities do not exist. 


_ 2. The competent authority shall make the necessary arrangements to 
reimburse to labour inspectors any travelling and incidental expenses which 
may be necessary for the performance of their duties. 


Article 12 


1. Labour inspectors provided with proper credentials shall be 
empowered :— 


(a) to enter freely and without previous notice at any hour of the 
day or night any workplace liable to inspection; 

(b) to enter by day any premises which they may have reasonable 
cause to believe to be liable to inspection; and 

(c) to carry out any examination, test or enquiry which they may 
consider necessary in order to satisfy themselves that the legal 
provisions are being strictly observed, and in particular— 

(i) to interrogate, alone or in the presence of witnesses, the 
employer or the staff of the undertaking on any matters con- 
cerning the application of the legal provisions; 

(ii) to require the production of any books, registers or other 
documents the keeping of which is prescribed by national 
laws or regulations relating to conditions of work, in order to 
see that they are in conformity with the legal provisions, 
and to copy such documents or make extracts from them; 

(iii) to enforce the posting of notices required by the legal 
provisions; 

(iv) to take or remove for purposes of analysis samples of materials 
and substances used or handled, subject to the employer or 
his representative being notified of any samples or substances 
taken or removed for such purpose. 


2. On the occasion of an inspection visit, inspectors shall notify the 
employer or his representative of their presence, unless they consider that 
such a notification may be prejudicial to the performance of their duties. 


Article 13 


1. Labour inspectors shall be empowered to take steps with a view 
to remedying defects observed in plant, layout or working methods which 
they may have reasonable cause to believe constitute a threat to the health 
or safety of the workers. 

2. In order to enable inspectors to take such steps they shall be 
empowered, subject to any right of appeal to a judicial or administrative 
authority which may be provided by law, to make or to have made orders 
requiring— 

(a) such alterations to the installation or plant, to be carried out 
within a specified time limit, as may be necessary to secure 
compliance with the legal provisions relating to the health or 
safety of the workers; or . 
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(b) measures with immediate executory force in the event of imminent 
danger to the health or safety of the workers. 


3. Where the procedure prescribed in paragraph 2 is not compatible 
with the administrative or judicial practice of the Member, inspectors 
shall have the right to apply to the competent authority for the issue of 
orders or for the initiation of measures with immediate executory force. 


Article 14 


The labour inspectorate shall be notified of industrial accidents and 
cases of occupational disease in such cases and in such manner as may be 
prescribed by national laws or regulations. 


Article 15 


Subject to such exceptions as may be made by national laws or regu- 
lations, labour inspectors— 


(a) shall be prohibited from having any direct or indirect interest in 
the undertakings under their supervision; 

(b) shall be bound on pain of appropriate penalties or disciplinary 
measures not to reveal, even after leaving the service, any manu- 
facturing or commercial secrets or working processes which may 
come to their knowledge in the course of their duties; and 

(c) shall treat as absolutely confidential the source of any complaint 
bringing to their notice a defect or breach of legal provisions and 
shall give no intimation to the employer or his representative 
that a visit of inspection was made in consequence of the receipt 
of such a complaint. 


Article 16 


Workplaces shall be inspected as often and as thoroughly as is necessary 
to ensure the effective application of the relevant legal provisions. 


Article 17 


1. Persons who violate or neglect to observe legal provisions enforceable 
by labour inspectors shall be liable to prompt legal proceedings without 
previous warning: Provided that exceptions may be made by national 
laws or regulations in respect of cases in which previous notice to carry out 
remedial or preventive measures is to be given. 


2. It shall be left to the discretion of labour inspectors to give warning 
and advice instead of instituting or recommending proceedings. 


Article 18 


Adequate penalties for violations of the legal provisions enforceable 
by labour inspectors and for obstructing labour inspectors in the perform- 
ance of their duties shall be provided for by national laws or regulations 
and effectively enforced. . 


Article 19 


1. Labour inspectors or local inspection offices, as the case may be, 
shall be required to submit to the central inspection authority periodical 
reports on the results of their inspection activities. 
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2. These reports shall be drawn up in such manner and deal with such 
subjects as may from time to time be prescribed by the central authority ; 
they shall be submitted at least as frequently as may be prescribed by 
that authority and in any case not less frequently than once a year. 


Article 20 


1. The central inspection authority shall publish an annual general 
report on the work of the inspection services under its control. 


2. Such annual reports shall be published within a reasonable time 
after the end of the year to which they relate and in any case within 
twelve months. 


3. Copies of the annual reports shall be transmitted to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office within a reasonable period 
after their publication and in any case within three months. 


Article 21 


The annual report published by the central inspection authority shall 
deal with the following and other relevant subjects in so far as they are 
under the control of the said authority: 


(a) laws and regulations relevant to the work of the inspection service; 

(6) staff of the labour inspection service; 

(c) statistics of workplaces liable to inspection and the number of 
workers employed therein; 

(d) statistics of inspection visits; 

(e) statistics of violations and penalties imposed; 

(f) statistics of industrial accidents; 

(g) statistics of occupational diseases. 


Part II. Lasour INspecTion IN COMMERCE 
Article 22 


Each Member of the International Labour Organization for which this 
Part of this Convention is in force shall maintain a system of labour inspec- 
tion in commercial workplaces. 


Article 23 


The system of labour inspection in commercial workplaces shall apply 
to workplaces in respect of which legal provisions relating to conditions of 
work and the protection of workers while engaged in their work are 
enforceable by labour inspectors. 


Article 24 


The system of labour inspection in commercial workplaces shall comply 
with the requirements of Articles 3 to 21 of this Convention in so far as 
they are applicable. 


Part III. MiscetuANEOuS PROVISIONS 
Article 25 


1. Any Member of the International Labour Organization which ratifies 
this Convention may, by a declaration appended to its ratification, exclude 
Part II from its acceptance of the Convention. 
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2. Any Member which has made such a declaration may at any time 
cancel that declaration by a subsequent declaration. 


3. Every Member for which a declaration made under paragraph 1 of 
this Article is in force shall indicate each year in its annual report upon 
the application of this Convention the position of its law and practice in 
regard to the provisions of Part II of this Convention and the extent to 
which effect has been given, or is proposed to be given, to the said provisions. 


Article 26 


In any case in which it is doubtful whether any undertaking, part or 
service of an undertaking or workplace is an undertaking, part, service or 
workplace to which this Convention applies, the question shall be settled 
by the competent authority. 


Article 27 


In this Convention the term “legal provisions” includes, in addition to 
laws and regulations, arbitration awards and collective agreements upon 
which the force of law is conferred and which are enforceable by labour 
inspectors. 


Article 28 


There shall be included in the annual reports to be submitted under 
Article 22 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization 
full information concerning all laws and regulations by which effect is given 
to the provisions of this Convention. 


Article 29 


1. In the case of a Member the territory of which includes large areas 
where, by reason of the sparseness of the population or the stage of develop- 
ment of the area, the competent authority considers it impracticable to 
enforce the provisions of this Convention, the authority may exempt such 
areas from the application of this Convention either generally or with such 
expenucns in respect of particular undertakings or occupations as it 
thin t. 


2. Each Member shall indicate in its first annual report upon the 
application of this Convention submitted under Article 22 of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization any areas in respect of which 
it proposes to have recourse to the provisions of the present Article and 
shall give the reasons for which it proposes to have recourse thereto; no 
Member shall, after the date of its first annual report, have recourse to the 
provisions of the present Article except in respect of areas so indicated. 


3. Each Member having recourse to the provisions of the present 
Article shall indicate in subsequent annual reports any areas in respect of 
which it renounces the right to have recourse to the provisions of the 
present Article. 


Article 30 


1. In respect of the territories referred to in Article 35 of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization as amended by the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization Instrument of Amendment, 
1946, other than the territories referred to in paragraphs 4 and 5 of the 
said Article as so amended, each Member of the Organization which ratifies 
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this Convention shall communicate to the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office as soon as possible after ratification a declaration 
stating— | 

(a) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied without modification; 

(6) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied subject to modifications, 
together with details of the said modifications; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the Convention is inapplicable 
and in such cases the grounds on which it is inapplicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it reserves its decision. 


2. The undertakings referred to in subparagraphs (a) and (b) of 
paragraph 1 of this Article shall be deemed to be an integral part of the 
ratification and shall have the force of ratification. 


3. Any Member may at any time by a subsequent declaration cancel 
in whole or in part any reservations made in its original declaration in 
virtue of subparagraphs (b), (c) or (d) of paragraph 1 of this Article. 

4. Any Member may, at any time at which the Convention is subject 
to denunciation in accordance with the provisions of Article 34, communi- 
cate to the Director-General a declaration modifying in any other respect 
the terms of any former declaration and stating the present position in 
respect of such territories as it may specify. 


Article 31 


1. Where the subject matter of this Convention is within the self- 
governing powers of any non-metropolitan territory, the Member respon- 
sible for the international relations of that territory may, in agreement with 
the Government of the territory, communicate to the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office a declaration accepting on behalf of the 
territory the obligations of this Convention. 


2. A declaration accepting the obligations of this Convention may be 
communicated to the Director-General of the International Labour Office— 
(a) by two or more Members of the Organization in respect of any 
territory which is under their joint authority; or 
(6) by any international authority responsible for the administration 
of any territory, in virtue of the Charter of the United Nations 
or otherwise, in respect of any such territory. 


3. Declarations communicated to the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in accordance with the preceding paragraphs of this 
Article shall indicate whether the provisions of the Convention will be 
applied in the territory concerned without modification or subject to modi- 
fications; when the declaration indicates that the provisions of the Conven- 
tion will be applied subject to modifications it shall give details of the said 
modifications. 

4. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may at 
any time by a subsequent declaration renounce in whole or in part the 
right to have recourse to any modification indicated in any former 
declaration. 
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5. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may, at. 
any time at which this Convention is subject to denunciation in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 34, communicate to the Director-General a 
declaraton modifying in any other respect the terms of any former declara- 
tion and stating the present position in respect of the application of the 
Convention. 


Part IV. Fina PROVISIONS 
Article 32 


The formal ratifications of this Convention shall be communicated to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 33 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members of the 
International Labour Organization whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the 
ratifications of two Members have been registered with the Director- 
General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member 
twelve months after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 34 


1. A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after 
the expiration of ten years from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. Such denunciation shall not 
take effect until one year after the date on which it is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does 
not, within the year following the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound for another period of ten years 
and, thereafter, may denounce this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of ten years under the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 35 


1. The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall notify 
all Members of the International Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications, declarations and denunciations communicated to him by 
the Members of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Organization of the registration 
of the second ratification communicated to him, the Director-General shall 
draw the attention of the Members of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 36 


The Director-Generai of the International Labour Office shall com- 
municate to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications, declarations and acts of denunciation regis- 
tered by him in accordance with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 
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Article 37 


At the expiration of each period of ten years after the coming into 
force of this Convention, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
of the Conference the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 38 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this Con- 
vention in whole or in part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention shall 
uso jure involve the immediate denunciation of this Convention, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 34 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have come into force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes into 
force this Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain in force in its actual 
form and content for those Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 39 


The English and French versions of the text of this Convention are 
equally authoritative. 


Appendix 7—Recommendation (No. 81) Concerning Labour Inspection 
The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirtieth 
Session on 19 June 1947, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the organization of labour inspection in industry and commerce, 
which is the fourth item on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a 

Recommendation supplementing the Labour Inspection Recom- 

mendation, 1923, and the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947. 
adopts this eleventh day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-seven the following Recommendation, which may be cited as the 

Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1947: 

Whereas the Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, and the 
Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, provide for organization of systems 
of labour inspection ‘and it is desirable to supplement the provisions thereof 
by further recommendations; 

The Conference recommends that each Member should apply the 
following provisions as rapidly as national conditions allow and report 
to the International Labour Office as requested by the Governing Body 
concerning the measures taken to give effect thereto. 


I. Preventive Dutiss or Lasour INSPECTORATES 


1. Any person who proposes to open an industrial or commercial 
establishment, or to take over such an establishment, or to commence 
in such an establishment the carrying on of a class of activity specified 
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by a competent authority as materially affecting the application of legal 
provisions enforceable by labour inspectors, should be required to give 
notice in advance to the competent labour inspectorate either directly or 
through another designated authority. 


2. Members should make arrangements under which plans for new 
establishments, plant, or processes of production may be submitted to 
the appropriate labour inspection service for an opinion as to whether 
the said plans would render difficult or impossible compliance with the 
laws and regulations concerning industrial health and safety or would be 
likely to constitute a threat to the health or safety of the workers. 


3. Subject to any right of appeal which may be provided by law, 
the execution of plans for new establishments, plant and processes of 
production deemed under national laws or regulations to be dangerous 
or unhealthy should be conditional upon the carrying out of any alterations 
ordered by the inspectorate for the purpose of securing the health and 
safety of the workers. 


II. CoLLABORATION OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS IN REGARD TO 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


4. (1) Arrangements for collaboration between employers and workers 
for the purpose of improving conditions affecting the health and safety 
of the workers should be encouraged. 


(2) Such arrangements might take the form of safety committees 
or similar bodies set up within each undertaking or establishment and 
including representatives of the employers and the workers. 


5. Representatives of the workers and the management, and more 
particularly members of works safety committees or similar bodies where 
such exist, should be authorized to collaborate directly with officials of 
the labour inspectorate, in a manner and within limits fixed by the 
competent authority, when investigations and, in particular, enquiries into 
industrial accidents or occupational diseases are carried out. 

6. The promotion of collaboration between officials of the !abour 
inspectorate and organizations of employers and workers should be 
facilitated by the organization of conferences or joint committees, or 
similar bodies, in which representatives of the labour inspectorate discuss 
with representatives of organizations of employers and workers questions 
concerning the enforcement of labour legislation and the health and safety 
of the workers. | 

7. Appropriate steps should be taken to ensure that employers and 
workers are given advice and instruction in labour legislation and questions 
of industrial hygiene and safety by such measures as: 

(a) lectures, radio talks, posters, pamphlets and films explaining the 
provisions of labour legislation and suggesting methods for their 
application and measures for preventing industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases; 

(b) health and safety exhibitions; and 

(c) instruction in industrial hygiene and safety in technical schools. 


III. Lasour Disputes 


_8. The functions of labour inspectors should not include that of 
acting as conciliator or arbitrator in proceedings concerning labour disputes. 
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LV. ANNUAL REPORTS ON INSPECTION 


9. The published annual reports on the work of inspection services 
should, in so far as possible, supply the following detailed information: 
(a) a list of the laws and regulations bearing on the work of the 
inspection system not mentioned in previous reports; 


(b) particulars of the staff of the labour inspection system, including: 
(i) the aggregate number of inspectors; 
(ii) the numbers of inspectors of different categories; 
(111) the number of women inspectors; and 
(iv) particulars of the geographical distribution of inspection 
services; 


(c) statistics of workplaces liable to inspection and of the number of 
persons therein employed, including: | 
(i) the number of workplaces liable to inspection; 
(ii) the average number of persons employed in such workplaces 
during the year; 
(iii) particulars of the classification of persons employed under 
the following headings: men, women, young persons, and 
children ; 


(d) statistics of inspection visits, including: 
(i) the number of workplaces visited; 
(11), the number of inspection visits made, classified according 
to whether they were made by day or by night; 
(iii) the number of persons employed in the workplaces visited ; 
(iv) the number of workplaces visited more than once during 
the year; 


(e) statistics of violations and penalties, including: 

(i) the number of infringements reported to the competent 
authorities ; 

(ii) particulars of the classification of such infringements accord- 
ing to the legal provisions to which they relate; 

(111) the number of convictions; 

(iv) particulars of the nature of the penalties imposed by the 
competent authorities in the various cases (fines, imprison- 
ment, etc.) ; 


(f) statistics of industrial accidents, including the number of industrial 
accidents notified and particulars of the classification of such 
accidents: 

(i) by industry and occupation; 
(ii) according to cause; 
(iii) according to whether fatal or non-fatal; 


(g) statistics of occupational diseases, including; 
(i) the number of cases of occupational disease notified ; 

(ii) particulars of the classification of such cases according to 
industry and occupation; : 

(iii) particulars of the classification of such cases according to 
their cause or character such as the nature of the disease, 
poisonous substance or unhealthy process to which the disease 
is due. | 
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Appendix 8—Recommendation (No. 82) Concerning Labour Inspection 
in Mining and Transport Undertakings 
The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirtieth 
Session on 19 June 1947, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to the organization of labour inspection in mining and transport 
undertakings, which is included in the fourth item on the agenda 
of the session, and 

Having determined that certain of these proposals shall take the 

form of a Recommendation supplementing the Labour Inspection 
Recommendation, 1923, the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, 
and the Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1947, 
adopts this eleventh day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-seven the following Recommendation, which may be cited as 
the Labour Inspection (Mining and Transport) Recommendation, 1947: 

Whereas the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, provides for the 
organization of systems of labour inspection and permits the exemption 
of mining and transport undertakings from the application thereof by 
national laws or regulations; and 

Whereas it is nevertheless essential to make adequate provision in 
respect of mining and transport undertakings for the effective enforcement 
of legal provisions relating to conditions of work and the protection 
of workers while engaged in their work; 

The Conference recommends that each Member should apply the 
following provisions as rapidly as national conditions allow and report 
to the International Labour Office as requested by the Governing Body 
concerning the measures taken to give effect thereto: 

Hach Member of the International Labour Organization should apply 
to mining and transport undertakings as defined by the competent 
authority appropriate systems of labour inspection to ensure the enforce- 
ment of legal provisions relating to conditions of work and the protection 
of workers while engaged in their work. 


Appendix 9—Convention (No. 82) Concerning Social Policy in Non- 
Metropolitan Territories 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirtieth Session 
on the 19th June, 1947, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals concerning 
social policy in non-metropolitan territories, which is included in 
the third item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an 
international Convention, 


adopts this eleventh day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-seven the following Convention, which may be cited as the Social 
Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947: — 
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Part I—OBLIGATIONS OF PARTIES 
Article 1 


1. Each Member of the International Labour Organization which 
ratifies this Convention undertakes that the policies and measures set 
forth m the Convention shall be applied in the non-metropolitan ter- 
ritories for which it has or assumes responsibilities, including any trust 
territories for which it is the administering authority, other than the 
territories referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this Article, subject to the 
concurrence of the Governments of the territories concerned in respect 
of any matters which are within the self-governing powers of the territories. 


2. Where the subject matter of this Convention is wholly or primarily 
within the self-governing powers of any non-metropolitan territory, the 
Member responsible for the international relations of that territory may, 
in agreement with the Government of the territory, communicate to the 
Director-General of the International Labour Office a declaration accepting 
on behalf of the territory the obligations of this Convention. 


3. A declaration accepting the obligations of this Convention may be 
communicated to the Director-General of the International Labour Office— 


(a) by two or more Members of the Organization in respect of any 
territory which is under their joint authority; or 

(6b) by any international authority responsible for the administration 
of any territory, in virtue of the Charter of the United Nations 
or otherwise, in respect of any such territory. 


Part II—GkENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Article 2 


1. All policies designed to apply to non-metropolitan territories shall 
be primarily directed to the well-being and development of the peoples of 
such territories and to the promotion of the desire on their part for social 
progress. 

2. Policies of more general application shall be formulated with due 
regard to their effect upon the well-being of the peoples of non-metropolitan 
territories. 


Article 3 


1. In order to promote economic advancement and thus to lay the 
foundations of social progress, every effort shall be made to secure, on 
an international, regional, national or territorial basis, financial and tech- 
nical assistance to the local administrations in order to further the econ- 
omic development of non-metropolitan territories. 


2. The terms under which such assistance is granted shall provide for 
such control by or co-operation with the local administrations in determin- 
ing the nature of the economic development and the conditions under 
which the resulting work is undertaken as may be necessary to safeguard 
the interests of the peoples of such territories. 


3. It shall be an aim of policy for the responsible Government auth- 
orities to arrange that adequate funds are made available to provide public 
or private capital or both for development purposes on terms which secure 
to the peoples of non-metropolitan territories the fullest possible benefits 
from such development. 
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4. In appropriate cases, international, regional, or national action shall 
be taken with a view to establishing conditions of trade which will 
encourage production at a high level of efficiency and make possible the 
maintenance of a reasonable standard of living in non-metropolitan 
territories. 


Article 4 


All possible steps shall be taken by appropriate international, regional, 
national and territorial measures to promote improvement in such fields 
as public health, housing, nutrition, education, the welfare of children, the 
status of women, conditions of employment, the remuneration of wage 
earners and independent producers, the protection of migrant workers, social 
security, standards of public services and general production. 


Article 6 


All possible steps shall be taken effectively to interest and associate 
the peoples of non-metropolitan territories in the framing and execution 
of measures of social progress, preferably through their own elected 
representatives where appropriate and possible. 


Part J]]—ImproveMentT or STANDARDS OF LIVING 
Article 6 


The improvement of standards of living shall be regarded as the 
principal objective in the planning of economic development. 


Article 7 


1. All practicable measures shall be taken in the planning of economic 
development to harmonize such development with the healthy evolution 
of the communities concerned. 


2. In particular, efforts shall be made to avoid the disruption of family 
life and of traditional social units, especially by:— 


(a) close study of the causes and effects of migratory movements and 
appropriate action where necessary; 

(b) the promotion of town and village planning in areas where 
economic needs result in the concentration of population; 

(c) the prevention and elimination of congestion in urban areas; 

(d) the improvement of living conditions in rural areas and the estab- 
lishment of suitable industries in rural areas where adequate man- 
power is available. 


Article 8 


The measures to be considered by the competent authorities for the 
promotion of productive capacity and the improvement of standards of 
living of agricultural producers shall include:— 


(a) the elimination to the fullest practicable extent of the causes of 
chronic indebtedness; 

(b) the control of the alienation of agricultural land to non-agricul- 
turalists so as to ensure that such alienation takes place only 
when it is in the best interests of the territory; 
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(c) the control, by the enforcement of adequate laws or regulations, 
of the ownership and use of land and resources to ensure that they 
are used, with due regard to customary rights, in the best interests 
of the inhabitants of the territory; 

(d) the supervision of tenancy arrangements and of working conditions 
with a view to securing for tenants and labourers the highest 
practicable standards of living and an equitable share in any 
advantages which may result from improvements in productivity 
or in price levels; 

(e) the reduction of production and distribution costs by all practicable 
means and in particular by forming, encouraging and assisting 
producers’ and consumers’ co-operatives. 


Article 9 


1. Measures shall be taken to secure for independent producers and 
wage earners conditions which will give them scope to improve living 
standards by their own efforts and will ensure the maintenance of minimum 
standards of living as ascertained by means of official enquiries into living 
conditions, conducted after consultation with the representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers. 


2. In ascertaining the minimum standards of living, account shall be 


taken of such essential family needs of the workers as food and its 
nutritive value, housing, clothing, medical care and education. 


Part I[V—Provisions ConcERNING MIGRANT WORKERS 
Article 10 


Where the circumstances under which workers are employed involve 
their living away from their homes, the terms and conditions of their 
employment shall take account of their normal family needs. 


Article 11 


Where the labour resources of one area of a non-metropolitan territory 
are used on a temporary basis for the benefit of another area, measures 
shall be taken to encourage the transfer of part of the workers’ wages and 
savings from the area of labour utilization to the area of labour supply. 


Article 12 


1. Where the labour resources of a territory are used in an area under 
a different administration the competent authorities of the territories con- 
cerned shall, whenever necessary or desirable, enter into agreements for the 
purpose of regulating matters of common concern arising in connection with 
the application of the provisions of this Convention. 

2. Such agreements shall provide that the worker shall enjoy protec- 
tion and advantages not less than those enjoyed by workers resident in the 
area of labour utilization. 

3. Such agreements shall provide for facilities for enabling the worker 
to transfer part of his wages and savings to his home. 
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Article 13 


Where workers and their families move from low-cost to higher-cost 
areas, account shall be taken of the increased cost of living resulting from 
the change. ; 


Part V—REMUNERATION OF WORKERS AND RELATED QUESTIONS 
Article 14 


1. The fixing of minimum wages by collective agreements freely 
negotiated between trade unions which are representative of the workers 
concerned and employers or employers’ organizations shall be encouraged. 


2. Where no adequate arrangements exist for the fixing of minimum 
wages by collective agreement, the necessary arrangements shall be made 
whereby minimum rates of wages can be fixed in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers, including representatives of their 
respective organizations, where such exist. 


3. The necessary measures shall be taken to ensure that the employers 
and workers concerned are informed of the minimum wage rates in force 
and that wages are not paid at less than these rates in cases where they 
are applicable. 


4. A worker to whom minimum rates are applicable and who, since 


they became applicable, has been paid wages at less than these rates shall © 


be entitled to recover, by judicial or other means authorized by law, the 
amount by which he has been underpaid, subject to such limitation of time 
as may be determined by law or regulation. 


Article 18 


1. The necessary measures shall be taken to ensure the proper pay- 
ment of all wages earned and employers shall be required to keep registers 
of wage payments, to issue to workers statements of wage payments and 
to take other appropriate steps to facilitate the necessary supervision. 


2. Wages shall normally be paid in legal tender only. 
3. Wages shall normally be paid direct to the individual worker. 
4. The substitution of alcohol or other spirituous beverages for all or 


any part of wages for services performed by the worker shall be prohibited. — 


5. Payments of wages shall not be made in taverns or stores, except in 
the case of workers employed therein. 


6. Unless there is an established local custom to the contrary, and the 
competent authority is satisfied that the continuance of this custom is 
desired by the workers, wages shall be paid regularly at such intervals as 
will lessen the likelihood of indebtedness among the wage earners. 


7. Where food, housing, clothing and other essential supplies and 
services form part of remuneration, all practicable steps shall be taken by 
the competent authority to ensure that they are adequate and their cash 
value properly assessed. 


8. All practicable measures shall be taken:— 

(a) to inform the workers of their wage rights; 

(b) to prevent any unauthorized deductions from wages; and 

(c) to restrict the amounts deductable from wages in respect of 
supplies and services forming part of remuneration to the proper 
cash value thereof. 
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Article 16 


1. The maximum amounts and manner of repayment of advances on 
wages shall be regulated by the competent authority. 


2. The competent authority shall limit the amount of advances which 
may be made to a worker in consideration of his taking up employment; 
the amount of advances permitted shall be clearly explained to the worker. 


3. Any advance in excess of the amount laid down by the competent 
authority shall be legally irrecoverable and may not be recovered by the 
withholding of amounts of pay due to the work at a later date. 


Article 17 


1. Voluntary forms of thrift shall be encouraged among wage earners 
and independent producers. ; 


2. All practicable measures shall be taken for the protection of wage 
earners and independent producers against usury, in particular by action 
aiming at the reduction of rates of interest on loans, by the control of the 
operations of money lenders, and by the encouragement of facilities for 
borrowing money for appropriate purposes through co-operative credit 
organizations or through institutions which are under the control of the 
competent authority. 


Part VI—Non-DIscrRIMINATION ON GROUNDS OF Rack, CoLour,. SEX, 
Beier, TRIBAL ASSOCIATION OR TRADE UNION AFFILIATION 


Article 18 


1. It shall be an aim of policy to abolish all discrimination among 
workers on grounds of race, colour, sex, belief, tribal association or trade 
union affiliation in respect of:— 


(a) labour legislation and agreements which shall afford equitable 
economic treatment to all those lawfully resident or working in 
the territory; 

(6) admission to public or private employment; 

(c) conditions of engagement and promotion; 

(d) opportunities for vocational training; 

(e) conditions of work; 

(f) health, safety and welfare measures; 

(g) discipline; 

(h) participation in the negotiation of collective agreements; 

({) wage rates, which shall be fixed according to the principle of equal 
pay for work of equal value in the same operation and under- 
taking to the extent to which recognition of this principle is 
accorded in the metropolitan territory. 


2. Subject to the provisions of subparagraph (7) of the preceding 
paragraph, all practicable measures shall be taken to lessen, by raising the 
rates applicable to the lower-paid workers, any existing differences in wage 
rates due to discrimination by reason of race, colour, sex, belief, tribal 
association, or trade union affiliation. 


3. Workers from one territory engaged for employment in another 
territory may be granted in addition to their wages benefits in cash or in 
kind to meet any reasonable personal or family expenses resulting from 
employment away from their homes. 
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4. The foregoing provisions of this Article shall be without prejudice 
to such measures as the competent authority may think it necessary or 
desirable to take for the safeguarding of motherhood and for ensuring the 
health, safety and welfare of woman workers. 


Part VII—EpvucaTIon AND TRAINING 
Article 19 


1. Adequate provision shall be made in non-metropolitan territories, 
to the maximum extent possible under local conditions, for the progressive 
development of broad systems of education, vocational training and 
apprenticeship, with a view to the effective preparation of children and 
young persons of both sexes for a useful occupation. 


2. Territorial laws or regulations shall prescribe the school-leaving 
age and the minimum age for and conditions of employment. 


3. In order that the child population may be able to profit by existing 
facilities for education and in order that the extension of such facilities 
may not be hindered by a demand for child labour, the employment of 
persons below the school-leaving age during the hours when the schools 
are in session shall be prohibited in areas where educational facilities are 
provided on a scale adequate for the majority of the children of school age. 


Article 20 


1. In order to secure high productivity through the development of 
skilled labour in non-metropolitan territories, training in new techniques 
of production shall be provided in suitable cases in local, regional or 
metropolitan centres. 


2. Such training shall be organized by or under the supervision of the 
competent authorities, in consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations of the territory from which the trainees come and of the 
country of training. 


Part VIII—MIsceLtLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Article 21 


1. In respect of the territories covered by paragraph 1 of Article 1 of 
this Convention, each Member of the Organization which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall append to its ratification, or communicate to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office as soon as possible after 
ratification, a declaration stating— 


(a) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied without modification; 

(6) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied subject to modifications, 
together with details of the said modifications; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the Convention is inapplicable 
and in such cases the grounds on which it is inapplicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it reserves its decision. 

2. The undertakings referred to in subparagraphs (a) and (b) of 


paragraph 1 of this Article shall be deemed to be an integral part of the 
ratification and shall have the force of ratification. 
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Article 5 


Subject to such exceptions as may be made by law or regulation, 
labour inspectors— 


(a) shall be prohibited from having any direct or indirect interest in 
the undertakings under their supervision; 

(6) shall be bound on pain of appropriate penalties or disciplinary 
measures not to reveal, even after leaving the service, any manu- 
facturing or commercial secrets or working processes which may 
come to their knowledge in the course of their duties; and 

(c) shall treat as absolutely confidential the source of any complaint 
bringing to their notice a defect or breach of legal provisions and 
shall give no intimation to the employer or his representative 
that a visit of inspection was made in consequence of the receipt 
of such a complaint. 


Article 6 


1. In respect of the territories referred to in Article 35 of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organization as amended by the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organization Instrument of 
Amendment, 1946, other than the territories referred to in paragraphs 4 
and 5 of the said Article as so amended, each Member of the Organization 
which ratifies this Convention shall append to its ratification, or com- 
municate to the Director-General of the International Labour Office as 
soon as possible after ratification, a declaration stating— 


(a) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied without modification; 

(6) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied subject to modifications, to- 
gether with details of the said modifications; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the Convention is inapplicable 
and in such eases the grounds on which it is inapplicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it reserves its decision. 


2. The undertakings referred to in subparagraphs (a) and (6) of 
paragraph 1 of this Article shall be deemed to be an integral part of the 
ratification and shall have the force of ratification. 


Be Any Member may at any time by a subsequent declaration cancel 
in whole or in part any reservations made in its original declaration in 
virtue of subparagraphs (b), (c) or (d) of paragraph 1 of this Article. 


4. Any Member may, at any time at which the Convention is subject 
to denunciation in accordance with the provisions of Article 12, com- 
municate to the Director-General a declaration modifying in any other 
respect the terms of any former declaration and stating the present position 
in respect of such territories as it may specify. 


Article 7 


1. Where the subject matter of this Convention is within the self- 
governing powers of any non-metropolitan territory, the Member respon- 
sible for the international relations of that territory may, in agreement with. 
the Government of the territory, communicate to the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office a declaration accepting on behalf of the 
territory the obligations of this Convention. 
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2. A declaration accepting the obligations of this Convention may be 
communicated to the Director-General of the International Labour Office— 


(a) by two or more Members of the Organization in respect of any 
territory which is under their joint authority; or 

(b) by any international authority responsible for the administration 
of any territory, in virtue of the Charter of the United Nations 
or otherwise, in respect of any such territory. 


3. Declarations communicated to the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in accordance with the preceding paragraphs of 
this Article shall indicate whether the provisions of the Convention will be 
applied in the territory concerned without modification or subject to 
modifications; when the declaration indicates that the provisions of the 
Convention will be applied subject to modifications it shall give details of 
the said modifications. 


4. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may 
at any time by a subsequent declaration renounce in whole or in part the 
right to have recourse to any modification indicated in any former 
declaration. 


5. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may, 
at any time at which this Convention is subject to denunciation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 12, communicate to the Director-General 
a declaration modifymg in any other respect the terms of any former 
declaration and stating the present position in respect of the application 
of the Convention. 


Article 8 


In respect of each territory for which there is in force a declaration 
specifying modifications of the provisions of this Convention, the annual 
reports on the application of the Convention shall indicate the extent to 
which any progress has been made with a view to making it possible to 
renounce the right to have recourse to the said modifications. 


Article 9 


When a declaration undertaking that the provisions of the Labour 
Inspection Convention, 1947, shall be applied in respect of any territory 
has been communicated to the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office in pursuance of Article 30 of that Convention, or a declaration 
accepting the obligations of that Convention in respect of any territory 
has been so communicated in pursuance of Article 31 thereof, the provisions 
of this Convention shall cease to apply in respect of such ‘territory. 


Articles 10-17 


(Final Provisions) 


Appendix 13—-Convention (No. 86) Concerning the Maximum Length 
of Contracts of Employment of Indigenous Workers 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 


national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirtieth Session 
on 19 June 1947, and | 
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Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals concerning 
the maximum length of contracts of employment of indigenous 
workers, which is included in the third item on the agenda of the 
Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an 
international Convention, 


adopts this eleventh day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-seven the following Convention, which may be cited as the 
Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1947: 


Article 1 


For the purposes of this Convention— 

(a) the term “worker” means an indigenous worker, that is to say a 
worker belonging to or assimilated to the indigenous population of 
a non-metropolitan territory ; 

(b) the term “employer” includes, unless the contrary intention 
appears, any public authority, individual, company or association, 
whether non-indigenous or indigenous; 

(c) the term “regulations” means the law and/or regulations in force 
in the territory concerned; and 

(d) the term “contract” means, unless the contrary intention appears, 
a contract of employment by which a worker enters the service 
of an employer as a worker for remuneration in cash or in any 
other form whatsoever, but does not include contracts of appren- 
ticeship made in accordance with special provisions relating to 
apprenticeship contained in the regulations. 


Article 2 


1. The competent authority may exclude from the application of this 
Convention— 

(a) contracts by which a worker enters the service of an indigenous 
employer who does not employ more than a limited number of 
workers prescribed by the regulations or satisfy some other 
criterion prescribed thereby; 

(6) any contract under which the only or principal remuneration 
granted to the worker is the occupancy or use of land belonging 
to his employer. 


2. The competent authority may, after consultation with the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations representative of the interests concerned, exclude 
from the application of this Convention contracts entered into between 
employers and literate workers whose freedom of choice in employment is 
satisfactorily safeguarded; such exclusion may apply to the whole of the 
workers in a territory, to the workers in any specified industry, to the 
workers in any specified undertaking, or to special groups of workers. 


Article 3 


1. The regulations shall prescribe the maximum period of service which 
may be stipulated or implied in any contract, whether written or oral. 

2. The maximum period of service which may be stipulated or implied 
in any contract for employment not involving a long and expensive journey 
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shall in no case exceed twelve months if the workers are not accompanied 
by their families or two years if the workers are accompanied by their 
families. 


3. The maximum period of service which may be stipulated or implied 
in any contract for employment involving a long and expensive journey 
shall in no case exceed two years if the workers are not accompanied by 
their families or three years if the workers are accompanied by their 
families. 


Article 4 


I. When a contract made in one territory (hereinafter called the 
territory of origin) relates to employment in a territory under a different 
administration (hereinafter called the territory of employment), the maxi- 
mum period of service which may be stipulated or implied therein shall not 
exceed either the maximum period prescribed by the regulations of the 
territory of origin or the maximum period prescribed by the regulations 
of the territory of employment. 


2. The competent authorities of the territories of origin and of employ- 
ment shall, whenever necessary or desirable, enter into agreements for the 
purpose of regulating matters of common concern arising in connection with 
the application of the provisions of this Convention. 


Article § 


This Convention does not apply to contracts entered into before the 
coming into force of the Convention for the territory where the question 
of its applicability arises. 


Article 6 


1. In respect of the territories referred to in Article 35 of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organization as amended by the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organization Instrument of 
Amendment, 1946, other than the territories referred to in paragraphs 
4 and 5 of the said Article as so amended, each Member of the Organization 
which ratifies this Convention shall append to its ratification, or com- 
municate to the Director-General of the International Labour Office as 
soon as possible after ratification, a declaration stating— 


(a) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied without modification ; 

(6) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied subject to modifications, 
together with details of the said modifications; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the Convention is inapplicable 
and in such cases the grounds on which it is inapplicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it reserves its decision. 


2. The undertakings referred to in subparagraphs (a) and (6b) of 
paragraph 1 of this Article shall be deemed to be an integral part of the 
ratification and shall have the force of ratification. 


3. Any Member may at any time by a subsequent declaration cancel | 
in whole or in part any reservations made in its original declaration in 
virtue of sub-paragraphs (b), (c) or (d) of paragraph 1 of this Article. 
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4. Any Member may, at any time at which the Convention is subject 
to denunciation in accordance with the provisions of Article 11, com- 
municate to the Director-General a declaration modifying in any other 
respect the terms of any former declaration and stating the present position 
in respect of such territories as it may specify. 


Article 7 


I. Where the subject matter of this Convention is within the self- 
governing powers of any non-metropolitan territory, the Member respon- 
sible for the international relations of that territory may, in agreement 
with the Government of the territory, communicate to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office a declaration accepting on behalf of the 
territory the obligations of this Convention. 

2. A declaration accepting the obligations of this Convention may be 
communicated to the Director-General of the International Labour Office— 


(a) by two or more Members of the Organization in respect of any 
territory which is under their joint authority; or 

(b) by any international authority responsible for the administration 
of any territory, in virtue of the Charter of the United Nations 
or otherwise, in respect of any such territory. 


3. Declarations communicated to the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in accordance with the preceding paragraphs of this 
Article shall indicate whether the provisions of the Convention will be 
applied in the territory concerned without modification or subject to modi- 
fications; when the declaration indicates that the provisions of the Con- 
vention will be appplied subject to modifications it shall give details of 
the said modifications. 


4. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may at 
any time by a subsequent declaration renounce in whole or in part the 
right to have recourse to any modification indicated in any former 
declaration. 


5. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may, 
at any time at which this Convention is subject to denunciation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 11, communicate to the Director-General 
a declaration modifying in any other respect the terms of any former 
declaration and stating the present position in respect of the application of 
the Convention. 


Article 8 


In respect of each territory for which there is in force a declaration 
specifying modifications of the provisions of this Convention, the annual 
reports on the application of the Convention shall indicate the extent to 
which any progress has been made with a view to making it possible to 
renounce the right to have recourse to the said modifications. 


Articles 9-16 


(Final Provisions) 
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Appendix 14—Resolution Concerning Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize and to Bargain Collec- 
tively 


Whereas the Preamble to the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization expressly declares “recognition of the principle of freedom 
of association” to be a means of improving conditions of labour and of 
establishing peace; and 

Whereas the Declaration of Philadelphia reaffirms that “freedom of 
expression and of association are essential to sustained progress” and 
recognizes the solemn obligation of the International Labour Organization 
to further among the nations of the world programs which will achieve, 
among other things: “the effective recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining, the co-operation of management and labour in the continuous 
improvement of productive efficiency, and the collaboration of workers and 
employers in the preparation and application of social and economic 
measures”; and 

Whereas it also affirms that the principles:set forth in this Declaration 
are fully applicable to all peoples everywhere and that, while the manner 
of their application must be determined with due regard to the stage of 
social and economic development reached by each people, their progressive 
application to peoples who are still dependent, as well as to those who 
have already achieved self-government, is a matter of concern to the whole 
civilized world; and 

Whereas standards of living, normal functioning of national economy 
and social and economic stability depend to a considerable degree on a 
properly organized system of industrial relations founded on the recognition 
of freedom of association; and 

Whereas, moreover, in many countries, employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations have been associated with the preparation and application of 
economic and social measures; and 

Whereas the International Labour Conference, the Regional Con- 
ferences of the American States Members of the International Labour 
Organization and the various Industrial Committees have, in numerous 
Resolutions, called the attention of the States Members of the International 
Labour Organization to the need for establishing an appropriate system 
of industrial relations founded on the guarantee of the principle of freedom 
of association. 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organization: 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirtieth Session 
on 19 June 1947, 


adopts this eleventh day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-seven, the following Resolution: 


I. FREEDOM or ASSOCIATION 


1. Employers and workers, without distinction whatsoever, should have 
the inviolable right to establish or join organizations of their own choosing 
without previous authorization. 


2. Employers’ and workers’ organizations should have the right to draw 
up their constitutions and rules, to organize their administration and activ- 
ities and to formulate their programs; there should be no interference 
on the part of the public authorities which would restrict this right or 
impede the organizations in the lawful exercise of this right. 
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3. Employers’ and workers’ organizations should not be liable to be 
dissolved or have their activities suspended by administrative authority. 


4. Employers’ and workers’ organizations should have the right to 
establish federations and confederations as well as the right of affiliation 
with international organizations of employers and workers. 

5. The guarantees defined in paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 herein with regard 
to the establishment, functioning, dissolution and suspension of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations should apply to federations and confederations 
ef such organizations. 


6. The acquisition of legal personality by employers’ and workers’ 
organizations should not be made subject to conditions of such a character 
as to restrict freedom of association as hereinbefore defined. 


7. The acquisition and exercise of the rights as outlined in this part 
should not exempt the employers’ and workers’ organizations from their full 
share of responsibilities and obligations. 


II. Prorecrion or Tum RIGHT To ORGANIZE AND TO BarGaIn COLLECTIVELY 


8. There should be agreement between organized employers and workerg 
sautually to respect the exercise of the right of association. 


9. (1) Where full and effective protection is not already afforded 
appropriate measures should be taken to enable guarantees to be 
provided for: 

(a) the exercise of the right of freedom of association without fear of 
intimidation, coercion or restraint from any source with the object 
of: 

(1) making the employment of the worker conditional on his not 
joining a trade union or on his withdrawing from a trade 
union of which he is a member; 

(11) prejudicing a worker because he is a member or agent or 
Official of a trade union; 

(iii) dismissing a worker because he is a member or agent or 
official of a trade union. 

(b) the exercise of the right of association by workers’ organizations 
in such a way as to prevent any acts on the part of the employer 
or employers’ organizations or their agents with the object of: 

(i) furthering the establishment of trade unions under the dom- 
ination of employers; 

(ii) interfering with the formation or administration of a trade 
union or contributing financial or other support to av: 

(iii) refusing to give practical effect to the principles of trade 
union recognition and collective bargaining. 


(2) It should be understood, however, that a provision in a freely 
concluded collective agreement making membership of a certain trade union 
a condition precedent to employment or a condition of continued employ- 
ment does not fall within the terms of this Resolution. 

10. Appropriate agencies should be established, if necessary, for the 
purpose of ensuring the protection of the right of association as defined 
in paragraph 9 herein. 
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Appendix 15—List of Points which might form a Basis of Discussion by 
the Conference 


I. Frerpom or ASSOCIATION 


1. Desirability of drawing up a proposed international Convention 
concerning freedom of association. 

2. Need to provide that employers and workers, without distinction 
whatsoever, should have the inviolable right to establish or join organiza- 
tions of their own choosing without previous authorization. 

3. (1) Need to provide that employers’ and workers’ organizations 
should have the right to draw up their constitutions and rules, to organize 
their administration and activities and to formulate their programs. 

(2) Need to provide further that the public authorities should refrain 
from any interference which would restrict this right or impede the organ- 
izations in the lawful exercise of this right. 

4. Need to provide that employers’ and workers’ organizations may 
not be dissolved or suspended by administrative authority. 

5. Need to recognize the right of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
to establish federations and confederations of such organizations and to 
affiliate with international organizations of employers and workers. 

6. Need to provide that the guarantees defined in paragraphs 2, 3 
and 4 with regard to the establishment, functioning, dissolution and sus- 
pension of employers’ and workers’ organizations should apply to federa- 
tions and confederations of such organizations. 

7. Need to provide that the acquisition of legal personality by em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations should not be made subject to conditions 
of such a character as to restrict freedom of association as hereinbefore 
defined. | 

8. Desirability of providing that the acquisition and exercise of the 
rights as outlined in this Part should not exempt employers’ and workers’ 
organizations from their full share of responsibilities and obligations. 


Il. PrRovTecTION OF THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


1. Desirability of drawing up a proposed Convention concerning the 
protection of the right to organize. 

2. Need to provide that where full and effective protection is not 
already afforded appropriate measures should be taken to enable guarantees 
to be provided for the exercise of the right of freedom of association without 
fear of intimidation, coercion or restraint from any source. 

3. Desirability of making such provision as may be necessary for the 
establishment of appropriate agencies for the purpose of ensuring the 
protection of the right of association. 


Appendix 16—Resolution Concerning the Agenda of the Next 
Session of the Conference 


The Conference, 
Having approved the report of the Committee appointed to consider 
the seventh item on its Agenda, 


Decides: 

(1) to place on the Agenda of its next General Session, the question 
of freedom of association and of the protection of the right to organize 
with a view to the adoption of one or several Conventions at that Session, 
and 
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(2) to place on the Agenda of its next General Session, as one item 
for first discussion: the application of the principles of the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion and co-operation between the public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 


Appendix 17—Resolution Concerning International Machinery for 
Safeguarding Freedom of Association 


The Conference, 


(1) Recalling the references to freedom of association in the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia and the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization, reaffirms belief in and attachment to the principle of freedom 
of association in all countries as an essential element in those wider personal 
freedoms which are the foundation of peace, prosperity and happiness; 


(2) Is concerned at the widespread reports that conditions may exist 
prejudicial to freedom of association in many countries; 


(3) Feels that steps should be taken to encourage, expand and 
universally establish freedom of association both by reminding Govern- 
ments of all States, whether Members of the I.L.0. or not, of their obliga- 
tions in this respect under the Constitution of the L.L.O. and/or the Charter 
of the United Nations, and by other practicable means; 


(4) In this connection has noted with interest the proposals made by 
tie WOE. TU, "and the APY of 'T.. for the establishment of international 
machinery for safeguarding freedom of association and feels that these 
proposals deserve close and careful examination. 


(5) Recognizes that the proposals raise issues of great complexity and 

difficulty including for example, 

(i) questions involving the sovereignty of States; 

(11) the relationship of any such machinery to the proposals under 
examination by the United Nations for giving effect to a Bill of 
Rights and establishing machinery for supervising the exercise 
of other fundamental freedoms, including freedom of speech, of 
information and of lawful assembly ; 

(111) the composition, scope, powers (including powers of enquiry and 
investigation) and procedure of the proposed machinery; 

(iv) the authority under which the proposed machinery would act. 


(6) Considers it essential to give to such questions, which may involve 
changes in the inter-relationship of States, the detailed examination and 
careful preparation which they merit and without which any international 
action would be bound to fall and likely to leave the situation worse than it 
is at present. 


(7) Recognizes however that the establishment in consultation with the 
United Nations of permanent international machinery may be an indis- 
pensable condition for the full observance of freedom of association 
throughout the world and that any such machinery should, if established, 
operate under the guarantees provided by the tripartite Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization. 


(8) Accordingly requests the Governing Body to examine this ques- 
tion in all its aspects and to report back to the Conference at the 31st 
Session in 1948. 
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Appendix 18—Resolution concerning European and World Recon- 
struction 


4 


The International Labour Conference, assembled in its 30th Session 
at Geneva while the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdom, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and France are meeting in Paris to 
examine, as suggested by United States Secretary of State Marshall, means 
for speedy reconstruction af a devastated Europe, which is a first condition 
of world reconstruction, welcomes with great satisfaction this event of 
decisive importance for the future of the world. 

Aware of the growing poverty imposed on the peoples by the economic 
disorganization caused by the war and prolonged by their divisions, the 
Conference, in accordance with the unbroken tradition of the International 
Labour Organization, declares that only close and confident co-operation 
among the nations can ensure the termination of these hardships, a return 
to prosperity and the establishment of a stable and lasting peace. 

In this spirit, in the spirit of the Agreement between the International 
Labour Organization and the United Nations, and in the conviction that 
questions relating to labour will be of primordial importance in con- 
nection with the action to be undertaken, the Conference affirms its readi- 
ness, within the scope of its functions, to make its full contribution, and 
that of the forces which it presents to the great work of world reconstruc- 
tion of which this date should be the starting point. 


Appendix 19—Resolution concerning Welfare Facilities for Workers 


Whereas the Declaration of Philadelphia reaffirms the fundamental 
principle that labour is not a commodity and recognizes the solemn obliga- 
tion of the International Labour Organization to further among the 
nations of the world programs which will achieve adequate protection 
for the life and health of workers in all occupations and the provision 
of adequate nutrition, housing and facilities for recreation and culture; 

Whereas it is desirable to encourage the establishment in undertakings 
of services, amenities and facilities designed to meet the needs of the 
workers in these respects; and 

Whereas such policies result in increased efficiency and higher 
productivity, 


The International Labour Conference, meeting in its 30th Session— 


1. Draws attention to the importance of establishing in undertakings, 
wherever appropriate, in co-operation with representatives of the workers 
concerned and under properly qualified management, such services, facilities 
and amenities as adequate canteens, rest and recreation facilities, sanitary 
and medical facilities, arrangements for travel to and from work and for 
the accommodation of workers employed at a distance from their homes, 
and such other services, amenities and facilities as contribute to improve 
the conditions under which workers are employed; and 

2. Requests the Governing Body— 

(a) to instruct the International Labour Office to expand its studies 
of the administration and working of such services, facilities and 
amenities; 

(b) to consider the desirability of placing the question or such aspects 
of it as may be appropriate, on the agenda of an early session of 
the Conference; and 

(c) to refer to future Regional Conferences and to the Industrial 
Committees for consideration such aspects of the question as 
may present special problems in particular regions or industries. 
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Appendix 20—Resolution concerning Maintenance of Rights of 
Migrant Workers under Social Insurance Schemes 


Whereas the General Conference of the International Labour Organ- 
ization adopted at its 19th Session a Convention (No. 48), concerning the 
establishment of an international scheme for the maintenance of rights 
under invalidity, old-age, widows’ and orphans’ insurance; 


Whereas by the adoption of this Convention the General Conference 
of the International Labour Organization thereby recognized as useful and 
equitable the establishment by the Members of the Organization of stan- 
dards guaranteeing to migrants and their dependants the maintenance of 
rights acquired with insurance institutions, either in a single country or 
in two or more countries successively or alternately; 


Whereas the adoption of this Convention represented a measure of 
social progress intended to protect migrants and their dependants against 
occupational and social risks and against poverty; 


Whereas social protection of migrants in the spirit of the said Con- 
vention is of quite special importance at present, since the recent war has 
caused a considerable increase in the migration of wage-earners. from one 
country to another and the effects of this increase are still being felt, 


The Conference, 


Requests the Governing Body to have prepared as soon as possible a 
periodical report on the application of the above-mentioned Convention 
with a view to re-examining the situation and ascertaining the difficulties 
which have impeded ratification of the Convention. 


Appendix 2]—Resolution concerning Women’s Work 


Whereas in the Declaration of Philadelphia the International Labour 
Organization affirmed that “all human beings, irrespective of race, creed 
or sex, have the right to pursue both their material wellbeing and their 
spiritual development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity”; 


Whereas the International Labour Organization has since its inception 
endeavoured to afford to women workers an opportunity for full participa- 
tion in the economic life of their countries; 


Whereas the principles and procedures advocated by the International 
Labour Organization relate to educational and vocational opportunities, 
employment opportunities, the recognition of the principle of equal remun- 
eration for work of equal value, conditions of work, and safeguards for 
motherhood and the health, safety and welfare of women workers ; and 


Whereas it is important that these principles and procedures should be 
known and applied as widely as practicable, 


The International Labour Conference, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office and having met in its 30th Session on 19 June 
1947, 


Desires to bring to the attention of States Members of the Organization 
the following statement of principles and procedures contained in Con- 
ventions and Recommendations adopted by the International Labour 
Conference: 
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1. The Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 
1944, enunciates the principles that 


‘The redistribution of women workers in the economy should be 
organized on the principle of complete equality of opportunity for men 
and women on the basis of their individual merit, skill and experience, 
without prejudice to the provisions of the International Labour Con- 
ventions and Recommendations concerning the employment of women. 


In order to place women on a basis of equality with men in the 
employment market, and thus to prevent competition among the available 
workers prejudicial to the interests of both men and women workers, steps 
should be taken to encourage the establishment of wage rates based on 
job content, without regard to sex. 


The employment of women in industries and occupations in which large 
numbers of women have traditionally been employed should be facilitated 
by action to raise the relative status of these industries and occupations 
and to improve conditions of work and methods of placement therein.’ 


2. The Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928, provides 
that ‘minimum rates of wages can be fixed for workers employed in certain 
of the trades or parts of trades (and in particular in home working 
trades) in which no arrangements exist for the effective regulation of wages 
by collective agreement or otherwise and wages are exceptionally low’, 
and the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Recommendation, 1928, pro- 
vides that ‘special regard might usefully be had to trades or parts of trades 
in which women are ordinarily employed.’ 


3. The Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939, provides that 
‘Workers of both sexes should have equal rights of admission to all tech- 
nical and vocational schools’; that ‘Appropriate facilities for technical and 
vocational training should be provided for occupations in which women and 
girls are mainly employed, including domestic employments and activities’ ; 
and that ‘Persons of both sexes should have equal rights to obtain the 
same certificates and diplomas on completion of the same studies.’ 


4. The Childbirth Convention, 1919, the Childbirth (Agriculture) 
Recommendation, 1921, the Income Security Recommendation, 1944, and 
the Medical Care Recommendation, 1944, make provision for maternity 
protection of women workers, and various other Conventions, including 
the Night Work (Women) Conventions, 1919 and 1934, the White Lead 
(Painting) Convention, 1921, and the Underground Work (Women) Con- 
vention, 1935, safeguard the health of women workers with regulations as 
to night work, underground work in mines or occupations involving risks 
such as those of industrial poisoning, if and when such work threatens 
the vitality and welfare of women workers. 


II 


Recognizing that the employment of women and particularly of 
mothers has physical and psychological consequences for the women them- 
selves and economic and social consequences for society and that the 
status of women workers is closely related to the social and economic 
structure and to the technical and industrial development of the different 
countries, 
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And considering the desirability of eliminating the inequitable treat- 
ment of women workers with full understanding of the specific problems 
which arise from actual but changing social, economic and industrial con- 
ditions in the various parts of the world, 


The Conference, 


1. Notes with satisfaction the work already done by the Regional 
Conferences of States Members of the International Labour Organization 
to further the foregoing principles and procedures as well as to promote 
the provision of social aids to working mothers, assurance of wages to 
women adequate to a decent standard of life, and the principle of ‘the right 
to work of every individual irrespective of sex or marital condition’, with 
due regard for occupational qualifications and physical capacity and for 
the economic and social conditions of every country, 


2. Recommends that other Regional Conferences should consider these 
matters, and 


3. Expresses the hope that the Governing Body 


(1) will instruct the International Labour Office to continue the 
detailed study of the employment of women and its effect on the 
labour market, and to undertake the study of the problems of the 
employment of mothers of families, industrial home work, the 
status of domestic workers and the steps to be taken to protect 
women workers, bearing in mind their role as mothers and home- 
makers, and 


(11) will consider the desirability of placing these questions on the 
agenda of future sessions of the Conference. 


Appendix 22—Budget for 1948 
Part I: Ordinary Budget: 


Section I: Swiss Franes 
Beene expences) (60 Pe. air aa 16,641,171 
Section II: 

MMe DCTICe RS) A Ne 1,000 
Section III: 

Pe emecrexnenses. 0000. 0. ct hie Ot \ ae 250,000 
Section IV: 

Re MMC ge oh ec sos eters nite lel act ad 750,000 
Peete tan easions) Fund...) os Sua) eee ee 469,542 
Part III: Staff Retirement and Provident Fund ............ 931,270 
Part IV: Restoration to Working Capital Fund ............ SAL: 

BMA ie aw icc oe Anchey aU Ne he Wide sc eee 19,042,983 

Gold Frances Swiss Franes 

Contributions from States Members .......... 12,171,576 17,208,347 
SUD Plettambety, TOCCIPtS ne... sees seen deel 70,731 100,000 


Balance at close of 27th and 28th Financial 
Periods (1945 and 1946); proportion to be 
taken in deduction of contributions of 
States which contributed to the balances... 1,226,919 1,734,636 


1A OE CRE ea taee nee et 13,469,226 19,042,983 
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Appendix 23—Statement of Contributions from States Members for 


1948 
Units Gold Francs 
ty Afghanistan). caenana aie) 1 17,089 .92 
2. United States of America...... 150 2,563,486 .44 
3. Argentine Republic .......... 21 358,888 .30 
Se ANTI)  e h aiek \: 23 393,068.14 
Gr ATS bria 1, i: aM ile iy hd 3 51,269.75 
Gs Behar seve ner he ay als 19 324,708 .46 
TA Bola visions. shinee. puna. ¢ 2 34,179.83 
So TARAS eh ierab! BI Ary ne lane 24 410,158.05 
Oe ERR ar ha fea Me i hay ah dy aye 4 68,359 .67 
LO; Wamp appeal vacua motel nh 85 598,147.17 
Eh Chiles |i aaysmu otc Dee caiieed, 6 102,539.51 
(IPARENTING PEIN i 26 444 337 .89 
BO. ACOLOTINOLE eee eet ye, ment oe FR 5) 85,449.59 
£4. Costa Rien 0 Uh i) AAR 1 17,089.92 
1: Ne MMA ly aM OE LG AN MT 5 85,449.59 
PO. CTA 0 UR ne Le 10 170,899.19 
17. Dominican Republic ......... i 17,089 .92 
{Ka at 2H. 6 0) Maan CO OM Ae SCARIER LE) 12 205,079 .02 
PO PCCUACOE Oe NUE O20 SMA AEE, 1 17,089 .92 
ZO.COp iE! vd AUR | AM Bae 1 17,089 .92 
21 Wilanid. ie tie Pi ee, ahah es 68,359 .67 
222. Wane TA A Tit, EGA CE a BG 80 = 1,867,193 .53 
23. United Kingdom ............ 108. 1,845,711 .26 
DE MAR CCO GH TV aye Milo Ai, AR el iW 3 51,269.75 
20; \ Crusted pier) ih! 1 eb Ee hues 1 17,089 .92 
2G, ERA ta eM AAR a ach 1 17,089 .92 
POD ie sh iT sa, ot ID ar DUE UM SG 4 68,359 .67 
sag bs SC CAC MO MSS ATINE IL) glk fe 48 820,316.11 
BO ATO SENN Ni ROR, Ni 3 01,269.75 
SE be AU ACG UM REE OURS THAR 5 85,449.59 
tM gs RS LP 10 170,899.19 
UT COLA BIRR A NUE ANC MORN ctatie 1 17,089 .92 
5 OAD) BC) IC a a aE OE AL NNN BY 20 341,798 .38 
aN EADOTI BN OA, Ulu Re cima ieee 1 17,089 .92 
ep MOURNE sc ano i th aay ee 1 17,089 .92 
HUE U5 nt he LA 11 187,989.11 
UM NOTIN aha purine ects 8 136,719.35 
BS.) OME MOR AT dn ot. ay ane oe 8 136,719.35 
BO GO EROA Ua uy ee ner aa 1 17,089 .92 
A UN CRUCTIAMIR ne ye ea 10 170,899 .19 
Ads EU eR ater ee yes aver he ney 5 85,449 .59 
Ao, OLA uit Perea 2 ep 10 170,899.19 
SOE MUMCRL Peie  vide eters een ee 8 136,719.35 
ca ae OPN elle oD Oe Se a eR a 5 85,449.59 
45. Union of South-Africa ........ 16 273,438 .70 
OL ICON enc \nci.cieye to Lie ee 19 324,708 .46 
By. WAN ZOrL aed ttt fie Yue Mian ae 17 290,528 .62 
48. Czechoslovakia’) iy i 7 119,629.43 
49° Turkey? o0 UNE OO). La aeRO 10 170,899 .19 
oO. “Uracuay iin eo. ang nia a 4 68,359 .67 
Ol. Wieweaivela 2. 38 eed) witha 4 68,359 .67 
od. Veroslavia ilo ov coulis 1 17,089 .92 


784 13,398,495 .— 
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